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GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Tue Expositor’s Greek Testament is intended to do for 
the present generation the work accomplished by Dean 
Alford’s in the past. Of the influence of Dean Alford’s 
book there is no need to speak. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the success and usefulness of Dean Alford’s 
commentary in putting English-speaking students into 
possession of the accumulated results of the labours of 
scholars up to the time it was published. He made the 
best critical and exegetical helps, previously accessible only 
to a few readers, the common privilege of all educated 
Englishmen. Dean Alford himself would have been the 
first to say that he undertook a task too great for one 
man. Though he laboured with indefatigable diligence, 
twenty years together, from 1841 to 1861, were occupied 
in his undertaking. Since his time the wealth of material 
on the New Testament has been steadily accumulating, 
and no one has as yet attempted to make it accessible 
in a full and comprehensive way. 

In the present commentary the works have been 
committed to various scholars, and it is hoped that the 
completion will be reached within five years from the 
present date, if not sooner. As the plan of Alford’s 
book has been tested by time and experience, it has been 
adopted here with certain modifications, and it is hoped 
that as the result English-speaking students will have a 
work at once up to date and practically useful in all 
its parts. 
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It remains to add that the commentators have been 
selected from various churches, and that they have in 
every case been left full liberty to express their own 
views. The part of the editor has been to choose them, 
and to assign the limits of space allowed to each book. 
In this assignment the judgment of Dean Alford has 
appeared to be sound in the main, and it has been generally 
followed. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


PREFACE 


In this Commentary on the Synoptical Gospels I give to the 
public the fruit of studies carried on for many years. ° These 
Gospels have taken a more powerful and abiding hold of me 
than any other part of the Scriptures. I have learnt much 
from them concerning Christ in the course of these years ; 
not a little since.I began to prepare this work for the press. 
I have done my best to communicate what I have learned to 
others. I have also laid under contribution previous com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, while avoiding the pedantic 
habit of crowding the page with long lists of learned names. 
I have not hesitated to introduce quotations, in Latin and 
Greek, which seemed fitted to throw light on the meaning. 
These, while possessing interest for scholars, may be passed 
over by English readers without much loss, as their sense is 
usually indicated. 

In the critical notes beneath the Greek Text I have aimed 
at making easily accessible to the reader the results of the 
labours of scholars who have made the text the subject of 
special study; especially those contained in the monu- 
mental works of ‘Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort. 
Readers are requested to peruse what has been stated on 
that subject in the Introduction, and, in using the com- 
mentary, to keep in mind that I have always made what I 
regard as the most probable reading the basis of comment, 
whether I have expressly indicated my opinion in the critical 
notes or not. 

In these days one who aims at a competent treatment 
of the Evangelic narratives must keep in view critical 
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methods of handling the story. I have tried to unite some 
measure of critical freedom and candour with the reverence 
of faith. If, in spite of honest endeavour, I have not suc- 
ceeded always in realising this ideal, let it be imputed to the 
Yack of skill rather than of good intention. 

I rise from this task with a deepened sense of the wisdom 
and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. If what I have written 
help others to a better understanding of His mind and heart, 
I shall feel that my labour has not been in vain. 

I enjoyed the benefit of Mr. MacFadyen’s (of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow) assistance in reading the proofs 
of the second half of the work, and owe him earnest thanks, 
not only for increased accuracy in the printed text, but for 
many valuable suggestions. 

The works of Dr. Gould on Mark and Dr. Plummer on 
Luke, in the Juternational Critical Commentary, appeared too 
late to be taken advantage of in this commentary. 


A. B. BRUCE, 


GLAsGow. 


THE GOSPELS 


ACCORDING TO 


MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING THE THREE GOSPELS, 


Section I. THe CoNNECTION. 


1. The three first Gospels, bearing the names of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, have, during the present century, been distinguished by 
critics from the fourth by the epithet synoptical. The term implies 
that these Gospels are so like one another in contents that they can 
be, and for profitable study ought to be, viewed together. That such 
is the fact is obvious to every reader. A single perusal suffices to 

shew that they have much in common in contents, arrangement and 
phraseology ; and a comparison with the fourth Gospel only deepens 
the impression. There everything appears different—the incidents 
‘related, the theughts ascribed to Jesus, the terms in which they are 
expressed, the localities in wh.ch Che Great Personage who is the 
common subject of all the four narratives exercised His remarkable 
‘teaching and healing ministries. 

2. Yet while these three Gospels present obtrusive resemblances, 
they also exhibit hardly less obtrusive differences. The differences 
are marked just because the books are on the whole so like one 
another. One cannot help asking: Seeing they are so like, why are 
they not more like? Why do they differ at all? Or the question 
may be put the other way: Seeing there are so many idiosyncrasies 
in each Gospel, how does it come about that notwithstanding these 
they all bear an easily recognisable family likeness? The idiosyn- 
crasies, though not always so obvious as the resemblances, are un- 
mistakable, and some of them stare one in the face. Each Gospel, 
¢.g., has some matter peculiar to itself; the first and the third a 
great deal. Then, while in certain parts of their narratives they 
follow the same order, in other places they diverge widely. — Again, 
one cannot but be struck with the difference between the three 
records in regard to reporting the words of Jesus. Mark gives com- 
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paratively few; Matthew and Luke very many, and these for the — 
most part very weighty and remarkable, insomuch that one wonders | 
how any one undertaking to write a history of Christ’s life could — 
overlook them. Matthew and Luke again, while both giving much 
prominence to the words of Jesus, differ very widely in their manner — 
of reporting them. The one collects the sayings into masses, 
apparently out of regard to affinity of thought; the other disperses 
them over his pages, and assigns to them distinct historical occasions. 

3. These resemblances and differences, with many others not 
referred to, inevitably raise a question as to their cause. This is the 
synoptical problem, towards the solution of which a countless num- 
ber of contributions have been made within the last hundred years, 
Many of these have now only a historical or antiquarian interest, 
and it would serve no useful purpese to attempt here an exhaustive 
account of the literature connected with this inquiry. While not in- 
sensible to the fascination of the subject, even on its curious side, as 
an interesting problem in literary criticism, yet I must respect the 
fact that we in this work are directly concerned with the matter 
only in so far as it affects exegesis. The statement <Aerefore now to 
be made must be broad and brief. 

4, All attempts at solution admit of being classified under four 
heads. First may be mentioned the hypothesis of oral tradition. 
This hypothesis implies that before our Gospels there were no 
written records of the ministry of Jesus, or at least none of which 
they made use. Their only source was the unwritten tradition of 
the memorabilia of that ministry, having its ultimate origin in the 
public preaching and teaching of the Apostles, the men who had 
been with Jesus. The statements made by the Apostles from time 
to time, repeated and added to as occasion required, caught up by 
willing ears, and treasured up in faithful memories: behold all that 
is necessary, according to the patrons of this hypothesis, to account 
for all the evangelic phenomena of resemblance and difference. The 
resemblances are explained by the tendency of oral tradition, 
especially in non-literary epochs and peoples, to become stereotyped 
in contents and even in phraseology, a tendency much helped by the 
practice of catechetical instruction, in which the teacher dictates 
sentences which his pupils are expected to commit to memory.} 
The differences are accounted for by the original diversity in the 
memorabilia communicated by different Apostles, by the measure of 


1 On the function of catechists as helping to stereotype the evangelic tradition 
vide Wright, The Composition of the Four Gospels, 1890. Mr. Wright is aq 
thorough believer in the oral tradition. 
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fluidity inseparable from oral tradition due to defective memory, 


and of course in part also by the peculiar tastes, aims and indi- 
vidualities of the respective evangelists. This hypothesis has been 
chiefly in favour among English scholars, though it can likewise 


boast of influential supporters among continental critics, such as 


Gieseler and Godet. It points to a vera causa, and cannot be 


wholly left out of account in an endeavour to explain how written 
_ records of the evangelic tradition arose. There was a time doubt- 


less when what was known of Jesus was on the lip only. How 


long that primitive phase lasted is matter of conjecture; some say 


from 30 to 60 a.p. It seems probable that the process of trans- 


_ ferring from the lip to the page began considerably sooner than the 


later of these dates. When Luke wrote, many attempts had been 


_ made to embody the tradition in a written form (Lukei.1). This 


=_— = 


points to a literary habit which would naturally exert its power 


_withort delay in reference to any matter in which men took an 
absorbing interest. And when this habit prevails writers are not 


usually content to remain in ignorance of what others have done in 


the same line. They want to see each other’s notes. The pre- 


ls 
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sumption therefore is that while oral tradition in all probability was 
a source for our evangelists, it was not the only source, probably 


not even the chief source There were other writings about the 
acts, and words, and sufferings of Jesus in existence before they 
wrote ; they were likely to know these, and if they knew them they 
would not despise them, but rather use them so far as serviceable. 


In Luke’s case the existence of such earlier writings, and his 
_ acquaintance with them, are not mere presumptions but facts; the 
_ only point on which there is room for difference of opinion is how 
_ far he took advantage of the labours of his predecessors. That he 


deemed them unsatisfactory, at least defective, may be inferred from 


his making a new contribution; that he drew nothing from them is 


extremely improbable. Much can be said for the view that among 
these earlier writings known to Luke was our Gospel of Mark, or a 
book substantially identical with it in contents, and that he used it 


very freely. 


5. The last observation naturally leads up to the second hypo- 


| thesis, which is that the authors of the synoptical Gospels used each 


other’s writings, each successive writer taking advantage of earlier 
contributions, so that the second Gospel (in time) borrowed from 


_ the first, and the third from both first and second. Which borrowed 


from which depends of course on the order of time in which the 
three Gospels appeared. Six permutations are possible, and every 
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one of them has had its advocates. One of the most interesting, in 
virtue of the course it ran, is: Matthew, Luke, Mark. This arrange- 


ment was contended for by Griesbach, and utilised by Dr. Perdinand © 


Christian Baur in connection with his famous Tendency-criticism. 


Griesbach founded on the frequent duality in Mark’s style, that is to 
say, the combination of phrases used separately in the same connec- 
tion in the other synoptical Gospels: ¢.g., ““at even when the sun did © 


set” (i. 32). In this phenomenon, somewhat frequently recurring, 
he saw conclusive proof that Mark had Matthew and Luke before 
him, and servilely copied from both in descriptive passages. Baur’s 
interest in the question was theological rather than literary. Accept- 
ing Griesbach’s results, he charged Mark not only with literary 
dependence on his brother evangelists, whence is explained his 
graphic style, but also with studied theological neutrality, eschewing 
on the one hand the Judaistic bias of the first Gospel, and on the 
other the Pauline or universalistic bias of the third; both charac- 
teristics, the literary dependence and the studied neutrality, implying 
alater date. Since then a great change of view has taken place. 
For some time the prevailing opiniea has been that Mark’s Gospel 
is the earliest not the latest of the three, and this opinion is likely to 
hold its ground. Holtzmann observe_ that the Mark hypothesis is 
a hypothesis no longer,! meanng that it is an established fact. And 
he and many others recognise in Mark, either as we have it or in an 
earlier form, a source for both the other synoptists, thereby acknow- 
ledging that the hypothesis of mutual use likewise has a measure of 
truth. 

6. The third hypothesis is that of one primitive Gospel from 
which all three synoptists drew their material. The supporters of 
this view do not believe that the evangelists used each other’s 
writings. Their contention is that all were dependent on one original 
document, an Urevangelium as German scholars call it. This 
primitive Gospel was, ex hypothesi, comprehensive enough to cover 
the whole ground. From it all the three evangelists took much in 
common, hence their agreement in matter and language in so many 
places. But how about their divergencies? How came it to pass 
that with the same document before them they made such diverse 
use of it? The answer is: it was due to the fact that they used, not 
identical copies of one document, but different recensions of the 
same document. By this flight into the dark region of conjectural 
recensions, whereof no trace remains, the Urevangelium hypothesis 


4 Hand-Commentar, p. . 
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was self-condemned to oblivion. With it are associated the honour- 


able names of Lessing and Eichhorn. 
7. The fourth and last hypothesis was propounded by Schleier- 
macher. He took for his starting-point the word 8ujyyous in the intro- 


duction of Luke’s Gospel, and found in it the hint that not in one 


primitive Gospel of comprehensive character was the source ex- 


_ ploited by our Gospels to be found, but rather in many Gospelets con- 


taining a record of some words or deeds of Jesus with which the 
writer had become acquainted, and which he specially desired to 
preserve. Each of our evangelists is to be conceived as having so 
many of these diegeses or Gospelets in his possession, and construct- 
ing out of them a larger connected story. In so far as they made 


use of copies of the same diegesis, there would be agreement in con- 


tents and style; in so far as they used Gospelets peculiar to their 
respective collections, there would be divergence; and of course 


diversity in the order of narration was to be expected in writings 
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compiled from a handful of unconnected leaflets of evangelic tradition. 
In spite of the great name of its author, this hypothesis has found 


_ little support as an attempt to account for the whole phenomena of 
the Gospels. As a subordinate suggestion to explain the presence 


in any of the synoptists of elements peculiar to himself, it is 
_ worthy of consideration. Some of the particulars, e.g., peculiar to 


Luke may have been found by him not in any large collection, but in 
a leaflet, as others may have been derived not fron. Witten sources 
large or small, but from a purely oral source in answer to local 


inquiries. 


8. None of the foregoing hypotheses is accepted by itself as a 


- satisfactory solution of the synoptical problem by any large number 


of competent critics at the present time. The majority look for a 
solution in the direction of a combination of the second and third 
hypotheses under modified forms. Toa certain extent they recog- 
nise use of one Gospel in another, and there is an extensive agree- 
ment in the opinion that for the explanation of the phenomena not 


one but at least two primitive documents must be postulated. In 


these matters certainty is unattainable, but it is worth while making 
ourselves acquainted with what may be called the most probable 
working hypothesis. With this view I offer here a brief statement 
as to the present trend of critical opinion on the subject in question. 

9. Itis a familiar observation that, leaving out of account the 
reports of the teaching of Jesus contained in the first and third 
Gospels, the matter that remains, consisting of narratives of actions 
and events, is very much the same in all the three synoptists. Not 
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only so, the remainder practically consists of the contents of the 


second Gospel. It seems as if Matthew and Luke had made Mark 
the framework of their story, and added to it new material. This 


accordingly is now believed by many to have been the actual fact. 
The prevailing idea is that our Mark, or a book very like it in 
contents, was under the eye of the compilers of the first and third 
Gospels when they wrote, and was used by both as a source, not | 
merely in the sense that they took from it this and that, but in the - 
sense of adopting it substantially as it was, and making it the basis — 


of their longer and more elaborate narratives. This crude statement 
of course requires qualification. What took place was not that the 
compilers of the first and third Gospels simply transcribed the 
second, page by page, as they found it in their manuscript, reproduc- 
ing its contents in the original order, and each section verbatim. If 
that had been the case the synvptical problem would have been 
greatly sirsplified, and ther2 would hardly have been room for 
difference of opinion. As the case stands the order of narration is 
more or less disturbed, and there are many variations in expression. 
The question is thus raised: On the hypothesis that Mark was a 
source for Matthew and Luke, in respect of the matter common to 
all the three, how came it to pass that -he writers of the first and 
third Gospels deviated so much, and in different ways, from their 
common source in the order of events and in style? The general 
answer to the question, so far as order is concerned, is that the 
additional matter acted as a disturbing influence. The explanation 
implies that, when the disturbing influence did not come into play, 
the original order would be maintained. Advocates of the hypothesis 
try to show that the facts answer to this view; that is to say, that 
Mark’s order is followed in Matthew and Luke, except when 
disturbance is explicable by the influence of the new material. One 
illustration may here be given from Matthew. Obviously the 
“Sermon on the Mount” exercised a powerful fascination on the 
mind of the evangelist. From the first he has it in view, and he 
desires to bring it in as soon as possible. Therefore, of the incidents 
connected with the commencement of the Galilean ministry reported 
in Mark, he relates simply the call of the four fisher Apostles, as if 
to furnish the Great Teacher with disciples who might form an 
audience for the great Discourse. To that call he appends a general 
description of the Galilean ministry, specifying as its salient 
features preaching or teaching and healing. Then he proceeds to 
illustrate each department of the ministry, the teaching by the 
Sermon on the Mount in chapters v.-vii., the healing by a group of 
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miracles contained in chapters viii. and ix., including the cure of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, the wholesale cures on the Sabbath evening, 
and the healing of the leper, all reported in the first chapter of Mark. 
Of course, in regard neither to the sermon nor to the group of 
miracles can the first Gospel lay claim to chronological accuracy. 
In the corresponding part of his narrative, Luke follows Mark closely, 
reporting the cure of the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
of Peter’s mother-in-law, of many sick people on the Sabbath 
evening, and of the leper in the same order. There is only one 
deviation. The call of Peter, which in Luke replaces that of the 
four, Peter and Andrew, James and John, comes between the 
Sabbath evening cures and the cure of the leper. 

The variations in style raise a much subtler question, which can 
only be dealt with adequately by a detailed comparative exegesis, 
such as that so admiratly exemplified in the great work of 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss on the Gospel of Mark and its synoptical 
parallels. Suffice it to say here thet it is not difficult to suggest 
a variety of causes which might lead to literary alteration in the use 
ofasource. Thus, if the style of the source was peculiar, markedly 
individualistic, colloquial, faulty in gramme2~, one can understand a 
tendency to replace these characteristics by smoothness and elegance. 
The style of Mark is of the character described, and instances of 
literary correction in the parallel accounts can easily be pointed out. 
Another cause in operation might be misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the source, or disinclination to adopt the meaning obviously 
suggested. Two illustrative instances may be mentioned. In 
reporting the sudden flight of Jesus from Capernaum in the early 
morning, Mark makes Him say to the disciples in connection with 
the reason for departure, “to this end came I forth,” 4.€., from the 
town. In Luke this is turned into, “therefore was I sent,” 1.¢., into 
the world2 In the incident of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
Mark makes Jesus bid the two disciples say to the owner of the colt, 
*straightway He (Jesus) will send it back,” i.¢., return it to its owner 
when He has had His use of it. In Matthew this is turned into, 
« straightway he (the owner) will send them (the ass and her colt) ”.° 
Yet another source of verbal alteration might be literary taste acting 
instinctively, leading to the substitution of one word or phrase for 
another, without conscious reason. 

10. Thus far of the matter common to the three Gospels, or what 
may be called the triple tradition. But Matthew and Luke contain 
1 Das Marcusevangelium und seine synoptischen Parallelen, 1872, 

3 Mark i. 38, Luke iv. 43. 3 Mark xi. 3, Matthew xxi, 3. 
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much more than this, the additional matter in both consisting mainly 
of words and discourses of Jesus. Each Gospel has not a little 
peculiar to itself, but there is a large amount of teaching material 
common to the two, and though this common element is very 
differently reproduced as to historic connection and grouping, yet 
there is such a pervading similarity in thought and expression as to 
suggest forcibly the hypothesis of a second source as its most 
natural explanation. Assuming that the first and third evangelists 
borrowed their narrative of events from Mark, and that what needs 
accounting for is mainly the didactic element, it would follow that 
this hypothetical second source consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, 
of sayings spoken by the Lord Jesus. Whether both evangelists 
possessed this source in the same form, and had each his own way 
of using it, as dictated by his plan, or whether it came into their 
hands in different recensions, formed under diverse influences, and 
meant to serve distinct purposes, are questions of subordinate 
moment. The main question is: Did there exist antecedent to the 
composition of our first and third Gospels a collection of the words 
of Christ, which both evangelists knew and used in compiling their 
memoirs of Christ’s public ministry? Modern critics, such as 
Weiss, Wendt, Holtzmann, Jilicher, concur in cnswering this 
question in the affirmative. she genera: result is that for the 
explanation of the phenomena presented by the synoptical Gospels, 
modern criticism postulates two main written sources: a book like 
our canonical Mark, if not :dentical with it, as the source of the 
narratives common to the three Gospels, and another book contain- 
ing sayings of Jesus, as the source of the didactic matter common te 
Matthew and Luke. 

11. These conclusions, which might be reached purely by interna) 
inspection, are confirmed by the well-known statements of Papias, 
who flourished in the first quarter of the second century, concerning 
books about Christ written by Mark and Matthew. They are to this 
effect: “Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, wrote carefully, 
though not in order, as he remembered them, the things spoken or 
done by Christ”. “Matthew wrote the Logia in the Hebrew 
language, and each one interpreted these as he could.”! The state- 
ments point to two books as the fountains of evangelic written tradi- 
tion, containing matter guaranteed as reliable as resting on the author- 
ity of two apostles, Peter and Matthew. The first of the two books is 
presumably identical with our canonical Mark. It is not against this 


1 Eusebii, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. iii., c. 39. 
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that Papias represents Mark’s work as including things spoken as 
well as done by Christ. For this is true of canonical Mark. Though, 
by comparison with Matthew and Luke, Mark is extremely meagre 
in the didactic element, yet he does report many very remarkable 
sayings of Jesus. But what of the other book? Is it to be identi- 
filed with our Matthew? Primd facie one would say no, because 
the Matthew of Papias is a book of Logia, which we naturally take 
to mean a book of oracles, or weighty words spoken by the Lord 
Jesus. But, on the other hand, it might be argued that Logia is 
simply a designation from the more prominent or characteristic part, 
and by no means excludes such narratives of events as we find in 
canonical Matthew. Indeed, it might be said that it would be diffi- 
cult to compile a collection of sayings that should be interesting or 
even intelligible without the introduction of more or less narrative, 
if it were only by way of preface or historical setting. Granting that 
the leading aim was to report words, a minimum amount of narrative 
would still be necessary to make the report effective. And it might 
be added that it is, in many instances, only a minimum of narrative 
that we find in canonical Matthew, his historic statements being 
generally meagre in comparison with those in Mark and Luke. 
Hence, not a few critics and apologists still hold by the old tradi- 
tion which practically ‘dentifie. the Logia of Papias with the 
Matthew of the New Testament. But the Logia, according to 
Papias, was written in Hebrew, and our canonical Matthew is in 
Greek which does not wear the aspect of a translation. This diffi- 
culty defenders of the old v’sw do not find insurmountable. Yet 
the impression left on one’s mind by such apologetic attempts is that 
of special pleading, or perhaps, one ought to say, of an honourable 
bias in favour of a venerable tradition, and of a theory which gives 
us, in canonical Matthew, a work proceeding directly from the hand 
of an apostle. If that theory could be established, the result would 
be highly satisfactory to many who at present stand in doubt. 
Meantime we must be content to acquiesce, provisionally, in a hypo- 
thesis, according to which we have access to the apostle Matthew’s 
contribution only at second hand, in a Gospel from another unknown 
author which has absorbed a large portion, if not the whole, of the 
apostolic document. Even on this view we have the satisfaction of 
feeling that the three synoptists bring us very near to the original 
eye and ear witnesses. The essential identity, amid much diversity 
in form, of the words ascribed to our Lord in the two Gospels which 
draw upon the Logia, inspires confidence that the evangelic reports 
of these words, though secondary, are altogether reliable. 
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12. We cannot but wonder that a work so precious as the Logia 
of Matthew was allowed to perish, and earnestly wish that, if 
possible, it might even yet be restored. Attempts at gratifying this 
natural feeling have recently been made, and conjectural reconstruc- 
tions of the lost treasure lie before us in such works as that of 
Wendt on the Teaching of $esus,1 and of Blair on the Apostolic 
Gospel2 A critical estimate of these essays cannot here be given. 
Of course they are tentative; nevertheless they are interesting, and 
even fascinating to all who desire to get behind the existing records, 
and as near to the actual words of our Lord as possible. And, 
though an approach to a consensus of opinion may never be reached, 
the discussion is sure to bear fruit in a more intimate acquaintance 
with the most authentic forms of many of our Lord’s sayings. As 
another aid to so desirable a result, one must give a cordial welcome 
to such works as that of Resch on E-xtracanonical Parallel Texts to 
the Gospels. Resch believes it possible, through the use of Codex 
Bezae, the old Latin and Syriac versions, and quotations from the 
Gospels in the early fathers, to get behind the text of our canonical 
Gospels, and to reach a truer reflection in Greek of the Hebrew 
original in the case of many sayings recorded in the Logia of 
Matthew. There will be various estimates of the intrinsic value of 
his adventurous attempt. Personally, I am not sanguine that much 
will come out of it. But one cannot be sorry that it has been made, 
and by one who thoroughly believes that he is engaged in a fruitful 
line of inquiry. It is well to learn by exhaustive experiment how 
much or how little may be expected from that quarter. 

13. Among those who accept the hypothesis of the two sources 
a difference of opinion obtains on two subordinate points, viz., first, 
the relation between the two sources used in Matthew and Luke, 
and, second, the relation between these two Gospels. Did Mark 
know and use the Logia, and did Matthew know Luke, or Luke 
Matthew? Dr. Bernhard Weiss answers the former question in the 
affirmative and the latter in the negative. From certain pheno- 
mena brought to light by a comparative study of the synoptists, he 
thinks it demonstrable that in many parts of his narrative Mark leans 


1 Wendt, Die Lehre ¥esu, Erster Theil. This part of Wendt’s work has not 
been translated. His exposition of Christ’s words has been translated by Messrs. 
T. & T, Clark, Edinburgh. 

* The Apostolic Gospel, with a Critical Reconstruction of the Text, by J. Fulton 
Blair, 1896. Mr. Blair’s critical position differs widely from Wendt’s, and his 
Afostolic Gospel contains much more besides sayings. 
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on an older written source, whose accounts of evangelic incidents are 
reproduced in a more faithful manner in the companion Gospels, and 
especially in Matthew. This source he takes to be the Logia of the 
apostle Matthew. It follows from this, of course, that the Logia 
was not a mere collection of sayings, but a book containing histories 
as well, such narratives, ¢.g., as those relating to the palsied man, 
the feeding of the 5000, and the blind man at Jericho. The pheno- 
mena on which Weiss rests his case are of two kinds. One group 
consists of minute agreements between Matthew and Luke against 
Mark in narratives common to the three, as, ¢.g., in the use of the 
words iSod and émi xAtvns in the opening sentence of the story of the 
palsied man. The inference is that these phrases are taken from the 
Logia, implying of course that the story was there for those who 
chose to use it. The other group consists of sayings of Jesus found 
in Mark’s Gospel, and reproduced also in Matthew and Luke in 
nearly identical form, yet not taken, it is held, from Mark, but from 
the Logia. The contention is that the close similarity can be 
accounted for only by the assumption that Mark, as well as his 
brother evangelists, took the words from the Logia. An instance in 
point may be found in the respective accounts of the reply of Jesus 
to the charge of being in league with Beelzebub. Wendt dissents 
from the inference of Weiss in bot’ classes of cases. The one group 
of facts he explains by assuming that Luke had access to the first 
canonical gospel; in the second group he sees simply accidental 
correspondences between independent traditions preserved respec- 
tively in the Logia and in Mark. 


SecTIon iI. HUISTORICITY. 


1. The Gospels prima facie wear the aspect of books aiming 
at giving a true if not a full account of the life, and more especially 
of the public career, of Jesus Christ, the Author of the Christian 
faith. For Christians, writings having such an aim must possess 
unique interest. There is nothing an earnest believer in Christ 
more desires to know than the actual truth about Him: what He 
said, did, and experienced. How far do the books, the study of 
which is to engage our attention, satisfy this desire? To what 
extent are they historically reliable? 

2. The question has been recently propounded and discussed: 


1 Die Lehre Fesu, Erster Theil, pp. 191-3. On the question whether the third 
evangelist used canonical Matthew, vide the Abhandlung of Edward Simons, 
Bonn, 1880. 
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What interest did the apostolic age take in the evangelic history ? 
and the conclusion arrived at that the earthly life of Jesus inter- 
ested it very little! Now, there can be no doubt that, comparing 
that age with the present time, the statement is true. We live in an 
age when the historical spirit is in the ascendant, creating an insati- 
able desire to know the origins of every movement which has affected, 
to any extent, the fortunes of humanity. Moreover, Christianity 
has undergone an evolution resulting in types of this religion which 
are, on various grounds, unsatisfactory to many thoughtful persons. 
Hence has arisen a powerful reaction of which the watchword is— 
*‘ Back to Christ,” and to which additional intensity has been given 
by the conviction that modern types of Christianity, whether eccle- 
siastical, philosophical, or pietistic, all more or less foster, if they do 
not avow, indifference to the historic foundations of the faith. We 
have thus a religious as well as a scientific reason for our desire to 
know the actual Jesus of history. In the primitive era, faith was 
free to follow its native tendency to be content with its immediate 
object, the Risen Lord, and to rely on the inward illumination of the 
Holy Spirit as the source of all knowledge necessary for a godly life. 
This indifference might conceivably pass into hostility. Faith might 
busy itself in transforming unwelcome facts so as t> make the his- 
tory serve its purpose. or the historic interest and the religious 
are not identical. Science wants to know the actual facts; religion 
wants facts to be such as will serve its ends. It sometimes idealises, 
transforms, even invents history to accomplish this object. We are 
not entitled to assume, @ priori, that apostolic Christianity entirely 
escaped this temptation. The suggestion that the faith of the primi- 
tive Church took hold of the story of Jesus and so transfigured it 
that the true image of Him is no longer recoverable, however scepti- 
cal, is not without plausibility. The more moderate statement that 
the apostolic Church, while knowing and accepting many facts about 
Jesus, was not interested in them as facts, but only as aids to faith, 
has a greater show of reason. It might well be that the teaching of 
Jesus was regarded not so much as a necessary source of the know- 
ledge of truth, but rather as a confirmation of knowledge already 
possessed, and that the acts and experiences of Jesus were viewed 
chiefly in the light of verifications of His claim to be the Messiah. 
It does not greatly matter to us what the source of interest in the 
evangelic facts was so long as they are facts; if the primitive 
Church in its traditions concerning Jesus was simply utilising and 


1 Vide Von Soden’s essay in the Theologische Abhandlungen, Carl oon Weis- 
sicher Gewidmet, 1892. 
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not manufacturing history. There is good reason to believe that in 

the main this is the true state of the case. Not only so, there are 
grounds for the opinion that the historic spirit—interest in facts as 
facts—was not wanting even amid the fervour of the apostolic age. 
It may be worth while to mention some of these, seeing they make 
for the historicity of the main body of the evangelic tradition con- 
cerning the words, deeds, and sufferings of Jesus as these are re- 
corded, e.g., in the Gospel of Mark. 

3. In this connection it deserves a passing notice that there 
existed in the primitive Church a party interested in the fact-know- 
ledge of Jesus, the knowledge of Christ “after the flesh” in Pauline 
phrase, a Christ party. From the statement made by St. Paul in 
the text from which the phrase just quoted is taken, it has been in- 
ferred that the apostle was entirely indiffevent to the historical 
element.1_ The inference seems to me hasty ; but, be this as it may, 
what I am now concerned to point out is that, if St. Paul under- 
valued the facts of the personal ministry, there were those who did 
not. There was a party who made acquaintance with these facts a 
necessary qualification for the apostleship, and on this ground denied 
that St. Paul was an apostle. The assumption underlying the Tiibin- 
gen tendency-criticism is that there were two parties in the apostolic 
Church interested in misrepresenting Jesus in different directions, 
one virtually making Him a narrow Judaist, the other making Him a 
Pauline universalist, neither party being worthy of implicit trust. 
This hypothesis presents a somewhat distorted view of the situation. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that there was a party inter- 
ested in facts and another interested chiefly in ideas. The one 
valued facts without seeing their significance; the other valued 
ideas without taking much trouble to indicate the fact-basis. To the 
bias of the former party we might be indebted for knowledge of many 
facts in the life of Jesus, the significance of which was not under- 
stood by the transmitters of the tradition. 

4, Even within the Pauline party there were those who were 
interested in facts and in some measure animated by the historical 
spirit. So far from regarding Paulinists in general as idealists, we 
ought probably to regard St. Paul, in his passion for ideas and 
apparent indifference to biographic detail, as an exception; and to 
think of the majority of his followers as men who, while sympathising 
with his universalism, shared in no small measure the common 
Jewish realism. Of this type was Luke. The absence from his 


1 2 Corinthians v. 16, 
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Gospel of even the rudiments of a doctrine of atonement, so com 
spicuous a topic in the Pauline epistles, will be remarked on here- 
after; meantime I direct attention simply to its opening sentence. 
That prefatory statement is full of words and phrases breathing the 
fact-loving spirit: Memhnpopopypévav mpaypdruy, dw dpyis abtémrot Kai 
Swnpérar, axpiBds, dopdderav. The author wants to deal with facts 
believed; he wishes, as far as possible, to be guided by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses; he means to take pains in the ascertainment of the 
truth, that the friend for whose benefit he writes may attain unto 
certainty. The question here is not how far he succeeded in his 
aim; the point insisted on is the aim itself, the historical spirit 
evinced. Luke may have been unconsciously influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by religious bias, preconceived opinion, accepted 
Christian belief, and therefore not sufficiently critical, and too easily 
satisfied with evidence; but he honestly wanted to know the historic 
truth. And in this desire he doubtless represented a class, and 
wrote to meet a demand on tue part of Christians who felt a keen 
interest in the memorabilia of the Founder, and were not satisfied 
with the sources at command on account of their fragmentariness, 
or occasional want of agreement with each other.! 

5. The peculiar character of the apostle who stood at the head 
of the primitive Jewish Church has an important bearing on the 
question of historicity. or our knowledge of Peter we are not 
wholly dependent on the documevts whose historicity is in question. 
We have a rapid pencil-sketch of him in the epistles of St. Paul, 
easily recognisable as that of the same man of whom we have a 
more finished picture in the Gospels. A genial, frank, impulsive, 
outspoken, generous, wide-hearted man; not preoccupied with 
theories, illogical, inconsistent, now on one side, now on the other; 
brave yet cowardly, capable of honest sympathy with Christian 
universalism, yet under pressure apt to side with Jewish bigots. 
A most unsatisfactory, provoking person to deal with for such a man 
as St. Paul, with his sharply defined position, thorough-going 
adherence to principle, and firm resolute will. Yes, but also a very 
satisfactory source of first-hand traditions concerning Jesus; an 
excellent witness, if a weak apostle. A source, a copious fountain of 
information he was bound to be. We do not need Papias to tell us 
this. This disciple, open-hearted and open-mouthed, must speak 
concerning his beloved Master. It will not be long before everybody 
knows what he has to tell concerning the ministry of the Lord, 


4 Von Soden, in the essay above referred to, takes no notice of Luke’s preface, 
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_ Papias reports that in Mark’s Gospel we have the literary record of 
Peter’s testimony. The statement is entirely credible. Peter would 
say more than others about Jesus; he would say all in a vivid way, 
and Mark’s narrative reflects the style of an impressionable eye- 
witness. If it be a faithful report of Peter’s utterances the general 
truth of its picture of Jesus may be implicitly relied on. For Peter 
was not a man likely to be biassed by theological tendency. What 
we expect from him is rather a candid recital of things as they 
happened, without regard to, possibly without perception of, their 
_ bearing on present controversies; a rough, racy, unvarnished story, 
unmanipulated in the interest of ideas or theories, which are not in 
this man’s line. How far the narratives of the second Gospel bear 
_ out this character will appear hereafter. 
6. The other fact mentioned by Papias, viz., that the apostle 
_ Matthew was the source of the evangelic tradition relating to the 
words of Jesus, has an important bearing on historicity. Outside 
the Gospels we have no information concerning this disciple such as 
we have of Peter in the Pauline letters. But we may safely assume 
the truth of the Gospel accounts which represent him as having been 
- a tax-gatherer before he was called to discipleship. The story of his 
call, under the name of Matthew or Levi, is told in all the three 
synoptists, as is also the significant incident of the feast following at 
which Jesus met with a large company of publicans. There is 
reason to believe that in calling this disciple our Lord had in view 
not merely ultimate service as an apostle, but immediate service in 
connection with the meeting with the publicans; that, in short, Jesus 
associated Matthew with Himself that He might use him as an 
instrument for initiating a mission to the class to which he had 
belonged. But if the Master might call a fit man to discipleship for 
one form of immediate service, He might call him for more than 
one. Another service the ex-publican might be able to render was 
that of secretary. In his old occupation he would be accustomed to 
writing, and it might be Christ’s desire to utilise that talent for 
noting down things worthy of record. The gift would be most in 
demand in connection with the teaching of the Master. The 
preservation of that element could not be safely trusted to memories 
quite equal to the retention of remarkable healing acts, accompanied 
by not less remarkable sayings. The use of the pen at the moment 
might be necessary. And of all the members of the disciple-circle 
the ex-publican was the likeliest man for that service. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that the function assigned to Matthew in con- 
nection with the evangelic tradition is the preservation of the Logia. 
2 
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That is just the part he was fitted to perform. As little are we 
surprised that Mark’s Gospel, based on Peter’s recollections, contains 
so little of the teaching. Peter was not the kind of man to take 
notes, nor were discourses full of deep thought the kind of material 
he was likely to remember. What would make an indelible impres- 
sion on him would be, not thought, but extraordinary deeds, 
accompanied by striking gestures, original brief replies to embarrass- 
ing questions and the like; just such things as we find reported in 
the second Gospel. 

From Matthew the publican might be expected not only a record 
of Christ’s teaching as distinct from His actions, but an impartial 
record. We should not suspect him any more than Peter of 
theological bias; least of all in the direction of Judaism. As a 
Galilean he belonged to a half-Gentile community, and as a pub- 
lican he was an outcast for orthodox Jews. It was probably the 
humane spirit and wide sympathies of Jesus that drew him from the 
receipt of custom. If, therefore, we find in the Logia any sayings 
ascribed to Jesus of a universalistic character we do not feel in the 
least tempted to doubt their authenticity. If, on ~he other hand, we 
meet with words of an apparently opposite character we are not 
greatly startled and ready to exclaim, Behold the hand of an inter- 
polator! We rather incline to see in the combination of seemingly 
incongruous elements the evidence of candid chronicling. It is the 
case of an honest reporter taking down this and that without asking 
himself whether this can be reconciled with that. That a deep, 
many-sided mind like that of Jesus might give birth to startling 
paradoxes is no wise incredible. Therefore, without undertaking 
responsibility for every expression, one may without hesitation en- 
dorse the sentiment of Jiilicher, “that Jewish and anti-Jewish, 
revolutionary and conservative, new and old, freedom and narrow- 
ness in judgment, sensuous hopes and a spiritualism blending 
together present and future, meet together, by no means weakens 
our impression that Jesus really here speaks ”.1 

7. The mere fact of the preservation of Mark’s Gospel is not 
without a bearing on the question of historicity. In its own way it 
testifies to the influence of the historic as distinct from the religious 
spirit in the early period of the Christian era. It would not have 
been at all surprising if that Gospel had fallen out of existence, 
seeing that its contents have been absorbed into the more compre- 
hensive Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Assuming the correctness 


1 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 231. 
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_ of modern critical views, the Logia of the Apostle Matthew has dis- 
appeared; how did it come about that the second Gospel did not 
disappear also, especially in view of its defects, as they would be re- 
_ garded, comparing it with the longer narratives of the same type? 
_ Whether the authors of the first and third Gospels aimed at super- 
seding the Logia and Mark is a question that need not be discussed. 
From Luke’s preface it might plausibly be inferred that he did 
aspire at giving so full and satisfactory an account of the life of 
Jesus as should render earlier attempts superfluous. If he did, he 
was not successful. The Gospel without the story of the infancy, 
and the Sermon on the Mount, and the detailed appearances after the 
resurrection, survived. It might be undervalued. There is evidence 
of preference and partiality for one Gospel as against another in 
Patristic literature. Clement of Alexandria, true to his philosophy, 
_ undervalued all the synoptists as compared with the fourth Gospel, 
because they showed merely the body of Jesus, while the fourth 
_ Gospel showed His sfirit. Augustine regarded Mark as a mere 
pedissequus to Matthew, en laquais, as D’Eichthal irreverently but 
not incorrectly renders the word.! Still Mark held his place, mere 
- lackey to Matthew though some supposed him to be. The reason 
_ might be in part that he had got too strong a hold before the com- 
panion Gospels appeared, to be easily dislodged, and had to be 
_ accepted in spite of defects and apparent superfluousness. But I 
think there was also a worthier reason, a certain diffused thankful- 
ness for every scrap of information concerning the Lord Jesus, 
especially such as was believed to rest on apostolic testimony. 
Mark’s Gospel passed for a report of St. Peter’s reminiscences of 
the Master; therefore by all means let it be preserved, though it 
contained no account of the childhood of Jesus, and very imperfect 
reports of His teaching and of the resurrection. It was apostolic, 
therefore to be respected; as apostolic it was trustworthy, there- 
fore to be valued. In short, the presence of the second Gospel in 
the New Testament, side by side with Matthew and Luke, is a wit- 
ness to the prevalence in the Church of the first century of the 
historical spirit acting as a check on the religious spirit, whose in- 
stinctive impulse would be to obliterate traces of discrepancy, and to 
suppress all writings relating to the Christian origins which in their 
presentation of Jesus even seemed to sink below the level of the 
Catholic faith. 

8. The foregoing five considerations all tend to make a favour- 


1 Vide his work Les Evangiles, p. 66. 
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able impression as to the historicity of the evangelic tradition in 
general. More special considerations are needful when the tradition 
is broken up into distinct divisions. The tradition consists of three 
layers. Faith would make three demands for information concern- 
ing its object: what did He teach? what did He do? how did 
He suffer? Some think that the first and most urgent demand 
would be for information concerning the teaching, and that only in 
the second place would there grow up a desire for narratives of facts 
and experiences. According to Holtzmann the order was: first the 
Logia, then the passion-drama, then the anecdotes of memorable 
acts.! I should be inclined to invert the order of the first two items, 
and to say: the Passion, the Logia, the memorable incidents. But 
the more important question is: how far can the evangelic records 
concerning these three departments of the tradition be trusted? 
Only a few hints can be given by way of answer here. 

9. The narratives of the Passion, given in all the four Gospels 
with disproportionate fulness, have lately been subjected to a 
searching analysis in a sceptical spirit rivalling that of Strauss. 
Dr. Brandt,? after doing his utmost to shake our faith in the trust. 
worthiness of these pathetic records, still leaves to us eight par- 
ticulars, which even he is constrained to recognise as historical. 
These are: betrayal by one of the twelve; desertion by all of them; 
denial by Peter; death sentence under the joint responsibility of 
Jewish rulers and Roman procurator; assistance in carrying the cross 
rendered by Simon of Cyrene; crucifixion on a hill called Golgotha; 
the crime charged indicated by the inscription, “ King of the Jews”; 
death, if not preceded by a prayer for the murderers, or by the 
despairing cry, “My God, my God,” at least heralded by a loud 
voice. In these particulars we have the skeleton of the story, all that 
is needful to give the Passion tragic significance, and even to form 
a basis for theological constructions. The items omitted, the 
process before the Sanhedrim, the interviews with Pilate and 
Herod, the mockery of the soldiers, the preferential release of 
Barabbas, the sneers of passers-by, the two thieves, the parting of the 
raiment, the words from the cross, the preternatural accompaniments 
of death, are all more or less of the nature of accessories, enhancing 
greatly the impressiveness of the picture, suggesting additional 
lessons, but not altering the character of the event as a whole. 

But even accessories are important, and not to be lightly given 


1 Vide Hand-Commentay, pp. 13-17. 
* Die Evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893. 
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_ over to the tender mercies of sceptical critics. The reasons assigned 
for treating them as unhistoric are not convincing. They come 
mostly under three heads: The influence of Old Testament prophecy, 
the absence of witnesses, and the bias manifest in the accounts of 
the trial against the Jews and in favour of the Gentiles. By 
reference to the first a whole group of incidents, including the cry, 
*‘ Bli, Eli,” are summarily disposed of. Texts taken from Psalm xxii. 
and Isaiah liii. created corresponding facts. This is a gratuitous 
assumption. The facts suggested the prophecies, the prophecies did 
not create the facts. The facts were there, and the primitive 
disciples looked out for Messianic oracles to suit them, by way of 
furnishing themselves with an apologetic for the thesis, Jesus is the 
Christ. In some cases the links of proof are weak; no one could 
have thought of the texts unless the facts had been there to suggest 
them. The plea of lack of witnesses applies to what took place 
between Jesus and the various authorities before whom He appeared: 
the High Priests, Pilate, Herod. Who, it is asked, were there to 
see or hear? Who likely to be available as witnesses for the 
evangelic tradition? We cannot tell; yet it is possible there was 
quite sufficient evidence, though also possible, doubtless, that the 
evangelists were not in all cases able to give exact verifiable informa- 
tion, but were obliged to give simply the best information obtainable. 
This, at least, we may claim for them, that they did their best to 
~ ascertain the facts. As to the alleged prejudice leading to unfair 
distribution of blame for our Lord’s death between the Jewish 
authorities and the Roman governor, we may admit that there were 

‘temptations to such partiality, arising out of natural dislike of the 
- Jews and unequally natural desire to win the favour of those who 
held the reins of empire. Yet on the whole it may be affirmed that 
the representation of the evangelists is intrinsically credible as in 
harmony with all we know about the principal actors in the great 
tragedy. 

10. With regard to the teaczing, it is of course obvious that all 
recorded sayings of Jesus do not possess the same attestation. Some 
words are found in all three synoptists, some in two, and not a few 
in only one. Yet in many instances we can feel as sure of the 
authenticity of sayings found in a single Gospel as of that of sayings 
occurring in allthe three. Who can doubt, e.g., that the word, “ the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” emanated 
from the great Master? It is well in this connection to have before 
our minds the rules by which judgment should be guided. The 
following canons may legitimately be relied on :— 
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(a) Sayings supported by full synoptical attestation may be 
regarded as in substance authentic. 

(b) Sayings unsupported by full synoptical attestation may be 
regarded as authentic when their absence from a particular Gospel 
can be explained by its plan, or by the idiosyncrasy of its author. 
This covers not a few omissions by Luke. 

(c) Sayings found only in a single Gospel may be accepted as 
authentic when they sympathise with and form a natural complement 
to other well-attested sayings. This remark applies to the sayings in 
Luke vii. 47, xv. 7, concerning the connection between little forgive- 
ness and little love, and about the joy of finding things lost, which 
are complementary to the saying in all three synoptists: “the whole 
need not a physician ;” the three sayings together constituting a full 
apology for the relations between Jesus and the sinful. 

(d) All sayings possess intrinsic credibility which suit the general 
historical situation. This applies to Christ’s antipharisaic utterances, 
an element very prominent in Matthew, and very much restricted in 
Luke. 

(e) All sayings may be accepted as self-attested and needing no 
other attestation which bear the unmistakable stamp of a unique 
religious genius, rise above the capacity of the reporters, and are 
reported by them simply as unforgettable memories of the great 
Teacher handed down by a faithful tradition. 

The chief impulse to collecting the sayings of Jesus was not a 
purely historical interest, but a desire to find in the words of the 
Master what might serve as a rule to believers for the guidance of 
their life. Hence may be explained the topical grouping of sayings 
in Matthew and Luke, especially in the former, e.g., in the tenth 
chapter, whose rubric might be: a directory for the mission work of 
the church; and in the eighteenth, which might be headed: how 
the members of the Christian brotherhood are to behave towards 
each other. The question suggests itself, Would the influence of 
the practical aim be confined to grouping ? Would it not extend to 
modifications, expansions, additions, even inventions, that the words 
of the Master might cover all present requirements and correspond 
fully to present circumstances and convictions? On this topic 
Weizsaicker makes the following statement: “From the beginning 
the tradition consisted not in mere repetition, but in repetition 
combined with creative activity. And from the nature of the case 
this activity increased as time went on. Elucidations grew into text. 
The single saying was multiplied with the multiplication of its uses, 
or the words were referred to a definite case and correspondingly 
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modified. Finally, words were inserted into the text of Jesus’ 
sayings, especially in the form of instances of narrative, which were 
only meant to make His utterances more distinct.”1 This may 
seem to open a door to licence, but second thoughts tend to allay our 
fears. The aim itself supplied a check to undue freedom. Just 
because disciples desired to follow the Master and make His words 
their law, they would wish to be sure that the reported sayings gave 
them the thoughts of Jesus at least, if not His ipsissima verba. 
Then there is reason to believe that the process of fixing the 
tradition was substantially completed when the memory of Jesus was 
recent, and the men who had been with Him were at hand to guide 
and control the process. Weizsacker remarks that very little of the 
nature of accretion originated elsewhere than in the primitive church, 
and that the great mass of the evangelic tradition was formed under 
the influence of the living tradition.2 That is to say, the freedom of 
the apostolic age was controlled by knowledge and reverence. It 
was known what the Master had taught, and great respect was 
cherished for His authority. If there was no superstitious concern 
as to literal accuracy, there was a loyal solicitude that the meaning 
“conveyed by words should be true to the mind of Christ. 
11. The incidents of the Healing Ministry, which form the bulk 
of the narrative of events, are complicated with the question of 
miracle. Those for whom it is an axiom that a miracle is impossible 
‘are tempted to pronounce on that ministry the summary and sweep- 
ing verdict, unhistorical. This is not a scientific procedure. The 
question of fact should be dealt with separately on its own grounds, 
and the question of explicability taken up only in the second place. 
There are good reasons for believing that the healing ministry, mir- 
-aculous or not miraculous, was a great fact in the public career of 
Jesus. Healing is associated with teaching in all general notices of 
our Lord’s work. Nine acts of healing, some of them very remark- 
able, are reported in all the synoptical Gospels. The healing element 
in the ministry is so interwoven with the didactic that the former 
cannot be eliminated without destroying the whole story. This is 
frankly acknowledged by Harnack, who, if he does not doubt the 
reality of miracles, attaches very little apologetic value to them.’ 
The occasional notices in the Gospels of contemporary opinions, 
impressions, and theories regarding Christ's actions speak to some- 
thing extraordinary over and above the preaching and teaching. 


\The Apostolic Age, vol. ii., p. 62. 2 Ibid. 
® History of Dogma, vol. i., p. 65, note 3. 
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Mark’s graphic report of the impression produced by Christ’s first 
appearance in the synagogue of Capernaum may be cited as an 
instance. “What is this? A new teaching!—with authority He 
commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey Him.”! This 
is a veritable reminiscence, and it points to a double surprise created 
by an original style of preaching, and by an unprecedented power. 
Still more significant are the theories invented to explain away 
the power. The Pharisees accounted for it, as displayed in the 
cure of demoniacs, by the suggestion of an alliance with Beelzebub. 
Herod said: “It is John whom I beheaded risen from the dead and 
exercising the power of the spirit world”. The one theory was 
malevolent, the other absurd, but the point to be noticed is the 
existence of the theories. Men do not theorise about nothing. 
There were remarkable facts urgently demanding explanation of 
some sort. 

The healing acts of Jesus then, speaking broadly, were to begin 
with facts. How they are to be explained, and what they imply as 
to the Person of the Healer, are questions for science and theology. 
It is not scientific to neglect the phenomena as unworthy of notice. 
As little is it scientific to make the solution easy by under-statement 
of the facts to be explained, as, e.g., by viewing demoniacal possession 
as an imaginary disease. Demoniacal possession might be an 
imaginary explanation of certain classes of diseases, but the dis- 
eases themselves were serious enough, as serious as madness and 
epilepsy, which appear to have formed the physical basis of the 
malady. 

Finally, it is not to be supposed that these healing acts, though 
indubitable facts, have no permanent religious value. Their use in 
the evidences of Christianity may belong to an antiquated type of 
apologetic, but in other respects their significance is perennial. 
Whether miraculous or not, they equally reveal the wide-hearted 
benevolence of Jesus. They throw a side light on His doctrine of 
God and of man, and especially on His conception of the-ideal of 
life. The healing ministry was a tacit but effective protest against 
asceticism and the dualism on which it rests, and a proof that 
Jesus had no sympathy with the hard antithesis between spirit and 
flesh. 

12. Before leaving the topic of historicity, it may be well here to 
refer to a line of evidence which, though not worked out, has been 
suggestively sketched by Professor Sanday in his Bampton Lectures 
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on Inspiration. The thesis to be proved is “that the great mass of 
the narrative in the first three Gospels took its shape before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i.e., within less than forty years of the 


events”.! “Was there ever,” asks Dr. Sanday, “an easier problem 
for a critic to decide whether the sayings and narratives which lie 
before him came from the one side of this chasm or the other?” 


Among the instances he cites are such as these: “If, therefore, 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and then rememberest that 


thy brother hath aught against thee,” etc. Woe unto you, ye blind 


guides, which say, whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing,’ 
etc. “See thou tell no man, but go thy way, show thyself to the 


priest,” etc. That is to say, the altar, the temple, the priesthood 


are still in existence. This is not decisive as to the date of our Gos- 


pels, but it is decisive as to much of the material contained in them 
having assumed fixed shape, either in oral or in written form, before 
the great crisis of Israel. 


13. Historicity, be it finally noted, is not to be confounded with 


absolute accuracy, or perfect agreement between, parallel accounts. 
Harmonistic is a thing of the past. It was a well-meant discipline, 
“but it took in hand an insoluble problem, and it unduly magnified the 


importance of a solution, even if it had been possible. Questions as 
to occasions on which reported words and acts of Jesus were spoken 


or done, as to the connections between sayings grouped together in 


‘one Gospel, dispersed in the pages of another, as to the diverse 
forms of sayings in parallel reports, are for us now secondary. The 
‘broad question we ask as to the words of Jesus is: have we here, in 
the main, words actually spoken by Jesus, once or twice, now or 
| then, in this connection or in that, in separate aphorisms or in con- 
nected discourse, in the form reported by this or that evangelist, or 
in a form not exactly reproduced by any of them, yet conveying a 
sense sufficiently reflected in all the versions? Is the Lord’s prayer 
the Lord’s at whatever time given to His disciples? Is the “Sermon 
on the Mount” made up of real utterances of Jesus, whether all 
spoken at one time, as Matthew’s report seems to imply, or on 
various occasions, as we should infer from Luke’s narrative? Did 
Jesus actually say: “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” 
whether with the addition, “to repentance,” as it stands in Luke, or 
without, as in the genuine text of the same Logion in Matthew and 
Mark? Did He speak the parable of the lost sheep—whether in 
Matthew’s form or in Luke’s, or in a form differing verbally from 
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both—to disciples, to Pharisees, or perhaps to neither, but to publi- 
cans, yet conveying in some form and to some audience the great 
thought that there was a passion in His heart and in the heart of 
God for saving lost men? It is greatly to be desired that devout 
readers of the Gospels should be emancipated from legal bondage to 
the theological figment of inerrancy. Till this is done, it is impos- 
sible to enjoy in full the Gospel story, or feel its essential truth and 
reality. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


Section I. ConrTeENTS. 


. The second Gospel has no account of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus. The narrative opens with the prelude to the public ministry, 
the preaching and baptism of the prophet John; and the sequel 
consists of a rapid sketch of that ministry in a series of graphic tab- 
- leaux from its commencement in Galilee to its tragic close in Jerusa- 
lem. This fact alone raises a presumption in favour of Mark’s claim 
_ to be the earliest of the three synoptical Gospels. Other considera- 
tions pointing in the same direction are its comparative brevity and 
the meagreness of its account of Christ’s teaching. This Gospel 
wears the aspect of a first sketch of the memorable career of one 
_who had become an object of religious faith and love to the circle of 
readers for whose benefit it was written. As such it is entitled to 
precedence in an introduction to the three synoptists, though, in our 
detailed comments, we follow the order in which they are arranged in 
the New Testament. It is convenient to take Mark first for this 
further reason, that from its pages we can form the clearest idea of 
the general course of our Lord’s history after He entered on His 
Messianic calling. In none of the three Gospels can we find a 
definite chronological plan, but it is possible from any one of them to 
form a general idea of the leading stages of the ministry, and most 
easily and clearly from the second. 

2. The first stage was the synagogue ministry. After His bap- 
tism in the Jordan and His temptation in the wilderness, Jesus 
returned to Galilee and began to preach the “Gospel of the King- 
dom of God”.! The synagogue was the scene of this preaching, 
The first appearance of Jesus in a synagogue was in Capernaum, 
where He at once made a great impression both by His discourse 
and by the cure of a demoniac.? This was simply the commence- 
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ment of a preaching tour in the synagogues of Galilee. Jesus made 
no stay in Capernaum. He left the town the day after He preached 
in its synagogue, very early in the morning.’ He left so early in 
the day because He feared detention by the people. He left in such 
haste because He knew that He could preach in the synagogues 
only by the consent of the authorities, which might soon be with- 
held through sinister influence. This synagogue preaching naturally 
formed the first phase in Christ’s work, The synagogue presented 
a ready opportunity of coming into contact with the people. Any 
man might speak there with the permission of the ruler. But he 
could speak only so long as he was a persona grata, and Jesus, con- 
scious of the wide cleavage in thought and feeling between Himself 
and the scribes, could not but fear that He would not remain such 
long. It was now or never, at the outset or not at all, so far as the 
synagogue was concerned. 

3. How long this synagogue ministry lasted is not expressly in- 
dicated. A considerable period is implied in the statement: “He 
preached in their synagogues throughout all Galilee”? It is not 
necessary to take this strictly, especially in view of the populousness 
of Galilee and the multitude of its towns large and small, as indi- 
cated by Josephus. But the statement must be taken in earnest 
so far as to recognise that Jesus had a deliberate plan for a 
synagogue ministry in Galilee, and that He carried it out to a con- 
siderable extent. It is not improbable that it was interrupted by the 
influence of the scribes, whom we find lying in wait for Him on His 
return from the preaching tour to Capernaum.* 

4., With the anecdote in which the scribes figure as captious 
critics of Jesus a new phase in the story begins. The keynote of 
the first chapter is popularity ; that of the next is opposition. In 
this juxtaposition the evangelist is not merely aiming at dramatic 
effect, but reflecting in his narrative a real historical sequence. The 
popularity and the opposition were related to each other as cause 
and effect. It is true that having once entered on this second topic, 
he groups together a series of incidents illustrating the hostile atti- 
tude of the scribes, which have a topical rather than a temporal 
connection, in this probably following the example of his voucher, 
Peter. These extend from chap. ii. 1 to chap. iii. 6, constituting the 


1 Mark i, 35. 2 Mark i. 39. 
® Josephus gives the number of towns at 204, the smallest having 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. Wide his Vita, chap. xlv., and Bell. ¥ud., iii., 2, 3. 
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second division of the story, chap. i. 14-45 being the first. The two 

together set before us the two forces whose action and interaction 
can be traced throughout the drama, and whose resultant will be 
the cross: the favour of the people, the ill-will of their religious 
leaders. 

5. Within the second group of anecdotes illustrating the hos- 
tility of the scribes, a place is assigned to an incident which ought 
not to be regarded as a mere subordinate detail under that general 
category, but rather as pointing to another phase of our Lord’s 
activity co-ordinate in importance with the preaching in the 
Synagogues. I refer to the meeting with the publicans, and in con- 
nection with that the call of Levi or Matthew. That action of 
Jesus had a decisive effect in alienating the scribes, but meantime 
this is not the thing to be emphasised. We have to recognise in 
this new movement a second stage in the ministry of Jesus. First, 
preaching in the synagogues to the Jews of respectable character 
and good religious habit; next, a mission to the practically excom- 
municated, non-synagogue-going, socially outcast part of the com- 
munity. Mark, more than his brother evangelists, shows his sense 

of the importance and significance of this new departure, especially 
by the observation: “there were many (publicans and sinners), and 
they followed Him”.? That is to say, the class was large enough to 
demand special attention, and they were inviting attention and 
awakening interest in them by the interest they on their side were 
beginning to take in Jesus and His work. Without doubt this 
mission to the publicans bulked much larger in fact than it does in 
_the pages of the evangelists or in the thoughts of average readers of 
the Gospels, and it must be one of the cares of the interpreter to 
make it appear in its true dimensions.* There is nothing in the 
Gospels more characteristic of Jesus, or of deeper, more lasting sig- 
nificance as to the nature and tendency of the Christian faith. 

6. The third stage in the ministry of Jesus was the formation of 
a disciple-circle. Of the beginnings of this movement Mark gives us 
a glimpse in chap. i. 16-20, where he reports the call of the four 
fishermen, Peter and Andrew, James and John; and in the words 
Jesus is reported to have spoken to the first pair of brothers there 
is a clear indication of a purpose to gather about Him a band of men 
not merely for personal service but in order to training for a high 
calling. Levi’s call, reported in chap. ii., is another indication of 


Chap. ii, 13-17. 2 Chap. ii, 15. 
3 Vide notes on this section in Matthew and in Mark. 
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the same kind. But it is in the section of the Gospel beginning at 
chap. iii. 7, and extending to chap. vi. 13, that the disciples pro- 
perly come to the front. An intention on the part of the evangelist 
to give them prominence is betrayed in the pointed way in which he 
refers to them in iii. 7: “And Jesus with the disciples withdrew 
towards the sea”! A little further on in the same chapter we read 
of the retirement of Jesus to the mountain with a band of disciples, 
out of which He selects an inner circle of twelve.2 And at various 
points in this division of the Gospel the disciple-band is referred to 
in a way to indicate that they are assuming a new importance to the 
mind of Jesus.* 

7. This importance was due in part to dissatisfaction with the 
result of the general ministry among the people. Jesus had preached 
often, and healed many, in synagogue and highway, and had become 
in consequence the idol of the masses who gathered in increasing 
numbers from all quarters, and crowded around Him wherever He 
went, as we read in chap. iii. 7-12. But this popularity did not 
gratify Him; it rather bored Him. He did not weary in well-doing, 
but He was disappointed with the outcome. This disappointment 
found expression in the parable of the sower, which was really a 
critical estimate of the synagogue ministry to this sad effect: much 
seed sown ; little fruit. From this comparatively fruitless ministry 
among the many, Jesus turned with yearning to the susceptible few 
in hope to find in them a good soil that should bring forth ripe fruit, 
thirty, sixty, or even an hundred fold. After a long enough time had 
elapsed to make it possible to form an estimate of the spiritual 
situation, He judged that in a disciple-circle lay His only chance of 
deep permanent influence. Hence He naturally sought to extricate 
Himself from the crowd, and to get away from collisions with un- 
sympathetic scribes, that He might have leisure to indoctrinate the 
chosen band ir the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. Leisure, 
quiet, retirement—that more and more was His aim. 

8. This desire for opportunity to perform the functions of a 
master is made more apparent by Mark than by the two other 
synoptists. He comes far short of them in his report of Christ’s 
teaching, but he brings out much more clearly than they Christ’s 
desire for undisturbed intercourse with the twelve, the reasons for 
it, and the persistent efforts of the Master to accomplish His object. 
It is from his pages we learn of the escapes of Jesus from the crowds 


1 werd tay wadnréy stands before dvexdpnoer in the best texts, 
* Chap. iii. 13. ® Vide iii. 31-35; iv. 10-25; vi. 7-13. 
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and from the scribes. These escapes, as reported by Mark, take 
place in all directions possible for one whose work lay on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee: towards the hill behind, 
towards the eastern shore, towards the northern borderland. Five 
in all are mentioned: one to the hill;! two to the eastern shore, 
first in an eastward,? then in a northerly direction;* two to the 
north, first to the borders of Tyre and Sidon,‘ next to the neigh- 
bourhood of Caesarea Philippi.’ All had the same end in view: the 
_ instruction of the disciples. It was in connection with the first that 
the “Sermon on the Mount,” or the Teaching on the Hill, though 
not mentioned by Mark, was doubtless communicated. The second 
and third attempts, the flights across the lake, were unsuccessful, 
being frustrated in the first case by an accidental meeting with a 
demoniac, and in the second by the determination of the multitude 
not to let Jesus get away from thet~. Therefore, to make sure, the 
Master had to retire with His disciples to the northern limits of the 
land, and even beyond them, into Gentile territory, that there He 
might, undisturbed, talk to His disciples about the crisis that He 
now clearly perceived to be approaching. 

9. These last flights of Jesus take us on to a point in the story 
considerably in advance of the end of the third section, chap. vi. 13. 
The material lying between this place and chap. viii. 27 shows us the 
progress of the drama under the ever-intensifying influence of the 
two great forces, popularity and hostility. The multitude grows 
ever larger till it reaches the dimensions of 5000,° and the enmity of 
the scribes becomes ever more acute as the divergence of the ways 
of Jesus from theirs becomes increasingly manifest, and His ab- 
-horrence of their doctrines and spirit receives more unreserved 
expression.’ After the encounter with the scribes occasioned by 
the neglect of the disciple-circle to comply with Rabbinical customs 
in the matter of ceremonial ablutions, Jesus felt that it was a mere 
question of time when the enmity of His foes would culminate in an 
effort to compass His death. What He had now to do therefore 
was to prepare Himself and His disciples for the end. Accord- 
ingly, Mark reports that after that incident Jesus went thence 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, desiring that no one should 
know.’ He could not be hid even there, and so to make sure 
of privacy He seems to have made a wide excursion into heathen 
territory, through Tyre and Sidon, possibly across the moun- 

1 Chap. iii. 13. 2 Chap. iv. 35. 3 Chap. vi. 30. 4 Chap. vii. 24. 

5 Chap. viii. 27. © Chap. vi. a4. ’ Chap. vii. 1-23. © Chap. vii. 24. 
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tains towards Damascus, and so through Decapolis back to 
Galilee? Then followed, after an interval, the excursion to 
Caesarea Philippi, for ever memorable as the occasion on which 
Peter confessed his belief that his Master was the Christ, and the 
Master began to tell His disciples that He was destined ere long to 
suffer death at the hands of the scribes.’ 

10. From that point onwards Mark relates the last scenes in 
Galilee, the departure to the south, with the incidents on the way, 
the entry into Jerusalem, with the stirring incidents of the Passion 
Week, and, finally, the tragic story of the crucifixion. Throughout 
this later part of his narrative it is evident that the one great theme 
of conversation between Jesus and His disciples was the cross: His 
cross and theirs, the necessity of self-sacrifice for all the faithful, 
the rewards of those who loyally bear their cross, and the penalties 
appointed for those whose ruling spirit is ambition.’ 


SgecTIoNn II. CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The outstanding characteristic of Mark is realism. I have in 
view here, not the graphic, descriptive, literary style which is gene- 
rally ascribed to Mark, but the unreserved manner in which he pre- 
sents the person and character of Jesus and of the disciples. He 
states facts as they were, when one might be tempted not to state 
them at all, or to exhibit them in a subdued light. He describes 
from the life, avoiding toning down, reticence, generalised expression, 
or euphemistic circumlocution. In this respect there is a great con- 
trast between the second Gospel and the third, and it is only when 
we have made ourselves acquainted with the peculiarities of the two 
Gospels that we are able fully to appreciate those of either. The 
difference is this. Luke’s whole style of presentation is manifestly 
influenced by the present position of Jesus and the disciples: Jesus 
the risen and exalted Lord, the disciples Apostles. For Mark Jesus 
is the Jesus of history, and the disciples are simply disciples. Luke 
writes from the view-point of reverential faith, Mark from that of 
loving vivid recollection. It is impossible by rapid citation of in- 
stances to give an adequate idea of these distinguishing features; 
all that can be done is to refer to a few examples in explanation of 
what I mean. In Mark’s pages, Jesus before He begins His public 
career is a carpenter At the temptation He is driven by the Spirit 


1 Chap. vii. 31. 2 Chap. viii. 27-33. 
3 Vide chap. ix. 33-50 3 &- 23-45. * Chap. vi. 3. 
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into the wilderness.! His first appearance in the synagogue of 
Capernaum is so remarkable that people say to each other: “What 
is this? A newteaching! With authority commandeth He even 
unclean spirits, and they obey Him.”* Early the following morning 
‘He makes what has the aspect of an unaccountable and undignified 
flight from Capernaum.’ By-and-by, when He is fully engrossed 
in His teaching and ‘healing ministries, His relatives come to 
rescue Him from His enthusiasm, deeming Him beside Himself.‘ 
On the day of the parable-discourse from the boat He makes 
another flight, He saying to the disciples: Let us go over to the other 
side; they promptly obeying orders suddenly given and carrying 
Him off from the crowd, even as He was.’ Towards the end, on the 
ascent to Jerusalem, Jesus goes before the disciples, and His 
manner is such that those who follow are amazed.6 When He 
sends for the colt on which He rides into the Holy City, He bids 
the two disciples promise to the owner that the colt will be re- 
turned when He has had His use of it.’ 

2. The realism of Mark makes for its historicity. It is a 
guarantee of first-hand reports, such as one might expect from 
Peter. Peter reverences his risen Lord as much as Luke or any 
other man. But he is one of the men who have been with Jesus, 
and he speaks from indelible impressions made on his eye and 
ear, while Luke reports at secord-hand from written accounts for 
the most part. The same realism is a strong argument in favour of 
Mark’s priority. It speaks tp an early date before the feeling of de- 
‘corum had become controlling as it is seen to be in Luke’s Gospel. 
Mark is the archaic Gospel, written under the inspiration not of 
prophecy like Matthew, or of present reverence like Luke, but of 
fondly cherished past memories. In it we get nearest to the true 
human personality of Jesus in all its originality and power, and as 
coloured by the time and the place. And the character of Jesus 
loses nothing by the realistic presentation. Nothing is told that 
needed to be hid. The homeliest facts reported by the evangelist 
only increase our interest and our admiration. One who desires to 
see the Jesus of history truly should con well the pages of Mark 
first, then pass on to Matthew and Luke. 

3. By comparison with the companion Gospels Mark lacks a 
conspicuous didactic aim. The purpose of the writer seems to be 


1 Chap. i. 12. 8 Chap. i. 276 ® Chap. i. 35-38. 4 Chap. iii. 21. 
* Chap. iv. 35. © Chap. x. 32. 7 Chap. xi. 3. 
8 Vide Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar, p. 7. 
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mainly just to tell what he knows about Jesus. Some have tried 
to show that this Gospel is an endeavour to read into the evangelic 
history the ideas of Paulinism.1 Others have maintained that the 
purpose of the writer is to observe a studied, calculated neutrality 
between Paulinism and Judaism.? These opposite views may be 
left to destroy each other. Others, again, have found in the book 
a contribution towards establishing Christians in the faith that 
Jesus was the Messiah, when that faith was tried by a delayed 
second coming.’ A didactic programme has been supposed to be 
hinted at in the opening words: “The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” and attemnts have been made to 
show that in the sequel this programme is steadily kept in view. I 
am by no means anxious to negative these last suggestions; all | 
say is that the didactic purpose is not prominent. The writer 
seems to say, not: “These are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” but more simply: “These are 
written that ye may know Jesus”. This also makes for the histori- 
city and early date of the archaic Gospel. 

4. Among the more obvious characteristics of Mark’s literary 
style are the use of dual phrases in descriptive passages, a liking 
for diminutives, occasional Latinisms, the frequent employment of 
ed6us in narrative and of the historical present, both tending to 
vividness and giving the impression of an eye-witness. The rough 
vigour and crude grammar frequently noticeable in Mark’s reports 
strengthen this impression. The style is colloquial rather than 
literary. To this in part is due the unsatisfactory state of the 
text. Mark’s roughness and originality were too much for the 
scribes. They could not rest till they had smoothed down every- 
thing to commonplace. Harmonising propensities also are re- 
sponsible for the multiplicity of variants, the less important Gospel 
being forced into conformity with the more important. 


Section III. AuTHor, DEsTINATION, Dare. 


1, The Gospel itself contains no indication as to who wrote it. 
That the writer was one bearing the name of Mark rests solely on 
an ecclesiastical tradition whose reliableness there has been no 
disposition to question. The Mark referred to has been from the 


1So Pfleiderer in his Urchristenthum, 
? So Baur and other members of the Tubingen school. 
5 So Bernhard Weiss, vide Das Marcusevangelium, Einleitung, p. 23. 
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earliest times till now identified with the Mark named in Acts xii. 12, 

as the son of a Mary; in xiii. 5,13, as the attendant of Paul and 
Barnabas on their mission journey; and in xv. 39, as the travelling 
companion of Barnabas alone after he had separated from Paul ; 
also, in Colossians iv. 10, as the cousin (dvefids) of Barnabas ; and, 
finally, in 2 Timothy iv. 11, and Philemon 24, as rendering useful 
services to Paul. 

2. The explanations of Jewish customs, ¢.g., ceremonial washings 
(chap. vii. 3-4), and words such as Talitha cumi and Ephphatha, 
and the technical term “common” or “unclean” (v. 41, vii. 34, 
vii. 2), point to non-Jewish readers; and the use of Latinisms is 
most naturally accounted for by the supposition that the book was 
written among and for Roman Christians. 

8. The dates of the Gospels generally have been a subject of 
much controversy, and the endless diversity of opinion means that 
the whole matter belongs largely to the region of conjecture. The 
vefy late dates assigned to these writings by the Tibingen school are 

“now generally abandoned. By many competent critics the Synopti- 
cal Gospels are placed well within the first century, say, between 
the years 60 and 80. Tocondescend upona precise year is im- 
possible. One cannot even determine with absolute confidence 
whether the earliest of them, i.e., Mark, was written before or after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The point of practical importance 
‘is not the date at which a Gospel was composed, but the historical 
value of its materials. In this respect the claims of Mark, as we 
have seen, stand high.” 


” On the Appendix of Mark, chap. xvi. 9-20, vide Notes ad loc. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Section I. CoNnTENTS. 


1. As has been stated in chap. i., the bulk of Mark’s narrative 
is substantially taken up into Matthew’s longer story. But to that 
narrative of the archaic Gospel is added much new material, con- 
sisting mainly of the teaching of our Lord. This teaching as 
reproduced in the first Gospel consists not of short pregnant sen- 
tences such as Mark has preserved, but of connected discourses of 
considerable length—the longest and the most important being that 
familiarly known as the “Sermon on the Mount”. Whether this 
connected character is due to the Teacher or to the evangelist has 
been disputed, the bias of critical opinion being strongly in favour 
of the latter alternative. Extreme views on either side are to be 
avoided. That Jesus uttered only short pithy sayings is a gratuitous 
assumption. In connection with deliberate efforts to instruct the 
disciples, the presumption is in favour of continuous discourse. On 
the other hand, in some of the discourses reported in Matthew, e.g., 
that in chap. x. on apostolic duties and tribulations, agglomera- 
tion is apparent. To what Jesus said tu the twelve in sending them 
forth on their Galilean mission the evangelist, naturally and not 
inappropriately, adds weighty words which bear on the more mo. 
mentous mission of the apostles as the propagandists in the wide 
world of the Christian faith. A similar instance of editorial com- 
bination of kindred matter only topically connected may be found 
in the parabolic discourse (chap. xiii.). Matthew’s seven parables 
were doubtless all spoken by Jesus, but not that day. The parables 
spoken from the boat were probably all of one type, presenting together 
a critical review of Christ’s past ministry among the people. On the 
other hand, I am inclined to think that the contents of chaps. xviii. 
and xxiii. for the most part belong to the respective occasions with 
which they are connected in the Gospel. The call for careful 
admonition to the twelve at Capernaum was urgent, and the Master 
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would have much to say to His offending disciples. Then nothing 
could be more fitting than that Jesus should at the close of His 
life deliver a final and full testimony against the spurious sanctity 
which He had often criticised in a fragmentary way, and which was 
now at last to cause His death. 

2. The main interest of the question now under consideration 
revolves around the “Sermon on the Mount”. That a discourse 
of some length was delivered on the mountain Luke’s report proves. 
Luke, even in this case, breaks up much of Matthew’s connected 
matter into short separate utterances, but yet he agrees with 
Matthew in ascribing to Jesus something like an oration. Though 
much abbreviated, his report of the discourse is still a discourse. 
The only question is which of the two comes nearer the original in 
length and contents. Now, the feeling is a very natural one that 
Jesus could hardly have spoken so long a discourse as Matthew 
puts into His mouth at one time, and to a popular audience. But 
two questions have to be asked here. Did Jesus address a popular 
audience ? Did He speak all at one time in the sense of a con- 
tinuous discourse of one hour or two hours’ length? I am strongly 
inclined to answer both questions in the negative. Jesus addressed 
Himself to disciples ; His discourse was teaching, not popular 
-preaching—Didache, not Kerygma. And the time occupied in com- 
municating that teaching was probably a week rather than an hour. 
Matthew’s report, in chaps. v.-vii., in that case will have to be 
viewed as a summary of what the Great Teacher said to His dis- 
ciples in a leisurely way on sundry topics relating to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, during a season of retreat on the summit of the hills to 
‘the west of the Galilean Lake. Instead of calling it the Sermon 
on the Mount, we should more properly designate it the Teaching on 
the Hili.4 

3. The insertion of great masses of didactic matter into the 
framework of Mark’s narrative weakens our sense of the progress 
of the history in reading Matthew. The didactic interest over- 
shadowed the historical in the evangelist’s own mind, with the 
result that his story does not present the aspect of a life-drama 
steadily moving on, but rather that of a collection of discourses 
furnished with slight historical introductions. The “Sermon on 
the Mount” comes upon us before we are prepared for it. To 
appreciate it fully we must realise that before it was spoken Jesus 


1 For further remarks on this point vide Notes on the Sermon at the beginning 
and throughout. 
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had preached in many synagogues and to many street crowds, and 
that a long enough time had elapsed for the Preacher to feel that 
His ministry had been to a large extent fruitless, and that to 
establish and perpetuate His influence He must now devote Himself 
to the careful instruction of a disciple-circle. The miscellaneous- 
ness of the parable-collection in chap. xiii. hides from us the fact 
that that day Jesus was sitting in judgment on His own past 
ministry and pronouncing on it the verdict: Much seed, little fruit; 
so justifying Himself for attending henceforth less to the many and 
more to the few. 

4. While the connections of Matthew’s discourses are topical 
rather than temporal, and the sense of progress in his narrative is 
comparatively weak, there is a manifest correspondence between 
the discourses he imputes to Jesus and the whole circumstances of 
the times in which Jesus lived. This remark applies especially to 
the criticism of Pharisaism, which occupies so prominent a place in 
the first Gospel, as compared, ¢.g., with the third, in which that 
element retires comparatively into the background. Keen conflict 
between our Lord and the Scribes and Pharisees was inevitable, and 
the amount of controversial material in the first Gospel speaks 
strongly in favour of its fidelity to fact in this part of its record, 
even as the unique quality of the anti-Pharisaic sayings ascribed to 
Jesus bears witness to their originality. In the Teaching on the 
Hill the references to Scribism and Pharisaism are, as was fitting, 
the criticised parties not being present, didactic rather than 
controversial, but there can be little doubt that Jesus would take 
occasion there to indicate the difference between His religious ideas 
and those in vogue at the time. Here it is not Matthew that adds, 
but Luke that omits. 

5. It has been maintained that Matthew’s account of our Lord’s 
teaching is not uniform in character—is, indeed, so discrepant as to 
suggest different hands writing in diverse interests and with con- 
flicting theological attitudes. D’Eichthal, ¢.g., is of opinion that the 
primitive Matthew was the earliest written Gospel, and that its 
contents were much the same as those found in canonical Mark; 
but that, through being the earliest, it had exceptional authority, 
and was therefore liable to be added to with a view to furnishing it 
with support in the teaching of Christ for developing Christianity. 
D’Eichthal counts as many as forty-five “ Annexes” gradually in- 
troduced in this way, including the history of the infancy, many 


1 Les E vangiles. 
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parables, numerous passages bearing on the Person of Christ, the 
Church, the Resurrection, the Second Advent, etc. From this 
questionable honour of becoming “a place of deposit” for new 
material, as Dr. Estlin Carpenter calls it,| Mark, according to 
-D’Eichthal, was protected by its greater obscurity and inferior 
authority; hence its modest dimensions and superior reliableness 
in point of fidelity to actual historic truth. 

This theory is plausible, and we are not entitled to say @ priort 
that it has no foundation in fact. Additions to the Gospels might 
creep in before they became canonical, as they crept in afterwards 
through the agency of copyists. The sayings about the indestructi- 
bility of the law (v. 17-19) and the founding of the Church (xvi. 18, 19) 
might possibly be examples in point. But possibility is one thing, 
probability another. To prove diversity of hand or successive 
deposits of evangelic tradition by men living at different times, 
and acting in the interest of distinct or even opposing tendencies, 
it is not enough to point to apparently conflicting elements and 
exclaim: “ Behold a Gospel of contradictions”.* On this topic I 
may refer readers to what has been already stated in discussing 
the subject of the historicity of the Gospels. And \ may here add 
that it would not be difficult to conceive a situation for which the 
Gospel might have been written by one man, as it now. stands. 
Dr. Weiss, indeed, has successfully done this in his work on the 

- Gospel of Matthew and its parallels in Luke. He conceives the 
Gospel, substantially as we have it, to have been written shortly 
after the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish State, when the 
faith of Jewish Christians in the Messiahship of Jesus would be 
sorely shaken by the events: the promised wlessianic Kingdom 
passing away irretrievably from Israel and taking up its abode 
among Gentiles. The Gospel that was to meet this situation would 
have to show that Jesus was indeed the Messianic King, in whose 
history many prophetic oracles found their fulfilment; that He did 
His utmost to found the kingdom in Israel, but was frustrated by 
the unbelief of the people, and especially of its rulers; that, there- 
fore, the kingdom was driven forth from Jewish soil, and was now 
to be found mainly in the Gentile Church, and there Cad been left 
to Israel only an inheritance of woe; that though Jesus had pre- 
dicted this doom He nevertheless loved His people, had loyally and 


1 The First Three Gospels, p. 379- 
2 Dr. Estlin Carpenter, in the above work, p. 363, remarks: '* Truly has the 
first Gospel been called a ‘ Gospel of contradictions’ ”’. 
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lovingly sought her good, had spoken with reverence of her God- 
given law (while treating with disrespect Rabbinical traditions), and 
honoured it by personal observance. This hypothesis fairly meets 
the requirements of the case. It covers the phenomena of the 
Gospel, and it is compatible with unity of plan and authorship. 


Secrion I]. CHARACTERISTICS, 


1. The most outstanding characteristic of the first Gospel is that 
it paints the life-image of Jesus in prophetic colours. While in 
Mark Jesus is presented realistically as a man, in Matthew He is 
presented as the Christ, verified as such by the applicability of many 
prophetic oracles to the details of His childhood, His public ministry, 
and His last sufferings. 

2. If the realism of Mark makes for the historicity of this Gospel, 
the prophetic colouring so conspicuous in Matthew need not detract 
from the historicity of its accounts. This feature may be due in 
part to the personal idiosyncrasy of the writer and in part to his 
didactic aim. He may have set himself to verify the thesis, Jesus 
the Christ, for his own satisfaction, or it may have been necessary 
that he should do so in order to strengthen the faith of his first 
readers. In either case the presumption is that the operation he 
was engaged in consisted in discovering prophetic texts to answer 
facts ready to his hand, not in first making a collection of texts and 
then inventing facts corresponding to them. The facts suggested 
the texts, the texts did not create the facts, though in some instances 
they might influence the mode of stating facts. In this connection 
it is important to note that the evangelist applies his prophetic _ 
method to the whole of his material, including that which is common 
to him with Mark. He has his prophetic oracles ready to be attached 
as labels to events which Mark reports simply as matters of fact. 
Thus Mark’s dry statement, “they went into Capernaum,” ? referring 
to Jesus and His followers proceeding northwards from the scene of 
the baptism, in Matthew’s hands assumes the character of a solemn 
announcement of an epoch-making event, whereby an ancient oracle 
concerning the appearing of a great light in Galilee of the Gentiles 
received its fulfilment.? Again, Mark’s matter-of-fact report of the 
extensive healing function in Capernaum on the Sabbath evening is 
in Matthew adorned with a beautiful citation from Isaiah’s famous 


4 Vide Weiss, Das Matthdus-Evangelium und seine Lucas-parallelen, p. 39. 
2 Mark i, 21, 5 Matt. iv. 2-17, 
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oracle concerning the suffering servant of Jehovah. Once more, 
to Mark’s simple statement that Jesus withdrew Himself to the sea 
after the collision with the Pharisees occasioned by the healing on 
a Sabbath of the man with a withered hand, the first evangelist 
attaches a fine prophetic picture, as if to show readers the true 
Jesus as opposed to the Jesus of Pharisaic imagination.’ From 
these instances we see his method. He is not inventing history, 
but enriching history with prophetic emblazonments for apologetic 
_ purposes, or for increase of edification. Such is the fact, we observe, 
when we have it in our power to control his statements by compari- 
son with Mark’s; such we may assume to be the fact when we 
have not that in our power, as, ¢.g., in the narrative relating to the 
birth and infancy of Jesus, in which prophetic citations are unusually 
abundant. The question as to the historicity of that narrative has 
its own peculiar difficulties, into which 4 do not here enter. The 
point I wish to make is that the numerous prophetic references cast 
no additional shadow of doubt on its historicity. Here too the 
evangelist is simply attaching prophetic oracles to what he regards 
as historic data. If invention has been at work it has not been in 
his imagination. This is manifest even from the very weakness of 
some of the citations, such as “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
“Rachel weeping for her children,” and “He shall be called a 
Nazarene”. Who could ever have thought of these unless there 
had been traditional data accepted by the Christian community (and 
by the writer of the Gospel) as facts? The last citation is especially 
far-fetched. It is impossible to say whence it is taken; it could 
never have entered into the mind of any one unless the fact of 
the settlement in Nazareth had been there to begin with, creating a 
desire to find for it also, if at all possible, some prophetic antici- 
pation. 

These prophetic passages served their purpose in the apologetic 
of the apostolic age. For us now their value is not apologetic, 
except indeed in a way not contemplated by the evangelist. Their 
occasional weakness as proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus can be 
utilised in the manner above hinted at in support of the historicity 
of the evangelic tradition. But the chief permanent value of these 
citations lies in the light they throw on the evangelist’s own con- 
‘ception of Jesus. We see from them that he thought of Jesus as 
the Light of Galilee, the sympathetic Bearer of humanity’s heavy 
burden, the Beloved of God, the Peacemaker, the Friend of weak- 


4 Matt. viii. 17. 9 Matt. xii. 15-21, Cj. Mark iii. 7. 
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ness, the Man who had it in Him by gifts and graces to perform a 
Christ’s part for all the world. Truly a noble conception, which 
lends perennial interest to the texts in which it is embodied. 

3. In the foregoing remarks I have anticipated to a certain 
extent what relates to the question of didactic aim. That the first 
Gospel has such an aim is obvious from the careful manner in which 
the prophetic argument is elaborated. The purpose is to confirm 
Jewish Christians in the faith that Jesus is the Christ. The purpose 
is revealed in the very first sentence and in the genealogy to which 
it forms a preface. “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.” The Son of David first, 
because on that hangs the Messianic claim; the Son of Abraham 
likewise, because that makes Him a Jew, a fellow-countryman of those 
for whose benefit the Gospel is written. The genealogy is the first 
contribution to the apologetic argument. The logic of it is this: 
“The Psalms and Prophets predict the coming of a great Messianic 
King who shall be a descendant of the house of David; this genealogy 
shows that Jesus possessed that qualification for Messiahship. Ha 
is the rod out of the stem of Jesse.” Whoever compiled the 
genealogy did it under the impression that physical descent from 
David was indispensable to Jesus being the Christ. But it does not 
follow that the genealogy was manufactured to serve that purpose. 
The descent from David might be a well-known fact utilised for an 
apologetic aim. For us, though a fact, it is of no vital consequence, 
Our faith that Jesus is the Christ does not rest on any such external 
ground, but on spiritual fitness to be the world’s Saviour. We 
reverse the logic of the Jewish Church. They reasoned: because 
David’s Son, therefore the Christ. We reason: because the Christ, 
therefore David’s Son, at least in spirit.} ’ 

4. In speaking of the literary characteristics of Matthew it is 
necessary to keep in mind that some of these may come from the 
Logia of the apostle Matthew, and that others may be due to the 
evangelist. Critics ascribe to the apostolic source certain phrases 
of frequent recurrence, such as kal i8ou, dphy héyw piv, 6 warhp 6 év 
Tois oupavois. Among the features of the evangelist’s own style they 
recognise the frequent use of such words as rére, héywv, mpocedOdr, 
Sxhot, droKpibeis, dvaxwpeiv, Neyspevos, and such phrases as ti got Soxei, 
ovpBovdoy hapBdvew, nar” Svap, ev exeivy TH naipo.? By comparison 
with Mark, the style of this Gospel is smooth and correct. 


1 Vide notes on Matt. i.  * Vide Weiss, Matthdus-Evangelium, pp. 23-4, 
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Section II, Avutuor, Destination, DATE. 


1, If the views of modern critics as to the relation of the first 
Canonical Gospel to the Logia, compiled by the apostle Matthew, be 
well founded, then that apostle was not its author. Who the 
evangelist was is unknown. That he was a Jew is highly probable, 
that he was a Palestinian Jew has been generally assumed; but 
Weiss calls this in question. That he wrote in Greek is held to be 
proved by the use which he makes of the Septuagint in his citations 
of Old Testament prophecy, and by traces of dependence on the 
Greek Gospel of Mark. But the view that our Greek Gospel of 
Matthew is a translation by some unknown hand from a book with 
the same contents in the Hebrew tongue still has its advocates, 
among whom may be mentioned Schanz, of Tiibingen.! 

2. The destination of the Gospel was in all probability to a 
community of Jewish Christians, whose faith it was designed to 
strengthen. How it was fitted to serve this end has been indicated 
in Section I. § 5, 

3. The probable date is shortly after the destruction of the 
Jewish State. Some things have been supposed to imply a much 
later date, ¢.g., the commission to the disciples in chapter xxviii. 18, 
with its explicit Trinity, its pronounced universalism, and its doctrine 
of a spiritual presence. On these points the reader is referred to 
the commentary. 


1 Vide his Commentar iiber das Evangelium des heiligen Matthéus: Einleitung. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


Section I. CONTENTS. 


f. Luke's Gospel includes much of the narrative of Mark and 
large portions of the didactic matter contained in Matthew. There 
are numerous omissions in both departments, but on the other 
hand also considerable additions, especially in the didactic element. 
The third evangelist has greatly enriched the treasure of the 
parables, for it is in this important division of our Lord’s teaching 
that his peculiar contribution chiefly lies. The amount of new 
matter suffices to raise the question as to its source. It can hardly 
be thought that the author of the first Gospel would have omitted 
so much valuable material, had it lain before his eye in the Logia. 
The hypothesis of a third source, therefore, readily suggests itself 
—a collection of reminiscences distinct from Mark and the book of 
Logia, whence Luke drew such beautiful parables as the Good 
Samaritan, the Selfish Neighbour and the Unjust fudge, the 
Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, Lazarus and Dives, and the 
Pharisee and Publican. The chapters on the infancy and on the re- 
surrection, so entirely different from the corresponding chapters in 
Matthew, might suggest a fourth source, unless we suppose that 
the third included these. 

2. The distribution of the material in this Gospel arrests atten- 
tion. In the early part of the history, from chapters iv. 31 to vi. 16, 
the author follows pretty closely in the footsteps of Mark. Then 
comes in a digression, extending from vi. 17 to viii. 3, containing a 
version of the Sermon on the Mount, the stories of the Centurion 
and the Widow of Nain, the Message of the Baptist with relative 
discourse, and the woman in Simon’s house. Thereafter Luke’s 
narrative again flows in Mark’s channel from the parable of the 
Sower onwards to the end of the Galilean ministry, as reported in 
the second Gospel (Mark iv. 1 to ix. 50. Luke viii. 4 to ix. 50), only 
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that the whole group of incidents contained in Mark vi. 45 to viii. 26 
is omitted in Luke. Then at ix. 51 begins another longer digression, 
extending from that point to xviii. 14, consisting mainly of didactic 
matter, and containing the larger number of Luke’s peculiar con- 
tributions to the evangelic tradition. Thereafter our author joins 
' the company of Mark once more, and keeps beside him to the end 
of the Passion history." 

3. This lengthy insertion destroys the sense of progress in the 
story. The stream widens out into a lake, within which any move- 
ment perceptible is rather circular than rectilinear. It is a dog: 
matic section, and any indications of time and place it contains are 
of little value for determining sequence or pointing out the ‘suc- 
cessive stages of the journey towards Jerusalem mentioned in ix. 51. 
It may be affirmed, indeed, that throughout this Gospel the interest 
in historic sequence or in the causal connection of events is weak. 
Sometimes, as in the incident of Christ’s appearance in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, the author, consciously and apparently with 
deliberate intention, departs from the chronological order.? What- 
ever, therefore, he meant by xafefijs in his preface, he cannot have 
intended to say that he had made it a leading aim to arrange his 
material as far as possible in the true order of events. Still less 
can it have been his purpose so to set forth his story that it should 
appear a historic drama in which all events prepare for and 
steadily lead up to tne final catastrophe. When at ix. 22 we 
find Jesus announcing for the first .me that “ the Son of Man must 
suffer many things,” it takes us by surprise. No reason has appeared 
in the previous narrative why it should come to that. It has indeed 
been made clear by sundry indications—at chapter v. 21; v. 30, 33; 
vi. 7-11; vii. 34, 50—that there was not a good understanding be- 
tween Jesus and the Scribes and Pharisees; but from Luke’s 
narrative by itself we could not have gathered that matters were so 
serious. Two important omissions and one transposition are largely 
responsible for this. Luke leaves out the collision between Jesus 
and the Pharisees in reference to the washing of hands (Mark vii. 
1-23. Matt. xv. 1-20), and the demand for a sign (Mark viii. 11. 
Matt. xvi. 1); and he throws the blasphemous insinuation of a league 
with Beelzebub into chapter xi. beyond the point at which he 
introduces the first announcement of the Passion. Therefore, the 


1 In the main, that is to say; for Luke’s Passion history contains a number of 
peculiar elements. 
2 Chap. iv. 16-30; vide v. 23e 
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necessity (Set) of that tragic issue is not apparent in the sense that 
it is the inevitable result of causes which have been shown to be in 
operation. For Luke the Sei refers exclusively to the prophetic 
oracles which predicted Messiah’s sufferings. Jesus must die if 
these oracles are to be fulfilled. And for him it is a matter of course, 
and so he treats it in his narrative. The announcement of the 
Passion is not brought in as a new departure in Christ’s communi- 
cation with His disciples, as in the companion narratives, with 
indication of the place and solemn introductory phrase: “ He 
began to teach them”. It is reported in a quite casual way, as if 
it possessed no particular importance. In connection with this it 
may be noted that Luke gives a very defective report of those 
words of our Lord concerning His death which may be said to 
contain the germs of a theory as to its significance. For particulars 
readers are referred to the notes, 


Section II, CHARACTERISTICS, 


1. One very marked feature of this Gospel is what, for want of 
a better word, may be called the idealisation of the characters of 
Jesus and the disciples. These are contemplated not in the light 
of memory, as in Mark, but through the brightly coloured medium 
of faith. The evangelist does not forget that the Personages of 
whom he writes are now the Risen Lord, and the Apostles of the 
Church. Jesus appears with an aureole round His head, and the 
faults of the disciples are very tenderly handled. The truth of this 
statement can be verified only by a detailed study of the Gospel, 
and readers will find indications of proof at appropriate places in 
the notes. It applies equally to the Master and to His disciples, 
though Von Soden, in the article already referred to, states that the 
tendency in question appears mainly in the presentation of the 
conduct of the disciples ; drawing from the supposed fact the pre- 
carious inference that the Apostolic Church cared little or nothing 
for the earthly history of Jesus.!1 The delicate treatment of the 
disciples is certainly very apparent. Luke, as Schanz remarks, ever 
spares the twelve; especially Peter. The stern word, “Get thee 
behind me,” is not in this Gospel. The narrative of the denial is an 
interesting subject of study in this connection. But the whole body 
of the disciples are treated with equal consideration. Their faults— 
ignorance, weak faith, mutual rivalries—are acknowledged, yet 


1 Vide Theologische Abhandlungen, pu 138. 
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touched with sparing hand. Some narratives in which these faults 
appear very obtrusively, ¢.g., the conversation about the leaven of 
the Pharisees, the ambitious request of James and John, and the 
anointing in Bethany, are omitted, as is also the flight of all the 
disciples at the apprehension of their Master. The weak faith of 
the disciples is very mildly characterised. “ Where is your faith?” 
asks Jesus in the storm on the lake, in Luke’s version of the story, 
instead of uttering the reproachful word: “ Why are ye cowardly? 
Have ye not yet faith?” Their failure to watch in the garden of 
Gethsemane is apologetically described as sleeping for sorrow. In 
his portraiture of the Lord Jesus the evangelist gives prominence to 
the attributes of power, benevolence, and saintliness. The pictorial 
effect is brought out by omission, emphasis, and understatement. 
Among the omissions are the realistic word about that which 
defileth, about “ dogs” in the story of the woman of Canaan which 
is wholly wanting, and the awful cry op the Cross: “My God, my 
God!” Among the things emphasised are those features in acts of 
healing which show the greatness of Christ’s might and of the benefit 
conferred. Peter’s mother-in-law suffers from a great fever; and 
the leper is full of leprosy. The hand restored on the Sabbath is the 
right hand, the centurion’s servant is one dear to him, the son of 
the widow of Nain is an only son, the daughter of Jairus an only 
daughter, the epileptic boy at the hill of Transfiguration an only 
child. The holiness of Jesus is made conspicuous by the prominence 
given to prayer in connection with critical occasions, and by under- 
statement where the incidents related might to ill-instructed minds 
seem to compromise that essential characteristic. Luke’s narratives 
of the cleansing of the temple and the agony in Gethsemane may be 
referred to as striking illustrative instances of the latter. To the 
same category may be referred the treatment by Luke of the anti- 
Pharisaic element in Christ’s teaching. Much is omitted, and what 
is retained is softened by being given, much of it, not as spoken 
about, but as spoken to, Pharisees by Jesus as a guest in their 
houses.} 

2. The influence of the Christian consciousness of the time in 
which he wrote is traceable not only in Luke’s presentation of the 
characters of Jesus and His disciples, but in his account of Christ’s 
teaching. He seems to have in view|throughout the use of the Lord’s 
words for present guidance. Weizsacker has endeavoured to 
analyse the didactic element in the third Gospel into doctrinal 


3 Luke vii. 36-50; xi. 37-52; xiv. 1-24. 
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pieces bearing on definite religious questions and interests of the 
primitive Church.) This may be carried too far, but the idea is not 
altogether baseless. In this Gospel the so-called “ Sermon on the 
Mount” is really a Sermon (Kerygma not Didache) delivered to a 
Christian congregation with all the local and temporary matter 
eliminated and only the universal and perennial retained. The same 
adaptation to present and general use is apparent in the words, 
xaQ’ §pgpay, added to the law of cross-bearing (ix. 23). 

3. The question may be asked whether this adaptation of the 
matter of the evangelic tradition to present conceptions and needs 
is to be set down to the account of Luke as editor, or is to be 
regarded as already existing in the documents he used. On this 
point there may be room for difference of opinion. J. Weiss in his 
commentary on Luke (Meyer, eighth edition) inclines to the latter 
alternative. Thus, in reference to Luke’s mild version of Peter’s 
denial, he remarks: “A monstrous minimising of the offence if 
Luke had Mark’s account before him”; and he accordingly thinks 
he had not, but used instead a Jewish Christian source, giving a 
mitigated account of Peter’s sin. Of such a source he finds traces 
throughout Luke’s Gospel, following in the footsteps of Dr. Paul 
Feine, who had previously endeavoured to establish the existence of 
a precanonical Luke, i.¢., a frst attempt to work up into a single 
volume the evangelic traditions in Mark, the Logia, and other 
sources, after the manner of the third Gospel.2 This may be a 
perfectly legitimate hypothesis for solving certain literary problems 
connected with this Gospel, and the argument by which Feine seeks 
to establish it is entitled on its merits to serious consideration. But 
I hardly think it suffices to account for all the traces of editorial 
discretion in Luke’s Gospel. It does not matter what documents 
Luke used; he exercised his own judgment in using them. If he 
did not, his relation to the work of redacting the memoirs of Jesus 
becomes so colourless that one fails to see what occasion there was 
for that imposing prefatory announcement in the opening sentence. 
A primitive Luke was ready to his hand, and he did not even 
contribute to it the colour of his own religious personality. Inten- 
tion, bias, purpose to utilise the material for edification of believers 
were all there before he began. He did what? Added, perhaps, a 


1Vide his Umtersuchungen itber die Evangelische Geschichte, and his Apostolic 
Age, vol. ii. 

% Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium und Apostel- 
peschichte, 1891. 
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few anecdotes and sayings gleaned from other sources, oral or 
written | 

4. Notwithstanding this pervading regard to what mey be com- 
prehensively called edification, the author of the third Gospel cannot 
justly be charged with indifference to historic truth. He professes 
in his preface to have in view acribeia, and the profession is to be 
taken in earnest. But he is writing not as a mere chronicler, but as 
one seeking to promote the religious welfare of rnose for whom he 
writes, and so must strive to combine accuracy, fidelity to fact, with 
practical utility. The task is a delicate one, and execution without 
error of judgment not easy. Even where mistakes are made, they 
are not to be confounded with bad faith. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Luke’s peculiarities can be utilised for the apologetic 
purpose of establishing the general credibility of the evangelic 
tradition. Luke omits much. But it does not follow that he did 
not know. He may omit intentionally what he knows but does not 
care toreport. Luke often understates. What a writer tones down 
he is tempted to omit. By simply understating, instead of omitting, 
he becomes a reluctant and therefore reliable witness to the 
historicity of the matter so dealt with. Luke often states strongly. 
Either he adds particulars from fuller information or he exaggerates 
for a purpose. Even in the latter case he witnesses to the truth of 
the basal narrative. A writer who has ideas to embody is tempted 
to invent when he cannot find what will suit his purpose. Luke 
did not invent but at most touched up stories given to his hand 
in trustworthy traditions. 

5. The author of the third Gospel avowedly had a didactic aim. 
He wrote, so it appears from the preface, to confirm in the faith 
a friend called “most excellent (xpdtote) Theophilus,” expecting 
probably that the book would ultimately be useful for a wider circle. 
But there is no trace of a dominant theological or controversial aim. 
The writer, ¢.g., is not a Paulinist in the controversial sense of the 
word. He is doubtless in sympathy with Christian universalism, as 
appears from his finishing the quotation from Isaiah beginning with, 
«The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and ending with, 
“All flesh shall-see the salvation of God” (iii. 6), Yet, in other 
places, ¢.g., in the history of the infancy, the salvation brought by 
Jesus is conceived of as belonging to Israel, the chosen people 
(7G ag adrod, i. 68; cf. ii. 10; vii. 16; xiii. 16; xix. 9). The author 
is not even Paulinist in a theological sense, as the absence from his 
pages of most of the words of Jesus bearing on a theory of atone- 
ment, already remarked on, sufficiently proves. He appears to be an 
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eclectic, rather than a man whose mind is dominated by a great 
ruling idea. Distinct, if not conflicting, tendencies or religious types 
find houseroom in his pages: Pauline universalism, Jewish par- 
ticularism, Ebionitic social ideals, the blessedness of poverty, the 
praise of almsgiving. Geniality, kindliness of temper, is the personal 
characteristic of the evangelist. And-if there is one thing more 
than another he desires to inculcate on his readers it is the 
graciousness of Christ. ‘ Words of grace” (iv. 22) is his compre- 
hensive title for the utterances of Jesus, and his aim from first to 
last is to show the Saviour as the friend of the sinful and the social 
outcast, and even of those who suffer justly for their crimes (vii. 36- 
50; xix. 1-10; xxiii. 39-43). 

6. The literary aspect of this Gospel is a complex phenomenon. 
At times, especially in the preface, one gets the impression of a 
writer having at his command a knowledge of Greek possible only 
for one to whom it was his native tongue, an expert at once in the 
vocabulary and the grammatical structure of that language. But 
far oftener the impression is that of a Jew thinking in Hebrew and 
reflecting Hebrew idiom in phrase and construction. Hebraisms 
abound, especially in the first two chapters. Two explanations are 
possible: That the author was really a Jew, that his natural style 
was Hebrew-Greek, in which case it would have to be shown that 
the preface was no such marvellous piece of classicism after all; 
or that he was a Gentile well versed in Greek, but somewhat slavish 
in his copious use of Jewish-Christian sources, such as the primitive 
Luke for which Feine contends. 


Section III, AutHor, DestTinaTION, DaTR. 


1. The author of the third Gospel was also the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, as appears in chap. i. 1 of the latter work, 
where the name of Theophilus recurs. Neither book bears the 
name of the writer, but uniform ancient tradition ascribes it to Luke, 
the companion of Paul, and by occupation a physician (Col. iv. 11). 
From the preface to the Gospel we gather that he had no personal 
knowledge of Jesus, but was entirely dependent on oral and written 
tradition. 

2. From the prefaces of the Gospel and the book of Acts we 
learn that the author wrote for the immediate benefit of a single 
individual, apparently a man of rank, say a Roman knight. It is 
not necessary to infer that a larger circle of readers was not con- 
templated either by the writer or by the first recipient of his work. 
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3. The date cannot be definitely fixed. Opinion ranges from 
A.D. 63 to the early years of the second century. As late a date as 
say A.D. 90 is compatible with the writer being, in his younger 
years, a companion of St. Paul in his later missionary movements. 
The still later date of a.p. 100 or 105 would be required if it were 
certain, which it is not, that the writer used the Antiquities of 
Josephus, which were published about the year 93-94. Dr. Sanday, 
in his work entitled Inspiration, expresses the view that Acts was 
written about a.p. 80, and tne Gospel some time in the five years 


preceding, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TEXT, CRITICAL LANDMARKS, CRITICAL TESTS OF 
READINGS. 


Section I. Tue Text. 


The Greek text given in this work is that known as the Textus 
Receptus, on which the Authorised Version of the New Testament 
is based. Representing the Greek text as known to Erasmus in the 
sixteenth century, and associated with the names of two famous 
printers, Stephen and Elzevir, whose editions (Stephen’s 3rd, 1550, 
Elzevir’s 2nd, 1633) were published when the apparatus at command 
for fixing the true text was scanty, and when the science of textual 
criticism was unborn, it may seem to be entirely out of date. But 
it is an important historical monument, and it is the Greek original 
answering to the English Testament still largely in use in public 
worship and in private reading. Moreover, while the experts in 
modern criticism have done much to provide a purer text, their 
judgments in many cases do not accord, and their results cannot 
be regarded as final. It is certain, however, that the texts prepared 
by such scholars as Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and 
the company of experts to whom we are indebted for the Revised 
Version, are incomparably superior to that of Stephen or of Elzevir, 
and that they must be taken into account by every competent com- 
mentator. That means that to the text must be annexed critical 
notes showing all important various readings, with some indication 
of the documentary authority in their favour, and of the value 
attached thereto by celebrated editors. This accordingly has been 
done, very imperfectly of course, still it is hoped. sufficiently for 
practical purposes. Variations not affecting the sense, but merely 
the spelling or grammatical forms of words, have been for the most 
part disregarded. There are many variations in the spelling of 
proper names, of which the following are samples :— 
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NafLapér NafLapdéd Febonpavh Febonpavet 
MarOaios Ma0atogs *lodvvns "ladys 
AaBid Aaueld *leptxa *lepexa 
*"HAlas ’Helas Moots Moves 
Kamepvaotp  Kadapvaodp MuAdros Newatos 


Among other insignificant variations may be mentioned the presence 
or absence of y final in verbs (@eye, éheyev); the omission or in- 
sertion of p (Ajpouat, 4p yopat); the assimilation or non-assimilation 
of éy and ov in compound verbs (cufyntetv, cuvinretv; éxkaxetv, évea- 
xeiv) ; the doubling of p, », p or the reverse (pappovds, papwvas ; 
yévynpo, yévna ; emippdarer, émpdawrer) ; the conjunction or disjunction 
of syllables (odx én, odxér); odtws for odtw; the aorist forms etroy, 
dor, etc., replaced by forms in a (etway, Moy); single or double 
augment in certain verbs (dduvduny, {duvduny ; Epeddov, 7pedoyv). 


Section II. CriTICAL LANDMARKS. 


1. Up till 1831 editors of the New Testament in Greek had been 
content to follow in the wake of the Textus Receptus, timidly adding 
notes indicating good readings which they had discovered in the 
documents accessible to them in their time. Lachmann in that year 
inaugurated a new critical era by printing a text constructed 
directly from ancient documents without the intervention of any 
printed edition. It is not given to pioneers to finish the work they 
begin, and Lachmann’s effort judged by present-day tests was far 

“from perfect. “This great advance was marred by too narrow a 
selection of documents to be taken into account, and too artificially 
rigid an employment of them, and also by too little care in obtaining 
precise knowledge of some of their texts ” (Westcott and Hort’s 
New Testament, Introduction, p. 18). Tischendorf in Germany and 
Tregelles in England worthily followed up Lachmann’s efforts, and 
made important contributions towards the ascertainment of the 
true text by adopting as their main guides the most ancient MSS., 
in place of the later documents which had formed the basis of the 
early printed editions. The critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament by these scholars appeared about the same time; 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition (the important one which supersedes 
the earlier) bearing the date 1869, and the work of Tregelles being 
published in 1870, The characteristic feature of Tischendorf’s 
edition is the predominant importance attached to the great Codex 
Sinaiticus (N), with the discovery of which his name is connected. 
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The defect common to it with the edition of Tregelles is failure to 
deal on any clear principle with the numerous instances in which 
the ancient texts on which they placed their reliance do not agree. 
All goes smoothly when Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus (B) 
and Codex Bezae (D) and the most ancient versions bear the same 
testimony ; but what is to be done when the trusted guides follow 
divergent paths ? 

2. It is by the answer which they have given to this question 
that Westcott and Hort have made an epoch-making contribution 
to the science of Biblical Criticism in the first volume of their 
monumental work, The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
published in 1881. Following up hints thrown out by earlier in- 
vestigators, like Bengel and Griesbach, they discriminated three 
types of text prevalent in ancient times, before the period of eclectic 
revision which fixed to a great extent the character of the text in 
actual use throughout the Middle Ages and on to the dawn of 
modern criticism. To these types they gave the names Western, 
Alexandrian, and Neutral. The last epithet is to be understood 
only when viewed in relation to the other two. The Western and 
Alexandrian types of text had very well-marked characteristics. The 
Western was paraphrastic, the Alexandrian literary. The tendency 
of the one was to alter the primitive tex. by explanatory additions 
with a view to edification, made by men who combined to a certain 
extent the functions of copyist and commentator. The tendency 
of the other was to improve the text fro a literary point of view by 
scholarly refinements. The neutral text is neutral in the sense of 
avoiding both these tendencies and aiming steadily at the faithful 
reproduction of the exemplar assumed to approach in its text as 
near as possible to the autographs. A text adhering honestly to 
this programme ought to be the most reliable guide to the original 
Greek Testament as it proceeded from the hands of the writers, 
making due allowance for errors in the exemplar and for mistakes 
in transcription. The result of investigation has been to justify 
this expectation. 

3. The main representative of the Western text is Codex Bezae 
(D), containing the Gospels and the Acts. Of the Alexandrian text 
there is no pure example. This divergent stream broke up into rills, 
and lost itself as a mere element in mixed texts, like those of Codex 
Sinaiticus and Codex Ephraemi (C). It is important to note by 
the way that these names do not denote local prevalence. The 
Western text was not merely Western. This divergent stream 
overflowed its banks and spread itself widely over the Church, 
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reaching even the East. Hence traces of its influence are to be 
found not merely in the old Latin versions, but also in the Syriac 
versions, ¢.g., in what is called the Curetonian Syriac, and in the 
recently discovered Syriac version of the Four Gospels, which may 
be distinguished as the Sinaitic Syriac. Of the neutral text, the 
great, conspicuous, honourable monument is Codex Vaticanus (B), 
containing the Gospels, Acts, and Catholic epistles, and the epistles 
of St. Paul, as far as Heb. ix. 14; and being, especially in the 
Gospels, a nearly pure reproduction of a text uninfluenced by the 
tendencies of the Western and Alexandrian texts respectively. To 
this MS., belunging like Codex Sinaiticus to the fourth century, 
Westcott and Hort, after applying to it all available tests, assign 
the honour of being on the whole the nearest approach to the 
original verity in existence, always worthy of respect and often 
deserving to be followed when it stands alone against all comers. 
A very important conclusion if it can be sustained. 

4, In recent years a certain reaction against the critical results 
of Westcott and Hort has been manifesting itself to the effect of 
imputing to them an overweening estimate of Codex B, analogous 
to that of Tischendorf for Codex 8. Some scholars, such as Resch 
in Germany and Ramsay in this country, are disposed to insist 
that more value should be set on Codex D; the former finding in it 
_the principal witness for the text of the Gospels in their precanonical 
stage, the assumption being that when the four-Gospel canon was 
constructed the text underwent a certain amount of revision. The 
real worth of <his Codex is one of the unsettled questions of New 
Testament textual criticism. Irteresting contributions have been 
made to the discussion of the question, such as those of J. Rendel 
Harris, and more may be expected. 


Section III. Critica, Tests oF READINGS. 


1. The fixation of the true text is not a simple matter like that 
of following a single document, however trustworthy, like Codex B. 
Every editor may have his bias in favour of this or that MS., but 
all editors recognise the obligation to take into account all avail- 
able sources of evidence—not merely the great uncial MSS. of 
ancient dates, but the cursives of later centuries, and, besides Greek 
MSS. of both kinds containing the whole or a part of the New 
Testament, ancient versions, Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, etc., and 
quotations in the early Fathers. The evidence when fully adduced 
is a formidable affair, demanding much space for its exhibition 
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(witness Tischendorf’s eighth edition in two large octavos), and the 
knowledge of an expert for its appreciation. In such a work as the 
present the space cannot be afforded nor can the knowledge be 
expected even in the author, not to say in his readers. Full know- 
ledge of the critical data through first-hand studies belongs to 
specialists only, who have made the matter the subject of lifelong 
labour. All one can do is to utilise intelligently their results. But 
because all cannot be specialists it is not profitless to have a 
juryman’s acquaintance with the relative facts. It is the aim of the 
critical notes placed beneath the Greek text to aid readers to the 
attainment of such an acquaintance, and to help them to form an 
intelligent opinion as to the claims of rival readings to represent the 
true text. Fortunately, this can be done without adducing a very 
long array of witnesses. 

2. For it turns out that there are certain groups of witnesses 
which often go together, and whose joint testimony is very weighty. 
Westcott and Hort have carefully specified these. They may here 
be indicated :-— 

For the Gospels the most important and authoritative group is 
NBCDL 33. 

In this group L and 33 have hitherto not been referred to. L 
(Codex Regius), though belonging to the eighth century, represents 
an ancient text, and is often in agreement with N and B. 33 
belongs to the cursive class (which are indicated by figures), but 
is a highly valuable Codex, though, like all cursives, of late date. 
In his Prolegomena to Tischendorf's New Testament, Dr. Caspar 
René Gregory quotes (p. 469) with approval the opinion of Eichhorn 
that this is the ‘‘queen of the cursives”. In the above group, it 
will be noticed, representatives of the different ancient types— 
Western, Alexandrian, Neutral (D, 8, C, B)—-are united. When they 
agree the presumption that we have the true text is very strong. 

When D falls out we have still a highly valuable group in 
NBCL 33. 

When DC and 33 drop out there remains a very trustworthy 
combination in NBL. 

There are, besides these, several binary combinations of great 
importance. The following is the list given by Westcott and Hort 
for the Gospels :— | 

BL, BC, BT, Bz, BD, AB, BZ, B 33, and for St. Mark Ba. 

In these combinations some new documents make their appearance. 

T stands for the Greek text of the Graeco-Thebaic fragments of 
St. Luke and St. John (century v., ancient and non-Western). 
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= = fragments of St. Luke (cent. viii., comparatively pure, though 
showing mixture). 

A is the well-known Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth century, a 
chief representative of the “Syrian” text, that is, the revised text 
formed by judicious eclectic use of all existing texts, and meant to 
be the authoritative New Testament. This Codex contains nearly 
the whole New Testament except Matthew as far as chapter xxv. 5. 
For the Gospels it is of no independent value as a witness to the 
true text, but its agreements with B are important. 

A = Codex Sangallensis,a Graeco-Latin MS. of the tenth century, 
and having many ancient readings, especially in Mark. 

To these authorities has to be added, as containing ancient read- 
ings, and often agreeing with the best MSS., Codex Purpureus Ros- 
sanensis (z), published in 1883, edited by Oscar Von Gebhardt ; of the 
sixth century, containing Matthew and Mark in full. Due note has 
been taken of the readings of this MS. 

The foregoing represent the chief authorities referred to in the 
critical notes. In these notes I have not uniformly indicated my 
personal opinion. But in the commentary I have always adopted as 
‘the subject of remark the most probable reading. Reference to 

modern editors has been chiefly restricted to Tischendorf, and West- 
rott and Hort, meaning thereby no depreciation of the work done by 
others, but simply recognising these as the most important. 

MSS. were corrected from time to time. Corrected copies are 
referred to by critics by letters or figures: thus, N* (4th cent.), &> (6th 
cent.), N° (7th cent.), B? (4th cent.), B® (10th cent.). 

Besides the above-named doouments the following uncials are 


occasionally referred to in the critical notes :— 
E cod. Basiliensis. 8th century (Gospels nearly entire). 
cod. Seidelii. goth or roth century (Gospels defective). 
cod. palimps. Petropolitanus. 5th and 6th centuries (fragments of Gospels). 
cod. Cyprius. 9th century (Gospels complete). 
cod. De Camps, Paris. gth century (Gospels complete). 
cod. Purpureus. 6th century (fragments of all the Gospels). 
cod. Guelpherbytanus I. 6th century (fragments of all the Gospels). 
. Guelpherbytanus IJ. 5th century (fragments from Luke and John). 
cod. Nitriensis, London. 6th century (fragments of Luke). 
cod. Vaticanus 354. oth century (four Gospels complete). 
cod. Nanianus Venetus. 9th or roth century (Gospels entire), 
cod. Mosquensis. gth century (contains Matt. and Mk., and Lk, nearly complete). 
cod. Monacensis. gth or roth century (fragments of all the Gospels). 
cod. Dublinensis. 6th century (fragments of Matthew). 
cod. Oxoniensis et Petropolitanus. oth century (four Gospels, Matthew and 
Mark defective). 
cod. Oxoniensis Tisch. gth century (Luke and John entire). 
. Petropolitanus Tisch. goth century (Gospels nearly complete). 
cod. Beratinus. 5th century (Matthew and Mark with lacunae). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LITERATURE. 


The following list of works includes only those chiefly consulted. 
Many others are occasionally referred to in the notes. 


1. To the pre-Reformation period belong— 


ORIGEN’s Commentary on Matthew. Books x.-xvii. in Greek (Matt. xiii, 36— 
xxii, 33), the remainder in a Latin translation (allegorical method of inter- 
pretation), 

Curysos10m’s Homilies on Matthew. The Greek text separately edited in three 
vols. by Dr. Field (well worth perusal). 

JzRoME's Commentarius in Matthaeum (a hasty performanes, but worth consulting). 

AucustTing. De Sermone Domini in monte, 

THEOPHYLACTUS (12th century, Archbishop in Bulgaria). Commentarii in quatuor 
Evangelistas, Graece. 

EuTHyMius Z1GABENUS (Greek monk, 12th century). Commentarius in quatuor 
Evangelia, Graece et Latine. Ed. C. F. Matthaei, 1798 (a choice work). 


2. From the sixteenth century downwards— 


CaLvin. Commentarii in Harmoniam 2x Evangelistis tribus . . . compositam. 


Breza. Annotationes in Novum Testamentum., 1556. 
Matponatus. Commentarii in quatuor Evangelistas (Catholic). 1596. 
PricakI (Price). Commentarii in varios N.T. libros (including Matthew and Luke; 

philological, with classical examples, good). 1660. 
Grotius. Annotationes in N. T. (erudite and still worth consulting). 1644. 
LicutFoot. Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae. 1644. 
Heinsius. Sacrarum exercitationum ad N, T. libri xx. 1665. 
RaPHEL. Annotationes Philologicae in N. T., ex Xenophonte, Polybio, Arriano et 

Herodoto. 1747: 
OxEarius, Observationes sacrae ad Evangelium Matthaei. 1713. 
Worr. Curae philologicae et criticaein N. T. Five vols, 1741. 
ScH6TTGEN. Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae in N. T. 1733- 
WETSTEIN. Novum Testamentum Graecum (full of classic citations). 1751. 
BENGEL. Gnomon Novi Testamenti (unique). 1734. 


PALAIRET (French pastor at London, + 1765). Odservationes philologico-criticae in 
sacros N. T. libros. 1752. 
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Kypxe. Observationes sacrae in N. T. libros. 1755. 
ELsNner. Observationes sacrae in N. T. libros (the three last named, like Pricaeus, 

abound in classic examples). 1767. 
LoESNER. Observationes ad N. T. ¢ Philone Alexandrino (of the same class as 

Raphel). 1777+ 
KuINoEL. Commentarius in libros N. T. historicos. 1807. 
FRITZSCHE. Evangelium Matthaei recensuit. 1826, 
FRITZSCHE. Evangelium Marci recensuit (both philological). 1830. 
De Werte. Kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum N. T. 1836-48. 
BoRNEMANN. Scholiae in Lucae Evangelium. 1830. 
Aurorp. The Greek Testament. Four vols. 1849-61. 
FIELD. Otium Norvicense. 1864. 
BLEEK. Synoptische Erklirung der drei ersten Evangelien. 1862. 


MEYER. Commentary on the New Testament, Sixth edition (T. & T. Clark). 
Meyer. Eighth edition by Dr. Bernhard Weiss (Matthew and Mark, largely 


Weiss). 1890-92. 
Meyer, Eighth edition by J. Weiss (son of Bernhard Weiss ; Luke, also largely 
the editor’s work). 1892. 


Weiss. Das Marcusevangelium und seine synoptischen Parallelen (a contribution 
to comparative exegesis in the interest of his critical views on the synoptical 


problem). 1872. 
Weiss. Das Matthdusevangelium und seine Lucas-parallelen (a work of similar 
character). 1876. 
LutTeroTH. Essai d’Interprétation de quelques parties de VEvangile selon Saint 
Matthieu. 1864-76, 
Scuanz. Commentar iiber das Evangelium des heiligen Matthdus, 1879. 
ScuHanz. Commentar iber das Evangelium des heiligen Marcus. 1881. 


ScHanz. Commentar iiber das Evangelium des heiligen Lucas (these three com- 
mentaries by Schanz, a Catholic theol~gian, are good in all respects, specially 


valuable for patristic references). 1883. 
Gopet. Commentaire sur l Evangile de Saint Lue, 3me edition. 1888-89, 
Hann. Das Evangelium des Lucas. Two vols. 1892-94. 
HoitzmMann. Die Synoptiker in Hand-C-mmentar sum Neuen Testament (advanced 

but valuable). 1892. 
The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges; Matthew, Mark, and 

Luke. 1891-93. 


The well-known lexical and grammatical helps, including Grimm, Cremer, 
Winer, and Buttman, have been consulted. Frequent reference has been made to 
Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament (T. & T. Clark, 1894), 
both because of its excellence and its accessibility to students. 

A new edition of Winer’s Grammatik (the eighth) by Schmiedel is in course of 
publication; also of Kiihner by Blass. 

In the notes, the matter common to the three Gospels is most fully treated in 
Matthew, the notes in the other two Gospels being at these points supplementary 
and comparative. 

The marginal references to passages of Scripture are simply supplementary to 
those in the notes. 

It is hoped that most abbreviations used will need no special explanation, but 
the following table may be helpful :— 
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Mt. = Matthew, 

Mk. = Mark. 

Lk. = Luke. 
O. T. = Old Testament, 
N. T. = New Testament. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
A. V. = Authorised Version. 
R. V. = Revised Version. 

C. N. T. = Cambridge New Testament. 

Tisch. = Tischendorf. 

Treg. = Tregelles. 
W. H. = Westcott and Hort. 
Ws. = Weiss (Dr. Bernhard). 

Egypt. = Egyptian versions (vis., the two following}. 
Cop. = Coptic (called Memphitic by W. H.). 
Sah. = Sahidic (called Thebaic by W. H.). 
Syrr. = Syriac versions. 

Pesh. = Peshito (= Syrian Vulgate). 

Syr. Cur. = Curetonian Syriac. (For Greek equivalent vide Baeth 
gen’s Evangelienfragmente.) 

Syr. Sin. = Sinaitic Syriac (recently discovered). 

Latt. = Latin versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate (Jerome’s revision of old Latin version). 

Vet. Lat. = Vetus Latina (Old Latin, referred to also as It. = Itala). 
The codices of the old Latin are distinguished by 
the letters a, }, c, etc. 

Minusc. = Minusculi (Codices), another name for cursives. 


TO KATA MAT®AION 


ATION EYAITEAION.1 


I. 1. *BIBAOZ *yevécews “IHEOY Xptotod, *uiod Aafi8,2 utod * Gen. i. + 


*ABpadp.. 


Gen. xxxi. 13; xxxii.9. Lk. 4.14. Jas. 1.23; ili, 6 


2. "ABpadp éyévvnce tov ‘load: “load Sé éyévyyce Tov 


Lk. iii. 4; 
XX. 42. 

_ b ver. 18. 

ce xii. 23; xxi.g; xxii. 42. 


1 The title in T.R. (as above) is late. ${B have simply Kara Ma@@atov. Other 


‘expanded forms occur. 
2 AaBi8 is found only in minusc. 


NB have Aavet8. This is one of several 


variations in spelling ogee in the genealogy, among which may be named Boof 


(ver. 5) = Boes in W.H.; QBy 


(ver. 5) = lwByd, W.H.; Mar@ayv (ver. 15)=MabOav, 


W.H. For a list of such variations in the spelling of names in the three first 


Gospels vide p. 53. 


Tue TITLE. The use of the word et- 
ayyéAvor in the sense of a book may be as 
old as the Teaching of the twelve Apostles 
(Didache, 8, 11, 15. Vide Sanday, Bamp- 
‘ton Lectures, 1893, p- 317, n. 1). The 
word passed through three stages in the 
history of its use. First, in the older 
‘Greek authors (Hom., Od. §, 152, 166), a 
reward for bringing good tidings; also a 
-thank-offering for good tidings brought 
(Arist., Eg. 656). Next, in later Greek, 
the good tidings itself (2 Sam. xviii. 20, 
22, 25, in Sept. In 2 Sam. iv. 10, ev- 
ayyéAra occurs in the earliest sense). 
This sense pervades the N. T. in re- 
‘ference to the good news of God, “he 
message of salvation. Finally, it came 
very naturally to denote the books in 
‘which the Gospel of Jesus was presented 
‘in historic form, as in the Didache and in 

Justin M., Apol. i. 66, Dial. con, Tryp. 
Ioo. In the titles of the Gospels the 
word retains its second sense, while sug- 
gesting the third. edayy. kata M, means 
the good news as reduced to writing by 
M. xara is not=of, nor kata Matéaiov 
=Mar@aiov, as if the sense were: The 
book called a ‘‘ Gospel” written by Mat- 
thew. (Vide Fritzsche against this the 
older view, supported by Kuinoel.) 

CuHapTeR I. THE GENEALOGY AND 
BirtH oF Jesus.—The genealogy may 


readily appear to us a most ungenial 
beginning of the Gospel. A dry list of 
names! It is the tribute which the 
Gospel pays to the spirit of Judaism. 
The Jews set much store by genealogies, 
and to Jewish Christians the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus depended on its being 
proved that He was a descendant of 
David. But the matter can hardly be 
so vital as that. We may distinguish 
between the question of fact and the 
question of faith. It may be that Jesus 
was really descended from David—many 
things point that way; but even if He 
were not He might still be the Christ, 
the fulfiller of O. T, ideals, the bringer-in 
of the highest good, if He possessed the 
proper spiritual qualifications, What 
although the Christ were not David’s 
son in the physical sense? He was a 
priest after the order of Melchisedec, 
though dyeveaddynros ; why not Messiah 
under the same conditions? He might 
still be a son of David in the sense in 
which John the Baptist was Elijah—in 
spirit and power, realising the ideal of 
the hero king. The kingdom of prophecy 
came only in a spiritual sense, why not 
also the king? The two hang together. 
Paul was not an apostle in the legitimist 
sense, not one of the men who had been 
with Jesus; yet he wasa very real apostle. 
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So might Jesus be a Christ, though not 
descended from David. St. Paul writes 
(Gal. iii. 29): “If ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham's seed’’, So might we say: 
If Jesus was fit to be the Christ in point 
of spiritual equipment, then was He of 
the seed of David. There is no clear 
evidence in the Gospels that Jesus Him- 
self set value on Davidic descent; there 
are some things that seem to point the 
other way: ¢.g., the question, ‘‘ Who is 
my mother?” (Matt. xii. 48 ; Mk. iii. 33), 
and the other, ‘‘ What think ye of the 
Christ, whose son is He?” (Matt. xxii. 
42, et par.). There is reason to believe 
that, like St. Paul, He would argue from 
the spiritual to the genealogical, not vice 
versd: not Christ because from David, 
but from David, at least ideally, because 
Christ on othr higher grounds. 

Ver. 1. BiBdos yevéoews x.t.A. How 
much does this heading cover ; the whole 
Gospel, the two first chapters, the whole 
of the first chapter, or only i. 1-17? All 
these views have been held. The first 
by Euthy. Zigab., who argued: the birth 
of the God-man was the important point, 
and involved all the rest; therefore the 
title covers the whole history named 
from the most important part (amd rod 
Kuptwtépov pépovs). Some moderns 
(Ebrard, Keil, etc.) have defended the 
view on the ground that the correspond- 
ing title in O. T. (Gen. vi. 9; xi. 27, 
etc.) denotes not merely a genealogical 
list, but a history of the persons whose 
genealogy is given. Thus the expression 
is taken to mean a book on the life of 
Christ (liber de vita Christi, Maldon.). 
Against the second view and the third 
Weiss-Meyer remarks that at i. 18 a 
new beginning is made, while ii. 1 runs 
on as if continuing the same story. The 
most probable and most generally 
accepted opinion is that of Calvin, Beza, 
and Grotius that the expression applies 
only to i, r-r7, (Non est haec inscriptio 
totius libri, sed particulae primae quae 
velut extra corpus historiae prominet. 
Grotius.) 

*Invod Xpiorov. Christ here is not an 
appellative but a proper name, in accord- 
ance with the usage of the Apostolic 
age. In the body of the evangelistic his- 
tory the word is not thus used ; only in 
the introductory parts. (Vide Mk. i, 1; 
John i. 17.) 
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vlod A., vlod A. Of David first, because 
with his name was associated the more 
specific promise of a Messianic king; of 
Abraham also, because he was the 
patriarch of the race and first recipient 
of the promise. The genealogy goes 
no further back, because the Gospel is 
written for the Jews. Euthy. Zig. 
suggests that David is placed first 
because he was the better known, as the 
less remote, as a great prophet and a 
renowned king. (dé Tov yvwpipwrépov 
pGAAov apEdwevos, él tov wadatdtepov 
avqAbev.) The word viov in both cases 
applies to Christ. It can refer gram- 
maticully to David, as many take it, but 
the other reference is demanded by the 
fact that ver. 1 forms the superscription 


of the following genealogy. So Weiss- 
Meyer. 
Vv. 2-16. The genealogy divides 


into three parts: from Abraham to 
David (vv. 2-6a); from David to the cap- 
tivity (vv. 6b-11) ; from the captivity to 
Christ. On closer inspection it turns out 
to be not so dry as it at first appeared. 
There are touches here and there which 
import into it an ethical significance, 
suggesting the idea that it is the work 
not of a dry-as-dust Jewish genealogist, 
but of the evangelist ; or at least worked 
over by him in a Christian spirit, if the 
skeleton was given to his hand. To 
note these is the chief interest of non- 
Rabbinical exegesis. 

Vv. 2-62. Kal rots a8eAdhods atrod. 
This is not necessary to the genealogical 
line, but added to say by the way that 
He who belonged to the tribe of Judah 
belonged also to all the tribes of Israel. 
(Weiss, Matthausevang.) . . . Ver. 3. 
Tov apes kal rdv Zapa: Zerah added 
to Perez the continuator of the line, to 
suggest that it was by a special provi- 
dence that the latter was first born (Gen. 
xxxviii. 27-30). The evangelist is on the 
outlook for the unusual or preternatural 
in history as prelude to the crowning 
marvel of the virgin birth (Gradus 
futurus ad credendum partum e virgine, 
Grot.).—é« ts Odpap. Mention of the 
mother wholly unnecessary and un- 
usual from a genealogical point of view, 
and in this case one would say, primd 
facie, impolitic, reminding of a hardly 
readable story (Gen. xxxviii. 13-26). It 
is the first of four references to mothers 
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in the ancestry of Jesus, concerning 
whom one might have expected the 
genealogy to observe discreet silence: 
' Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba; three 
of them sinful wemen, and one, Ruth, a 
foreigner. Why se they mentioned? 
By way of deferce against sinister mis- 
construction of the birth of Jesus? So 
Wetstein: Ut tacitz Judaeorum objec- 
“tioni occurreretur. Doubtless there is a 
mental reference to that birth under some 
aspect, but it is not likely that the evan- 
gelist would condescend to apologise 
before the bar of unbelief, even though 
he might find means of doing so in the 
Jewish habit of glorying over the mis- 
deeds of ancestors (Wetstein). Much 
more probable is the opinion of the 
Fathers, who found in these names a 
foreshadowing of the gracious character 
of the Gospel of Jesus, as it were the 
Gospel in the genealogy. Schanz follows 
the Fathers, except that he thinks they 
have over-emphasised the sinful element. 
He finds in the mention of the four 
women a hint of God’s grace in Christ 
to the sinful and miserable: Rahab and 
Bathsheba representing the one, Tamar 
and Ruth the other. This view com- 
mends itself to many interpreters both 
Catholic and Protestant. Others prefer 
to bring the four cases under the cate- 
gory of the extraordinary exemplified by 
the case of Perez and Zerah. These 
women all became mothers in the line of 
Christ’s ancestry by special providence 
(Weiss-Meyer). Doubtless this is at least 
part of the moral. Nicholson (New 
Comm.) thinks that the introduction of 
Tamar and Ruth is sufficiently explained 
by Ruth iv. 11, 12, viewed as Messianic; 
of Rahab by her connection with the 
earlier Jesus (Joshua), and of Bathsheba 


because she was the mother of a second 
line culminating in Christ, as Ruth of a 
first culminating in David.—Ver. 6a. 
vov AaBid tov Baotdda, David the King, 
the title being added to distinguish him 
from the rest. It serves the same pur- 
pose as if David had been written in 
large letters. At length we arrive at the 
great roy21 name! The materials for 
the first part of the genealogy are taken 
from Ruth iv. 18-22, and 1 Chron. ii. 
5-15. 

Vv. 6b-10, é« tis ToD Ovplov, vide 
above. The chief feature in this second 
division of the genealogical table is the 
omission of three kings between Joram 
and Uzziah (ver. 8), viz., Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah. How is the omission to 
be explained? By inadvertence, or by 
intention, and if the latter, in what view ? 
Jerome favoured the second alternative, 
and suggested two reasons for the inten- 
tional omission—a wish to bring out the 
number fourteen (ver. 17) in the second 
part of the genealogy, and a desire to 
brand the kings passed over with the 
stamp of theocratic illegality. In effect, 
manipulation with a presentable excuse. 
But the excuse would justify other omis- 
sions, ¢.g., Ahaz and Manasseh, who, 
were as great offendersas any. One can, 
indeed, imagine the evangelist desiring to 
exemplify the severity of the Gospel as 
well as its grace in the construction of 
the list—to say in effect: God resisteth 
the rroud, but He giveth grace to the 
lowly, and even the low. The hypo- 
thesis of manipulation in the interest of 
symbolic numbers can stand on its own 
basis without any pretext. It is not 
to be supposed that the evangelist was at 
all concerned to make sure that no link 
in the line was omitted. His one concern 
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would be to make sure that no name 
appeared that did not belong to the line. 
He can hardly have imagined that his 
list was complete from beginning to end. 
Thus Nahshon (ver. 4) was the head of the 
tribe of Judah at the Exodus (Num. i. 7), 
yet between Hezron and him only two 
names occur—four names for 400 years, 
Each name or generation represents a 
century, in accordance with Genesis xv. 
13-16. The genealogist may have had 
this passage in view, but he must have 
known that the actual succession em- 
braced more links than four (vide Schanz 
on ver. 4). The hypothesis of inadver- 
tence or error in consulting the text 
of the O. T., favoured by some 
modern commentators, is not to be sum- 
marily negatived on the ground of an 
a priori theory of inerrancy. It is pos- 
sible that in reading 1 Chron. iii. 12 in 
the Sept. the eye leapt from ’Oyofias to 
’Ofias, and so led to omission of it and 
the two following names. (’Afaplas, not 
’Ofias, is the reading in Sept., but Weiss 
assumes that the latter, Azariah’s original 
name, must have stood in the copy used 
by the constructor of the genealogy.) 
The explanation, however, is conjectural. 
No certainty, indeed, is attainable on the 
matter. As a curiosity in the history of 
exegesis may be mentioned Chrysostom’s 
mode of dealing with this point. Having 
propounded several problems regarding 
the genealogy, the omission of the three 
kings included, he leaves this one un- 
solved on the plea that he must not ex- 
plain everything to his hearers lest they 
become listless (iva 1.) dvaméonrte, Hom. 
iv.). Schanz praises the prudence of 
the sly Greek orator, 

Ver. 11. "lwolas éyev, Tov ’leyoviay. 
There is an omission here also; Eliakim, 
son of Josiah and father of Jeconiah. 
It was noted and made a ground of 
reproach to Christians by Porphyry. 
Maldonatus, pressed by the difficulty, 
proposed to substitute for Jeconiah, Jeho- 
takim, the second of four sons ascribed 
to Josiah in the genealogist’s source (x 
Chron. iii. 14), whereby the expression 
Tovs GdeXpovs adrod would retain its 
natural sense. But, while the two names 
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are perhaps similar enough to be mis- 
taken for each other, it is against the 
hypothesis as a solution of the difficulty 
that Jehoiakim did not share in the cap- 
tivity (2 Kings xxiv. 6), while the words 
of ver. 11 seem to imply that the descen- 
dant of Josiah referred to was associated 
with his brethren in exile. The words 
dal rijs petorxerias BaBuddvos probably 
supply the key to the solution. Josiah 


brings us tothe brink of the period of exile. _ 


With his name that doleful time comes 
into the mind of the genealogist. Who 
is to represent it in the line of succession? 
Not Jehoiakim, for though the deporta- 
tion began in his reign he was not 
himself a captive. 


It must be Jeconiah © 


(Jehoiakin), his son 1t the second re- _ 


move, who was among the captives (2 
Kings xxiv. 15). His “brethren ” are his 
uncles, sons of Josiah, his grandfather; 
brethren in blood, and brethren also as 
representatives of a calamitous time— 
(vide Weiss-Meyer). There is a pathos 
in this second allusion to brother- 
hood. “ Judah and his brethren,” par- 
takers in the promise (also in the sojourn 
in Egypt); ‘‘ Jeconiah and his brethren,” 
the generation of the promise eclipsed. 
Royalty in the dust, but not without 
hope. The omission of Eliakim (or 
Jehoiakim) serves the subordinate pur- 
pose of keeping the second division of the 


genealogy within the number fourteen,— _ 


Merotxeoiag: literally change of abode, 
deportation, “carrying away,” late Greek 
for petoucte or perolxnois.—BaBvdavos : 
genitive, expressing the terminus ad quem 
(vide Winer, § 30, 2 a, and cf. Matt. iv. 
15, 68dv @akaoons, x. 5, 68dv ébvav),—amt 
T pe, “at the time of, during,” the time 
being of some length; the process of de- 
portation went on for years. Cf. Mk. ii. 
26, émt *“ABud@ap, under the high priest- 
hood of Abiathar, and Mk. xii. 26 for a 
similar use of él in reference to place: 
éml tod Badtouv—at the place where the 
story of the bush occurs. Mera 7. p. in 
ver. 12 means after not during, as some 
have supposed, misled by taking peTou- 
xeoia as denoting the stateofexile, Vide 
on this Fritzsche. 

Vv. 12-15. In the last division the 
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genealogical table escapes our control. 
After Zerubbabel no name occurs in 
the O. T. We might have expected 
to find Abiud in 1 Chron, iii. 19, where 
the children of Zerubbabel are given, but 
‘Abiud is not among them. The royal 
family sank into obscurity. It does not 
follow that no pains were taken to pre- 
serve their genealogy. The priests may 
have been diligent in the matter, and re- 
cords may have been preserved in the 
temple (Schanz). The Messianic hope 
would be a motive to carefulness. In 
any case we must suppose the author of 
the genealogy before us to give here what 
he found. He did not construct an 
imaginary list. And the list, if not guar- 
anteed as infallibly accurate by its inser- 
tion, was such as might reasonably be 
‘expected to satisfy Hebrew readers. 
Amid the gloom of the night of legulism 
which broods over all things belonging to 
the period, this genealogy included, it is 
a comfort to think that the Messiahship 
of Jesus does not depend on the absolute 
accuracy of the genealogical tree. 
Ver. 16. “loxdB... Tov "loot: the 
genealogy ends with Foseph, It is then 
presumably his, not Mary’s. But for 
apologetic or dogmatic considerations, 
no one would ever have thought of 
doubting this. What creates perplexity 
is that Joseph, while called the husband 
(rov dvSpa) of Mary, is not represented 
as the father of Jesus, There is no 
éyévvyee in this case, though some sup- 
pose that there was originally, as the 
genealogy came from the hand of some 
Jewish Christian, who regarded Jesus as 
‘the Son of Joseph (Holtzmann in H.C.). 
The Sinaitic Syriac Codex has “ Joseph, 
‘to whom was betrothed Mary the Vir- 
gin, begat Jesus,” but it does not alter 
the story otherwise to correspond with 
Joseph’s paternity. Therefore Joseph 
‘can only have been the legal father of 
Jesus. But, it is argued, that is not 
enough to satisfy the presupposition of 
the whole N. T., vis., that Jesus was the 
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actual son of David (kata cdpxa, Rom. i. 
3); therefore the genealogy must be that 
of Mary (Noésgen). This conclusion can 
be reconciled with the other alternative 
by the assumption that Mary was of the 
same tribe and family as Joseph, so that 
the genealogy was common to both. 
This was the patristic view. The fact 
may have been so, but it is not indicated 
by the evangelist. His aim, undoubtedly, 
is to set forth Jesus as the legitimate sqn 
of Joseph, Mary’s husband, at His birth, 
and therefore the proper heir of David’s 
throne.—é& fis éyevv40n “Il. The peculiar 
manner of expression is a hint that 
something out of the usual course had 
happened, and prepares for the following 
explanation: 6 Aeydpevos Xpiords; not 
implying doubt, but suggesting that the 
claim of Jesus to the title Christ was 
valid if He were a legitimate descendant 
of David, as the genealogy showed Hin 
to be. i 

Ver.17. The evangelist pauses to point 
out the structure of his genealogy: three 
parts with fourteen members each ; sym- 
metrical, memorable; wacat does not 
imply, as Meyer and Weiss think, that in 
the opinion of the evangelist no links 
are omitted, He speaks simply of what 
lies under the eye. There they are, 
fourteen in each, count and satisfy your- 
self. But the counting turns out not to 
be so easy, and has given rise to great 
divergence of opinion. The division 
naturally suggested by the words of the 
text is: from Abraham to David, termi- 
nating first series, 14; from David, head- 
ing second series, to the captivity as 
limit, i.e, to Josiah, 14; from the 
captivity represented by Jeconiah to 
Christ, included as final term, 14. So 
Benge! and De Wette. If objection be 
taken to counting David twice, the 
brethren of Jeconiah, that is, his uncles, 
may be taken as representing the con- 
cluding term of series 2, and Jeconiah 
himself as-the first member of series 3 
(Weiss-Meyer). The identical number 
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in the three parts is of no importance in 
itself. It is a numerical symbol uniting 
three periods, and suggesting comparison 
in other respects, ¢.g., as to different 
forms of government—judges, kings, 
priests (Euthy. Zig.), theocracy, mon- 
archy, hierarchy (Schanz), all summed 
up in Christ; or as to Israel’s fortunes: 
growth, decline, ruin—redemption ur- 
gently needed. 

Vv. 18-25. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 
This section gives the explanation which 
& fis éyevv On (ver. 16) leads us to expect. 
It may be called the justification of the 
genealogy (Schanz), showing that while 
the birth was exceptional in nature it 
yet took place in such circumstances, 
that Jesus might justly be regaided as 
the legitimate son of Joseph, and there- 
fore heir of David’s throne. The position 
of the name Tod 8&-|. X. at the head of 
the sentence, and the recurrence of the 
word yéveors, point back to ver. I ; yéveots, 
not yévynois, is the true reading, the 
purpose being to express the general idea 
of origin, ortus, not the specific idea of 
generation (6 evdayyeAtoris éxatvord- 
pyoe Td Kara hicw svopa Tis yevvio- 
ews, yéveow aitiv Kadéras, Euthy. 
Zig. on ver, 1). 

Ver. 18. pryorevelons . . . atrots 
indicates the position of Mary in relation 
to Joseph when her pregnancy was dis- 
covered. Briefly it was—betrothed, not 
married. [pv  ovveAOety means before 
they came together in one home as man 
and wife, it being implied that that would 
not take place before marriage. ovved@etv 
might refer to sexual intercourse, so far 
as the meaning of the word is concerned 
(Foseph. Antiq. vii.g, 5), but the evange- 
list would not think it necessary to state 
that no such intercourse had taken place 
between the betrothed. That he would 
regard as a matter of course. Yet most 


of the fathers so understood the word; 
and e me, Chrysostom, ¢.g., conceived 
Josepn and Mary to be living together 
before marriage, but sine concubitu, be- 
lieving this to have been the usual 
practice. Of this, however, there is no 
satisfactory evidence. The sense above 
assigned to ovved. corresponds to the 
verb mapadaBetv, ver. 20, mapéAaPe, ver. 
24, which means to take home, domum 
ducere. The supposed reason for the 
practice alleged to have existed by Chry- 
sost »m and others was the protection of 
the betrothed (8 doddéhaav, Euthy.). 
Grammarians (vide Fritzsche) say that 
wplvy 4 is not found in ancient Attic, 
though often in middle Attic. For other 
instances of it, with infinitive, vide Mk. 
xiv. 30, Acts vii. 2; without 4, Mt. 
xxvi. 34, 75. On the construction of 
wplv with the various moods, vide Her- 
mann ed. Viger, Klotz ed. Devarius, and 
Goodwin’s Syntax.—etpéby . . . Gxovoa: 
eipéy, not qv. (So Olearius, Observ. 
by Ev. Mat., and other older inter- 
preters.) There was a discovery and’a 
surprise. It was apparent (de Wette); 
Sia td) GrporSdsKnrov (Euthy.j. To 
whom apparent not indicated. Jerome 
says: “Non ab alio inventa est nisi a 
Joseph, qui pene licentia maritali futurae 
uxoris omnia noverat”.—ék tv.ay. This 
was not apparent; it belonged to the 
region of faith. The evangelist hastens 
to add this explanation of a painful fact 
to remove, as quickly as possible, all 
occasion for sinister conjecture. The 
expression points at once to immediate 
divine causality, and to the holy character 
of the effect: a solemn protest against 
profane thoughts. 

Ver. 19. I. 6 dvtp: proleptic, imply- 
ing possession of a husband’s rights and 
responsibilities. The betrothed man had 
a duty in the matter—S8l«atos . . . Serypa- 
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1B and $? have the simple verb (Seyparioat). 


2 )a€pg in W.H. 


3 Mapvav in BL (W.H. text). The Maprap of the T. R. probably comes from the 


history of Christ’s birth in Luke i., ii. 


4 The article rou before xvptov is omitted in the best MSS. 


ttoot. He was ina strait betwixt two. 
Being Slkatos, just, righteous, a respecter 
of the law, he sould not overlook the 
apparent fault; on the other hand, loving 
the woman, he desired to deal with her 
as tenderly as possible: not wishing to 
expose her (avt}y in an emphatic posi- 
tion before Seyparloat—the loved one. 
Weiss-Meyer). Some (Grotius, Fritz- 
sche, etc.) take S{katos in the sense of 
boni#as or benignitas, as if it had been 
dyads, so eliminating the element ofcon- 
flict.—éBovdnen . . . aithy. He finally 
resolved on the expedient of putting her 
away privately. The alternatives were 
exposure by public repudiation, or quiet 
cancelling of the bond of betrothal. 
Affection chose the latter. Seryparloar 
does not point, as some have thought, to 
judicial procedure with its penalty, death 
by stoning. d@pa before drohicat is 
emphatic, and suggests a contrast be- 
tween two ways of performing the act 
pointed at by dwohtoa. Note the 
synonyms @é\ev and éBovAfOn, The 
former denotes inclination in general, 
the latter a deliberate decision between 
different courses—maluit (vide on chapter 
xi. 27). 

Vv. 20-21. Yoseph delivered from his 
perplexity by angelic interposition. How 
much painful, distressing, distracting 
thought he had about the matter day and 
night can be imagined. Relief came at 
last in a dream, of which Mary was the 
subject.—taira .. . évOupnOevtos: the 
genitive absolute indicates the time of 
the vision, and the verb the state of 
mind: revolving the matter in thought 
without clear perception of outlet. 
raora, the accusative, not the genitive 
with ‘rept; év0, wept twos = Cogitare de 
re, WO. tes aliauid secum reputare. 


Kithner, § 417, 9.—t80v: often in Mt. 
after genitive absolute; vivid introduc- 
tion of the angelic appearance (Weiss 
Meyer).—xat’ évap (late Greek con- 
demne+ by Phrynichus. Vide Lobeck 
Phryn., p. 423. 8vap, without pre- 
position, theclassic equivalent), during a 
dream reflecting present distractions.— 
vids AaBlS: the angel addresses Joseph 
as son of David to awaken the heroic 
mood. The title confirms the view that 
the genealogy is that of Joseph.—py 
oBybis: he is summoned to a supreme 
act of faith similar to those performed by 
the moral heroes of the Bible, who by 
faith made their lives sublime.—riyv 
yuvaikd wov:to take Mary, as thy wife, 
so in ver.24——7d .. . aylov: negativing 
the other alternative by which he was 
tormented. The choice lies between 
two extremes: most unholy, or the holi- 
est possible. What a crisis !—ver, 21. 
réerat— Inootv: Mary is about to bear 
a son, and He is to bear the significant 
name of ¥esus. The style is an echo of 
O, T. story, Gen. xvii. 19, Sept., the 
birth of Isaac and that of Jesus being 
thereby placed side by side as similar in 
their preternatural character.—kahécrets ? 
a command in form of a prediction. But 
there is encouragement as well as com- 
mand in this future. It is meant to 
help Joseph out of his doubts into a mood 
of heroic, resolute action. Cease from 
brooding anxious thought, think of the 
child about to be born as destined toa 
great career, to be signalised by His name 
Jesus — Jehovah the _helper.—atrds 
yap... dpapridy adrév: interpretation of 
the name, still part of the angelic speech. 


-aitdsemphatic,heandnoother. Gpapr., 


sins, implying a spiritual conception of 
Israel’s need. 
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3.0 omitted in $ZA al., bracketed in W.H. 
4 ov is omitted in B and bracketed in W.H. 
5 Instead of the words rov wov aurys Tov mpwrorokoy, SYBZ 1, 33, some old Latin 


MSS., the Egyptian versions and Syr. Cur., have simply uov. 


The expanded 


phrase of T. R., found in many copies, is doubtless imported from Lk, ii. 7. 


Vv. 22-23. The prophetic reference. 
As it is the evangelist’s habit to cite 
O. T. prophecies in connection with 
leading incidents in the life of Jesus, it 
is natural, with most recent interpreters, 
to regard these words, not as uttered 
by the angel, but as a comment of 
the narrator. The ancients, Chry., 
Theophy., Euthy., etc., adopt the for- 
mer view, and Weiss-Meyer concurs, 
while admitting that in expression they 
reveal the evangelist’s style. In support 
of this, it might be urged that the sug- 
gestion of the prophetic oracle to the 
mind of Joseph would be an aid to faith. 
It speaks of a son to be born of a virgin. 
Why should not Mary be that virgin, and 
her child that son? In favour of it also 
is the consideration that on the opposite 
view the prophetic reference comes in 
toosoon. Why should not the evangelist 
go on to the end of his story, and then 
quote the prophetic oracle? Finally, if 
we assume that in the case of all objec- 
tive preternatural manifestations, there 
is an answering subjective psychological 
state, we must conclude that among the 
thoughts that were passing through 
Joseph’s mind at this crisis, one was 
that in his family experience as a “son 
of David,” something of great importance 
for the royal race and for Israel was 
about tohappen. The oracle in question 
might readily suggest itself as explaining 
the nature of the coming event. On all 
these grounds, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the evangelist, in this case, 
means the prophecy to form part of the 
angelic utterance. 

Ver, 22. rotro 5... tva wAnpadf. 
tva is to be taken here, and indeed al- 


ways in such connections, in its strict 
telic sense. The interest of the evan- 
gelist, as of all N. T. writers, in prophecy, 
was purely religious. For him O. T. 
oracles had exclusive reference to the 
events in the life of Jesus by which 
they were fulfilled. The virgin, 
map@évos, supposed to be present to the 
eye of the prophet, is the young woman 
of Nazareth betrothed to Joseph the 
carpenter, now found to be with child.— 
"1806... "Eppavovid: in the oracle 
as here quoted, é€e (cf. txovea, ver. 18), 
is substituted for AjWerat, and cadécets 
changed into the impersonal kadérover. 
Emmanuel = “ with us God,” implying 
that God’s help will come through the 
child Jesus. It does not necessarily im- 
ply the idea of incarnation. 

V~, 24-25. Y¥oseph hesitates no more: 
immediate energetic action takes the 
place of painful doubt. Euthymius 
asks: Why did he so easily trust the 
dream in so great a matter? and an- 
swers: because the angel revealed to 
him the thought of his own heart, for he 
understood that the messenger must 
have come from God, for God alone 
knows the thoughts of the heart.— 
éyepOels . . . Kuplov: rising up from 
the sleep (rod tavov), in which he had 
that remarkable dream, on that memor- 
able night, he proceeded forthwith to 
execute the Divine command, the first, 
chief, perhaps sole business of that day. 
—al wapédoBev . . . adrod. He took 
Mary home as his wife, that her off- 
spring might be his legitimate son and 
heir of David’s throne.—Ver. 25. xa 
otk éylvwckey ... vldv: absolute habitual 
(note the imperfect) abstinence from 


iG 3. 
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marital intercourse, the sole purpose of 
the hastened marriage being to legitimise 
the child.—%ws: not till then, and after- 
wards? Here comes in a questio vexata 
of theology.  Patristic and catholic 
authors say: not till then and never at 
all, guarding the sacredness of the virgin’s 
womb. ws does not settle the question. 
It is easy to cite instances of its use as 
‘fixing a limit up to which a specified 
event did not occur, when as a matter of 
fact it did not occur at all. E.g., Gen. 
viii. 7; the raven returned not till the 
waters were dried up; in fact, never re- 
turned (Schanz). But the presumption is 
all the other way in the case before us. 
‘Subsequent intercourse was the natural, 
if not the necessary, course of things. 
If the evangelist had felt as the Catholics 
do, he would have taken pains to prevent 
misunderstanding.—vidy: the extended 
reading (T. R.) is imported from Luke 
ii. 7, where there are no_ variants. 
mpatéroKxov is not a stumbling-block to 
the champions of the perpetual virginity, 
because the first may be the omly. 
Euthymius quotes in proof Isaiah xliv. 6: 
* T am the first, and I am the last, and be- 
side Me there is no God.”—kal éxdderey, 
he (not she) called the child Jesus, the 
statement referring back to the command 
of the angel to Joseph. Wiinsche says 
that before the Exile the mother, after 
the Exile the father, gave the name to 
the child at circumcision (Neue Beitrdage 
sur Erlduterung der Evangelien, p. 11). 
CuapTer II. History oF THE In- 
FANCY CONTINUED. The leading aim of 
the evangelist in this chapter is not to 
give biographic details as to the time 
and place of Christ’s birth. These are 
disposed of in an introductory subordinate 
clause with a genitive absolute construc- 
tion: “Jesus being born in Bethlehem 
of Judaea in the days of Herod the 
King”: that is all. The main purpose 
is to show the reception given by the 
world to the new-born Messianic King. 
Homage from afar, hostility at home; 
foreshadowing the fortunes of the new 
faith: acceptance by the Gentiles, re- 
jection by the Jews; such is the lesson 
of this new section. It is history, but 
not of the prosaic sort: history with a 
religious bias, and wearing a halo of 
poetry, The story forms a natural 
sequel to the preceding account. The 
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St in ver. 1, as in i. 18, is adversative 
only to the extent of taking the attention 
off one topic and fixing it on another 
connected and kindred. This, according 


_to Klotz, who regards 8 as a weak form 


of $1, is the original force of the particle. 
He says (in Devarius, p. 355): “Illa 
particula eam vim habet, ut abducat nos 
ab ea re, quae proposita est, transferat- 
que ad id quod, missa illa priore re, jam 
pro vero ponendum esse videatur”’. 

Vv. 1-12. Visit of the Magi, Ver. 
1. év BnOdep: The first hint of the 
birthplace, and no hint that Bethle- 
hem is not the home of the family.— 

fis “lovSalas: to distinguish it from 
another Bethlehem in Galilee (Zebulon), 
named in Joshua xix. 15. Our Bethle- 
hem is called Bethlehem-Judah in 1 
Sam, xvii. 12, and Jerome thought it 
should be so written here—Bethlehem 
of Judah, not of Judaea, taking the latter 
for the name of the whole nation. The 
name means “house of bread,” and 
points to the fertility of the neighbour- 
hood ; about six miles south of Jerusalem. 
—é€y ‘pepots, ‘in the days,’ a very 
vague indication of time. Luke aims at 
more exactness in these matters. It is 
enough for our evangelist to indicate 
that the birth of Jesus fell within the 
evil time represented by Herod. A name 
of evil omen; called the Great; great in 
energy, in magnificence, in wickedness ; 
a considerable personage in many ways 
in the history of Israel, and of the world. 
Not a Jew, his father Antipater an 
Edomite, his mother an Arabian—the 
sceptre has departed from Judah— 
through the influence of Antony ap- 
pointed King of Judaea by the Roman 
senate about forty years before the birth 
of Christ. The event here recorded 
therefore took place towards the close 
of his long reign; fit ending for a career 
blackened with many dark deeds.—t8ov 

dyo.: “Behold!” introducing in a 
ively manner the new theme, and a 
very different class of men from the 
reigning King of Judaea. Herod, Magi; 
the one representing the ungodly ele 
ment in Israel, the other the best element 
in the Gentile world; Magi, not kings 
as the legend makes them, but having 
influence with kings, and intermeddling 
much by astrological lore with the for- 
tunes of individuals and peoples. The 
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homage of the Gentiles could not be 
offered by worthier representatives, in 
whom power, wisdom, and also error, 
superstition meet,—payo. dmrd dvar. 
awapey., Magi from the east came—so 
the words must be connected: not 
“came from the east”; from the east, 
the land of the sunrise; vague indication 
of locality. It is vain to inquire what 
precise country is meant, though com- 
mentators have inquired, and are divided 
into hostile camps on the point: Arabia, 
Persia, Media, Babylon, Parthia are 
some of the rival suggestions. The 
evangelist does not know or care. The 
east generally is the suitable part of the 
world for Magi to come from on this 
errand.—els ‘lepoodAvpa: they arrived 
at Jerusalem, the capital, the natural 
place for strangers to come to, the precise 
spot connected with their errand to be 
determinea by further inquiry. Note 
the Greek form of the name, usual with 
Matthew, Mark and John. In Luke, 
the Hebrew form ‘lepovoadtp is used. 
Beforehand, one would have expected 
the first evangelist writing for Jews to 
have used the Hebrew form, and the 
Pauline evangelist the Greek. 

Ver. 2, rod ... “lovdalwv: the in- 
quiry of the Magi. It is very laconic, 
combining an assertion with a question. 
The assertion is contained in rex@els. 
That a king of the Jews had been born 
was their inference from the star they 
had seen, and what they said was in 
effect thus: that a king has been 
born somewhere in this land we know 
from a star we have seen arising, and 
we desire to know where he can be 
found; ‘‘insigne hoc concisae orationis 
exemplum,” Fritzsche. The Messianic 
hope of the Jews, and the aspiration 
after world-wide dominion connected 
with it, were known to the outside 
world, according to the testimony of 
non-Christian writers such as Josephus 
and Tacitus. The visit of the Magi in 
quest of the new-born king is not in- 
credible.—eiSopev . . . €v TH dvaroAq, we 
saw His star in its rising, not in the east, 
as in A. V., the plural being used for 
that in ver. r, Alwayson the outlook, no 
heavenly phenomenon escaped them; it 
was visible as soon as it appeared above 
the horizon.—aoerépa, what was this 
celestial portent? Was it phenomenal 
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only? an appearance in the heavens 
miraculously produced to guide the wise 
men to Judaea and Bethlehem; or a 
real astronomical object, a rare con 
junction of planets, or a new star 
appearing, and invested by men addicted 
to astrology with a certain significance; 
or mythical, neither a miraculous nor a 
natural phenomenon, but a creation of 
the religious imagination working on 
slender data, such as the Star of Jaceb 
in Balaam’s prophecies? All these views 
have been held. Some of the fathers, 
especially Chrysostom, advocated the 
first, viz., that it w 4 star, not dice, 
but Spe pdvov. H.  asons were such 
as these: it moved from north to south; 
it appeared in the daytime while the 
sun shone; it appeared and disappeared ; 
it descended down to the house where 
the child lay, and so indicated the spot, 
which could not be done by a star in 
the sky (Hom, vi.). Some modern com- 
mentators have laid under contribution 
the investigations of astronomers, and 
supposed the &ortp to have been one 
of several rare conjunctions of planets 
occurring about the beginning of our 
era or a comet observed in China. Vide 
the elaborate note in Alford’s Greek 
Testament, The third view is in favour 
with students of comparative religion 
and of criticism, who lay stress on the 
fact that in ancient times the appearance 
of a star was expected at the birth of 
all great men (De Wette), and who 
expect mythological elements in the 
N. T. as well as in the Old. (Vide 
Fritzsche, Strauss, L. ¥., and Holtzmann 
in H.C.) These diverse theories will pro- 
bably always find their abettors ; the first 
among the devout to whom the mirac- 
ulous is no stumbling-block, the second 
among those who while accepting the 
miraculous desire to reduce it to a min- 
imum, or at least to avoid its unneces- 
Sary extension, the third among men of 
naturalistic proclivities. I do not profess 
to be able to settle the question. I 
content myself with expressing general 
acquiescence in the idea thrown out by 
Spinoza in his discussion on prophecy 
in the Tractatus theologico-politicus, that 
in the case of the Magi we have an 
instance of a sign given, accommodated 
to the false opinions of men, to guide 
them to the truth, The whole system 
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of astrology was a delusion, yet it might 
be used by Providence to guide seekers 
after God. The expectation of an epoch- 
making birth was current in the east, 
spread by Babylonian Jews. That it 
might interest Magians there is no wise 
incredible; that their astrological lore 
might lead them to connect some un- 
known celestial phenomenon with the 
prevalent expectation is likewise credible. 
On the other hand, that legendary ele- 
ments might get mixed up in the Chris- 
tian tradition of the star-guided visit 
must be admitted to be possible. It 
remains to add that the use of the word 
tiorip, not &etpdv, has been supposed 
to have an important bearing on the 
question as to the nature of the phe- 
nomenon, &orhp means an individual 
star, serpdv a constellation, But in the 
N. T. this distinction is not observed. 
(Vide Luke xxi. 25 ; Acts xxvii. 20; Heb. 
xi. 12; and Grimm’s Lexicon on the two 
words.) 
Ver. 3. 6 Bactreds “Hpadys érapax by: 
acidevs beiore the name, not after, as 
in ver, 1, the emphatic position suggest- 
ing that it was as king and because king 
that Herod was troubled. The foreigner 
and usurper feared a rival, and the 
tyrant feared the rival would be wel- 
come. It takes little to put evil- 
doers in fear. He had reigned long, 
men were weary, and the Pharisees, 
according to Joseph (A. J. xvii. 2-4), 
had predicted that his family would 
ere long lose its place of power. His 
fear therefore, though the occasion may 
seem insignificant, is every way cred- 
ible—xal wioo I., doubtless an exag- 
geration, yet substantially true. The 
spirit of the city was servile and selfish. 
They bowed to godless power, and cared 
for their own interest rather than for 
Herod’s. Few in that so-called holy 
city had healthy sympathies with truth 
and right. Whether the king’s fears 
were groundless or not they knew not 
nor cated. It was enough that the fears 


existed. The world is ruled not by truth 
but by opinion.—raca: ‘s *lepood\upa 
feminine here, or is 4 wéAus understood? 
or is it a construction, ad sensum, of the 
inhabitants ? (Schanz). 

Ver. 4. Herod’s 
cuvayayav ... Tod Aaod. Was this a 
meeting of the Sanhedrim? Not likely, 
as the elders are not “nentioned, who 
are elsewhere named as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, vide xxvi. 
3, ‘the chief priests, scribes and elders 
of the people”. Here we read only 
of the chief priests and scribes of the 
people. The article is not repeated 
before ypapparets, the two classes being 
joined together as the theological ex- 
perts of the people. Herod called 
together the leading men among the 
priests and scribes to consult them as to 
the birth-place of Messiah. Holtzmann 
(H. C.), assuring that a meeting of the 
Sanhedrim is meant, uses the fact as an 
argument against the historicity of the 
narrative. The Herod of history slew 
the Sanhedrists wholesale, and did his 
best to lull to sleep Messianic hopes. It 
is only the Herod of Christian legend 
that convenes the Sanhedrim, and makes 
anxious inquiries about Messiah’s birth- 
place. But the past policy of the king 
and his present action, as reported by 
the evangelist, hang together. He dis- 
couraged Messianic hopes, and, now that 
they have revived in spite of him, he 
must deal with them, and his first step 
is to consult the experts in as quiet a way 
as possible, to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the new-born child—éavy@dvero, etc. : 
it is not a historical question he submits 
to the experts as to where the Christ 
has been born, or shall be, but a theo- 
logica) one: where, according to the ac- 
cepted tradition, is His birth-place? 
Hence yevvarat, present tense. 

Vv. 5-6. The answer oj the experts.— 
ot 88 elzrov, etc. This is not a~Chris- 
tian opinion put into the mouth of the 
scribes. It was the answer to be ex- 
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pected from them as reflecting the current 
opinion of the time. The Targum put 
upon the oracle in Micah a Messianic 
interpretation (Wetstein, and Winsche, 
Beitrige). Yet with the Talmudists the 
Messiah was the one who should come 
forth from a strange, unknown place 
(Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 342). 
Vide on this point Schanz, who quotes 
Schegg as denying the statement of 
Wetstein, and refers to Celsus as object- 
ing that this view about Messiah’s birth- 
place was not current among the Jews. 
(Origen, c. Celsum, i. 51. Cf. John vii. 
27, and 42.)—ottTw yap yeypamrat, etc. : 
The Scripture proof that Messiah’s 
birth-place was Bethlehem 1s taken from 
Micah v. 2. The oracle put into the 
mouth of the experts consulted by Herod 
receives its shape from the hand of the 
evangelist. It varies very considerably 
both from the original Hebrew and 
from the Sept. The “least”? becomes 
“by no means the least,” ‘among the 
thousands”? becomes ‘among the 
princes,” and the closing clause, ‘who 
shall rule my people Israel,’ departs 
from the prophetic oracle altogether, 
and borrows from 2 Sam. v. 2, God’s 
promise to David; the connecting link 
apparently being the poetic word de- 
scriptive of the kingly function common 


to the two places—rotpavet in Micah 


Vv. 3, Wotpavets in 2 Sam. v. 2. 
The second variation arises from a 
different pointing of the same Hebrew 


word spoyen, spoiga = among the 
thousands, poy = among the heads 


of thousands. Such facts are to be 
taken as they stand. They do not cor- 
respond to modern ideas of Scripture 
proof. 


Vv. 7, 8. Herod’s next stepb.—rére 
... Gorépos: téte, frequent 
formula of transition with our evangelist, 
cf. Vv. 10, 17; iV. -1,, 5; 11, etc. Herod 
wished to ascertain precisely when the 
child the Magi had come to worship was 
born, He assumed that the event would 
synchronise with the ascent of the star 
which the Magi had seen in its rising, 
and which still continued to be seen 
(Patvopévov). Therefore he made par- 
ticular inquiries (jxpiBwoe) as to the 
time of the str, t.¢., the time of its first 
appearing. This was a blind, an affec- 
tation of great interest in all that related 
to the child, in whose destinies even the 
stars were involved.—Ver. 8. kal méuwas 
. .. avtT@: his hypocrisy went further. 
He bade the strangers go to Bethlehem, 
find out the whereabouts of the child, 
come back and tell him, that he also 
might go and worship Him. Worship, 
z.e., murder! ‘Incredible motive!” 
(H.C.). Yes, as a real motive for a 
man like Herod, but not as a pretended 
one, and quite likely to be believed by 
these simple, guileless souls from the 
east.—mépias elare : the sending was 
synchronous with the directions accord- 
ing to De Wette, prior accordingto Meyer. 
It is a question of no importance here, 
but it is sometimes an important ques- 
tion in what relation the action expressed 
by the aorist participle stands to that 
expressed by the following finite verb. 
The rule certainly is that the participle 
expresses an action going before: one 
thing having happened, another there- 
after took place. But there is an impor- 
tant class of exceptions. The aorist 
participle “may express time coincident 
with that of the verb, when the actions 
of the verb and the participle are prac- 
tically one”. Goodwin, Syntax, p. 52, 
and vide article there referred to by 
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xxiii. 18, 
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23; xviii. 31; xix.25; xxvi. 22; xxvii. 54. 


2 «Soy in all uncials, evpov only in minusc. Came in probably from ver. 8 (evpyre). 


Prof. Ballantine in Bibl. Sacra., 1884, 
on the application of this rule to the 
N. T., in which many instances of the 
kind occur. Most frequent in the Gospels 
is the expression daoxp.@els ele, which 
does not mean “having first answered 


he then proceeded to say,” but ‘in 
answering he said”. The case before 
us may be one of this kind. - He sent 


them by saying ‘‘ Go and search,” etc. 

 Wv. 9, 10. The Magi go on their 
errand to Bethlehem. ‘They do not know 
the way, but the star guides them. 
iS0d 6 dorijp: looking up to heaven as 
they set out on their journey, they once 
more behold their heavenly guide.—év 


eiSov €é +. dvaroAj: is the meaning’ 


that they had seen the star only at its 
‘rising, finding their way to Jesus with- 
out its guidance, and that again it 
appeared leading them to Bethlehem? 
So Bengel, and after him Meyer. Against 
this is hatvopévov, ver. 7, which implies 
continuous visibility. The clause 6v 
elSov, etc., is introduced for the purpose 
of identification. It was their celestial 
guide appearing again.—wpofyev; it 
kept going before them (imperfect) all 
the way till, arriving at Bethlehem, it 
took up its position (¢erd@n) right over 
the spot where the child was. The star 
seemed to go before them by an optical 
illusion (Weiss-Meyer) ; it really, in the 
view of the evangelist, went before and 
stopped over the house (De Wette, who, of 
course, regards this as impossible in fact). 
Ver. 10, tSdvres 82 . . . xapdy peydAny 
odSpa: seeing the star standing over 
the sacred spot, they were overjoyed. 
Their quest was at an end; they had 
at last reached the goal of their long 
journey. od8pa, a favourite word of 
our evangelist, and here very appropriate 
after peyéAnv to express exuberant glad- 
ness, ecstatic delight. On the convoy of 
the star, Fritzsche remarks: ‘ Fuit certe 
stellae pompa tam gravi tempore digna”’. 
Some connect the seeing of the star in 
ver. 10 with the beginning of the journey 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, They re- 
joiced, says Euthy. Zig. os etpdvres Tov 
aevdéoratov 68nysv 


Ver. 11. The Magi enter and do homage. 
—al¢.¢ T.oiklay: the house. In Luke 
the shepherds find the holy family in a 
stable, and the holy child lying in a man- 
ger; reconcilable by assuming that the 
Magi arrived after they had found refuge 
in a friend’s house (Epiphan. Theophy.). 
—eldov tT. 7... . avtov: etdov better than 
eSpov, which seems to have been intro- 
duced by the copyists as not only in itself 
suitable to the situation, but relieving the 
monotony caused by tco frequent use of 
eiSov (vv. 9, 10). The child with His 
mother, Joseph not mentioned, not in- 
tentionally, that no wrong suspicions 
might occur to the Gentiles (Rabanus 
in Aquin. Cat. Aur.).—Kal mecovTes ..« 
opipvay. They come, eastern fashion, 
with full hands, as befits those who enter 
into the presence of aking. They open 
the boxes or sacks (§ycavpovs, some 
ancient copies seem to have read wypas 
=sacculos, which Grotius, with proba- 
bility, regards as an interpretative gloss 
that had found its way into the text, vide 
Epiphanius Adv. Haer. Alogi., c. 8), and 
bring forth gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
the two latter being aromatic gums dis- 
tilled from trees.—A(Pavov: in classic 
Greek, the tree, in later Greek and 
N. T., the gum, 7d Ovptdpevoy = 
ABavwrds, vide Phryn. ed. Lobeck, p. 
187. The gifts were of three kinds, hence 
the inference that the Magi were three in 
number. That they were kings was de- 
duced from texts in Psalms and Prophe- 
cies (¢.g., Psalm Ixxii. 10, Isaiah Ix. 3), 
predicting that kings would come doing 
homage and bringing gifts to Messiah. 
The legend of the three kings dates as far 
back as Origen, and is beautiful but base- 


less. It grew with time; by-and-by the 
kings were furnished with names, The 
legendary spirit loves definiteness. The 


gifts would be products of the givers’ 
country, or in high esteem and costly 
there. Hence the inference drawn by 
some that the Magi were from Arabia. 
Thus Grotius: ‘ Myrrha nonnisi in 
Arabia nascitur, nec thus nisi apud 
Jabaeos Arabum portionem: sed et auri- 
fera est felix Arabia”, Gold and incense 
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1 B has cat ovap edavy as in i. 20 (W.H. margin). 


(AtBavos) are mentioned in Isaiah lx. 6 
among the gifts to be brought to Israel 
in the good time coming. The fathers 
delighted in assigning to these gifts of the 
Magi mystic meanings: gold as to a 
king, incense as to God, myrrh as to 
one destined to die (ds péAAovte yetoa- 
oar Gavarov). Grotius struck into a 
new line: gold = works of mercy; incense 
= prayer; myrrh = purity—to the dis- 
gust of Fritzsche, who thought such 
mystic interpretations beneath so great 
a scholar. 

Ver.12. Their rs errand fulfilled, the 
Magi, warned to keep out of Herod’s way, 
return home by another road.—xpynpatio- 
@évres points to divine guidance given in 
a dream (kar 8vap); rvesponso accepto, 
Vulg. The passive, in the sense of a 
divine oracle given, is found chiefly 
in N. T. (Fritzsche after Casaubon). 
Was the oracle given in answer to a 
prayer for guidance? Opinions differ. 
It may be assumed here, as in the case of 
Joseph (i. 20), that the Magi had anxious 
thoughts corresponding to the divine 
communication. Doubts had arisen in 
their minds about Herod’s intentions. 
They had, doubtless, heard something of 
his history and character, and his man- 
ner on reflection may have appeared 
suspicious. A skilful dissembler, yet not 
quite successful in concealing his hidden 
purpose even from these guileless men. 
Hence a sense of need of guidance, if not 
a formal petition for it, may be taken for 
granted. Divine guidance comes only to 
prepared hearts. The dream reflects the 
antecedent state of mind.— pj dvaxdpabar, 
not to turn back on their steps towards 
Jerus.and Herod. Fritzsche praises the 
felicity of this word as implying that 
to go by Jerusalem was a roundabout 


for travellers from Bethlehem to the east. 
Apart from the question of fact, such a 
thought does not seem to be in the mind 
of the evangelist. He is thinking, not of 
the shortest road, but of avoiding Herod 
—avexdpyoav, they withd-ew not only 
homewards, but away from Herod’s 
neighbourhood. A word of frequent 
occurrence in our Gospel, four times in 
this chapter (vv. 13, 14, 22). 

Vv. 13-23. Flight to Egypt, massacre in 
Bethlehem, return to Nazareth. These 
three stories have one aim. They indi- 
cate the omens which appear in begin- 
nings—omina jie inesse solent 
(Ovid). The fortunes of Christianity 
foreshadowed in the experiences of the 
holy child; welcomed by Gentiles, evil 
entreated by Jews. ‘The real contents 
of these sections embody an ideal aim” 
(Schanz). 

Vv. 13-15. Flight to Egypt. Ver. 13, 
atverat: assuming that this is the cor- 
rect reading, the flight to Egypt is 
represented as following close on the 
departure of the Magi; the historic 
present, vividly introducing one scene 
after another. A_ subjective state of 
anxiety is here also to be presumed, 
Whence arising we can only conjecture. 
Did the Magi give a hint, mentionin 
Herod’s name in a significant manner 
Be that as it may, Joseph also gets the 
necessary direction.—’Eyep@ds . . . els 
Atyvrrov: Egypt—near, friendly, and 
the refuge of Israel’s ancestors in days 
of old, if also their house of bondage.— 
mapddhaBe, take with a view to taking 
care of (cf. John i. 11, ‘‘ His own re- 
ceived Him not,” wapédaBoyv); benigne, 
Fritzsche tws .. . oot: either gene- 
rally, till I give thee further orders 
(Fritzsche) ; or till I tell thee to return 


as obedience. 
“mand in ver. 13 are repeated by the 
evangelist in ver. 14 to emphasise the 
obedient spirit of Joseph.—Ver. 15. kal 
dw éxd, etc.: the stay in Egypt cannot 
‘have been long, only a few months, 
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Gen. xxx. 2. 
only. Cf. Acts xxiv. 27. 


1 SSBCD, etc., omit tov. 


(Meyer, Schanz); sense the same; the 
time of such new direction is left vague 
(&v with sub.).—péAXe yap: gives reason 
of the command.—rov atodécar aité: 
Herod’s first purpose was to kill Mary’s 
child alone. He afterwards killed many 
to make sure of the one. The genitive 
of the infinitive to express purpose 


belongs to comparatively late Greek. 


It occurs constantly in the Sept. and 


in N. T.—Ver. 14. 6 8 éyep@els: Joseph 
| ea executes the command, vuxros, 


efore the day, indicating alarm as well 
The words of the com- 


robably, before the death of Herod 
Nésgen).—tva mAnpw$y: another pro- 


phetic reference, this time proceeding 
directly from the evangelist; Hosea xi. 
I, given after the Hebrew, not the Sept., 


which for 555) has réxva atrot. The oracle 


states a historical fact, and can therefore 
only be a typical prophecy. The event 
in the life of the infant Jesus may seem 
an insignificant fulfilment. Not so did 
it appear to the evangelist. For him all 
events in the life of the Christ possessed 
transcendent significance. Was it an 
event at all? criticism asks. Did the 
fact suggest the prophetic reierence, or 
did the prophecy create the fact? In 
reply, be it said that the narratives in 
this chapter of the Infancy all hang 
together. If any one of them occurred, 
all might occur. The main question is, 
is Herod’s solicitude credible? If so, 
then the caution of the Magi, the flight 
to Egypt, the massacre at Bethlehem, 


the return at the tyrant’s death to 


Nazareth, are all equally credible. 

Vv. 16-18. The massacre. Tére: 
ominous then. When he was certain 
that the Magi were not going to come 
back to report what they had found at 


b Lk. xxii. 2; xxiii. 32 (Acts often). 


ce Ch, iv. 13; viii. 34; xv. 22; xix.1. d here 


Bethlehem, Herod was enraged as one 
who had been befooled (éverrafy@n). Mad- 
dened with anger, he resolves on more 
truculent measures than he at first in- 
tended: kill all of a certain age to make 
sure of the one—such is his savage order 
to his obsequious hirelings. Incredible? 
Anything is credible. of the man who 
murdered his own wife and sons. This 
deed shocks Christians; but it was a 
small affair in Herod’s career, and in 
contemporary history.—év By0. Kal éy 
Tao Tors Sptots adris, in Bethlehem, and 
around in the neighbourhood, to make 
quite sure.—dd Sierods Kal Katwrépo: 
the meaning is clear—all children from 
an hour to two years old. But Sverots 
may be taken either as masculine, agree- 
ing with mat8dés understood =from a two- 
year-old child, or as a neuter adjective 
used as a noun=from the age of two 
years, a bimatu as in Vulg. There are 
good authorities on both sides. For a 
similar phrase, vide 1 Chron. xxvii. 23, aad 
elkowaetovs. Herod made his net wide 
enough; two years ensured an ample 
margin.—kxatda T. X.--. paywv. Euthy. 
Zig. insists that these words must be con- 
nected, not with S.erots, but with katw- 
vépw, putting a comma after the former 
word, and not after the latter. If, he 
argues, Herod had definitely ascertained 
from the Magi that the child must be 
two years old, he would not have killed 
those younger. They made Mary’s child 
younger; Herod kept their time and 
added a margin: wAdtos érepov ards 


ampoodOyke. It does not seem to matter 
very much. Herod would not be very 
scrupulous. He was likely to add a 


margin in either case; below if they 
made the age two years, above if they 
made it less.—Ver. 18: still another pro- 
phetic reference, Jerem. xxxi. 15, freely 
reproduced from the Sept.; pathetic and 
poetic certainly, if the relevance be not 
conspicuously apparent. The evangelist 
introduces the prophetic passage in this 
case, not with tva, but with rére (ver. 17), 
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suggesting a fulfilment not regarded as 
exclusive. The words, even in their 
original place, are highly imaginative. 
The scene of Rachel weeping for her 
children is one of several tableaux, which 
passed before the prophet’s eye in a 
vision, in a dream which, on awaking, 
he felt to be sweet. It was poetry to 
begin with, and it is poetry here. Rachel 
again weeps over her children; hers, 
because she was buried there, the pro- 
phet’s Ramah, near Gibeah, north of 
Jerusalem, standing for Bethlehem as far 
to the south. The prophetic passage 
did not create the massacre; the tradition 
of the massacre recalled to mind the 
prophecy, and led to its being quoted, 
though of doubtful appositeness in a strict 
sense. Jacob’s beloved wife seems to 
have occupied an imaginative place also 
in Rabbinical literature. Winsche quotes 
this from the Midrasch: ‘* Why did Jacob 
bury Rachel on the way to Ephratah or 
Bethlehem? (Gen. xxxv. 16). Because 
he foresaw that the exiles would at some 
future time pass that way, and he buried 
her there that she might pray for them” 
(Beiivige, p, 11). Rachel was to the 
Hebrew fancy a mother for Israel in all 
time, sympathetic in all her children’s 
misfortunes. 

Vv. 19-21. YFoseph's return. Tedevt- 
yoavros 8 +, ‘Hp: Herod died in 750 
u.c. in his 7oth year, at Jericho, of a 
horrible loathsome disease, rotten in 
body as in soul, altogether an unwhole- 
some man (vide Joseph, Bell, i. 33, 
1-5; Antiq., xvii. 6,5; Euseb., H. E., i. 
6, 8). The news of his death would fly 
swiftly, and would not take long to 
reach Egypt. There would be no need 


of an angel to inform Joseph of the fact. 
But his anxieties would not therefore be 
at an end. Who was to succeed Herod? 
Might he not be another of the same 
type? Might disorder and confusion 
not arise? Would it be safe or wise to 
return to Palestine? Guidance was 
again needed, desired, and obtained. 
—l8od Gyyehos .. . Aéywv: the guid- 
ance is given once more in a dream 
(kar dvap). The anxious thoughts of 
the daytime are reflected in the dream 
by night, and the angelic message comes 
to put an end to uncertainty.—ver. 20. 
*EyepOels ... lopand: it is expressed in 
the same terms as those of the message 
directing flight to Egypt, except of 
course that the land is different, and 
the order not flee but return. ‘‘ Arise, 
take the child and His mother.” The 
words were as a refrain in the life of 
Joseph in those critical months.—re0v4- 
kao yap: in this general manner is the 
death of Herod referred to, as if in 
studious avoidance of the dreaded name. 
They are dead. The plural here (of 
{yrotvres), as often, expresses a general 
idea, a class, though only a single person 
is meant (vide Winer, § 27, 2, and 
Exodus iv. 19). But the manner of ex- 
pression may indicate a desire to dissi- 
pate completely Joseph’s apprehensions. 
There is nothing, no person to fear: go! 
Ver. 21. 6 8& éyepOels . . . "Iopayr: 
prompt obedience follows, but vukcrdés 
(ver. 14) is omitted this time. Joseph 
may wait till day; the matter is not 
so urgent. Then the word was ¢dedye. 
It was a flight for life, every hour or 
minute important. ‘ 

Vv. 22-23. Settlement in Nazareth in 
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its omission here probably correct. 


Galilee. Joseph returns with mother 
and child to Israel, but not to Judaea 
and Bethlehem.—édxovoas .. . ‘HpwsSov: 
Archelaos reigns in his father’s stead. 
‘A man of kindred nature, suspicious, 
truculent (Joseph., Ant., 17, 11, 2), to be 
feared and avoided by such as had cause 
to fear his father.—Bacdeveu, reigns, not 
in the strict sense of the word. He 
exercised the authority of an ethnarch, 
‘with promise of a royal title if he con- 
‘ducted himself so as to deserve it. In 
fact he earned banishment. At Herod’s 
death the Roman emperor divided his 
kingdom into four parts, of which he 
gave two to Archelaus, embracing 
Judaea, Idumaea and Samaria; the other 
two parts were assigned to Antipas and 
Philip, also sons of Herod: to Antipas, 
Galilee and Peraea; to Philip, Batanea, 
Trachonitis and Auranitis. They bore 
the title of Tetrarch, ruler of a fourth 
|part (Joseph., Ant., 17, 11, 4).—é@poByOq 
éxeit aGrehOciv. It is implied that to 
settle in Judaea was the natural course to 
follow, and that it would have been 
followed but for a special reason. 
Schanz, taking a hint from Augustine, 
suggests that Joseph wished to settle in 
Jerusalem, deeming that city the most 
suitable home for the Messiah, but that 
God judged the despised Galilee a better 
training school for the future Saviour of 
publicans, sinners and Pagans. This 
hypothesis goes on the assumption that 
the original seat of the family was 
Nazareth.—éet: late Greek for éxeioe. 
In later Greek authors the distinction 
between aot mov, of ov, Siro. Srov, 
éxet and éxeioe practically disappeared. 
Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, p. 114. 
Vide for another instance, Luke xxi. 2. 
Others explain the substitution as a case 
of attraction common in adverbs of 
‘place. The idea of remaining is in the 
mind = He feared to go thither to abide 
there. Vide Lobeck’s Phryn., p. 44, and 
'Fritzsche.—ypnpatiobels ris FadvAalas: 
again oracular counsel given in a dream, 
‘implying again mental perplexity and 
need of guidance. Going to Galilee, 
Judaea being out of the question, was 
not a matter of course, as we should 
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have expected. The narrative of the 
first Gospel appears to be constructed on 
the assumption that Nazareth was not 
the original home of the holy family, 
and to represent a tradition for which 
Nazareth was the adopted home, Beth- 
lehem being the original. ‘‘ The evan- 
gelist did not know that Nazareth 
was the original seat of the family.” 
Weiss, Matt. evang. p. 98. 

Ver. 23. KatwKynoev. KaTOLKEiv in 


Sept. is used regularly for aw in the 


sense of to dwell, and with év in Luke and 
Acts (Luke xiii. 4; Acts i. 20, etc.) in the 
same sense. Here with eis it seems to 
mean going tc: settle in, adopting as a 
home, the district of Galilee, the parti- 
cular town called Nazareth.—eis wéAwv is 
to be taken along with natd@. not with 
€X@av. Arrived in Galilee he transferred 
his family to Nazareth, as afterwards Jesus 
migrated to Capernaum to carry‘on there 
His ministry (iv. 13, where the same form 
of expression recurs).—Nalapér, a town 
in lower Galilee, in the tribe of Zebulon, 
nowhere mentioned in O. T. or Josephus. 
—émws wAnpwOf, etc.: a final prophetic 
reference winding up the h*story of the 
infancy. 6s not tva, as usual, but with 
much the same meaning. It does not 
necessarily imply that a prophetic oracle 
consciously influenced Joseph in making 
his choice, but only that the evangelist 
saw in that choice a fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. But what prophecy ? Thereference 
is vague, not to any particular prophet, 
but to the prophets in general. In no 
one place can any such statement be 
found. Some have suggested that it 
occurred in some prophetic book or 
oracle no longer extant. ‘ Don’t ask,” 
says Euthy, Zig., ‘in what prophets; 
you will not find: many prophetic books 
were lost ” (after Chrys.). Olearius, in 
an elaborate note, while not adopting, 
states with evident sympathy this view 
as held by others. Jerome, following 
the Jewish scholars (erudit' Hebraeorum) 
of his time, believed the reference to be 
mainly to Isaiah xi., where mention is 


made of a branch (783) that shall 
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spring out of Jesse’s root. This view is 
accepted by most modern scholars, 
Catholic and Protestant, the name of the 
town being viewed as a derivative from 
the Hebrew word (a feminine form). The 
epithet Na{wpaios will thus mean: ‘the 
man of Nazareth, the town of the off- 
shoot”. De Wette says: “In the spirit of 
the exegetical mysticism of the time, and 
applying what the Jews called Midrasch, 
deeper investigation, the word is used in 
a double sense in allusion at once to 


n3a, Isaiah xi. 1, sprout, and to the 


name of Nazareth’. There may be 
something in the suggestion that the 
reference is to Judges xiii. 7: Stet Nultp- 
aiov Oc00 torar, and the idea: one living 
apart in a secluded town. (So Furrer 
in Die Bedeutung der bibl. Geographie 
jur d. bib. Exegese, p. 15.) 

This final prophetic reference in the 
history of the infancy is the weakest link 
in the chain, It is wasted effort to try 
to show its value in the prophetic argu- 
ment. Instead of doing this, apologists 
would act more wisely by frankly recog- 
nising the weakness, and drawing from 
it an argument in favour of historicity. 
This‘may very legitimately be done. Of 
all the incidents mentioned in this 
chapter, the settlement in Nazareth is 
the only one we have other means of 
verifying. Whether it was the original 
or the adopted home of Jesus may be 
doubtful, but from many references in 
the Gospels we know that it was His 
home from childhood till manhood, In 
this case, therefore, we certainly know 
that the historic fact suggested the 
prophetic reference, instead of the pro- 
phecy creating the history. And the 
very weakness of the prophetic reference 
in this instance raises a presumption 
that that was the nature of the connec- 
tion between prophecy and_ history 
throughout. It is a caveat against the 
critical theory that in the second chapter 
of Matthew we have an imaginary his- 
tory of the infancy of Jesus, compiled to 
meet a craving for knowledge on the 
subject, and adapted to the requirements 
of faith, the rudiments of the story 
consisting of a collection of Messianic 


prophecies—the star of Jacob, princes 
bringing gifts, Rachel weeping for her 
children, etc. The last of the pro- 
phetic references would never have 
occurred to any one, whether the evan- 
gelist or any other unknown source of 
the tradition, unless there had been a 
fact going before, the settlement in 
Nazareth. But given the fact, there 
was a strong desire to find some allusion 
to it in the O. T, Faith was easily 
satisfied; the faintest allusion or hint 
would do. That was in this case, and 
presu™ably in most cases of the kind, 
the problem with which the Christian 
mind in the Apostolic age was occupied: 
not creating history, but discovering in 
evangelic facts even the most minute, 
prophetic fulflments, The evangelist’s 
idea of fulfilment may provoke a smile, 
but it might also awaken a feeling of 
thankfulness in view of what has been 
stated. It is with the prophetic re- 
ferences in the Gospels as with songs 
without words. The composer has a 
certain scene or state of mind in his 
view, and writes under its inspiration. 
But you are not in his secret, and cannot 
tell when you hear the music what it 
means. But let the key be given, and 
immediately you find new meaning in 
the music. The prophecies are the 
music; the key is the history. Given 
the prophecies alone and you could with 
difficulty imagine the history; given the 
history you can easily understand how 
religious fancy might discover corres- 
ponding prophecies. That the prophecies, 
once suggested, might react on the facts 
and lead to legendary modifications is of 
course not to be denied. 

CuapTeR- III. Tue MInNIstTRY oF 
THE BAPTIST, AND THE BAPTISM OF 
Jesus. This chapter and part of the 
next, containing the narrative of the 
temptation (iv. 1-11), form the prelude to 
the public ministry of Jesus. John, of 
whom we have not heard before, appears 
as consecrating Jesus to His Messianic 
calling by baptism, and from the baptism 
Jesus passes to the scene of moral trial. 
In what year of Christ’s life these events 
happened is not indicated. The new 
narrative begins with the vague phrase, 
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‘in those days”. But it is obvious 
from the contents that Jesus has now 
reached manhood; His thoughts and 
experiences are those of mature years. 
From childhood to manhood is an ab- 
solute blank in our Gospel. The evange- 
list gives a genesis of Christ's body, but 
no genesis of His mind. As we see it 
in the sequel, it is a miracle of wisdom. 
It too, doubtless, had its genesis and 
history, but they are not given or even 
hinted at. Christ is ushered on the 
scene an unexplained prodigy. One 
would like to know how He reached this 
unprecedented height of wisdom and 
grace (Luke ii. 52). The only pos*ble 
source of knowledge is reasoning back 
from the outcome in the full-grown man. 
Jesus grew, and the final result may 
reveal in part the means and process of 
growth. The anti-Pharisaic spirit and 
tlean-cut descriptions of Pharisaic ways 
imply antecedent study, perhaps in 
Rabbinical schools. The parables may 
not have been so extempore as Ciey 
seem, but may be the ripe fruit of 
long brooding thought, things new and 
yet old. 

Vv. 1-6. Yohn the Baptist appears 
Gu i. 1-6, Luke iii. 1-6). Ver. 1. 
v 88 rats fpépats éxelvais: the time 
when most vaguely indicated. Luke’s 
narrative here (iii. 1) presents a great 
contrast, as if with conscious intent to 
supply a want. John’s ministry is there 
dated with reference to the genera. 
history of the world, and Christ’s age at 
His baptism is given. Luke’s method is 
more satistactory in a historical point of 
view, but Matthew’s manner of narra- 
tion is dramatically effective. He passes 
abruptly to the new theme, and leaves 
you to guess the length of the interval. 
A similarly indefinite phrase occurs in 
the story of Moses (Ex. ii. 11). There 
has been much discussion as to what 
period of time the evangelist had in 
view. Some say none, except that of 
the events to be related. ‘In those 
days,” means simply, ‘‘in the days 
when the following events ha>pened ” (so 
Euthy. Zig.). Others suggest explana- 
tions based on the relation of our Gospel 


to its sources, ¢.g., use of a source in 
which more was told about John, or 
anticipation of Mark i. 9, where the 
phrase is used in reference to Christ’s 
coming to be baptised. Probably the 
best course is to take it as referring back 
from the apostolic age to the great 
creative epoch of the evangelic history= 
‘In those memorable years to which we 
look back with wistful reverent gaze ”.— 
mapayiverat 6 |.: John appears on the 
stage of history— historical present, used 
“to give a more animated statement of 
past events’ (Goodwin’s Syntax, p. 11). 
John 6 Bawriorys, well known by this 
epithet, and referred to under that de- 
signation by Josephus (Antiq., xviii. 5, 2, 
on which vide Schirer; Fewish History, 
div. i., vol. ii., p. 23). Its currency 
naturally suggests that John’s baptism 
was partly or wholly an originality, not 
to be confounded with proselyte baptism, 
which perhaps did not even exist at that 
time.— xynpioowy, preaching, as well as 
baptising, heralding the approach of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, standing especially 
in N. T. for proclamation of the good 
news of God, distinct from 88doKev (iv. 
23); a solemn word for a momentous 
matter.—év 77 épypw t. lov8alas: scene 
of the ministry, the pasture lands lying 
between the central range of hills and 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, not all 
belonging to Judaea, but of the same 
character; suitable scene for such a 
ministry. 

Ver. 2. Aéywv introduces the burden 
of his preaching.—petavoeire, Repent. 
That was John’s great word. Jesus 
used it also when He began to preach, 
but His distinctive watchword was 
Believe. The two watchwords point to 
different conceptions of the kingdom. 
John’s kingdom was an object of awful 
dread, Jesus’ of glad welcome. The 
message of the one was legal, of the other 
evangelic. Change of mind John deemed 
very necessary as a preparation for 
Messiah’s advent.—f Baotela tav ov- 
pavav, the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
title is peculiar to Matthew. In the 
other Gospels it is called the Kingdom 
of God. Not used either by John or by 
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Jesus, says Weiss, but to be ascribed to 
the evangelist. There does not seem to 
be any urgent reason for this judgment. 
In Daniel ii. 44 the kingdom is spoken 
of as to be set up by “the God of 
heaven,” and in the Judaistic period 
previous to the Christian era, when a 
transcendent conception of God began 
to prevail, the use of heaven as a syno- 
nym for God came in. Custom might 
cause it to be employed, even by those 
who did not sympathise with the con- 
ception of God as transcendent, outside 
and far off from the world (vide note in 
H. C., p. 55)- 

Ver. 3. otros yp éorw, etc.: the 
evangelist here speaks. He finds in John 
the man of prophecy who proclaims in the 
desert the near advent of Jehovah coming 
to deliver His people. He quotes Isaiah 
only. Mark (i. 2) quotes Malachi also, 
identifying John, not only with the vaice 
in the désert, but with Elijah. Isarah’s 
herald is not merely a type of John in 
the view df the evangelist; the two are 
identical. The quotation follows the 
Sept., except that for tod Geod jpav is 
substituted attod., Note where Matthew 
stops. Luke, the universalist, goes on to 
the end of the oracle. The mode of 
introducing the prophetic citation is 
peculiar, ‘This is he,” not ‘that it 
might be fulfilled”. Weiss (Meyer) 
thinks this an indication that the passage 
is taken from ‘‘ the apostolic source”’. 

Ver. 4. ards 8 6°I. The story 
returns to the historical person, John, 
and identifies him with the herald of 
prophecy. ‘This same John.” Then 
follows a description of his way of life— 
his clothing and his food, the details con- 
veying a life-like picture of the manner 
of the man: his habits congruous to his 
vocation.— 78 tvSupa amd tTpLxav Kapy- 
hov: his characteristic (avrot) piece of 
clothing was arough rude garment woven 
out of camel’s hair, not ag some have 
thought, a camel’s skin ‘We read in 
Heb. xi. 37, of sheep sains and goat 


skins worn by some of God’s saints, but 
not of camel skins. Fritzsche takes 
the opposite view, and Grotius. Euthy., 
following Chrysostom, says: “Do not 
ask who wove his garment, or whence 
he got his girdle ; for more wonderful is 
it that he should live from childhood to 
manhood in so inhospitable a climate”. 
John took his fashion in dress from 
Elijah, described (2 Kings i. 8) as “an 
hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins”. It need not 
be doubted that the investment is histori- 
cal, not a legendary creation, due to the 
opinion that John was Elijah redivivus. 
The imitation in dress does not imply a 
desire to pass for Elijah, but expresses 
similarity of mood.—h 8 tpopy: his 
diet as poor as his clothing was 
mean.—axp(Ses: the last of four kinds of 
edible locusts named in Lev. xi. 22 
(Sept.), stiH it seems used by the poor 
in the east; legs and wings stripped off, 
and the remainder boiled or roasted. 
“The Beduins of Arabia and of East 
Jordan'land eat many locusts, roasted, 
boiled or baked in cakes. In Arabia 
rthey are sold in the market. They 
taste not badly” (Benzinger, Hebraische 
Archdologie). Euthy. reports te the 
same effect as to his own time: many 
eat it in those parts reraptyeupévoy 
(pickled). Not pleasant food, palatable 
only to keen hunger. If we may trust 
Epiphanius, the Ebionites, in their aver- 
sion to dnimal food, grudged the Baptist 
even that poor diet, and restricted him 
to cakes made with honey (éyxp{Sas év 
peAitt), or to honey alone, Vide Nichol- 
son’s Gospel according to the Hebrews, p. 
34, and the notes there; also Suicer’s 
Thesaurus, sub. v. Gkpis.—pedu Gypiov : 
opinion is divided between bee honey 
and tree honey, i.e., honey made by wild 
bees in trees or holes in the rocks, or a 
liquid exuding from palms and fig trees. 
(On this also consult Nicholson, Gospel 
of Hebrews, p. 35.) Both were used as 
food, but our decision should incline to 
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vegetable honey, on the simple ground 
that it was the poorer food. Bee honey 
was a delicacy, and is associated with 
milk in Scripture in descriptions of a 
fertile land. The vegetable product 
would suit best John’s taste and state. 
s*Habitatori solitudinis congruum est, 
non delicias ciborum, sed necessitatem 
humanae carnis explere.”” Jerome. 

Vv. 5-6. Effects of Fohn’s preaching. 
Remarkable by his appearance, his mes- 
sage, and his moral intensity, John made 
a great impression. They took him for 
a prophet, and a prophet was a novelty 
in those days. His message appealed to 
the common Messianic hope, and_pro- 
claimed fulfilment to be at hand.—Tére, 
then, general note of time, frequent in 
this Gospel. é£ewopevero imperfect, de- 
noting continued action. The movement 
of course was gradual. It began on 


‘a small scale and steadily grew till 


it reached colossal dimensions. Each 
evangelist, in his own way, bears 
witness to this. Luke speaks of 


crowds (iii. 7), Mark and Matthew 
give graphic particulars, similar, but 
in diverse order. ‘All Judaea and all 
the Jerusalemites,” says Mark. “ feru- 
salem, Judaea and the Jordan country,” 
Matthew. The historical order was 
probably the reverse of that in Matthew’s 
narrative. First came those from the 
surrounding country—people living near 
the Jordan, on either side, in what is 
now called El-Ghor. Then the move- 
ment extended in widening circles into 
Judaea. Finally it affected conservative, 
disdainful Jerusalem, slow to be touched 
by new popular influences.—lepood\v- 
pa: the Greek form here as in il. 3, and 
generally in this Gospel. It is not said 
all Jerusalem, as in Mark. The remark- 
able thing is that any came from that 

uarter. Standing first, and without the 
“all,” the reference means even Jerusa- 


lem. The waca in the other two clauses 
is of course an exaggeration. It implies, 
not that every human being went to the 
Jordan, but that the movement was 
general. The evangelist expresses him- 
self just as we should do in a similar 
case. Mas with the article means ‘the 
whole,” without, ‘“‘every”.—Ver. 6. Kat 
éBamriLovro: the imperfect again. They 
were baptised as they came.—év T@ “lop. 
mwotapo. The word wotap@, omitted in 
T. R., by all means to be retained. Dull 
prosaic scribes might deem it superfluous, 
as all men knew the Jordan was a river, 
but there is a touch of nature in it which 
helps us to call up the scene.—tm’ avtot, 
by him, the one man. John would not 
want occupation, baptising such a crowd, 
one by one.—éfopohoyoupevor: confes- 
sion was involved in the act of sub- 
mitting to baptism at the hands of one 
whose preaching had for its burden, 
Repent. But there was explicit confes- 
sion, frank, full (& intensifies), on the 
part of guilt-burdened men and women 
glad to get relief so. General or special 
confession ? Probably both: now one, 
now the other, according to idiosyncrasy 
and mood. Confession was not exacted 
as a conditio sine qua non of baptism, 
but voluntary. The participle means, 
while confessing; not, provided they 
confessed. This confession of sins by 
individuals was a new thing in Israel. 
There was a collective confession on the 
great day of atonement, and individual 
confession in certain specified cases 
(Numb. v. 7), but no great spontaneous 
self-unburdenment of penitent souls— 
every man apart. It must have been a 
stirring sight. 

Vv. 7-10. Words of rebuke and warn- 
ing to unwelcome vistors (Luke iii. 7-9). 
Ver. 7. ‘I8av 88, etc.: among those 
who visited the Jordan were some, 
not a few, many indeed (aoAAovs) of the 
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PHARISEES and Sappucggs. The first 
mention of classes of whom the Gospels 
have much to say, the former being the 
legal precisians, vivtuosi in religion, the 
latter the men of affairs and of the 
world, largely belonging to the sacer- 
dotal class (consult Wellhausen, Die 
Pharisdéey und die Sadducder), Their 
presence at the scene of John’s ministry 
is credible. Drawn doubtless by mixed 
motives, as persons of their type gene- 
rally are, moral simplicity not being in 
their line; partly curious, partly fasci- 
nated, partly come to spy; in an am- 
biguous state of mind, neither decidedly 
in sympathy nor pronouncedly hostile. 
In any case they cannot remain in- 
different to a movement so deep and 
widespread. So here they are; coming 
to (émt) John’s baptism, not to be bap- 
tised, nor coming against, as some 
(Olearius, ¢.g.) have thought, as if to put 
the movement down, but coming to wit- 
ness the strange, novel phenomenon, and 
form their impressions. John did not 
make them welcome. His spirit was 
troubled by their presence. Simple, 
sensitive, moral natures instinctively 
shrink from the presence of insincerity, 
duplicity and craftiness.—t8av: how did 
they come under his observation? By 
their position in the crowd or on the 
outskirts of it, and by their aspect? How 
did he identity them as Pharisees and 
Sadducees ? How did the hermit of the 
desert know there were such people? 
It was John’s business to know all the 
moral characteristics of his time. These 
were the matters in which he took 
supreme interest, and he doubtless had 
means of informing himself, and took 
pains to do so. It may be assumed 
that he knew well about the Essenes 
living in his neighbourhood, by the 
shores of the Dead Sea, somewhat after 
his own tashion, and about the other 
two classes, whose haunts were the 
great centres of population, There 
might be Essenes too in the crowd, 
though not singled out, the history other- 
wise having no occasion to mention 
them.—yevvyjpara éxiSvav: sudden, ir- 
repressible outburst of intense moral 


aversion. Why vipers? The ancient 
and medizval interpreters (Chrysos., 
Aug., Theophy., Euthy.) had recourse in 
explanation to the fable of the young 
viper eating its mother’s womb. The 
term ought rather to be connected with 
the following words about fleeing from 
the coming wrath. The serpents of all 
sorts lurking in the fields flee when the 
stubble is set on fire in harvest in pre- 
paration for the winter sowing. The 
Baptist likens the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees to these serpents fleeing for their 
lives (Furrer in Zeitschrift fir Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft, 1890). 
Professor G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, p. 495, 
suggests the fires among the dry scrub, 
in the higher stretches of the Jordan 
valley, chasing before them the scorpions 
and vipers, as the basis of the metaphor. 
There is grim humour as well as wrath 
in the similitude. The emphasis is not 
on vipers but on fleeing. But the felicity 
of the comparison lies in the fact that 
the epithet suits very well. It implies 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees are 
fleeing. They have caught slightly the 
infection of repentance; yet John does 
not believe in its depth or permanence.— 
wis twéSerkev: there is surprise in the 
question, Can it be possible that even 
you have learned to fear the approaching 
crisis? Most unlikely scholars.—vyeiv 
amd: pregnant for ‘flee and escape 
from’’ (De Wette). The aorist points to 
possibility, going with verbs of hoping 
and promising in this sense (Winer, 
§ xliv. 7 c.). The implied thought is 
that it is not possible = who encouraged 
you to expect deliverance? The aorist 
further signifies a momentary act: now 
or never.—t7s ped. dpyis, the day 
of wrath impending, preluding the 
advent of the Kingdom. The idea of 
wrath was prominent in John’s mind: 
the coming of the Kingdom an awful 
affair; Messiah’s work largely a work of 
judgment. But he rose above ordinary 
Jewish ideas in this: they conceived of 
the judgment as concerning the heathen 
peoples ; he thought of it as concerning 
the godless in Istael—Ver. 8. woujoara 
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ovv, etc. ‘If, then, ye are in earnest 
about escape, produce fruit worthy of 
repentance; repentance means more 
than confession and being baptised.” 
That remark might be applied to all 
that came, but it contained an innuendo 
in reference to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees that they were insincere even 
now. Honest repentance carries amend- 
ment along with it. Amendment is not 
expected in this case because the repent- 
ance is disbelieved in.—xapwév, collec- 
tive, as in Gal. v. 22, Suit; the reading 
in T. R. is probably borrowed trom 
Luke iii. 8. The singular is intrinsically 
the better word in addressing Pharisees 
who did good actions, but were not 
good. Yet John seems to have incul- 
cated retormation in detail (Luke iii. 
30-14). It was Jesus who proclaimed 
the inwardness of true morality. Fruit: 
the figure suggests that conduct is the 
outcome of essential character. Any one 
can do (wowjoate, vide Gen. i. 11) acts 
externally good, but only a good man 
can grow a crop of right acts and habits. 
Vv. 9-10. Protest and warning. kal 
pr SdEnre... 7 ’ABpadp: the meaning is 
plain = do not imagine that having Abra- 
ham for father will do instead of repent- 
ance—that all children of Abraham are 
safe whatever betide. But the expression 
is peculiar: do not think to say within 
yourselves. One would have expected 
either: do not think within yourselves, 
or, do not say, etc. Wetstein renders : 
“ne animum inducite sic apud vosmet 
cogitare,” with whom Fritzsche sub- 
stantially agrees =do not presume to 
say, ¢f. Phil. iii. 4.—ateépa, father, in 
the emphatic position = we have as father, 
Abraham ; it is enough to be his children: 
the secret thought o: all unspiritual Jews, 
Abraham’s children only in the flesh. 
It is probable that these words (vv. 9, 
10) were spoken at a different time, and 
to a different audience, not merely to 
Pharisees and Sadducees, but to the 


people generally. Vv. 7-12 are @ very 
condensed summary of a_ preaching 
ministry in which many weighty words 
were spoken (Luke iii. 18), these being 
selected as most representative and most 
relevant to the purpose of the evangelist. 
Vv. 7-8 contain a word for the leaders of 
the people; vv. 9-1to for the people at 
large; vv. 11-12 a word to inquirers 
about the Baptist’s own relation to the 
Messiah.—Ver. 10. 78y 8@ 4 ativy... 
xetrat: judgment is at hand. The axe 
has been placed (keipat = perfect passive 
of ri@npt) at the root of the tree to lay it 
low as hopelessly barren. This is the 
doom of every non-productive fruit tree.— 
éxxdwretar: the present tense, expressive 
not so much o1 the usual practice 
(Fritzsche) as of the near inevitable 
event.—pi] Totody Kaprov KaAdv, im case 
it produce not (py conditional) good 
fruit, not merely fruit of some kind, 
degenerate, unpalatable.—eis wip Bad- 
Nerar: useless for any other purpose 
except to be firewood, as the wood of 
many fruit trees is. 

Vv. 11,12. ohn defines his relation 
to the Messiah (Mark i. 7-8; Luke iii. 
15-17). This prophetic word would 
come late in the day when the Baptist’s 
fame was at its height, and men began 
to think it possible he might be the 
Christ (Luke iii. 15). His answer to 
inquiries plainly expressed or hinted 
was unhesitating. No, not the Christ, 
there is a Coming One. He will be here 
soon, I have my place, important in its 
own way, but quite secondary and sub- 
ordinate. John trankly accepts the posi- 
tion ot herald and torerunner, assigned 
to him in ver. 3 by the citation of the 
prophetic oracle as descriptive of his 
ministry.—éy® pév, etc. éyd emphatic, 
but with the emphasis of subordination. 
My tunction is to baptise with water, 
symbolic of repentance.—é 82 Oo. pe 
épxdpevos. He who is. just coming 
(present participle). How did John know 
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the Messiah was just coming? It was 
an inference from his judgment on the 
moral condition of the time. Messiah 
was needed; His work was ready for 
Him; the nation was ripe for judgment. 
Judgment observe, for that was the 
function uppermost in his mind in con- 
nection with the Messianic advent. These 
two verses give us John’s idea of the 
Christ, based not on personal knowledge, 
but on religious preconceptions. It 
differs widely from the reality. John 
can have known little of Jesus on the 
outer side, but he knew less of His 
spirit. We cannot understand his words 
unless we grasp this fact. Note the 
attributes he ascribes to the Coming 
One. The main one is strength—ioxv- 
pétepos fully unfolded in the sequel. 
Along with strength goes dignity—ot 
ovx eipt, etc. He is so great, august a 
personage, I am not fit to be His slave, 
carrying to and from Him, for and after 
use, His sandals (aslave’s office in Judaea, 
Greece and Rome). An Oriental magnifi- 
cent exaggeration.—aités tpas Bar- 
+loev: returns to the Power of Messiah, as 
revealed in His work, which is described 
as a baptism, the better to bring out 
the contrast between Him and His 
humble forerunner.—év mvevparte ayle cat 
avp(. Notable here are the words, & 
avevpatrayiw. They must be interpreted 
in harmony with John’s standpoint, not 
from what Jesus proved to be, or in the 
light of St. Paul’s teaching on the 
Holy Spirit as the immanent source of 
sanctification. The whole baptism of 
the Messiah, as John conceives it, is 
a baptism of judgment. It has been 
generally supposed that the Holy Spirit 
here represents the grace of Christ, and 
the fire His judicial function; not a few 
holding that even the fire is gracious as 
purifying, I think that the grace of the 
Christ is not here at all. The rvetpa 
G@yvov is a stormy wind of judgment; 
holy, as sweeping away all that is light 
and worthless in the nation (which, after 
the O. T. manner, is conceived of as the 
subject of Messiah’s action, rather than 
the individual). The fire destroys what 
the wind leaves, John, with his wild 


prophetic imagination, thinks of three 
elements as representing the functions 
of himself and of Messiah: water, wind, 
jire. He baptises with water, in the 
running stream of Jordan, to emblem 
the only way of escape, amendment. 
Messiah will baptise with wind and fire, 
sweeping away and consuming the im- 
penitent, leaving behind only the right- 
eous. Possibly John had in mind the 
prophetic word, ‘‘ our iniquities, like the 
wind, have taken us away,” Is. lxiv. 6; 
or, as Furrer, who I find also takes 
avevpa in the sense of “ wind,” suggests, 
the ‘‘ wind of God,” spoken of in Is. xl. 
7: the strong east wind which blights 
the grass (Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde 
und Religionswissenschaft, 1890). Carr, 
Cambridge G. T., inclines to the same 
view, and refers to Is. xli. 16: ‘ Thou 
shalt fan them, and the wind shall carry 
them away’. Vide also Is. iv. 4. 

Ver. 12. This ver. follows up ver. rz, 
and explains the judicial action emblemed 
by wind and fire.—ot 14 wrvov @. 7. y. 
avtot. The construction is variously 
understood. Grotius takes it as a Hebra- 
ism for tv ob yeipt Ts wrvov. Fritzsche 
takes tv tT. xeipt adrod as epexegetical, 
and renders: ‘‘whose will be the fan, 
vis.,in His hand”. Meyer and Weiss 
take ot as assigning a reason: “He 
(avrds of ver. 11) whose fan is in hand 
and who is therefore able to perform the 
part assigned to Him”. Then follows an 
explanation of the modus operandi,— 
StaxaBapiet from Staxabapifw, late for 
classic StaxaSafpw. The idea is: He 
with His fan will throw up the wheat, 
mixed with the chaff, that the wind may 
blow the chaff away; He will then collect 
the straw, dyvpov (in Greek writers 
usually plural td Gyupa, vide Grimm), 
and burn it with fire, and collect the 
wheat lying on the threshing floor and 
store it in His granary. So shall He 
thoroughly (81a intensifying) cleanse His 
floor. And the sweeping wind and the 
consuming fire are the emblems and 
measure of His power; stronger than 
mine, as the tempest and the devastating 
flames are mightier than the stream 
which I use as my element.—éAay, a place 
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in a field made firm by a roller, or ona 
rocky hill top exposed to the breeze,— 
&moOyjk«n means generally any kind of 
store, and specially a grain store, often 
underground. Bleek takes the epithet 
acBéor applied to the fire as signifying: 
-inextinguishable till all the refuse be 
consumed. It is usually understood 
absolutely. 

Vv. 13-17. Fesus appears, His baptism 
and its accompaniments (Mark i. 9-11; 
Luke iii. 21-22). Ver. 13. Tére rapa. 6 
‘J,... PadtAatas: then, after John had de- 
scribed the Messiah, appears ou the scene 
(wapayiveran, the historical present again, 
as in ver. 1, with dramatic effect) from 

Galilee, where He has lived since child- 
hood, Fesus, the real Christ; how widely 

different from the Christ conceived by 
the Baptist we know from the whole 
evangelic history. But shutting off know- 
ledge gathered from other sources, we 
may obtain significant hints concerning 

the stranger from Galilee from the present 

narrative. He comes tai tov I. wpds Tov 
‘loav., Tod Barrio Oivat im’ avrod. These 
words at once suggest a contrast between 
Jesus and the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
They came to the baptism as a phenome- 
non to be critically observed. Jesus 
comes fo the Jordan (tml), towards the 
Baptist (pds) to enter into personal 
friendly relations with him (vide John Le 
I, mpos Tov Gedy), in order to be baptised 
by him (genitive of the infinitive express- 
ing purpose). Jesus comes thoroughly 
in sympathy with John’s movement, 
sharing his passion for righteousness, 
fully appreciating the symbolic signifi- 
cance of his baptism, and not only 
willing, but eager to be baptised; the 
Jordan in His mind from the day He 
leaves home. A very different person 

_ this from the leaders of Israel, Pharisaic 
or Sadduczic. But the sequel suggests 
acontrast also between Him and John 
himself. 


Vv. 14-15. Yohn refuses. It is in- 
structive to compare the three synoptical 
evangelists in their respective narratives 
of the baptism of Jesus. Mark (i. 9) 
simply states the fact. Matthew reports 
perplexities created in the mind of John 
by the desire of Jesus to be baptised, 
and presumably in the minds of Chris- 
tians for whom he wrote. Luke (ili. 
21) passes lightly over the event in 
a participial clause, as if consoious that 
he was on delicate ground. The three 
narratives exhibit successive phases of 
opinion on the subject, a fact not with- 
out bearing on the dates and relations of 
the three Gospels. Matthew represents 
the intermediate phase. His account 
is intrinsically credible.— Ver. 14. 
StexdAvev: imperfect, pointing to a 
persistent (note the a) but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to prevent. His reason was 
a feeling that if either was to be baptised 
the relation ought to be inverted. To 
understand this feeling it is not necessary 
to import a fully developed Messianic 
theology into it, imputing to the Baptist 
all that we believe concerning Jesus as 
the Christ and the sinless one. It is 
enough to suppose that the visitor from 
Galilee had made a profound moral im- 
pression on him by His aspect and con- 
versation, and awakened thoughts, 
hopes, incipient convictions as to who 
He might be. Nor ought we to take too 
seriously the Baptist’s statement: ood 
have need to be baptised of Thee”. 
Hitherto he had had no thought of being 
baptised himself. He was the baptiser, 
not one feeling need to be baptised ; the 
censor of sinners, not the sympathetic 
fellow-sinner. And just here lies the 
contrast between John and Jesus, and 
between the Christ of John’s imagina- 
tion and the Christ of reality. John 
was severe; Jesus was sympathetic. 
John was the baptiser of sinners; Jesus 
wished to be baptised, as if a sinner 
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Himself, a brother of the sinful. In the 
light of this contrast we are to under- 
stand the baptism of Jesus. Many ex- 
planations of it have been given (for 
these, vide Meyer), mostly theological. 
One of the most feasible is that of Weiss 
(Matt.-Evan.), that in accordance with 
the symbolic significance of the rite as 
denoting death to an old life and rising 
to a new, Jesus came to be baptised in 
the sense of dying to the old natural 
relations to parents, neighbours, and 
earthly calling, and devoting Himself 
henceforth to His public Messianic voca- 
tion. The true solution is to be found 
in the ethical sphere, in the sympathetic 
spirit of Jesus which made Him main- 
tain an attitude of solidarity with the 
sinful rather than assume the position of 
critic and judge. It was impossible for 
such an one, on the ground of being the 
Messiah, or even on the ground of sin- 
lessness, to treat John’s baptism as a 
thing with which He had no concern. 
Love, not a sense of dignity or of moral 
faultlessness, must guide His action. 
Can we conceive sinlessness being so 
conscious of itself, and adopting as its 
policy aloofness from sinners? Christ’s 
baptism might create misunderstanding, 
just as His associating with publicans 
and sinners did. He was content to be 
misunderstood, 

Ver. 15. The reasoning with which 
Jesus replies to John’s scruples is char- 
acteristic. His answer is gentle, re- 
spectful, dignified, simple, yet deep.— 
“Ades Gpri.—deferential, half-yielding, 
yet strong in its very gentleness. Does 
apt. imply a tacit acceptance of the 
high position assigned to Him by John 
(Weiss-Meyer) ? We may read that 
into it, but I doubt if the suggestion 
does justice to the feeling of Jesus.— 
ovT® yap wpérov: a mild word when a 
stronger might have been used, because 
it refers to John as well as Jesus: fitting, 
becoming, congruous; vide Heb. ii. 10, 
where the same word is used in reference 
to the relation of God to Christ’s suffer- 
ings. “It became Him.”—aaoay 8ixar- 
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octvny: this means more than meets 
the ear, more than could .be explained to 
a man like John. The Baptist had a 
passion for righteousness, yet his concep- 
tion of righteousness was narrow, severe, 
legal. Their ideas of righteousness sepa- 
tated the two men by a wide gulf which 
is covered over by this general, almost 
evasive, phrase: all righteousness or 
every form of it. The special form 
meant is not the mere compliance with 
the ordinance of baptism as administered 
by an accredited servant of God, but 
something far deeper, which the new era 
will unfold. John did not understand 
that love is the fulfilling of the law. But 
he saw that under the mild words of 
Jesus a very earnest purpose was hid. 
So at length he yielded—rére ad{now 
avrdév. 

Vv. 16,17. The preternatural accom- 
paniments. These have been variously 
viewed as meant for the people, for the 
Baptist, and for Jesus. In my judgment 
they concern Jesus principally and in the 
first place, and are so viewed by the 
evangelist. And as we are now making 
the acquaintance of Jesus for the first 
time, and desiring to know the spirit, 
manner, and vocation of Him whose 
mysterious birth has occupied our 
attention, we may confine our comments 
to this aspect. Applying the principle 
that to all objective supernatural experi- 
ences there are subjective psychological 
experiences corresponding, we can learn 
from the dove-like vision andthe voice 
from heaven the thoughts which had 
been passing through the mind of Jesus 
at this critical period. These thoughts 
it most concerns us to know; yet it is 
just these thoughts that both believers 
and naturalistic unbelievers are in danger 
of overlooking ; the one through regard- 
ing the objective occurrences as alone 
important, the other because, denying 
the objective element in the experience, 
they rush to the conclusion that there 
was no experience at all. Whereas the 
truth is that, whatever is to be said as to 
the objective element, the subjective at 
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all events is real: the thoughts reflected 
and symbolised in the vision and the 
voice. 

Ver. 16. ev@ts may be connected 
with Bamricbeis, with avéBy, or with 
Avedyx@qoar in the following clause by a 
hyperbaton (Grotius). It is commonly 
and correctly taken along with dvéBy. 
But why say straightway ascended? 
Euthy. gives an answer which may be 
quoted for its quaintness: ‘They say 
that John had the people under water up 
to the neck till they had confessed their 
sins, and that Jesus having none to con- 
fess tarried not in the river”. Fritzsche 
laughs at the good monk, but Schanz 
substantially adopts his view. There 
might be worse explanations.—xat l8ob 
fvedyOnoav, etc. When Jesus ascended 
out ofthe water the heavens openedand He 
(Jesus) saw the spirit of God descending 
as adove coming upon Him. According 
to many interpreters, including many of 
the Fathers, the occurrence was of the 
nature of a vision, the appearance of a 
dove coming out of the heavens. 6 
edayyedtorys ovK elev STL ev dvoe 
mepiotepas, GAN’ év eidet weprorrepas— 
Chrys. Dove-like: what was the point 
ofcomparison? Swift movement, accord- 
ing to some ; soft gentle movement as it 
sinks down on its place of rest, according 
to others. The Fathers insisted on the 
qualities of the dove. Euthy. sums u 
these thus: giAdv@pwmov yap éore ka 
évetlkaxov’ Gmoartepovpevoy yap TeV 
yeoooav Uropever, Kal ovsev Hrrov Tovs 
Gmoctepotvtas mpooierat. Kal xa0a- 
dérarév gor, Kat TY evwdSiq yalper. 
Whether the dove possesses all these 
qualities—philanthropy, patient endur- 
ance of wrong, letting approach it those 
who have robbed it of its young, purity, 
delight in sweet smells—I know not; 
but I appreciate the insight into the 
spirit of Christ which specifying such 
particulars in the emblematic significance 
of the dove implies. What is the O. T. 
basis of the symbol? Probably Gen. 
viii. 9, 10. Grotius hints at this without 
altogether adopting the view. Thus we 
obtain a contrast between John’s con- 
ception of the spirit and that of Jesus as 


refiected in the vision. [or John the 
emblem of the spirit was the stormy 
wind of judgment; for Jesus the dove 
with the olive leaf after tiie judgment bs 
water was past. 

Ver. 17. odtds éotw: ‘this is,’’ as if 
addressed to the Baptist; in Mk.i.9, 0% 
el, as if addressed to Jesus.—év @ ev8ox.: 
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ist, either to express habitual satisfac- 
tion, after the manner of the Gnomic 
Aorist (vide Hermann’s Viger, p. 169), or 
to denote the inner event=my good 
pleasure decided itself once for all for 
Him. Se Gchanz; cf. Winer, § 40, 5, on 
the use of the aorist. evSoneiv, according 
to Sturz, De Dialecto Macedonica et Alex- 
andrina, is not Attic but Hellenistic. The 
voice recalls ana in some measure echoes 
Is. xlii. r, ‘‘ Behold My servant, I uphold 
Him; My chosen one, My soul delights 
in Him. Ihave put My spirit upon Him.” 
The title “Son” recalls Ps. ii, 7. 
Taking the vision, the voice, and the 
baptism together as interpreting the 
consciousness of Jesus before and at this 
time, the following inferences are sug- 
gested. (1) The mind of Jesus had been 
exercised in thought upon the Messianic 
vocation in relation to His own future. 
(z) The chief Messianic charism appeared 
to Him to be sympathy, love. (3) His 
religious attitude towards God was that 
of a Sontowardsa Father. (4) It was 
through the sense of sonship and the 
intense love to men that was in His 
heart that He discovered His Messianic 
vocation. (5) Prophetic texts gave direc- 
tion to and supplied means of expression 
for His religious meditations. His mind, 
like that of John, was full of prophetic 
utterances, but a different class of oracles 
had attractions for Him, The spirit of 
John revelled in images of awe and ter- 
ror, The gentler spirit of Jesus delighted 
in words depicting the ideal servant of 
God as clothed with meekness, patience, 
wisdom, and love. 

CHAPTER IV. THE TEMPTATION, AND 
THE BEGINNING OF THE GALILEAN 
Ministry. It is in every way credible 
that the baptism of Jesus with its con- 
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nected incidents should be followed by a 
season oi moral trial, or, to express it 
more generally, by a period of retirement 
for earnest thought on the future career 
so solemnly inaugurated. Retirement 
for prayer and meditation was a habit 
with Jesus, and it was never more likely 
to be put in practice than now. He had 
left home under a powertul impulse with 
the Jordan and baptism in view. The 
baptism was a decisive act. Whatever 
more it might mean, it meant farewell to 
the past life of obscurity and consecration 
to a new, high, unique vocation. It re- 
mained now to realise by reflection what 
this calling, to which He had been set 
apart by John and by heavenly omens, 
involved in idea, execution, and experi- 
ence. It was a large, deep, difficult sub- 
ject of study. Under powerful spiritual 
constraints Jesus had taken a great leap 
in the dark, if one may dare to say so. 
What wonder if, in the season of reflec- 
tion, temptations arose to doubt, shrink- 
ing, regret, strong inclination to look 
back and return to Nazareth? 

In this experience Jesus was alone 
inwardly as well as outwardly. No 
clear, adequate account could be given of 
it. It could only be faintly shadowed 
forth in symbol or in parable. One can 
understand how in one Gospel (Mk.) no 
attempt is made to describe the Tempta- 
tion, but the fact is simply stated. And 
it is much more important to grasp the 
fact as a great reality in Christ’s inner 
experience than to maintain anxiously 
the literal truth of the representation in 
Matt. and Luke. In the fight of faith 
and unbelief over the supernatural ele- 
ment in the story all sense of the inward 
psychological reality may be lost, and 
nothing remain but an external, miracu- 
lous, theatrical transaction which utterly 
fails to impress the lesson that Jesus 
was veritably tempted as we are, severely 
and for a length of time, before the open- 
ing of His public career, in a representa- 
tive manner anticipating the experiences 
of later date. All attempts to dispose 
summarily of the whole matter by refer- 
ence to similar temptation legends in the 
case of other religious initiators like 
Buddha are to be deprecated. Nor 
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should one readily take up with the 
theory that the detailed account of the 
Temptation in Matt, and Luke is simply 
a composition suggested by O. T. 
parallels or by reflection on the critical 
points in Christ’s subsequent history. 
(So Holtzmann in H.C.) We should 
rather regard it as having its ultimate 
source in an attempt by Jesus to convey 
to His disciples some faint idea of what 
He had gone through. 

Vv. 1-11. The Temptation (Mk. i. 12, 
13; Luke iv. 1-13). Ver. 1. Téve, then, 
implying close connection with the events 
recorded in last chapter, especially the de- 
scent of the Spirit.—dv7,x0n, was led up, 
into the higher, more solitary region of the 
wilderness, the haunt of wild beasts (Mk. 
i. 13) rather than of men.—trd Tod 
mvevpatos. The divine Spirit has to do 
with our darker experiences as well as 
with our bright, joyous ones. He is with 
the sons of God in their conflicts with 
doubt not less than in their moments 
of noble impulse and heroic resolve. 
The same Spirit who brought Jesus 
from Nazareth to the Jordan afterward 
led Him to the scene of trial. The 
theory of desertion hinted at by Calvin 
and adopted by Olshausen is based on a 
superficial view of religious experience. 
God’s Spirit is never more with a man 
than in his spiritual struggles. Jesus 
was mightily impelled by the Spirit at 
this time (cf. Mk.’s éxBaAXer). And as 
the power exerted was not physical but 
moral, the fact points to intense mental 
preoccupation.—etpac Ova, to be temp- 
ted, not necessarily covering the whole 
experience of those days, but noting a 
specially important phase: to be tempted 
inter alia.—weipdtw; a later form for 
meipdu, in classic Greek, primary meaning 
to attempt, to try to do a thing (vide for 
this use Acts ix, 26, xvi. 7, xxiv. 6); then 
in an ethical sense common in O. T. 
and N. T., to try or tempt either with 
good or with bad intent, associated in 
some texts (e.¢., 2 Cor. xiii. 5) with Soxt- 
poatw, kindred in meaning. Note the 
omission of tov before infinitive.—two 
+. SiaBddov: in later Jewish theology 
the devil is the agent in all temptation 
with evil design. In the earlier period 
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the line of separation between the divine 
and the diabolic was not so carefully de- 
fined. In2 Sam. xxiv. 11 God tempts 
David to number the people; in 1 Chron. 
xxi. I it is Satan.—ver. 2. nal vyo- 
wevous. The fasting was spontaneous, 
not ascetic, due to mental preoccupation. 
In such a place there was no food to be 

_had, but Jesus did not desire it. The 
aorist implies that a period of fasting pre- 
ceded the sense of hunger. The period 

_ of forty days and nights may be a round 
number.—éreivacev, He at last felt 
hunger. This verb like Sidw contracts 

in a rather than 7 in later Greek, Both 
take an accusative in Matt. v. 6. 

Vv. 3-4. First temptation, through 
hunger. Ver.3. mwpooeA@ov, another of 
the evangelist’s favourite words, implies 
that the tempter is conceived by the 
narrator as approaching outwardly in 
visible form.—eime tva: literally “‘ speak 
in order that”. Some grammarians see 
in this use Of tva with the subjunctive 
a progress in the later Macedonian 
Greek onwards towards modern Greek, 
in which vdé with subjunctive entirely 
supersedes the infinitive. Buttmann 
(Gram. of the N. T.) says that the chief 
deviation in the N. T. from classic 
usage is that tva appears not only after 
complete predicates, as a statement of 
design, but after incomplete predicates, 
supplying their necessary complements 
(cf. Mk. vi. 25, ix. 30). etme here may 
be classed among verbs of commanding 
which take tva after them.—oi A(l@or 
otrou, these stones lying about, hinting 
at the desert character of the scene.— 
Gprou yév., that the rude pieces of stone 
may be turned miraculously into loaves. 
Weiss (Meyer) disputes the usual view 
that the temptation of Jesus lay in the 


W.H.). The reading in T. R. conforms 


suggestion to use His miraculous power 
in His own behoof. He had no such 
power, and if He had, why should He 
not use it for His own benefit as well as 
other men’s? He could only call into 
play by faith the power of God, and the 
temptation lay in the suggestion that 
His Messianic vocation was doubtful it 
God did not come to His help at this 
time. This seems a refinement. Hunger 
Tepresents human wants, and _ the 
question was: whether Sonship was to 
mean exemption from these, or loyal 
acceptance of them as part of Mes- 
siah’s experience. At bottom the issue 
raised was selfishness or self-sacrifice. 
Selfishness would have been shown 
either in the use of personal power or in 
the wish that God would use it.—Ver. 4. 
6 8 arok. elev: Christ’s reply in this 
case as in the others is taken from 
Deuteronomy (viii. 3, Sept.), which 
seems to have been one of His favourite 
books. Itshumane spirit, with laws even 
for protecting the animals, would com- 
mend it to His mind. The word quoted 
means, man is to live a life of faith in 
and dependence on God. Bread is a 
mere detail in that life, not necessary 
though usually given, and sure to be 
supplied somehow, as long as it is desir- 
able. Ziv éat is unusual, but good 
Greek (De Wette). 

Vv. 5-7. Second temptation. care 
mapodap. ... Tov tepod: téTe has the 
force of ‘‘next,” and implies a closer 
order of sequence than Luke’s «ai (iv. 5). 
mapadapBaver, historical present with 
dramatic effect ; seizes hold of Him and 
carries Him to.—thv adylay mdduw: 
Jerusalem so named as if with affection 
(vide v. 35 and especially xxvii. 53, 
where the designation recurs).-—Té 
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arrepvytov Tov tepov: some part of the 
temple bearing the name of “the 
winglet,” and overhanging a precipice. 
Commentators busy themselves discuss- 
ing what precisely and where it was.— 
Ver. 6. Pdde ceavtov xatw: This 
suggestion strongly makes for the 
symbolic or parabolic nature of the 
whole representation. The mad pro- 
posal could hardly be a temptation to 
such an one as Jesus, or indeed to any 
man in his senses. The transit through 
the air from the desert to the winglet, 
like that of Ezekiel, carried by a lock of 
his hair from Babylon to Jerusalem, 
must have been ‘in the visions of God” 
(Ezek. viii. 3), and the suggestion to 
cast Himself down a parabolic hint at a 
class of temptations, as the excuses in 
the parable of the Supper (Lk. xiv. 16) 
simply represent the category of pre- 
occupation. What is the class repre- 
sented? Not temptations through 
vanity or presumption, but rather to 
reckless escape from desperate situa- 
tions. The second temptation, like the 
first, belongs to the category of need. 
The Satanic suggestion is that there can 
be no sonship where there are such 
inextricable situations, in proof of which 
the Psalter is quoted (Ps. xci. 11, 12).— 
yéyparmrat, it stands written, not precisely 
as Satan quotes it, the clause Tov 
StadvAdgat oe év wdcats tats 680ts wou 
being omitted. On this account many 
commentators charge Satan with 
mutilating and falsifying Scripture.— 
Ver 7. Jesus replies by another quota- 
tion from Deut. (vi. 16).—7wdXw, on the 
other hand, not contradicting but 
qualifying : “ Scriptura per scripturam 
interpretanda et concilianda,” Bengel. 
The reference is to the incident at 
Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 1-7), where the 
people virtually charged God with bring- 
ing them out of Egypt to perish with 
thirst, the scene of this petulant outburst 
receiving the commemorative name of 
Massah and Meribah because they 


tempted Jehovah, saying: “(Is Jehovah 
among us or not?” An analogous 
situation in the life of Jesus may be 
found in Gethsemane, where He did not 
complain or tempt, but uttered the sub- 
missive, “If it be possible”. The leap 
down at that crisis would have consisted 
in seeking escape from the cross at the 
cost of duty. The physical fall from the 
pinnacle is an emblem of a moral fall. 
Before passing from this temptation I 
note that the hypothesis that it was an 
appeal to vanity presupposes a crowd at 
the foot to witness the performance, of 
which there is no mention. 

Vv. 8-10. Third temptation. els 
Spos tipnddv Aiav: a mountain high 
enough for the purpose. There is no 
such mountain in the world, not even in 
the highest ranges, “not to be sought 
for in terrestrial geography,” says De 
Wette. The vision of all the kingdoms 
and their glory was not physical.—rot 
kéapov. What world? Palestine merely, 
or all the world, Palestine excepted ? 
or all the world, Palestine included? 
All these alternatives have been sup- 
ported. The last is the most likely. 
The second harmonises with the ideas 
of contemporary Jews, who regarded 
the heathen world as distinct from the 
Holy Land, as belonging to the devil. 
The tempter points in the direction of a 
universal Messianic empire, and claims 
power to give effect to the dazzling 
prospect.—Ver. 9. éav Tecav Tpoo- 
Kuvyoys pot. This is the condition, 
homage to Satan as the superior. A 
naive suggestion, but pointing to a subtle 
form of temptation, to which all am- 
bitious, seli-seeking men succumb, that 
of gaining power by compromise with 
evil. The danger is greatest when the 
end is good. ‘The end sanctifies the 
means.” . Nowhere is homage to Satan 
more common than in connection with 
sacred causes, the interests of truth, 
righteousness, and God. Nothing tests 
purity ot motive so thoroughly as tempta- 
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tions of this class, Christ was proof 
against them. The prince of the world 
found nothing of this sort in Him (John 
xiv. 30). In practice this homage, if 
~ Jesus had been willing to render it, 
would have taken the form of conciliating 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, and pander- 
ing to the prejudices of the people. He 
took His own path, and became a Christ, 
neither after the type imagined by the 
Baptist, nor according to the liking of 
the Jews and their leaders. So He 
gained universal empire, but at a great 
cost.—Ver. 10. tawayecatava. Jesus 
‘passionately repels the Satanic sug- 
gestion. The traye o. is true to His 
character. The suggestions of worldly 
wisdom always roused in Him passionate 
aversion. The érlow pov of some MSS. 
does not suit this place; it is imported 
from Matt. xvi. 23, where it does suit, 
the agent of Satan in a temptation of 
the same sort being a disciple. Christ’s 
final word to the tempter is an absolute, 
peremptory Begone. Yet He con- 
descends to support His authoritative 
negative by a Scripture text, again from 
Deut. (vi. 13), slightly adapted, 
mpocxuvyces being substituted for 
doByyoy (the pdvw in second clause is 
omitted in Swete’s Sept.). It takes the 
accusative here instead of dative, as in 
ver, 9, because it denotes worship proper 
(Weiss-Meyer). The quotation states a 
principle in theory acknowledged by all, 
but how hard to work it out faithfully in 
life ! 

Ver.11. réte adinaw: then, when 
the peremptory twaye had been spoken. 


Nothing was to be made of one who 
would not do evil that good might come. 
—ai ifov adyyedou. The angels were 
ministering to Him, with food, pre- 
sumably, in the view of the evangelist. 
It might be taken in a wider sense, as 
signifying that angels ministered con- 
stantly to one who had decidedly chosen 
the path of obedience in preference to 
that of self-pleasing. 

Vv. 12-25. Beginnings of the Galilean 
ministry (Mk, i. 14, 15; Lk. iv. 14, 15). 
In a few rapid strokes the evangelist 
describes the opening of the Messianic 
work of Jesus in Galilee. He has in 
view the great Sermon on the Mount, 
and the group of wonderful deeds he 
means thereafter to report, and he gives 
first a summary description of Christ’s 
varied activities by way of introduction. 

Vv. 12, 13. dkovoas 8¢...FartAalav: 
note of time. Jesus returned to Galilee 
on hearing that John was delivered up, 
i.e., in the providence of God, into the 
hands of his enemies. Further particu- 
lars as to this are given in chapter xiv. 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee began when 
the Baptist’s came to an end; how long 
after the baptism and temptation not in- 
dicated. Weiss (Meyer) thinks that in 
the view of the evangelist it was im- 
mediately after, and that the reference 
to John’s imprisonment is meant simply 
to explain the choice of Galilee as the 
sphere of labour.—Ver. 13. Nafaper. 
Jesus naturally wentto Nazareth first, but 
He did not tarry there.—katokyoev eis 
Kamepvaovp, He went to settle (as in 
ii, 23) in Capernaum. This migration to 
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Capernaum is not formally noted in the 
other Gospels, but Capernaum appears 
in all the synoptists as the main centre 
of Christ’s Galilean ministry. — thy 
wapalahacatay, etc.: sufficiently defined 
by these words, “on the sea (of 
Galilee), on the confines of Zebulun and 
Naphthali’”’. Well known then, now 
of doubtful situation, being no longer in 
existence. Tel Him and Khan Minyeh 
compete for the honour of the site. 
The evangelist describes the position not 
to satisfy the curiosity of geographers, 
but to pave the way for another prophetic 
reference. 

Vv. 14-16. Jesus chose Capernaum 
as best suited for His work. There He 
was in the heart of the world, in a busy 
town, and near others, on the shore of a 
sea that was full of fish, and on a great 
international highway. But the evan- 
gelist finds in the choice a fulfilment of 
prophecy—iva wAypw0j. The oracle is 
reproduced from Is. viii. 22, ix. 1, freely 
following the original with glances at 
the Sept. The style is very laconic: land 
of Zebulun and land of Naphthali, way of 
the sea (68sv absolute accusative for 


WwW = versus, vide Winer, § 23), 
ae 


Galilee of the Gentiles, a place where 
races mix, a border population. The 
clause preceding, “beyond Jordan,” is 
not omitted, because it is viewed as a 
reference to Peraea, also a scene of 
Christ’s ministry—Ver. 16.  év oxort(q: 
the darkness referred to, in the view of 
the evangelist, is possibly that caused 
by the imprisonment of the Baptist 
(Fritzsche), The consolation comes in 
the form of a greater light, das péya, 


great, even the greatest. The thought 
is emphasised by repetition and by 
enhanced description of the benighted 
situation of those on whom the light 
arises: ‘‘in the very home and shadow 
of death’’; highly graphic and poetic, 
not applicable, however, to the land of 
Galilee more than to other parts of the 
land ; descriptive of misery rather than 
of sin. 

Ver. 17. awd téTe . . . Knpioceny. 
After settling in Capernaum Jesus began 
to preach. The phrase aaé rérte offends 
in two ways, first as redundant, being 
implied in #pfatro (De Wette); next as 
not classic, being one of the degeneracies 
ofthe xowy. Phrynichus forbids é« réte, 
and instructs to say rather é& éxetvov 
(Lobeck’s ed., p. 45).—knpvooew, the 
same word as in describing the ministry 
of the Baptist (iii. 1). And the message 
is the same—Meravoeite, etc. “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
The same in word but not in thought, as 
will appear soon, It may seem as if the 
evangelist meant to represent Jesus as 
simply taking up and continuing the 
arrested ministry of the Baptist. So He 
was in form and to outward appearance, 
but not in spirit. From the very first, 
as has been seen even in connection 
with the baptism, there was a deep- 
seated difference between the two 
preachers, Even Euthy. Zig. under- 
stood this, monk though he was. Repent, 
he says, with John meant ‘‘in so far as 
ye have erred” = amendment; with 
Jesus, ‘from the old to the new” (dd 
THs Tadards érl Thy kawwyv) =a change 
from within. For the evangelist this 
was the absolute beginning of Christ’s 
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ministry. He knows nothing of an 

- earlier activity. 

Vv. 18-22. Call of four disciples. 
The preceding very general statement is 
followed by a more specific narrative 
relating to a very important department 
of Christ’s work, the gathering of dis- 

“ciples. Disciples are referred to in the 
Sermon on the Mount (v. 1), therefore 
it is meet that it be shown how Jesus 
came by them. Here we have simply a 
sample, a hint at a process always going 
on, and which had probably advanced a 

~ considerable way before the sermon was 

delivered. — wepiratav Se: 6é simply 
introduces a new topic, the time is inde- 
finite. One day when Jesus was walk- 
ing along the seashore He saw two men, 
brothers, names given, by occupation 
fishers, the main industry of the locality, 
that tropical sea (800 feet below level of 
Mediterranean) abounding in fish. He 
saw them, may have seen them before, and 
they Him, and thought them likely men, 
and He said to them, ver. 19: Aetre... 
dvOpdmrwy. From the most critical point 
of view a genuine saying of Jesus; the 
first distinctively individual word of the 

Galilean ministry as recorded by Matthew 

and Mark. Full o: significance as a self- 

revelation of the speaker. Authoritative 
yet genial, indicating a poetic idealistic 

_ temperament and a tendency to figurative 

speech; betraying the rudiments of a 

plan for winning men by select men. 

Acdre plural form of Sedpo = Seip’ tre, 

Seipo being an adverb of place with the 

force of command, a verb of command- 

' ing being understood: here! after me; 

imperial yet kindly, used again in Matt. 

yi. 28 with reference to the labouring and 
heavy-laden. Seire and GAteis (a sea- 


B omits o Inoovs. 


people) are samples of old poetic words re- 
vived and introduced into prose by later 
Greek writers.—Ver. 20. The effect was 
immediate: evPéws adévres. This seems 
surprising, and we naturally postulate 
previous knowledge in explanation. But 
all indications point to the uniquely 
impressive personality of Jesus. John 
felt it; the audience in the synagogue of 
Capernaum felt it on the first appearance 
of Jesus there (Mk. i. 27); the four fisher- 
men felt it.—8ixrva: apdpiBAnortpov in 
ver. 18. In xiii. 47 occurs a third word 
for a net, cayyvy; Slervoy (from Suey, 
to throw) is the general name; dpdoi- 
BrAnotpov (augiBddAw), anything cast 
around, ¢.g.,a garment, more specifically 
a net thrown with the hand; cayyvn, a 
sweep-net carried out in a boat, then 
drawn in from the land (vide Trench, 
Synonyms of N. T., § 64).—Ver. 21. 
G@AdAovs 840, another pair of brothers, 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, the 
four together an important instalment of 
the twelve. The first pair were casting 
their nets, the second were mending 
them, (kataprifoyres), with their father. 
—Ver. 22. ot 82 ci0éws ddévres. They 
too followed immediately, leaving nets, 


ship, and father (vide Mk. i. 20) 
behind. 
Vv. 23-25. Summary account of the 


Galilean ministry. A colourless general 
statement serving as a mere prelude to 
chapters v.-ix. It points toa ministry in 
Galilee, varied, extensive, and far-famed, 
conceived by the evangelist as antecedent 
to the Sermon on the Mount; not 
necessarily covering a long period of 
time, though if the expression ‘ teaching 
in their synagogues” be pressed it must 
imply a good many weeks (vide on Mk.). 
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cohUpwv kat “louSalas, kal mépay tod “lopSdvou. 


1 So in BD (W.H.), nde in SEC. 


2 BC omit xat, which is in C?7D. The force of kat = and especially. 


The ministry embraced three functions: 
SiSdenwv, Kynpicowy, Sepawevwy (ver. 
23), teaching, preaching, healing. Jesus 
was an evangelist, a master, and a healer 
of disease. Matt. puts the teaching 
function first in accordance with the 
character of his gospel. The first gospel 
is weak in the evangelistic element com- 
pared with the third: 8:8axy is more 
prominent than xypvypa. The healing 
function is represented as exercised on a 
large scale: mwaoav vooov kal wacay 
podaktay, every form of disease and 
ailment. Euthy. Zig. defines véeos as 
the chronic subversion of health (4 
Xpovia wapatpomy THs TOU gwp_aTOS 
éfews), padkakia as the weakness in which 
it begins (apx} xavvecews odpatos, 
mpodyyekos vdoov). The subjects of 
healing are divided into two classes, ver. 
#4. They brought to Him wavras rt. 
a éx. Toxthars vdcots, all who were 
afflicted with various diseases (such as 
fever, leprosy, blindness); also those 
Bacdvos cuvexopévovs, seized with dis- 
eases of a tormenting nature, of which 
three classes are named—the «at in T. 
R. before 8atpov. is misleading; the follow- 
ing words are epexegetical: SapoviLoné- 
vous, weAnvialopevous, mapaduTiKovs = 
demoniacs, epileptics (their seizures 
following the phases of the moon), 
paralytics. These forms of disease are 
graphically called torments. (Bdaavos, 
first a touch-stone, /apis Lydius, as in 
Pindar, Pythia, x. 105: Mlepdvre Se kat 
xXpuads ev Bacdvy wperrer nal vdos dp0ds; 
then an instrument of torture to extract 
truth; then, as here, tormenting forms of 
disease.) The fame, 4 dxoy, of such a 
marvellous ministry naturally spread 
widely, els SAynv rhv Zvpiav, throughout 
the whole province to which Palestine 
belonged, among Gentiles as well as 
Jews. Crowds gathered around the 
wonderful Man from all quarters: west, 
east, north, south; Galilee, Decapolis 
on the eastern side of the lake, Jerusalem 


and Judaea, Peraea. With every allow 
ance for the exaggeration of a popular 
account, this speaks to an extraordinary 
impression. 

Cuapters V.-VII. THE SERMON ON 
THE Mount. This extended utterance 
of Jesus comes upon us as a surprise. 
Nothing goes before to prepare us to 
expect anything so transcendently great. 
The impressions made on the Baptist, the 
people in Capernaum Synagogue (Mk. i. 
27), and the four fishermen, speak to 
wisdom, power, and personal charm, but 
not so as to make us take the sermon 
as athing of course. Our surprise is all 
the greater that there is so little ante- 
cedent narrative. By an effort of 
imagination we have to realise that 
much went before—preaching, teaching, 
interviews with disciples, conflicts with 
Pharisees, only once mentioned hitherto 
(iii, 7), yet here the leading theme of 
discourse. 

The sermon belongs to the didache, 
not to the kerygma. is is here the 
Master, not the Evangelist. Heascends 
the hill to get away from the crowds 
below, and the disciples, now become a 
considerable band, gather about Him. 
Others may not be excluded, but the po 
@nral are the audience proper. The dis- 
course may represent the teaching, not of 
a single hour or day, but of a period of 
retirement from an exciting, exhausting 
ministry below, and all over Galilee ; 
rest being sought in variation of work, 
evangelist and teacher alternately. A 
better name for these chapters than the 
Sermon on the Mount, which suggests a 
concio ad populum, might be The Teach- 
ing on the Hill. It may be a combina- 
tion of several lessons, One very 
outstanding topic is Pharisaic righteous- 
ness. Christ evidently made it His 
business in one of the hill lessons to 
define controversially His position in 
reference to the prevailing type ot piety, 
which we may assume to have been to 
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23; XV. 29. 

Mk. iii. 13. 
b here and 
Eph. ii. 6 (cuver). 


d again in xiii. 35. e Ch. xi. 6; xiii. 16, 


1 B omits evrws bracketed as doubtful in W.H. 


Him a subject of long and careful study 
before the opening “ His public career. 
The portions of the discourse which bear 
on that subject can be picked out, and 
others not relating thereto eliminated, 
and we may say if we choose that the 
resulting body of teaching is the Sermon 
on the Mount (so Weiss). Perhaps the 
truth is that these portions formed one 
of the lessons given to disciples on the 
hill in their holiday summer school. The 
Beatitudes might form another, instruc- 
tions on prayer (vi. 7-15) a_ third, 
admonitions against covetousness and 
care (vi. 19-34) a fourth, and soon. As 
these chapters stand, the various parts 
cohere and sympathise wonderfully so as 
to present the appearance of a unity ; 
but that need not hinder us from regard- 
ing the whole as a skilful combination 
of originally distinct lessons, possessing 
the generic unity of the Teaching on 
the Hill. This view I prefer to that 
which regards the sermon as a com- 
pendium of Christ’s whole doctrine (De 
Wette), or the magna charta of the 
kingdom (Tholuck), though there is a 
truth in that title, or as an ordination 
discourse in connection with the setting 
apart of the Twelve (Ewald), or in its 
original parts an anti-Pharisaic manifesto 
(Weiss-Meyer). For comparison of 
Matthew’s version of the discourse with 
Luke’s see notes on Lk. vi. 20-49. 

Chap. v. 1-2. Introductory statement 
by evangelist. "“ISdv 82... els 7d 
dpos. Christ ascended the hill, accord- 
ing to some, because there was more 
room there for the crowd than below. I 
prefer the view well put by Euthy. Zig.: 
‘He ascended the near hill, to avoid 
the din of the crowd (@opvBovs) and to 
give instruction without distraction ; for 
He passed from the healing of the body 
to the cure of souls. This was His habit, 
passing from that to this and from this 
to that, providing varied benefit.” But 
we must be on our guard against a 
double misunderstanding that might be 
suggested by the statement in ver. 1, 
that Jesus went up to the mountain, as 
if in ascetic retirement fram the world, 


and addressed Himself henceforth to His’ 
disciples, as if they alone were the 
objects of His care, or to teach them an 
esoteric doctrine with which the multi- 
tude had no concern, Jesus was not 
monastic in spirit, and He had not two 
doctrines, one for the many, another for 
the few, like Buddha. His highest 
teaching, even the Beatitudes and the 
beautiful discourse against care, was 
meant for the million. He taught 
disciples that they might teach the 
world and so be its light. For this 
purpose His disciples came to Him when 
He sat down (xa8icavros avrod) taking 
the teacher’s position (cf. Mk. iv. 1, ix. 
35, xiii. 3). Lutteroth (Essai d’Interpré- 
tation, p. 65) takes «aficavros as mean- 
ing to camp out (camper), to remain for 
a time, as in Lk. xxiv. 49, Acts xvili. 11. 
He, I find, adopts the view I have 
indicated of the sermon as a summary 
of all the discourses of Jesus on the hill 
during a sojourn of some duration. The 
hill, +d Spos, may be most naturally 
taken to mean the elevated plateau 
rising above the seashore. It is idle to 
inquire what particular hill is intended. — 
Ver. 2. avolfas +o ordpa: solemn 
description of the beginning of a weighty 
discourse.—é5iSaokev, imperfect, imply- 
ing continued discourse. 

Vv. 3-12. The Beatitudes. Some 
general observations may helpfully intro- 
duce the detailed exegesis of these 
golden words. 

1. They breathe the spirit of the scene. 
On the mountain tops away from the 
bustle and the sultry heat of the region 
below, the air cool, the blue sky over- 
head, quiet all around, and divine 
tranquillity within. We are near heaven 
here. 

2. The originality of these sayings 
has been disputed, especially by modern 
Jews desirous to credit their Rabbis 
with such good things. Some of them, 
e.g., the third, may be found in sub- 
stance in the Psalter, and possibly many, 
or all of them, even in the Talmud. But 
what then? They are in the Talmud as 
a few grains of wheat lost in a vast heap 
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of chaff. The originality of Jesus lies in 
putting the due value on these thoughts, 
collecting them, and making them as 
prominent as the Ten Commandments. 
No greater service can be rendered to 
mankind than to rescue from obscurity 
neglected moral commonplaces. _ 

3. The existence of another version of 
the discourse (in Lk.), with varying 
forms of the sayings, has raised a 
question as to the original form. Did 
Christ, ¢.g., say ‘‘ Blessed the poor” 
(Lk.) or ‘Blessed the poor in spirit” 
(Matt.)? Thisraises a larger question as 
to the manner of Christ’s teaching on 
the hill. Suppose one day in a week of 
instruction was devoted to the subject 
of happiness, its conditions, and heirs, 
many things might be said on each lead- 
ing proposition. The theme would be 
announced, then accompanied with 
expansions. A modern biographer 
would have prefaced a discourse like 
this with an introductory account of the 
Teacher’s method. There is no such 
account in the Gospels, but there are 
incidental notices from which we can 
learn somewhat. The disciples asked 
questions and the Master answered them, 
Jesus explained some of His parables to 
the twelve. From certain parts of His 
teaching, as reported, it appears that He 
not only uttered great thoughts in 
aphoristic form, but occasionally en- 
larged. The Sermon on the Mount 
contains at least two instances of such 
enlargement. The thesis, ‘I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil” (ver. 17), 
is copiously illustrated (vv. 21-48), The 
counsel against care, which as a thesis 
might be stated thus; ‘* Blessed are the 
care-free,” is amply expanded (vv. 25-34). 
Even in one of the Beatitudes we find 
traces of explanatory enlargement; in 
the last, ‘* Blessed are the persecuted ”’. 
It is perhaps the most startling of all the 
paradoxes, and would need enlargement 
greatly, and some parts of the expansion 
have been preserved (vv. 10-12). On 
this view both torms of the first 
Beatitude might be authentic, the one as 
theme, the other as comment. The 
theme would always be put in the fewest 
possible words ; the first Beatitude there- 


fore, as Luke puts it, Madpiot of 
atwyxot, Matthew preserving one of the 
expansions, not necessarily the only one. 
Of course, another view of the expansion 
is possible, that it proceeded not from 
Christ, but from the transmitters of His 
sayings. But this hypothesis is not a 
whit more legitimate or likely than the 
other. I make this observation, not in 
the spirit of an antiquated Harmonistic, 
but simply as a contribution to historical 
criticism. 

4. Each Beatitude has a reason an- 
nexed, that of the first being “ for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven”. They vary 
in the different Beatitudes as reported. 
It is conceivable that in the original 
themes the reason annexed to the first 
was common to them all. It was under- 
stood to be repeated like the refrain of a 
song, or like the words, ‘“‘him do I calla 
Brahmana,’ annexed to many of the 
moral sentences in the Footsteps of the 
Law in the Buddhist Canon. ‘* He who, 
when assailed, does not resist, but speaks 
mildly to his tormentors—him do I calla 
Brahmana.” So ‘Blessed the poor, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven”, 
“blessed they who mourn, for,” etc.; 
‘‘blessed the meek, the hungry, for,’’ etc. 
The actual reasons annexed, when they 
vary from the refrain, are to be viewed as 
explanatory comments. 

5. It has been maintained that only 
certain of the Beatitudes belong to the 
authentic discourse on the mount, the 
rest, possibly based on true logia of Jesus 
spoken at another time, being added 
by the evangelist, true to his habit of 
massing the teaching of Jesus in topical 
groups. This is the view of Weiss (in 
Matt. Evan., and in Meyer). He thinks 
only three are authentic—the first, third, 
and fourth—all pointing to the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom as the summum 
bonum: the first to righteousness as 
not yet possessed; the second to the 
want as a cause of sorrow; the third to 
righteousness as an object of desire, 
This view goes with the theory that 
Christ’s discourse on the hill had refer- 
ence exclusively to the nature o1 true and 
ialse righteousness. 

6. A final- much less important ques 
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tion in reference to the Beatitudes is that 
which relates to their number. One 
_ would say at a first glance eight, counting 
ver, IO as one, vv. I1, 12 being an en- 
largement. The traditional number, 
however, is seven—vv. 10-12 being re- 
garded as a transition to a new topic. 
This seems arbitrary. Delitsch, anxious 
to establish an analogy with the Deca- 
logue, makes out ten—seven from ver. 3 
to ver. 9, ver. IO one, ver. II one, and 
ver. 12, though lacking the pardpron, the 
tenth; its claim resting on the exulting 
words, xalpere xal dyadhiaoGe. This 
- savours of Rabbinical pedantry. 

Ver. 3. paxdptor. This is one of the 
words which have been transformed and 
ennobled by N. T. use; by association, 
as in the Beatitudes, with unusual con- 
ditions, accounted by the world miser- 
able, or with rare and difficult conduct, 
e.g., in John xiii. 17, “if ye know these 
things, happy (paxdptor) are ye if ye do 
them”. Notable in this connection is 
the expression in 1 Tim. i. 11, “The 
Gospel of the glory of the happy God”’. 
The implied truth is that the happiness 
of the Christian God consists in being a 
Redeemer, bearing the burden of the 
world’s sin and misery. How different 
from the Epicurean idea of God! Our 
word ‘‘ blessed’’ represents the new con- 
ception of felicity.—ot mrwxol: mrwxds 


‘in Sept. stands for rary Ps, cix, 16, or 


“Dy Ps. xl. 18: the poor, taken even in 


the most abject sense, mendici, Tertull. 
adv. Mar. iv. 14. amrwxdéds and aévys 
originally differed, the latter meaning 
poor as opposed to rich, the former 
destitute. But in Biblical Greek wrwxol, 
aévyres, Mpacis, Tamervol are used indis- 
criminately for the same class, the poor 
of an oppressed country. Vide Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 76. The 
term is used here in a pregnant sense, 
absolute and unqualified atleast to begin 
with; qualifications come after. From 
axtécow, to cower in dispiritment and 
fear, always used in an evil sense till 
Christ taught the poor man to lift up his 
head in hope and self-respect ; the very 
lowest social class not to be despaired of, 
a future possible even for the mendicant. 
Blessedness possible for the poor in every 
sense; they, in comparison with others, 
under no disabilities, rather contrari- 
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wise—such is the first and fundamental 
lesson.—t@ mvevpatr. Possibilities are 
not certainties; to turn the one into the 
other the soul or will of the individual 
must come in, for as Euthy. Zig. quaintly 
says, nothing involuntary can bless (ovSev 
TOY Gimrpoaipérov paxapiordéy). ‘In 
spirit’’ is, therefore, added to develop 
and define the idea of poverty. The 
comment on the theme passes from the 
lower to the higher sphere. Christ’s 
thought includes the physical and social, 
but it does not end there. Luke seems 
to have the social aspect in view, in 
accordance with one of his tendencies and 
the impoverished condition of most mem- 
bers of the apostolic Church. To limit 
the meaning to that were a mistake, but 
to include that or even to emphasise it 
in given circumstances was no error. 
Note that the physical and spiritual lay 
close together in Christ’s mind. He 
passed easily from one to the other (John 
iv. 7-10; Lk. x. 42, see notes there). 
7@ wv. is, of course, to be connected with 
awtTwxor, Not with pardptor. Poor in spirit 
is not to be taken objectively, as if spirit 
indicated the element in which the 
poverty is manifest—poor intellect: 
“‘homines ingenio et eruditione parum 
florentes”’ (Fritzsche) = the vymlot in 
Matt. xi. 25; but subjectively, poor in 
their own esteem. Self-estimate is the 
essence of the mutter, ind is compatible 
with real wealth. Only the noble think 
meanly of themselw.s. The soul of 
goodness is in tue nan who is really 
humble. Poverty luid to heart passes 
into riches. A high ‘dea: of life li« 
beneath all. Ard sha: ideal 4s the Yink 
between the sovial aid the spiritual. 
The poor man patseu ir to the l)lessedness 
of the kingdom 2s son as he realises 
what a man is or ought to be ~=—— Poor in 
purse or even in character, 10 man is 
beggared who has a vision wf man’s chief 
end and chief good.—airav, emphatic 
position :/eirs,note it well, So in the 
following verses avrol and attév.—éomn, 
not merely in prospect, but in present 
possession. The kingdom of heaven is 
often presented in the Gospels apoca- 
lyptically as a thing in the future to be 
given to the worthy by way of external 
recompense. But this view pertains 
rather to the form of thought than to the 
essence of the matter. Christ speaks of 
the kingdom here not as a known quan- 
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tity, but as a thing whose nature He is in 
the act of defining by the aphorisms He 
utters. Ifso, then it consists essentially 
in statesofmind. Itis within, It is our- 
selves, the true ideal human. 

Ver. 4. of wevOoitvres. Who are 
they? All who on any account grieve ? 
Then this Beatitude would give utterance 
to a thoroughgoing optimism. Pessimists 
say that there are many griefs for which 
there is no remedy, so many that life is 
not worth living. Did Jesus mean to 
meet this position with a direct nega- 
tive, and to affirm that there is no 
sorrow without remedy? If not, then 
He propounds a puzzle provoking 
thoughtful scholars to ask: What grief 
is that which will without fail find com- 
fort? There can be no comfort where 
there is no grief, for the two ideas are 
correlative. But in most cases there 
is nO apparent necessary connection. 
Necessary connection is asserted in this 
aphorism, which gives us a clue to the 
class described as ot wev@otvtes. Their 
peculiar sorrow must be one which com- 
forts itself, a grief that has the thing it 
gtieves for in the very grief. The com- 
fort is then no outward good. It lies in 
a right state of soul, and that is given 
in the sorrow which laments the lack of 
it. The sorrow reveals love of the good, 
and that love is possession. In so far as 
all kinds of sorrow tend to awaken re- 
flection on the real good and ill of human 
life, and so to issue in the higher sorrow 
of the soul, the second Beatitude may be 
taken absolutely as expressing the tend- 
ency of all grief to end in consolation.— 
mapacdynOycovrat, future. The comfort 
is latent in the very grief, but for the 
present there is no conscious joy, but 
only poignant sorrow. The joy, how- 
ever, will inevitably come to birth. No 
noble nature abides permanently in the 
house of mourning. The greater the 
sorrow, the greater the ultimate gladness, 
the ‘joy in the Holy Ghost ” mentioned 
by St. Paul among the essentials of the 
Kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17). 


Ver. 5. of mpacis; in Sept. for DIY 


in Ps. xxxvii. rr, of which this Beatitude 
is anecho, The men who suffer wrong 
without bitterness or desire for revenge, 
a class who in this world are apt to go to 
the wall. In this case we should have 
expected the Teacher to end with the 


rot "Kalapot TH Kapdia* St. adtol Tov Gedy °SpovTar. g. paKdprot 
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common refrain: theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven, that being the only thing 
they are likely to get. ean Paul 
Richter humorously said: ‘* The French 
have the empire of the land, the English 
the empire of the sea; to the Germans 
belongs the empire of the air”. But 
Jesus promises to the meek the empire of 
the solid earth—xAnpovopycovet Thy 
yiv- Surely a startling paradox! That 
the meek should find a foremost place in 
the kingdom of heaven is very intel- 
ligible, but ‘‘inherit the earth the land 
of Canaan or any other part of this 
planet—is it not a delusive promise? 
Not altogether. Itis at least true as a 
doctrine of moral tendency. Meekness 
after all isa power even in this world, a 
““world-conquering principle” (Tholuck). 
The meek of England, driven from their 
native land by religious intolerance, 
have inherited the continent of America. 
Weiss (Meyer) is quite sure, however, 
that this thought was far (ganz fern) 
from Christ’s mind. I venture to think 
he is mistaken. 

The inverse order of the second and 
third Beatitudes found in Codex D, and 
favoured by some of the Fathers, e¢.¢., 
Jerome, might be plausibly justified by 
the affinity between poverty of spirit and 
meekness, and the natural sequence of 
the two promises: possession of the 
kingdom of heaven and inheritance of 
the earth. But the connection beneath 
the surface is in favour of the order as it 
stands in T, R. 

Ver. 6. If the object of the hunger 
and thirst had not been mentioned this 
fourth Beatitude would have been parallel 
in form to the second: Blessed the 
hungry, for they shall be filled. We 
should then have another absolute affir- 
mation requiring qualification, and 
raising the question: What sort of 
hunger is it which is sure to be satisfied ? 
That might be the original form of the 
aphorism as givenin Luke. The answer 
to the question it suggests is similar to 
that given under Beatitude 1. The 
hunger whose satisfaction is sure is that 
which contains its own satisfaction. It 
is the hunger for moral good. The 
passion for righteousness is righteous- 
ness in the deepest sense of the word.— 
mewGvrTes kat Supavres. These verbs, 
like all verbs of desire, ordinarily take 
the genitive of the object. Here and in 
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other places in N. T. they take the accusa- 
tive, the object being of a spiritual 
nature, which one not merely desires to 
participate in, but to possess in whole. 
Winer, § xxx. 10, thus distinguishes the 
two constructions: Supav ditocodias = 
to thirst after philosophy ; Sup. 
riocodiav = to thirst for possession 
of philosophy as a whole. Some have 
thought that 8:4 is to be understood 
before 8ux., and that the meaning is: 
‘‘ Blessed they who suffer natural hunger 
and thirst on account of righteousness”. 
Grotius understands by Sun. the way or 


_ doctrine of righteousness. 


-and men. 


Ver. 7. This Beatitude states a self- 
acting law of the moral world. The 
exercise of mercy (éAeos, active pity) 
tends to elicit mercy from others—God 
The chief reference may be 
to the mercy of God in the final awards 
of the kingdom, but the application need 
not be restricted to this. The doctrine 
of Christ abounds in great ethical prin- 
ciples of universal validity: “he that 


-humbleth himself shall be exalted,” ‘to 


him that hath shall be given,” etc. This 
Beatitude suitably follows the preceding. 
Mercy is an element in true righteous- 
ness (Mic. vi. 8). It was lacking in 
Pharisaic righteousness (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
It needed much to be inculcated in 
Christ’s time, when sympathy was killed 
by the theory that all suffering was 
penalty of special sin, a theory which 
fostered a pitiless type of righteousness 
(Schanz). Mercy may be practised by 
many means; “not by money alone,” 
says Euthy. Z1g., “but by word, and ifyou 
have nothing, by tears” (814 Saxpdwv). 
Ver. 8. ot kadapol 77 kapdiq: T. kapd. 
may be an explanatory addition to indi- 
cate the region in which purity shows 
itself. That purity is in the heart, the 
seat of thought, desire, motive, not in 
the outward act, goes without saying 
from Christ’s point of view. Blessed 
the pure. Here there is a wide range of 
suggestion. The pure may be the spot- 
less or faultless in general; the continent 


with special reference to sexual indul- 


gence—those whose very thoughts 
are clean; or the pure in motive, the 
single-minded, the men who eeek the 


kingdom as the summum bonum with 
undivided heart. The last is the most 
relevant to the general connection and 
the most deserving to be insisted on. 
In the words of Augustine, the mundum 
cor is above all the simplex cor. Moral 
simplicity is the cardinal demand in 
Christ’s ethics. The man who has 
attained to it is in His view perfect 
(Matt. xix. 21). Without it a large 
numerical list of virtues and good habits 
goes for nothing. With it character, 
however faulty in temper or otherwise, 
is ennobled and redeemed.—rdv Oedv 
Sovrat: their reward is the beatific 
vision. Some think the reference is not to 
the faculty of clear vision but to the rare 
privilege of seeing the face of the Great 
King (so Fritzsche and Schanz), ‘The 
expression has its origin in the ways of 
eastern monarchs, who rarely show them- 
selves in public, so that only the most 
intimate circle behold the royal counten- 
ance” (Schanz) = the pure have access 
to the all but inaccessible. This idea 
does not seem to harmonise with Christ’s 
general way of conceiving God, On the 
other hand, it was His habit to insist on 
the connection between clear vision and 
moral simplicity; to teach that it is the 
single eye that is full of light (Matt. vi. 
22). It is true that the pure shall have 
access to God’s presence, but the truth 
to be insisted on in connection with this 
Beatitude is that through purity, single- 
ness of mind, they are qualified for seeing, 
knowing, truly conceiving God and all 
that relates to the moral universe. It is 
the pure in heart who are able to see and 
say that ‘truly God is good” (Ps. Ixxiii. 
1) and rightly to interpret the whole 
phenomena of life in relation to Pro. 
vidence. They shall see, says Jesus 
casting His thought into eschatologica 
form, but He means the pure are the 
men who see; the double-minded, the 
two-souled (Siipuxos, James i. 8) man ir 
blind. Theophylact illustrates the con- 
nection between purity and vision thus: 
Sowep yap Td kdtowTpoyv, éay 7 Kabapor 
aére SéxeTat Tas épddoets, ovTwW Kal 
Kadapa uxt Séxerar dypv Geod. 

Ver. g. of eipnvomo.ol: not merely 
those who have peace in their own souls 
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through purity (Augustine), or the peace- 
loving (Grotius, Wetstein), but the active 
heroic promoters of peace in a world full 
of alienation, party passion, and strife. 
Their efforts largely consist in keeping 
aloof from sectional strifes and the 
passions which beget them, and living 
tranquilly for and in the whole. Such 
men have few friends. Christ, the ideal 
peace-maker, was alone in a time given 
up to sectarian division. But they have 
their compensation—viol @eot «AnO- 
gwovtat. God owns the disowned and 
distrusted as His sons. They shall be 
called because they are. They shall be 
called at the great consummation; nay, 
even before that, in after generations, 
when party strifes and passions have 
ceased, and men have come to see who 
were the true friends of the Divine 
interest in an evil time. 

Vv. 10-12. of SeStwypévor e. Sux. The 
original form of the Beatitude was pro- 
bably: Blessed the persecuted. The 
added words only state what is a matter 
of course. No one deserves to be called 
a persecuted one unless he suffers for 
righteousness. of Se8wwy. (perf. part.): 
the persecuted are not merely men who 
have passed through a certain experience, 
but men who bear abiding traces of it in 
their character. 'They are marked men, 
and bear the stamp of trial on their faces. 
It arrests the notice of the passer-by: 
commands his respect, and prompts the 
question, Who and whence? They are 
veteran soldiers of righteousness with an 
unmistakable air of dignity, serenity, and 
buoyancy about them.—avrév éoriv # B. 
v.ovp. The common refrain of all the 
Beatitudes is expressly repeated here to 
hint that theirs emphatically is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is the proper 
guerdon of the soldier of righteous- 
ness, It is his now, within him in 
the disciplined spirit and the heroic 
temper developed by trial.—Ver. 11. 
paxdpiol éore. The Teacher ex- 
patiates as if it were a favourite theme, 
giving a personal turn to His further re- 


flections—“ Blessed are ye.” Is it 
likely that Jesus would speak so early 
of this topic to disciples? Would He 
not wait till it came more nearly within 
the range of their experience? Nay, is 
the whole discourse about persecution 
not a reflection back into the teaching of 
the Master of the later experiences of the 
apostolic age, that suffering disciples 
might be inspired by the thought that 
their Lord had so spoken? It is possible 
to be too incredulous here. If it was not 
too soon to speak of Pharisaic righteous- 
ness it was not too soon to speak of 
suffering for true righteousness. The 
one was sure to give rise to the other. 
The disciples may already have had ex- 
perience of Pharisaic disfavour (Mk. ii., 
ii.) In any case Jesus saw clearly what 
was coming. He had had an apocalypse 
of the dark future in the season of tempta- 
tion, and He deemed it fitting to lift the 
veil a little that His disciples might get 
a glimpse of it—érav dévediowow ... 
évexey pov: illustrative details pointing 
to persistent relentless persecution by 
word and deed, culminating in wilful, 
malicious, lying imputations of the gross- 
est sort—raGy tovnpov, every conceivable 
calumny—wWevSdpuevor, lying: not merely 
in the sense that the statements are 
false, but in the sense of deliberately 
inventing the most improbable lies; their 
only excuse being that violent prejudice 
leads the calumniators to think nothing 
too evil to be believed against the objects 
of their malice.—évexev éyov: for Him 
who has undertaken to make you fishers 
of men, Do yourepent following Him? 
No reason why.—Ver. 12. yalpere nal 
ay. In spite of all, joy, exultation is 
possible—nay, inevitable. I not only 
exhort you to it, but I tell you, youcannot 
help being in this mood, if once you 
throw yourselves enthusiastically into 
the warfare: of God. “AyadA.de is a 
strong word of Hellenistic coinage, from 
a&yov and &\Aopat, to leap much, signify- 
ing irrepressible demonstrative BE oo . 
This joy is inseparable from the heroic 
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temper. It is the joy of the Alpine 
climber standing on the top of a snow- 
clad mountain. But the Teacher gives 
two reasons to help inexperienced dis- 
ciples to rise to that moral elevation.— 
Sri & picbds ... odpavois.. For evil 
treatment on earth there is a com- 
pensating reward in heaven. This hope, 
weak now, was strong in primitive 
Christianity, and greatly helped martyrs 
and confessors.—ottws yap é. Tovs 
_apopytas. If we take the yap as giving 
_areason for the previous statement the 
sense will be: you cannot doubt that the 
prophets who suffered likewise have 
received an eternal reward (so Bengel, 
Fritzsche, Schanz, Meyer, Weiss). But 
we may take it as giving a co-ordinate 
“season for joy = ye are in good com- 

any. There is inspiration in the 
“goodly fellowship of the prophets,” 
quite as much as in thought of their 
posthumous reward. It is to be noted 
that the prophets themselves did not get 
- much comfort from such thoughts, and 
more generally that they did not rise to 
the joyous mood commended to His 
disciples by Jesus; but were desponding 
and querulous. On that side, therefore, 
there was no inspiration to be got from 
thinking of them. But they were 
thoroughly loyal to righteousness at all 
hazards, and reflection on their noble 
career was fitted to infect disciples with 
their spirit—rods mpd spav: words skil- 
fully chosen to raise the spirit. Before you 
not only in time but in vocation and 
destiny. Your predecessors in function 
and suffering; take up the prophetic 
succession and along with it, cheerfully, 
its tribulations. 

Vv. 13-16. Disciple functions. It is 
quite credible that these sentences 
formed part of the Teaching on the 
Hill. Jesus might say these things at a 
comparatively early period to the men 
to whom He had already said: I will 
make you fishers of men. The functions 
assigned to disciples here are not more 
ambitious than that alluded to at the 
time of their call. The new section 
rests on what goes before, and postulates 
possession of the attributes named in 
the Beatitudes. With these the disciples 


will be indeed the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. Vitally important 
functions are indicated by the two 
figures. Nil sole et sale utilius was a 
Roman proverb (Pliny, H. N., 31, 9). 
Both harmonise with, the latter points 
expressly to, a universal destination of 
the new religion. The sun lightens all 
lands. Both also show how alien it was 
from the aims of Christ to be the teacher 
of an esoteric faith. 

Ver. 13. &Aas, a late form for as, 
&os, masculine. The properties of salt 
are assumed to be known. Com- 
mentators have enumerated four. Salt 
is pure, preserves against corruption, 

ives flavour to food, and as a manuring 
element helps to fertilise the land. The 
last mentioned property is specially 
insisted on by Schanz, who finds a 
reference to it in Lk. xiv. 35, and thinks 
it is also pointed to here by the expres- 
sion rqs yas. The first, purity, is a 
quality of salt per se, rather than a con- 
dition on which its function in nature 
depends. The second and third are 
doubtless the main points to be insisted 
on, and the second more than the third 
and above all. Salt arrests or prevents 
the process of putrefaction in food, and 
the citizens of the kingdom perform the 
same function for the earth, that is, for 
the people who dwell on it. In Schanz’s 
view there is a confusion of the 
metaphor with its moral interpretation. 
Fritzsche limits the point of comparison 
to indispensableness= ye are as 
necessary an element in the world as 
salt is; a needlessly bald interpretation. 
Necessary certainly, but why and for 
what ?—tfs yijs might mean the land of 
Israel (Achelis, Bergpredigt), but it is 
more natural to take it in its widest 
significance in harmony with xéopov. 
Holtzmann (H. C.) sets kéopov down to 
the account of the evangelist, and thinks 
yjis in the narrow sense more suited to 
the views of Jesus.—Ver. 14. pwpav0y. 
The Vulgate renders the verb evanuerit. 
Better Beza and Erasmus, infatuatus 
fuerit. Tf the salt become insipid, so as 
to lack its proper preserving virtue— 
can this happen? Weiss and others 
reply: It does not matter for the point 
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of the comparison. Perhaps not, but it 
does matter for the felicity of the 
metaphor, which is much more strikingly 
apt if degeneracy can happen in the 
natural as well as in the spiritual sphere. 
Long ago Maundrell maintained that it 
could, and modern travellers confirm his 
statement. Furrer says: ‘“‘As it was 
observed by Maundrell 200 years ago, so 
it has often been observed in our time 
that salt loses somewhat of its sharpness 
in the storehouses of Syria and Palestine. 
Gathered in a state of impurity, it under- 
goes with other substances a chemical 
process, by which it becomes really 
another sort of stuff, while retaining its 
old appearance” (Ztscht. fir M. und 
R., 1890). A similar statement is made 
by Thomson (Land and Book, p. 381). 
There is no room for doubt as to whether 
the case supposed can happen in the 
spiritual sphere. The “salt of the earth” 
can become not only partially but 
wholly, hopelessly insipid, losing the 
qualities which constitute its conservative 
power as set forth in the Beatitudes and 
in other parts of Christ’s teaching (e.g., 
Mat. xviii.). Erasmus gives a realistic 
description of the causes of degeneracy 
in these words: ‘Si vestri mores fuerint 
amore laudis, cupiditate pecuniarum, 
studio voluptatum, libidine vindicandi, 
metu infamiae damnorum aut mortis 
infatuati,’”’ etc. (Paraph. in Evan. Matt.). 
—éy rivt Gig : not, with what shall the 
so necessary salting process be done? 
but, with what shall the insipid salt be 
salted? The meaning is that the lost 
property is irrecoverable, A stern state- 
ment, reminding us of Heb. vi. 6, but 
true to the fact in the spiritual sphere. 
Nothing so hopeless as apostate disciple- 
ship with a bright past behind it to which 
it has become dead—begun in the spirit, 
ending in the flesh.—els otSév, useless 
for salting, good for nothing else any 
more (ért).—al ph BAndev, etc. This is a 
kind of humorous afterthought; except 
indeed, cast out as refuse, to be trodden 
under foot of man, i.e,, to make foot- 
paths of. The reading BAnOev is much 
to be preferred to BAnOqvat, as giving 
prominence to xarawateioQar as the 
main verb, pointing to a kind of use 
to which insipid salt can after all be put. 


But what a downcome: from being 
saviours of society to supplying materials 
for footpaths ! 

Ver. 14. 1d ds 7. «., the light, the 
sun of the moral world conceived of as 
full of the darkness of ignorance and 
sin. The disciple function is now viewed 
as illuminating. And as under the figure 
of salt the danger warned against was 
that of becoming insipid, so here the 
danger to be avoided is that of obscuring 
the light. The light will shine, that is 
its nature, if pains be not taken to hide 
it—ot Svvarar médis, etc. As a City 
situate on the top of a hill cannot be 
hid, neither can a light fail to be seen 
unless it be expressly prevented from 


shining. No pains need to be taken to 
secure that the light shall shine. For 
that it is enough to be a light. But 


Christ knew that there would be strong 
temptation for the men that had it in 
them to be lights to hide their light. It 
would draw the world’s attention to 
them, and so expose them to the ill will 
of such as hate the light. Therefore He 
goes on to caution disciples against the 
policy of obscuration. 

Ver. 15. A parabolic word pointing 
out that such a policy in the natural 
sphere is unheard of and absurd.—xat- 
ovot, to kindle, accendere, ordinarily 
neuter = urere; not as Beza thought, a 
Hebraism; examples occur in late Greek 
authors (vide Kypke, Obser. Sac.). The 
figure is taken from lowly cottage life. 
There was a projecting stone in the wall 
on which the lamp was set. The house 
consisted of a single room, so that the 
tiny light sufficed for all. It might now 
and then be placed under the modius, an 
earthenware grain measure, or under the 
bed (Mk. iv. 21), high to keep clear of 
serpents, therefore without danger of 
setting it on fire (Koetsveld, De Ge- 
lijkenissen, p. 305). But that would be 
the exception, not the rule—done occa- 
sionally for special reasons, perhaps dur- 
ing the hours of sleep. Schanz says 
the lamp burned all night, and that when 
they wanted darkness they put it on the 
floor and covered it with the ‘* bushel’, 
Tholuck also thinks people might cover 
the light when they wished to keep it 
burning, when they had occasion to leave 
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the room for a time, Weiss, on the 
other hand, thinks it would be put under 
a cover only when they wished to put it 
out (Matt.-Evan., p. 144). But was it 
ever put out? Not so, according to 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch., p. 124). 

Ver. 16. otrw. Do ye as they do in 
cottage life: apply the parable.—\cp- 
Ware, let your light shine. Don’t use 
means to prevent it, turning the rare 
exception of household practice into the 
tule, so extinguishing your light, or at 
least rendering it useless. Cowards can 
always find plausible excuses for the 
policy of obscuration—reasons of pru- 
dence and wisdom: gradual accustom- 
ing of men to new ideas; deference to 
the prejudices of good men; avoidance 
of rupture by premature outspokenness ; 
but generally the true reason is fear of 
unpleasant consequences to oneself. 
Their conduct Jesus represents as dis- 
loyalty to God.—émws, etc. The shining 
of light from the good works of disciples 
glorifies God the Father in heaven. 
The hiding of the light means withhold- 
ing glory. The temptation arises from 
the fact—a stern law of the moral world 
it is—that just when most glory is likely 
to accrue to God, least glory comes to 
the light-bearer; not glory but dishonour 
_and evil treatment his share. Many are 
ready enough to let their light shine 
when honour comes to themselves. But 
their “light” is not true heaven-kindled 
light; their works are not xaka, noble, 
heroic, but twovnpa (vii. 17), ignoble, 
worthless, at best of the conventional 
type in fashion among religious people, 
and wrought often in a spirit of vanity 
and ostentation. This is theatrical 
goodness, which is emphatically not what 
Jesus wanted. Euthy. Zig. says: ob 
edever Oearpile Thy apeThy. 

Note that here, for the first time in the 
Gospel, Christ’s distinctive name for God, 
“Father,” occurs, It comes in as a 
thing of course. Does it presuppose 
previous instruction? (So Meyer.) One 
might have expected so important a topic 
as the nature and name of God to have 
formed the subject of a distinct lesson. 
But Christ’s method of teaching was not 
scholastic or formal. He defined terms 
by discriminating use; Father, ¢.g., a8 a 
name for God, by using it as a motive to 


noble conduct. The motive suggested 
throws light on the name. God, we 
learn, as Father delights in noble conduct; 
as human fathers find joy in sons who 
acquit themselves bravely. Jesus may 
have given formal instruction on the 
point, but not necessarily. This first use 
of the title is very significant. It is full, 
solemn, impressive: your Father, He 
who is in the heavens; so again in ver. 
45. It is suggestive of reasons for faith- 
fulness, reasons of love and reverence. 
It hints at a reflected glory, the reward 
of heroism. The noble works which 
glorify the Father reveal the wcrkers to 
be sons. The double-sided doctrine of 
this /ogion of Jesus is that the divine is 
revealed by the heroic in human conduct, 
and that the moral hero is the true son 
of God. Jesus Himself is the highest 
illustration of the twofold truth. 

Vv. 17-20. Fesus defines His position. 
At the period of the Teaching on the Hill 
Jesus felt constrained to define His ethi- 
cal and religious position all round, with 
reference to the O. T. as the recognised 
authority, and also to contemporary 
presentations of righteousness. The 
disciples had already heard Him teach in 
the synagogues (Matt. iv. 23) in a manner 
that at once arrested attention and led 
hearers to recognise in Him a new type 
of teacher (Mk. i. 27), entirely different 
from the scribes (Mk. i. 22). The sen- 
tences before us contain just such a 
statement of the Teacher’s attitude as 
the previously awakened surprise of His 
audiences would lead us to expect. 
There is no reason to doubt their sub- 
stantial authenticity though they may not 
reproduce the precise words of the 
speaker; no ground for the suggestion of 
Holtzmann (H. C.) that so decided a 
position either for or against the law was 
not likely to be taken up in Christ’s time, 
and that we must find in these vv. an 
anti-Pauline programme of the Judaists. 
At a first glance the various statements 
may appear inconsistent with each other. 
And assuming their genuineness, they 
might easily be misunderstood, and give 
rise to disputes in the apostolie age, or 
be taken hold of in rival interests. The 
words of great epoch-making men gene- 
rally have this fate. Though apparently 
contradictory they might all proceed 
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from the many-sided mind of Jesus, and 
be so reported by the genial Galilean 
publican in his Logia. The best guide to 
the meaning of the momentous declara- 
tion they contain is acquaintance with the 
general drift of Christ’s teaching (vide 
Wendt, Die Lehre $esu, ii., 330). Verbal 
exegesis will not do much for us. We 
must bring to the words sympathetic 
insight into the whole significance of 
Christ’s ministry. Yet the passage by 
itself, well weighed, is more luminous 
than at first it may seem. 

Ver. 17. My voptonre: These words 
betray a consciousness that there was 
that in His teaching and bearing which 
might create such an impression, and 
are a protest against taking a surface 
impression for the truth.—kxatahtoai, to 
abrogate, to set aside in the exercise of 
legislative authority. What freedom of 
mind is implied in the bare suggestion 
of this as a possibility! To the ordinary 
religious Jew the mere conception would 
appear a profanity. A greater than the 
O. T., than Moses and the prophets, is 
here. But the Greater is full of rever- 
ence for the institutions and sacred 
books of His people. He is not come 
to disannul either the law or the pro- 
phets. % before +. mpod. is not = cal. 
“Law” and “Prophets” are not taken 
here as one idea = the O. T. Scriptures, 
as law, prophets and psalms seem to 
be in Lk. xxiv. 44, but as distinct parts, 
with reference to which different atti- 
tudes might conceivably be taken up. 
4 implies that the attitude actually taken 
up is the same towards both. ‘The pro- 
phets are not to be conceived of as 
coming under the category of law 
(Weiss), but as retaining their distinc- 
tive character as revealers of God’s 
nature and providence, Christ’s attitude 
towards them in that capacity is the 
same as that towards the law, though 
the Sermon contains no_ illustrations 
under that head. “The idea of God 
and of salvation which Jesus taught bore 
the same relations to the O. T. revelation 
as His doctrine of righteousness to the 
O. T. law”? (Wendt, Die L. ¥., ii., 344). 
—t)ypocar: the common relation is ex- 
pressed by this weighty word. Christ 
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protests that He came not as an abro- 
gator, but as a fulfiller. What rdle does 
He thereby claim? Such as belongs to 
one whose attitude is at once free and 
reverential. He fulfils by realising in 
theory and practice an ideal to which 
O. T. institutions and revelations point, 
but which they do not adequately ex- 
press. Therefore, in fulfilling He neces- 
sarily abrogates in effect, while repudi- 
ating the spirit of a destroyer. He 
brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom 
which realises prophetic ideals, while 
setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time. 

Vv. 18-19. These verses wear on first 
view a Judaistic look, and have been 
regarded as an interpolation, or set down 
to the credit of an over-conservative 
evangelist. But they may be reconciled 
with ver. 17, as above interpreted. Jesus 
expresses here in the strongest manner 
His conviction that the whole O. T. is 
a Divine revelation, and that therefore 
every minutest precept has religious 
significance which must be recognised 
in the ideal fulfilment—Apjyv, formula 
of solemn asseveration, often used by 
Jesus, never by apostles, found doubled 
only in fourth Gospel.—éws Gv mapéAOy, 
etc.: not intended to fix a period after 
which the law will pass away, but a 
strong way of saying never (so Tholuck 
and Weiss).—iara, the smallest letter in 
the Hebrew alphabet.—xepala, the little 
projecting point in some of the letters, 
¢.g., of the base line in Beth; both 
representing the minutie in the Mosaic 
legislation. Christ, though totally op- 
posed to the spirit of the scribes, would 
not allow them to have a monopoly of 
zeal for the commandments great and 
small. It was important in a polemical 
interest to make this clear.—ovd ph w., 
elliptical =do not fear lest. Vide Kihner, 
Gram., § 516, 9; also Goodwin’s Syntax, 
Appendix ii,—éws av mw. yev., a second 
protasis introduced with €ws explanatory 
of the first ws Gv mapéd\Oy; vide 
Goodwin, § 510; not saying the same 
thing, but a kindred: eternal, lasting, 
till adequately fulfilled ; the latter the 
more exact statement of Christ’s thought, 
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Vii. 23; x. 
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aX¥033 


Tov odpavav: ds & ay mojoy Kal Siddgy, obtos péyas khnOyoerar 


év ti Baoweia tay odpavar. 


20. déyw yap Spiv, Str édv ph 
‘mepicceion % Sixaocdvy Spdv? mhetov tay ? ypapparéwy Kat 34. 
Gapicaiwy, of ph ciodhOnte eis Thy Bacihelay tay odpavdy. 


xix. 17; 
Xxil. 40. 
Lk. i. 6, 
John xii. 


i with mapa 
in Eccles. 
iii. 19. Cf. 


Rom. v.15. _‘j sim. ellipt. const. 1 John ii. 2. 


1 ypov before n Sux. (= your righteousness) in {BLA al, T. R. asin SUZ. 


Ver. 19. 8s dav odv Avon, etc.: odv 
pointing to a natural inference from what 
goes before. Christ’s view being such 
as indicated, He must so judge of the 
setter aside of any laws however small. 
When a religious system has lasted long, 
and is wearing towards its decline and 
fall, there are always such men. The 
Baptist was in some respects such a man. 
He seems to have totally neglected the 
temple worship and sacred festivals. He 
shared the prophetic disgust at formal- 
ism. Note now what Christ’s judgment 
about such really is. A scribe or Phari- 
see would regard a breaker of even the 
least commandments as a miscreant. 
Jesus simply calls him the least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He takes for 
granted that he is an earnest man, with 
a passion for righteousness, which is the 
key to his iconoclastic conduct. He 
recognises him therefore as possessing 
real moral worth, but, in virtue of his 
impatient radical-reformer temper, not 
great, only little in the scale of true 
moral values, in spite of his earnestness 
in action and sincerity in teaching. John 
the Baptist was possibly in His mind, 
or some others not known to us from 
the Gospels.—6s 8° dv woujoy Kal .8dEp, 
etc. We know now who is least: who 
is great? The man who does and 
teaches to do all the commands great 
and small; great not named but under- 
stood—otros péyas. Jesus has in view 
O. T. saints, the piety reflected in the 
Psalter, where the great ethical laws and 
the precepts respecting ritual are both 
alike respected, and men in His own 
time living in their spirit. In such was 
a sweetness and graciousness, akin to 
the Kingdom as He conceived it, lacking 
in the character of the hot-headed law- 
breaker. The geniality of Jesus made 
Him value these sweet saintly souls. 

Ver. 20. Here is another type still, 
that of the scribes and Pharisees. We 
have had two degrees of worth, the little 
and the great. This new type gives us 


the moral zero.—éyw yap. The yap is 
somewhat puzzling. We expect 8&2, 
taking our attention off two types de- 
scribed in the previous sentence and 
fixing it on a distinct one. Yet there 
is a hidden logic latent in the yap. It 
explains the éAdyieros of the previous 
verse. ‘The earnest reformer is a small 
character compared with the sweet 
wholesome performer, but he is not a 
moral nullity. That place is reserved 
for another class. I call him least, not 
nothing, for the scribe is the zero.— 
mwhelov TOY yp. K. o., a2 Compendious 
comparison, THs Sixaroodvns being 
understood after wAetov. Christ’s state- 
ments concerning these classes of the 
Jewish community, elsewhere recorded, 
enable us to understand the verdict He 
pronounces here. ‘They differed from 
the two classes named in ver. 18, thus: 
Class 1° set aside the least command- 
ments for the sake of the great; class 2 
conscientiously did all, great and small; 
class 3 set aside the great for the sake 
of the little, the ethical for the sake of 
the ritual, the divine for the sake of the 
traditional. That threw them outside 
the Kingdom, where only the moral has 
value. And the second is greater, higher, 
than the first, because, while zeal for 
the ethical is good, spirit, temper, dispo- 
sition has supreme value in the Kingdom. 
These valuations of Jesus are of great 
importance as a contribution towards 
defining the nature of the Kingdom as 
He conceived it. 

Nothing, little, great : there is a higher 
grade still, the highest. It belongs to 
Christ Himself, the Fulfiller, who is 
neither a sophistical scribe, nor an im- 
patient reformer, nor a strict performer 
of all laws great and small, walking 
humbly with God in the old ways, with- 
out thought, dream or purpose of change, 
but one who lives above the past and the 
present in the ideal, knows that a change 
is impending, but wishes it to come 
gently, and so as to do full justice to all 
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(ethical) 

2 Cor. v. 17. 
n of the tribunal, here only. 


1 eppyOy in BD; text in $8LMA al. p/. (W.H.). 


Greek. 


m with dat. here four times; with gen. of punisht. v 
o Ch. xxvi. 59. Mk. xiv. 55. Lk. xxii.66 Often in Acts. 


n , 9 
“Pakd,® Evoxos eotrat 74 °ouvedpiw: Ss 


Ch. xxvi.66. Mk. xiv. 64. 


eppeOn was more usual in later 


8 exn is an ancient gloss found in many late MSS. but omitted in $B, Origen, 


Vulgate, and in the best modern editions. 


3 paxa in $$*D abc (Tisch.); text in DBE (W.H.). 


that is divine, venerable, and of good 
tendency in the past. His is the unique 
greatness of the reverently conservative 
yet free, bold inaugurator of a new time. 
Vv. 21-26. First illustration of Christ's 
ethical attitude, taken from the Sixth 
Commandment. In connection with 
this and the following exemplifications of 
Christ’s ethical method, the interpreter 
igs embarrassed by the long-continued 
strifes of the theological schools, which 
have brought back the spirit of legalism, 
from which the great Teacher sought to 
deliver His disciples, It will be best to 
ignore these strifes and go steadily on 
our way.—Ver. 21. ‘“Hxovoare. The 
common people knew the law by hearing 
it read in the synagogue, not by 
reading it themselves. The aorist ex- 
presses what they were accustomed to 
hear, an instance of the ‘‘gnomic” use. 
Tholuck thinks there may be an allusion 
to the tradition of the scribes, called 
Shema.—rvois apyators might mean: in 
ancient times, to the ancients, or by the 
ancients. The second is in accord with 
N. T. usage, and is adopted by Meyer, 
Weiss and Holtzmann (H.C.). How far 
back does Christ go in thought? To 
Moses or to Ezra? The expression is 
vague, and might cover the whole past, 
and perhaps is intended to do so. There 
is no reason @ priori why the criticism 
should be restricted to the interpretation 
of the law by the scribes. Christ’s 
position as fulfiller entitled Him to point 
out the defects of the law itself, and we 
must be prepared to find Him doing so, 
and there is reason to believe that in the 
sequel He actually does (so Wendt, L. ¥., 
li., 332)—O¥ doveioes . . . plore. 
This is a correct statement, not only of 
the Pharisaic interpretation of the law, 
but of the law itself. Asa law for the 
life of a nation, it could forbid and punish 
only the outward act. But just here lay 
its defect as a summary of human duty. 


It restrained the end not the beginning 
of transgression (Euthy. Zig.).—évoyos = 
évexdpevos, with dative of the tribunal 
here.—Ver. 22. éyo 8% A€yw tpiv. 
Christ supplies the defect, as a painter 
fills in a rude outline of a picture 
(oxtaypadiav), says Theophy. He goes 
back on the roots of crime in the feel- 
ings: anger, contempt, etc.—mras... 
avtov. Every one; universal interdict 
of angry passion.—4&8eh¢@: not in blood 
(the classical meaning) or in faith, but 
by common humanity. The implied 
doctrine is that every man is my brother ; 
companion doctrine to the universal 
Fatherhood of God (ver. 45).—et«# is of 
course a gloss; qualification of the 
interdict against anger may be required, 
but it was not Christ’s habit to supply 
qualifications. His aim was to impress 
the main idea, anger a deadly sin.— 
xptoet, here as in ver. 21. The reference 
is to the provincial court of seven (Deut. 
xvi. 18, 2 Chron. xix. 5, Joseph. Ant. iv. 
8, 14) possessing power to punish capital 
offences by the sword. Christ’s words 
are of course not to be taken literally as 
if He were enacting that the angry man 
be tried as a criminal. So understood 
He would be simply introducing an ex- 
tension of legalism. He deserves to go 
before the seven, He says, meaning he is 
as great an offender as the homicide 
who is actually tried by them. 

‘Paxd: left untranslated in A. V. and 
R. V.; aword of little meaning, rendered 
by Jerome “‘inanis aut vacuus absque 
cerebro”. Augustine says a Jew told him 
it was not properly a word at all, but an 
interjection like Hem. Theophy. gives 
as an equivalent ot spoken by a Greek 
to aman whom he despised. And the 
man who commits this trivial offence (as 
it seems) must go before, not the pro- 
vincial seven, but the supreme seventy, 
the Sanhedrim that tried the most heinous 
offences and sentenced to the severest 
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4 sf xxiv. 19 
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of iog: with 
part. Lk. 
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i T. 


t Lk. xii. 58; xviii. 3. 1 Peterv.& 
34; xx. 18; xxvii. 2, etc, 


1 ner avtov before ev T. 086, SBDL. 


penalties, ¢.g., death by stoning! Trivial 
in appearance, the offence is deadly in 
Christ’s eyes. It means contempt for a 
fellow-man, more inhuman than anger— 
a violent passion, prompting to words 
and acts often bitterly regretted when 
the hot temper cools down. Maupé, if a 


a am 
fool, good for nothing, morally worthless. 
It may, as Paulus, and after him Nésgen, 
suggests, be a Hebrew word, myo 


Greek word, the equivalent for 


(Num. xx. 24, Deut. xxi. 18), a rebel 
against God or against parents, the most 
worthless of characters. Against this 
Field (Otium Norvicense) remarks that it 
would be the only instance of a pure 
Hebrew word in the N. T. In either 
case the word expresses a more serious 
form of contempt than Raca. Raca ex- 
presses contempt for a man’s head = you 
stupid! More expresses contempt for 
his heart and character = you scoundrel. 
The reckless use of such opproprious 
epithets Jesus regarded as the supreme 
offence against the law of humanity.— 
tvoxos . . . Tupds. He deserves to go, 
not to the seven or the seventy, but to 
hell, his sin altogether damnable. 
Kuinoel thinks the meaning is: He 
deserves to be burned alive in the valley 
of Hinnom: is dignus est qui in valle 
Hinnomi vivus comburatur. This in- 
terpretation finds little approval, but it is 
not so improbable when we remember 
what Christ said about the offender of 
the little ones (Matt. xviii. 6). Neither 
burning alive nor drowning was actually 
practised. In these words of Jesus 
against anger and contempt there is an 
aspect of exaggeration. They are the 
strong utterance of one in whom all 
forms of inhumanity roused feelings of 
passionate abhorrence. They are of the 
utmost value as a revelation of character. 

Vv. 23,24. Holtzmann (H. C.) regards 


U ée¢ Srov=while, here only. 


in N. 
v neva Tove here and Ch. xviii. 


these verses, as well as the two following, 
as an addition by the evangelist. But 
the passage is at least in thorough 
harmony with what goes before, as well 
as with the whole discourse.— Edw ovy 
awpoaepys, if thou art in the very act of 
presenting thine offering (present tense) 
at the altar.—kaxel pvnodps ... Kava 
gov, and it suddenly flashes through thy 
mind there that thou hast done some- 
thing to a brother man fitted to provoke 
angry feelingin him. Whatthen? Get 
through with thy worship as fast as 
possible and go directly after and make 
peace with the offended? No, interrupt 
the religious action and go on that 
errand first.—ades éxet. Lay it down on 
the spur of the moment before the altar 
without handing it to the priest to be 
offered by him in thy stead.—xai traye 
ampatov. The mparov is to be joined to 
tjmaye, not to the following verb as in A. 
V. and R. V. (mp@rov stands after the 
verb also in chaps, vi. 33, Vil. 5). First 
go: remove thyself from the temple, 
break off thy worship, though it may 
seem profane to doso.—8rahAdynoi . . . 
kal téte ... mpdadepe: no contempt 
for religious service expressed or implied. 
Holtzmann (H, C.) asks, did Jesus offer 
sacrifice ? and answers, hardly. In any 
case He respected the practice. But, 
reconciliation before sacrifice: morality 
before religion. Significant utterance, 
first announcement of a great principle 
often repeated, systematically neglected 
by the religion of the time. Placability 
before sacrifice, mercy before sacrifice, 
filial affection and duty before sacrifice ; 
so always in Christ’s teaching (Matt. ix. 
13, Xv. 5). mpoodepe: present; set about 
offering: plenty of time now for the 
sacred action, 

Vv. 25, 26. There is much more 
reason for regarding this passage as an 
interpolation. It is connected only ex- 
ternally (by the references to courts o! 
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1 This second oe map. is omitted in $§B. Luke’s text may have suggested the 


addition, 


2 rows apxauous is wanting in MSS. except LMA. 
5 ewiOupyoat without pronoun, $%* (Tisch.); with avrny, BDL al. (W.H. 


brackets). MZ have avrns. 


law) with what goes before, and it is out 
of keeping with the general drift of the 
teaching on the hill, It occurs in a 
different connection in Luke xii. 58, 
there as a solemn warning to the Jewish 
people, on its way to judgment, to re- 
pent. Meyer pleads that the logion 
might be repeated. It might, but only 
on suitable occasions, and the teaching 
on the hill does not seem to offer such 
an occasion. Kuinoel, Bleek, Holtzmann, 
Weiss and others regard the words as 
foreign to the connection. Referring to 
the exposition in Luke, I offer here only 
a few verbal notes mainly on points in 
which Matthew differs from Luke.—io@s 
evvo@yv, be in a conciliatory mood, ready 
to come to terms with your opponent in 
a legal process (4vr(8txos). It is a case 
of debt, and the two, creditor and debtor, 
are on the way to the court where they 
must appear together (Deut. xxi. 18, xxv. 
1). Matthew’s expression implies will- 
ingness to come to terms amicably on 
the creditory’s part, and the debtor is 
exhorted to meet him half way. Luke’s 
Sos épyaciav throws the willingness on 
the other side, or at least implies that the 
debtor will need to make an effort to bring 
the creditor to terms,—mapad6, a much 
milder word than Luke’s karacvpy, which 
points to rough, rude handling, dragging 
an unwilling debtor along whither he 
would rather not go.—tanpéry, the officer 
of the court whose business it was to 
collect the debt and generally to carry 
out the decision of the judge; in Luke 
wpdktwp.—Kodpayrny = quadrans, less 
than a farthing. Luke has Aerrév, half 
the value of a xo8., thereby strengthening 
the statement that the imprisoned debtor 
will not escape till he has paid all he 
owes. 

Vv. 27-30. Second illustration, taken 
from the seventh commandment. A 
grand moral law, in brief lapidary style 
guarding the married relation and the 
sanctity of home. Of course the Hebrew 
legislator condemned lust after another 


avtynv is probably the true reading. 


man’s wife; it is expressly prohibited in 
the tenth commandment. Butin practical 
working as a public law the statute laid 
main stress on the outward act, and it 
was the tendency of the scribes to give 
exclusive prominence to this. Therefore 
Christ brings to the front what both 
Moses and the scribes left in the back- 
ground, the inward desire of which 
adultery is the fruit—Ver. 28.—6 Brérrev: 
the looker is supposed to be a husband 
who by his look wrongs his own wife.— 
yvvaixa: married or unmarried.—mpds 7d 
ériOupjoat. The look is supposed to 
be not casual but persistent, the desire 
not involuntary or momentary, but 
cherished with longing. Augustine, a 
severe judge in such matters, defines the 
offence thus: ‘‘ Qui hoc fine et hoc animo 
attenderit ut eam concupiscat; quod 
jam non est titillari delectatione carnis 
sed plene consentire libidini’’ (De ser. 
Domini). Chrysostom, the merciless 
scourge of the vices of Antioch, says: 
6 égavTd Tv émGvplav ovdd€yov, 6 
pydevds dvayxdlovros 7d Onplov érero- 
dywov pepotvTt TE Aoytopo. Hom. 
xvii. The Rabbis also condemned 
unchaste looks, but in how coarse a 
style compared with Jesus let this 
quotation given by Fritzsche show: 
“Intuens vel in minimum digitum 
feminae est ac si intueretur in locum 
pudendum”. In better taste are these 
sayings quoted by Wiinsche (Beitrage) : 
“The eye and the heart are the two 
brokers of sin’; ‘ Passions lodge only 
in him who sees”.—atrhyv (bracketed as 
doubtful by W. ete the accusative after 
éi9. is rare and late.—We cannot but 
think of the personal relations to woman 
of One who understood so well the subtle 
sources of sexual sin. Shall we say that 
He was tempted in all points as we are, 
but desire was expelled by the mighty 
power of a pure love to which every 
woman was as a daughter, a sister, or a 
betrothed: a sacred object of tender 
respect ? 
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13 

tempt). 
Ch. xv. 12; 
xvii. 27(to 


6 with ive. 
Ch. xix. 10 
with inf. 


2 For the reading in text $B have as yeevvav amehOy. The T. R. has doubtless 


been conformed to the reading in ver. 29. 


Had it stood here in the copies used by 


the scribes they would not have substituted the reading in $B. 


5 S8BDL omit ott. 


Vv. 29, 30. Counsel to the tempted, 
expressing keen perception of the danger 
and strong recoil from a sin to be shunned 
at all hazards, even by excision, as it 
were, of offending members; two named, 
eye and hand, eye first as mentioned 
before.—é 46. 6 Seétds: the right eye 
dvemed the more precious (1 Sam. xi. 2, 
Zech. xi. 17). Similarly ver. 30 the right 
nand, the most indispensable “rt work. 
Even these vig? members of ‘(2 body 
must go. But as the remaining left eye 
and hand can still offend, it is obvious 
that these counsels are not meant to be 
taken literally, but symbolically, as ex- 
pressing strenuous effort to master 
sexual passion (vide Grotius). Mutila- 
tion will not serve the purpose; it may 
prevent the outward act, but it will not 
extinguish desire.—oxavdar(fer, cause 
ro stumble; not found in Greek authors 
but in Sept. Sirach, and in N. T. ina 
tropical moral sense. The noun oKdy- 
Sadov is also of frequent occurrence, 2 
late form for oxavSddnSpoy, a trap-stick 
with bait on it which being touched the 
trap springs. Hesychius gives as its 
equivalent éurodicpds. It is used in a 
literal sense in Lev. xix. 14 (Sept.).— 
ouphépe .. . iva darod.: tva with sub- 
junctive instead of infinitive (vide on 
ch. iv. 3). Meyer insists on iva having 
here as always its telic sense and praises 
Fritzsche as alone interpreting the 
passage correctly. But, as Weiss ob- 
serves, the mere destruction of the 
member is not the purpose of its ex- 
cision. Note the impressive solemn 
repetition in ver. 30 of the thought in 
ver. 29, in identical terms save that for 
BAnO7 is substituted, in the true reading, 
améhOp. This Jogion occurs again in 


Matthew (xviii. 8, 9). Weiss (Marc.- 
Evang., 326) thinks it is taken here 
from the Apostolic document, i.e., 
Matthew’s book of Logia, and there from 
Mark ix. 43-47. 

Vv. 31-32. Third illustration, sub- 
ordinate to the previous one, connected 
with the same general topic, sex rela- 
tions, therefore introduced less formally 
with a simple éppé6y 8. This instance 
is certainly directed against the scribes 
rather than Moses. The law (Deut. 
xxiv. I) was meant to mitigate an existing 
usage, regarded as evil, in woman’s 
interest. ‘The scribes busied themselves 
solely about getting the bill of separation 
into due legal form. They did nothing 
to restrain the unjust caprice of 
husbands; they rather opened a wider 
door to licence. The law contemplated 
as the ground of separation a strong 
loathing, probably of sexual origin. The 
Rabbis (the school of Shammai excepted) 
recognised whimsical dislikes, even a 
fancy for another fairer woman, as 
sufficient reasons. But they were 
zealous to have the bill in due form that 
the woman might be able to show she 
was free to marry again, and they 
probably flattered themselves they were 
defending the rights of women, Brave 
men! Jesus raised the previous question, 
and asserted a more radical right of 
woman—not to be put away, except 
when she put herself away by unfaithful- 
ness. He raised anew the prophetic 
cry (Mal. ii. 16), I hate putting away. It 
was an act of humanity of immense signi- 
ficance for civilisation, and of rare cour- 
age; for He was fighting single-handed 
against widely prevalent, long - estab- 
lished opinion and custom.—damodvoy: 
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In B it runs o arroheAvpevyy yapyoas. 


the corresponding word in Greek 
authors is dtomwépaew.— écorrTdctov 
=BiBAloy Grooractov in Deut. xxiv. 
The husband is to give her her dismissal, 
with a bill stating that she is no longer 
his wife. The singular form in toy is to 
be noted. The tendency in later Greek 
was to substitute tov for a, the plural 
ending. Vide Lobeck, Phryn., p. 517. 
—tap. h. wopvelas: a most important 
exception which has given rise to much 
controversy that will probably last till 
the world’s end. The first question is: 
Did Christ really say this, or is it not 
rather an explanatory gloss due to the 
evangelist, or to the tradition he 
followed? De Wette, Weiss, Holtz- 
mann (H. C.) take the latter view. It 
would certainly be in accordance with 
Christ’s manner of teaching, using 
strong, brief, unqualified assertions to 
drive home unfamiliar or unwelcome 
truths, if the word as He spoke it took 
the form given in Lk. xvi. 18: ‘* Every 
one putting away his wife and marrying 
another committeth adultery’. This 
was the fitting word to be spoken by one 
who hated putting away, in a time when 
it was common and sanctioned by the 
authorities, A second question is: What 
does wopvela mean? Schanz, a master, 
as becomes a Catholic, in this class of 
questions, enumerates five senses, but 
decides that it means adultery committed 
by a married woman. Some, includin 

D6llinger (Christenthum und Kirche: The 
First Age of Christianity and the Church, 
vol. ii., app. iii.), think it means fornica- 
tion committed before marriage. The 
predominant opinion, both ancient and 
modern, is that adopted by Schanz. A 
third question is: Does Christ, assuming 
the words to have been spoken by Him, 


recognise adultery as a ground of absolute 
divorce, or only, as Catholics teach, of 
separation a toro et mensa ? Is it possible 
to be quite sure as to this point? One 
thing is certain. Christ did not come to 
be a new legislator making laws for 
social life. He came to set up a high 
ethical ideal, and leave that to work on 
men’s minds. The tendency of His 
teaching is to create deep aversion to 
rupture of married relations. That 
aversion might even go the length of 
shrinking from severance of the tie even 
in the case of one who had forfeited all 
claims. The last clause is bracketed by 
W. H. as of doubtful genuineness. It 
states unqualifiedly that to marry a dis- 
missed wife is adultery. Meyer thinks 
that the qualification ‘unjustly dis- 
missed,” 7.e., not for adultery, is under- 
stood. Weiss (Meyer) denies this. 

Vv. 33-37. Fourth illustration: con- 
cerning oaths, A new theme, therefore 
formally introduced as in ver. 21. mdAw 
points to a new series of illustrations 
(Weiss, Mt.-Evan., p. 165). The first 
series is based on the Decalogue. Thou 
shalt not swear falsely (Lev. xix. 12), 
and thou shalt perform unto the Lord 
thy vows (Num. xxx.3: Deut. xxiii. 22)— 
what is wrong in these dicta ? Nothing 
save what is left unsaid. The scribes 
misplaced the emphasis. They had a 
great deal to say, in sophistical style, of 
the oaths that were binding and not 
binding, nothing about the fundamental 
requirement of truth in the inward parts. 
Again, therefore, Jesus goes back on the 
previous question: Should there be any 
need for oaths? —Ver. 34. 8s! 
emphatic = wavre\@s, don’t swear at 
all, Again an unqualified statement, to 
be taken not in the letter as a new law, 
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but in the spirit as inculcating such a 
love of truth that so far as we are con- 
cerned there shall be no need of oaths. 
In civil life the most truthful man has to 
take an oath because of the untruth and 
consequent distrust prevailing in the 
world, and in doing so he does not sin 
against Christ’s teaching. Christ Him- 
self took an oath before the High Priest 
(Mt. xxvi. 63). What follows (vv. 34- 
6) is directed against the casuistry which 
laid stress on the words t@ xvpiw, and 
evaded obligation by taking oaths in 
which the divine name was not 
mentioned : by heaven, earth, Jerusalem, 
or by one’s own head. Jesus points out 
that all such oaths involved a reference 
to God. This is sufficiently obvious in 
the case of the first three, not so clear in 
case of the fourth_—Aeuxnv 4% péAaivar: 
white is the colour of old age, black of 
youth. We cannot alter the colour of 
our hair so as to make our head look 
young or old. A fortiori we cannot 
bring on our head any curse by perjury, 
of which hair suddenly whitened might 
be the symbol. Providence alone can 
blast our life. The oath by the head is 
a direct appeal to God. All these oaths 
are binding, therefore, says Jesus; but 
what I most wish to impress on you is: 
do not swear at all, Observe the use of 
pyre (not pS) to connect these different 
evasive oaths as forming a homogeneous 
group. Winer, sect. lv. 6, endorses the 
view of Herrmann in Viger that otre and 
pajre are adjunctival, ov8é and pydé dis- 
junctival, and says that the latter add 
negation to negation, while the former 
divide a single negation into parts. 
Jesus first thinks of these evasive oaths 
as a bad class, then specifies them one 
after the other. Away with them one 
and all, and let your word be val vat, 
od ov. That is, if you want to give 
assurance, let it not be by an oath, but 
by simple repetition of your yes and no. 
Grotius interprets: let your yea or nay in 
word be a yea or nay in deed, be as good 
as your word even unsupported by ap 


oath. ‘This brings the version of Christ’s 
saying in Mt. into closer correspond- 
ence with Jas. v. 12—jTw 7d Nat val, 
Kat To OU ov. Beza, with whom Achelis 
(Bergpredigt) agrees, renders, ‘‘ Let your 
affirmative discourse be a simple yea, 
and your negative, nay”.—76 68é wepio- 
ooy, the surplus, what goes beyond these 
simple words.—éx toU wovypod, hardly 
“from the evil one,” though many 
ancient and modern interpreters, including 
Meyer, have so understood it. Meyer 
says the neuter “of evil” gives a very 
insipid meaning. I think, however, that 
Christ expresses Himself mildly out of 
respect for the necessity of oaths in a 
world full of falsehood. I know, He 
means to say, that in certain circum- 
stances something beyond yea and nay 
will be required of you. But it comes of 
evil, the evil of untruthfulness. See that 
the evil be not in you. Chrysostom 
(Hom. xvii.) asks: How evil, if it be 
God’s law? and answers: Because the 
law was good in its season. God acted 
like a nurse who gives the breast to an 
infant and afterwards laughs at it when 
it wants it after weaning. 

Vv. 38-42. Fifth illustration, from the 
law of compensation. Ver. 38 contains 
the theme, the following vv. Christ’s 
comment.—O¢d@adpov... d86vros. An 
exact quotation from Ex, xxi. 24, Christ’s 
criticism here concerns a precept from the 
oldest code of Hebrew law. Fritzsche 
explains the accusatives, é0adpov, 
éd6vra, by supposing elvat to be under- 
stood: ‘* Ye have heard that Moses wrote 
that an eye shall be for an eye”. The 
simplest explanation is that the two 
nouns in the original passage are under 
the government of 8ece,, Ex. xxi. 23. 
(So Weiss and Meyer after Grotius.) 
Tersely expressed, a sound principle ot 
civil law for the guidance of the judge, 
acted on by almost all peoples: Christ 
does not condemn it: if parties come 
before the judge, let him by all means 
give fair compensation for injuries re- 
ceived. He simply leaves it on one side. 
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“Though the judge must give redress 
when demanded, you are not bound to 
ask it, and if you take My advice you 
will not.” In taking up this position 
Jesus was in harmony with the law itself, 
which contains dissuasives against vin- 
dictiveness, ¢.g., Lev. xix. 18: ‘“ Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people”. 
The fault of the scribes did not lie in 
gainsaying this and introducing the jus 
talionis into private life, but in giving 
greater prominence to the legal than to 
the ethical element in the O. T. teaching, 
and in occupying themselves mainly with 
discussing the casuistry of compensation, 
e.g., the items to be compensated for in 
a case of wounding—the pain, the cure, 
the loss of time, the shame, etc., and the 
money value of the whole. Jesus turned 
the minds of His disciples away from 
these trivialities to the great neglected 
ethical commonplace. 

Ver. 39. ph avriorivar: resist not, 
either by endeavouring to prevent injury 
or by seeking redress for it.—+@ wovnpq, 
not the devil, as Chrys. and Theophy. 
thought ; either the evil doer or the evil 
doing or done. Opinion is much divided 
between the last two meanings. The 
sense igs the same in either case. The 
A. V. takes qwovnp@ as neuter, the 
R. V. as masculine. The former is on 
the whole to be preferred. Instances 
of injury in various forms are next speci- 
fied to illustrate the general precept. 
These injuries have been variously dis- 
tinguished—to body, and property, and 
freedom, Tholuck; exemplum citatur in- 
juriae, privatae, forensis, curialis, Bengel; 
injuries connected with honour, material 
good, waste of time, Achelis, who points 
out that the relation of the three, Ex. in 
Vv. 39-41, is that of an anti-climax, in- 
juries to honour being felt most, and 
those involving waste of time least.—8orts 
.» + G&Anv. In the following instances 
there is aclimax: injury proceeds from 
bad to worse, It is natural to expect 
the same in thisone. But when the right 


cheek has been struck, is it an aggrava- 
tion to strike the left? Tholuck, Bleek, 
and Meyer suggest that the right cheek 
is only named first according to common 
custom, not supposed to be struck first. 
Achelis conceives the right cheek to be 
struck first with the back of the hand, 
then the left with a return stroke with 
the palm, harder than the first, and ex- 

ressing in a higher measure intention to 
insult.—famtfw in class. Greek = to beat 
with rods; later, and in N. T., to smite 
with the palm of the hand; vide Lobeck, 
Phryn., p. 175.—Ver. 40, xpiOjvar = 
kpiveoOat in 1 Cor. vi. 1, to sue at law as 
in A. V. Grotius takes it as meaning 
extra-judicial strife, while admitting that 
the word is used in the judicial sense in 
the Sept., eg., Job ix. 3, Eccles. vi. 
ro. Beza had previously taken the same 
view.—x.TGva, ipdtiov. The contention 
is supposed to be about the under gar- 
ment or the tunic, and the advice is, 
rather than go to law, let him have not 
only it but also, kal, the more costly 
upper robe, mantle, toga. The poor 
man might have several tunics or shirts 
for change, but only one upper garment, 
used for clothing by day, for bed-cover 
by night, therefore humanely forbidden 
to be retained over night as a pledge, Ex. 
xxii. 26. 

Ver. 41. Gyyapevoet: compel thee to 
go one mile in A. V.and R. V. Hatch 
(Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 37) thinks it 
means compel thee to carry his baggage, 
a very probable rendering in view of the 
history of the word as he gives it. A 
Persian word, originally, introduced into 
the Greek, Latin, and Rabbinic languages, 
it denoted first to requisition men, beasts, 
or conveyances for the courier system 
described in Herod. viii. 98, Xen. Cyr. 
vili. 6, 17; mext in post-classical use 
under the successors of the Persians in 
the East, and under the Roman Em- 
pire, it was applied to the forced trans- 
port of military baggage by the inhabit- 
ants of a country through which troops 
were passing. Hatch remarks: ‘“ The 
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extent to which this system prevailed is 
seen in the elaborate provisions of the 
later Roman law: angariae came to be 
one of those modes of taxing property 
which, under the vicious system of the 
empire, ruined both individuals and com- 
munities’’. An instance in N. T. of the 
use of the word in this later sense occurs 
in Mt. xxvii. 32, Mk. xv. 21, in reference to 
Simon compelled to carry Christ’s cross. 
We may conceive the compulsion in the 
present case to proceed from a military 
man.—p(Atov, a Roman mile, about 1600 
yards, a late word.—8vo, in point of time, 
the additional mile =two, there and 
back, with proportional fatigue, a 
decided climax of hardship. But it is 
not merely a question of time, as Achelis 
thinks, The sense of oppression is in- 
volved, subjection to arbitrary military 
power. Christ’s counsel is: do not sub- 
mit to the inevitable in a slavish, sullen 
spirit, harbouring thoughts of revolt. Do 
the service cheerfully, and more than you 
are asked. The counsel is far-reaching, 
covering the case of the Jewish people 
subject to the Roman yoke, and of slaves 
serving hard masters. The three cases 
of non-resistance are not meant to foster 
an abject spirit. They point out the 
higher way to victory. He that mag- 
nanimously bears overcomes. 

Ver. 42. This counsel does not seem 
to belong to the same category as the 

receding three. One does not think of 
er ciny or borrowing as an injury, but 
at most as a nuisance. Some have 
doubted the genuineness of the logion as 
a part of the Sermon. But it occurs in 
Luke’s redaction (vi. 30), transformed 
indeed so as to make it a case of the 


sturdy beggar who helps himself to what 
he does not get for the asking. Were 
there idle, lawless tramps in Palestine in 
our Lord’s time, and would He counsel 
such treatment of them? If so, it is the 
extreme instance of not resisting evil.— 
py) axoorpadys with rév @édovta in 
accusative. One would expect the geni- 
tive with the middle, the active taking an 
accusative with genitive, ¢.g., 2 Tim. iv. 
4, THY Gkory ard THs GAnPelas. But the 
transitive sense is intelligible. In turn- 
ing myself away from another, I turn 
him away from me. Vide Heb. xii. 25, 2 
Tim. i. 15. 

Vv. 43-48. Sixth and final illus- 
tration: from the Law of Love. Toan 
old partial form of the law Jesus opposes 
anew universal one.—Ver. 43. qKovoare 
Ste éppéOy: said where, by whom, and 
about whom? The sentiment Jesus 
supposes His hearers to have heard is not 
found in so many words in the O. T. 
The first part, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour,”’ occurs in Lev. xix. 18. The 
contrary of the second part is found in 
Ex, xxiii. 4, where humanity towards 
the straying or overburdened beast of an 
enemy is enjoined, It is to be hoped 
that even the scribes did not in cold blood 
sin against the spirit of this precept by 
teaching men to love their private friends 
and hate their private enemies. Does 
m\noloy then mean an Israelite, and 
2x@pév a Gentile, and was the fault of 
the traditional law of love that it con- 
fined obligation within national limits ? 
The context in Lev. xix. 18 gives aA. that 
sense: ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people”. On 
the other hand, the tendency of Israel’s 
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election, and of certain texts (vide Ex. 
xxiii., Deut. vii.), was to foster aversion 
to the outside nations, and from Ezra 
onwards the spirit of Judaism was one of 
increasing hostility towards the goyim— 
vide Esther. The saying quoted by 
Jesus, if not an exact report of Rabbinical 
teaching, did no injustice to its general 
attitude. And the average Jew in this 
respect followed the guidance of his 
teachers, loving his own countrymen, 
regarding with racial and religious 
aversion those beyond the pale.—Ver. 
44. éx@povds may be taken in all senses: 
national, private, religious. Jesus abso- 
lutely negatives hatred as inhuman. 
But the sequel shows that He has in 
view the enemies whom it is most diffi- 
cult to love—8twxédytwy: those who 
persecute on account of religion, The 
clauses imported into the T. R. from 
Luke have a more general reference to 
enmities arising from any cause, although 
they also receive a very emphatic mean- 
ing when the cause of alienation is 
religious differences. There are no 
hatreds so bitter and ruthless as those 
originating therein. _ How hard to love 
the persecutor who thinks he does God 
service by heaping upon you all manner 
of indignities. But the man who can 
rejoice in persecution (ver. 12) can love 
and pray for the persecutor. The 
cleavage between Christians and un- 
believers took the place of that between 
the chosen race and the Gentiles, and 
tempted to the same sin. 

Vv. 45-47. Characteristically lofty in- 
ducements to obey the new law; like- 
ness to God (ver. 45); moral distinction 
among men (vv. 46, 47).—vtlol od 
matpos tpav: in order that ye may be 
indeed sons of God: noblesse oblige ; 
God’s sons must be Godlike. ‘ Father” 
again, The new name for God occurs 
sixteen times in the Sermon on the Mount; 
to familiarise by repetition, and define 
by discriminating use.—6r1, not = 8s, but 
meaning ‘‘ because’’; for so your Father 
acts, and not otherwise can ye be His 
sons.—dv. ~é\Aeu, Sometimes intransitive, 


as in Mt, iv. 16, Lk. xii. 54, here 
transitive, also in Sept., Gen. iii. 18, 
etc., and in some Greek authors (Pindar. 
Isth. vi., 110, ¢.g.) to cause to rise. The 
use of xafew (ver. 15) and dvarédAeww in 
an active sense is a revival of an old 
poetic use in later Greek (exx. of the 
former in Elsner).—Bpéxet= pluit (Vulg.), 
said of God, as in the expression tovTos 
tov Avds (Kypke, Observ. Sac.). The 
use of this word also in this sense is a 
revival of old poetic usage.—rovnpots, 
G&ya0ots; Stxatovs, a8{xous, not mere 
repetition. Thereis a difference between 
Gya0ds and Sixatos similar to that 
between generous and just. jrovnpovs 
may be rendered niggardly—vide on vi. 
23. Thesentiment thus becomes: ‘ God 
makes His sun rise on niggardly and 
generous alike, and His rain fall on just 
and unjust”. A similar thought in 
Seneca, De benif. iv. 26: “Si deos 
imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia, nam et 
sceleratis sol oritur, et piratis patent 
maria’. The power of the fact stated 
to influence as a motive is wholly 
destroyed by a pantheistic conception of 
God as indifferent to moral distinctions, or 
a deistic idea of Him as transcendent, 
too far above the world, in heaven, as it 
were, to be able to take note of such 
differences, The divine impartiality is 
due to magnanimity, not to indifference 
or ignorance, Another important re- 
flection is that in this word of Jesus we 
find distinct recognition of the fact that 
in human life there is a large sphere 
(sun and rain, how much these cover }) 
in which men are treated by Providence 
irrespectively of character; by no means 
a matter of course in a Jewish teacher, 
the tendency being to insist on exact 
correspondence between lot and charac- 
ter under a purely retributive conception 
of God’s relation to man.—Ver. 46. pic Bdv: 
here, and three times in next chapter; one 
of several words used in this connection of 
thought—weptoody (ver. 47), TéAetot (ver. 
48)—having a legal sound, and capable 
of being misunderstood. The scribes 
and Rabbis had much to say about merit 
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and reward—vide Weber, Die Lelren des 
Talmud, c. xix. § 59, on the idea of 
Sechith (merit). Totally opposed to 
Rabbinism, Jesus did not lose His 
balance, or allow Himself to be driven 
into extremes, after the usual manner 
of controversialists (Protestants and 
Catholics, e.g.). He speaks of prods 
without scruple (cf. on Lk, vi. 32).— 
weA@vat (TéAos, tax, ov€opat), first men- 
tion of a class often referred to in the 
Gospels, unpopular beyond their deserts ; 
therefore, like women unjustly treated by 
husbands, befriended by Jesus; the 
humble agents of the great farmers of 
taxes, disliked as representing a foreign 
yoke, and on account of too frequent 
acts of injustice, yet human and kindly 
within their own class, loving those that 
loved them. Jesus took advantage of 
this characteristic to win their love by 
friendly acts.—Ver. 47. domdonode, 
* Salute,” a very slight display of love 
from our Western point of view, a mere 
‘civility; more significant in the East; 
symbolic here of friendly relations, hence 
Tholuck, Bleek and others interpret, ‘‘ to 
act in a friendly manner,” which, as 
Meyer remarks, is, if not the significatio, 
at least the adsignificatio.—wepioosy, 
used adverbially, literally ‘* that which is 
over and above”; A. V., ‘‘more”; here, 
tropically = distinguished, unusually good 
= “quid magnum, eximium, insigne” 
(Pricaeus), so in Rom. iii. 1. In Plutarch, 
Romulus, xi., of one who excelled in cast- 
ing horoscopes. Christ would awaken 
in disciples the ambition to excel, He 
does not wish them to be moral 
mediocrities, men of average morality, 
but to be morally superior, uncommon, 
This seems to come perilously near to 
the spirit of Pharisaism (cf. Gal. i. 14, 
apoékowrov), but only seems. Christ 
commends being superior, not thinking 
oneself superior, the Pharisaic charac- 
teristic. Justin, Apol. i. 15, mixes vv. 
46 and 47, and for weptoodv puts katvov, 
and for reAG@vat, or 20vixol, mépvos ; “If 


ye love those who love you what new 
thing do ye? for even fornicators do 
this.” —€@vixot, here as elsewhere in the 
Gospels associated with red@var (Mt. 
xviii, 17), A good many of the publicans 
would be Gentiles. For a Jew it was a 
virtue to despise and shun both classes. 
Surely disciples will not be content to 
be on a moral level with them! Note 
that Jesus sees some good even in 
despised classes, social outcasts. 

Ver. 48. Concluding exhortation. ovv, 
from an ancient form of the participle of 
the verb etvat (Klotz, Devar.) = “ things 
being so;”’ either a collective inference 
from all that goes before (vv. 21-47) or 
as a reflection on the immediately pre- 
ceding argument. Both come to the 
same thing. Godlike love is commended 
in vv. 44-47, but the gist of all the six 
illustrations of Christ’s way of thinking 
is: Love the fulfilling of the law; 
obviously, except in the case of oaths, 
where it is truth that is enjoined. But 
truth has its source in love; Eph. iv. 15: 
adnPevovres év Gydirg, “truthing it in 
love ”.—éaeoQe, future, “ye shall be” = 
BE.—ipeis, ye, emphatic, in contrast with 
weX. and é@v., who are content with 
moral commorplace and conventional 
standards.—TéAevot rin general, men who 
have reached the end, touched the ideal, 
that at least their purpose, not satisfied 
with anything short of it. The réAevot are 
not men with a conceit of perfection, but 
aspirants—men who seek to attain, like 
Paul: Stdkw et xat kataddBw, Phil. iii. 
12, and like him, single-minded, their 
motto: év 8é. Single-mindedness is a 
marked characteristic of all genuine 
citizens of the kingdom (Mt. vi. 33), 
and what the Bible means by perfection. 
All men who attain have one great 
ruling aim. That aim for the disciple, 
as here set forth, is Godlikeness—os 6 
matip ... Tédeds tory. God is what 
His sons aspire to be; He never sinks 
below the ideal: impartial, benignant, 
gracious love, even to the unworthy ; for 
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that, not all conceivable attributes, is 
what isin view. as, not in degree, that 
were a discouraging demand, but in 
kind. The kind very necessary to be 
emphasised in view of current ideas and 
practice, in which holiness was dis- 
sociated from love. The law ‘“ Be holy 
for I am holy” (Lev. xi. 44) was taken 
negatively and worked out in separation 
from the reputedly sinful. Jesus gave it 
positive contents, and worked it out in 
gracious love. ; 

CHAPTER VI. Tue Sermon Con- 
TINUED. From Scribe law, the main 
theme of wv. 21-48, the Teacher passes to 
speak of Pharisaic practice. Ver. 1 
describes the general character of 
Pharisaic righteousness. Then follow 
three special examples: alms, vv. 2-4; 
prayer, vv. 5-6; fasting, vv. 16-18, The 
transition from the one theme to the 
other was almost inevitable, and we may 
be sure that what follows formed part of 
the instruction on the hill. 

Ver, 1. wpooéyere (Tov vody under- 
stood), to attend to; here, with py 
following, take heed, be on your guard 
against.—Sikatoovvny, not éenpoovvny 
(T. R.), is the reading demanded in a gene- 
tal introductory statement. Alms formed 
a very prominent part of Pharisaic right- 
eousness, and was in Rabbinical dialect 


called righteousness, ry Ts (vide Weber, 


p- 273), but it was not the whole, and it 
is a name for the whole category that is 
wanted in ver. 1. If Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic He might, as Lightfoot (Hor. 
Hebr.) suggests, use the word tsedakah 
both in the first and in the following 
three verses; in the first in the general 


sense, in the other places in the special 
sense of alms.—épapoodey +. évOparrev. 
In chap. v. 16 Christ commands 
disciples to let their light shine before 
men, Here He seems to enjoin the 
contrary. The contradiction is only 
apparent. The two places may be com- 
bined in a general rule thus: Show 
when tempted to hide, hide when 
tempted to show. The Pharisees were 
exposed, and yielded, to the latter 
temptation. They did their righteous- 
ness, mwpds 7d Oeabijvar, fo be seen. 
Their virtue was theatrical, and that 
Meant doing only things which in 
matter and mode were commonly ad- 
mired or believed by the doers to be. 
This spirit of ostentation Christ here and 
elsewhere represents as the leading 
feature of Pharisaism.—el 82 prjye, a 
combination of four particles frequently 
occurring in the Gospels, meaning: if at 
least ye do not attend to this rule, then, 
etc. yéis a very expressive particle, de- 
rived by Klotz, Devar. ii, 272, from TEQ, 
i.e., EAQ, or from aye, and explained as 
meant to render the hearer attentive. 
Baumlein, dissenting from Klotz’s 
derivation, agrees substantially with his 
view of its meaning as isolating a thought 
from all else and placing it alone in the 
light (Untersuchungen uber Griechische 
Partikeln, p. 54) = ‘‘Mark my words, 
for if you do not as I advise then,” ete.— 
toQdv od Exere: on proGdy, vide v. 46. 
he meaning is that theatrical virtue 
does not count in the Kingdom of God. 
Right motive is essential there. There 
may be a reward, there must be, else 
theatrical religion would not be go 
common ; but it is not wapa 7 warat. 
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Vv. 2-4. Almsgiving. Ver 2. éhenpo- 
otvyy, mercy in general, but specifically 
alms, as a common mode of showing 
mercy. Compare our word charity.— 
ewadriays: to be understood metaphori- 
cally, as there is no evidence of the 
literal practice. Furrer gives this from 
Consul Wetstein to illustrate the word. 
When a man (in Damascus) wants to do 
a good act which may bring a blessing 
‘by way of divine recompense on his own 
family, ¢.g., healing to a sick child, he 
goes to a water-carrier with a good 
voice, gives him a piece of money, and 
says ‘‘Sebil,” i.e. give the thirsty a 
fresh drink of water. The water-carrier 
fills his skin, takes his stand in the 
market, and sings in varied tones: “O 
thirsty, come to the drink-offering,” the 
giver standing by, to whom the carrier 
says, as the thirsty drink, “ God forgive 
thy sins, O giver of the drink”’ (Zscht, 
fur M.und R., 1890. Vide also his Wand- 
erungen d. d. H. L., p. 437).—moxkptTat, 
stage-players in classics, used in N. T. 
in a moral and sinister sense, and for the 
Christian mind heavily burdened with evil 
connotation—hypocrites | What a deep- 
ening of the moral sense is implied in 
the new meaning! The abhorrence of 
acting for effect in religion is due to 
Christ’s teaching. It has not yet quite 
banished the thing. There are religious 
actors still, and they draw good houses. 
—ovvaywyais: where alms were col- 
lected, and apparently also distributed.— 
pvpats, streets, in eastern cities narrow 
lanes, a late meaning; in earlier Greek = 
impetus—onset. Vide Rutherford’s New 
Phryn., 488. Cf. whatedv, ver. 5. 
mAareia, supp. 6565 = a broad street.— 
Sotacdacrv: in chap. v. 16 God is 
conceived as recipient of the glory; 
here the almsgiver, giving for that 
purpose.—épny : introducing a solemn 
statement, and a very serious one for 
the parties concerned.—améxovor, they 
have in full; they will get no more, 
nothing from God: so in Lk. vi. 24, 
Phil. iv. 18 (vide on Mk. xiv. 41). The 
hypocrite partly does not believe this, 
partly does not care, so long as he gets 


adds 2 £ Rom. ti. 29 
(phrase). 


Most modern 


the applause of his public.—Ver. 3. py 
yverw: in proverbial form a counsel to 
give with simplicity. Let not even thy 
left hand, if possible even thyself, know, 
still less other men; give without self- 
consciousness or self-complacency, the 
root of ostentation.—év +@ KputTT@: 
known to the recipient, of course, but 
to no other, so far as you are concerned, 
hardly even to yourself. ‘ Pii lucent, et 
tamen latent,’ Beng.—é Bdérrav é. 7. k., 
who seeth in the dark. ‘ Acquainted 
with all my ways.” Ps. cxxxix., a 
comfort to the sincerely good, not to 
the counterfeits.—amoSacet oor: a cer- 
tainty, and not merely of the future. 
The reward is present; not in the form 
of self-complacency, but in the form of 
spiritual health, like natural buoyancy, 
when all physical functions work well. 
A right-minded man is happy without 
reflecting why; it is the joy of living 
in summer sunshine and bracing moun- 
tain air. The év 7G daveod here and in 
vv. 6 and 18, a gloss by some superficial 
copyist, ignores the inward present re- 
ward, and appeals in a new form to the 
spirit of ostentation. 

Vv. 5-6. Prayer, os ot troxpirat, 
as the actors. We shrink from the 
harshness of the term ‘ hypocrite”. 
Jesus is in the act of creating the new 
meaning by the use of an old word in 
a new connection.—dtd0ote1 stands in 
place of an adverb. They love to, are 
wont, do it with pleasure. This con- 
struction is common in classics, even in 
reference to inanimate objects, but here 
only and in Mt. xxiii. 6-7 in N. T.— 
éorares, ordinary attitude in prayer. 
oriver and xadjoGar seem to be used 
sometimes without emphasis to denote 
simply presence in a place (so Pricaeus). 
—ovvaywyais, ywviars T. TAT. : usual 
places of prayer, especially for the 
“actors,” where men do congregate, in 
the synagogue for worship, at the 
corners of the broad streets for talk o1 
business; plenty of observers in both 
cases. Prayer had been reduced to 
system among the Jews. Methodising, 
with stated hours and forms, began after 
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Ezra, and grew in the Judaistic period; 


traces of it even in the later books of 


O. T., e.g., Dan. vi. 10, 11 (vide Schultz, 
Alt. Theol.), The hour of prayer might 
overtake aman anywhere. The ‘‘actors” 
might, as De Wette suggests, be glad 
to be overtaken, or even arrange for it, 
in some well-frequented place. — dws 
davaow +r. a. in order that they may 
appear to men, and have it remarked; 
how devout! Ver. 6: true prayer in 
contrast to the theatrical type.—a@v 82, 
thou, my disciple, in opposition to the 
‘‘ actors ’.—érav, when the spirit moves, 
not when the customary hour comes, 
freedom from rule in prayer, as in 
fasting (Mt. ix. 14), is taken for 
granted, tapeiov, late form for 
wapuetoy (Lobeck, Phryn., 493), first a 
store-chamber, then any place of privacy, 
a closet (Mt. xxiv. 26). Note the cov 
after rap. and Ovpav and warpl, all em- 
phasising isolation, thy closet, thy door, 
thy Father.—nAeloas, carefully shutting 
thy door, the door of thine own retreat, 
to exclude all but thy Father, with as 
much secrecy as if you were about a 
guilty act. What delicacy of feeling, 
as well as sincerity, is implied in all 
this ; greatly to be respected, often 
sinned against.—7@ lv 7 xpuwro, He 
who is in the secret place; perhaps 
with allusion to God’s presence in the 
dark holy of holies (Achelis). He is 
there in the place from which all fellow- 
men are excluded. Is social prayer 
negatived by this directory? No, but 
it is implied that social prayer will be 


a reality only in proportion as it pro- 
ceeds from a gathering of men accus- 
tomed to private prayer. 

Vv. 7-15. Further instruction in 
prayer. Weiss (Mt.-Evan.) regards 
this passage as an interpolation, having 
no proper place in an anti-Pharisaic dis- 
course. Both the opinion and its ground 
are doubtful, As regards the latter, it is 
true that it is Gentile practice in prayer 
that is formally criticised, but it does 
not follow that the Pharisees were not 
open to the same censure. They might 
make long prayers, not in ignorance, 
but in ostentation (Lutteroth), as a dis- 
play of devotional talent or zeal. But 
apart from the question of reference to 
the Pharisees, it is likely that prayer 
under various aspects formed one of the 
subjects of instruction in the course of 
teaching on the hill whereof these chap- 
ters are a digest. 

Ver. 7. Barradoyjonre: a drat Ney. 
in N. T., rarely used anywhere; and of 
doubtful derivation. Some (Erasmus, 
e.g.) have thought it was formed from 
Battus, the stammerer mentioned by 
Herod, (iv. 155), or from a feeble poet of 
the name who made long hymns full of 
repetitions (Suidas, Lexicon), but most 
now incline to the view that it is onoma- 
topoetic. Hesychius (Lex.) takes this 
view of the kindred word Barrap({ew 
(2pol pev Soxet cara plpnow tis devas 
awemowfjrbar). It points to the repetition 
without end of the same forms of words 
as a stammerer involuntarily repeats the 
same syllable, like the Baal worshippers 
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shouting from morning till noon, “O 
Baal, hear us” (1 Kings xviii. 26, cf. 
Acts xix. 34, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians”). This repetition is charac- 
teristic of Pagan prayer, and when it 
recurs in the Church, as in saying many 
Aves and Paternosters, it is Paganism 
redivivus.—26vixot, the second of three 
references to Pagans (v. 47, vi. 32) in the 
Sermon on the Mount, not to be wondered 
at. The Pagan world was near at hand 
for a Jew belonging to Galilee with its 
mixed population, Pagan customs would 
be familar to Galileans, and it was 
natural that Jesus should use them as well 
as the theory and practice of scribes and 
Pharisees, to define by contrast true piety. 
—modvroyig, epexegetical of Bartahoy. 
The Pagans thought that by endless 
repetitions and many words they would 
inform their gods as to their needs and 
weary them (‘‘fatigare deos ") into 

anting their requests. Wer. 8, ovv, 
infers that disciples must not imitate the 
practice described, because it is Pagan, 
and because it is absurd. Repetition 
is, moreover, wholly uncalled for.— 
olSev yap: the God whom Jesus 
proclaims—‘ your Fatner ”*_knows be- 
forehand your needs. Why, then, pray 
at all? Because we cannot receive un- 
less we desire, and if we desire, we will 
pray; also because things worth getting 
are worth asking. Only pray always as 
to a Being well informed and willing, in 
few words and in faith. With such 
thoughts in mind, Jesus proceeds to give 
a sample of suitable prayer. 

Vv. 9-13. The Lord's Prayer. Again, 
in Lk. xi. 1-4—vide notes there. Here 
I remark only that Luke’s form, true 
reading, is shorter than Matthew’s. 
On this ground Kamphausen (Das Gebet 
des Herrn) argues for its originality. 
But surely Matthew’s form is short and 
elementary enough to satisfy all reason- 
able requirements! The question as to 
the original form cannot be settled on 
such grounds. The prayer, as here given, 


is, indeed, a model of simplicity. Be- 
sides the question as to the original form, 
there is another as to the originality of 
the matter. Wetstein says, ‘‘tota haec 
oratio ex formulis Hebraeorum concin- 
nata est”. De Wette, after quoting 
these words, asserts that, after all the 
Rabbinical scholars have done their ut- 
most to adduce parallels from Jewish 
sources, the Lord’s Prayer is by no 
means shown to be a Cento, and that it 
contains echoes only of well-known O. T. 
and Messianic ideas and expressions, 
and this only in the first two petitions. 
This may be the actual fact, but there is 
no need for any zeal in defence of the 
position. I should be very sorry to think 
that the model prayer was absolutely 
original. It would be a melancholy 
account of the chosen people if, after 
thousands of years of special training, 
they did not yet know what to pray for. 
Jesus made a new departure by inaugu- 
rating (1) freedom in prayer ; (2) trustful. 
ness of spirit ; (3) simplicity in manner. 
The mere making of a new prayer, 
if only by apt conjunction of a few 
choice phrases gathered from Scripture 
or from Jewish forms, was an assertion 
of liberty. And, of course, the liberty 
obtains in reference to the new form as 
well as to the old. We may use the 
Paternoster, but we are not bound to use 
it. It is not in turn to become a fetish. 
Reformers do not arise to break old 
fetters only in order to forge new ones. 
Ver. 9. atras, thus, not after the 
ethnic manner.—mpocevxeoGe: present, 
pray so habitually.—tpeis: as opposed 
to the Pagans, as men (7.e.) who believe in 
an intelligent, willing God, your Father, 
The prayer which follows consists of six 
petitions which have often been elabor- 
ately explained, with learned discussions 
on disputed points, leaving the reader 
with the feeling that the new form is any- 
thing but simple, and wondering how it 
ever came into universal use. Gospel 
has been turned into law, spirit into 
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letter, poetry into prose. We had better 
let this prayer alone if we cannot catch 
its lyric tone.—Mdrep. In Luke’s form 
this name stands impressively alone, 
but the words associated with it in 
Matthew’s version of the address are 
every way suitable. Name and epithet 
together—Father, in heaven—express 
reverential trust.—‘Ay.acOyTw T. 0. cov: 
first petition—sanctified, hallowed be 
Thy name. Fritzsche holds that vov in 
this and the next two petitions is empha- 
tic, cod not govenclitic. The suggestion 
gives a good direction for the expositor= 
may God the Father-God of Jesus be- 
come the one object of worship all the 
world over. A very natural turn of 
thought in view of the previous reference 
to the Pagans. Pagan prayer corre- 
sponded to the nature of Pagan deities 
—indifferent, capricious, unrighteous, 
unloving ; much speaking, iteration, dun- 
ning was needed to gain theirear. How 
blessed if the whole pantheon could be 
swept away or fall into contempt, and 
the one worshipful Divinity be, in fact, 
worshipped, as év odpav@ kal emt yfs; for 
this clause appended to the third petition 
may be conceived as common to all the 
first three. The One Name in heaven 
the One Name on earth, and reverenced 
on earth as in heaven. _ Universalism is 
latent in this opening petition. We 
cannot imagine Jesus as meaning merely 
that the national God of Israel may be 
duly honoured within the bounds of His 


own people. 

Ver. 10. “EAOérw 4h Bactrela cov: 
second petition. The prayer ofall Jews. 
Even the Rabbis said, that is no prayer 
in which no mention of the kingdom is 
made, All depends on how the kingdom 
is conceived, on what we want to come. 
The kingdom is as the King. It is the 
kingdom of the universal, benignant 
Father who knows the wants of His chil- 
dren and cares for their interests, lower 
and higher, that Jesus desires to come. 
It will come with the spread of the wor- 
ship of the One true Divine Name; the 
paternal God ruling in grace over believ- 
ing, grateful men, Thus viewed, God’s 
kingdom comes, is not always here, as 
in the reign of natural law or in the 
moral order of the world.—yevnOyjrw 7. 0. 
g.: third petition. Kamphausen, bent 
on maintaining the superior originality of 
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Luke’s form in which this petition is 
wanting, regards it as a mere pendant to 
the second, unfolding its meaning. And 
it is true in a sense that any one of the 
three first petitions implies the rest. 
Yet the third has its distinct place. The 
kingdom, as Jesus preached it, was a 
kingdom of grace. The second petition, 
therefore, is a prayer that God’s gracious 
will may be done. The third, on the 
other hand, is a prayer that God’s com- 
manding will may be done; that the 
right as against the wrong may every- 
where prevail.as év ovp. xal ért yjjs. 
This addendum, not without application 
to all three petitions, is specially appli- 
cable to this one. Translated into 
modern dialect, it means that the divine 
will may be perfectly, ideally done on 
this earth: as in heaven, so also, etc. 
The reference is probably to the angels, 
described in Ps. ciii., as doing God’s 
commandments. Inthe O. T. the angels 
are the agents of God’s will in nature as 
well as in Providence. The defining 
clause might, therefore, be taken as 
meaning : may God’s will be done in the 
moral sphere as in the natural; exactly, 
always, everywhere. 

The foregoing petitions are regarded 
by Grotius, and after him Achelis, as pia 
desideria, evyat, rather than petitions 
proper—airjpara, like the following 
three. The distinction is not gratuitous, 
but it is an exegetical refinement which 
may be disregarded. More important 
is it to note that the first group refers te 
the great public interests of God and 
His kingdom, placed first here as in vi. 
33, the second to personal needs. There 
is a corresponding difference in the mode 
of expression, the verbs being in the 
third person in Group I., objective, im- 
personal; in the second in Group IL., 
subjective, personal. 

Ver. 11, Fourth petition. tov aprov 
4pav: whatever the adjective qualifying 
Gprov may mean, it may be taken for 
granted that it is ordinary bread, food 
for the body, that is intended, All 
spiritualising mystical meanings of 
émiovorov are to be discarded. This is 
the one puzzling word in the prayer. It 
isa sack hey., not only in O. and N, T,, 
but in Greek literature, as known not 
only to us, but even to Origen, who 
(De Oratione, cap. xxvii.) states that it 
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is not found in any of the Greeks, or 
used by private individuals, and that it 
seems to be a coinage (gore wemAdo Oar) 
of the evangelists. It is certainly not 
likely to have proceeded from our Lord. 
This one word suffices to prove that, if 
not always, at least in uttering this 
prayer, Jesus spoke in Aramaean. He 
would not in such a connection use an 
obscure word, unfamiliar, and of doubt- 
ful meaning. The problem is to account 
for the incoming of such a word into the 
Greek version of His doubtless simple, 
artless, and well-understood saying. 
The learned are divided as to the deriva- 
tion of the word, having of course 
nothing but conjecture to go on. Some 
derive it from émt and ovata, or the parti- 
ciple of elvat; others from émévat, or F 
éwiotoa = the approaching day (fpépa 
understood). In the one case we get a 
qualitative sense—bread for subsistence, 
bread needed and sufficient (+4 Séovra 
wal atrépxyn. Prov. xxx. 8, Sept.); 
in the other, a temporal—bread of the 
coming day, panem quotidianum (Vulg., 
‘Lk., xi. 3), “daily bread”. Either 
party argues against the other on gram- 
matical grounds, e¢.g., that derived from 
ovota the word should be érovouos, and 
that derived from émotea it should be 
értoveatos. In either case the dis- 
putants are ready with their answer. 
Another source of argument is suitable- 
ness of the sense. Opponents of the 
temporal sense say that to pray for 
to-morrow’s bread sins against the 
counsel, “‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow,” and that to pray, “ Give us 
to-day our bread of to-morrow,” is 
absurd (ineptius, Suicer, Thesaurus, 8.v. 
émovoios). On the other side it is said: 
Granting that the sense ‘‘ sufficient” 
can be got from él, ovata, and granting 
its appropriateness, how comes it that 
a simpler, better-known word was not 
chosen to represent so plain a meaning ? 
Early tradition should have an important 
bearing on the question. Lightfoot, in 
the appendix on the words émovctos 
and 2reptovoros, in his work ‘ On a fresh 
Revision of the N. T.,” summarises the 
evidence to this effect: Most of the 
Greeks follow Origen, who favoured 
derivation from otofa, But Aramaic 
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xi. 


‘ound in 


Greek literature), r Rom. iv. 4. 


So most modern editors. 


Christians put for émuovov0s Mahar = 
crastinum. (Jerome comm. in Mt.) 
The Curetonian Syriac has words mean- 
ing, ‘‘ our bread continual of the day give 
us”. The Egyptian versions have 
similar readings. The old Latin ver- 
sion has quotidianum, retained by Jerome 
in revision of L. V. in Lk. xi. 2, while 
supersubstantialem is given in Mt, 
vi. 11. The testimony of these early 
versions is important in reference to the 
primitive sense attached to the word. 
Still the question remains: How account 
for the coinage of such a word in Greek- 
speaking circles, and for the tautology: 
give us to-day (ovpepov, Mt.) or daily 
(rd Kad jpépav, Luke), the bread of 
to-morrow? In his valuable study on 
“The Lord’s Prayer in the early 
Church” (Texts and Studies, 1891), 
Principal Chase has made an important 
contribution to the solution of this diffi- 
culty by the suggestion that the coinage 
was due to liturgical exigencies in con- 
nection with the use of the prayer im 
the evening. Assuming that the original 
petition was to the effect: “to us give, 
of the day, our bread,” and that the 
Greek equivalent for the day was 4 
émotoa, the adjective émuovoros was 
coined to make the prayer suitable 
at all hours. In the morning it 
would mean the bread of the day now 
begun, in the evening the bread of 
to-morrow. But devotional conserva- 
tism, while adopting the new word as 
convenient, would cling to the original 
“of the day”; hence ovjpepov in Matt. 
and 7d «a0 fpépav in Luke, along with 
éatovaios. On the whole the temporal 
meaning seems to have the weight ot 
the argument on its side. For a full 
statement of the case on that side vide 
Lightfoot as above, and on the other 
the article on éartovo1os in Cremer’s Bib. 
Theol., W. B., 7te Aufl., 1893. 

Ver. 12. Fifth petition. ddedypora, 
in classics literal debts, here moral debts, 
sins (4paprias in Lk, xi. 4). The more 
men desire God’s will to be done the 
more conscious they are of shortcoming. 
The more conscious of personal short- 
coming, the more indulgent towards the 
faults of others even when committed 
against themselves. Hence the added 
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"Edy yap dpijre toils dvOpumos Ta *wopantdpata abtav, adjce 
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Acts xiii. 
41. James iv. 14. 


1\9BZ have adyxapev, adopted by modern editors. advrepev (T. R.) has probably 


come in from Luke (xi. 4). 


2 The Doxology ott wov . . . anny is wanting in $$BDZ and is regarded by most 


modern critics as an ancient liturgical insertion. 


It is found in LAE al, 


3 ra TWapaTTwpata avrwy wanting in §{D, omitted by Tisch., bracketed by W.H., 


though found in BL. 
4s in MBDA. 
5 For avrwyv B has eavroy. 
6 T, R. has ott with L al, 


words: és cal 4. adyjxapey, etc. It is 
natural and comforting to the sincere 
soul to put the two things together. os 
must be taken very generally. The 
prayer proceeds from child-like hearts, 
not from men trained in the distinctions 
of theology. The comment appended 
in vv. 14, 15 introduces an element of 
reflection difficult to reconcile with the 
spontaneity of the prayer. It is pro- 
bably imported from another connection, 
e.g., Mt. xviii. 35 (so Weiss-Meyer). 
Ver. 13. Sixth petition: consists of two 
members, one qualifying or limiting the 
other.—py . . . wWeipaopdy, expose us 
not to moral trial. All trial is of doubt- 
ful issue, and may therefore naturally 
and innocently be shrunk from, even by 
those who know that the result may be 
good, confirmation in faith and virtue. 
The prayer is certainly in a different key 
from the Beatitude in V. 10. There 
Jesus sets before the disciple a heroic 
temper as the ideal. But here He does 
not assume the disciple to have attained. 
The Lord’s Prayer is not merely for 
heroes, but for the timid, the inex- 
perienced. The teacher is considerate, 
and allows time for reaching the heights 
of heroism on which St. James stood 
when he wrote (i. 2) waqrav yapav 
Hyioraabe, d8eXdol pov, Stay wetpacpois 
wepiméonte woixiAors.—dAXa, not purely 
adversative, cancelling previous clause, 
but confirming it and going further 


SBD omit. 


(Schanz, in accordance with original 
meaning of dda, derived from &AXo or 
&Aa, and signifying that what is going 
to be said is another thing, aliud, in 
relation to what has been said, Klotz, 
Devar. ii., p. 2)= Lead us not into 
temptation, or so lead us that we may 
be safe from evil: may the issue ever 
be beneficent.—ptoat ard, not é«; the 
latter would imply actual implication in, 
the former implies danger merely. Both 
occur in N. T. (on the difference cf. 
Kamphausen, Das G. des H.).—-od 
movnpou, either masculine or neuter, 
which? Here again there isan elaborate 
debate on a comparatively unimportant 
question. The probability is in favour 
of the masculine, the evil one. The 
Eastern naturally thought of evil in the 
concrete. But we as naturally think of 
it in the abstract; therefore the change 
from A. V. in R. V. is unfortunate. It 
mars the reality of the Lord’s Prayer on 
Western lips to say, deliver us from the 
evil one. Observe it is moral evil, not 
physical, that is deprecated.—&r. cov 
tor .. . Apyy: a liturgical ending, 
no part of the original prayer, and tend- 
ing to turn a religious reality into a 
devotional form. 

On wy. 14-15 vide under ver. 12. 

Vv. 16-18, Fasting. Ver. 16. S8rav 
8: transition to a new related topic.— 
oxv0pwroi, of sad visage, overdone of 
course by the “actors”, Fasting, like 
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Rom. ii. 5. 
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1 B places vyotevey before rors avOpwworg. 


2 kpuvpate in SBD. 
7 SSBDL omit ev Te pavepae. 


* $9B have gov, which makes the reflection more pointed. 


5 B omits kat. 
6 B adds cov. 


prayer, was reduced to a system ; twice a 
week in ordinary Pharisaic practice: 
Thursday and Monday (ascent and 
_ descent of Moses on Sinai), artificial 
gloom inevitable in such circumstances. 
In occasional fasting, in circumstances 
of genuine affliction, the gloom will be 
real (Lk. xxiv. 17).—aoavilovotw—STrws 
$avaGo.v, a play upon words, may be 
endered in English “they disfigure 
that they may figure”. In German: 
Unsichtbar machen, sichtbar werden 
(Schanz and Weiss).—Ver. 17. ddeupar, 
vipat: not necessarily as if preparing 
for a feast (Meyer and Weiss), but 
performing the usual daily ablutions 
for comfort and cleanliness, so avoiding 
parade of fasting by neglect of them 
(Bleek, Achelis). 

The foregoing inculcations of sincerity 
and reality in religion contribute in- 
directly to the illustration of the divine 
name Father, which is here again defined 
by discriminating use. God as Father 
desires these qualities in worshippers. 
All close relations (father, son: husband, 
wife) demand real affection as distinct 
from parade, 

Vv. 19-34. Counsels against covetous- 
ness and care (reproduced in Lk. xii. 22- 
34, with exception of vv. 22-23, which 
reappear in Lk. xi. 34-36). An inter- 
polation, according to Weiss. Doubtless, 
if the Sermon on the Mount was ex- 
clusively an anti-Pharisaic discourse, 
But this homily might very well have 
formed one of the lessons on the hill, in 
connection with the general theme of 


the kingdom, which needs to be defined 
in contrast to worldliness not less than 
to spurious types of piety. 


Vv. 19-21. Against hoarding. 
Gnoavpots ért tis yis, treasures 
upon earth, and therefore earthly, 


material, perishable, of whatever kind.— 
7s, moth, destructive of costly garments, 
one prominent sort of treasure in the 
East.— Bpdors, not merely ‘‘rust,”’ but a 
generic term embracing the whole class 
of agents which eat or consume valuables 
(so Beza, Fritzsche, Bleek, Meyer, etc.). 
Erosionem seu corrosionem quamlibet 
denotat, quum vel vestes a tineis vel 


_vetustate et putredine eroduntur, vel 


lignum a cossibus et carie, frumentum a 
curculionibus, quales tp@yas Graeci 
vocant, vel metalli ab aerugine, ferrugine, 
eroduntur et corroduntur (Kypke, Obs. 
Sac.).—8.optecovew, dig through (clay 
walls), easier to get in so than through 
carefully barred doors (again in Matt. 
xxiv. 43). The thief would not find 
much in such a house.—Ver. 20. Ono. év 
ovpav@: not = heavenly treasures, says 
Fritzsche, as that would require tovs 
before év. Grammatically this is correct, 
yet practically heavenly treasure is 
meant.—Ver. 21. Sov Oyo... . énet 
wapdla. The reflection goes back on 
the negative counsel in ver. 19. Do not 
accumulate earthly treasures, for then 
your heart will be there, whereas it 
ought to be in heaven with God and the 
Kingdom of God. 

Vv. 22-24. Parable of the eye. A 
difficult passage ; connection obscure, 
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and the evangelic report apparently 
imperfect. The parallel passage in 
Luke (xi. 33-36) gives little help. The 
figure and its ethical meaning seem to 
be mixed up, moral attributes ascribed 
to the physical eye, which with these 
still gives light to the body. This con- 
fusion may be due to the fact that the 
eye, besides being the organ of vision, 
is the seat of expression, revealing inward 
dispositions. Physically the qualities 
on which vision depends are health and 
disease. The healthy eye gives light for 
all bodily functions, walking, working, 
etc.; the diseased eye more or less fails 
in this service. If the moral is to be 
found only in last clause of ver. 23, all 
going before being parable, then awAodts 
must mean sound and qwovypds diseased, 
meanings which, if not inadmissible, one 
yet does not expect to find expressed by 
these words. They seem to be chosen 
because of their applicability to the 
moral sphere, in which they might suit- 
ably to the connection mean “ liberal ” 
and “niggardly”. GarAérys occurs in 
this sense in Rom. xii. 8, and Hatch 
(Essays in B, G., p. 80) has shown that 
arovnpdos occurs several times in Sept. 
(Sirach) in the sense of niggardly, grudg- 
ing. He accordingly renders: ‘The 
lamp of the body is the eye. If therefore 
thine eye be liberal thy whole body shall 
be full of light; but if thine eye be 
grudging, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.”’ Of course this leaves the 
difficulty of the mixing of natural and 
moral untouched. The passage is 
elliptical, and might be paraphrased 
thus: The eye is the lamp of the body: 
when it is healthy we see to do our 
daily work, when diseased we are in 
darkness. So with the eye of the soul, 
the heart, seat of desire: when it is free 
from covetousness, not anxious to hoard, 
all goes well with our spiritual functions 
——we choose and act wisely. When 
sordid passions possess it there is dark- 


ness within deeper than that which 
afflicts the blind man. We mistake the 
relative value of things, choose the 
worse, neglect the better, or flatter our- 
selves that we can have both. 

Ver. 24. Parable of the two masters. 
Oi8els: In the natural sphere it is im- 
possible for a.slave to serve two masters, 
for each claims him as his property, and 
the slave must respond to one or other of 
the claims with entire devotion, either 
from love or from interest.— yap... 
proijoe.... ayamryoe: We may take this 
clause as referring to the case of honest 
preference. A slave has his likes and 
dislikes like other men. And he will not 
do things by halves. His preference will 
take the form of love, and his aversion 
that of hate.— évis avOéferar, etc. : 
this clause may be taken as referring to 
the case of interest. The slave may not 
in his heart care for either of the rival 
masters. But he must seem to care, and 
the relative power or temper of one as 
compared to the other, may be the 
ground of his decision. And having 
decided, he attaches himself, av@éferat, 
to the one, and ostentatiously disregards 
the other. In ordinary circumstances 
there would be no room for such a com- 
petition of masters. But a case might 
occur in time of war when the conquered 
were sold into slavery.—od Svvacée, etc. 
Application of the parable to God and 
earthly possessions.—pap.ovg, wealth per- 
sonified= Plutus, a Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Punic word (“lucrum punice mammon 
dicitur,” Aug. de S. D.) derived from 


you = to conceal or Tas to trust 


(vide Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., p. 1217). 
The meaning is not, ‘‘ ye cannot serve 
God and have riches,” but “‘ye cannot 
be faithful to God and make an idol of 
wealth”. ‘Non dixit, qui habet divitias, 
sed qui servit divitiis,” Jerome. 

Vv. 25-34.  Counsels against care. 
More suitable to the circumstances of the 
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disciples than those against amassing 
treasures. ‘‘ Why speak of treasures to 
us who are not even sure of the neces- 
saries of life? It is for bread and cloth- 
ing we are in torment” (Lutteroth).— 
Ver. 25, Sta. rovro: because ye can be 
unfaithful to God through care as well as 
through covetousness.—py peptpvare: 
péptpva from pepis, peptLw, because care 
divides and distracts the mind. The 
verb is used in N. T. in various construc- 
tions and senses; sometimes in a good 
sense, as in x Cor. vii. 32: ‘‘ The un- 
- married care for the things of the Lord,” 
and xii. 25 in reference to the members 
of the body having the same care for 
each other. But the evil sense predom- 
inates, What is here deprecated is not 
work for bread and raiment, but worry, 
“Labor exercendus est, solicitudo toll- 
enda,” Jerome.—odyt h puxy . . . évbd- 
patos: the life not the soul; the natural 
life is more than meat, and the body more 
than the clothing which protects it, yet 
these greater things are given to you 
already. Can you not trust Him who 
gave the greater to give the less? But 
a saying like this, life is more than meat, 
in the mouth of Jesus is very pregnant. 
It tends to lift our thoughts above materi- 
alism to a lofty conception of man’s 
chief end. It is more than an argument 
against care, it is a far-reaching principle 
to be associated with that other /ogion— 
a man is better than a sheep (Matt. xii. 
12).—Ver. 26. ésBrépore els, fix your 
eyes on,so as to take a good look at (Mk. 
X. 21, xiv. 67).—7a werewva 7. ov., the birds 
whose element is the air; look, not to 
admire their free, careless movements on 
the wing, but to note a very relevant 
fact—Srt, that without toil they get their 
food and live—ozelpovowy, Oepifovery, 
guvdyovor « &; the usual operations 
of the husbandman in producing the staff 
of life. In these the birds have no part, 
yet your Father feedeth them. The 
careworn might reply to this: yes; they 


feed themselves at the farmer’s expense, 
an additional source of anxiety to him. 
And the cynic unbeliever in Providence: 
yes, in summer ; but how many perish in 
winter through want and cold! Jesus, 
greatest of all optimists, though no 
shallow or ignorant one, quietly adds: 
ovx Dpets padrov Staddpere avTav: do 
not ye difter considerably from them? 
They fare, on the whole, well, God’s 
humble creatures. Why should yox fear, 
men, God’s children ? 

Ver.27. tls 82, etc. The question means: 
care is as bootless as it is needless. But 
there is much difference of opinion as to 
the precise point of the question. Does 
it mean, who by care can adda cubit to 
his height, or who can add a short space 
of time, represented by a cubit, to the 
length of his life? Acia admits of 
either sense. It means stature in Lk. 
xix. 3; a@gein John ix. 21, Heb. xi. 11. 
Most recent commentators favour the 
latter interpretation, chiefly influenced 
by the monstrosity of the supposition as 
referring to stature. Who could call 
adding a cubit, 14 feet, to his height a 
very small matter, the expression of Lk. 
(€\dxuorov, xii. 26)? The application of 
a measure of length to length of days is 
justified by Ps. xx«xix. 5: “Thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths”. But 
Dr. Field strongly protests against the 
new rendering. Admitting, of course, 
that #Aucia is ambiguous, and that in 
classic authors it oftener means age than 
stature, he insists that wijyvs is decisive. 
“anys,” he remarks (Ot. Nor.), “ is not 
only a measure of length, but that by 
which a man’s stature was properly 
measured.” Euthy. on this place 
remarks: “Kal phy ob8é ombapry (half 
a cubit) od8€ Sdkrvdev (a 24th part): 
houréy oty maxvuv cle, Sidtt kuplws 
pétpov Tav HAuKkiav 6 wHXVSéoTL. Thus 
a short man is tpimnyvs, a tall man 
Tetpamnxus.” But how are we to get 
over the monstrosity of the supposition ? 
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Lutteroth helps us here by finding in the 
question of Jesus a reference to the 
growth of the human body from infancy’ 
to maturity. By that insensible process, 
accomplished through the aid of food, 
Gods adds to every human body more 
than one cubit. ‘* How impossible for 
you to do what God has done without 
your thinking of it! And if He fed you 
during the period of growth, can you not 
trust Him now when you have ceased to 
grow?” Such is the thought of Jesus. 
Vv. 28-30. Lesson from the flowers. 
katapdaGere, observe well that ye may 
learn thoroughly the lesson they teach. 
Here only in N.T., often in classics. 
Also in Sept., ¢.g., Gen. xxiv, 21: The 
man observed her (Rebekah), learnin 
her disposition from her actions.—ra 
xpiva, the lilium Persicum, Emperor's 
crown, according to Rosenmiller and 
Kuinoel; the red anemone, according to 
Furrer (Zscht. far M. und R.) growing 
luxuriantly under thorn bushes. All 
flowers represented by the lily, said 
Euthy. Zig. long ago, and probably he 
is right. No need to discover a flower 
of rare beauty as the subject of remark. 
Jesus would have said the same thing of 
the snowdrop, the primrose, the bluebell 
or the daisy. After dypod should come 
a pause. Consider these flowers! Then, 
after a few moments’ reflection: més, 
not interrogative (Fritzsche), but ex- 
pressive of admiration ; vague, doubtful 
whether the growth is admired as to 
height (Bengel), rapidity, or rate of mul- 
tiplication. Why refer to growth at all? 
Probably with tacit reference to question 
in ver, 27. Note the verbs in the plural 
(vide critical note) with a neuter nomi- 
native. The lilies are viewed individ- 
ually as living beings, almost as friends, 
and spoken of with affection (Winer, § 
58, 3). The verb avédvw in active voice 
is transitive in class., intransitive only in 


The lilies are viewed singly. 


later writers.—kotidowy, viJovotv: ‘*il- 
lud virorum est, qui agrum colunt, hoc 
mulierum domisedarum ” (Rosenmiiller). 
The former verb seems to point to the 
toil whereby bread is earned, with back- 
ward glance at the conditions of human 
growth ; the latter to the lighter work, 
whereby clothing, the new subject of 
remark, is prepared.—Ver. 29. Aéyw 8: 
the speaker is conscious He makes a 
strong statement, but He means it.—ov8é, 
not even Solomon the magnificent, most 
glorious of the kings of Israel, and on 
state occasions most gorgeously attired. 
—tv rovrev: the lilies are in view, and 
one of them is singled out to vie with 
Solomon.—Ver. 30. et 5 tév xdprov. 
Application, The beautiful flowers now 
lose their individuality, and are merged 
in the generic grass: mere weeds to be 
cut down and used as fuel. The natural 
sentiment of love for flowers is sacrificed 
for the ethical sentiment of love for 
man, aiming at convincing him of God’s 
care.—«A(Bavow (Attic xpiBavos, vide 
Lobeck, Phryn., 179), a round pot of 
earthenware, narrow at top, heated by a 
fire within, dough spread on the sides; 
beautiful flowers of yesterday thus used 
to prepare bread for men! dédtydrirroe: 
several times in Gospels, not in classics; 
not reproachful but encouraging, as if 
bantering the careworn into faith. The 
difficulty is to get the careworn to con- 
sider these things. They have no eye 
for wild flowers, no ear for the song of 
birds. Not so Jesus. He had an in- 
tense delight in nature. Witness the 
sentiment, “ Solomon in all his glory,” 
applied to a wild flower! These golden 
words are valuable as revealing His 
genial poetic nature. They reflect also 
in an interesting way the holiday mood 
of the hour, up on the hill away from 
heat, and crowds, and human misery. 
Vv. 31-33, Renewed exhortation 
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4. 
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2 (gen. of 


v Mk. iv, 24, 
Lk. xii. 31. 
Heb. xii. 


x here only in N. T. in sense of trouble. Sept. Eccl. vii. 15; xii. 


1 Another grammatical correction (neut. pl. nom. €vn). ${B have emifqrover. 
2 83B omit rov Geov, and B transposes the nouns and has Thy Six. kat thy Bac. 


aguTov. 


Tisch. and W.H. retain the order as in T. R., omitting tov Oeov. 


3 ra eauTys in EX (A ta weptavrns). B*L have simply avrns. 


against care, Wer. 31. ovv, goes back 
on ver. 25, repeating the counsel, re- 
inforced by intervening argument.—Ver. 
32. 7a e0vy, again a reference to 
heathen practice; in vi. 7 to their ‘* bat- 
tology” in prayer, here to the kind of 
blessings they eagerly ask (émuLnrovery) : 
material only or chiefly ; bread, raiment, 
wealth, etc. I never realised how true 
the statement of Jesus is till I read the 
Vedic Hymns, the prayer book and song 
book of the Indian Aryans. With the 
exception of a few hymns to Varuna, 
in which sin is confessed and pardon 
begged, most hymns, especially those to 
Indva, contain prayers only for material 
goods: cows, horses, green pastures, 
good harvests. 

To wifeless men thou givest wives, 

And joyful mak'st their joyless lives ; 

Thou givest sons, courageous, strong, 

To guard their aged sires from wrongs 

Lands, jewels, horses, herds of kine, 

All kinds of wealth are gifts of thine, 

Thy friend is never slain; his might 

Is never worsted in the fight. 

—Dr. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. V., P. 197- 


—olSev yap 6 warhp %.: Disciples must 
rise above the pagan level, especially as 
they worship not Indra, but a Father in 
heaven, believed in even by the Indian 
Aryans, in a rude way, under the name 
of Dyaus-Pitar, Heaven-Father. yap 
explains the difference between pagans 
and disciples. The disciple has a Father 
who knows, and never forgets, His 
children's needs, and who is so regarded 
by all who truly believe in Him. Such 
faith kills care. But such faith is 
possible only to those who comply with 
the following injunction.— Ver. 33. 
tyreite wpdtov. There is considerable 
variation in the text of this counsel. 
Perhaps the nearest to the original is 
the reading of B, which omits rot Ocow 


with §§, and inverts the order of Bac. 
and Sixat. Seek ye His (the Father’s) 
righteousness and kingdom, though it 
may be against this that in Luke (xii. 31) 
the kingdom only is mentioned, rpdrov 
also being omitted; Seek ye His king- 
dom. This may have been the original 
form of the logion, all beyond being in- 
terpretation, true though unnecessary. 
Seeking the kingdom means seeking 
righteousness as the summum bonum, 
and the wp@rov is implied in such a 
quest. Some (Meyer, Sevin, Achelis) 
think there is no second, not even a 
subordinate seeking after earthly goods, 
all that to be left in God’s hands, our 
sole concern the kingdom. That is in- 
deed the ideal heroic attitude. Yet 
practically it comes to be a question of 
first and second, supreme and subordi- 
nate, and if the kingdom be indeed first 
it will keep all else in its proper place. 
The mparov, like the prayer against 
temptation, indicates consideration for 
weakness in the sincere.—mpooeOyjcerat, 
shall be added, implying that the main 
object of quest will certainly be secured. 

Ver. 34. Final exhortation against 
care. Not in Luke’s parallel section, 
therefore regarded by Weiss as a re- 
flection appended by the evangelist, not 
drawn from apostolic doctrine. But it 
very fitly winds up the discourse. In- 
stead of saying, Care not about food and 
raiment, the Teacher now says finally, 
Care not with reference to to-morrow, 
els THY avptov (jpépav understood). It 
comes to the same thing. To restrict 
care to to-day is to master it absolutely. 
tis the future that breeds anxiety and 
leads to hoarding.—-peptpvyce: future, 
with force of an imperative = let it, with 
genitive (avrqs, W.H.) like other verbs of 
care; in ver. 25, with accus.—dprerav;: a 
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VII. 1. “MH *xpivere, tva ph xpiOfire- 2. &v G yap Kpipare Kpt- 
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b Lk. vi. 41, 
42. 


1 Most uncials have the simple petpyOyncerat. 


The compound (T. R.) is in 


minusc, and %. Doubtless it came in originally from Lk. (vi. 38), being there the 


most probable reading. 


neuter adjective, used as a noun; a 
sufficiency.—_rq Hpépg.,for each successive 
day, the article distributive.—j raxia, 
not the moral evil but the physical, the 
misery or affliction of life (not classical 
in this sense). In the words of Chrys. 
H. xxii., xaxlavy grow, ob Thy wovnpiay, 
He) yévouro, GhAG Thy tahatreplay, Kal 
Tov Wévov, kal Tas cupddpas. Every day 
bas some such troubles: ‘ suas afflic- 
tiones, quas nihil est necesse metu con- 
duplicare”. Erasmus, Paraph. Fritzsche 
proposes a peculiar arrangement of the 
words in the second and third clauses. 
Putting a full stop after Bepueveiee, and 
retaining the ra of T.R. beiore éauris, 
he brings out this sense: The things of 
itself are a sufficiency for each day, viz., 
the evil thereof. 

CuapTeR VII. THe Sermon Con- 
TINUED AND CLosED, The contents of 
this chapter are less closely connected and 
more miscellaneous than in the two pre- 
ceding. In vy. 1-12 the polemic against 
Pharisaism seems to be continued and 
concluded. Vv, 6-11 Weiss regards as 
an interpolation foreign to the connec- 
tion. It seems best not to be too 
anxious about discovering connections, 
but to take the weighty moral sentences 
of the chapter as they stand, as embody- 
ing thoughts of Christ at whatever time 
uttered, on the hill or elsewhere, or in 
whatever connection. Section 1-5 
certainly deals with a Pharisaic vice, 
that of exalting ourselves by disparaging 
others, a very cheap way of attaining 
moral superiority. Jesus would have 
His disciples rise above Pagans, 
publicans, Sadducees, Pharisees, but not 
by the method of detraction. 

Vv. 1-5. Against judging. Ver. x, 
pi} Kplvere, judge not, an absolute pro- 
hibition of a common habit, especially 
m religious circles of the Pharisaic type, 
in which much of the evil in human 
nature reveals itself. ‘ What levity, 
haste, prejudice, malevolence, ignorance; 
what vanity and egotism in most of the 
judgments pronounced in the world” 
Lutteroth), ¥udge not, said Christ. 

udge, it is your duty, said the Dutch 


pietists of last century through a literary 
spokesman, citing in proof Matt. xxiii. 
33, wherethe Pharisees are blamed for 
neglecting ‘‘judgment”. Vide Ritschl, 
Geschichte des Pietismus, i., p. 328. 
How far apart the two types !—tva ph 
xp.q7e: an important, if not the highest 
motive ; not merely a reference to the 
final judgment, but stating a law of the 
moral order of the world: the judger 
shall be judged ; to which answers the 
other: who judges himself shall not be 
judged (x Cor. xi. 31). In Rom. ii. 1 
St. Paul tacitly refers to the Jew as 
6 «plvwv. The reference there and here 
defines the meaning of xpivav. It 
points to the habit of judging, and the 
spirit as evinced by the habit, censorious- 
ness leading inevitably to sinister judging, 
so that xptvewv is practically equivalent to 
xataxplvery or katodikdletv (Lk. vi. 37). 
—Ver.2. évd yap, etc.: Vulgatissimum 
hoc apud Judaeos adagium, says Light- 
foot (Hor. Heb.). Of course; one would 
expect such maxims, based on ex- 
perience, to be current among all 
peoples (vide Grotius for examples). It 
is the lex talionis in a new form: 
character for character. Jesus may have 
learned some of these moral adages at 
school in Nazareth, as we have all when 
boys learned many good things out of 
our lesson books with their collections of 
extracts. The point to notice is what 
the mind of Jesus assimilated—the best 
in the wisdom of His people—and the 
emphasis with which He inculcated the 
best, so as to ensure for it permanent 
lodgment in the minds of His disciples 
and in their records of His teaching. 

Vv. 3-5. Proverb of the mote and 
beam. Also current among Jews and 
Arabs (vide Tholuck).—«xdépoos, a minute 
dry particle of chaff, wood, etc.—S8oxés, 
a wooden beam (let in, from 8€yopat) or 
joist, a monstrous symbol of a great 
fault. A beam in the eye is a natural 
impossibility; ¢f. the camel and the 
needle eye. The Eastern imagination 
was prone to exaggeration. This is a 
case of tu quoque (Rom. ii. 2), or rather 
of “thou much more”. The faults may 
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zt XX. 23. 
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39. Cf. 
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= S 27. Rom. 
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Mk. viii. 
25. Lk. 


fCh. xiii, 45. 1 Tim,iig. Rev. xvii. 4; xviii, 16; sci. at. 


1 NB have ex, which is preferred by most modern edd. Weiss suspects con- 


formity to the ex in exBahe. 


2 SSBC place ex tou o8. cov before thy Soxov, so giving to the censor’s own eye 


due emphasis. 


be of the same kind: xdpdos, a petty 
theft, 80xés, commercial dishonesty on 
a large scale—‘‘ thou that judgest doest 
the same things” (Rom. ii. 2); or of a 
different sort: moral laxity in the 
publican, pride and inhumanity in the 
harisee who despised him (Lk. xviii. 9- 
14).—Pdérreis, od katavoeis: the contrast 
is not between seeing and failing to see, 
but between seeing and not choosing to 
see; ignoring, consciously overlooking. 
The censorious man is not necessarily 
ignorant of his own faults, but he does 
not let his mind rest on them. It is more 
pleasant to think of other people’s faults. 
—Ver. 4. é«xSddw, hortatory conjunc- 
tive, first person, supplies place of im- 
_perative which is wanting in first person ; 
takes such words as Gye, dépe, or as 
here &des, before it. Vide Goodwin, 
section 255. For apes modern Greek 
has Gs, a contraction, used with the 


subjunctive in the first and third 
persons (vide Vincent and Dickson, 
Modern Greek, p. 322).—Wer. 5. 


toroxpita: because he acts as no one 
should but he who has first reformed 
himself. ‘What hast thou to do to 
declare my statutes?” Ps. 1. 16.—810- 
Prépers, thou will see clearly, vide Mk. 
viii. 24, 25, where three compounds of 
the verb occur, with avd, 81a, and év. 
Fritzsche takes the future as an im- 
perative and renders: se componere ad 
aliquid, curare ; i,e., set thyself then to 
the task of, etc. 

Ver. 6. <A complementary counsel. 
No connecting word introduces this 
sentence. Indeed the absence of con- 
necting particles is noticeable throughout 
the chapter: vv. 1, 6, 7, 13, 15. Itis 
a collection of ethical pearls strung 

loosely together. Yet it is not difficult 
‘to suggest a connecting link, thus: I 
have said, ‘Judge not,” yet you must 
know people, else you will make great 


mistakes, such as, etc. 
is inevitable. Jesus Himself practised 
it, He judged the Pharisees, but in the 
interest of humanity, guided by the law 
of love. He judged the proud, pre- 
tentious, and cruel, in behalf of the weak 
and despised. All depends on what we 
judge and why. The Pharisaic motive 
was egotism; the right motive is de- 
fence of the downtrodden or, in certain 
cases, self-defence. So here.—xata- 
waTyicovor: future well attested, vide 
critical note, with subjunctive, pygwot, 
in last clause; unusual combination, 
but not impossible. On the use of the 
future after pjwore and other final 
particles, vide Burton, Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses in N. T. Greek, § 
199.—76 Gytov, Tovs papyapitas: what 
is the holy thing, and what are the 
pearls? In a moral aphorism special 
indications are not to be expected, and 
we are left to our own conjectures. The 
“holy” and the ‘“ pearls” must define 
themselves for each individual in his own 
experience. They are the things which 
are sacred and precious for a man or 
woman, and which natural feeling teaches 
us to be careful not to waste or expose to 
desecration. For this purpose knowledge 
of the world, discrimination, is necessary. 
We must not treat all people alike, and 
show our valuables, religious experiences, 
best thoughts, tenderest sentiments, to 
the first comer. Shyness, reserve, goes 
along with sincerity, depth, refinement. 
In all shyness there is implicit judgment 
of the legitimate kind. A modest woman 
shrinks from a man whom her instinct 
discerns to be impure; 7a child from 
all hard-natured people. Who blames 
woman or child? It is but the instinct 
of self-preservation.—«vely, xotpwv, The 
people to be feared and shunned are 
those represented by dogs and swine, 
regarded by Jews as shameless and 
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1 katararyrovew in BCLXE. Weiss against most critics thinks this combina- 


tion of the fut. ind. with the subj. (pygweo.v) impossible. 
Vide below. 


W.H. in margin. 


ov to a confusion of ov with @, 
2 avoryerat in B Cop. Syr. Cur. 


He ascribes the reading 


Weiss decides for this reading. 


3 BL omit eorwv, and among modern editors Treg. and W.H. 


4 For eay attyoy WBCLA have aityce. 


Tisch. and W.H. adopt this. 


5 For wat cay attyon SBC have y Kat attyoet, which modern critics generally 


adopt. 


unclean animals. There are such people, 
unhappily, even in the judgment of 
charity, and the shrewd know them and 
fight shy of them; for no good can come 
of comradeship with them, Discussions 
as to whether the dogs and the swine 
represent two classes of men, or only 
one, are pedantic. If not the same they 
are at least similar; one in this, that 
they are to be avoided. And it is gratu- 
itous to limit the scope of the gnome to 
the apostles and their work in preaching 
the gospel. It applies to all citizens of 
the kingdom, to all who have a treasure 
to guard, a holy of holies to protect from 
profane intrusion.—pywore, lest per- 
chance. What is to be feared ?—xara- 
watycovciy, pygwow : treading under 
foot (év t. w., instrumental, with, de 
Wette ; among, Weiss) your pearls 
(avtovs), rending yourselves. Here 
again there is trouble for the com- 
mentators as to the distribution of the 
trampling and rending between dogs and 
swine. Do both do both, or the swine 
both, or the swine the trampling and the 
dogs the rending? The latter is the 
view of Theophylact, and it has been 
followed by some moderns, including 
Achelis. On this view the structure of 
the sentence presents an example of 
éwdvo8os or torépyois, the first verb 
referring to the second subject and the 
second verb to the first subject. The 
dogs—street dogs, without master, living 
on offal—rend, because what you have 
thrown to them, perhaps to propitiate 
them, being of uncertain temper at the 
best, is not to their liking; the swine 
trample under foot what looked like peas 
or acorns, but turns out to be uneatable. 


Before passing from these verses (1-6) 
two curious opinions may be noted. (1) 
That Gyrov represents an Aramaic word 
meaning ear-ornaments, answering to 
pearls. This view, once favoured by 
Michaelis, Bolten, Kuinoel, etc., and 
thereafter discredited, has been revived 
by Holtzmann (H.C.). (2) That é8@ad- 
pés (vv. 3, 5) means, not the eye, but a 
village well. So Furrer. Strange, he 
says, that a man should need to be told 
by a neighbour that he has a mote in his 
eye, or that it should be a fault to propose 
to take it out! And what sense in the 
idea of abeamintheeye? But translate 
the Aramaic word used by Jesus, well, 
and all is clear and natural. A neighbour 
given to fault-finding sees a small im- 
purity in a villager’s well and tauntingly 
offers to remove it. Meantime his own 
boys, in his absence, throw a beam into 
his own well (Zeitsch. fiir M. und R. 
Vide also Wanderungen, p. 222). 

Vv. 7-11. Admonition to prayer: pre- 
supposes deferred answer to prayer, 
tempting to doubt as to its utility, and 
consequent discontinuance of the practice. 
A lesson more natural at a later stage, 
when the disciples had a more developed 
religious experience. The whole subject 
more adequately handled in Luke xi, 
1-13.—Ver. 7. Alrtetre, Cyreire, xpovere, 
threefold exhortation with a view to 
impressiveness; first literally, then twice 
in figurative language: seek as for an 
object lost, knock as at a barred door, 
appropriate after the parable of the 
neighbour in bed (Lk. xi. 5-8). The 
promise of answer is stated in corre- 
sponding terms.—8oéyjoera, ctprcere, 
avouyyoerar.—Ver. 8, iteration in form 
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cases cited. Not usual in classics). 


1 For av $C have eav, which has been adopted by Tisch. and W.H. 


of a general proposition: was yap, for 
every one, etc.—Ver. g. 4 answers to a 
state of mind which doubts whether God 
gives in answer to prayer at all, or at 
least gives what we desire.—rtls @§ tpov 
ay.: argument from analogy, from the 
human to the divine. The construction 
is broken. Instead of going on to say 
what the man of the parable will do, the 
sentence changes into a statement of 
what he will not do, Well indicated in 
W.H.’s text by a — after Gprov. The 
anacolouthon could be avoided by 
omitting the éom: of T. R. after tis and 
py before Ai6ov, when the sentence 
would stand: tls é& tpav av., dy airiyces 
~& vids attod prov, AlOoy emBace 
aito. But the broken sentence, if 
worse grammar, is better rhetoric.—py 
X. érrSacer, he will not give him a stone, 
will he? Bread, stone; fish, serpent. 
Resemblance is implied, and the idea is 
that a father may refuse his child’s 
request but certainly will not mock him. 
Grotius quotes from Plautus: ‘Altera 
manu fert lapidem, panem ostentat al- 
‘tera’, Furrer suggests that by ddw is 
meant not a literal serpent, but a scale- 
less fish, therefore prohibited to be eaten 
(Lev. xi. 12); serpent-like, found in the 
Sea of Galilee, three feet long, often 
caught in the nets, and of course thrown 
away like the dogfish of our waters.— 
Ver. II, wovypol, morally evil, a strong 
word, the worst fathers being taken to 
represent the class, the point being that 
hardly the worst will treat their children 
as described. There is no intention to 
teach a doctrine of depravity, or, as 
Chrysostom says, to calumniate human 
nature (od SiaBarhov thy avOpwrlyny 
vow). The evil specially in view, as 
required by the connection, is selfish- 
ness, a grudging spirit: “If ye then, 
whose own nature is rather to keep what 
you have than to bestow it on others, 
etc.” (Hatch, Essays in B. Gr., p. 81).— 
ofSare Si8dvar soletis dare, Maldon. 
Wetstein; rather, have the sense to 
give; with the infinitive as in Phil. v, 


12, 1 Tim. iii. §. Perhaps we should 
take the phrase as an elegant expression 
for the simple 8(80re. So Palairet.— 
Sépara, four times in N. T. for the attic 
SGpov, Sdpypa ; Sop. ayaba, gifts good 
not only in quality (bread not stone, etc.) 
but even in measure, generous, giving 
the children more than they ask.—_réa@ 
paddov, a fortiori argument.—é warip, 
etc., the Father whose benignant nature 
has already been declared, v. 45.—aya0a, 
good things emphatically, insignia dona, 
Rosenm., and only good (Jas. i. 17, an 
echo of this utterance). This text is 
classic for Christ’s doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God. 

Ver. 12. The golden rule,  ovyv 
here probably because in the source, cf. 
cai in quotation in Heb. i. 6. The con- 
nection must be a matter of conjecture— 
with ver. 11, a, ‘“‘ Extend your goodness 
from children to all,’’ Fritzsche; with 
ver. 11, b, ‘‘Imitate the divine good- 
ness,’”’ Bengel; with vii. 1-5, vv. 6-11 
being an interpolation, Weiss and Holtz. 
(H.C.). Lk. vi. 31 places it after the 
precept contained in Matt. v. 42, and 
Wendt, in his reconstruction of the logia 
(L. J., i. 61), follows that clue. The 
thought is certainly in sympathy with 
the teaching of Matt. v. 38-48, and 
might very well be expounded in that 
connection. But the meaning is not 
dependent onconnection. The sentence 
is a worthy close to the discourse begin- 
ning at v. 17. “Respondent ultima 
primis,” Beng. Here as there “law and 
prophets”.—iva with subjunctive after 
6éAnra, instead of infinitive.—wdvra obv 
. sc Wovite avtots. The law of 
nature, says Rosenmiiller. Not quite. 
Weistein, indeed, gives copious instances 
of something similar in Greek and 
Roman writers and Rabbinical sources, 
and the modern science of comparative 
religion enables us to multiply them. 
But recent commentators (including 
Holtz., H.C.) have remarked that, in 
these instances, the rule is stated in 
negative terms. So, ¢.g., in Tobit. 
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p here only in N. T., Sept. Ps. ciii. (iv.) 25. 
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1 » wvhy is wanting in ${ and many Fathers (Clem, Orig.), and omitted by W.H. 
and bracketed by Tisch. Weiss thinks it very suspicious. 

2Some copies have re for ort and omit » wvAn, but the text as it stands is 
approved by W.H. Tisch. brackets n wuAne 


iv. 15, 5 piceis, pydevi troujogs, quoted 
by Hillel in reply to one who asked him 
to teach the whole law while he stood on 
one leg. So also in the saying of Con- 
fucius: “Do not to others what you 
would not wish done to yourself,” Legge, 
Chinese Classics, i. 191 f. The negative 
confines us to the region of Fustice ; the 
positive takes us into the region of gener- 
osity or gyvace, and so embraces both law 
and prophets. We wish much more 
than we can claim—to be helped in need, 
encouraged in struggles, defended when 
misrepresented, and befriended when 
our back is at the wall. Christ would 
have us do all that in 2 magnanimous, 
benignant way; to be not merely Sfxatos 
but dya0ds.—vdépos nal mpopfrat: per- 
haps to a certain extent a current phrase 
= all that is necessary, but, no doubt, 
seriously meant; therefore, may help us 
to understand the statement in v. 17, 
‘“T came not to destroy, but to fulfil’. 
The golden rule was Law and Prophets 
only in an ideal sense, and in the same 
sense only was Christ a fulfiller.—Vide 
Wendt, L. J., ii. 341. 

Vv. 13, 14. The two ways (Lk. 
xiii, 23-25). From this point onwards 
we have what commentators call the 
Epilogue of the sermon; introduced with- 
out connecting particle, possibly no part 
of the teaching on the hill, placed here 
because that teaching was regarded as 
the best guide to the right way. The 
passage itself contains no clue to the 
right way except that it is the way of the 
few. The allegory also is obscure from 
its brevity. Is the gate at the beginning 
or end of the way, or are gate and 
way practically one, the way narrow 
because it passes through a narrow door- 
way? Possibly Christ’s precept was 
simply, ‘‘ enter through the narrow gate” 
or “door” (@¥pa, Luke’s word), all the 
rest being gloss.—vAns, the large en- 
trance to an edifice or city, as distinct 
from @vpa, a common door; perhaps 


chosen by Lk. because in keeping with 
the epithet orevijs.—Stt, etc.: explana- 
tory enlargement to unfold and enforce 
the precept.— 4 654s: two ways are con- 
trasted, either described by its qualities 
andend. The “ way” in the figure is a 
common road, but the term readily 
suggests a manner of life. The Christian 
religion is frequently called “‘the way” 
in Acts (ix. 2, xix. 9, etc.). The wrong 
road is characterised as whateia and 
evptxwpos, broad and roomy, and as 
leading to destruction (4m@\etav). The 
right way (and gate, } wvdn, is to be 
retained in ver. 14, though omitted in 
ver. 13) is described as orev) kal 
vTeOAippeévn, narrow and contracted, and 
as leading to life—f{wrjv, a pregnant 
word, true life, worth living, in which 
men realise the end of their being—the 
antithesis of aera. The one is the 
way of the many, wodXol elorv of eleep. ; 
the other of the few, édtyou . .. of 
etpiaxovtes. Note the word “ finding”. 
The way is so narrow or so untrodden 
that it may easily be missed. It has to 
be sought for. Luke suggests the idea 
of difficulty in squeezing in through the 
very narrow door. Both points of view 
have their analogue in life. The practi- 
cal application of this counsel requires 
spiritual discernment. No verbal direc- 
tory will help us. Narrow? Was not 
Pharisaism a narrow way, and the mon- 
astic life and pietism with its severe rules 
for separation from the “world” in 
amusement, dress, etc. ? 

Vv. 15-20. Warning against pseudo- 
prophets. Again, without connecting 
particle and possibly not a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But the more 
important question here is: Does this 
section belong to Christ’s teaching at all, 
or hasit been introduced by the Evangelist 
that false teachers of after days appear- 
ing inthe Church might be condemned 
under the authority of the Master? 
(Holtz., H.C.). What occasion had 
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Christ to speak of false prophets? The 
reference can hardly be to the Pharisees 
or the Rabbis. They were men of tradi- 
tion, not prophetic, either in the true or 
in the false sense. But, apart from 
them, there might be another class of 
men in evidence in our Lord’s day, who 
might be so characterised. It was a 
time of religious excitement; the force of 
custom broken, the deep fountains of the 
soul bursting forth; witness the crowds 
who followed John and jesus, and the 
significant saying about the kingdom of 
_ heaven suffering violence (Matt. xi. 12). 
Such times call forth true prophets and 
also spurious ones, so far in religious 
sympathy with prevalent enthusiasms, but 
bent on utilising them for their own 
‘advantage in gain or influence, men of 
the Judas type. If such men, as is 
likely, existed, Jesus would have some- 
thing to say about them, as about all 
contemporary religious phenomena. 

Ver. 15. Mpocéyere Gd, take heed 
to and beware of.—otrives, I mean, such 
as.—év évSvpact wpoBdrwy. Grotius, 
Rosenm. and Holtz. (H.C.) take this as 
referring to the dress worn (év pyAorais, 
Heb. xi. 37) as the usual badge of a 
prophet, but not without reference to 
the plausible manner of the wearer; 
deceptive and meant to deceive (Zechar. 
xiii. 4); gentle, innocent as sheep ; 
speaking with ‘ unction,” and all but 
deceiving ‘‘ the very elect ”. The manner 
more than the dress is doubtless in- 
tended. fcwev 8: manner and nature 
utterly different ; within, Av«ou apmayes ; 
greedy, sometimes for power, ambitious 
to be first ; often for gain, money. The 
Didache speaks of a type of prophet 
whom it pithily names a xptorrépropos 
(chap. xii.), a Carist-merchant. There 


have always been prophets of this type, 
‘“‘each one to his gain” (Is. lvi. rr), 
Evangel-merchants, traders in religious 
revival.— Ver. 16. amd 7. kapw@v. 
By the nature of the case difficult to 
detect, but discernible from their fruit. 
—tmyvdcecte. Ye shall know them 
through and through (émt) if ye study 
carefully the outcome of their whole 
way of life. 

Vv. 16-20. An enlargement in parabolic 
fashion on the principle of testing by 
‘fruit. Ver. 16. rt, do they perhaps, 
wm. suggesting doubt where there is 
none = men never do collect, or think 
of collecting, grapes from thorns or figs 
from thistles. And yet the idea is not 
absurd. There were thorns with grape- 
like fruit, and thistles with heads like 
figs (Holtz., H.C.). But in the natural 
sphere these resemblances never de- 
ceived; men saw at a glance how the 
matter stood.—Ver. 17. Another illus- 
tration from good and bad trees of the 
same kind. éya@dv, sound, healthy; 
oampov, degenerate, through age or bad 
soil. According to Phryn., campdés was 
popularly used instead of aloypds in a 
moral sense (wampdv of wohAol avril Tot 
atoypév, p. 377). Each tree brings forth 
fruit answering to its condition.—Ver. 
18, ov Svvarat, etc. Nothing else is 
possible or looked for in nature.—Ver. 
19. Men look on this as so certain that 
they do not hesitate to cut down and 
burn a degenerate tree, as if it were 
possible it might bring forth good fruit 
next year.—py wovody, if it do not, that 
once ascertained. Weiss thinks this 
verse is imported from iii. 10, and foreign 
to the connection.—Ver.20. dpaye: final 
inference, a very lively and forcible com- 
posite particle; again with similar effect 
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in Matt. xvii. 26. The ye should have 
its full force as singling out for special 
attention; “at least from their fruits, if 
by no other means”. It implies that to 
know the false prophet is hard. Ver. 
22 explains why. He has so much to 
say, and show, for himself: devils cast 
out, souls saved, spiritual if not physical 
miracles done. What other or better 
* fruit would you have? What in 
short is the test? Doctrine, good moral 
life? Is the false prophet necessarily a 
false teacher or an immoral man? Not 
necessarily though not unfrequently. 
But he is always a self-seeking man. 
The true prophet is Christ-like, 7.e., 
cares supremely for truth, righteousness, 
humanity; not at all for himself, his 
pocket, his position, his life. None but 
such can effectively preach Christ. This 
repetition of the thought in ver. 16 is not 
for mere poetical effect, as Carr (Camb. 
G. T.), following Jebb (Sacred Litera- 
ture, p. 195), seems to think. 

Vy. 21-23. False discipleship. From 
false teachers the discourse naturally 
passes to spurious disciples. Luke’s 
version contains the kernel of this 
passage (Luke vi. 46). Something of 
the kind was to be expected in the teach- 
ing on the hill. What more likely than 
that the Master, who had spoken such 
weighty truths, should say to His 
hearers: ‘In vain ye call me Master, 
unless ye do the things which I say”? 
As it stands here the Jogion has pro- 
bably, as Weiss suggests (Matt. Evang., 
p.- 219), undergone expansion 
modification, so as to give to the title 


“Lord,” originally = WW, Teacher, the 


full sense it bore when applied to Christ 
by the Apostolic Church, and to make 
the warning refer to false prophets 
of the Apostolic age using Christ’s 


and | 


name and authority in support of anti- 
Christian tendencies, such as_ anti- 
nomianism (dvoplav, ver. 23).—Ver. 21. 
6 Néyov, 5 woiay: Of all, whether disciples 
or teachers, the principle holds good with- 
out exception that not saying ‘‘ Lord” 
but doing God’s will is the condition of 
approval and admittance into the king- 
dom. Saying “Lord” includes taking 
Jesus for Master, and listening to His 
teaching with appreciation and admira- 
tion; everything short of carrying out 
His teaching in life. In connection 
with such lofty thoughts as the Beati- 
tudes, the precept to love enemies and 
the admonition against care, there is a 
great temptation to substitute senti- 
mental or esthetic admiration for heroic 
conduct.—1d @éAqpa tod watpdés pov. 
Christ’s sense of His position as Master 
or Lord was free from egotism. He 
was simply the Son and Servant of the 
Father, whose will He and all who 
follow Him must obey ; my Father here 
for the first time.—Ver. 22. év éxelvg 
7TH ‘pépq, the great dread judgment 
day of Jehovah expected by all Jews, 
with more or less solemn awe; a very 
grave reference.—16 o@ dvdpart: thrice 
repeated, the main ground of hope, 
Past achievements, prophesyings, exor- 
cisms, miracles are recited; but the 
chief point insisted on is: all was done 
in Thy name, honouring Thee, as the 
source of wisdom and power.—Ver 23. 
tét«. When they make this protesta- 
tion, the Judge will make a counter- 
protestation —épedoyyow avtois, I will 
own to them, Bengel’s comment is: 
aperte. Magna folestas hujus dicti. But 
there is a certain apologetic tone in the 
expression, ‘I will confess ”’ (“ profess,” 
A.V. and R.V.), as if to say: I ought to 
know men who can say so much for 
themselves, but I do not.—ért, recita- 
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tive, the exact words directly reported.— 
ovSérore, never: at no point in that 
remarkable career when so many wonder- 
ful things were done in my name.— 
éroxwpetre, etc.: an echo of Ps. vi. Q, 
and sentence of doom, like Matt. xxv, 41. 

Vv. 24-27. Epilogue (Lk. vi. 47-49, 
which see for comparative exegesis). 
ovv, ver. 24, may be taken as referring to 
the whole discourse, not merely to vv. 
21-23 (Tholuck and Achelis). Such a 
sublime utterance could only be the 
grand finale of a considerable discourse, 
or series of discourses. It is a fit ending 
of a body of teaching of unparalleled 
weight, dignity, and beauty. The rov- 
rous after Adyous (ver. 24), though 
omitted in B, therefore bracketed in 
W. H., is thoroughly appropriate. It 
may have fallen out through similar 
ending of three successive words, or have 
been omitted intentionally to make the 
statement following applicable to the 
whole of Christ’s teaching. Its omission 
weakens the oratorical power of the 
passage. It occurs in ver. 26. 

Ver. 24. Mas Sorts. Were the read- 
ing épouscw adopted, this would be a 
case either of attraction was for wdvra 
to agree with Sarts (Fritzsche), or of a 
broken construction: nominative, with- 
out a verb corresponding, for rhetorical 
effect. (Meyer, vide Winer, § Ixiii., 2, d.) 
—Axovet, wotet: hearing and doing, both 
must go together ; vide Jamesi. 22-25, for 
a commentary on this logion. ‘“ Doing” 
points generally to veality, and what it 
means specifically depends on the nature 
of the saying. ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit”; doing in that case means being 
poor in spirit, To evangelic ears the 
word has a legal sound, but the doing 
Christ had in view meant the opposite 


of legalism and Pharisaism.—époimn- 
cera; not at the judgment day (Meyer), 
but, either shall be assimilated by his 
own action (Weiss), or the future passive 
to be taken as a Gerund = comparandus 
est (Achelis).—opovipw: perhaps the best 
rendering is ‘thoughtful’. The type of 
man meant considers well what he is 
about, and carefully adopts measures 
suited to his purpose. The undertaking 
on hand is building a house—a serious 
business—a house not being meant for 
show, or for the moment, but for a 
lasting home. A well-selected emblem 
of religion.—rhy wérpayv: the article used 
to denote not an individual rock, but a 
category—a rocky foundation. 

Ver. 25. What follows shows his 
wisdom, justified by events which he had 
anticipated and provided for ; not abstract 
possibilities, but likely to happen every 
year—certain to happen now and then. 
Therefore the prudence displayed is not 
exceptional, but just ordinary common 
sense.—kal; observe the five «al in 
succession—an eloquent folysyndeton, 
as grammarians call it; note also the 
rhythm of the sentence in which the war 
of the elements is described: down came 
the rain, down rushed the rivers, blew 
the winds—sudden, fell, terrible.—-rpooé- 
meoov, they fell upon that house; rain on 
root, river on foundation, wind on walls. 
And what happened? kal ov« érecev. 
The elements fell on it, but it did not 
fall.—reSeped(wro yap: for a good reason, 
it was founded on the rock. The 
builder had seen to that. 

Vv. 26-27. j.wp@, Jesus seems here to 
offend against His own teaching, v. 22, 
but He speaks not in passion or con- 
tempt, but in deep sadness, and with 
humane intent to prevent such folly. 
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Wherein lay the second builder’s folly? 
Not in deliberately selecting a bad 
foundation, but in taking no thought of 
foundation; in beginning to build at 
haphazard and anywhere; on loose sand 
(Gos) near the bed of a mountain 
torrent. His fault was not an error in 
judgment, but inconsiderateness. It is 
not, as is commonly supposed, a question 
of two foundations, but of looking to, 
and neglecting to look to, the foundation. 
In the natural sphere no man in his 
senses commits such a mistake. But 
utterly improbable cases have to be 
supposed in parables to illustrate human 
folly in religion.—Ver. 27. kal... Gvepor: 
exactly the same phrases as in ver. 25, to 
describe the oncome of the storm.— 
mpogéxowav: a different word for the 
assault on the house—struck upon it 
with immediate fatal effect. It was not 
built to stand such rough handling. The 
builder had not thought of such an 
eventuality.—éwecev, kal Hy 4 wracts 
airs peydhy: not necessarily implying 
that it was a large building, or that the 
disaster was of large dimensions, like the 
collapse of a great castle, but that the 
ruin was complete. The fool’s house 
went down like a house of cards, not one 
stone or brick left on another. 
Allegorising interpretation of the rain, 
rivers and winds, and of the foundations, 
is to be avoided, but it is pertinent to 
ask, what defects of character in the 
sphere of religion are pointed at in this 
impressive parabolic logion ? What kind 
of religion is it that deserves to be so 
characterised? The foolish type is a 
religion of imitation and without fore- 
thought. Children play at building 
houses, because they have seen their 
seniors doing it. There are people who 
play at religion, not realising what 
religion is for, but following fashion, 


Some copies 


doing as others do, and to be seen of 
others (Matt. vi. 1). Children build 
houses on the sea sand below high-tide 
mark, not thinking of the tide which will 
in a few hours roll in and sweep away 
their houselet. There are men who have 
religion for to-day, and think not of the 
trial to-morrow may bring. 

Ver. 28. Concluding statement as to 
the impression made by the discourse. 
A similar statement occurs in Mk. i. 22, 
27, whence it may have been transferred 
by Matthew. It may be assumed that 
so unique a teacher as Jesus made a pro- 
found impression the very first time He 
spoke in public, and that the people 
would express their feelings of surprise 
and admiration at once. The words 
Mark puts into the mouth of the audience 
in the synagogue of Capernaum are to 
the life (vide comments there), They 
saw, and said that Christ’s way of speak- 
ing was new, not like that of the scribes 
to which they had been accustomed. 
Both evangelists make the point of 
difference consist in ‘authority’. 

Ver. 29. as éovaiav eywv: Fritzsche 
supplies, after €xwv, Tod SiS8doKew, and 
renders, He taught as one having a right 
to teach, because He could do it well, 
“scite et perite,’’ a master of the art, 
The thought lies deeper. It is an ethical, 
not an artistic or esthetical contrast that 
is intended. The scribes spake 6 
authority, resting all they said on tradi- 
tions of what had been said before. 
Jesus spake with authority, out of His 
own soul, with direct intuition of truth; 
and, therefore, to the answering soul of 
His hearers. The people could not quite 
explain the difference, but that was what 
they obscurely felt. 

Cuapters VIII., IX. Tue HEaAvIna 
MINISTRY OF JESUS. These two chap- 
ters consist mainly of miracle narratives, 


VIII. 1--3. 
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xvii. 14, 17. 


xi. 5; XXVi. 
6. Lk. iv. 
27; xvii. 

3. Kat * éxreivas thy 12. 


b 
Kat 


: iv. 
c with Thy xetpa often in Sept. and frequently in the Gospels (Ch. xii. oh ae beni 


1 For xaraBavtt Se avtw (the reading of §§ al. adopted by Tisch.) s°BC have 


kataBaytos Se avtov. 
matical ‘‘improvement”’. 


Z has the gen. also (kat kat. av.). 


The dative is a gram- 


2 For eh@wv (in CKL, etc.) BAZ have wpooeAQwv. The wpos has probably 


fallen out through homeeot. (Aempos). 


3 $8BCZ omit o Ingous, which T. R. often introduces. 


the greater number being reports of 
healing acts performed by Jesus, nine in 
all, being the second part of the pro- 
amme sketched in chap. iv. 23-25. 
hese wonderful works are not to be 
regarded, after the manner of the older 
apologists, as evidential signs appended 
to the teaching on the hill to invest it 
with authority. That teaching needed 
no external credentials; it spoke for 
itself then as now. These histories are 
‘an integral part of the self-revelation of 
Jesus by word and deed; they are de- 
monstrations not merely of His power, 
but above all, of His sfivit. Thereinlies 
their chief permanent interest, which is 
entirely independent of all disputes as 
to the strictly miraculous character of 
the events, This collection is not 
arranged in chronological order. The 
connection is topical, not temporal. 
. CHaprer VIII. 1-4. The leper (Mk. 
i. 40-45; Lk. v. 12-16). This is the first 
individual act of healing reported in this 
Gospel, chap. iv. 23-24 containing only 
a general notice. It is avery remarkable 
one. No theory of moral therapeutics will 
avail here to eliminate the miraculous 
element. Leprosy is not a disease of 
the nerves, amenable to emotional treat- 
ment, but of the skin and the flesh, 
covering the body with unsightly sores. 
The story occurs in all three Synoptics, 
and; as belonging to the triple tradition, 
is one of the best attested. Matthew’s 
version is the shortest and simplest here 
as often, his concern being rather to re- 
port the main fact and what Christ said, 
than to give pictorial details, Possibly 
he gives it as he found it in the Apostolic 
Document both in form and in position, 
immediately after Sermon on Mount, so 
placed, conceivably, to illustrate Christ’s 
respectful attitude towards the law as 
stated in v. 17 (cf. viii. 4 and vide Weiss, 
Matt. Evan., p. 227). 


Ver. 1. KataBdvros airod (for the 
reading vide above). Jesus descended 
from the hill towards Capernaum (ver. 5), 
but we must beware of supposing that 
the immediately following events all 
happened there, or at any one place or 
time. Mark seems to connect the cure 
of the leper with the preaching tour 
in Galilee (i. 40), and that of the palsied 
man with Christ’s return therefrom (ii. 1). 
Jesus had ascended the hill to escape the 
pressure of human need. He descends, in 
Matt.’s narrative, to encounter it again— 
jxodkovOncray, large crowds gather about 
and follow Him.—t8ov, the sign mark of 
the Apostolic Document according to 
Weiss; its lively formula for introducing a 
narrative.—smpogekvvet, prostrated him- 
self to the ground, in the abject manner 
of salutation suitable from an inferior to 
one deemed much superior, and also to one 
who had a great favour to ask.—Kwpue: 
not implying in the leper a higher idea 
than that of Master or Rabbi.—éav 
@éAns: the leper’s doubt is not about the 
power, for he probably knows what mar- 
vellous things have been happening of late 
in and around Capernaum, but about the 
will, a doubt natural in one suffering 
from aloathsome disease. Besides, men 
more easily believe in miraculous power 
than in miraculous love. 6éAys, present 
subjunctive, not aorist, which would ex- 
press something that might happen at a 
future time (vide Winer, § xlii., 2, b).— 
xadapfoat—of course the man means to 
cleanse by healing, not merely to pro- 
nounce clean. ‘This has an important 
bearing on the meaning of the word 
in next ver.—f ato, touched him, not 
to show that He was not under the 
law, and that tothe pure nothing is un- 
clean (Chrys., Hom. xxv.), but to evince 
His willingness and sympathy. The 
stretching out of the hand does not mean 
that, in touching, He might be as far off as 
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2 BC have mpoceveyKov. 
8 The dative is here also a correction, 


possible to avoid defilement and infection 
(Weiss-Meyer). It was action suited to 
the word.—@ého, “I will,’ pronounced 
in firm, cordial tone, carefully recorded 
by all the evangelists. Ka@apioOyr, 
naturally in the sense of the man’s 
request. But that would imply a real 
miracle, therefore naturalistic interpre- 
ters, like Paulus and Keim, are forced to 
take the word in the sense of pronounc- 
ing clean, the mere opinion of a shrewd 
observer. The narrative of Matthew 
barely leaves room for this hypothesis. 
The other evangelists so express them- 
selves as to exclude it.—éxa8aploOy : 
forthwith the leprosy disappeared as if by 
magic. The man was and looked per- 
fectly well. 

Ver. 4. 8pa, see toit! Look you!— 
imperative in mood and tone (vide 
Mark’s graphic account). Christ feared 
the man would be content with being 
well without being officially pronounced 
clean—physically healed, though not 
socially restored. Hence pydevt etrps, 
&N trraye, etc.: speak of it to nobody, 
but go at once and show thyself (Seigov), 
+@ tepei, to the priest who has charge of 
such matters. What was the purpose of 
this order? Many good commentators, 
including Grot., Beng. and Wetstein, say 
it was to prevent the priests hearing of 
the cure before the man came (lingering 
on the road to tell his tale), and, in spite, 
declaring that he was not clean. The 
truth is, Jesus desired the benefit to be 
complete, socially, which depended on 
the priest, as well as physically. Ifthe 
man did not go at once, he would not go 
at all.—rd S8apoy: vide Lev. xiv, Io, 21 ; 
all things to be done according to the 
law; no laxity encouraged, though the 
official religion was little worthy of re- 
spect (cf. Matt. v. 19).—els paptvptoy, as 
a certificate to the public (avrois) from 
the constituted authority that the leper 
wasclean. The direction shows Christ’s 


asin T. R. 


NBCZ have the gen. as in ver. 1. 


confidence in the reality of the cure. 
The whole story is a picture of character. 
The touch reveals sympathy ; the accom- 
panying word, “I will, be clean,” 
prompt, cordial, laconic, immense energy 
and vitality; the final order, reverence 
for existing institutions, fearlessness, 
humane solicitude for the suflerer’s future 
well-being in every sense (vide on Mk.). 

Vv. 5-13. The centurion’s son or 
servant (Lk. vii. 1-10). Placed by both 
Matthew and Luke after Sermon on 
Mount, by the latter immediately after. 
—Ver. 5. eloedOdvros, aorist participle 
with another finite verb, pointing to 
a completed action. He had entered 
Capernaum when the following event 
happened. Observe the genitive ab- 
solute again with a dative of the same 
subject, avr¢, following «mpoo7)\Oev. 
éxatévtapyos: a Gentile (ver. 10), pro- 
bably an officer in the army of Herod 
Antipas.—Ver. 6. Kupte again, not 
necessarily expressing any advanced 
idea of Christ’s person.—tats may mean 
either son or servant. Luke has 8oddos, 
and from the harmonisti¢ point of view 
this settles the matter. But many, in- 
cluding Bleek and Weiss (Meyer), insist 
that qais here means son.—BéBAnrar, 
perf. pointing to a chronic condition; 
bed-ridden in the house, therefore not 
with the centurion. —qwapahvutixés: a 
disease of the nerves, therefore emotional 
treatment might be thought of, had the 
son only been present, But he could 
not even be brought on a stretcher as in 
another case (Matt. ix. 1) because not 
only wapod., but Seas Bacavildpevos, 
not an ordinary feature of paralysis.— 
Ver. 7. This is generally taken as an 
offer on Christ’s part to go to the house. 
Fritzsche finds in it a question, arranging 
the words (T. R.) thus: kal, Aéyer a. 6 
*1., Eya éXOav Oepawevow aitdév; and 
rendering: ‘ And,” saith Jesus to him, 
“shall 1 go and heal him?’’ = is that 
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what you wish? The following verse 
then contains the centurion’s reply. 
This is, to say the least, ingenious.— 
Ver. 8, ixavds: the Baptist’s word, chap. 
iii. 1x, but the construction different in 
the two places, there with infinitive, 
here with tva: I am not fit in order 
that. This is an instance illustrating 
the extension of the use of tva in later 
Greek, which culminated in its super- 
seding the infinitive altogether in modern 
Greek. On the N. T. use of iva, vide 
Burton, M. and T., §§ 191-222. Was it 
because he was a Gentile by birth, and 
also perhaps a heathen in religion, that 
he had this feeling of unworthiness, or 
was it a purely personal trait? If he 
was not only a Gentile but a Pagan, 
Christ’s readiness to go to the house 
would stand in remarkable contrast to 
His conduct in the case of the Syro- 
Pheenician woman. But vide Lk. vii. 5. 
—eimit Ady, speak (and heal) with a 
word. A bare word just where they 
stand, he thinks, will suffice.—Ver. 9, 
Kal yap éya: he argues from his own 
experience not with an air of self- 
importance, on the contrary making 
light of his position as a commander — 
ind éZovelay, spoken in modesty. He 
means; I also, though a very humble 
person in the army, under the authority 
of more important officers, still have a 
command over a body of men who do 
implicitly as I bid them. Fritzsche 
rightly suggests that BvOpwmos vid 
dEovolay does not express a single idea 
= “a man under authority”. He re- 
presents himself as a man with authority, 
though in a modest way. A comma 


might with advantage be placed after 
eit. The centurion thinks Jesus can 
order about disease as he orders his 
soldiers—say to fever, palsy, leprosy, 
go, and it will go. His soldiers go, his 
slaves do (Carr, C. G. T.). 

Ver. 10. In ver. 13 we are told that 
Jesus did not disappoint the centurion’s 
expectation. But the interest of the 
cure is eclipsed for the evangelist by the 
interest of the Healer’s admiration, 
certainly a remarkable instance of a 
noteworthy characteristic of Jesus: His 
delight in signal manifestations of faith. 
Faith, His great watchword, as it was St. 
Paul’s. This value set on faith was not 
a mere idiosyncrasy, but the result of 
insight into its nobleness and spiritual 
virtue.—kal elwe: Christ did not conceal 
His admiration ; or His sadness when 
He reflected that such faith as this 
Gentile had shown was a rare thing in 
Israel.—Apyv: He speaks solemnly, not 
without emotion.—trap’ ovSevi: this is 
more significant than the reading of 
T. R., assimilated to Lk. vii. 9. The 
0382 implies that Israel was the home of 
faith, and conveys the meaning not even 
there. But map’ ovSevi means not even 
in a single instance, and implies that 
faith in notable degree is at a discount 
among the elect people. Such a sentiment 
at so early a period is noteworthy as show- 
ing how far Jesus was from cherishing 
extravagant hopes of setting up a theo- 
cratic kingdom of righteousness and 
godliness in Israel. 

Vv. 11-12. This logion is given by 
Luke (xiii. 28-29) in a different connec- 
tion, and it may not be in ite historical 
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lace here. But its import is in thorough 
Eeseocay with the preceding reflection on 
the spiritual state of Israel. One who 
said the one thing was prepared to say 
the other. At whatever time said it 
would give offence. It is one of the 
heavy burdens of the prophet that he 
cannot be a mere patriot, or say com- 
plimentary things about his nation or his 
Church. dvakAdGyocovrat: Jesus ex- 
presses Himself here and throughout 
this logion in the language of His time 
and people. The feast with the 
patriarchs, the outer darkness, the weep- 
ing and the gnashing of teeth (observe 
the article before oxéros, «\avOpds, 
Bpvypos, implying that all are familiar 
Cosivare stock phrases. The imagery 
is Jewish, but the thought is anti-Jewish, 
universalistic, of perennial truth and 
value. 

Ver. 13. taraye, etc.: compressed im- 
passioned utterance, spoken under 
emotion = Go, as thou hast believed be 
it to thee; cure as thorough as thy faith. 
The nat before ds in T. R. is the addition 
of prosaic scribes. Men speaking under 
emotion discard expletives. 

Weizsacker (Untersuchungen tiber die 
Evang. Gesch., p. 50) remarks on the 
felicitous juxtaposition of these two 
narratives relatively to one another and 
to the Sermon on Mount, ‘In the first 
Jesus has to do with a Jew, and demands 
of him observance of the law. In this 
respect the second serves as a com- 
panion piece, the subject of healing 


being a heathen, giving occasion for a 
word as to the position of heathens, 
The two combined are happily appended 
to a discourse in which Jesus states His 
attitude to the law, forming as comple- 
ments of each other a commentary on 
the statement.” 

Vv. 14-15. Cure of a fever: Peter's 
mother-in-law (Mark i. 29-31 ; Luke iv, 
38, 39). This happened much earlier, at 
the beginning of the Galilean ministry, 
the second miracle-history in Mark and 
Luke. Mark at this point becomes 
Matthew’s guide, though he does not 
follow implicitly. Each evangelist has 
characteristic features, the story of the 
second being the original.— Ver. 14. 
éhOav, coming from the synagogue on a 
Sabbath day (Mark i. 29) with fellow- 
worshippers not herenamed. The story 
here loses its flesh and blood, and is cut 
down to the essential fact.—eis 7. 0. 
Mérpov: Peter has a house» and is 
married, and already he receives his dis- 
ciple name (Simon in Mark).—arevOepay. 
It is Peter’s mother-in-law that is ili— 
BeBAynpevny wal wup¢ocoveay, lying in 
bed, fevered. Had she taken ill since 
they left to attend worship, with the 
suddenness of feverish attacks in a 
tropical climate? BeBdnpevny is against 
this, as it naturally suggests an illness 
of some duration; but on the other 
hand, in she had been ill for some time, 
why should they need to tell Jesus after 
coming back from the synagogue ? (Mark 
i. 30). wvpéro. does not necessarily 
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imply a serious attack, but vide Luke iv. 
38.—Ver. 15. ‘waro. He touched her 
hand; here to cure, in Mark to raise her 
up.—yyép0y, Sinkdver: she rose up at 
once and continued to serve at the meal ; 
all present but Jesus only referred to 
here (airw, plural in Mark, but in- 
appropriate here). Not only the fever 
but the weakness it causes left her. 
‘Ordinarily a long time is required for 
recovery, but then all things happened 
at once” (Chryst., Hom. xxvii.). Nota 
great miracle or interesting for anything 
said; but it happened at an early 
time and in the disciple circle; Peter 
the informant; and it showed Christ’s 
sympathy (ver. 17), the main point for Mt. 

Vv. 16-17. Events of that Sabbath 
evening (Mark i. 32-34; Luke iv. 40, 41). 
A general statement, which, after iv. 


23 f., might have been dispensed with; | 


but it is in the source (Mark) in the same 
context, and it gives our evangelist a 
welcome opportunity of quoting a pro- 
phetic text in reference to Christ’s heal- 
ing work. Ver. 16. "Olas yevopevys: 
vague indication of time on any day, but 
especially a Sabbath day. There were 
two evenings, an early and a late (Ex. 
xxx. 8). Which of them was it; before 
or after sunset? Mark is more exact.— 
Sa.pov. ®oAAovs : why a crowd just then, 
and why especially demoniacs brought 
to be healed? For explanation we must 
goto Mark. The preaching of Jesus in 
the synagogue that Sabbath day, and the 
cure of a demoniac (Mark i. 21-28), had 
created a great sensation, and the result 
is a crowd gathered at the door of Peter’s 
‘house at sunset, when the Sabbath 
ended, with their sick, especially with 
demoniacs.—Ver. 17. Prophetic cita- 
‘tion, apposite, felicitous ; setting Christ’s 
healing ministry in a true light; giving 
prominence not to the thaumaturgic but 


to the sympathetic aspect; from the 
Hebrew original, the Sept. making the 
text (Is. liii. 4) refer to sin. The 
Hebrew refers to sicknesses and pains. 
It is useless to discuss the precise mean- 
ing of éX\aBev and éBdoracey: took and 
bore, or took and bore away ; subjective 
or objective? The evangelist would 
note, not merely that Jesus actually did 
remove diseases, but that He was minded 
to do so: euch was His bent. 

Vv. 18-34. Excursion to the eastern 
shore with its incidents (Mark iv. 35—-v. 
20; Luke viii. 22-39). These narratives 
make a large leap forward in the history. 
As our evangelist is giving a collection 
of healing incidents, the introduction of 
vv. 18-22, disciple interviews, and even 
of vv. 23-27, a nature miracle, needs an 
explanation. The readiest is that he 
found these associated with the Gadara 
incident, his main ccencern, in his source 
or sources, the whole group in the Apos- 
tolic Document (so Weiss). We must 
not assume a close connection between 
§ 18-22 and the excursion to the eastern 
shore. Luke gives the meeting with the 
scribe, etc., a different setting. Possibly 
neither is right. The scribe incident 
may belong to the excursion to the north 
(xv. 21). 

Ver. 18. “Sav... weptatrév. The 
evangelist makes a desire to escape from 
the crowd the motive of the journey. 
This desire is still more apparent in 
Mark, but the crowd and the time are 
different. The multitude from which 
Jesus escapes, in Mark’s narrative, is 
that gathered on the shore to hear the 
parable-discourse from a boat on the 
lake.—éxéAevoev aed Oeiv. Grotius thinks 
this elliptical for: ékéAevoe wavra érot- 
pdoarels rd am. Beza renders: indixit 
profectionem = He ordered departure, 
Tous padynrds is understood, not men- 
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tioned because they alone could be 
meant.—Ver. 10, els, either ‘‘one, a 
scribe” (Weiss and very decidedly Meyer, 
who says that els never in N. T, = tis), 
or ‘‘a certain scribe,” indefinite reference, 
so Fritzsche, falling back on Suicer, 
I., p. 1037, and more recently Bleek 
and others. Vide Winer, § xviii. 9, who 
defends the use of efs for ris as a feature 
of later Greek.—ypappareds, a scribe! 
even one of that most unimpressionable 
class, in spirit and tendency utterly op- 
posed to the ways of Jesus. A Saul 
among the prophets. He has actually 
become warmed up to something like 
enthusiasm. A striking tribute to the 
magnetic influence of Jesus.—dodov- 
Ojo: already more or less of a disciple— 
perhaps he had been present during the 
teaching on the hill or at the encounter 
between Jesus and the scribes in re 
washing (xv. 1 f.), and been filled with 
admiration for His wisdom, moral 
earnestness and courage; and this is 
the result. Quite honestly meant, but. 
—Ver. 20, héyer aitG 6 |. Jesus dis- 
trusted the class, and the man, who 
might be better than the average, still 
he was a scribe. Christ’s feeling was 
not an unreasoning or invincible pre- 
judice, but a strong suspicion and aversion 
Justified by insight and experience. 
Therefore He purposely paints the pro- 
spect in sombre colours to prevent a 
connection which could come to no 
good.—al aAdrrexes, etc.: a notable say- 
ing; one of the outstanding logia of 
Jesus, in style and spirit characteristic; 
not querulous, as if lamenting His lot, 
but highly coloured to repel an undesir- 
able follower. Foxes have holes, and 
birds resting places, roosts (not nests, 
which are used only for breeding), but— 
6 8 vids tot dv@pwrov: a remarkable 
designation occurring here for the first 


time. It means much for the Speaker, 
who has chosen it deliberately, in con- 
nection with private reflections, at whose 
nature we can only guess by study of 
the many occasions on which the name 
is used. Here it seems to mean the 
man simpliciter (son of man = man in 
Hebrew or Syriac), the unprivileged Man: 
not only no exception to the rule of 
ordinary human experience in the way of 
being better off, but rather an exception 
in the way of being worse off; for the 
tule is, that all living creatures, even 
beasts, and still more men, have their 
abodes, however humble. If it be Mes- 
sianic, it is in a hidden enigmatical way. 
The whole speech is studiously enigma- 
tical, and calculated to chill the scribe’s 
enthusiasm. Was Jesus speaking in 
parables here, and hinting at something 
beyond the literal privations of His life 
as a wanderer with no fixed home? The 
scribe had his spiritual homein Rabbinical 
traditions, and would not be at ease in 
the company of One who had broken with 
them. Jesus had no place where He could 
lay His head in the religion of His time 
(vide my With Open Face, chap. ix.). 
Vv. 21-22. Another disciple. “Erepos, 
another, not only numerically (&Xos), 
but in type. The first was enthusiastic ; 
this one is hesitating, and needs to be 
urged; a better, more reliable man, 
though contrasting with his neighbour 
unfavourably.—rav pabytav: the ex- 
pression seems to imply that the scribe 
was, or, in spite of the repellent word of 
Jesus, had become, a regular disciple. 
That is possible. If the scribe insisted, 
Jesus might suffer him to become a 
disciple, as He did Judas, whom doubtless 
He instinctively saw through from the 
beginning. But not likely, The in- 
ference may be avoided by rendering with 
Bleek ; ‘another, one of the disciples”. — 
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25. 


” > , , 
NHyeipav adtov, héyovtes, 


2 ov padytat avrov wanting in $§$B; added for clearness, but not needed. 


éritpewdv pou: he wished, before setting 
out from home to enter on the career 
of discipleship, to attend to an urgent 
domestic duty; in fact to bury his 
father. In that climate burial had to 
take place on the day of death. Per- 
mission would have involved very little 
delay of the voyage, unless, with Chrysos- 
-tom, we include under 9dipou all that 
goes along with death and burial, ar- 
ranging family affairs, distribution of 
inheritance, etc. There would not pro- 
bably be much trouble of that sort in the 
case of one belonging to the Jesus- 
circle.—Ver. 22. “AxoAovOer por: the 
_reply is a stern refusal, and the reason 
apparently hard and unfeeling—ades 
TovS vekpovs . . . vexpovs: word for 
word the same in Luke (ix. 60), an 
unforgettable, mystic, hard saying. The 
dead must be taken in two senses = let 
the spiritually dead, not yet alive to the 
claims of the kingdom, bury the naturally 
dead. Fritzsche objects, and finds in 
the saying the paradox: “let the dead 
bury each other the best way they can,” 
which, as Weiss says, is not a paradox, 
but nonsense, Another eccentric idea of 
some commentators is that the first 
vexpovs refers to the vespillones, the 
corpse-bearers who carried out the bodies 
of the poor at night, in Hebrew phrase, 
the men of the dead. Take it as we 
will, it seems a hard, heartless saying, 
difficult to reconcile with Christ’s de- 
nunciation of the Corban casuistry, by 
which humanity and filial piety were 
sacrificed on the altar of religion (Matt. 
xv. 3-6). But, doubtless, Jesus knew to 
whom He was speaking. The saying 
can be understood and justified ; but it 
can also very easily be misunderstood 
and abused, and woe to the man who 
does so. From these two examples we 
see that Jesus had a startling way of 
speaking to disciples, which would create 
reflection, and also give rise to remark, 
The disciple-logia are original, severe, 
fitted to impress, sift and confirm. 

Vv. 23-27. Storm on the lake (Mk. 


iv. 35-41, Lk. viii. 22-25). Ver. 23. 
épBavre atte might be called a dative 
absolute; if taken as dative after jxoAov- 
Onocav, the airo after this verb is 
superfluous. This short sentence is 
overcharged with pronouns (avrod after 
pa0ynrat).—-rd wAotov (rd omitted in Lk.), 
the ship in readiness in accordance with 
previous instructions (ver. 18). Ver. 24, 
iSov indicates sudden oncome.—ceropds 
év t. 6., literally an earthquake of the 
sea, the waters stirred to their depths by 
the winds referred to in vv. 26, 27; 
aida in Mark and Luke=hurricane.— 
Sore, here with infinitive, used also with 
finite moods (¢.g., Gal. ii. 13), In the 
one case @ote indicates aim or tendency, 
in the other it asserts actual result (vide 
Goodwin, p. 221, also Baiimlein, Schul- 
grammatik, §§ 593,594). Klotz, Devar., 
ii. p. 772, gives as the equivalent of 
Sore, with infinitive, ita ut; with in- 
dicative, ttaque or hia eal be} 
was covered, hidden, the waves rising 
high above the boat, breaking on it, and 
gradually filling it with water (cf. Mark 
and Luke).—eavrds 82 éxdGevdev: dramatic 
contrast = but He was sleeping (im- 
perfect), the storm notwithstanding. 
Like a general in time of war Jesus 
slept when He could. He had fallen 
asleep before the storm came on, pro- 
bably shortly after they had started (Lk. 
viii. 23, twAcévTwy attay adimvacer: 
while they sailed He went off to sleep), 
soothed by the gliding motion. It was 
the sleep of one worn by an intense life, 
involving constant strain on body and 
mind. The mental tension is apparent 
in the words spoken to the two disciples 
(vv. 20-22). Words like these are not 
spoken in cold blood, or without waste 
of nervous power. Richard Baxter de- 
scribes Cromwell as ‘‘of such vivacity, 
hilarity, and alacrity as another man 
hath when he hath drunken a cup too 
much” (Reliquiae Baxt.). ‘+ Drunken, 
but not with wine,” with a great epoch- 
making enthusiasm. The storm did not 
wake thesleeper. A tempest, the sublime 
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1 ypas, another addition for clearness, wanting in $B; more expressive without. 
2 S9B transpose via. avtw (so Tisch., W.H.). 


in nature, is a lullaby to a great spirit. 
The Fathers viewed the sleep and the 
storm theologically, both arranged for 
beforehand, to give time for cowardice 
to show itself (Chrys., Hom. xxviii.), to 
let the disciples know their weakness and 
to accustom them to trials (Theophyl.). 
A docetic Christ, an unreal man, a 
theatrical affair |—Ver. 25. mpoweAOdvres: 
one of our evangelist’s favourite words.— 
qyetpay: they would not have waked Him 
if they could have helped it. They were 
genuinely terrified, though experienced 
sailors accustomed to rough weather.— 
Kupie, c@cov . . . drodkvpeOa; laconic 
speech, verbs unconnected, utterance 
of fear-stricken men. Luke’s émordra, 
émirtata is equally descriptive. Who 
could tell exactly what they said? All 
three evangelists report differently.—Ver. 
26, Serhot, ddAryémiorot, He chides them 
first, then the winds, the chiding meant 
to calm fear. Cowards, men of little 
faith! harsh in tone but kindly meant; 
expressive really of personal fearlessness, 
to gain ascendency over panic-stricken 
spirits (cf. Luke).—ére éyepOels: He had 
uttered the previous words as He lay, 
then with a sudden impulse He rose and 
spoke imperial words to the elements: 
animos discipulorum prius, deinde mare 
composuit (Bengel).—avépors, Padtdooy: 
He rebuked both. It would have been 
enough to rebuke the winds which caused 
the commotion in the water. But the 
speech was impassioned and poetic, not 
scientific.—yadyvy peyady: antithetic to 
ceiopos péyas, ver. 24.—Ver. 27, of 
&v8pwror; who? Naturally one would 
say the disciples with Jesus in the boat, 
called men to suit the tragic situation. 
But many think others are referred to, 


men unacquainted with Jesus: ‘ quibus © 


nondum innotuerat Christus”? (Calvin) ; 
either with the disciples in the boat, and 
referred to alone (Jerome, Meyer) or 
jointiy (De Wette, Bleek), or who after- 
wards heard the story (Hilary, Euthy., 
Fritzsche; ‘homines, quotquot hujus 


portenti nuntium acceperant,” and 
Weiss). Holtzmann (H. C.) says they 
might be the men in the other ships 
mentioned in Mk. iv. 36, but in reality 
the expression may simply point to the 
contrast between the disciples as men 
and the divine power displayed.—rora- 
és .. . ovtTos, what manner of person ? 
The more classic form is roSamés = from 
what land? where born? possibly from 
tov and Garo, with a euphonic § (Passow). 
moramés, in later use, = of what sort? 
vide Lobeck, Phryn., p. 56.—This story 
of the triple tradition is a genuine re- 
miniscence of disciple life. There was a 
storm, Jesus slept, the disciples awoke 
Him in terror. He rebuked the winds 
and waves, and they forthwith subsided. 
The only escape of naturalism from a 
miracle of power or Providence (Weiss, 
Leben Fesu) is to deny the causal 
sequence between Christ’s word and the 
ensuing calm and suggest coincidence. 
The storm sudden in its rise, equally 
sudden in its lull. 

Vv. 28-34. The demoniacs of Gadara 
(Mk. v. 1-20, Lk. viii. 26-39). This 
narrative raises puzzling questions of all 
sorts, among them a geographical or 
topological one, as to the scene of the 
occurrence, ‘The variations in the read- 
ings in the three synoptical gospels 
reflect the perplexities of the scribes. 
The place in these readings bears three 
distinct names, It is called the territory 
of the Gadarvenes, the Gerasenes, and the 
Gergesenes. The reading in Mk. v. 1 
in B, and adopted by W.H., is Tepaonvav, 
and, since the discovery by Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. 374) of a place 
called Gersa or Kersa, near the eastern 
shore of the lake, there has been a grow- 
ing consensus of opinion in favour ot 
Gerasa (not to be confounded with 
Gerasa in Gilead, twenty miles east oi 
the Jordan) as the true name of the 
scene of the story. A place near the sea 
seems to be demanded by the circum. 
stances, and Gadara on the Hieromay 
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1 Dat. again by way of grammatical correction for the gen. abs. found in }§bBC 


and adopted by Tisch., W.H., etc. 


2 So in $°C°L al., Memph. vers., Origen. TaSapnvev in BC*MAZ al., adopted 


by Tisch., Treg., W.H., Weiss. 
3 Iyoov is wanting in SQBCL. 


was too far distant. The true reading 
in Matthew (ver. 28) nevertheless is TaSa- 
mvav. He probably follows Mark as 
is guide, but the village Gerasa being 
obscure and Gadara well known, he 
prefers to define the locality by a general 
reference to the latter. The name 
Gergesa was a suggestion of Origen’s 
made incidentally in his Commentary on 
John, in connection with the place 
named in chap. i. 28, Bethabara or 
Bethany, to illustrate the confusion in 
the gospel in connection with names. 
‘His words are: [épyeoa, ag’ jjs ot 
Tepyeraior, wédts Gpxata wept Thy viv 
kadoupévyny TiBepiada Alpwnv, wept fy 
Kpypves wapaxe(pevos TH Alpyy, ad’ ot 
SeixvuTat Tods xotpovs td TOY Satpdvev 
KaraBeBrAcOat (in Ev, Ioan., T. vi. c. 
24). Prof. G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography, p. 459, note, pronounces 
Gerasa “impossible”, But he means 
Gerasa in Decapolis, thirty-six miles 
away. He accepts Khersa, which he 
identifies with Gergesa, as the scene of 
the incident, stating that it is the only 
place on the east coast where the steep 
hills come down to the shore. 

Ver. 28. 8vo, two, in Mark and Luke 
one. According to some, e.g., Holtz- 
mann (H. C.), the two includes the case 
reported in- Mk. :. 23-27, Lk. iv. 31-37, 
omitted by Matthew. Weiss’ hypothesis 
is that the two is an inference from 
the plurality of demons spoken of 
in his source (vide Matt.-Evan., p. 
239). The harmonists disposed of the 
difficulty by the remark that there might 
be two, though only one is spoken of in 
the other accounts, perhaps because he 
was the more violent of the two (so 
Augustine and Calvin).—é« tév pyypelov: 
the precipitous hills on the eastern shore 
are a limestone formation full of caves, 
which were doubtless used for burying 
the dead. There the demoniacs made 
their congenial home.—xademoi Atay, 


Vide below. 
Comes in from Mk. Modern editors omit. 


fierce exceedingly; Alav, one of our 
evangelist’s favourite words. These 
demoniacs were what one would call 
dangerous madmen; that, whatever 
more; no light matter to cure them, say 
by ‘moral therapeutics”.—déore py 
loyvew: again Seve with infinitive (with 
p for negative). The point is not that 
nobody passed that way, but that the 
presence of the madmen tended to make 
it a place to be shunned as dangerous. 
Nobody cared to go near them. Christ 
came near their lair by accident, but He 
would not have been scared though He 
had known of their presence. 

Ver. 29. tSot &kpagfav: sudden, start- 
ling, unearthly cry, fitted to shock weak 
nerves. But not the cry of men about 
to make an assault. The madmen, whom 
all feared and shunned, were subdued 
by the aspect of the stranger who had 
arrived in the neighbourhood. To be 
taken as a fact, however strange and 
mysterious, partly explained by the fact 
that Jesus was not afraid of them any 
more than He had been of the storm. 
They felt His power in the very look of 
His eye. +t qpiv kat ool: an appropri- 
ate speech even in the mouth of one 
demoniac, for he speaks in the name of 
the legion of devils (Mk. v. 9) by which 
he conceives himself possessed. Identi- 
fying himself with the demons, he 
shrinks from the new comer with an 
instinctive feeling that He is a foe.—vié 
Tod Ccov: 6 &ytos T. 6. in the Capernaum 
synagogue case ; strange, almost incred- 
ible divination. Yet ‘insanity is much 
nearer the kingdom of God than worldly- 
mindedness. There was, doubtless, 
something in the whole aspect and man- 
ner of Jesus which was fitted to produce 
almost instantaneously a deep, spiritual 
impression to which child-like, simple, 
ingenuous souls like the Galilean fisher- 
men, sinful, yet honest-hearted men 
like those who met at Matthew’s feast, 
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1 For the reading emutpetpov nutv ate Oew in T. R. $B have awogretkov; adopted 


by modern editors. 


The T. R. conforms to Lk. (viii. 32). 


2 For eis tThHv ayeAny Tov yxotpwy SBC have trovs xorpous (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 SSBCAZ omit tev yotpwy. 


readily surrendered themselves. Men 
with shattered reason also felt the 
spell, while the wise and the strong- 
minded too often used their intellect, 
under the bias of passion or prejudice, to 
resist the force of truth. In this way 
we may account for the prompt recogni- 
tion of Jesus by the Gadarene demoniac. 
All that is .ecessary to explain it is the 
Messianic hope prevalent in Gadara as 
tlsewhere, and the sight of Jesus acting 
pn an impressionable spirit’ (Bruce, The 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels p. 
187).—mp6 katpov; before the appointed 
time of j-dgment. The article wanting 
here before x. as in other phrases in 
N., T., ¢.g., év natpg, Matt. xxiv. 45.— 
Bacavioat, to torment with pain in 
Hades, described as a place of torment 
in Lk. xvi. 28, cf. ver, 23. 

Ver. 30. pakpav: the Vulgate renders 
non longe, as if ov had stood in the Greek 
before pax. But there are no variants 
here. Mark and Luke have éxet, which 
gives rise to an apparent discrepancy. 
Only apparent, many contend, because 
both expressions are relative and elastic: 
at a distance, yet within view; there, in 
that neighbourhood, but not quite at 
hand. Elsner refers to Lk. xv. 20: 

axcpay, ‘et tamen in conspectu, ut, 

uc. xv. 20: “Ere 88 avrotd pakpay 
haréxovros, elSev avtov 6 waryp’’. On 
leet he remarks: ‘‘docet in ea regione 
et vicinia fuisse, nec distantiam descri- 
bit”. Weiss against Meyer denies 
the relativity of paxpav, and takes it as 
meaning ‘a long way off,” while visible. 
—Booxopévy: far removed from jy, and 
not to be joined with it as if the feeding 
were the main point, and not rather the 
existence of the herd there. The ill 
attested reading Booxopévwy brings out 
the meaning better: a herd of swine 


which were feeding in the hill pastures. 
The swine, doubtless, belonged to Gen- 
tiles, who abounded in Perw#a.—Ver. 
31. ot Satpoves: unusual designation, 
commonly Satpévia.—mrapexddovy; the 
request was made by the possessed in the 
name of the demons. —améerethov: the 
reading of the T. R. (éaritpewov amehOeiv) 
taken from Luke expresses, in a milder 
form, Christ’s share of responsibility ina 
transaction of supposed doubtful charac- 
ter. The demoniac would have no 
scruple on that score. His request was: 
if you are to cast us out, send us not 
to hell, but into the swine.—Ver. 32. 
imdyete: Christ’s laconic reply, usually 
taken to mean: go into the swine, but 
not necessarily meaning more than ‘‘be- 
gone”. So Weiss, who holds that 
Jesus had no intention of expressing 
acquiescence in the demoniac’s request. 
(Matt. Evan. and Weiss-Meyer, ‘‘ Hin- 
weg mit euch’’.)—oi 8 . . . yolpous: the 
entrance of the demons into the swine 
could not, of course, be a matter of 
observation, but only of inference from 
what followed.—t8od, introducing a sud- 
den, startling event—Gppyoey waca 

&yékn—the mad downrush of the herd 
over the precipice into the lake. Assum. 
ing the full responsibility of Jesus for the 
catastrophe, expositors have busied them- 
selves in inventing apologies. Euthy. 
gives four reasons for the transaction, 
the fourth being that only thereby could 
it be conclusively shown that the devils 
had left the demoniacs. Rosenmiiller 
suggests that two men are worth more 
than ever so many swine. The lowest 
depth of bathos in this line was touched 
by Wetstein when he suggested that, by 
cutting up the drowned swine, salting the 
meat or making smoke-dried hams (fum- 
osas pernas), and selling them to Gen- 
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tiles who did not object to eat suffocated 
animals, the owners would escape loss, 
But the learned commentator might be 
jesting, for he throws out the suggestion 
for the benefit of men whom he describes 
as neither Jews, Gentiles, nor Christians. 
Vv. 33-34. The sequel. &pvyov: the 
‘swineherds fled. No wonder, in view of 
such a disaster. If the demoniacs, in 
the final paroxysm before return to 
sanity, had anything to do with bringing 
it about, the superstitious terror with 
which they were regarded would add to 
the panic.—damyyyetrAav: they reported 
what had happened to their masters and 
to everybody they met in the town.— 
adyra, what had befallen the swine.— 
kal Ta T. Satpovitopévwy: they could 
not know the whole truth about the 
demoniacs. The reference must be to 
some visible connection between the 
behaviour of the madmen and the 
destruction of the herd. They told the 
story from their own point of view, not 
after interviewing Jesus and His com- 
pany.—Ver. 34. waco f wodus: an ex- 
aggeration of course, cf. accounts in 
Mark and Luke.—eis iwavrnow ...- |, 
to a meeting with Jesus. The noun 
occurs again in Matt. xxv. 1, and John 
xii. 13; in Matt. xxv. 6 &rdvtyow is 
used instead of it. eis away. occurs in 


Sept. for map. The two nouns 


are little used in Greek authors. The 
change from one to the other in Matt. 
xxv,1,6 impliesaslight difference in mean- 
ing; brdvTyots = accidental chance, or 
stealthy meeting ; awdvryois = an open 
designed meeting. The stealthy charac- 
ter of the meeting implied in tad is well 
illustrated in trfjvrycay, ver. 28, of this 
narrative. The statement that the whole 
city went out to meet Jesus implies a 
report laying the blame of the occurrence 
on Him. But Matthew’s account Is 
very summary, and must be supple- 
mented by the statements in Mark and 


Luke, from which it appears that some 


came from the town to inquire into the 
matter, “‘to see what had happened,” 
and that in the course of their inquiries 
they met Jesus and learned what they 
had not known before, the change that 
had come over the demoniac. It was 
on their giving in their report to their 
fellow-townsmen, connecting the cure 
with the catastrophe, that the action re- 
ported in ver. 34 took place.—Ver. 34. 
mapekddeoay: Same word as in ver. 31 
in reference to the demoniacs. They 
did not order or drive Him out. They 
besought in terms respectful and even 
subdued. They were afraid of this 
strange man, who could do such wonder- 
ful things; and, with all due respect, 
they would rather He would withdraw 
from their neighbourhood. 

This would be an oft-told tale, in 
which different versions were sure to 
arise, wherein fact and explanation of 
fact would get mixed up together. The 
very variations in the synoptical accounts 
witness to its substantial historicity. 
The apologist’s task is easy here, as 
distinct from that of the harmonist, 
which is difficult. The essential outline 
of the story is this. A demoniac, alias 
a madman, comes from the tombs in the 
limestone caves to meet Jesus, exhibiting 
in behaviour and conversation a double 
consciousness. Asked his name, he 
calls himself Legion. In the name of 
the “‘ Legion” he begs that the demons 
may enter the swine. Jesus orders the 
demons to leave their victim. Shortly 
after a herd of swine feeding on the 
hills rushed down the steep into the sea 
and were drowned. ‘Tradition connected 
the rush of the swine with the demons 
leaving their former victim and entering 
into them. But, as already remarked, 
the causal connection could not be a 
matter of observation but only of in- 
ference. The rush might, as Weiss 
suggests, be caused by the man, in his 
final paroxysm, chasing them. But 
that also is matter of conjecture. The 
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1 ro omitted by NBLX. 


Mk. x. 49. 


2 SSB have the form agtevrat (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 The reading adewvrar cor at ap. cov in T. R. is from Lk. (v. 20). 


gov arapap. D has cor at ap. 

real cause of the catastrophe is a mystery. 
Rosenmiller suggests that at a hot 
season of the year one in a herd of swine 
might undergo a morbid seizure, begin 
to run wildly about, and be followed 
sequaciously by the whole flock. He 
mentions an occurrence of the kind at 
Erfurt, recent when he wrote. Lutteroth, 
no rationalist, suggests ‘‘ vertigo,” per- 
mitted by Jesus to befall the swine, that 
the demoniac might have in their be- 
haviour a sensible sign of deliverance, 
and so be rid of his fixed idea (vide 
his Essai D’Interp., 3eme Partie, p. 27, 
note). On the nature of demoniacal 
possession, vide my Miraculous Element 
in the Gospels, pp. 172-190; vide also 
notes on Mark. 

CHAPTER IX, THE HEALING MinIstTRY 
ConTINUED. Vv. 1-8. The palsied man 
(Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 17-26), Ver. 1. 
épBas: Jesus complied with the request 
of the men of Gerasa, who had inti- 
mated so plainly that they did not want 
any more of His company. Whatever 
His purpose in crossing over to the 
eastern shore may have been, it was 
frustrated by an event which in some 
respects was an unexpected disaster. 
Was it rest only or a new sphere of 
work He was seeking there? Vide notes 
on Mark.—els +. ldlav w.: entering the 
boat which had been moored to the 
shore, Jesus returned with His disciples 
to His own city, to distinguish it from 
Gerasa, the city that shut its gates 
against Him; so named here only, 
When precisely the following incident 
happened cannot be ascertained. Luke’s 
indication of time is the vaguest possible; 
“on one of the days”. Matthew and 
Mark give it in different sequence, but 
their narratives have this in common, 
that they make the incident occur on 
arrival in Capernaum after an excursion; 
in either case the first mentioned, though 
not the same in both. Vide notes on 
Mark. 


Ver. 2. wat tSo: usual formula for 


SB have 


introducing an important incident.— 
mpogépepoy, the imperfect, implying a 
process, the details of which, extremely 
interesting, the evangelist does not give. 
By comparison with Mark and Luke the 
Narrative is meagre, and defective even 
for the purpose of bringing out the 
features to which the evangelist attaches 
importance, ¢.g., the value set by Jesus 
on the faith evinced. His eye is fixed 
on the one outstanding novel feature, 
the word of Jesus in ver. 6. In 
view of it he is careful, while omitting 
much, to mention that the invalid in this 
instance was brought to Jesus, él 
kAivyns BeBAnpévov, lying on a couch. 
To the same cause also itis due that a 
second case of paralysis cured finds a 
place in this collection, though the two 
cases have different features: in the one 
physical torments, in the other mental 
depression.—mlorw aitéy, the faith of 
the men who had brought the sick man 
to Him. The common assumption that 
the sick man is included in the eirév 
is based on dogmatic grounds.—@dpeen, 
Téxvov; with swift sure diagnosis Jesus 
sees in the man not faith but deep 
depression, associated probably with sad 
memories of misconduct, and uttering 
first a kindly hope-inspiring word, such 
as a physician might address to a 
patient: cheer up, child! He deals first 
with the disease of the soul.—adievrar: 
Jesus declares the forgiveness of his 
sins, not with the authority of an ex- 
ceptional person, but with sympathy and 
insight, as the interpreter of God’s will 
and the law of the universe. That law 
is that past error need not be a doom; 
that we may take pardon for granted; 
forgive ourselves, and start anew. The 
law holds, Jesus believed, both in the 
physical and in the moral sphere. In 
combining pardon with healing of bodily 
disease in this case, He was virtually 
announcing a general law. ‘ Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth 
all thy diseases,” Ps. ciii. d 
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Cor. x. 29. 
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: Mt. xix. 
24. Lk. xvi. 17 (with acc, and inf,). 


1 For ev (SCD, Tisch.) BM have et8ws. The tendency of the scribes would be 
to use the same word as in ver. 2. W.H. has edws in text but bracketed, way in 


margin. 
2 S8BCD omit vpes, 
® adrevrar SB. 
4 cov in SBCDL. 
5 eyepe NBCDLZ. 


6 eyeipe in B and D with xa; the more forcible word. 


Ver. 3. tives T. Ypappatéwy: some 
scribes present on this occasion. Ominous 
fact duly introduced by t8ov; its signifi- 
cance still more distinctly recognised by 
Luke, who gives it prominent mention 
at the beginning of his narrative (ver. 17). 
Sure sign of the extent, depth, and 
quality of Christ’s influence.--BAawgypet: 


of course; the prophet always is a 


scandalous, irreverent blasphemer from 
the conventional point of view. The 
scribes regarded forgiveness purely under 
the aspect of prerogative, and in self- 
defence Jesus must meet them on their 
own ground. His answer covers the 
whole case. There is more than preroga- 
tive in the matter; there is the right, 
duty, privilege, and power of every man 
to promote faith in pardon by hearty 
proclamation of the law of the moral 
world. This is dealt with first.—Ver. 4. 
évOupyjoets: Jesus intuitively read their 
thoughts as He read the mental state of 
the sick man.—tva ti: elliptical for tva 
vt yévnrat understood = in order that 
what may happen, do you, etc. (vide 
Baumlein, Schul. Gram., § 696, and 
Goodwin’s Syn., § 331). — Ver. 5. 
eixotérepov (from ed and Kéwos, whence 
evxomwos ; in N.T. (Gospels) only the 
comparative neuter is found, as here). 
The question as to ability, Suvapts, is 
first disposed of ; which is easter — 
eiweiv; they are both alike easy to 
say; the vital matter is saying with 
effect. Saying here stands for doing. 
And to do the one thing was to do the 


other. To heal was to forgive. It is 
implied that it is easier to forgive than 
to make a palsied man strong. Christ 
means that the one is ordinary, the 
other extraordinary; the one is within 
the power of any man, the other belongs 
only to the exceptional man; there is na 
assumption in declaring pardon, there is 
pretension in saying ‘‘arise and walk ”.— 
Ver. 6. iva Sé cidfre: transition tc the 
other aspect, that of éfovala, the point 
raised by the scribes when they looked a 
charge of blasphemy.--6 vids rod dv., 
éari ris yijs: these two phrases point at 
supposed disabilities for forgiving. ‘ For- 
giveness takes place in heaven, and is 
the exclusive prerogative of God,” was 
the thesis of the scribes. ‘It may be 
exercised even on earth, and by the Son 
of Man,’ is the counter thesis of Christ. 
Therefore ‘‘Son of Man” must be a 
title not of dignity but of humiliation. 
Here = one whom ye think lightly of ; 
even He can forgive.—rére héyer. Jesus 
stops short in His speech to the scribes 
and turns to the sick man, saying: 
éyetpe, etc., also in ver. 6, intransitive. 
The reading éyerpa: in T.R., ver. 6, is a 
correction of style, the use of the active 
intransitively being condemned by 
grammarians. Hence this various read- 
ing always occurs. (Vide Suidas, s.v., 
and Buttmann, Gramm., p. 56.)—tThv 
«divyny, a light piece of furniture, easily 
portable. — traye : all three actions, 
arising, lifting, walking, conclusive 
evidence of restored power. — Ver. 
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1 ehoBynOnoav in SBD (Tisch., W.H.) e8avpacay (CLA al.) gives a commonplace 


idea more to the taste of the scribes. 
2 modovGer in ${D (Tisch.). 


5 avaxeipevov avtov in N¥°C, as in text in most MSS. 


4 kat omitted in ND. 


7. Said, done; a convincing ar- 
gumentum ad hominem. Who would 
dispute the right to forgive to one who 
could do that, or persist in the charge of 
blasphemy against Him? At least those 
who do will get little sympathy from the 
mass of spectators.—Ver. 8. iSdvres 
ot dyAot. The people are free from the 
petty jealousies and pedantic theories of 
the professional class ; broad facts settle 
the matter for them. They probably 
had no scruples about the forgiving, but 
ifthey, hadthe miracle would put an end 
to them: the manifest authority and 
power a witness of the non-apparent 
(wovettar THY davepay [éSovclav] Texp1,- 
ploy Tis aavows. Euthy.).—époBybncayv, 
they feared; may point to a change of 
mind on the part of some who at first 
were influenced by the disapproving 
mood of the scribes. The solemn frown 
of those who pass for saints and wise 
men is a formidable thing, making many 
cowards. But now a new fear takes the 
place of the old, perhaps not without a 
touch of superstition. 

Vv. 9-13. The publican feast (Mk. 
ii. 13-17; Lk. v. 27-32). The point of 
interest for the evangelist in this narra- 
tive is not the call of the publican disci- 
ple, but the feast which followed, a 
feast of publicans and “sinners” at 
which Jesus was present proclaiming 
by action what He formerly proclaimed 
by word: a sinful past no doom. The 
story, though not a miracle-history, 
finds a place here because it follows 
the last in Mark, in whose Gospel the 
incident of the palsied man forms the 
first of a group serving one aim—to show 
the beginnings of the conflict between 
Jesus and the religious leaders. The 
same remark applies to the next section. 

Ver, 9. wapdywv éxeidev: passing 


along from the scene of the last incident, 
Jesus arrives at the custom-house of 
Capernaum (TeAo@viov).—elSev . . . Mar- 
Oaiov Aey.: there He saw a man named 
Matthew. (On the identity of Matthew 
with Levi in Mark and Luke, wide 
Mark.) Capernaum being near the 
boundary and on the caravan road be- 
tween Egypt and Damascus, Matthew | 
would be a busy man, but, doubtless, 
Christ and he have met before.—’Akoh- — 
ove por: Jesus acted on His own plans, 
but the recent encounter with the scribes 
would not be without influence on this 
new departure—the call of a publican. | 
It was a kind of defiance to the party 
who cherished hard thoughts not only 
about pardon but about those who 
needed pardon. An impolitic step the 
worldly-wise would say; sure to create 
prejudice. But those who are too 
anxious to conciliate the prejudices of 
the present do nothing for the future.— 
aévarras AxokevOnorev: prompt compli- 
ance, probably with some astonishment 
at the invitation. 

Ver.10. Kal éyévero, etc. The narra- 
tive of this incident in all three Syn- 
optists is condensed, and the situation 
not clear. What house is meant (év rq 
oix.), and why so many (qoddol)? 
‘““There were many,” Mark remarks, 
emphatically (ii. 15), and the t803 here 
implies that something important took 
place. Luke infers (for we need not 
suppose independent information) that it 
is a feast (Soxjy), and, doubtless, he is 
right. But given by whom? Levi, 
according to Luke. It may have been 
so, but not necessarily as the prime 
mover; possibly, nay, probably, as the 
agent of his new Master. Our thoughts 
have been too much biassed by the 
assumption that the call of Matthew in 
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this section is the main thing, and the 
feast an accompanying incident, a fare- 
well feast of Matthew’s in which Jesus 
assively partook. The truth, probably, 
is that the call was a preliminary to the 
feast, the first step in the working out of 
aplan. Jesus aims at a mission among 
the reprobated classes, and His first step 
is the call of Matthew to discipleship, 
and His second the gathering together, 
through him, of a large number of these 
classes to a social entertainment; the 
place of meeting being, possibly, not a 
private house, whether Christ’s or Mat- 
thew’s, but a public hall. If Matthew’s 
house or Simon’s (in which Jesus pro- 
bably had His home, vide Mark) was 
large enough to have a quadrangular 
court, the gathering might be there, 
where, according to Faber, Archdologie 
der Hebrdev, p. 408, meetings of various 
sorts were held, In any case it was a 
great affair—scores, possibly hundreds, 
present, too large for a room in a house, 
a conventicle meeting, so to speak; a 
meeting with such people in the Syna- 
gogue not being possible. For further 
remarks vide on Mark.—red@var rab 
GpaptwAoi: publicans naturally, if Mat- 
thew was the host, but why apap.? He 
was a respectable man; are the apap. 
simply the teAdvar as viewed from the 
outside, so named in anticipation of the 
Pharisaic description of the party? If 
Jesus was the inviter, they might be a 
distinct class, and worse, very real sin- 
ners, for His aim was a mission among 
the social Pariahs. 
Ver. 11. tSdvres ol Gap. Here wasa 
good chance for the critics, really a 
scandalous affair !—rois pabytais. They 
spoke to the disciples, possibly, as Euthy. 


Vide on Lk. v. 32 for its effect on the sense. 


Zig. suggests, to alienate them from the 
Master, possibly lacking courage to attack 
Him face to face. 

Ver. 12. 6 8é a. elev: to whom? 
Were the fault-finders present to hear? 
—ov xpelay, etc.: something similar can 
be cited from classic authors, vide in- 
stances in Grotius, Elsner, and Wetstein. 
The originality lies in the application= 
the physician goes where he is needed, 
therefore, I am here among the people 
you contemptuously designate publicans 
and sinners. The first instalment, this, 
of Christ’s noble apology for associating 
with the reprobates—a great word. 
Ver. 13. wopevOévres p.ddere: a common 
expression among the Rabbis, but they 
never sent men to learn the particular 
lesson that God prefers mercy to sacri- 
fice,—kal ov, does not imply that sacri- 
fice is of no account.—é@ eos (€Xeov in T. 
R., a correction by the scribes), accusa- 
tive neuter. Masculine nouns of 2nd de- 
clension are often neuter 3rd in N. T. and 
Sept.—AOov: Jesus speaks as one having 
a mission.—apeptwrovs: and it is to the 
sinful, in pursuance of the principle em- 
bodied in the prophetic oracle—a mission 
of mercy. The words toyvovres, ver. 
12, and Sixalous, ver. 13, naturally sug- 
gest the Pharisees as the class meant. 
Weiss, always nervously afraid of allegor- 
ising in connection with parabolic utter- 
ances, protests, contending that it is 
indifferent to the sense of the parable 
whether there be any ‘whole’ or 
righteous. But the point is blunted if there 
be no allusion. xadéoa. here has the 
sense of calling to a feast. 

Vv. 14-17. The fast-question (Mk. 
ii, 18-22; Lk. v. 33-39). Tére. Our 
evangelist makes a temporal connectior 
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out of what in Mark is merely topical, 
another of the group of incidents showing 
Jesus in conflict with current opinion 
and practice. Where it happened can- 
not be determined, but it is brought in 
appositely after the feast of the publicans, 
serving with it to illustrate the free 
unconventional life of the Jesus-circle.— 
mporépxovTat... of pad. lwdvvov. The 
interrogants here are John’s disciples; 
in Mark, unknown persons about John’s 
disciples with the Pharisees; in Luke, 
who treats this incident as a continuation 
of the last, the fault-finders are the same 
as before (ot 8). Mark probably gives 
the true state of the case. Some persons 
unknown, at some time or other, when 
other religious people were fasting, and 
the Jesus-circle were observed not to be 
fasting, came and remarked on the dis- 
sidence.—8.arl: the interrogants wanted 
to know the reason. But the important 
thing for us is the fact, that Jesus and 
His disciples did not conform to the 
common custom of religious people, in- 
cluding the disciples of the Baptist. It 
is the first instance of an extensive 
breach with existing religious usage.— 
0% vnorevover: the broad patent fact; if 
they did any fasting it was not apparent. 

Ver. 15. «al elev: The question 
drew from Jesus three pregnant para- 
bolic sayings: bright, genial, felicitous 
impromptus; the first a happy apology 
for His disciples, the other two the 
statement of a general principle.—ot viol 
rod vupdavos. The mere suggestion of 
this name for the disciples explains all. 
Paranymphs, friends of the bridechamber, 
companions of the bridegroom, who act 
for him and in his interest, and bring the 
bride to him. How can they be sad (js) 
SévavTar mevOeiv) ? The point to note is 
that the figure was apposite. The life 
of Jesus and His disciples was like a 


wedding feast—they the principal actors. 
The disciples took their tone from the 
Master, so that the ultimate fact was the 
quality of the personal piety of Jesus. 
Therein lay the reason of the difference 


commented on. It was not irreligion, as — 


in the case of the careless; it was a 
different type of religion, with a Father- 
God, a kingdom of grace open to all, 
hope for the worst, and spiritual spon- 
taneity.—éhevoovrat hpgpar. While the 
Bridegroom is with them life will be a 
wedding feast; when He is taken from 
them it will make a great difference; 
then (rére) they will grieve, and therefore 
fast; a hidden allusion to the tragic end 
foreseen by Jesus of this happy free life, 
the penalty of breaking with custom. 

Vv. 16,17. The substitution of wye- 
tevoverw for wevOciv, in the close of ver. 
15, implicitly suggested a principle which 
is now explicitly stated in parabolic 
form: the great law ofcongruity ; practice 
must conform to mood; the spirit must 
determine the form. These sayings, 
apparently simple, are somewhat ab- 
struse. They must have been over the 
head of the average Christian of the 
apostolic age, and Luke’s version shows 
that they were diversely interpreted. 
Common to both is the idea that it is 
bootless to mix heterogeneous things, 
old and new in religion. This cuts two 
ways. It defends the old as well as the 
new; the fasting of John’s disciples as 
well as the non-fasting of Christ’s. Jesus 
did not concern Himself about Pharisaic 
practice, but He was concerned to defend 
His own disciples without disparagement 
of John, and also to prevent John’s way 
and the respect in which he was justly 
held from creating a prejudice against 
Himself, The double application of the 
principle was therefore present to His 
mind.—Ver. 16, ovdelg ... wahard. No 
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1 For the future, in most MSS., S§B have awohAwvrat (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 All uncials have apdorepou. 
5 The reading is in confusion here. 


B has after apywv,es apocehOwv, probably 


the true reading out of which all variants arose (r1s for ets; evs Om. eAOwv for poe; 


ets EhOwv, ehOwv.). 


4S8CD have the imp. B as in text. 
one putteth a patch of an unfulled, raw 
piece of cloth (faxes from fyyvupr) on 
an old garment.—ré whvjpepa avdrod, the 
filling, the patch which fills; of it, i.e., 
the old garment, not of the unfulled cloth 
(Euthy., Grotius, De W., etc.).—atpe 

aad, taketh from = tears itself away by 
contraction when wetted, taking a part 
of the old garment along with it.—ral 
... yéverat, and so a worse rent takes 
place. This looks in the direction of an 

apology for John and his disciples (so 
Weiss) = they and we are in sympathy 
in the main, but let them not assimilate 
their practice to ours; better remain as 
they are; imitation would only spoil a 
good type of piety. What is to be done 
with the unfulled cloth is not indicated, 

but it goes without saying. Let it 
remain by itself, be fulled, and then 
turned into a good new garment. 

Ver. 17. The new parable of the 
wine and wine-skins is introduced, not 
merely because the Speaker is full of 
matter, but because it enables Him aptly 
to show both sides of the question, the 
twofold application of the principle.— 
ovSé BadAovaw: nobody puts new wine 
into old skins; véos applied to wine, 
xatvés to skins (aoKkots Katvots). véos 
is new in time, xatwés in quality. That 
which is new in time does not necessarily 
deteriorate with age; it may even im- 
prove. That which is new in quality 
always deteriorates with age, like skins 
or cloth, vide Trench’s Synonyms, Ix.— 
ei 82 pyye (vide ad vi. 1): two disastrous 
consequences ensue: skins burst, wine 
spilt. The reason not stated, assumed 
to be known. New wine ferments, old 


skins have lost their toughness and 
stretchableness. ‘They have become 
hard leather and give no more”’ (Koets- 
veld, De Gelijkenissen, p. 99). That is 
the one side—keep the old to the old.— 
GAAG BddAovet . . . cvvTypodvrat: this 
is the other—the new to the new; new 
wine in fresh skins, and both are pre- 
served as suiting one another. With 
reference to the two parables, Schanz 
remarks that, in the first, the point of 
comparison is the distinction between 
part and whole, in the second form and 
contents are opposed to each other, 
So after him, Holtzmann in H.C. 
Weiss takes both parables as explaining 
the practice of John’s disciples, Holtz- 
mann as giving reasons why Christ’s 
disciples differed from all others. The 
truth as above indicated lies between. 
Vv. 18-26. The daughter of Fairus, 
with interlude (Mk. v. 21-43; Lk. viii. 
40-56). Given by Matthew in immediate 
connection with the discourse on fast- 
ing, but by Mark, and Luke following 
him, in connection with the return from 
the eastern shore, after the story of the 
demoniac. Ver. 18. i8o0b... Adywv: 
exactly the same formula as in viii. 2,— 
G@pxev, an important person, a ruler 
of synagogue, according to Mark.—efs: 
peculiar here, but taken from Mark 
where it is intelligible, the suppliant 
being there described as one of the rulers 
of the synagogue. The word puzzled 
the scribes, and gave rise to many variants 
(vide crit. note).—aptu érehedtyoev : this 
statement of Matthew, compared with 
those of Mark and Luke, which make 
the father say his daughter was dying, 
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has created work for the harmonists. 
The patristic view (Chrys., Theophy., 
Euthy.), that the statement was an 
inference from the condition in which he 
left her, or a natural exaggeration, has 
been adopted by many. Probably it is 
an inaccuracy of the evangelist’s due to 
abbreviation. The girl was dead when 
Jesus arrived; that was all he cared 
about. The ruler thought Jesus could 
do anything short of raising from the 
dead, save even in articulo mortis. But 
our evangelist gives him credit for more 
faith ; that Jesus can bring back from the 
dead, at least when death has just taken 
place.—{yoerat, not remain living, but 
revive, come to life again (Fritzsche).— 
Ver.19. éyepOels apparently refers back 
to ver. 10, implying close sequence— 
feasting, fasting, dying; such is life 
indeed. 

Vv. 20-22. The story is suspended at 
this point by an interlude.—Ver. 20, kal 
(Sov: a new applicant for help appears on 
the scene, on the way to Jairus’ house.— 
yuvy . . . érm,awoman who had suffered 
for twelve years from some kind of bloody 
flux.—dmiobev: realistic feature; from 
womanly shame or the morbid shrinking 
of chronic ill-health, or out of regard to 
the law concerning uncleanness (Lev. 


xv.).—kpaourdSou, Hebrew NW (Num. 


xv. 38), fringes at the four corners of the 
outer garment, to remind of the com- 
mandments, In dress Jesus was not 
nonconformist. His mantle, tparroy, 
had its epdomeSa like other people’s.— 
HWaro, touched one of the tassels; the 
least possible degree of contact enough 
to ensure a cure, without notice; faith, 
superstition and cunning combined. 
Ver. 21. €deye yap év éaurq: such was 
her little private scheme. Ver. 22, 6 
Be |. orpadels wal l8dv. Matthew's 
narrative here is simple as compared 
with that of Mark and Luke, probably a 
transcript from Apostolic Document, 
concerned mainly about the words of 
Jesus. So far as our evangelist is con- 
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cerned the turning round of Jesus might 
be an accident, or due to consciousness 
of a nervous jerk instinctively understood 
to mean something.—@dprea, Ovyatep, 
again as in ix. 2, a terse, cordial sym- 
pathetic address; there child toa man, 
here daughter to a mature woman.— 
aiotis, no notice taken of the super- 
stition or the cunning, only of the good 
side; mark the rhythm: 4 wiotis cov 
oéowkév oe, again in Lk. vii. 50, where, 
with mopevov els eipyynv, it forms a 
couplet.—eéowkev, perfect, not future, 
to convey a feeling of confidence = you 
are a saved woman,—xkal éo@@y, and so 
she was from that hour. A true story in 
the main, say Strauss and Keim, strictly 
a case of faith-cure. 

Vv. 23-26. The narrative returns to 
the case of Jairus’ daughter. Ver. 23, 
éXOav . . . Kal Say, circumstantial 
participles leading up to what Jesus 
said, the main fact.—rots atAnras, etc. : 
the girl was only just dead, yet already 
a crowd had gathered about the house, 
brought together by various motives, 
sympathy, money, desire to share in the 
meat and drink going at such a time (so 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., ut ederent et 
biberent), and of course making a con- 
fused din. —@opuBotpevoy, the part. =a 
relative with finite verb =the crowd 
which was making a din. The crowd, 
besides the avAnrai, tibicines, flute- 
players, would include some hired 
mourning women (Jerem. ix. 17), prefice, 
whose duty it was to sing nena in praise 
of the dead. Mourning, like everything 
else, had been reduced to system, two 
flutes and one mourning woman at the 
burial of a wife incumbent on the 
poorest man (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.). 
The practice in Greece and Rome was 
similar ; proofs in Grotius, Elsner, Wet- 
stein. Vide also Marquardt, Handbuch 
der Rom, Alterthimer, vol. vii., p. 341, 
where it is stated that by the twelve 
Tables the number of fibicines was 
limited to ten, and that before the Punic 
war, at least, prefice were employed.— 
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Ver. 24. Gvaywpette, retire! Hired 
mourners distasteful to Jesus, who 
gladly avails Himself of this opportunity 
of dismissing them,—ot yap amdOave: no 
need of you yet, for the maid (kopacvov, 
dim. for xdépy, but = puella in late 
Greek) is not dead. A welcome word 
to naturalistic commentators, giving a 
plausible basis for the hypothesis of an 
apparent death or swoon (Schleier., Keim, 
‘etc.), mot to be taken prosaically as 
meant to deny death. Yet Carr (C. G. 
T.) thinks it open to question whether 
it ought not to be taken literally, and 
doubtful whether xotpao@at is ever used 
in a metaphorical sense in the N. T. or 
elsewhere. The derisive laughter of the 
crowd (kateyédwyv) is good evidence to 
the contrary.—éfeBAyOn: not to be 
pressed as implying physical force, 
non vi et manibus, sed voce jussuque 
(Fritzsche), a tone and manner not to 
be resisted, the house therefore soon 
cleared of the noisy crowd.—Ver. 26, 
é&AOev 4 ., against the wish of Jesus, 
who did not desire raising the dead to be 
regarded as a part of His ordinary work. 
Perhaps that was why He said: “she 
sleepeth” (Weiss, L. J., Marcus-Evang.). 
—riy yiv éxeivny: Weiss thinks the ex- 
pression implies that the evangelist is a 
stranger to Palestine (Weiss-Meyer). 
Vv. 27-31. Two blind men.—This 
miracle-narrative and the next 


paratively colourless and uninteresting. 
They bring under notice two new types 
of disease, blindness and possession 
accompanied with dumbness. The 
interest in both cases, however, lies not 
so much in the cures as in the words 
spoken.—Ver, 27. tvddol: blindness 
common from limestone dust in the air 
and changing temperature.—vids A., 
Messianic appellation, first time ad- 
dressed to Jesus, a point of interest for 
the evangelist; not welcome to Jesus, 
who feared the awakening of false ex- 
pectations. Therefore He took no notice 
of them on the way to His house, whither 
He retired after the last incident.—Ver. 
28. édOdvrt els +. 0. mrpoonAOov: they 
follow, and Jesus at last takes notice of 
them, asking if they have faith in His 
power. His previous conduct might 
throw doubt on His willingness, but that 
is dispelled by speaking to them.—vat: 
a prompt glad “yes” is their answer.— 
Ver. 30. yvedyOnoav,a Hebraism. The 
Jews thought of blind eyes as shut, and 
of seeing eyes as open.—éveBpusOn, 
sternly enjoined (vide Mk. i. 43). The 
paraphrase of Euthy. Zig. gives a vivid 
idea of the meaning, ‘‘looked severely, 
contracting His eyebrows, and shaking 
His head at them, as they are wont to 
do who wish to make sure that secrets 
will be kept ”.—Ver. 31. év 6An 7. y. ex. 
(vide remarks on ver. 26). 
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Vv. 32-34. The dumb demoniac ‘Lk. 
xi. 14). A slight narrative, very meagre 
in comparison with the story of the Gera- 
sene demoniac, the interest centring in 
the conflicting comments of spectators 
which probably secured for it a place in 
the Logia of Matthew. Ver. 32. Avtdv 
é&epyopevev: while the two blind men are 
going out they bring another sufferer to 
the great Healer; an incessant stream of 
applicants for aid flowing towards His 
door.—xadév: dumbness the apparent 
symptom. Theword literally means blunt, 
and in Homer (I1., ii. 390) is applied to a 
weapon. InN. T. it is used with refer- 
ence to the senses and faculties, here the 
faculty of speech (ver. 33, édddnceyv), 
in xi. 5, that of hearing.—SatpoviLdpevov: 
the inferred cause, It was known that 
the dumbness was not due to any physi- 
cal defect. Speech seemed to be prevent- 
ed by some foreign spiritual power; the 
mental disease, possibly, melancholy.— 
Ver. 33. éAdAnoev: that cured, speech 
followed.—€@atpacay: the crowd present 
wondered, hearing one speak whom they 
had so long known to be dumb.—ovSéqore 
épdvn, etc.: thus they expressed their 
surprise; the like was never seen in 
Israel. ¢dvy is impersonal, the refer- 
ence being to the change in the man; 
the manner of expression is colloquial, 
end it is idle to discuss the precise mean- 
mg of otrws, and what nominative is to 
be supplied to épavy. It is more to the 
purpose to inquire why this seemingly 
minor miracle should make so great an 
impression. Perhaps we should not 
isolate it, but take it along with the other 
marvels that followed in quick succession 
as joint causes of admiration, The 
people were worked up into a high 
measure of astonishment which, at last, 
found vent in these words. So in effect 
Euthy., also Rosenmiiller (‘‘tot signa, tam 
admirabilia, tam celeriter, neque con- 
tactu tantum, sed et verbo, et in omni 


morborum genere”).—Ver. 34. of 5 Gap. 
fdeyov. The multitude admired, but the 
Pharisees said. They are watching 
closely the words and acts of Jesus and 
forming their theories. They have got 
one for the cures of demoniacs.—év 7G 
dpxovrt +. 8: He casts out demons in 
the power of the prince of demons. 
Probably they did not believe it, but it was 
plausible. How differently men view 
the same phenomenon (ude on Matt. 
xii. 22 f.). 

Vv. 35-38. These verses look both 
backwards and forwards, winding up the 
preceding narrative of words and deeds 
from chap. v. onwards, and introducing 
a new aspect of Christ’s work and experi- 
ence. The connection with what follows 
is strongest, and the verses might, with 
advantage, have formed the commence- 
ment of chap. x. Yet this general state- 
ment about Christ’s teaching and healing 
ministry (ver. 35) obviously looks back to 
iv. 23, 24, and, therefore, fitly ends the 
story to which the earlier summary 
description of the ministry in Galilee 
forms the introduction. It is, at the 
same time, the prelude to a second act 
in the grand drama (chap. ix. 35—xiv. 
12). In the first act Jesus has appeared 
as an object of general admiration; in 
the second He is to appear as an object 
of doubt, criticism, hostility. 

Ver, 36. ay 8 tovs dyAovs: in the 
course of His wanderings Jesus had 
Opportunities of observing the condition 
of the people, and at length arrived at a 
clear, definite view as to the moral and 
religious situation. It was very sombre, 
such as to move His compassion (éom)ay- 
xvloOy, post classical, in Gospels only). 
The state of things suggested two 
pictures to His mind: a neglected flock 
of sheep, and a harvest going to waste 
for lack of reapers. Both imply, not 
only a pitiful plight of the people, but 
a blameworthy neglect of duty on the 
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part of their religious guides—the shep- 
herds by profession without the shep- 
herd heart, the spiritual husbandmen 
without an eye for the whitening fields 
and skill to handle the sickle. The 
Pharisaic comments on the Capernaum 
mission festival (ix. 11) were sufficient to 
justify the adverse judgment. Their 
question on that occasion meant much, 
and would not be forgotten by Jesus.— 
éoxvdpévor, epippévor, graphic words, 
clear as to general import, though 
variously understood as to their precise 
meaning. The former may mean 
“flayed” (from cxdAov, Holtz., H. C.), or 
‘hunted ” and tired out (Weiss-Meyer), 
the practical sense is “exhausted by 
long, aimless wandering, foot-sore and 
fleece-torn”. The other points to the 
natural sequel—lying down, scattered 
about (plrrw), here one, there another, 
‘on the hill side, just where they found 
themselves unable to go a step further. 
A flock can get into such a condition 
only when it has no shepherd to care for 
it and guide it to the pastures. 

Vv. 37, 38. Oepiopos: a new figure 
coming in abruptly in the narrative, but 
not necessarily so close together in 
Christ’s mind. The one figure suits the 
mood of passive sympathy; the other, 
that of the harvest, suits the mood of 
active purpose to help. It would not be 
long in the case of Jesus before the one 
mood passed into the other. He could 
not be a mere pitying spectator. He 
must set on foot a mission of help. 
The Capernaum feast was the first stage ; 
the mission of the twelve the second. 
The word “harvest” implies spiritual 
susceptibility. Weiss protests against 
this inference as allegorising interpre- 
tation of a parabolic saying which simply 
points to the want of suitable labourers 


(vide L. J,.ii. 119). So also Schanz 
maintains, against Euthy., that not sus- 
ceptibility but need is pointed to. But, 
as against Weiss, it is pertinent to ask: 
what suggested the figure of a harvest 
if not possibilities of gain to the 
kingdom of God, given sympathetic 
workers? This hopeful judgment as to 
the people of the land, contrasted with 
Pharisaic despair and contempt, was 
characteristic of Jesus (vide my Kingdom 
of God, chap. v.).—€pydrat éXlyou: pro- 
fessional labourers, men busying them- 
selves with inculcation of moral and 
religious observances, abundant; but 
powerless to win the people because with- 
out sympathy, hope, and credible accept- 
able Gospel. Their attempts, if any, 
only make bad worse—(sub legis on- 
ere egrotam plebem, Hilary). ‘Few” 
—as yet only one expert, but He is train- 
ing others, and He has faith in prayer for 
better men and times.—Ver. 38. Sen Oye: 
the first step in all reform—deep, devout 
desire out of a profound sense of need. 
The time sick and out of joint—God 
mend it !—éqws ¢«Bddy, etc. The pray- 
er, expressed in terms of the parabolic 
figure, really points to the ushering in of 
a new era of grace and humanity— 
Christian as opposed to Pharisaic, legal, 
Rabbinical. Inthe old time men thought 
it enough to care for themselves even in 
religion ; in the new time, the impulse and 
fashion would be to care for others. 
éxBady, a strong word (cf. Mk. iv. 29, 
G@rooréAher), even allowing for the 
weakened force in later Greek, implying 
Divine sympathy with the urgent need. 
Men must be raised up who can help the 
time. Christ had thorough faith in a 
benignant Providence. Luke gives this 
logion in connection with the mission of 
the seventy (x. 2). 
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CHAPTER X. THE GALILEAN MISSION. 
The beginnings of the mission to the 
neglected “lost”? sheep of Israel may be 
found in the Capernaum feast (ix. 10). 
As time went on Jesus felt increasingly 
the pressure of the problem and the need 
for extended effort. Matthew’s call was 
connected with the first stage of the 
movement, and that disciple was Christ’s 
agent in bringing together the gathering 
of publicans and sinners. He is now 
about to employ all the intimate dis- 
ciples He has collected about Him and 
through them to spread the movement 
all over Galilee. They will be a poor 
substitute for Himself, yet not wholly 
useless like the scribes, for they have 
heard His teaching on the hill and 
imbibed somewhat of His spirit of love. 

Vv. 1-15. The Twelve: their names, 
mission, and relative instructions (Mk. 
iii. 14-19, vi. 7-13, Lk. ix. 1-6). 

Ver. 1. mpockaherdpevos: this does 
not refer to the call to become disciples, 
but to a call to men already disciples to 
enter on a special mission.—rovs 8a5exa, 
the Twelve. The article implies that a 
body of intimate disciples, twelve in 
number, already existed. The evangelist 
probably had Mk. iii. 14 in view. He 
may also reflect in his language the 
feeling of the apostolic age to which 
the Twelve were familiar and famous. 
Hitherto we have made the acquaintance 
of five of the number (iv. 18-22, ix. 9). 
Their calls are specially reported to 
illustrate how the body of twelve grew.— 
éfovotay, authority, not to preach, as we 
might have expected, but to heal. The 
prominence given to healing in this 
mission may surprise and disappoint, 
and even tempt to entertain the suspicion 
that the exalted ideas concerning the 
Twelve of after years have been read into 
the narrative. This element is certainly 
least prominent in Mark. Yet to some 
extent it must have had a place in the 
mission, The people in Galilee had all 
keard of Jesus and His work, and it was 
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no use sending the Twelve unless they 
could carry with them something of His 
power,—rvevp.dtwy a., genitive objective, 
as in John xvii. 3, Rom. ix. 21. Gore 
éx ... «al Qepaweverv, dependent also 
on éfovelayv (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5), ore with 
infinitive indicating tendency of the 
power. qwaoav vécov, etc., echo of iv. 
23. 

Ver. 2. trav 8 545. aroardédav: etc, 
the evangelist finds here a convenient 
place for giving the names of the Twelve, 
called here for the first and last time 
améoto\a, with reference at once to the 
immediate minor mission (from awoo7téA- 
Rew, vide ver. 5) and to the later great 
one. One half of them are for us mere 
names, and of one or two even the names 
are doubtful, utterly obscure, yet, doubt- 
less, in their time and sphere faithful 
witnesses. They are arranged in pairs, 
as if following the hint of Mark that they 
were sent out by two and two, each pair 
connected with a «at (so in Luke, not in 
Mark).—rpGros: at the head of the list 
stands Peter, first not only numerically 
(Meyer) but in importance, a sure matter 
of fact, though priestly pretensions based 
on it are to be disregarded. He is first 
in all the lists.—6 Aey. Nérpos: a fact 
already stated (iv. 18), here repeated 
probably because the evangelist had his 
eye on Mark's list (iii, 16) or possibly to 
distinguish this Simon from another in 
the list (No. 11). Ver. 3. BapSodopatos, 
the 6th, one of the doubtful names, com- 
monly identified with Nathanael (John 
i. 46).—MartOaios 6 reXavys, one of four 
in the list with epithets: Peter the first, 
Simon the sealot, Judas the traitor, 
Matthew the publican ; surely not with- 
out reason, except as echoing ix. g 
(Meyer). Matthew stands second in his 
pair here, before Thomas in Mark and 
Luke. Position and epithet agree, 
indicative, Euthy. suggests, of modesty 
and self-abasement.—Ver. 4. Zipev 6 
Kavavaios: Luke gives trav xah. Zyhorhy 
=the zealot, possibly a piece of in- 
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Acts ii. 36. 
vii. 42. 


The reading in T. R. 


as above is simply a conflate reading combining the two by a connecting phrase, 


© emuxdnOets. 


2 BCDL have Kavyavatog, probably the true form. 


8 o before loxap. in NBDA. 


formation based on an _ independent 
reliable source, or his interpretation of 


the Hebrew word OND. The form 


Kavavatos seems to be based on the idea 
that the word referred toa place. Jerome 
took it to mean ‘‘of Cana,” ‘de vico 
Chana Galilaeae”. *lov8as 6 *loxapidrys: 
last in all the lists, as Peter is first. The 
epithet is generally taken as denoting the 
place to which he belonged: the man of 
Issachar (Grotius) ; but most render: the 
man of Kerioth (in Judah, Joshua xv. 25, 
Jer. xlviii, 41) ; in that case the one non- 
Galilean disciple. The ending, -wrys, is 
Greek ; in Mark the Hebrew ending, -w, 
_is given. fet 
Vv. 5-15. Instructions to the missioners. 
Ver. 5. Totrovs 7. 808: These, the Twelve, 
Jesus sent forth, under the injunctions 
following (arapayyeidas).—eis d5dv €0. py 
&réhOnre. This prohibition occurs in 
Matthew only, but there is no reason to 
doubt its authenticity except indeed that 
it went without saying. The very pro- 
hibition implies a consciousness that one 
day the Gospel would go the way of the 
Gentiles, just as Mt. v. 17 implies con- 
sciousness that fulfilling, in the speaker’s 
sense, would involve annulling.—é8év 
é0vav, the way towards (Meyer), the 
genitive being a genitive of motion 
(Fritzsche, Kuhner, § 414, 4), OF a way 
within or of, parallel to wéAw Zapapertay 
in next clause.—eis m. Zap., not even in 
Samaria should they carry on their 
mission, The prohibition is total. 
arédwv does not refer to the chief city 
(Erasmus, Annot., metropolis) or to the 
towns as distinct from the rural parts 
through which at least they might pass 
'(Grotius), It means any considerable 
centre of population. The towns and 
villages are thought of as the natural 


sphere of work (ver. 11), The reason of 
the double prohibition is not given, but 
doubtless it lay in the grounds of policy 
which led Christ to confine His own 
work to Israel, and also in the crude 
religious state of the disciples.—Ver. 6. 
a&rohwidéta, “the lost sheep,’’ an ex- 
pression consecrated by prophetic use 
(Jer. 1. 6, Swete’s ed., xxvii. 6), the epithet 
here first introduced, often occurring in 
Gospels, was used by Jesus not in blame 
but in pity. ‘ Lost’’ in His vocabulary 
meant ‘‘neglected”’ (ix. 36), in danger 
also of course, but not finally and hope< 
lessly given over to perdition, salvable 
if much needing salvation. The term is 
ethical in import, and implies that the 
mission had moral and religious improve- 
ment mainly in view, not mere physical 
benefit through healing agency; teaching 
rather than miraculous acts.—Ver. 7. 
Topevdpevot Knpvooete, aS ye go, keep 
preaching; participle and finite verb, 
both present. Preaching first in the 
Master’s thoughts, if not in the evangel- 
ist’s (ver. 1).—ijyytxev  Baotdrela r. o.: 
the theme is, of course, the kingdom 
longed for by all, constantly on the lips 
of Jesus. The message is: It has come 
nigh to you and is here. Very general, 
but much more, it may be taken for 
granted, was said. The apprentice 
apostles could as yet make no intelligent 
theoretic statement concerning the King- 
dom, but they could tell not a little about 
the King, the Master who sent them, the 
chief object of interest doubtless for ali 
receptive souls, It was a house mission 
(not in synagogue) on which they were 
sent (ver. 12). They were to live as guests 
in selected dwellings, two in one, and 
two in another, for a time, and their 
preaching would take the form of familiar 
conversation on what they had seen and 
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1 vexpovs cyetpere is wanting in L, but well attested by $BCDZ. The position 
varies in MSS., after Sa.p. exBadd. in PA, before Xe. xafap. in BCD. 


heard Jesus do and say. They would 
talk by the hour, healing acts would be 
very occasional, one or two in a village. 
Ver.8. vexpots éyelpere. This clause 
is wanting in several Codd., including L, 


80 often associated with $B in good read- 


ings. It is, however, too well attested to 
be omitted. It must either have founda 
place in the autograph, or it must have 
crept in as a gloss at avery early period. 
The evangelist’s aim seems to be to 
represent Christ as empowering the 
disciples to do the works He is reported 
to have done Himself in chaps. viii., ix. 
That purpose demands the inclusion of 
raising the dead as the crowning miracle 
of the group (raising of daughter of 
Jairus). Yet it is hard to believe that 
Jesus would give power to the disciples 
to do, as an ordinary part of their 
mission, what He Himself did only on 
one or two exceptional occasions. The 
alternatives seem to be either an early 
gloss introduced into the text, or an 
inaccuracy on the part of the evangelist. 
Meyer takes the former view, Weiss 
apparently the latter. We cannot take 
the phrase in a spiritual sense, the other 
clauses all pointing to physical miracles. 
This clause is not in the accounts of 
Mark and Luke. The seventy on their 
return (Luke x. 17) make no mention of 
raising the dead. 

Ver.g. pi xtionode: Vulgate: nolite 
possidere. But the prohibition is directed 
not merely against possessing, but 
against acquiring (kéxrnpat, perfect = 
possess). ‘The question is as to the scope 
of the prohibition. Does it refer merely to 
the way, or also to the mission? In one 
case it will mean: do not anxiously pro- 
cure extensive provision for your journey 
(Meyer) ; in the other it will mean, more 
comprehensively: do not procure for the 
way, or during the mission, the things 
named. In other words, it will be an 
injunction to begin and carry on the 
mission without reward. Though the 
reference seems to be chiefly to the 
starting point, it must be in reality to 
their conduct during the mission. There 


was no need to say: do not obtain gold 
before starting, for that was practically 
impossible. There was need to say: 
do not take gold or silver from those 
whom you benefit, for it was likely to be 
offered, and acceptance of gifts would be 
morally prejudicial. That, therefore, is 
what Jesus prohibits, true to His habit 
of insisting on the supreme value of 


motive. So Jerome (condemnatio avari- 
tiae), Chrys., Hilary, etc. So also 
Weiss. Holtz. (H.C.), while concurring 


in this interpretation, thinks the pro- 
hibition suits better the conduct of the 
Christ-merchants in the Didache than 
the circumstances of the disciples.— 
Xpvosv, Gpyvpov, yadkdv: an anti- 
climax, not gold, not silver, not even a 
copper.—eis tas {avas, in your girdles, 
used for this purpose as well as for 
gathering up the loose mantle, or in 
purses suspended from the girdle. ‘It 
was usual for travellers to carry purses 
(farkd\ra) suspended from their girdles, 
in which they carried the pence” (Euthy.). 
—Ver. 10. wyjpav, a wallet for holding 
provisions, slung over the shoulder 
(Judith xiii. 10, rypav rév Bpwpdtwv).— 
d%0 xLT@vas: not even two under-gar- 
ments, shirts ; one would say very neces- 
sary for comfort and cleanliness in a hot 
climate, and for travellers along dusty 
roads. In Mark the prohibition seems 
to be against wearing two at the same 
time (vi. 8); here against carrying a 
spare one for a change. Possibly we 
ought not to take these instructions 
too literally, but in their spirit —tqoSy- 
para: this does not mean that they 
were to go barefooted, but either without 
a spare pair, or without more substantial 
covering for the feet (shoes) than the 
light sandals they usually wore—mere 
soles to keep the feet off the hard road. 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) distinguishes 
between the two thus: “ usus delicatoris 
fuerunt calcei, durioris atque utilioris 
sandalia”. He states that there were 
sandals, whose soles were of wood, and 
upper part of leather, the two joined by 
nails, and that they were sometimes 
made of rushes or the bark of palms. 
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—paBSov: not even a staff! That can 
hardly be meant. Even from the 
romantic or picturesque point of view 
the procession of pilgrim missioners 
would not be complete without a staff 
each in their hand. If nota necessity, 
at least, it was no luxury. Mark allows 
the staff, creating trouble for the har- 
monists. Grotius suggests: no second 
staff besides the one in hand! Glassius, 
quoted by Fritzsche in scorn, suggests a 
staff shod with iron (scipio) for defence. 
Ebrard, with approval of Godet, thinks 
of two different turns given to the 


Aramaic original |JD ON 3 = 


either “if you take one staff it is 
enough,” or ‘‘if, etc., itis too much”. 
Really the discrepancy is not worth all 
this trouble. Practically the two ver- 
sions come to the same thing: take only 
a staff, take not even a staff; the latter 
is a little more hyperbolical than the 
former. Without even a staff, is the ne 
plus ultra of austere simplicity and self- 
denial. Men who carry out the spirit of 
these precepts will not labour in vain, 
Their life will preach the kingdom better 
than their words, which may be feeble 
and helpless. ‘* Nothing,” says Euthy., 
‘creates admiration so much as a simple, 
contented life” (Bios Goxevos Kal ddu- 
yapkris). — gos... T. Tpopiis: a 
maxim universally recognised. A labourer 
of the type described is not only worthy 
but.sure of his meat; need have no con- 
cern about that. This is one of the few 
sayings of our Lord referred to by St. 
Paul (x Cor. ix. 14), whose conduct as 
an apostle well illustrates the spirit of 
the instructions to the Twelve. 

Vv. 11-15. éferdoare (é« erate, from 
éreés, true; to inquire as to the truth of 
a matter). A host to be carefully sought 
out ineach place: not to stay with the first 
who offers.—&£tos points to personal 
moral worth, the deciding consideration 
to be goodness, not wealth (worth so 


much). The host to be a man generally 
respected, that no prejudice be created 
against the mission (ne praedicationis 
dignitas suscipientis infamia deturpetur, 
Jerome).—petvare: having once secured a 
host, abide with him, shift not about 
seeking better quarters and fare, hurting 
the feelings of the host, and damaging 
your character, as self-seeking men.— 
Ver, 12. ‘Tiv oixiav, the house selected 
after due inquiry. éomdoacde, salute it, 
not asa matter of formal courtesy, but 
with a serious mind, saying: ‘‘ peace be 
with you,” thinking the while of what 
peace the kingdom can bring.—Ver. 13. 
éav pev yf Hj 0. gla: after all pains have 
been taken, a mistake may be made; 
therefore the worthiness of the house 
is spoken of as uncertain (7, in an 
emphatic position, so py 7, in next 
clause).—edOéTw H eiptivyn . . . emio- 
tpabytw. The meaning is: the word of 
peace will not be spoken in vain; it will 
bless the speaker if not those addressed. 
It is always good to wish peace and good 
for others, however the wish may be 
received, There is a tacit warning 
against being provoked by churlish treat- 
ment. Ver. 14. 65 éav pj 8€Eqrar: Christ 
contemplates an unfavourable result of 
the mission in the host’s house, or in the 
town or village generally. The con- 
struction of the sentence is anacolouthi- 
stic, beginning one way, ending another: 
rhetorical in effect, and suitable to emo- 
tional’ speech; cf. Lk. xxi. 6: “these 
things ye see—days will come in which 
not one stone will be left upon another”’ 
(vide Winer, § 63, on such constructions). 
—éfepydpevor: when an _ unreceptive 
attitude has once been decidedly taken 
up, there is nothing for it but to go 
away. Such a crisis severely tests the 
temper and spirit of promoters of good 
causes.—extivatate Tov KoviopToOV: a 
symbolic act practised by the Pharisees 
on passing from heathen to Jewish soil, 
the former being regarded as unclean 
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(Light., Hor. Heb.): Easy to perform, 
not easy to perform in a right spirit; too 
apt to be the outcome of irritation, dis- 
appointment, and wounded vanity =they 
did not appreciate me, I abandon them 
to their fate. Christ meant the act to 
symbolise the responsibility of the in- 
habitants for the result = leave the place, 
feeling that you have done your duty, 
not in anger but in sadness. The act, 
if performed, would be a last word of 
warning (eis paptiptov avrots, Mark and 
Luke). Grotius and Bleek understand it 
as meaning: ‘‘we have nothing more to 
do with you’’.—Ver. 15. yj 2. «al F.: 
Sodom and Gomorrah, a byword for 
great iniquity and awful doom (Is. i. 9), 
ya, land for people.—dvexrérepov: yet 
the punishment of these wicked cities, 
tragic though it was, or the punishment 
still in store, more endurable than that 
of city or village which rejects the 
message of the kingdom. This may 
seem an exaggeration, the utterance of 
passion rather than of sober judgment, 
and a dangerous thing to say to raw 
disciples and apprentice missionaries, 
But the principle involved is plain: the 
greater the privilege rejected the greater 
the criminality. The utterance reveals 
the high value Jesus set on the good 
tidings He commissioned the Twelve to 
preach. 

Vv. 16-39. Prophetic picture of future 
apostolic tribulations. An interpolation 
of our evangelist after his manner of 
grouping logia of kindred import. The 
greater part of the material is given in 
other connections in Mark, and especially 
in Luke. No feeling of delicacy should 
prevent even the preacher from taking 
this view, as it destroys all sense of the 
natural reality of the Galilean mission 
to suppose that this passage formed part 
of Christ’s instructions to the Twelve in. 
connection therewith. Reading into the 
early event the thoughts and experiences 
of a later time was inevitable, but to get 
a true picture of the life of Jesus and His 
disciples, we must keep the two as 
distinct as possible. There may be a 
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doubt as to ver. 16. It stands at the 
beginning of the instructions to the 
Seventy in Luke (x. 2), which, according 
to Weiss (Matth. Evang., p. 263), are 
really the instructions to the Twelve 
in their most original form. But it is 
hard to believe that Jesus took and 
expressed so pessimistic a view of the 
Galilean villagers to whom He was 
sending the Twelve, as is implied in the 
phrase, ‘sheep among wolves,” though 
He evidently did include occasional un- 
receptivity among the possible experiences 
of the mission. He may indeed have 
said something of the kind with an 
understood reference to the hostility of 
Pharisaic religionists, but as it stands 
unqualified, it seems to bear a colouring 
imported from a later period. 

Ver. 16. 80%, something important is 
going to be said.—¢ya, emphatic: Jesus 
is conscious that connection with Him 
will be a source not only of power, but 
of trouble to the Twelve.—év péo-w: not to 
wolves (wpds Avxous, Chrys.). They were 
not sent for that purpose, which would 
be a mission to destruction, but on an 
errand of which that would be an inci- 
dent. ¢v is used here as often, especially 
in later Greek writers, with a verb of 
motion to indicate a subsequent chronic 
State, ‘the result of a love of concise. 
ness” (Winer, § 50, 4, a).—ylverOe ... 
wepiorepai. The serpent, the accepted 
emblem of wisdom (Gen. iii. 1; Ps. iviii. 
5)—wary, sharp-sighted (Grotius); the 
dove of simplicity (Hos. vii. r1, “ silly 
dove,” dvovs, Sept.).—&képator (a, kepdv- 
vvps), unmixed with evil, purely good. 
The ideal resulting from the combina- 
tion is a prudent simplicity; difficult to 
realise. The proverb seems to have 
been current among the Jews. “ God 
Says: ‘with me the Israelites are simple 
as the dove, but against the heathen 
cunning as the serpent’” (Wiinsche, 
Beitrdge)—Ver. 17. trav dvOparev: 
Weiss, regarding ver. 17 as the beginning 
of an interpolation, takes roy generi- 
cally=the whole race of men conceived 
of as on the whole hostile to the truth= 
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ferred. DL omit the whole clause from 


SoOqnoerat to AaAnonte, an error of similar ending. 


xéopos in the fourth Gospel (xv. 19; 
xvii. 14). It seems more natural to find 
in it a reference to the AvKor of ver. 16. 
Beware of the class of men I have in 
view. So Eras., Elsner, Fritzsche.— 
ovvéSpia, the higher tribunals, selected 
<o represent courts of justice of all grades, 
to denote the serious nature of the 
danger._ovvaywyais. The synagogue 
is referred to here, not merely as a place 
of worship, but as a juridical assembly 
exercising discipline and inflicting penal- 
ties (Grotius). Among these was scourg- 
ing (hactTiyorove, vide Acts xxii. 19; 
xxvi. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 24).—Ver. 18. tyepo- 
yas, provincial governors, including the 
three degrees: Propraetors, Proconsuls, 
and Procurators. From the point of 
view of the evangelist, who conceives the 
whole discourse as connected with the 
Galilean mission confined to Jews, 
the reference can only be to Roman 
governors in Palestine. But in Christ’s 
mind they doubtless had a larger scope, 
and pointed to judicial tribulations in the 
larger, Gentile world.—eis paprvptov. 
The compensation for the incriminated 
will be that, when they stand on their 
defence, they will have an opportunity 
of witnessing for the Master (évexev 
2pod) and the Cause. Observe the com- 
bination «al 8% in first clause of this 
verse, kal before émt Fryepdvas, 82 after 
it. It introduces a further particular 
under a double point of view, with Kal 
so far as similar, with 82 so far as different 
Baumlein, Schulgram., § 675, also Gr, 
Partikeln, 188, 9). A more formidable 
experience. : : 

Vv. 19-22. pH pPepyYnoNTE, eter: a 
second counsel against anxiety (Matt. 
vi. 25), this time not as to food and 
raiment, but as to speech at a critical 


hour. With equal emphasis: trouble not 
yourselves either as to manner or matter, 
word or thought (was 4 1’), —So00yjoerar: 
thought, word, tone, gesture—every- 
thing that tends to impress—all will be 
given at the critical hour (év éxelvy TH 
Gpq). In the former instance anxiety 
was restricted to the day (Matt. vi. 34). 
Full, absolute inspiration promised for 
the supreme moment.— ov yap tpeis, etc.: 
not you but the divine Spirit the speaker. 
ov, &AkG, non tam quam, interprets 
Grotius, followed by Pricaeus, Elsner, 
Fritzsche, etc, = not so much you as; 
as if it were an affair of division of 
labour, so much ours, so much, and 
more, God’s. It is, however, all God's, 
and yet all ours. It is a case of 
immanent action, 7d Aadodv év tpiv, 
not of a transcendent power coming in 
upon us to help our infirmity, eking 
out our imperfect speech. Note the 
Spirit is called the Spirit rod WaT POS 
ipady, echo of vi. 32. Some of the 
greatest, most inspired utterances have 
been speeches made by men on trial for 
religious convictions, A good con- 
science, tranquillity of spirit, and a sense 
of the greatness of the issue involved, 
make human speech at such times touch 
the sublime. Theophy. distinguishes 
the human and the divine in such utter- 
ances thus: ours to confess, God’s tomake 
a wise apology (7d pév dpodoyeiv Hpe- 
tepor, Td 88 vodss AwohoyeioGar Gecod). 
—Ver. 22. els rédos, to the end (of the 
tribulations) described (vv. 21-22) ; to the 
end, and not merely at the beginning 
(Theophy., Beza, Fritzsche, Weiss, etc.). 
No easy thing to do, when such in- 
humanities and barbarities are going on, 
all natural and family affections out- 
raged. But it helps to know, as is here 
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indirectly intimated, that there will be 
an end, that religious animosities will 
not last for ever. Even persecutors and 
guillotineers get weary of their savage 
work. On eis réXos Beza remarks: 
declarat neque momentaneam neque per- 
petuam hanc conditionem fore.—otros 
swlyocerat, he, emphatic, he and no 
other, shall be saved, in the day of final 
award (James i. 12, ‘‘shall receive the 
crown of life”); also, for the word is 
pregnant, shall be saved from moral ship- 
wreck. How many characters go miser- 
ably down through cowardice and lack 
of moral fibre in the day of trial ! 

Ver. 23. Srav 8; the thought takes 
a new comforting turn, much needed 
to reconcile disciples to the grim 


prospect. With courage and loyalty 
effort for self-preservation is quite 
compatible. Therefore, when they per- 


secute here flee there.—év tq aéde 
taity, in this city, pointing to it, this 
standing for one.—devyere, flee, very un- 
heroic apparently, but the bravest 
soldier, especially an old campaigner, 
will avail himself of cover when he can, 


eis thv érépav; the reading of NB is 


to be preferred to &\Anv of the T.R., the 
idea being: flee not merely to another 
city numerically distinct, but to a city 
presumably different in spirit (vide vi. 24 
and xi. 16), where you may hope to 
receive better treatment. Thus the 
flight, from being a mere measure of 
self-preservation, is raised to the dignity 
of a policy of prudence in the interest of 
the cause. Why throw away life here 
among a hostile people when you may do 
good work elsewhere >A yap: reason 
for the advice solemnly given; an im- 
portant declaration, and a_ perplexing 
one for interpreters.—od ph, have no 
fear lest, ye will certainly not have 
finished—rehéonre. 
‘‘ gone over” (A.V.) in their evangelising 
tour, or done the work of evangelising 
thoroughly ? (ad fidei et evangelicae vir- 
tutis perfectionem—Hilary), The former 
is the more natural interpretation. And 
yet the connection of thought seems to 


In what sense ?: 


5 SBX omit av, 


demand a mental reference to the quality 
of the work done. Why tarry at one 
place as if you were under obligation to 
convert the whole population to the 
kingdom? The thing cannot be done. 
The two views may be combined thus: 
ye shall not have gone through the 
towns of Israel evangelising them in 
even a superficial way, much less in a 
thorough-going manner. Weiss takes 
the word veh. as referring not to mission 
work but to flight = ye shall not have 
used all the cities as places of refuge, i.e., 
there will always be some place to flee 
to. This is beneath the dignity of the 
situation, especially in view of what 
follows.—fws On 6 vids +. & Here 
again is the peculiar title Son of Man: 
impersonal, but used presumably as a 
synonym for “I”. What does it mean 
in this connection? And what is the 
coming referred to? The latter ques- 
tion can be best answered at a later 
stage. It has been suggested that the 
title Son of Man is here used by Christ 
in opposition to the title Son of David. 
The meaning of ver. 23 on that view is 
this: do not think it necessary to tarry 
at all hazards in one place. Your work 
anywhere and everywhere must be very 
imperfect. Even success will mean 
failure, for as soon as they have re- 
ceived the tidings of the kingdom they 
will attach wrong ideas to it, thinking of 
it as a national kingdom and of me as 
the “Son of David”. No thorough 
work can be done till the Son of Man 
has come, i.e., till a universal Gospel for 
humanity has begun to be preached 
(Lutteroth). This is a fresh suggestion, 
not to be despised, on so obscure a sub- 
ject. We are only feeling our way as to 
the meaning of some of Christ’s sayings. 
Meantime, all that we can be sure of is 
that Christ points to some event not far 
off that will put a period to the apostolic 
mission, 

Vv. 24, 25 point to another source of 
consolation—companionship with the 
Master in tribulation. A hard lot, but 
mine as well as yours; you would not 
expect to be better off than the Master 
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and Lord.—Ver. 25. dpxerév, not as in 
vi. 34 a neuter adjective used as a noun, 
but a predicate qualifying the clause tva 
yev., etc., as noun to verb éort under- 
stood. tva yévyrar instead of the infini- 
tive; 6 Soddos instead of tO SovdAw de- 
pendent like +3 pa@yrg™ on apxerov, by 
attraction of the nearer word yévyrat 
(vide Winer, § 66,5).—oixoSeawérny (-Tp)5 
B.) points to a more intimate relation 
between Jesus and the Twelve, that of a 
head of a house to a family, implying 
greater honour for the latter, and suggest- 
ing an added motive for patient endur- 
ance of the common lot.—oixoderwdrns 
is a late form. [Earlier writers said 
oixlas Scomwdrys, Lob., Phryn., p. 373. 
—BeehfeBovA: an opprobrious epithet ; 
exact form of the word and meaning of 
the name have given more trouble to 
commentators than it is all worth. Con- 
‘sult Meyer ad loc. Weiss (Meyer) re- 
marks that the name of the Prince of the 
demons is not yet sufficiently explained. 
A question of interest is: did the enemies 
of Jesus call Him Beelzebul (or Beelze- 
bub), or did they merely reproach Him 
with connection with Beelzebub? Weiss, 
taking ver. 25 b as an explanatory gloss 
of the evangelist, based on ix. 3, xil. 24, 
adopts the latter view; De Wette and 
Meyer the former. The reading of Co- 
dex B, cixo8eomdry, favours the other 
alternative. The dative requires the 
verb éqexdewav to be taken in the sense 
of to cast up to one. Assuming that 
the evangelist reports words of Jesus 
instead of giving a comment of his own, 
they may quite well contain the informa- 
tion that, among the contemptuous 
epithets applied to Jesus by His enemies, 
was this name. It may have been a 
spiteful pun upon the name, master 
of the house.—wéo@ p.a\Aov implies that 
still worse names will be applied to the 
Twelve. Dictis respondet eventus, remarks 


Grotius, citing in proof the epithets 
yoyras, impostores, applied to the apos- 
tles and Christians by Celsus and Ulpian, 
and the words of Tacitus: convictos in 
odio humani generis, and the general use 
of &eot as a synonym for Christians.— 
olkvaxovs (again in ver. 36), those belong- 
ing to a household or family (from oikia, 
whence also the more common olketos 
bearing a similar meaning). 

Vv. 26, 27. pi otv popyétre: * fear 
not,” and again “fear not” in ver. 28, 
and yet again, 31, says Jesus, knowing 
well what temptation there would be to 
fear. ovv connects with vv. 24, 25; fear 
not the inevitable for all connected with 
me, as you are, take it calmly. -ydp sup- 
plies a reason for fearlessness arising out 
of their vocation. It is involved in the 
apostolic calling that those who exercise 
it should attract public attention. There- 
fore, fear not what cannot be avoided if 
you would be of any use. Fear suits not 
an apostle any more than a soldier or a 
sailor, who both take coolly the risks of 
their calling.—kexahuppévov, aaroxahud- 
Oyicerar; KpuTrov, ywwoOrycerar: the two 
pairs of words embody a contrast be- 
tween Master and disciples as to relative 
publicity. As movements develop they 
come more under the public eye. 
Christ’s teaching and conduct were not 
wholly covered and hidden. There was 
enough publicity to ensure ample criti- 
cism and hostility. But, relatively, His 
ministry was obscure compared to that 
ofthe apostles in after years to which the 
address looks forward. Therefore, more 
not less, tribulation to be looked for. The 
futures &troxad. yvwo. with the relative 
virtually express intention ; cf. Mk. iv. 
22, where tva occurs; the hidden is hidden 
in order to be revealed. That is the law 
of the case to which apostles must recon- 
cile themselves.—Ver. 27. oxoviq, the 
darkness of the initial stage; the begin- 
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nings of great epoch-making movements 
always obscure.—owrf, the light of pub- 
licity, when causes begin to make a noise 
in the wide world.—eis 14 ots: a phrase 
current among Greeks for confidential 
communications. For such communica- 
tions to disciples the Rabbis used the term 


wind, to whisper. AahnOév may be 


understood = what ye hear spoken into 
the ear.—Swpdarwv, on the roofs; not a 
likely platform from our western point 
of view, but the flat-roofed houses of 
the East are in view. Sapa in classics 
means house; in Sept. and N. T., the 
flat roof of a house; in modern Greek, 
terrace. Vide Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, p. 121.—«ypvgare, proclaim with 
loud voice, suitable to your commanding 
position, wide audience, and great theme, 

Vv. 28-31. New antidote to fear 
drawn from a greater fear, and from the 
paternal providence of God. goB1OnrTe 


avd like the Hebrew 1) NY, but 


also one of several ways in which the 
Greeks connected this verb with its 
object.—+r oGpa: that is all the persecu- 
tor as such can injure or destroy He 
not only cannot injure the soul, but the 
more he assails the physical side the 
safer the spiritual.—roy Svvdpevoy Kal 
sp. wal o. Who is that? God, say 
most commentators. Not so, I believe. 
Would Christ present God under this 
aspect in such close connection with the 
Father who cares even for the sparrows ? 
What is to be greatly feared is not the 
final condemnation, but that which leads 
to it—temptation to forsake the cause of 
God out of regard to self-interest or self- 
preservation. Shortly the counsel is; 
fear not the persecutor, but the tempter, 
not the man who kills you for your fidel- 
ity, but the man who wants to buy you 


off, and the devil whose agent he is.—Ver. 
29 orpoviia, dim. for erpovéds, small 
birds in general, sparrows in particu- 
lar.—&ooaplov, a brass coin, Latin as, 
py Of a Spaypx = about #d. The small- 
ness of the price makes it probable that 
sparrows are meant (Fritzsche). Weare 
apt to wonder that sparrows had a price 
at all_—é@v . . . od looks like a Hebra- 
ism, but found also in Greek writers, 
“cannot be called either a Graecism ora 
Hebraism; in every case the writer 
aims at greater emphasis than would 
be conveyed by ovSeis, which properly 
means the same thing, but had become 
weakened by usage” (Winer, § 26).—éat 
vi yiv. Chrys. paraphrases: els way(8a 
(Hom. 34), whence Bengel conjectured 
that the primitive reading was not yqv 
but wayyy, the first syllable of a little 
used word falling out. But Wetstein 
and Fritzsche have pointed out that éai 
does not suit that reading. The idea is 
that not a single sparrow dies from any 
cause on wing or perch, and falls dead 
to the earth —Gvev +r. warpds t. Origen 
(c. Celsum, i. 9) remarks: * nothing use- 
ful among men comes into existence 
without God” (a@¢et). Christ expresses 
a more absolute faith in Providence: 
“the meanest creature passes not out of 
existence unobserved of your Father ”.— 
Ver. 30. tpov, emphatic position; your 
hairs.—rptxes: of little value all together, 
can be lost without detriment to life or 
health.—adeat, all, every one without 
exception,—nprOnpévar, counted. Men 
count only valuable things, gold pieces, 
sheep, etc. Note the perfect Participle, 
They have been counted once for all, and 
their number noted ; one hair cannot go 
amissing unobserved.—Ver. 31. a. o% 
Stadépere: once more, as in vi. 26, a 
comparison between men and birds as 
to value: ye of more worth than many 
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sparrows; one hair of your head as much 
worth to God as one sparrow. “It isa 
litotes to say that there is a great 
difference between many sparrows and 
a human being” (Holtz., H.C.). There 
is really no comparison between them. 
It was by such simple comparisons that 
Jesus insinuated His doctrine of the 
absolute worth of man. 

Vv. 32, 33- Solemn reference to the 
final Fudgment. ov points back to 
ver. 27, containing injunction to make 
open proclamation of the truth.—was 
éetis: nominative absolute at the head 
of the sentence.—év épol, év atta: 
observe these phrases after the verb in 
ver. 32, compared with the use of the 
accusative pe, avréy in the following 
verse: ‘‘confess in me,’’ ‘deny me,” 

’“ confess in him,’ “deny him”. Chry- 
sostom’s comment is: we confess by the 
grace of Christ, we deny destitute of 
grace. Origen (Cremer, Catenae, i. p, 
80) interprets the varying construction 
as indicating that the profit of the faith- 
ful disciple lies in fellowship with Christ 
and the loss of the unfaithful in the lack 
of such fellowship. (Spa 8é, el py Td 
mreovexrnpa tod év ait@ dpohoyotv- 
Tos, Hon OvTws év xpicT@ Sydovrat, 
de rod, “Kaya év atta” Spodoyetv> 76 
88 Kaxdv Tod dpvoupévov, ex Tod [11 
cuvaddar TH apvice Td “ev epol,” 7 
rd ‘‘év avT@ ”.) 

Vv. 34-39. The whole foregoing dis- 
course, by its announcements and con- 
solations, implies that dread experiences 
are in store for the apostles of the faith. 
To the inexperienced the question might 
naturally suggest itself, why? Can the 
new religion not propagate itself quietly 
and peaceably? Jesus meets the ques- 
tion of the surprised disciple with a de- 


cided negative.—Ver. 34. pi voplonre, do 
not imagine, as you are very likely to do 
(cf. v. 17).—*\Oov Badeiy: the use of the 
infinitive to express aim is common in 
Matt., but Christ has here in view result 
rather than purpose, which are not 
carefully distinguished in Scripture. For 
BoAety Luke has Sotvat, possibly with a 
feeling that the former word does not 
suit eipyvnv. It is used specially with re- 
ference to pdyatpav. The aorist points 
to a sudden single action. Christ came 
to bring peace on earth, but not in an 
immediate magical way; peace at last 
through war (Weiss, Matt. Evang.).— 
paxatpav: Luke substitutes Svapepirpdv. 
The connecting link may be that the 
sword divides in two (Heb. iv. 12). 
Grotius says that by the word there 
should be understood; “non bellum sed 
dissidium ’’.—Ver. 35. Description of 
the discord.—8tydaar, to divide in two 
(8tya), to separate in feeling and in- 
terest, here only in N.T.; verifies the 
truth of Grotius’ comment as to the 
‘sword ”.—av@pwmov cata Tov watpds 
avrov. In this and the following 
clauses it is the young that are set 
against the old. ‘In all great revolu- 
tions of thought the change begins from 
the young”’ (Carr, Cambridge Gr, T.),— 
vupoyy, a young wife, here as opposed 
to wevBepas, a daughter-in-law.—Ver. 36. 
éxOpot: the predicate standing first for 
emphasis ; enemies, not friends as one 
would expect, the members of one’s 
family (otkvaxol, as in ver. 25). The 
passage reproduces freely Micah vii. 6.— 
Ver. 37. Such a state of matters imposes 
the necessity of making a very painful 
choice between relatives and truth.— 
gide@v: this verb denotes natural affee- 
tion as distinct from da&yawdw, which 
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points to love of an ethical kind. The 
distinction corresponds to that between 
amare and diligere, Vide Trench, Syno- 
nyms, and Cremer, s v., a@yardo.— 
pov &.os. The Master is peremptory ; 
absolutely demands preference of His 
cause to all claims of earthly relations. 
—Ver. 38. oravpdv. There is here no 
necessary allusion to the death of Jesus 
Himself by crucifixion, though one 
possessing such insight into the course 
of events, as this whole discourse indi- 
cates, must have known quite well 
when He uttered the words what 
awaited Himself, the worst possible pro- 
bable if not certain. The reference is to 
the custom of the condemned person 
carrying his own cross. Death by cruci- 
fixion, though not practised among the 
Jews, would be familiar to them through 
Roman custom. Vide Grotius for Greek 
and Roman phrases, containing figura- 
tive allusions to the cross, This sentence 
and the next will occur again in this 
Gospel (Matt. xvi. 24, 25).—Ver. 30. 
etpov ... amodéoe, dtroddoas. . . . 
evpyoet: crucifixion, death ignominious, 
as a criminal—horrible ; but horrible 
though it be it means salvation. This 
paradox is one of Christ’s great, deep, yet 
ever true words. It turns on a double 
sense of the term yvy7 as denoting now 
the lower now the higher life. Every 
wise man understands and acts on the 
maxim, “ dying to live’’. 

Vv. 40-42. The following sentences 
might have been spoken in connection 
with the early Galilean mission, and are 
accordingly regarded by Weiss as the 
conclusion of the instructions then given. 
Luke gives their gist (x. 16) at the close 
of the instructions to the seventy. After 
uttering many awful, stern sayings, Jesus 
takes care to make the last cheering. 
He promises great rewards to those 


cally measuring his words. 
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who receive the missionaries, thereby 
“opening the houses of the whole world 
to them,” Chrysos.—Ver. 4o. pe S€xerar: 
first the principle is laid down that to 
receive the messenger is to receive the 
Master who sent him (Matt. xxv. 40), as 
to receive the Master is to receive God. 
—Ver. 41. Then in two distinct forms 
the law is stated that to befriend the re- 
presentative of Christ and God ensures 
the reward belonging to that representa- 
tive.—eis Svoua, having regard to the 
fact that he is a prophet or righteous 
man. The prophet is the principal object 
of thought, naturally, inconnection with 
a mission to preach truth. But Christ 
knows (vii. 15) that there are false 
prophets as well as true; therefore from 
vocation He falls back on personal 
character. Here as everywhere we see 
how jealously He made the ethical in- 
terest supreme. ‘See,” says Chrys., 
commenting on ver. 8, “‘ how He cares 
for their morals, not less than for the 
miracles, showing that the miracles 
without the morals are nought” (Hom. 
32). So here He says in effect: let the 
prophet be of no account unless he be 
a just, good man. The fundamental 
matter is character, and the next best 
thing is sincere respect for it. ~To the 
latter Christ promises the reward of the 
former. —é Sexdpevos Sixatov ... pic Ody 
8. Ar erat: a strong, bold statement 
made to promote friendly feeling towards 
the moral heroes of the world in the 
hearts of ordinary people ; not the utter- 
ance of a didactic theologian scientifi- 
Yet there is 
a great principle underlying, essentially 
the same as that involved in St. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith. ‘The 
man who has goodness enough to 
reverence the ideal of goodness approxi- 
mately or perfectly realised in another, 
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1 SSBCDAZ have Sia. Svo is a harmonistic assimilation to Lk, 


though not in himself, shall, in the 
moral order of the world, be counted as 
a good man.—Ver. 42. The last word, 
and the most beautiful; spoken with 
deep pathos as an aside; about the 
disciples rather than to them, though 
heard by them. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do 
the smallest service, were it but to give 
a drink to one of these little ones (éva 
tav pixpav tovtay, cf. Matt. xxv. 40) 
in the name of a disciple, I declare 
solemnly even he shall without fail have 
his appropriate reward.” —1yuxpot: ex- 
pressive word for water, indicating the 
quality valued by the thirsty ; literally a 
cup of the cool, suggesting by contrast 
the heat of the sun and the fierce thirst 
_ of the weary traveller. No small boon 
that cup in Palestine! ‘In this hot 
and dry land, where one can wander for 
hours without coming on a brook or an 
accessible cistern, you say ‘thank you’ for 
a drink of fresh water with very different 
feelings than we do at home ”’ (Furrer, 
Wanderungen durch das Heilige Land, 
118). — Fritzsche remarks on the 
paucity of particles in vv. 34-42 a8 indi- 
-cating the emotional condition of the 
speaker. ‘ 
CHAPTER XI. JESUS JUDGED BY AND 
Jupeine His CONTEMPORARIES. We 
are not to suppose any close connection 
in time between the events related in this 
chapter and the Galilean mission, The 
reverse is implied in the vague introduc- 
tory statement, that when Jesus had 
completed His instructions to the Twelve 
He went away on a teaching and preach- 
ing tour among the towns. The impor- 
tant thing is to realise that all that is re- 
lated here must have taken place after 
there had been time for the methods, 
aims, spirit, and way of life of Jesus to 
manitest themselves, and so to become 
the subject of general remark. It was a 
matter of course that a man of such 
depth, originality, unconventionality, 
energy and fearless independence would 
sooner or latter provoke criticism of ali 
shades; from mild, honest doubt, to de- 
cided reprobation. However popular at 
first, He must become at last compara- 


tively isolated. By the time the events 
here related occurred, the reaction had 
fully set in, and the narrative shows how 
extensive it was, embracing within its 
sphere of influence the best in the land 
represented by the Baptist; the com- 
mercial class represented by three cities 
named; the professional class—the “ wise 
and understanding”; and the zealots in 
religion. 

Ver. 1. Sreérédecev Stardcowv. The 
participle here with a verb signifying to 
cease as often with verbs signifying to 
begin, continue, persevere, etc., vide 
Goodwin, § 879. éxei@ev, from that place, 
the place where the mission was given to 
the Twelve. Where that was we do not 
know; probably in some place of retire- 
ment (dans la retraite, Lutteroth).—1é- 
Neat avrav: the pronoun does not refer 
to the disciples (ua9nrais) as Fritzsche 
thinks, but to the people of Galilee. 
While He sent out the Twelve to preach, 
He continued preaching Himself, only 
avoiding the places they visited, ‘‘ giving 
room to them and time to do their work, ' 
for, with Him present and healing, no 
one would have cared to go near them,” 
Chrysos., Hom, 36. 

Vv. 2-6. Message from the Baptist 
(Lk. vii. 18-23). Ver. 2. Seopornply 
(from Seopdw, Seopds, a bond), in prison 
in the fortress of Machzrus by the Dead 
Sea (Joseph., Antiq.,13, 5, 2),4 factalready 
alluded to in iv. 12. By this time he has 
been a prisoner a good while, long 
enough to develop a prison mood.—&xot- 
gas: not so close a prisoner but that 
friends and followers can get access to 
him (cf. Matt. xxv. 36, 43).—TG Epya TOU 
xpurrod: this the subject in which the 
Baptist is chiefly interested. What is Jesus 
doing? But the evangelist does not 
say the works of ¥esus, but of the Christ, 
i.e., of the man who was believed to be 
the Christ, the works which were sup- 
posed to point Him out as the Christ. 
In what spirit reported, whether simply 
as news, with sympathy, or with jealousy, 
not indicated.—wepiwas: the news set 
John on musing, and led to a message of 
inquiry—Sia +. padntav airod, by his 
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disciples, possibly the same men who 
brought the news. There would be con- 
stant coming and going between Galilee 
and Macherus. The construction is 
Hebraistic = sent by the hand of,—Ver. 
3. elaev ai7G, said to Jesus, by them, 
of course.—Z% el: the question a grave 
one and emphatically expressed: Thou, 
art Thou 6 épydpevos? Art Thou He 
whom I spoke of as the One coming after 
me when I was baptising in the Jordan 
(iti. 11)? It is a question whether Jesus 
be indeed the Christ. Lutteroth, basing 
on the hypothesis that for popular Jewish 
opinion the Christ and the coming One 
{a prophet like Moses) were different per- 
sons, interprets the question thus: “ Art 
Thou, Jesus, whom I know to be the 
Christ, also the coming Prophet, or must 
we expect another to fill that réle ? "4 
ftepov, not addov, which would have 
been more appropriate on Lutteroth’s 
view =a numerically distinct person. 
ér. suggests a different kind of person.— 
wpoodox@pev; may be present indicative 
(for future) as Beza and Fritzsche take it, 
or present subjunctive deliberative = 
ought we to look ? (Meyer-Weiss, Holtz., 
H.C.), the latter preferable. What was 
the animus or psychological genesis of 
the question? Doubt in John’s own 
mind, or doubt, bred of envy or jealousy, 
in the minds of his disciples, or not doubt 
on Baptist’s part, but rather incipient 
faith? Alternative (2), universal with 
the fathers (except Tertullian, vide de 
prescrip., 8, de baptis., 10); (x1) common 
among modern commentators; (3) fav- 
oured by Keim, Weizsacker, and Holtz., 
W.C.: “beginnende Disposition zum 
Glauben an Jesu Messianitat”, The 
view of the fathers is based on a sense of 
decorum and implicit reliance on the 
exact historical value of the statements 
in fourth Gospel; No. (3), the budding 
faith hypothesis, is based on too scepti- 
cal a view as to the historic value of even 
the Synoptical accounts of John’s early 
relations with Jesus; No. (1) has every- 
thing in its favour. The effect of con- 
finement on John’s prophetic temper, the 


general tenor of this chapter which obvi- 
ously aims at exhibiting the moral isola- 
tion of Jesus, above all the wide differ- 
ence between the two men, all make for 
it. Jesus, it had now become evident, 
was a very different sort of Messiah from 
what the Baptist had predicted and de- 
siderated (vide remarks on chap, iii. r1- 
15). Where were the axe and fan and 
the holy wind and fire of judgment? 
Too much patience, tolerance, gentle- 
ness, sympathy, geniality, mild wisdom 
in this Christ for his taste. 

Wv. 4-6. Answer of F$esus. Ver. 4: 
Gmayyeihate |.: go back and report to 
Fohn for his satisfaction —& &«. Kar 
BAéarere, what you are hearing and see- 
ing, not so much at the moment, though 
Luke gives it that turn (vii. 21), but 
habitually. They were not to tell their 
master anything new, but just what they 
had told him before. The one new ele- 
ment is that the facts are stated in terms 
fitted to recall prophetic oracles (Isaiah 
xxxv. 5, lxi, 1), while, in part, a historic 
recital of recent miracles (Matt. viii., ix.). 
Probably the precise words of Jesus are 
not exactly reproduced, but the sense is 
obvious. Tell John your story over again 
and remind him of those prophetic texts, 
Let him study the two together and draw 
his own conclusion. It was a virtual in- 
vitation to John to revise his Messianic 
idea, in hope he would discover that after 
all love was the chief Messianic charism. 
—Ver. 5. dvaSdéwovew: used also in 
classics to express tecovery of sight,— 
«xwool, here taken to mean deaf, though 
in ix. 32, 33, it means dumd, showing that 
the prophecy, Isaiah xxxv. 5, is in the 
speaker's thoughts. — wrwyol; vague 
word, might mean literal poor (De W.) 
or spiritual poor, or the whole people in 
its national misery (Weiss, Matt. Evan.), 
best defined by such a text as ix. 36, and 
such facts as that reported in ix. 10-13.— 
evayyeAlLovrar: might be middle = the 
poor preach, and so taken by Euthy, 
Zig. (also as an alternative by Theophy.), 
for “what can be poorer than fishing 
(aXtevruxys) ?” The poor in that case= 
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the Twelve sent out to preach the king- 
dom. That, too, was characteristic of 
the movement, though not the character 
istic intended, which is that the poor, the 
socially insignificant and neglected, are 
evangelised (passive, as in Heb. iv. 2). 
—Ver.6. paxdptos (vide v. 3), possessed 
of rare felicity. The word implies that 
those who, on some ground or other, did 
not stumble over Jesus were very few. 
Even John not among them! On oxav- 
BadiLe vide ad. v.29. év épot, in any- 
thing relating to my public ministry, as 
appearing inconsistent with my Messianic 
‘ vocation. 

Vv. 7-15. Fudgment of Fesus concern- 
ing the Baptist (Lk. vii. 24-30). Charac- 
teristically magnanimous, while letting it 
be seen that He is aware of John’s limits 
and defects. Ver. 7. tovrwv 8é qop- 
evopévev : while John’s messengers were 
in the act of going, Jesus began at once, 
without any delay, to make a statement 
which He deemed necessary to prevent in- 
jurious inferences from the message of 
the Baptist, or the construction He had 
put on it as implying doubt regarding 
Himself.—rots $xAorg: the interrogation 
had taken place in presence of many. 
Jesus was always in a crowd, except 
when He took special steps to escape. 
The spectators had watched with interest 
what Jesus would say about the famous 
man, ‘Therefore, more must be said; a 
careful opinion expressed.—ri é&4AGere 
_. , Oedcac0a.: it might be taken for 
granted that most of them had been there. 
The catechetical method of stating His 


opinion of John lively and impres- 
sive to such an audience. They had 
gone to see as well as hear and be bap- 
tised, curiosity plays a great part in 
popular religious movements.—kéAapoy. 
Plenty of reeds to be seen, ‘‘ What a 
vast space of time lies between the days 
of the Baptist and us! How have the 
times changed! Yet the stream flows 
in the old bed. Still gently blows the 
wind among the sighing reeds.” —Furrer, 
Wanderungen, 185. Many commenta- 
tors (Grot., Wet., Fritzsche, De W.) in- 
sist on taking kad. literally = did ye go, 
etc., to see a reed, or the reeds on the 
Jordan banks shaken by the wind? This 
is flat and prosaic. Manifestly the indi- 
vidualised reed is a figure of an incon- 
stant, weak man; just enough in John’s 
present attitude to suggest such a 
thought, though not to justify it.— Ver. 
8. d&AAG assumes the negative answer 
to the previous question and elegantly 
connects with it the following = ‘‘ No; 
well, then, did you, etc, ?””—év padaxcis, 
neuter, ipatiors not necessary : in preci- 
ous garments of any material, silk, 
woollen, linen; the fine garments sugges- 
tive of refinement, luxury, effeminacy.— 
Wot of r. w. dopotvres: tSov points to a 
well-known truth, serving the same pur- 
pose as 84 here; those accustomed to 
wear, ¢op., frequentative, as distinct from 
dépovtes, which would mean bearing 
without reference to habit.—otxois 7. 
Bac., in palaces which courtiers frequent. 
Jesus knows their flexible, superfine ways 
well; how different from those of the 
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52. 
Lhereandin 
Lk. vii. 28. 


rudely clad and rudely mannered, un- 
compromising Baptist!—Ver. 9. &AX& 
rl é.: one more question, shorter, abrupt, 
needing to be supplemented by another 
(Weiss-Meyer)—why then, ‘seriously, 
went ye out? mpodyrny Seiv;—to see 
a Prophet ?—vat, yea! right at last; a 
prophet, indeed, with all that one expects 
in a prophet—vigorous moral conviction, 
integrity, strength of will, fearless zeal 
for truth and righteousness; utterly free 
from the feebleness and time-serving of 
those who bend like reeds to every 
breath of wind, or bow obsequiously be- 
fore greatness.—kal wepicodrepoy w., 
a prophet and more, something above the 
typical prophet (vide on v. 47). The 
clause introduced by vat, as A€ya piv 
shows, expresses Christ’s own opinion, 
not the people’s (Weiss). — Ver. ro. 
otros... yéeypawrat. The wepicod- 
tepov verified and explained by a pro- 
phetic citation. The oracle is taken 
from Malachi iii., altered so as to 
make the Messianic reference apparent— 
pov changed into gov. By applying the 
oracle to John, Jesus identifies him with 
the messenger whom God was to send to 
prepare Messiah’s way. This is his dis- 
tinction, wepiwadrepov, as compared with 
other prophets. But, after all, this is an 
external distinction, an accident, so to 
speak. Some prophet must be the fore- 
runner, if Messiah is to come at all, the 
last in the series who foretell His coming, 
and John happens to be that one—a 
matter of good fortune rather than of 
merit. Something more is needed to 
justify the qwepicodrepov, and make it a 
proper subject foreulogy. That is forth- 
coming in the sequel. 

Vv. 11-12. ‘This is the further justifi- 
cation of the qwepiro. desiderated. Ver. 
II. Gi Aéyw dpiv. First Christ ex- 
presses His personal conviction in 
solemn terms. What follows refers to 
John’s intrinsic worth, not to his historic 
position as the forerunner. ‘The latter 
rests on the prophetic citation. Christ’s 
aim now is to say that the Baptist’s 
character is equal to his position: that 
he is fit to be the forerunner. For 
Christ, being the forerunner is no matter 
of luck. God will see that the right 
man occupies the position; nay, none 
but the right man can successfully per- 
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form the part.—oix éyjyeprat, there 
hath not arisen; passive with middle 
sense, but the arising non sine numine, 
“‘surrexit divinitus, quomodo existunt 
veri Prophetae,” Elsner; cf. Mt. xxiv. 
11, Lk. vii. 16, vide also Judges ii. 18, 
lil. 9.—év yevynrois yuvatxav = among 
mankind, a solemn way of expressing 
the idea. The meaning, however, is not 
that John is the greatest man that ever 
lived. The comparison moves within 
the sphere of Hebrew prophecy, and 
practically means: John the greatest of 
all the prophets. A bold judgment not 
easily accepted by the populace, who 
always think the dead greater than the 
living. Christ expresses Himself strongly 
because He means to say something 
that might appear disparaging. But He 
is in earnest in His high estimate, only 
it is not to be understood as asserting 
John’s superiority in all respects, €.2 +5 
in authorship. The point of view is 
capacity to render effective service to the 
Kingdom of God.—é 8&8 puxpdrepos. 
Chrysostom took this as teferring to 
Jesus, and, connecting év +. B. +. ovp. 
with pe(Lwv, brought out the sense: He 
who is the less in age and fame is greater 
than John in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The opinion might be disregarded as an 
exegetical curiosity, had it not been 
adopted by so many, not only among 
the ancients (Hilar., Ambr., Theophy., 
Euthy.), but also among moderns (Eras., 
Luth., Fritzsche). In the abstract it is 
a possible interpretation, and it expresses 
a true idea, but not one Jesus was likely 
to utter then, No doubt John’s in- 
quiry had raised the question of Christ’s 
standing, and might seem to call for 
comparison between questioner and ques- 
tioned, But Christ's main concern was 
not to get the people to think highly of 
Himself, but to have high thoughts of 
the kingdom. What He says, therefore, 
is that any one in the kingdom, though 
of comparatively little account, is greater 
than John. Even the least is ; for 


‘though pixpérepos, even with the article, 


does not necessarily mean Etkpotarog 
(so Bengel), it amounts to that. The 
affirmative holds even in case of the 
highest degree of inferiority. The im. 
plication is that John was not in the 
kingdom as a historical movement (a 
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simple matter of fact), and the point of 
comparison is the dominant spirit. The 
moral sternness of John was his great- 
ness and also his weakness. It made 
him doubt Jesus, kept him aloof from the 
kingdom, and placed him below any one 
who in the least degree understood 
Christ’s gracious spirit, ¢.g., one of the 
Twelve called in x. 42 ‘‘ these little ones”. 
Ver. 12. The statement just com- 
mented on had to be made in the in- 
terests of truth and the Kingdom of God, 
but having made it Jesus reverts with 
pleasure to a tone of eulogy. This verse 
has created much diversity of opinion, 
which it would take long to recount. 
find in it two thoughts: one expressed, 
the other implied. (1) There has beena 
powerful movement since John’s time 
towards the Kingdom of God. (2) The 
movement derived its initial impetus 
from John. The latter thought is 
latent in awd 88 rdv jp. lodv. The 
movement dates from John ; he has the 
credit of starting it. This thought is 
essential to the connection. It is the 
ultimate justification of the weprradrepov 
(ver.9). The apostle Paul adduced as 
one argument for his apostleship, called 
_in question by Judaists, success, which in 
his view was not an accident but God- 
given, and due to fitness for the work 
(2 Cor. ii. 14, iii. 1-18). So Christ here 
in effect proves John’s fitness for the 
position of forerunner by the success of 
his ministry. He had actually made 
the kingdom come. ‘That was the true 
basis of his title to the honourable 
appellation, “preparer of the way”’; 
without that it had been an empty title, 
though based on any number of pro- 
phecies. That success proved fitness, 
adequate endowment with moral force, 
and power to impress and move men. 
This being seen to be Christ’s meaning, 
there is no room for doubt as to the 
animus of the words Pidlerar, Biacral. 
They contain a favourable, benignant 
estimate of the movement going on, not 
an unfavourable, as, among others, Weiss 
thinks, taking the words to point toa 
premature attempt to bring in the king- 
tom by a false way as a political crea- 
tion (Weiss-Meyer). Of course there 


were many defects, obvious, glaring, in 
the movement, as there always are. 
Jesus knew them well, but He was not 
in the mood just then to remark on 
them, but rather, taking a broad, 
generous view, to point to the move- 
ment as a whole as convincing proof of 
John’s moral force and high prophetic 
endowment. The two words frel., 
Brac. signalise the vigour of the move- 
ment. The kingdom was being seized, 
captured by a storming party. The 
verb might be middle voice, and is so 
taken by Beng., “‘sese vi quasi obtrudit,” 
true to fact, but the passive is demanded 
by the noun following. The kingdom 
is forcefully taken (Bratws xpateiras, 
Hesychius) by the Piacvai. There is 
probably a tacit reference to the kind of 
people who were storming the kingdom, 
from the point of view, not so much of 
Jesus, as of those who deemed themselves 
the rightful citizens of the kingdom. 
“ Publicans and sinners”’ (ix. 9-12), the 
ignorant (xi. 25). What a rabble! 
thought Scribes and Pharisees. Cause 
of profound satisfaction to Jesus (ver. 25). 

Vv. 13-15. Conclusion of speech about 
John. Ver. 13. The thought here is 
hinted rather than fully expressed. It 
has been suggested that the sense would 
become clearer if vv. 12 and 13 were 
made to change places (Maldonatus). 
This inversion might be justified by 
reference to Lk. xvi. 16, where the two 
thoughts are given in the inverse order. 
Wendt (L. J., i. 75) on this and other 
grounds arranges the verses 13, 14, 12, 
But even as they stand the words can 
be made to yield a fitting sense, har- 
monising with the general aim, the 
eulogy of John. The surface idea is 
that the whole O. T., prophets of course, 
and even the law in its predictive aspects 
(by symbolic rites and foreshadowing in- 
stitutions) pointed forward to a Kingdom 
of God. The kingdom coming—the 
burden of O. T. revelation. But what 
then? To what end make this observa- 
tion? To explain the impatience of the 
stormers: their determination to have 
at last by all means, and in some form, 
what had so long been foretold ? (Weiss). 
No; but to define by contrast John’s 
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position. Observe ws |. goes not with 
the subject, but with the verb Prophets 
(and even law) till John prophesied. The 
suggestion is that he is not a mere con- 
tinuator of the prophetic line, one more 
repeating the message: the kingdom 


will come. is function is peculiar and 
exceptional. What isit? Ver. 14 ex- 
plains. He is the Elijah of Malachi, 


herald of the Great Day, usherer in of 
the kingdom, the man who says not 
merely “the kingdom will come,’ but 
“the kingdom is here”; says it, and 
makes good the saying, bringing about a 
great movement of repentance.—et Bédere 
&ae0ar; the identification of John with 
Elijah to be taken cum grano, not as a 
prosaic statement of fact. Here, as 
always, Christ idealises, seizes the 
essential truth. John was all the Elijah 
that would ever come, worthy to repre- 
sent him in spirit, and performing the 
function assigned to Elijah redivivus in 
prophecy. Some of the Fathers dis- 
tinguished two advents of Elijah, one in 
spirit in the Baptist, another literally at 
the second coming of Christ. Servile 
exegesis of the letter. 8éfac@at has no 
expressed object: the object is the state- 
ment following. Lutteroth supplies 
“him" =the Baptist. In the @édere 
Weiss finds a tacit allusion to the im- 
penitence of the people: Ye are not 
willing because ye know that Elijah’s 
coming means a summons to repentance. 
—Ver. 15. A proverbial form of speech 
often used by Jesus after important 
utterances, here for the first time in 
Matt. 
and intelligent ears (ears worth having ; 
taking in the words and their import) is 
that John is Elijah. It implies much— 
that the kingdom is here and the king, 
and that the kingdom is moral not 
political. 


The truth demanding attentive - 


Vv. 16-19. Fudgment of Fesus on 
His religious contemporaries (Lk. vii. 
31-35}. It is advisable not to assume as 
a matter of course that these words were 
spoken at the same time as those going 
before. The discourse certainly appears 
continuous, and Luke gives this utter- 
ance in the same connection as our 
evangelist, from which we may infer 
that it stood so in the common source. 
But even there the connection may 
have been topical rather than temporal ; 
placed beside what goes before, because 
containing a reference to John, and 
because the contents are of a critical 
nature. Ver. 16. tivt dpoidow: the 
parable is introduced by a question, as if 
the thought had just struck Him.—riy 
yeveay Tavryy. he occasion on which 
the words following were spoken would 
make it clear who were referred to. Our 
guide must be the words themselves. 
The subjects of remark are not. the 
Biaeral of ver. 12, nor the 8xhor to 
whom Jesus had been speaking. Neither 
are they the whole generation of Jews 
then living, including Jesus and John 
(Elsner) ; or even the bulk of the Jewish 
people, contemporaries of Jesus. It was 
not Christ’s habit to make severe 
animadversions on the “people of the 
land,” who formed the large majority of 
the population. He always spoke of 
them with sympathy and pity ne 37, 
x. 6). -yeved might mean the whole body 
of men then living, but it might also 
mean a particular class of men marked 
out by certain definite characteristics, 
It is so used in xii. 39, 41, 42, 45; xvi. 
4. The class or ‘‘ race ” there spoken of 
is in one case the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and in the other the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. From internal evidence the 
reference here also is mainly to the 
Pharisees. It is a class who spoke of 
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Lk. vii. 34. 


Though supported by a great 


array of MSS. (including CDL) texvwv may be suspected of assimilation to the 


reading in Lk. 
Jesus as reported in ver. 19, Who can 
they have been but the men who asked: 
Why does He eat with publicans and 
sinners (ix. 11)? These vile calumnies 
are what have come out of that feast, in 
the same sanctimonious circle, Luke 
evidently understood the Pharisees and 
lawyers (voptxot) to be the class referred 
to, guided probably by his own im- 
pression as to the import of the passage 
(vide Lk. vii. 30). —watSlos . . . 
ayopais; Jesus likens the Pharisaic 
-yeved, to children in the market-place 
playing at marriages and funerals, as He 
had doubtless often seen them in Naza- 
reth. The play, as is apt to happen, has 
ended in a quarrel.—mpoo@. tois érépors 
. -- A€yovoiw. There are two parties, 
“the musicians and the rest who are ex- 
pected to dance or mourn according to 
the tune, and they are at cross purposes, 
the moods not agreeing: €érépots, the 
best attested reading, may point to this 
discrepancy in temper = a set differently 
inclined.—yidjoapev: the flute in this 
case used for merriment, not, as in ix, 23, 
to express grief.—Opyvycapey : we have 
expressed grief by singing funeral dirges, 
like the mourning women hired for the 
purpose (vide ad ix. 23).—éxéaoQe: and 
ye have not beat your breasts in re- 
sponsive sorrow. This is the parable to 
which Jesus adds a commentary. With- 
out the aid of the latter the general 
import is plain. The yeved animadverted 
on are like children, not in a good but 
in a bad sense: not child-like but childish. 
They flay at religion; with all their 
seeming earnestness in reality triflers. 
They are also fickle, fastidious, given to 
peevish fault-finding, easily offended. 
These are recognisable features of the 
Pharisees. They were great zealots and 
precisians, yet not in earnest, rather 
haters of earnestness, as seen in different 
ways in John and Jesus, They were hard 
to please: equally dissatisfied with John 
and with Jesus; satisfied with nothing 
but their own artificial formalism. 
“They were the only men in Israel of 
whom these things could be said with 
emphasis, and it may be taken for 


granted that Christ’s animadversions 
were elicited by pronounced instances of 
the type.—Ver. 18. The commentary on 
the parable showing that it was the 
reception given to John and Himself that 
suggested it.—pyjre éo8. prjre wiv. : eat- 
ing and drinking, the two parts of diet; 
not eating nor drinking = remarkably 
abstemicus, ascetic, that his religious 
habit; pyre not odte, to express not 
merely the fact, but the opinion about 
John. Vide notes on chap. v. 34.—8ar- 
pdviow exer: is possessed, mad, with 
the madness of a gloomy austerity. 
The Pharisee could wear gloomy airs in 
fasting (vi. 16), but that was acting. The 
Baptist was in earnest with his morose, 
severely abstinent life. Play for them, 
grim reality for him; and they disliked it 
and shrank from it as something weird. 
None but Pharisees would dare to say 
such a thing about a man tike John. 
They are always so sure, and so ready to 
judge. Ordinary people would respect 
the ascetic of the wilderness, though they 
did not imitate him.—Ver. 19. 6 vids 7 
&.: obviously Jesus here refers to Him- 
self in third person where we might have 
expected the first. Again the now famil- 
iar title, defining itself as we go along by 
varied use, pointing Jesus out as an ex- 
ceptional person, while avoiding all con- 
ventional terms to define the exceptional 
element.—éoOlwy kal wivav: the ‘Son 
of Man” is one who eats and drinks, i.e., 
non-ascetie and social, one of the marks 
interpretative of the title=human, frater- 
nal.—nat Aéyovor, and they say: what? 
One is curious to know. Surely this 
genial, friendly type of manhood will 
please! —i8ov, lo! scandalised sancti- 
moniousness points its finger at Him 
and utters gross, outrageous calumnies.— 
dyos, olvordrys, piAos, an eater with 
emphasis = a glutton (a word of late 
Greek, Lob., Phryn., 434), a wine-bibber ; 
and, worse than either, for fAos is used 
in a sinister sense and implies that Jesus 
was the comrade of the worst characters, 
and like them in conduct. A malicious 
nick-name at first, it is now a name of 
honour; the sinner’s lover. The Son of 
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Man takes these calumnies as a thing of 
course and goes on His gracious way. 
It is not necessary to reflect these char- 
acteristics of Jesus and John back into 
the parable, and to identify them with 
the piping and wailing children. Yet 
the parable is so constructed as to ex- 
hibit them very clearly in their distinctive 
peculiarities by representing the children 
not merely employed in play and quarrel- 
ling over their games, which would have 
sufficed as a picture of the religious Jews, 
but as playing at marriages and funerals, 
the former symbolising the joy of the 
Jesus-circle, the latter the sadness of the 
Baptist-circle (vide my Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, p. 420),—xal é8ixa1w0y, 
etc. This sentence wears a gnomic or 
proverbial aspect (‘‘verba proverbium 
redolere videntur,” Kuinoel, similarly, 
Rosenmiiller), and the aorist of é3ux. may 
be taken as an instance of the gnomic 
aorist, expressive of what is usual ; a law 
in the moral sphere, as elsewhere the 
aorist is employed to express the usual 
course in the natural sphere, ¢.g., in 
James i. 11. Weiss-Meyer strongly 
denies that there are any instances of 
such use of the aoristinthe N. T. (On 
this aorist vide Goodwin, Syntaz, p. 53, 
and Baumlein, § 523, where it is called the 
aorist of experience, ‘(der Erfahrungs- 
wahrheit ”.)—Gwd, in, in view of (vide 
Buttmann’s Gram., p. 232, on d4mo in 


N.T.).—é€pywv; the reading of $B, and 


likely to be the true one just because 
réxvov is the reading in Luke. It is an 
appeal to results, to fruit (vii. 20), to the 
future. Historical in form, the state- 


ment is in reality a prophecy. Resch, 
indeed (Agrapha, p. 142), takes é8ix. as 
the (erroneous) translation of the Hebrew 
prophetic future used in the Aramaic 
original = now we are condemned, but 
wait a while. The wai at the beginning 
of the clause is not=“‘ but”. It states a 
fact as much a matter of course as is the 
condemnation of the unwise. Wisdom, 
condemned by the foolish, is always, of 
course, justified in the long run by her 
works or by her children. 

Vv. 20-24. Reflections by Fesus on 
the reception given to Him by the towns 
of Galilee (Lk. x. 13-15). Ver. 20. tére, 
then, cannot be pressed. Luke gives 
the following words in instructions to the 
Seventy. The real historical occasion is 
unknown. It may be a reminiscence 
from the preaching tour in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Mt. iv. 23). The 
reflections were made after Jesus had 
visited many towns and wrought many 
wonderful works (Svvdpets).—ovd rere- 
vénoav: this the general fact; no deep, 
permanent change of mind and heart. 
Christ appearing among them a nine 
days’ wonder, then forgotten by the 
majority preoccupied with material inter- 
ests.—Ver. 21. Xopaltv, BnOoatSdy : the 
former not again mentioned in Gospels, 
the latter seldom (vide Mk. vi. 45, viii. 
22; Lk. ix. 10), yet scenes of important 
evangelic incidents, probably connected 
with the synagogue ministry in Galilee 
(iv. 23). The Gospels are brief records 
of a ministry crowded with events. 
These two towns may be named along 
with Capernaum because all three were 
in view where Christ stood when He 
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uttered the reproachful words, say on 
the top of the hill above Capernaum: 
Bethsaida on the eastern shore on Jordan, 
just above where it falls into the lake; 
Chorazin on the western side on the road 
to Tyre from Capernaum (Furrer, Wan- 
derungen, p.370). They may also have 
been prosperous business centres selected 
to represent the commercial side of 
Jewish national life. Hence the refer- 
ence to Tyre and Sidon, often the subject 
of prophetic animadversion, yet not so 
blameworthy in their impenitence as the 
cities which had seen Christ’s works.— 
év odkxw Kat owodSg: in black sackcloth, 
and with ashes on the head, or sitting 
in ashes like Job (ii. 8).— Ver. 22. 
div: contracted from «Aéov = more- 
over, for the rest, to put the matter 
shortly; not adversative here, though 
sometimes so used.—Ver. 23. The 
diversity in the reading ph or 4 Ews, etc., 
does not affect the sense. In the one 
~ case the words addressed to Capernaum 
contain a statement of fact by Jesus; in 
the other a reference to a feeling prevail- 
ing in Capernaum in regard to the facts. 
The fact implied in either case is dis- 
tinction on some ground, probably be- 
cause Capernaum more than all other 
places was favoured by Christ’s presence 
and activity. But there may, as some 
think (Grotius, Rosen., De Wette, etc.), 
be a reference to trade prosperity. 
« Florebat C. piscatu, mercatu, et quae 
alia esse solent commoda ad mare sitar- 
um urbium” (Grot.). The reference to 
Tyre and Sidon, trade centres, makes 
this not an idle suggestion. And it is 
not unimportant to keep this aspect in 
mind, as Capernaum with the other two 
cities then become representatives of the 
trading spirit, and show us by sample 
how that spirit received the Gospel of the 
kingdom, Capernaum illustrated the com- 
mon characteristic most signally. Most 
yrosperous, most privileged spiritually, 
and—most unsympathetic, the population 
being taken as a whole. Worldliness 
as unreceptive as ccunterfeit piety re- 
presented by Pharisaism, though not so 
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offensive in temper and language. No 
calumny, but simply invincible indiffer- 
ence.—éws ovjpavod, ews ddov : proverbial 
expressions for the greatest exaltation 
and deepest degradation. The reference 
in the latter phrase is not to the future 
world, but to the judgment day of Israel 
in which Capernaum would be involved. 
The prophetic eye of Jesus sees Caper- 
naum in ruins as it afterwards saw the 
beautiful temple demolished (chap. xxiv. 


2). 

Vv. 25-27. Fesus worshipping (Lk. 
X. 21, 22). It is usual to call this golden 
utterance a prayer, but it is at once 
prayer, praise, and self-communing in a 
devout spirit. The occasion is unknown. 
Matthew gives it in close connection 
with the complaint against the cities 
(év éxelvw 7G Katp@), but Luke sets it in 
still closer connection (év atr_ Tq Spq) 
with the return of the Seventy. Accord- 
ing to some modern critics, it had no 
occasion at all in the life of our Lord, 
but is simply a composition of Luke's, 
and borrowed from him by the author 
of Matthew: a hymn in which the 
Paaline mission to the heathen as the 
victory of Christ over Satan’s dominion 
in the world is celebrated, and given 
in connection with the imaginary mis- 
sion of the Seventy (vide Pfleiderer, 
Urchristenthum, p. 445). But Luke’s 
preface justifies the belief that he 
had here, as throughout, a tradition 
oral or written to go on, and the 
probability is that it was taken both 
by him and by Matthew from a com- 
mon document. Wendt (L. J., pp- 9% 
gt) gives it as an extract from the 
book of Logia, and supposes that 
it followed a report of the return of 
the disciples (the Twelve) from their 
mission. 

Ver. 25.  &moxpiOeis, answering, 
not necessarily to anything said, but 
to some environment provocative of 
such thoughts.—é£opohoyotpai cor (= 


& mn, Ps. Ixxv. 2, etc.). In iii. 6 
: T 


this compound means to make full con- 
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fession (of sin). Here it =to make 
frank acknowledgment of a situation in 
a spirit partly of resignation, partly of 
thanksgiving.—ékpuas. The fact stated 
is referred to the causality of God, the 
religious point of view; but it happens 
according to laws which can be ascer- 
tained.—radra; the exact reference un- 
known, but the statement holds with 
reference to Christ’s whole teaching and 
healing ministry, and the revelation of 
the kingdom they contained.—codéyv 
kal ovverav: the reference here doubt- 
less is to the Rabbis and scribes, the 
accepted custodians of the wisdom of 
Israel. Cf. codds Kal émoripwv in 
Deut. iv. 6 applied to Israel. The ren- 
dering “wise and prudent” in A. V. is 
misleading ; “ wise and understanding” 
in R. V, is better.—vnmiots (fr. vy and 
&ros, non-speaking) means those who 
were as ignorant of scribe-lore as babes 
(cf. John vii. 49 and Heb. v. 13). Their 
ignorance was their salvation, as thereby 
they escaped the mental preoccupation 
with preconceived ideas on moral and 
religious subjects, which made the scribes 
inaccessible to Christ’s influence (vide my 
Parabolic Teaching, pp. 333, 334). Jesus 
gives thanks with all His heart for the 
receptivity of the babes, not in the same 
sense or to the same extent for the non- 
receptive attitude of the wise (with De 
Wette and Bleek against Meyer and 
Weiss). No distinction indeed is ex- 
pressed, but it goes without saying, and 
the next clause implies it.—Ver. 26. vat 
reaffirms with solemn emphasis what 
might appear doubtful, viz., that Jesus 
was content with the state of matters 
(vide Klotz, Devar., i. 140). Cf. ver. 9.— 
®watip: nominative for vocative.—8rt, 
because, introducing the reason for this 
contentment.—otrws, as the actual facts 
stand, emphatic (“ sic maxime non aliter,” 
Fritzsche).—«v8oxla, a pleasure, an 
occasion of pleasure; hence a purpose, 
a state of matters embodying the Divine 
Will, a Hellenistic word, as is also the 
verb ebSoxéw (cf. 1 Cor. i. 21, where the 
whole thought is similar), Christ re- 
signs Himself to God’s will. But His 


tranquillity is due likewise to insight 
into the law by which new Divine 
movements find support among the 
vijmioe rather than among the oodol.— 
Ver. 27. mdvra, all things necessary 
for the realisation of the kingdom (Holtz., 
H.C.). The wavra need not be restricted 
to the hiding and revealing functions 
(Weiss, Nésgen). Hiding, indeed, was 
no function of Christ’s. He was always 
and only a revealer. For the present 
Jesus has only a few babes, but the 
future is His: Christianity the coming 
religion.—2ape8é6n, aorist, were given. 
We might have expected the future. It 
may be another instance of the aorist 
used for the Hebrew prophetic future 
(vide ad ver. 19). In Mt. xxviii. 18 
€568y again to express the same thought. 
The reference probably is to the eternal 
purpose of God: on the use of the 
aorist in N. T., vide note on this pas- 
sage in Camb. G. T.—émywdoxet, 
thoroughly knows.—rév vidv ... TaTip, 
Christ’s comfort amid the widespread 
unbelief and misunderstanding in re- 
ference to Himself is that His Father 
knows Him perfectly. No oneelse does, 
not even John. He is utterly alone in 
the world. Son here has a Godward 
reference, naturally arising out of the 
situation. The Son of Man is called an 
evil liver, He lifts up His heart to 
heaven and says: God my Father knows 
me, His Son. The thought in the first 
clause is connected with this one thus: 
the future is mine, and for the present 
my comfort is in the Father’s know- 
ledge of me.—ov8? rdv mwatépa ...6 
vids: a reflection naturally suggested 
by the foregoing statement. It is igno- 
tance of the Father that creates mis- 
conception of the Son. Conventional, 
moral and religious ideals lead to mis- 
judgment of one who by all He says and 
does is revealing God as He truly is and 
wills. The men who know least about 
God are those supposed to know most, 
and who have been most ready to judge 
Him, the “wise and understanding”, 
Hence the additional reflection, cat ¢ 
tay BovAnrar 6 v. dronadtwWat. Jesus 
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Philem. 20 (Sir, li. 27, the noun). 


here asserts His importance as the re- 
vealer of God, saying in effect: ‘The 
wise despise me, but they cannot do 
without me. Through me alone can 
they attain that knowledge of God 
which they profess to desire above all 
things.” This was there and then the 
simple historic fact. Jesus was the one 
person in Israel who truly conceived 
God. Theuse of BovAyratis noticeable: 
not to whomsoever He reveals Him, but 
to whomsoever He is pleased to reveal 
Him. The emphasis seems to lie on 
the inclination, whereas in Mt. i. 19 
@é\wy appears to express the wish, and 
éBovAvOy rather the deliberate purpose. 


Jesus meets the haughty contempt of 


the ‘‘ wise” with a dignified assertion 
- hat it depends on his inclination whether 
they are to know God or not. On the 
distinction between BodAopat and @éda, 
vide Cremer, Worterbuch, s. v. Bov- 
Aopat. According to him the former re- 
resents the direction of the will, the 
atter the will active (Affect, Trieb). 
Hence BovA. can always stand for GeX., 
but not vice versa. 

Vv. 28-30. The gracious invitation. 
Full of O. T. reminiscences, remarks 
Holtz., H.C., citing Isaiah xiv. 3 ; XXViili. 
12; lv. 1-3; Jer. vi. 16; xxxl. 2, 25, 
and especially Sirach vi. 24, 25, 28, 295 
li. 23-27. De Wette had long before 
referred to the last-mentioned passage, 
and Pfleiderer has recently (Urch., 513) 
made it the basis of the assertion that 
this beautiful logion is a composition out 
of Sirach by the evangelist. The passage 
in Sirach is as follows: é¢yyloare mpos 
pe amalSevror, Kal aidlobynre év otky 
madseiag. Sidte terepetre ev TOUTOLS, 
kal al wouxal tpav Supoor opddpa; 
Hvoifa To oTdpHa pov, kal é\aAnoa, 
wrioacbe gavtTois avev Gpyvplov. Tov 
Tpaxnrov tpav fmddere tard Luyoy, Kat 
érideidodw A Wx, tpdv araidelav ° 
éyyis éoriv ciety aitiv: Sere év 
dpOarpots tov srt édtyov éxomtaca, 
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kal evpoy épauvTo qrohAiy avatravetvy.” 


* Of the above the R.V. gives the follow- 
ing translation: ‘‘ Draw near unto me, ye 
unlearned, and lodge in the house of in- 
struction. Say wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty ? 
I opened my mouth and spake. Get her 
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Sir. li, 27, éxomiaca). 


There are unquestionably kindred 
thoughts and corresponding phrases, as 
even Kypke points out (“‘ Syracides magna 
similitudine dicit’’), and if Sirach had 
been a recognised Hebrew prophet one 
could have imagined Matthew giving 
the gist of this rhetorical passage, pre- 
faced with an “as it is written”. It is 
not even inconceivable that a reader of 
our Gospel at an early period noted on 
the margin phrases culled from Sirach as 
descriptive of the attitude of the one 
true goddés towards men to show how 
willing he was to communicate the know- 
ledge of the Father-God, and that his 
notes found their way into the text. 
But why doubt the genuineness of this 
logion ? It seems the natural conclusion 
of Christ’s soliloquy; expressing His 
intense yearning for receptive scholars 
at a time when He was painfully con- 
scious of the prevalent unreceptivity. 
The words do not smell of the lamp. 
They come straight from a saddened 
yet tenderly affectionate, unembittered 
heart; simple, pathetic, sincere. He 
may have known Sirach from boyhood, 
and echoes may have unconsciously 
suggested themselves, and been used 
with royal freedom quite compatibly with 
perfect originality of thought and phrase. 
The reference to wisdom in ver. tg makes 
the supposition not gratuitous that Jesus 
may even have had the passage in Sirach 
consciously present to His mind, and 
that He used it, half as a quotation, half 
as a personal manifesto, The passage 
is the end of a prayer of Fesus, the Son 
of Sirach, in which that earlier Jesus, 
personating wisdom, addresses his fellow- 
men, inviting them to share the benefits 
which oodia has conferred on himself. 
Why should not Jesus of Nazareth close 
His prayer with a similar address in the 
name of wisdom to those who are most 
likely to become her children—those 
whose ear sorrow hath opened? This 
view might meet Martineau’s objection 
to regarding this logion as authentic, that 


for yourselves without money. Put your 
neck under the yoke, and let your soul 
receive instruction. She is hard at hand to 
find. Behold with your eyes how that I 
laboured but a little, and found for myself 
much rest.” 
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it is not compatible with the humility of 
Jesus that He should so speak of Him- 
self (Seat of Authority, p. 583). Why 
should He not do as another Jesus had 
done before Him: speak in the name of 
wisdom, and appropriate her attributes ? 

Ver. 28. Actire: vide ad iv, 19, again 
authoritative but kindly.—Kxomdvres nat 
mehoptiopévor, the fatigued and bur- 
dened. This is to betaken metaphorically. 
The kind of people Jesus expects to be- 
come “disciples indeed” are men who 
have sought long, earnestly, but in vain, 
for the summum i the knowledge of 
God. There is no burden so heavy as 
that of truth sought and not found. 
Scholars of the Rabbis, like Saul of 
Tarsus, knew it well. In coming thence 
to Christ’s school they would find rest 
by passing from letter to spirit, from 
form to reality, from hearsay to cer- 
tainty, from traditions of the past to the 
present voice of God.—xayo, and J, em- 
phatic, with side glance at the reputed 
“wise” who do not give rest (with 
Meyer against Weiss).—Ver. 29. fuyédv: 
current phrase to express the relation of 
a disciple to a master. The Rabbis 
spoke of the “ yoke of the law”. Jesus 
uses their phrases while drawing men 
away from their influence,—pdOere dar’ 
€épov : not merely learn from my example 
(Sattmans: Gram., p. 324: on, that is, 


from the case of), but, more compre-. 


hensively, get your learning from me; 
take me as your Master in religion. The 
thing to be learned is not merely a moral 
lesson, humility, but the whole truth 
about God and righteousness. But 
the mood of Master and scholar must 
correspond, He meek as they have be- 
come by sorrowful experience. Hence 
Sr. mpats . . . ri KapSiq: not that, 
but for I am, etc. What connection 
is there between this spirit and know- 
ledge of God? This: a proud man 
cannot know God. God knoweth the 
proud afar off (Ps. exxxviii. 6), and 
they know God afar off. God giveth 
the grace of intimate knowledge of 
Himself to the lowly.—avéaavow : rest, 
such as comes through finding the 
true God, or through satisfaction of 
flesire, of the hunger of the soul.—Ver, 


30. 6 yap Luyds pou * xpnords, kal 7d poptiov pou éhadpdv éoru.” 


30. xpyords, kindly to wear. Christ’s 
doctrine fits and satisfies our whole 
spiritual nature—reason, heart, con- 
science, “the sweet reasonableness of 
Christ ”.—dopriov, the burden of obliga- 
tion.—éAagpdy: in one respect Christ’s 
burden is the heaviest of all because His 
moral ideal is the highest. But just on 
that account it is light. Lofty, noble 
ideals inspire and attract ; vulgar ideals 
are oppressive. Christ’s commandment 
is difficult, but not like that of the Rabbis, 
grievous. (Vide With Open Face.) 

CHAPTER XII, ConFLicts WITH THE 
PHARISEES. This chapter delineates the 
growing alienation between Jesus and 
the Pharisees and scribes. The note of 
time (év éxeivS TO Katpo, ver. I) points 
back to the situation in which the prayer 
xi. 25-30 was uttered (vide ver. 25, where 
the same expression is used). All the 
incidents recorded reveal the captious 
mood of Israel’s “saints and sages”. 
They have now formed a thoroughly bad 
Opinion of Jesus and His company. 
They regard Him as immoral in life 
(xi. 19); irreligious, capable even of 
blasphemy (assuming the divine pre- 
Togative of forgiving sin, ix. 3); an 
ally of Satan even in His beneficence 
xii. 24). He can do nothing right. 

he smallest, most innocent action is 
an offence. 

Vv. 1-8. Plucking ears of corn on the 
Sabbath (Mk. ii. 23-28; Lk. vi. 1-5). 
Sabbath observance was one of the lead. 
ing causes of conflict between Jesus and 
the guardians of religion and morality. 
This is the first of several encounters 
reported by the evangelist, According 
to Weiss he follows Mark, but with say- 
ings taken directly from the Apostolic 
Source. 

Vv. 1,2. oéBBaow: dative plural, as 
if from odBBar-os, other cases (genitive, 
singular and plural, dative, singular, 
accusative, plural) are formed from odB- 
Barov (vide ver. 2).—8ia trav oTopipwy 
might mean through fields adapted for 
growing grain, but the context requires 
fields actually sown; fields of corn,— 
éwelvaoov: for the form vide iv, 2. 
This word supplies the motive for the 
action. which Mark leaves vague.— 
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#ipkavro: perhaps emphasis should be 
laid on this word. No sooner had they 
begun to pluck ears than fault was found. 
‘Pharisees on the outlook for offences. 
So Carr, Camb. G. T.—Ver. 2. & ovx 
Heorw m. €. caBBdrg. The emphasis 
here lies on the last word. To help one- 
self, when hungry, with the hand was 
“humanely allowed in the Deuteronomic 
law (Deut. xxiii. 25), only to use the 
sickle was forbidden as involving waste. 
But according to the scribes what was 
lawful on other days was unlawful on 
Sabbath, because plucking ears was 
reaping. ‘* Metens Sabbato vel tantillum, 
reus est’ (Lightfoot rendering a passage 
from the Talmud). Luke adds Wwxovres, 
rubbing with the hands. He took the 
offence to be threshing. Microscopic 
offence in either case, proving primd 
facie malice in the fault-finders. But 
honest objection is not inconceivable to 
one who remembers the interdict placed 
by old Scottish piety on the use of the 
-razor on Sabbath. We must be just 
even to Pharisees. 

Vy. 3-8. Christ's defence. It is two- 
fold. (1) He shields disciples by examples: 
David and the priests; to both the fault- 
finders would defer (vv. 3-5); (2) He 
indicates the principles involved in the 
examples (vv. 6-8). The case of David 
was apposite because (a) it was a case of 
eating, (b) it probably happened on 
Sabbath, (c) it concerned not only David 
but, as in the present instance, followers ; 
therefore of per’ adrod, ver. 3, carefully 
added. (b) does not form an element in 
the defence, but it helps to account for 
the reference to David’s conduct. In 
that view Jesus must have regarded the 
act of David as a Sabbatic incident, and 


that it was may not unnaturally be in- 
ferred from 1 Sam. xxi. 6. Vide Light- 
foot, ad loc.—This was probably also the 
current opinion. The same remark 
applies to the attendants of David. 
From the history one might gather that 
David was really alone, and only pre- 
tended to have companions. But if, as 
is probable, it was usually assumed that 
he was accompanied, Jesus would be jus- 
tified in proceeding on that assumption, 
whatever the fact was (vide Schanz, ad 
loc).—Ver. 4. elofdOev, epayov, he 
entered, they ate. Mark has ¢payev. 
Weiss explains the harsh change of sub- 
ject by combination of apostolic source 
with Mark. The two verbs point to two 
offences against the law: entering a holy 
place, eating holy bread, The sin of the 
disciples was against a holy time. But 
the principle involved was the same = 
ceremonial rules may be overruled by 
higher considerations.—é od« ev jv. 
ots in Mark and Luke agreeing with 
dprovs, and here also in T. R., but 8 
doubtless the true reading; again pre- 
senting a problem in comparative exegesis 
(vide Weiss-Meyer). 8 ought to mean 
‘‘which thing it was not lawful to do,” 
but it may be rendered “which kind of 
bread,” etc.—el ph, except; absolutely un- 
lawful, except in case of priests.—Ver. 5. 
This reference to the priests naturally 
leads on to the second instance taken 
from their systematic breach of the 
technical Sabbath law in the discharge 
of sacerdotal duty.—% otx dvéyvwre, 
have ye not read? not of course the 
statement following, but directions on 
which such a construction could be put, 
as in Numb. xxviii. 9, concerning the 
burnt offering of two lambs. They ha? 
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read often enough, but had not under- 
stood. As Euthy. Zig. remarks, Jesus 
reproaches them for their vain labour, as 
not understanding what they read (pq 
émyivaoKovow & avaytveaKover).—Pe- 
Bydoten, profane, on the Pharisaic view 
of the Sabbath law, as an absolute pro- 
hibition of work. Perhaps the Pharisees 
themselves used this word as a technical 
term, applicable even to permissible 
Sabbath labour. So Schanz after Schétt- 
en. 

Vv. 6-8. The principles involved. The 
facts stated raise questions as to the 
reasons. ‘The Pharisees were men of 
tules, not accustomed to go back on 
principles. The passion for minutia 
killed reflection. The reasons have 
been already hinted in the statement of 
the cases: 6re éweivacev, ver. 3; év TO 
tep@, ver. 5: hunger, the temple; human 
needs, higher claims. These are referred 
to in inverse order in vv. 6-7.—Ver. 6. 
héyw 8S iptv: solemn affirmation, with 
a certain tone in the voice.—rov tepod 
petlLov. Though they might not have 
thought of the matter before, the claim 
of the temple to overrule the Sabbath 
law would be admitted by the Pharisees, 
Therefore, Jesus could base on it an 
argument a fortiori. The Sabbath must 
give way to the temple and its higher 
interests, therefore to something higher 
still. What was that something? Christ 
Himself, according to the almost unani- 
mous opinion of interpreters, ancient and 
modern; whence doubtless the pe(lwv of 
T. R. But Jesus might be thinking 
rather of the kingdom than of the king; 
a greater interest is involved here, that 
of the kingdom of God. Fritzsche takes 
petLov as = teaching men, and curing 
them of vice then going on. It may be 
asked: How did the interest come in? 
The disciples were following Jesus, but 
what was He about? What created 
the urgency? Whence came it that the 
disciples needed to pluck ears of standing 
corn? Wedonot know. ‘That is one 
of the many lJacune@ in the evangelic 
history. But it may be assumed that 
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there was something urgent going on 
in connection with Christ’s ministry, 
whereby He and His companions were 
overtaken with extreme hunger, so that 
they were fain to eat unprepared food 
(Qxarépyaerov oitov, Euthy. Zig. on 
ver. 7).—Ver. 7. The principle of human 
need stated in terms of a favourite pro- 
phetic oracle (ix. 13).—et 5 éyvaxette 
. +. ovx Gy xateSixaoate: the form of 
expression, a past indicative in protasis, 
with a past indicative with av in apodosis, 
implies that the supposition is contrary 
to fact (Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, 
§ 248). The Pharisees did not know 
what the oracle meant; hence on a pre- 
vious occasion Jesus bade them go and 
learn (ix. 13). If their pedantry blinded 
them to distinctions of higher and lower 
in institutions, or rather made them 
teckon the least the greatest command, 
minutiz testing obedience, it still more 
deadened their hearts to the claims of 
mercy and humanity. Of course this 
idolatry went on from bad to worse. 
For the Jews of a later, templeless time, 
the law was greater than the temple 
Holtz., in H.C., quoting Weber).— 
vattious: doubly guiltless: as David 
was through imperious hunger, as the 
priests were when subordinating Sabbath, 
to temple, requirements.—Ver. 8. This 
weighty logion is best understood when 
taken along with that in Mark ii. 27 
the Sabbath for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. The question is; Does it 
merely state a fact, or does it also con- 
tain the rationale of the fact? That 
depends on the sense we give to the 
title Son of Man. Asatechnical name = 
Messiah, it simply asserts the authority 
of Him who bears it to determine how 
the Sabbath is to be observed in the 
Kingdom of God. As a name of humility, 
making no obtrusive exceptional claims, 
like Son of David or Messiah, it suggests 
a reason for the lordship in sympathy 
with the ethical principle embodied in 
the prophetic oracle. The title does not 
indeed mean mankind, or any man, 
homo quivis, as Grotius and Kuinoel 
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think. It points to Jesus, but to Him not 
as an exceptional man (‘‘der einzigartige,” 
Weiss), but as the representative man, 
maintaining solidarity with humanity, 
standing for the human interest, as the 
Pharisees stood for the supposed divine, 
the real divine interest being identical 
with the human. The radical anti- 
thesis between Jesus and the Pharisees 
lay in their respective ideas of God, It 
is interesting to find a glimpse of the 
true sense of this Jogion in Chrysostom: 
mept gavTod Aéywv. ‘O 8% Mdpos kat 
mepl tis Kowns picews atTov TovTO 
“ elpnxévat dyoiv. Hom. xxxix.—kvptos, 
not to the effect of abrogation but of in- 
terpretation and restoration to true use. 
The weekly rest is a beneficent institu- 
tion, God’s holiday to weary men, and 
the Kingdom of Heaven, whose royal law 
is love, has no interest in its abolition. 
Vv. 9-14. A Sabbath cure (Mk, iii. 
1-6; Lk. vi. 6-11): not necessarily 
happening immediately after. Matthew 
and Luke follow Mark’s order, which is 
topical, not historical; another instance 
of collision as to Sabbath observance.— 
Ver. 9. «al peraBas .. . aitav. The 
avrav seems to imply that our evangel- 
ist takes the order as one of close tem- 
poral sequence (Mark says simply ‘into 
a synagogue,” ili. r). In that case the 
airav would refer to the fault-finding 
Pharisees of the previous narrative, 
piqued by Christ’s defence and bent on 
further mischief (vide Weiss-Meyer). 
The narrative comes in happily here as 
illustrating the scope of the principle of 
humanity laid down in connection with 
the previous incident.—Ver. to. kal 
iS0d, here, as in viii. 2, ix. 2, introducing 
in a lively manner the story.—&nypav, a 
dry hand, possibly a familiar expression 
in Hebrew pathology (De Wette) ; use- 
less, therefore a serious enough affliction 
for a working man (a mason, according 
to Hebrew Gospel, Jerome ad loc.), 
especially if it was the right hand, as 


Luke states. But the cure was not 
urgent for a day, could stand over; 
therefore a good test case as between 
rival conceptions of Sabbath law.—éwnpad- 
tyoav. The Pharisees asked a question 
suggested by the case, as if eager to 
provoke Jesus and put Him to the proof. 
Mark says they observed Him, waiting 
for Him to take the initiative. The 
former alternative suits the hypothesis 
of immediate temporal sequence. —et 
éfeorwv, etc. After Aéyovres we expect, 
according to classic usage, a direct ques- 
tion without et. The ei is in its place in 
Mark (ver. 2), and the influence of his 
text may be suspected (Weiss) as ex- 
plaining the incorrectness in Matthew. 
But ef in direct questions is not un- 
usual in N. T. (Mt. xix. 3; Lk. xiii. 
23, xxii. 49), vide Winer, § 57, 2, and 
Meyer ad loc. In Mark’s account 
Christ, not the Pharisees, puts the ques- 
tion. 

Vv. 11, 12. Christ’s reply, by two 
home-thrusting questions and an irre- 
sistible conclusion,—rls . . . av@pwros. 
One is tempted here, as in vii. g, to put 
emphasis on &v@pwiros: who of you not 
dead to the feelings of a man? Such 
questions as this and that in Lk. xv. 4 
go to the root of the matter. Humanity 
was what was lacking in the Pharisaic 
character.—mpéBarov év: one sheep 
answering to the one working hand, 
whence perhaps Luke’s 7 Seéta (vi. 6).— 
éav éparéoy. The case supposed might 
quite well happen; hence in the protasis 
é&v with subjunctive, and in the apodosis 
the future (Burton, N. T. Moods and 
Tenses, § 250). A solitary sheep might 
fall into a ditch on a Sabbath; and that 
is what its owner would do if he were an 
ordinary average human being, viz., lift 
it out at once. What would the Pharisee 
do? Itis easy to see what he would be 
tempted to do if the one sheep were his 
own. But would he have allowed such 
action as a general rule? One would 
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infer so from the fact that Jesus argued 
on such questions ex concesso. In that 
case the theory and practice of con- 
temporary Pharisees must have been 
milder than in the Talmudic period, when 
the rule was: if there be no danger, 
leave the animal in the ditch till the 
morrow (vide Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., c. xvi.). 
Grotius suggests that later Jewish law 
was made stricter out of hatred to 
Christians.—Ver. 12. réow odv diadéper, 
etc. This is another of those simple yet 
far-reaching utterances by which Christ 
suggested rather than formulated His 
doctrine of the infinite worth of man. 
By how much does a human being differ 
from a sheep? That is the question 
which Christian civilisation has not even 
yet adequately answered. This illustra- 
tion from common life is not in Mark 
and Luke. Luke has something similar 
in the Sabbath cure, reported in xiv. 1-6. 
Some ‘critics think that Matthew com- 
bines the two incidents, drawing from his 
two sources, Mark and the Logia.—éere, 
therefore, and so introducing here rather 
an independent sentence than a depen- 
dent clause expressive of result.—Kaés 
wovetv ; in effect, to do good = eb woreiv, 
i.e. in the present case to heal, Oepa- 
wevewv, though in Acts x. 33, 1 Cor. vii. 
37, the phrase seems to mean to do the 
morally right, in which sense Meyer and 
Weiss take it here also. Elsner, and 
after him Fritzsche, take it as = preclare 
agere, pointing to the ensuing miracle. 
By this brief prophetic utterance, Jesus 
Sweeps away legal pedantries and 
casuistries, and goes straight to the 
heart of the matter, Beneficent action 
never unseasonable, of the essence of 
the Kingdom of God; therefore as per- 
missible and incumbent on Sabbath as 
on other days. Spoken out of the 
depths of His religious consciousness, 
and a direct corollary from His benignant 
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conception of God (vide Holtz., H. C., 
- OI). 

: we 13, 14. The issue: the hand 
cured, and Pharisaic ill-will deepened. 
Ver. 13. tére Aéyer. He heals by a 
word: sine contactu sola voce, quod ne 
speciem quidem violati Sabbati habere 
poterat (Grotius).—Exrewév cov +. y. 
Brief authoritative word, possessing both 
physical and moral power, conveying 
life to the withered member, and in- 
spiring awe in spectators.—kal éfér. Kal 
Gwexat. The double «al signifies the 
quick result (* celeritatem miraculi,”’ 
Elsner). Grotius takes the second verb 
as a participle rendering: he stretched 
out his restored hand, assuming that not 
till restored could the hand be stretched 
out. The healing and the outstretching 
may be conceived of as contemporaneous. 
—tyrijs &s H GAAn: the evangelist adds 
this to dwexar. to indicate the complete- 
ness. We should have expected this 
addition rather from Luke, who ever 
aims at making prominent the greatness 
of the miracle, as well as its benevolence. 
—Ver. 14. é&eOdvres: overawed for the 
moment, the Pharisaic witnesses of the 
miracle soon recovered themselves, and 
went out of the synagogue with hostile 
intent.—ovpBovAtov gdaBov, consulted 
together = cupBovAeverOat.—Kar’ airod, 
against Him. _ Hitherto they had been 
content with finding fault; now it is 
come to plotting against His life—a 
tribute to His power.—éaas, etc. : this 
clause indicates generally the object of 
their plotting, vig., that it concerned 
the life of the obnoxious one, They 
consulted not how to compass the 
end, but simply agreed together that it 
was an end to be steadily kept in 
view. The murderous will has come to 
birth, the way will follow in due course. 
Such is the evil fruit of Sabbath contro. 
versies, 
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x. 6, 8. 
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tr here only. 
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€0vy EAXtmrovcr.” 


1 S8B omit oxAot, which is inconsistent with wavras. 
4 Most uncials omit ev, which is found in D it. vg. 


8 SSB have simply ov. 


Vv. 15-21. esus retires; prophetic 
portraiture of His character. Verses 15 
and 16 are abridged from Mk. iii. 7-12, 
which contains an account of an ex- 
tensive healing ministry. The sequel of 
the Sabbatic encounter is very vague. 
The one fact outstanding and note- 
worthy is the withdrawal of Jesus, con- 
scious of having given deep offence, but 
anxious to avoid tragic consequences 
for the present. It is to that fact mainly 
that the evangelist attaches his fair 
picture of Jesus, in prophetic language. 
It is happily brought in here, where it 
gains by the contrast between the real 
_ Jesus and Jesus as conceived by the 
Pharisees, a miscreant deserving to die. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the 
historical basis of the picture is to be 
found exclusively in vv. 15, 16, all the 
more that the statement they contain is 
but a meagre reproduction of Mk. iii. 
7-12, omitting some valuable material, 
e.g., the demoniac cry: “‘ Thou art the 
Son of God”. The historic features 
answering to the prophetic outline in 
the evangelist’s mind may be taken from 
the whole story of Christ’s public life as 
hitherto told, from the baptism onwards. 
Luke gives his picture of Jesus at the 
beginning (iv. 16-30) as a frontispiece, 
Matthew places his at the end ofa con- 
siderable section of the story, at a 
critical turning point in the history, and 
he means the reader to look back over 
the whole for verification. Thus for the 
evangelist ver. 18 may point back to 
the baptism (iii. 13-17), when the voice 
from heaven called Jesus God’s beloved 
Son ; ver. 19 to the teaching on the hill 


21. nat év* TO dvopate adtod 


43. Acts 
xxii. 23. 

t Mk. v. 4; 
xiv. 3. Lk. 


ix. 39. 
u ver. 35. Ch. xiii. 52. John x. 4. 
2 NBCD have wa. 


(v.-vii.), when the voice of Jesus was 
heard not in the street but on the 
mountain top, remote from the crowd 
below; ver. 20 to the healing ministry 
among the sick, physically bruised reeds, 
poor suffering creatures in whom the 
flame of life burnt low; ver. 21 to such 
significant incidents as that of the cen- 
turion of Capernaum (viii. 5-13). Broad 
interpretation here seems best. Some 
features, ¢.g., the reference to judgment, 
ver. 20, second clause, are not to be 
pressed. 

The quotation is a very free repro- 
duction from the Hebrew, with occasional 
side glances at the Sept. It has been sug- 
gested that the evangelist drew neither 
from the Hebrew nor from the Sept., but 
from a Chaldee Targum in use in his 
time (Lutteroth). It is certainly curious 
that he should have omitted Is. xii. 4, 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged,” 
etc., a most important additional feature 
in the picture = Messiah shall not only 
not break the bruised reed, but He 
shall not be Himself a bruised reed, but 
shall bravely stand for truth and right 
till they at length triumph. Admirable 
historic materials to illustrate that pro- 
phetic trait are ready to our hand in 
Christ’s encounters with the Pharisees 
(ix. 1-17, xii. 1-13). Either Matthew has 
followed a Targum, or been misled by 
the similarity of Is. xlii. 3 and 4, or he 
means ver. 20 to bear a double reference, 
and read: He shall neither break nor be 
a bruised reed, nor allow to be quenched 
either in others or in Himself the feeble 
flame: a strong, brave, buoyant, ever- 
victorious hero, helper of the weak, Him- 
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self a stranger to weakness. -— yjpérica 
(ver. 18), an Ionic form in use in Hellen- 
istic Greek, here only in N. T., often 
in Sept. = alpgopat. Hesychius under 
tipettodpny gives asequivalents hydmqoa, 
érOdpyoa, i8é\yoa, ipacOnv.—kpavyd- 
wet (ver. 19), late form for kpdfw. Phry- 
nichus, p. 337, condemns, as illiterate, 
use of kpavyacp.é¢ instead of kexpaypds. 
On the words ov8é kp. Pricaeus remarks : 
“ Sentio clamorem intelligi qui nota est 
animi commoti et effervescentis”, He 
cites examples from Seneca, Plutarch, 
Xenophon, etc.—dkovoe. is late for 
akovoetat. Verbs expressing organic 
acts or states have middle forms in the 
future (vide Rutherford, New Phrynichus, 
pp. 138, 376-412).—€ws, ver. 20, followed 
by subjunctive, with av, asin classics, in 
a clause introduced by ws referring to a 
future contingency. —71@ dvdépart, ver. 
21, dative after éA\mtotow; in Sept., Is. 
xlii. 4, with éwt. This construction here 
only in N. T. 

Vv. 22-37. Demoniac healed and 
Pharisaic calumny repelled (Mk. iii. 
22-30; Lk. xi. 14-23—cf. Mt. ix. 
32-34). The healing of a blind and 
dumb demoniac has its place here not 
for its own sake, as a miracle, but 
simply as the introduction to another 
conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
It is a story of wicked calumny repelled. 
The transition from the fair picture of 
the true Jesus to this hideous Pharisaic 
caricature is highly dramatic in its effect. 

Vv. 22, 23. tTuddds kal kwdds, blind 
as wellasdumb. The demoniac in ix. 32 
dumb only. But dumbness here also is 
the main feature; hence in last clause 
cody only, and Aadetv before BAéarewv.— 
Gove with infinitive, expressing here not 
merely tendency but result.—Ver. 23. 
t§ioravro: not implying anything ex- 


ceptionally remarkable in the cure; a 
standing phrase (in Mark at least) for 
the impression made on the people. 
They never got to be familiar with 
Christ’s wonderful works, so as to take 
them as matters of course.— pyre im- 
plies a negative answer: they can 


. hardly believe what the fact seems to 


suggest = can this possibly be, etc. ? 
Not much capacity for faith in the 
average Israelite, yet honest-hearted 
compared with the Pharisee.—6 vids 
Aaf.8: the popular title for the Messiah. 

Ver. 24. Ot S€ dapicaior. They of 
course have a very different opinion. 
In Mark these were men come down 
from Jerusalem, to watch, not to lay hold 
of Jesus, Galilee not being under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim 
then (vide on Mark).— Otros ovxéxBadAct, 
etc. : theory enunciated for second time, 
unless ix. 34 be an anticipation by the 
evangelist, or a spurious reading. What 
diversity of opinion! Christ’s friends, 
according to Mark, thought Him “ beside 
himself ”—mad, Messiah, in league with 
Beelzebub! Herod had yet another 
theory: the marvellous healer was John 
redivivus, and endowed with the powers 
of the other world. All this implies that 
the healing ministry was a great fact.— 
otc... el ph: the negative way of 
pee it stronger than the positive. 

he Pharisees had to add et py. They 
would gladly have«said: ‘*‘ He does not 
cast out devils at all”. But the fact was 
undeniable; therefore they had to in- 
vent a theory to neutralise its signifi- 
cance.—Gpyxovtt, without article, might 
mean, as prince, therefore able to com- 
municate such power. So Meyer, Weiss, 
et al. But the article may be omitted 
after BeeMfeBotd as after Bactdevs, or 
on account of the following genitive, 
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So Schanz. Whether the Pharisees 
believed this theory may be doubted. It 
was enough that it was plausible. To 
reason with such menis vain. Yet Jesus 
did reason for the benefit of disciples. 
Vv. 25-30. The theory shown to 
be absurd.—Ver. 25. elddas ras évOv- 
pijoers. Jesus not only heard their 
words, but knew the thoughts, the 
malicious feelings which prompted their 
words, and strove so to present the case 
as to convict them of bad faith and dis- 
honesty._waca Baorreia, etc.: state- 
ment of an axiom widely exemplified in 
human affairs: division fatal to stability 
in kingdoms and cities. — oraijoetau: 
“ast future passive with an intransitive 
sense, vide Winer, § 38, 1.—Ver. 26 
applies the axiom to Satan. et, intro- 
duces a simple particular supposition 
without reference to its truth.—épepio6y : 
the aorist has the force of a perfect. 
Satan casting out Satan means self- 
stultification ; ipso facto, self-division re- 
sults. Against the argument it might be 
objected: Kingdoms and cities do 
‘become divided against themselves, re- 
gardless of fatal consequences, why 
not also Satan? Why should not that 
happen to Satan’s kingdom which has 
happened even to the Christian Church ? 
Jesus seems to have credited Satan with 
more astuteness than is possessed by 
states, cities, and churches. Satan may 
be wicked, He says in effect, but he is 
not a fool. Then it has to be considered 
that communities commit follies which 
individuals avoid. Men war against 
each other to their common undoing, 
who would be wiser in their own affairs. 
One Satan might cast out another, but 
no Satan will cast out himself. And 
that is the case put by Jesus. Some, 
eg., De Wette and Fritzsche, take 6 
Saravas TX. éxBadAet as = one Satan 
casting out another. But that is not 
Christ’s meaning. He so puts the case 
as to make the absurdity evident. Ez 
hypothesi He had a right to put it so; 
for the theory was that Satan directly 
empowered and enabled Him to deliver 


men from his (Satan’s) power.—Ver 27. 
To the previous convincing argument 
Jesus adds an argumentum ad hominem, 
based on the exorcism then practised 
among the Jews, witn which it would 
appear the Pharisees found no fault.—ot 
viol tpay, not of course Christ’s disciples 
(so most of the Fathers), for the Pharisaic 
prejudice against Him would extend to 
them, but men belonging to the same 
school or religious type, like-minded. 
By referring to their performances Jesus 
put the Pharisees in a dilemma. Either 
they must condemn both forms of dis- 
possession or explain why they made a 
difference. What they would have said 
we do not know, but it is not difficult tc 
suggest reasons. The Jewish exorcists 
operated in conventional fashion by use 
of herbs and magical formule, and the 
results were probably insignificant, The 
practice was sanctioned by custom, and 
harmless. But in casting out devils, as 
in all other things, Jesus was original, 
and His method was too effectual. His 
power, manifest to all, was His offence.— 
Kptrat. Jesus now makes the fellow- 
religionists of the Pharisees their judges. 
On a future occasion He will make John 
the Baptist their judge (xxi. 23-27). Such 
home-thrusts were very inconvenient. 
Ver. 28. The alternative: if not by 
Satan then by the Spirit of God, 
with an inevitable inference as to the 
worker and His work.—éy wvevpare Ccod. 
Luke has év SaxrvdAw 0. The former 
seems more in keeping with the connec- 
tion of thought as defending the ethical 
character of Christ’s work assailed by 
the Pharisees. If, indeed, the spirit of 
God were regarded from the charismatic 
point of view, as the source of miraculous 
gifts, the two expressions would be 
synonymous. But there is reason to 
believe that by the time our Gospel was 
written the Pauline conception of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence as chiefly ethical 
and immanent, as distinct from that of 
the primitive apostolic church, in which 
it was charismatic and transcendent, 
had gained currency (vide my St. Paul’s 
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Conception of Christianity, chap. xiii.). 
A trace of the new Pauline view may be 
found in Mt. x. 20: “It is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
speaking in you”. The influence is 
within, and the product is not unintelli- 
gible utterance, like that of the speaker 
with tongues (1 Cor. xii., xiv.), but wise, 
sincere apology for the faith. But why 
then did Luke not adopt this Pauline 
phrase? Because one of his main aims 
was to bring out the miraculousness of 
Christ’s healing works; that they were 
done by the very finger of God (Exod. 
viii. 19).—ép6acev. Fritzsche takes this 
word strictly as signifying not merely: 
the kingdom of God has come nigh you 
(Hyytxev, Lk. x. 9), but: has come 
nigh sooner than you expected. The 
more general sense, however, seems 
most suitable, as it is the usual sense in 
the N. T. The point at issue was: do 
the events in question mean Satan’s 
kingdom come or God's kingdom come ? 
It must be one or other; make up your 
minds which.—Ver. 29. To help them 
to decide Jesus throws out yet another 
parabolic line of thought.—#! if all that 
I have said does not convince you con- 
sider this. The parable seems based on 
Is. xlix. 24, 25, and like all Christ’s 
parabolic utterances appeals to common 
sense. The theme is,. spoiling the 
spoiler, and the argument that the enter-: 
prise implies hostile purpose and success 
in it superior power. The application 
is; the demoniac is a captive of Satan; 
in seeking to cure him I show myself 
Satan’s enemy; in actually curing him 
I show myself Satan’s master.—rov 
loxvpod: the article is either generic, 
or individualising after the manner of 
parabolic speech. Proverbs and parables 
assume acquaintance with their charac- 
ters.—ekevy, household furniture (Gen. 
xxxi. 37); Gpwdeat, seize (Judges xxi. 
21) —Stapwage, make a clean sweep of 
all that is in the house, the owner, 
bound hand and foot, being utterly help- 
less. The use of this compound verb 
points to the thoroughness of the cures 
wrought on demoniacs, as in the case of 
the demoniac of Gadara: quiet, clothed, 


sane (Mk. v. 15).—Ver. 30. One begins 
at this point to have the feeling that 
here, as elsewhere, our evangelist groups 
sayings of kindred character instead of 
exactly reproducing Christ’s words as 
spoken to the Pharisees. The connec- 
tion is obscure, and the interpretations 
therefore conflicting. On first view 
one would say that the adage seems 
more appropriate in reference to luke- 
warm disciples or undecided hearers than 
to the Pharisees, who made no pretence 
of being on Christ’s side. Some accord- 
ingly (¢.g., Bleek, after Elwert and 
Ullmann) have so understood it. Others, 
including Grotius, Wetstein, De Wette, 
take the éye of the adage to be Satan, 
and render ; he who, like myself, is not 
with Satan is against him. Kypke, Ob- 
serv. Sac., says; ‘ Prima persona posita 
est a servatore pro quacunque alia, pro- 
verbialiter, hoc sensu; qui socius cujus- 
dam beila cum alio gerentis non est, is 
pro adversario censeri solet. Cum igitur 
ego me re ipsa adversarium Satanae esse 
ostenderim, nulla specie socius ejus potero 
vocari.” ‘This certainly brings the say- 
ing into line with the previous train of 
thought, but if Jesus had meant to say 
that He surely would have expressed 
Himself differently. The Fathers (Hilary, 
Jerome, Chrys.) took the éys to be Jesus 
and the 6 py &v to be Satan. So under. 
stood,the adage contains a fourth con- 
cluding argument against the notion of 
a league between Jesus and Satan. Most 
modern interpreters refer the 6 p. w. to the 
Pharisees. Schanz, however, under- 
stands the saying as referring to the 
undecided among the people. The only 
serious objection to this view is that it 
makes the saying irrelevant to the situa- 
tion.—okopwife.: late for the earlier 
oxeSdvvupi, vide Lob., Phryn., p. 218. 
As to the metaphor of gathering and 
scattering, its matural basis is not 
apparent. But in all cases, when one 
man scatters what another gathers their 
aims and interests are utterly diverse, 
Satan is the arch-waster, Christ the 
collector, Saviour. 

Vv. 31, 32. Fesus changes His tone 
from argument to solemn warning. Ver. 
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place in the margin. 


31. 81a rovro connects not merely with 
preceding verse, but with the whole 
foregoing argument. Mark more im- 
pressively introduces the blasphemy- 
logion with a solemn éphy A€yo bpiv.— 
waoa apaptia, etc. A broad preliminary 
declaration of the pardonableness of 
human sin of all sorts, and especially of 
sins of the tongue, worthy and charac- 
teristic of Jesus, and making what 
follows more impressive.—y 8é 7. [. 
Brac. ox apebyoetat: pointed, emphatic 
exception. Evidently the Spirit here is 
taken ethically, He represents the 
moral ideal, the absolutely good and 
holy. Blasphemy against the Spirit so 
conceived, unpardonable—that is our 
Lord’s deliberate judgment.—-Braodypla, 
injurious speech (from BAdwrw and dypy), 
in such a case will mean speaking of the 
‘holy One as if He were unholy, or, in 
the abstract, calling good evil, not by 
misunderstanding but through antipathy 
to the good.—Ver. 32. So serious a 
statement needs to be carefully guarded 
against misapprehension ; therefore Jesus 
adds an explanatory declaration.—Aédyov 
kata 7. v. T GvOpdmwov. Jesus dis- 
tinguishes between a word against the 
Son of Man and a word against the Holy 
Ghost. The reference in the former is 
to Himself, presumably, though Mark at 
the corresponding place has “the sons 
of men,” and no special mention of a 
particular son of man. Christ gives the 
Pharisees to understand that the grava- 
men of their offence is not that they have 
spoken evil of Him. Jesus had no ex- 
ceptional sensitiveness as to personal 
offences. Nor did He mean to suggest 
that offences of the kind against Him 
were more serious or less easily pardon- 
able than such offences against other 
men, say, the prophets or the Baptist. 
Many interpreters, indeed, think other- 


wise, and represent blasphemy against 
the Son of Man as the higher limit of 
the forgiveable. A grave mistake, I 
humbly think. Jesus was as liable to 
honest misunderstanding as other good 
men, in some respects more liable than 
any, because of the exceptional originality 
of His character and conduct. All new 
things are liable to be misunderstood 
and decried, and the best for a while to 
be treated as the worst. Jesus knew this, 
and allowed for it. Men might there- 
fore honestly misunderstand Him, and 
be in no danger of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost (e.g., Saul of Tarsus), On 
the other hand, men might dishonestly 
calumniate any ordinary good man, and 
be very near the unpardonable sin. It 
is not the man that makes the difference, 
but the source of the blasphemy. If the 
source be ignorance, misconception, ill- 
informed prejudice, blasphemy against 
the Son of Man will be equally pardon- 
able with other sins. If the source be 
malice, rooted dislike of the good, selfish 
preference of wrong, because of the ad- 
vantage it brings, to the right which the 
good seek to establish, then the sin is 
not against the man but against the 
cause, and the Divine Spirit who inspires 
him, and though the agent be but a 
humble, imperfect man, the sinner is 
perilously near the unpardonable point. 
Jesus wished the Pharisees to understand 
that, in His judgment, that was their 
position.—ovre, ore analyse the nega- 
tion of pardon, conceived as affecting 
both worlds, into its parts for sake of 
emphasis (vide on V. 34-36). Dogmatic 
inferences, based on the double negation, 
to possible pardon after death, are pre- 
carious. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) explains 
the double negation by reference to the 
Jewish legal doctrine that, in contrast 
to other sins, profaning the name of God 
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could be expiated only by death, un- 
pardonable in this life. Blasphemy 
‘against the Holy Ghost, says Jesus, in 
conscious antithesis, pardonable neither 
here nor there: ‘‘neque ante mortem, 
neque per mortem”’. 

Vv. 33-37. Kindred Logia. With the 
word concerning blasphemy the self- 
defence of Jesus against Pharisaic 
calumny reached its culmination and 
probably (as in Mark’s report) its close. 
The sentences following seem to be 
accretions rather than an organic part of 
the discourse. They substantially re- 
produce sayings found in Sermon on 
Mount (vii. 16-20), there directed against 
false prophets, here against false re- 
ligionists. Ver. 35 is found in Luke’s 
version of the Sermon (vi, 45). They 
might have been remarks made to the 
disciples about the Pharisees, as in 
xvi, 6, though in their present form 
direct address is implied (vide ver. 34). 
Their essential import is that the nature 
or heart of a man determines his speech 
and action. Given the tree, the fruit 
follows.—Ver. 33.  woujoare = ciate 
(Euthy. Zig.), judge, pronounce; call 
both tree and fruit good, or evil; they 
must both be of one kind, in fact and 
in thought (vide Kypke, ad loc.), The 
reference of the adage has been 
much discussed: to the Pharisees or to 
Christ? Kypke replies: to Christ if 
you connect with what goes before, to 
the Pharisees if with what follows. As 
an adage the saying admits of either 
application. The Fathers favoured the 
teference to Christ, whom Meyer follows. 
—Ver. 34. Vevvijpara éxrdvav, vide iii. 
7. John and Jesus agree in thinking 


the Pharisees a viper-brood, Both con- 
ceive them as morally hopeless. The 
Baptist wonders that they should come 
to a baptism of repentance. Jesus thinks 
them far on the way to final impeni- 
tence. But the point He makes here is 
that, being what they are, they cannot 
but speak evil. The poison of their 
nature must come out in their words. 
—Ver. 35. 6 dyabds 4.: good in the 
sense of benignant, gracious, kindly, the 
extreme moral opposite of the malignant 
viper-nature,-—@ycavpov ; in ver. 34 the 
heart is conceived as a fountain, of 
which speech is the overflow, here as a 
treasure whose stores of thought and 
feeling the mouth freely distributes.— 
éxBadAet suggests speech characterised 
by energy, passion. There was no lack 
of emphasis in Pharisaic comments on 
Jesus. _ They hissed out their malevolent 
words at Him, being not heartless but 
bad-hearted. But cf. texts referred to on 
margin.—Ver 36, dv p. dpyév: speech 
being the outcome of the heart, no word 
is insignificant, not even that which is 
apydév, ineffectual (a, €pyov), insipid, 
‘idle”, It is an index of thoughtless- 
ness if not of malice. This verse con- 
tains an important warning, whether 
spoken at this time or not.—Ver. 37. é« 
yap 7. Adywv gov. Judgment by words 
here taught; in Mt. xxv. 31-46 
judgment by the presence or absence of 
kind deeds. No contradiction, for words 
are viewed as the index of a good or bad 
heart: bad positively, like that of the 
Pharisees, who spoke wickedly; bad 
negatively, like that of the thoughtless, 
who speak senselessly. On the teaching 
of this passage cf. James iii. 
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Vv. 38-45. A sign asked and refused, 
with relative discourse (Lk. xi. 16, 
29-36). Both Matt.’s and Luke’s re- 
ports convey the impression that the 
demand for a sign, and the enunciation 
of the Satanic theory as to Christ’s 
cures of demoniacs, were synchronous. 
If they were, the demand was impudent, 
hypocritical, insulting. Think of the 
men who could so speak of Christ’s heal- 
ing ministry wanting a sign that would 
satisfy them as to His Messianic claims! 
—Ver. 38. onpetov: what kind of a 
sign? They thought the cure of de- 
moniacs a sign from hell. Elsewhere 
we read of their asking a sign from 
heaven (xvi. 1). From what quarter was 
the sign now asked to come from? 
Perhaps those who made the demand 
had no idea; neither knew nor cared. 
Their question really meant: these signs 
.won’t do; if you want us to believe in 
you you must do something else than 
cast out devils. The apparent respect 
and earnestness of the request are 
feigned: ‘‘teacher, we desire from you 
(emphatic position) to see a sign”. It 
reminds one of the mock homage of the 
soldiers at the Passion (xxvii. 27-31).— 
Ver, 39. yeved, as in xi. 16, a moral class, 
‘quae in omni malitia et improbitate 
vivit,” Suicer, s. v. yeved.—protxaAts, un- 
faithful to God as a wife to a husband, 
apt description of men professing godli- 
ness but ungodly in heart.—éqmfyret, 
hankers after, as in vi. 32 ; characteristic ; 
men that have no light within crave ex- 
ternal evidence, which given would be of 
no service to them. Therefore: ov 
SoOjoerar: it will not be given either by 
Jesus or by any one else. He declines, 
knowing it to be vain, No sign will 
convince them; why give one ?—el pw, 
etc.: except the sign of Jonah the 
prophet, which was no sign in their 
sense, What is referred to? But for 


what follows we should have said: the 
preaching of repentance by Jonah to the 
Ninevites. So Lk. xi. 30 seems to 
take it. Jonah preached repentance to 
the men of Nineveh as the only way of 
escape from judgment. Jesus points to 
that historic instance and says: Beware! 
Jonah was not the only prophetic 
preacher of repentance ; but, as Nineveh 
is held up as a reproach to the persons 
addressed, to single him out was fitting. 
—Ver. 40 gives an entirely different 
turn to the reference. The verse cannot 
be challenged on critical grounds, If it 
is an interpolation, it must have become 
an accepted part of the text before the 
date of our earliest-copies. If it be 
genuine, then Jesus points to His re- 
surrection as the appropriate sign for an 
unbelieving generation, saying in effect: 
you will continue to disbelieve in spite 
of all I can say or do, and at last you 
will put me to death. But I will rise 
again, a sign for your confusion if not 
for your conversion. For opposite views 
on this interpretation of the sign of 
onah, vide Meyer ad loc. and Holtzmann 
in H.C.—Ver. 41. Application of the 
reference in ver. 39. The men of 
Nineveh are cited in condemnation of 
the Jewisk contemporaries of Jesus. Cf. 
similar use of historic parallels in xi. 
20-24.—mAetov *“lwva, more than Jonah, 
cf. ver. 6; refers either to Jesus per- 
sonally as compared with Jonah, or to 
His ministry as compared with Jonah’s. 
In the latter case the meaning is: there 
is far more in what is now going on 
around you to shut you up to repentance 
than in anything Jonah said to the men 
of Nineveh (so Grotius).—Ver. 42. 
Bact\.oos vétov is next pressed into 
the service of putting unbelievers to 
shame, The form Baot\.ooa was con- 
demned by Phryn., but Elsner cites in- 
stances from Demosthenes and other 
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good writers. J. Alberti also (Observ. 
Philol.) cites an instance from Atnuenzus, 
lib. xiii. 595: BaoiAteo”’ eer BaBuddvos. 
The reference is to the story in 1 Kings 
x. and 2 Chron. ix. concerning the 
Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon.—é« 
TGV Tepatwy THs yys- Elsner quotes in 
illustration the exhortation of Isocrates 
not to grudge to go a long way to hear 
those who profess to teach anything 
useful.—adetov Z., again a claim of 
superiority for the present over the great 
persons and things of the past. On the 
apparent egotism of these comparisons, 
vide my Apologetics, p. 367; and re- 
member that Jesus claimed superiority 
not merely for Himself and His work, 
but even for the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven (xi. 11). 

Vv. 43-45. A comparison. Cf. Lk. 
xi. 24-26. Formerly Jesus had likened 
the evil race of Pharisaic religionists to 
children playing in the market-place (xi. 
16-19). Now He uses expelled demons 
to depict their spiritual condition. The 
similitude moves in the region of popular 
opinion, and gives a glimpse into the 
superstitions of the time. We gather 
from it, first, that the effects of the arts 
of exorcists were temporary; and, second, 
the popular theory to explain the facts: 
the demon returned because he could 
not find a comfortable home anywhere 
else. On this vide Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
The parable was naturally suggested by 
the cure of the demoniac (ver. 22).— 
Ver. 43. 8 dviSpev térwv: the haunts 
of demons, as popularly conceived, were 
places uninhabited by men, deserts and 
graveyards, Thedemon in Tobit viii. 3 
flies to the uppermost parts of Egypt; 
and in Baruch iv. 35 a land desolated by 
fire is to become tenanted by demons.— 
Siepxerar {yrody: the spirit keeps moving 
on in quest of a resting place; like a 
4uman being he feels ill at ease in the mo- 
notonous waste of sand.—oix« etpioxe: 


in Luke etploxov. The change from 
participle to finite verb is expressive. 
The failure to find a resting place was an 
important fact, as on it depended the re- 
solve to return to the former abode.— 
Ver. 44. oyodrdfovra o. kat x. = un- 
tenanted and ready for a tenant, invit- 
ing by its clean, ornamented condition. 
The epithets simply describe in lively 
pictorial manner the risk of repossession. 
But naturally commentators seek spiritual 
equivalents for them. Ornamented how? 
With grace, say some (Hilary, Chrys., 
Godet), with sin, others (Orig., Jer., 
Euthy., Weiss, etc.). The ornamenta- 
tion must be to the taste of the tenant, 
And what is that? Neither for sin nor 
for grace, but for sin counterfeiting 
grace; a form of godliness without the 
power; sanctity which is but a mask fot 
iniquity. The house is decorated re- 
putedly for God’s occupancy, really fon 
the devil’s—cecapwpévov; capovv is 
condemned by Phryn.; “when you hear 
one say odpwoov bid him say wapa- 
képyoov”’.—Ver. 45. éwra érepa mvev- 
para, etc, This feature is introduced 
to make the picture answer to the moral 
condition of the Pharisees as conceived 
by Jesus. The parable here passes out 
of the region of popular imagination and 
natural probability into a region of 
deeper psychological insight. Why 
should the demon want associates in 
occupancy of the house? Why not 
rather have it all to himself as before }— 
otrws rrar, etc. Ethical application. 
The general truth implied is; moral and 
religious reform may be, has_ been, 
succeeded by deeper degeneracy. The 
question naturally suggests itself: what 
is the historical range of the application ? 
It has been answered variously. From 
the lawgiving till the present time (Hil. 
Jer.); from the exile till now (Chrys., 
Grotius, etc.) ; from the Baptist till now 
(Weiss. etc.), Christ gives no hint of 
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what period was in His thoughts, unless 
we find one in the epithet potxadls 
(ver. 39), which recalls prophetic charges 
of unfaithfulness to her Divine Husband 
against Israel, and points to the exile as 
the crisis at which she seriously re- 
pented of that sin. It is not at all likely 
that Christ’s view was limited to the 
period dating from John’s ministry. 
Moral laws need large spaces of time for 
adequate exemplification. The most in- 
structive exemplification of the degene- 
racy described is supplied by the period 
from Ezra till Christ’s time. With Ezra 
ended material idolatry. But from that 
period dates the reign of legalism, which 
issued in Rabbinism, a more subtle and 
pernicious idolatry of the letter, the 
more deadly that it wore the fair aspect 
of zeal for God and righteousness. 

Vy. 46-50. The relatives of Fesus 
(Mk. iii, 31-35; Lk. viii. 19-21). 
Matthew and Mark place this incident 
in connection with the discourse occa- 
sioned by Pharisaic calumny. Luke 
gives it in a quite different connection. 
The position assigned it by Matthew 
and Mark is at least fitting, and through 
it one can understand the motive. Not 
vanity: a desire to make a parade of 
their influence over their famous relative 

-on the part of mother and brethren 
(Chrys., Theophy., etc.), but solicitude 
on His account and a desire to extricate 
Him from trouble. This incident should 


be viewed in connection with the state- 
ment in Mk, iii. 21 that friends thought 
Jesus beside Himself. They wished to 
rescue Him from Himself and from men 
whose ill-will He had, imprudently, 
they probably thought, provoked.—Ver, 
46. G8eAdol, brothers in the natural 
sense, sons of Mary by Joseph? Pre- 
sumably, but an unwelcome hypothesis 
to many on theological grounds.— 
elorjxercay, pluperfect, but with sense 
of imperfect (Fritzsche). They had 
been standing by while Jesus was speak- 
ing.—é§w, on the outskirts of the crowd, 
or outside the house into which Jesus 
entered (Mk. iii. 19).—Ver. 47 (wanting 


in S$BL) states what is implied in ver. 


48 (t@ Aéyowrt), that some one reported 
to Jesus the presence of His relatives. — 
Ver. 48. tls éoti } pityp pov. One 
might have expected Jesus, out of deli- 
cacy, to have spoken only of His 
brethren, leaving the bearing of the 
question on His mother to be inferred. 
But the mention of her gave increased 
emphasis to the truth proclaimed. The 
question repels a well-meant but ignorant 
interference of natural affection with the 
sovereign claims of duty. It reveals a 
highly strung spirit easily to be mistaken 
for a morbid enthusiasm.—Ver. 49. 
éxtelvas +. x-: an eloquent gesture, 
making the words following, for those 
present, superfluous.—iSov, etc. There 
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are idealists, promoters of pet schemes, 
and religious devotees whom it would 
cost no effort to speak thus; not an ad- 
mirable class of people. It did cost 
Jesus an effort, for He possessed a 
warm heart and unblighted natural 
affections. But He sacrificed natural 
affection on the altar of duty, as He 
finally sacrificed His life—Ver. 50. 
Definition of spiritual kinsmanship. The 
highest brotherhood based on spiritual 
affinity.—_dorts yap av troujoy : a general 
present supposition expressed by the sub- 
junctive with &v followed by present in- 
dicative.—r6 6éd\ynpa tT. wmatpds p. T. ev 
ovpavois: this probably comes nearest to 
Christ’s actual words. Insuch a solemn 
utterance He was likely to mention His 
Father, whose supreme claims His filial 
heart ever owned. Mark has “ the will 
of God’’; Luke ‘‘those who hear and 
do the word of God ”—obviously second- 
ary. 

Gaara XIII. Jesus TEACHING IN 
PARABLES. The transition from the 
sultry, sombre atmosphere of chap. xii. 
into the calm, clear air of Christ’s 
parabolic wisdom would be as welcome 
to the evangelist as it is tous. Yet even 
here we do not altogether escape the 
shadow of unbelief or spiritual insus- 
ceptibility. We read of much good seed 
wasted, bad seed sown among good, fish 
of all sorts caught in the net. The 
adoption of the parabolic method of 
teaching, indeed, had its origin in part 
in disappointing experiences; truths 
misapprehended, actions misunderstood, 
compelling the Teacher to fall back on 
natural analogies for explanation and 
self-defence. All the synoptists recog- 
nise the importance of this type of teach- 
ing by their formal manner of introducing 
the first of the group of seven parables 
contained in Matthew’s collection. Cf. 
Mt. xiii. 3; Mk. iv. 2; Lk. viii. 4. 
Matthew’s way of massing matter of the 
same kind most effectually impresses us 
with the significance of this feature in 
Christ’s teaching ministry. That Jesus 
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spoke all the seven parables grouped 
together in this chapter at one time is 
not certain or even likely. In the cor- 
responding section Mark gives only two 
of the seven (Sower and Mustard Seed). 
Luke has the Sower only. The Sower, 
the Tares, and the Drag net may have 
formed a single discourse, as very closely 
connected in structure and import. 
Perhaps we should rather say had a 
place in the discourse from the boat, 
which seems to have been a review of 
the past ministry of Jesus, expressing 
chiefly disappointment with the result. 
Much besides parables would be spoken, 
the parables being employed to point the 
moral: much seed, little fruit, and yet 
a beginning made destined to grow; the 
situation to be viewed with patience and 
hope. Just how many of the parables 
reported by the evangelists were spoken 
then it is impossible to determine. 

Vv. 1-9. The Parable of the Sower 
(Mk. iv. 1-9; Lk. viii. 4-8). Ver. 1. 
év rq hpépg éxe(vp. The parable stands 
in the same connection in Mark (not in 
Luke), but not as following in immediate 
temporal sequence. No stress should 
be laid on Matthew’s phrase “on that 
day ”.—étehOav ris olxlas: the house 
in which Jesus is supposed to have been 
when His friends sought for Him, 
though Matthew makes no mention of 
it (vide Mk. iii. 19).—ékd@yra: as at 
the teaching on the hill (v. 1), suggestive 
of lengthened discourse. The Teacher 
sat, the hearers stood.—Ver. 2. 8yAou 
moNhoi, great numbers of people in all 
the accounts, compelling the Teacher to 
withdraw from the shore into the sea, 
and, sitting in a boat, to address the 
people standing on the margin. Much 
interest, popularity of the Teacher still 
great, and even growing; yet He has 


formed a very sober estimate ofits value, 
as the parable following shows,—Ver. 3 


év wapoBodais: this method of teaching 
was not peculiar to Jesus—it was 
common among Easterns—but His use 
of it was unique in felicity and in the 
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importance of the lessons conveyed. 
Abstract a priovi definitions of the word 
serve little purpose; we learn best what 
a parable is, in the mouth of Jesus, by 
studying the parables He spoke. Thence 
we gather that to speak in parables 
means to use the familiar in nature or in 
human life (in the form of a narrative or 
otherwise) to embody unfamiliar truths 
of the spiritual world. 

Vv. 3-9. The Parable.—Ver. 3. 4 
omeipwv: either 6 generic, or the Sower 
‘of my story.—rot owelpew: the infinitive 
of purpose with the genitive of article, 
very frequent in N. T. and in late Greek. 
—Ver. 4. jwapa thy 68dv: not the 
highway, of which there were few, but 
the footpath, of which there were many 
through or between the fields.—Ver. 5. 
émi ra terpddy, upon shallow ground, 
where the rock was near the surface (odx 
elxev yijv woddyjv).—Ver. 6, exavpa- 
rin, it was scorched (by the sun) (cf 
Rev. xvi. 8), which had made it spring 
earliest: promptly quickened, soon 
killed.—Ver. 7. wi tas dkdvdas. 
Fritzsche prefers the reading é1s because 
the seed fell not on thorns already 
sprung up, but on ground full of thorn 
seeds or roots. But the latter idea, 
which is the true one, can be expressed 
also by éwi.—dvéByoav: the thorns 
sprang up as well as the corn, and grow- 
ing more vigorously gained the upper 
hand.—érvigav. Euthy. Zig. finds this 
idea in 4véByoav, for which he gives as 


synonym treployvoav.—Ver. 8. Kadijy, 
genuinely good land free from all the 
faults of the other three: soft, deep, 
clean.—é8iSov, yielded. In other texts 
(iii. 8, 10; vii. 17) wovety is used.— 
éxatéyv, é&jxovTa, TpiaxovTa: all satis- 
factory; 30 good, 60 better, 100 best 
(Gen, xxvi. 12).—Ver. 9. 6 €xyov dra ax. 
ax. An invitation to think of the hidden 
meaning, or rather a hint that there was 
sucha meaning. The description of the 
land in which the sower carried on his 
operations would present no difficulties 
to the hearers: the beaten paths, the 
rocky spots, the thorny patches were all 
familiar features of the fields in Palestine, 
and the fate of the seed in each case was 
in accordance with common experience. 
But why paint the picture? What is 
the moral of the story? That Jesus left 
them to find out. 

Vv. 10-17. The disciples ask an ex- 
planation, There is some difficulty in 
forming a clear idea of this interlude, 
Who asked? The Twelve only, or they 
and others with them, as Mark states 
(iv. ro)? And when? Immediately 
after the parable was spoken, or, as was 
more likely, after the teaching of the day 
was over? The one certain point is that 
an explanation was asked and given.— 
Ver. 10, S.ari év wapafodats: Matthew 
makes the question refer to the method 
of teaching, Mark and Luke to the 
meaning of the parables spoken. The 
two questions were closely connected, 
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Phil. ii. 30, 
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k Acts 
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15. 


IMk. iv. 12.'émayuvOn yap 4 KapSia tod Naod toUTou, Kal tots dot ! Bapéws 


Lk. xxii. 


2. Acts WKougav, kal Tods SpOadpods adtay * éxdppucay: prjrote wor Tors 


ili. 19; 
XXVili. 27 
(absol. = 
reform). 


2 
‘émotpépwot, Kat idowpat? adrtods. 


SpOarpots, Kai tots daly dxodowor, Kal Tf Kapdia cuvdcr, Kal 


16. ‘Ypav 8€ paxdpror of 


1 SSBC omit em, which may have been added by the grammarians to make the 


const. clearer. 
2 vacopat in most uncials. 


and both doubtless in the minds of the 
disciples. A more serious difficulty 
arises in connection with Christ’s answer 
to their question, which seems to say 
that He adopted the parabolic method in 
order to hide the truths of the kingdom 
from unspiritual minds. Nothing is 
more certain than that Jesus neither did 
nor could adopt any such policy, and if 
the evangelists ascribed it to Him, then 
we should have no alternative but to 
agree with those who, like Holtzmann 
(H. C.) and Jilicher (Die Gleichnissreden 
Fesu, pp. 131, 149, wide also his 
Einleitung in das N. T., p. 228), main- 
tain that the evangelists have mistaken 
His meaning, reading intention in the 
light of resui/t. It is much better to 
impute a mistake to them than an in- 
human purpose to Christ. 

Ver. 11. Ta pvoripia: the word, as 
here used, might suggest the idea of a 
mysterious esoteric doctrine concerning 
the Kingdom of God to be taught only to 
a privileged inner circle. But the term 
in the N. T. means truths once hidden 
now revealed, made generally known, 
and in their own nature perfectly in- 
telligible. So, ¢.¢., in Eph. iii. 9, Col. i. 
26. Jesus desired to make the truths of 
the kingdom of God known to all; by 
parables if they could not be understood 
otherwise. His aim was to enlighten, 
not to mystify.—Ver. 12. This moral 
apothegm is here given only in Matt. 
It contains a great truth, whether spoken 
or not on this occasion. For the con- 
struction, vide at x, 14.—11epiocev0y}- 
getat: again in Mt. xxv. 29, where 


Reading of T.R. in XA, 


the saying is repeated. This use of the 
passive in a neuter sense belongs to late 
Greek.—Ver. 13. 81a totro Stu. Mark 
and Luke have tva, the former assigning 
a reason, the latter ascribing a purpose. 
In Matt. Jesus says: I speak in parables 
because seeing they do not see, etc. ; 
which ought naturally to mean: they are 
dull of apprehension, therefore I do my 
best to enlighten them.—Vv. 14, 15. 
The prophetic citation, given as such by 
Matthew only, may be due to him, though 
put into the mouth of Jesus. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that Jesus might use 
lsaiah’s words in Isaiah’s Spirit, i.e, 
ironically, expressing the bitter feeling 
of one conscious that his best efforts to 
teach his countrymen would often end 
in failure, and in his bitterness repre- 
senting himself as sent to stop ears and 
blind eyes. Such utterances are not to 
be taken as deliberate dogmatic teach- 
ing. If, as some allege, the evangelists 
so took them, they failed to understand 
the mind of the Master. The quotation 
exactly follows the Sept. The verb 
Kappve (ver. 15, ékdppveay) is con- 
demned by Phryn. as barbarous, the 
tight word being karapvew.—Vv. 16, 17. 
In Mk. (iv. 13) Jesus reproaches the 
disciples for their ignorance; here He 
congratulates them on their faculty of 
seeing and hearing (spiritually).—épév: 
in emphatic position, suggesting contrast 
between disciples and the multitude. — 

axdpwot, vide on chap. v. 3.—8rt BA, 
ecause, not for what, they see.—éapihy 
yap Aé€yw: introducing an important 
statement.—mpop7jrar kal Sixator, same 
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1B omits vpev (bracketed in W.H.). 
2 axovovor in NBCDXz. 
3 ometpavtos in $BX.33- 


OTELPOVTOS 
combination as in x. 41. The felicity 
now consists in the things seen and 
heard. The perceiving senses and the 
things to be perceived imply each other, 
neither by themselves yield enjoyment. 
This passage is given by Lk. (x. 23, 24) 
in a more suitable connection (report on 
their mission by the Seventy). Here it 
creates an exaggerated impression as 
to the extent of the new departure. 
The parabolic teaching of Jesus, as 
exemplified in the Sower and other 
parables here collected, was not an 
absolutely new feature. He had always 
been speaking more or less in parables 
(‘ Fishers of Men,” iv. 19; “ Salt of the 
Earth,” “City on a Hill,” v. 13, 14; 
“Two Builders,” vii. 24-27; ‘* Whole 
need not a Physician,” ix. 12; ‘* New 
Garment and New Wine,” ix. 16, 17, 
etc.). Some of the parables in this 
’ connection, the Treasure and the Pearl, 
e.g., may be gems preserved from some 
otherwise forgotten synagogue  dis- 
courses, say those delivered in the 
preaching tour through Galilee. 

Vv. 18-23. Interpretation of the Sower 
(Mk. iv. 14-20; Lk. viii. 11-15), Ver. 18. 
ipeis, emphatic, ye privileged ones.— 
ovy referring to the happiness on which 
they have been congratulated.—Ver. 18. 
dxovoate T. ™.: not, hear it over again, 
but, what it means.—o-wefpavtos, aorist, 
of the man who sowed in the story just 
told.—Ver. 19. wavrTds dxovovros, in 
the case of any one who hears, “ for the 
classical édv tis &xovoy ”’ (Camb, G. T.). 
It may be a case of interrupted construc- 
tion, the sentence beginning with the 
intention to make the genitive de- 
pendent on an é«x tis KapSlas before 
apwate. (so Weiss).—rov dyov Tis Ba- 
gireias: the Sower, unlike the other 
parables in this chapter, contains no 
hint that it concerns the kingdom. But 


akovet a grammatical correction (neut. pl. nom. era). 


conforms to vert. 3. 


in Christ’s discourses that almost went 
without saying.—pH ovvidvtos: ‘not 
taking it in,” a phrase which happily 
combines the physical fact of the parable 
with the figurative sense.—6 ovypéds, 
the evil one, Satan, represented by the 
innocent birds of the parable. Whata 
different use of the emblem from that in 
vi. 26 |—év + kap8lq.: we should hardly 
say of truth not understood that it had 
been sown in the heart. But heart is 
used in Scripture in a wide sense, as the 
seat of intellect as well as of feeling. 
The word in the case supposed is in the 
mind, as the seed is in the ground: on 
it, if not in it; in it as words, if not as 
truth.—otrés éoriw, etc., this is he 
sown, etc., said of the man, not of the 
seed. Sign and thing signified iden- 
tified, cf. “this is my body”. Properly, 
the seed sown, etc., represents the case 
of such aman, So throughout the in- 
terpretation.—Ver. 20. pera xapas d.: 
this is the new feature in the second type 
added to the hearing of the first ; hearing 
and receiving with joy characteristic of 
quick emotional shallow natures, but not 
of them only. Deep earnest natures 
also have joy in truth found, but with a 
difference.— Ver. 21. ov é€yer: instead 
of the participle écwv under the influence 
of Mk.’s text (Weiss).—mpdoxKatpos, tem- 
porary, cf. 2 Cor. iv, 18.—Ver. 22. dxovwv, 
hearing alone predicated of the third 
type, but receiving both intellectually 
and emotionally implied; everything 
necessary present except purity of heart, 
singleness of mind. Hearing is to be 
taken here in a pregnant sense as distinct 
from the hearing that is no hearing (ver. 
13).—péptpvaT. a.,anrdry tT. m.: together 
= worldliness. Lust for money and 
care go together and between them 
spoil many an earnest religious nature. 
—€xepmog may refer either to the man 
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Eph. iv. 22. 


tottou! Kat 4 Pamdry tod mdodTou 
23. ‘O Se éwi thy yh 
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2 Thess. 
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1$9BD omit rovrov, which is an explanatory addition of the scribes. 
2 SBCLAX have em ryHv kadny yny instead of the reading in T.R., which echoes 


ver, 8. 
3 ouverts in HBD. 


(Meyer) or to the word (Adyov just 
before; Bengel, Weiss); sense the same. 
There is fruit in this case; the crop does 
not wither in the blade: it reaches the 
green ear, but it never ripens,—Ver. 23. 
dxovwv kal ovviels. The specific feature 
of the fourth and alone satisfactory type 
is not brought out either in Mt. or in 
Mk. but only in Lk. by his happy 
phrase: év xapS(q Kadqj Kat dyaGy. 
The third type understands (Mt.) and 
receives into the heart (Mk.), but the 
fourth in addition receives into a clean, 
i.e.,a ‘good and honest,” heart.—és 8%: 
3} occurs here for the first time in Mt., 
and only a few times altogether in the 
N. T., but always with marked expres- 
siveness. According to Passow and 
Batmlein (Grammatik, § 669, and Unter- 
suchungen iiber G. Partikeln, p. 98), 
connected with 87Aos in origin and 
meaning, and signifying that the thing 
stated is clear, specially important, 
natural in the given circumstances.—és 
8} here = who, observe, or of course. 
Given such conditions, fruitfulness cer- 
tainly results. —«aprodopet, bringeth 
forth fruit such as is desired: ripe, use- 
ful.—é in last clause may be pointed 
either 6 pev, 6 8 (T. R.) or 8 pev, 8 Be 
(W.H.). Inthe former case the meanin 
is: this man brings forth roo fold, that 
man, etc.; in the latter, 8 is accusative 
neuter after wovet, and refers to the fruit. 
Opinion very much divided, sense the 
same. 

This interpretation of the Sower raises 
two questions: Was it needed? Does it 
really explain the parable? which is in 
effect to ask: Does it proceed from 
Jesus? As to the former: could not 
even the general hearer, not to speak of 


4 Vide below. 


the Twelve, understand the parable well 
enough? True, no hint that it related 
to the kingdom was given, but, as already 
remarked, that might go without saying, 
Jesus had all along been using similitudes 
explaining His meaning rather than need- 
ing explanation. Then parabolic speech 
was common even in Rabbinical circles, 
a source at once of entertainment and of 
light to hearers. In Mt.’s report the 
disciples do not even ask an explanation, 
so that that given comes on us as a 
surprise (Holtz. in H. C.).  Christ’s 
audience might at least carry away the 
general impression that He was dis- 
satisfied with the result of His ministry, 
in many cases in which His teaching 
seemed to Him like seed cast on unpro- 
ductive places. It might require further 
reflection, more than the majority were 
capable of, to comprehend the reasons 
of failure. Self-knowledge and observa- 
tion of character were needed for this. 
As to the interpretation given, it has 
been objected (Weiss, Jiilicher, etc.) 
that it is allegorical in method, and 
that, while going into details as to the 
various persons and things mentioned in 
the parable and their import, it fails to 
give the one main lesson which it, like 
every parable, is designed to teach; in 
short, that we cannot see the wood for 
the trees, As to this it may be remarked: 
(x) There is a tangible difference between 
allegory and parable. Allegory and inter- 
pretation answer to each other part by 
part; parable and interpretation answer 
to each other as wholes, (2) Christ’s 
parables are for the most part not 
allegories. (3) It does not follow that 
none of them can be. Why should the 
use of allegory be interdicted to Him? 
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May the Sower not be an exception? 
That it is has been ably argued by Feine 
in Fahrbiicher fur Prot. Theologie, 1888, 
g- v. (4) The exclusion of so-called 
allegorising interpretation may be carried 
to a pedantic extreme in connection with 
all the parables, as it is, indeed, in my 
opinion, especially by Weiss. Thus we 
are told that in the saying “the whole 
need not a physician,” Jesus did not 
mean to suggest that He was a physician 
but only to hint the special claims of a 
class on Hisattention. But the question 
may be asked in every case: What was 
the genesis of the parable? How did it 
grow in Christ’s mind? The Sower, 
¢.g.? Was it not built up of likenesses 
spontaneously suggesting themselves 
now and then; of Himself to a sower, 
and of various classes of hearers to 
different kinds of soil? In that case 
the “allegorical” interpretation is simply 
an analysis of the parable into its genetic 
elements, which, on that view, have more 
than the merely descriptive value assigned 
to them by Weiss. (5) As to missing 
the main lesson amid details: is it not 
rather given, Eastern fashion, through 
the details: the preaching of the kingdom 
not always successful, failure due to the 
spiritual condition of hearers? That 
is how we Westerns, in our abstract 
generalising way, put it. The Orientals 
conveyed the general through concrete 
particulars. Jesus did not give an 
abstract definition of the Fatherhood of 
God. He defined it by the connections 
in which He used the title Father. That 
Jesus talked to His disciples about the 
various sorts of hearers, their spiritual 
state, and what they resembled, I think 
intrinsically likely. It is another ques- 
tion whether His interpretation has 
been exactly reproduced by any of the 
Synoptists, 

Vv. 24-30. The Tares, This parable 
has some elements in common with that 
in Mk. iv. 26-29, whence the notion of 
many critics that one of the two has been 
formed from the other. As to which is 
the original, opinion is much divided. 
(Vide Holtz., H.C.) Both, I should say. 


The resemblance is superficial, the lesson 
entirely different—The Sower describes 
past experiences ; the Tares is prophetic 
of a future state of things. But may 
it not be a creation —f apostolic times 
put into the mouth of Jesus? No, 
because (1) it is too original and wise, 
and (2) there were beginnings of the 
evil described even in Christ’s lifetime. 
Think of a Judas among the Twelve, 
whom Jesus treated on the principle laid 
down in the parable, letting him remain 
among the disciples till the last crisis. 
It may have been his presence among 
the Twelve that suggested the parable. 
Ver. 24. mapéOnxey, again in ver. 31, 
usually of food, here of parable as a 
mental entertainment; used with refer- 
ence to Jaws in Ex. xxi. 1, Deut. iv. 44. 
—épo1d6n, aorist used proleptically for 
the future ; cf. 1 Cor. vii. 28.—av8pe7g, 
likened to a man, inexactly, for: ‘to 
the experience of a man who,” etc., 
natural in a popular style.—ovefpavmt, 
aorist because the seed had been sown 
when the event of the parable took place. 
—kahdy, good, genuine, without mixture 
of other seeds.—Ver.25. év 7G xaevdewv 
= during the night—o. 6 éy0pds, his 
enemy. Weiss (Matt.-Evang., 347) thinks 
this feature no part of the original parable, 
but introduced to correspond with the 
interpretation (ver. 39), no enemy being 
needed to account for the appearance of 
the “tares,” which might grow then as 
now from seed lying dormant in the 
ground. Christ’s parables usually com- 
ply with the requirements of natural 
probability, but sometimes they have to 
depart from them to make the parable 
answer to the spiritual fact; e.g., when 
all the invited are represented as refusing 
to come to the feast (Lk. xiv. 16-24). 
The appearance of the ‘“‘tares”’ might 
be made a preternatural phenomenon 
out of regard to the perfect purity of the 
seed, and the great abundance of bad 
men in a holy society. A few scattered 
stalks might spring up in a natural 
way, but whence so many ?—éréo-retpev, 
deliberately sowed over the wheat seed 
as thickly as if no other seed, were there. 
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ND have Mey. avtw (Tisch.). 
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5 +w (in SCL) is omitted in most uncials. 
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—{ilavia = bastard wheat, darnel, lolium 
temulentum, common in Palestine (Furrer, 
Wanderungen, p. 293), perhaps a Semitic 
word. Another name for the plant in 
Greek is atpa (Suidas, Lex.).—Ver. 26. 
réte épdvy: not distinguishable in the 
blade, not till it reached the ear, then 
easily so by the form, the ear branching 
out with grains on each twig (Koetsveld, 
De Gelijk., p. 25).—Ver. 27. odxl x. o 
tometpas, etc.: the surprise of the work- 
people arises from the extent of the 
wild growth, which could not be ex- 
plained by bad seed (with so careful a 
master) or natural growth out of an 
unclean soil. The tares were all over 
the field—Ver, 28. éy@pds Gv.: an 
inference from the state of the field— 
fact not otherwise or previously known,— 
Odrers . . . ovAAEEwpev, deliberative sub- 
junctive in rst person with 6éActs, 2nd 
person; no tvaused in such case (Burton, 
M.and T., § 171). The servants propose 
to do what was ordinarily done, and is 
done still (vide Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 426, and Furrer, Wanderungen, 
293: ‘men, women and children were 
in many fields engaged in pulling up 
the weeds,” in which he includes ‘den 
Lolch”’).— Ver. 29. ot, emphatic; 
laconic “no,” for good reason.—py- 
mote: the risk is that wheat and 
‘‘tares’’? may be uprooted together.— 
&pa, with dative (atrois) but not a pre- 


position, the full phrase is &pa otv: 
‘at the same time with,” as in 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, v. Io. On this word vide Bos, 
Ellip. Graec., p. 463, and Klotz, Devar., 
ii.97. The roots being intertwined, and 
having a firm hold of the soil, both wheat 
and tares might be pulled up together. 
—Ver. 30, LZvAdé~are mpGrov: before or 
after cutting down the crop? Not said 
which; order of procedure immaterial, 
for now the wheat is ripe.—8yoare els 
Séopas; the eis, omitted in some MSS., 
is not necessary before a noun of same 
meaning with the verb. Fritzsche thinks 
the expression without preposition more 
elegant. Meyer also omits, with appeal 
to Kihner on verbs with double accusa- 
tives.-This parable embodies the great 
principle of bad men being tolerated for 
the sake of the good. It relegates to the 
end the judgment which the contem- 
poraries of Jesus, including the Baptist, 
expected at the beginning of the Messianic 
kingdom (Weiss-Meyer). 

Vv. 31-35. The Mustard Seed and the 
Leaven (Lk. xiii. 18-21 (both); Mk. iv. 
30-32 (Mustard Seed)). A couplet of 
brief parables of brighter tone than the 
two already considered, predicting great 
extensive and intensive development of 
the Kingdom of God; from Luke’s narra- 
tive (xiii. 10), apparently part of a 
synagogue discourse. _It is intrinsically 
probable that Jesus in all His addresses 
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BévBpov, Gare ENOeivy TA weTewd Tod odpavod, kat *kataoKknvooy ! év 


trois KNddo1g ado.” 


33- “ANAnv trapaPoddy ehddyoev adtois,? “Quota éotiv 4} Bacideia 2. 


rav odpavav *{upn, fv “AaBodca yur evéxpuier eis dhedpou adta 


Tpia, Ews ob ° €LundOy Sov.” 


34. Taita wdvta éhddyoev 6 “Incods év mrapaPodats Tots 6xXots, 
kal xwpls mapaBodis odk® eddet adtois: 35. Stws mAnpwOh Td 15. 
Sn Gav 81d Tod mpodrrou, héyovTos, ‘*Avoitw év mapaBoXats Té oTdpa 
pou épedgouar kexpuppéeva dard KataBohfs Kéopou.4 


b same use of word in ver. 31. 


1 katacKyvow in BD. 


z parall. 
Acts ii. 26 
(Ps. ciii. 
(iv.) 12). 

a Ch, xvi. 6, 
Il, 12, 
Mk. viii. 

Lk. 

xii. 1 (fig.). 

1 Cor. v. 6. 

Gal. v.9 

(provery- 

jally). 

cz Cor.v.6. Gal.v.9. 


2D, Syr. Sin. and Cur. omit eA. avtous. W.-H. bracket. 


3 ovSev in S$BCA; ovx in Mk. iv. 34, hence here in T.R. 
4B (and $b) omits koopov. So Tisch., W.H. al. Weiss suggests that the 


omission in B is an oversight. 


in the synagogue and to the people used 
more or less the parabolic method. To 
this extent it may be literally true that 
“without a parable spake He not unto 
them ” (ver. 34). 

Ver. 31. owawews: from ofvam, 
late for vamv in Attic, which Phryn. re- 
commends to be used instead (Lobeck, 
288).—Ver. 32. 6, neuter, by attraction 
of owepparev, instead of 6v in agree- 
ment with «ékxw, masculine. — pucpd- 
repov, not less perhaps than all the seeds 
in the world. An American correspondent 
sent me a sample of the seeds of the 
cotton tree, which he thinks Christ would 
have made the basis of His parable had 
He spoken it in America.—peilov tov 
Aaxdvev, greater than (all) the herbs. 
The comparison implies that it too is 
an herb. ‘There would be no point in 
the statement that a plant of the nature 
of a tree grew to be greater than all 
garden herbs. This excludes the mus- 
tard tree, called Salvadora Persica, to 
which some have thought the parable 
rerers,—SévSpov, not in nature but in 
size; an excusable exaggeration in a 
popular discourse. Koetsveld remarks 
on the greatly increased growth attained 
by a plant springing from a single seed 
with plenty of room all round it (De 
Gelijk., p. 50).—@ore here indicates at 
once tendency and result, large enough 
to make that possible, and it actually 
happened. The birds haunted the plant 


like a tree or shrub. Mark refers only 
to the possibility (iv. 32).—Katagokyvovv 
(cf. kaTackynvaecets, viil. 20), not nidulari, 
to make nests (Erasmus), but to “* lodge,” 
asin A. V. The mustard plant is after 
all of humble size, and gives a very 
modest idea of the growth of the king- 
dom. But it serves admirably to ex. 
press the thought of a growth beyond ex- 
pectation, Who would expect so tiny a 
seed to produce such a large herb, a 
monster in the garden?—Ver. 33. 6pota 
... Cupp, like in respect of pervasive 
influence. In Rabbinical theology leaven 
was used as an emblem of evil desire 
(Weber, p. 221). Jesus had the courage 
to use it as an emblem of the best thing 
in the world, the Kingdom of God coming 
into the heart of the individual and the 
community.—-évéxpuipev, hid by the pro- 
cess of kneading.—éws ob @LupdOn: Ews 
with the indicative, referring to an 
actual past occurrence. 

Both these parables show how 
thoroughly Jesus was aware that great 
things grow from minute beginnings. 
How difterent His idea of the coming of 
the kingdom, from the current one of a 
glorious, mighty empire coming suddenly, 
full grown! Instead of that a mustard 
seed, a little leaven ! 

Vv. 34, 35 contain a reflection more 
suitable for the close of the collection of 
parables in this chapter, brought in here 
apparently because the evangelist has 
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36. Tére dels Tods 3xdous, HAOev eis Thy oixlay 6 "Incoist+ Kai 

mpoojdOov abtG of palytat abrod, héyovtes, “dpdcov? piv Thy 
mwapaPohhy trav Lilaviwy tod dypod.” 37. ‘O Sé daoxptbels etmev 

adtois,® “*O omelpwy Td Kahdv oméppa éotiv 6 uids Tod dvOpumou - 

dsame 38. 6 8¢ dypds éotw 6 Kdopos: Td Se Kaddy oméppa, obo *elow of 
aie viol THs Baotelas: Td Sé Lifdvid eioww of viol Tod movnpod: 39. 6 
ever. 49. 8¢ €xOpds 6 omelpas adtd éotiv 5 SidBodos* 5 Se Oepropds * curtéAera 
ti “aly: 004 aldvés éorw: of 88 Oeprotal dyyehol eiow. 40. Somep ody 
a ee) ouddéyetar TA Lifdvia, Kal qrupt KaTakaieTat oltws eoTa. év TH 
guvteheia. TOU aidvos TovTou.o 41. dmocteet 6 vids Tod dvOpdrou 

ae iii, TODS dyyéous adtod, Kat oudhéfoucw ék tis Bacthelas aitod mévta 
aes “+a foxdvSada Kal tods wovodytas Thy dvopiav, 42. kat Bahodow 
& Rev 115; adrods els Thy ®xdpuvoy ToG mupds: éxet Eorar 6 KAauOpds Kal 6 


1S8BD omitol. 7? $§B have Stavapyoov. 
“SBD omit Tov. 


8 S8BD omit avrots. 


under his eye Mark’s narrative, in which 
a similar reflection is attached to the 
parable of the mustard seed (iv. 33-34).— 
Ver. 34. xwpls rapaBodfs, etc. : if this 
remark apply to Christ’s popular preach- 
ing generally, then the parables reported, 
like the healing narratives, are only a 
small selection from a large number, a 
fragrant posy culled from the flower 
garden of Christ’s parabolic wisdom.— 
éAddev: imperfect, pointing to a regular 
practice, not merely to a single occasion, 
—Ver. 35. Prophetic citation from Ps, 
Ixxviii. 2, suggested by wapaBodats in 
Sept., second clause, free translation 
from Hebrew.—épevgopar in Sept. for 


YSAry in Ps, xix. 2, etc. (not in Lxxviii. 


2), a poetic word in Ionic form, bearing 
strong, coarse meaning ; used in softened 
sense in Hellenistic Greek. Chief value 
of this citation: a sign that the parabolic 
teaching of Jesus, like His healing 
ministry, was sufficiently outstanding to 
call for recognition in this way. 

Vv. 36-43. Interpretation of the Tares. 
Not in Apostolic Document; style that 
of evangelist; misses the point of the 
parable—so Weiss (Matt.-Evang., p. 
351). But if there was any private 
talk between Jesus and the Twelve as to 
the meaning of His parables, this one 
was sure to be the subject of conversa- 
tion. Itis more abstruse than the Sower, 
its lesson deeper, the fact it points to 
more mysterious. The interpretation 
given may of course be very freely re- 
produced.—Ver. 36.  ¢pdcov uaa 


¢pacov probably comes from xv. 15. 
5 SBD omit tovrov. 


ddnoov ${B) again in xv. 15: observe 
the unceremonious style of the request, 
indicative of intimate familiar relations. 
Hesychius gives as equivalents for 
dpdfer, Serxvver, onpatver, Aéyer, etc.— 
Stacdd. in Deut. i. 5 = make clear, a 
stronger expression.—Ver. 37. 6 oe(- 
pov: identified here with the Son of man 
(not so in interpretation of Sower),— 
Ver. 38. 6 xéapos, the wide world; uni- 
versalism.—oméppa, not the word this 
time, but the children of the kingdom,— 
{ildvia, the sons of the wicked one (rod 
movnpod, the devil).—Ver. 39. ovvréeva 
aidvos, the end of the world; phrase 
peculiar to this Gospel.—epiorai 
ayyedot. Weiss thinks this borrowed 
from Mt. xxiv. 31, and certainly not 
original. Perhaps not as a dogmatic 
interpretation, but quite possibly as a 
poetic suggestion.—_Ver. 40. This and 
the following verses enlarge on the final 
separation.— Ver. 41. &mooreet: cf. 
chap. xxiv. 31.—ovAdé~ovow, collect, 
and so separate.—ra oxdvSada: abstract 
for concrete ; those who create stumbling 
blocks for others.—xal, epexegetical, 
not introducing a distinct class, but ex- 
plaining how the class already referred 
to cause others to stumble.—7o.otvras 
tT dvonlav: cf. vii. 23, where for aot 
stands épyafépevor. Has dvoptav here the 
technical sense of religious libertinism, 
or the general sense of moral trans- 
gression? Assuming the former alterna- 
tive, some critics find here the sign-mark 
of a later apostolic time.—Ver. 42. éxet 
€rrat. etc.: held to be inappropriate 


35—46. 


Bpvypds tav d86vTwv. 
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43. Téte of Bikator exddppouow ds 6 Frog 


év TH Baordela Tod watpds adtav. ‘O éxwy dra dxodew! dxovérw. 


44. “Mddw? Spola éotiv 4 Bacihela tdv odpavay Onoaupd 


kexpuppéva ev tO dypd, bv ebphy dvOpwmos Expupe, Kal dad Tis 


xapas adrod érdyer, kal wdvta Soa exer mwdel,® Kai dyopdler tov 


&ypév éxeivor. 


45. “Mddw Spoia gory 4 Bacdela tv odpavdv dvOpdmy * 
*eumépw, Lytodvte Kadods papyapiras: 46. Ss eipdv © éva ' wohd- 
Tipov papyapitny, éwehOby wémpaxe mdvta doa elxe, kat hyépacey 


adtév. 


1 $8B omit axovewv. 


h Rev. xvii. 
(4 times). 

i John xii, 3. 
1 Pet.i.7 
(compar.). 
Cf. Ch. 
XXxvVi. 7 
(Bapur.). 


2 BD omit walw. 


8 arwder before wavra in $D. B gives wwhe the same position but omits wavra. 


So W.H. with ravra in margin. 


4$9B omit. W.H. relegate to margin. 


5 evpwv 8 in $$BDL verss. (Tisch., W.H.). 


here, because the gnashing of teeth is 
caused by cold, not by fire (Holtz.,H. C.); 
appropriate in viii. 12, where the doom 
is rejection into the outer darkness.— 
Ver. 43. exAdprpovor: vide Dan. xii. 2, 
which seems to be in view; an ex- 
pressive word suggestive of the sun 
emerging from behind a cloud. The 
mixture of good and evil men in this 
world hides the characters of both. 

Vv. 44-53. Three other parables: 
the Treasure, the Pearl, the Net. Vet. 
36 would seem to imply that the 
evangelist took these as spoken only 
to disciples in the house. But as the 
Net is closely connected in meaning 
with the Tares, it is more probable that 
these parables also are extracts from 
popular discourses of Jesus, which, like 
all the others, would gain greatly if seen 
in their original setting. The Treasure 
and the Pearl would have their fitting 
place in a discourse on the kingdom of 
God as the highest good (Mt. vi. 33). 
—Ver. 44. év Tt dyp@: the article may 
be generic, indicating the field as the 
locality, as distinct from other places 
where treasures were deposited.—éxpurpe, 
he hid once more what some one had 
previously hidden; the occurrence 
common, the occasions various.—xapas 
avrov, in his joy rather than through 
joy over it, as many take the genitive, 
though both are admissible. The joy 
natural in a poor peasant; not less so 
the cunning procedure it inspired; 
ethically questionable, but parables are 
not responsible for the morality of their 
characters.—tmdyet, mode, etc., four 


historic presents one after the other, in 
sympathy with the finder, and with lively 
effect.—wavra Soa:all required for the 
purpose, yet the all might not amount 
to much: the field minus the treasure 
of no great value. Worth while, the 
treasure being a pure gain. The point 
of the parable is that the kingdom of 
heaven outweighs in value all else, 
and that the man who understands 
this will with pleasure part with all. 
It helps to show the reasonableness 
of the sacrifice for the kingdom Jesus 
demanded. 

Ver. 45. épardpw f. x. p. A pearl 
merchant who went to the pearl fisheries 
to purchase from the divers, of course 
selecting the best; a connoisseur in 
valuables.—Ver. 46. woAvripov: precious 
because exceptionally large, well-shaped, 
and pure; such rare, but met with now 
and then.—ameA@dv: he is taken by sur- 
prise, has not as much with him as will 
purchase it on the spot, sees it is worth 
his whole stock, agrees to buy and 
promises to return with the price.— 
mwémpake, jyépacey, a perfect with an 
aorist. Not to be disposed of by saying 
that the former is an “‘ aoristic” perfect 
(Burton, § 88).—7émpaxe points to 
a momentous step, taken once for all 
and having lasting effects. A great 
venture, a risky speculation, The 
treasure in the field was a sure gain 
for the finder, but it remained to be 
seen what the pearl merchant would get 
for his one pearl. After the sale of his 
stock the purchase of the one pearl was 
a matter of course. In the former of 
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47. “Nddw dpota éorly 4 Bacthela tdv odpavdv cayhvy 


Bry Scion cis Thy Oddaccay, kai ék wavtds yévous cuvayayoucy - 


iJ , 
k here only. 48. "V5 6te étdy9H0 
Vide Lk. i peed; 
x. 34 
(ewe BB.). 
| here only 
(ayyetov. 
Chee 
4), vide 
critical 
note 1. 


kdav8pds Kal 6 Bpuypds trav 88dvTwv.” 


*dvaBiBdoavtes wi tov aiyaddv, Kal 
kaSicavtes, cuvédefav ta Kaha els ‘dyyeia,! ta 8€ capa ew 
€Badov > 49. obras ora év TH guvtehela, Tod aidvos: éfehedcovTat 
ot dyyehou, Kal apoprotct tods tovnpods éx pécou Tav Srxaiwv, 
50. kal Badodow adrods eis thy Kdpivov tod mupds: éxet Zotar 6 


51. Aéyer adrois 6 


A 2 2 nm 6 , , 2 
“Inoois,? “Zuryxate taita mdvta;” Aé€youow atta, “Nat, kupte. 


m vide 
below and 
at Ch. 
xxvii. 57. 


mahatd.” 


layyn in NBC. 


52. ‘O 8€ eimev attois, “Aud totTo mas ypappateds ™paby- 
teudeis eis thy Baowhelav® rav odpavdv Spods éotw dvOpdarw 
oikodeomdérn, Sotis éxBddNer ex Tod Onocaupod adtod Kawa Kal 


* NBD omit Aeyet a. o. |, also xvpte after vat. 


5 SSBC have ry Bacwkera. The reading in T.R. is a grammatical correction. 


these two parables the Kingdom of 
Heaven appears as the object of a glad 
though accidental finding of a sure 
possession ; in the latter as the object of 
systematic quest and venturesome faith. 
The difference between seekers and 
finders must not be exaggerated. The 
pearl merchant was also a finder. No 
one would set out on a journey to seek 
one unique pearl (Koetsveld). The 
spiritual class he represents are seekers 
after God and wisdom, finders of the 
Kingdom of God, of a good beyond their 
hope. Such seekers, however, are on 
the sure way to find, 

Vv. 47-50. The Net. cayjvy, vide 
on iv. 21.—ék wavrés yévous cuye: a 
matter of course, not intended but in- 
evitable ; large movements influence all 
sorts of people.—Ver. 48. Ka0icavres 
ovvédefav: equally a matter of course; 
a thing to be done deliberately, of which 
the sitting attitude is an emblem. There 
is a time for everything; the time for 
sorting is at the end of the fishing.— 
gampa, vide on vii. 17. Vv. 49, 50 con- 
tain the interpretation in much the same 
terms as in 41, 42. 

Vv. 51, 52. Conclusion of the parabolic 
collection.—Ver. 52 contains an im- 
portant logion of Jesus preserved by 
Matthew only, and connected by him 
with the parabolic teaching of Jesus. 
In this connection Kawa Kal madad of 
course points to the use of the old familiar 
facts of nature to illustrate newly revealed 
truths of the kingdom. But we should 
not bind ourselves too strictly to this 


connection, keeping in mind Matthew’s 
habit of grouping; all the more that, as 
Wendt has pointed out (Die Lehre Fesu, 
ii. 349), the idea expressed by ypappareds 
does not get justice. It naturally points 
to acquaintance with the O. T., and 
combined with pa@nrevbels €. r. B. teaches 
that that knowledge may be usefully 
united with discipleship in the lore of 
the kingdom. In Wendt’s words: ‘One 
remains in possession of the old, recog- 
nised as of permanent value, yet is not 
restricted to it, but along with it possesses 
a precious new element ”’.—paQnrever is 
here used transitively as in xxviii. IQ, 
Acts xiv. 21.—é«BdAdeu points to free 
distribution of treasures by the house- 
holder. He gives out new or old 
according to the nature of the article, 
The mere scribe, Rabbinical in spirit, 
produces only the old and stale. The 
disciple of the kingdom, like the Master, 
is always fresh-minded, yet knows how 
to value all old spiritual treasures of 
Holy Writ or Christian tradition. 

Vv. 53-58. Visit to Nazareth (Mk. vi. 
1-6, cf. Lk. iv. 16-30). In Mk. this is 
the next section after the parables, 
deducting what had previously been 
reported in Mt. (chaps. viii. and ix.), a 
pretty sure sign that our evangelist has 
Mk. under his eye. We can here see 
how he handles his source—substantial 
reproduction of the contents, no slavish 
copying of style, editorial discretion in 
reporting certain details. No attempt 
should be made to connect with the 
foregoing passage, except perhaps by 


47—58. 


53- Kai éyévero Gre éréhecey 6 
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perypev éxeiOev> 54, Kat eddy eis TH 
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"Ingots tas tapaBohds tadTas, 
v ®zatpida aitod, éSiSackey n here and 
in Mk 


Vi. 
Jere 
Lk. iv. 23, 
24. John 
iv. 44. 
Heb. xi. 14. 


kal Zipwy Kal “lovdas; 56. 


Kal at &Sehpal adtod odxt w&acat mpds Hpas clot; wé0ev ody TodTw 


taita wdvTa; 57. Kat éoxavdadilorto év abe. 


“0 B€ “Ingots elev 


abrois, “Odx ote mpodiyrms Patios, et ph ev TH watpidr adtod > o Mk. vi. 4. 


1 Cor, iv. 


kat éy 7 oixia adtod.” 58. Kal odk éroinoey éxel Suvdpers WodAds, 10; xii. 23. 


Sia Thy amotiav adtav. 


1 exrdyoo. in most uncials. 
2 lwond in BC2. 


lwons is probably from Mk. 


3 BD omit avrov. $9Z have v8ta before awarptdt, which Tisch. and W.H. place 


in margin. 


the general category of prevalent un- 
receptivity to which also the following 
narrative (xiv. I-12) may be relegated. — 
Ver. 53. petipev: in classics to transfer 
something from one place to another. 
Hellenistic, intransitive = to remove one- 
self; one of Matthew’s words (xix, 1).— 
Ver. 54. ‘warpi8a, in classics father- 
land. Here and in parallels evidently = 
native town, home. Vide ver. 56 and 
Lk. iv. 16.—ovvaywyj, singular, not 
plural, as in Vulgate. One syn. index 
of size of town (Grotius).—éore, with 
infinitive: tendency and actual result. 
They were astonished and said: wéQev 
. .. Suvdpers, wisdom and marvellous 
works; of the latter they had heard, of 
the former they had had a sample. 
Whence? that is the question; not 
from schools, parentage, family, 
social environment, or mere surround- 
ings and circumstances of any kind.— 
Ver. 55. 6 7. tékrovos vids: Mk. has 
6 téxtwv, which our evangelist avoids; 
the son of the carpenter, one only in the 
town, well known to all.—Mapiop .. . 
IdkwBos, etc., names given of mother 
and brothers, to show how well they 
know the whole family. And this other 
man just come back is simply another of 
the family whose name happens to be 
Jesus. Why should He be so different ? 
It is an absurdity, an offence, not to be 
commonplace. The irritation of the 
Nazareans is satisfactory evidence of the 
extraordinary in Jesus.— Ver. 57. Proverb, 
not Jewish merely, but common property 
of mankind; examples from Greek and 
Roman authors in Pricaeus and Wetstein, 


L omits kau ev T. OLK. avTOV. 


including one from Pindar about fame 
fading at the family hearth (Olymp. Ode, 
xii, 3).—Ver. 58. Here also editorial 
discretion is at work. Mark states that 
Jesus was not able to work miracles in 
Nazareth, and that He marvelled at their 
unbelief. Matthew changes this into a 
statement that He did few miracles there © 
because of their unbelief, and passes 
over the marvelling in silence. 

CHAPTER XIV. DEATH OF THE 
Baptist: COMMENCEMENT OF A NEw 
DIVISION OF THE EVANGELIC HIsToRY. 

Vv. 1-12. Death of the Baptisi (Mk. 
vi. 14-29, Lk. ix. 7-9). This section 
might with advantage have been given 
as a short chapter by itself, and a new 
start made with the feeding of the 
thousands which forms the first of a 
series of narratives together giving the 
story of the /ater Galilean ministry (xiv. 
13—xx. 16). In this section (1-12) 
Matthew still has his eye on Mark, the 
story of the fate of the Baptist being 
there the next after the section in 
reference to mother and_ brethren, 
excepting the mission of the Twelve 
(Mk. vi. 7-13) already related in Mt. (x. 
5-15). Indeed from this point onwards 
Matthew follows Mark’s order. In the 
foregoing part of this Gospel the 
parallelism between it and Mark has 
been disturbed by the desire of the 
evangelist to draw largely on his other 
source, the Logia, and introduce teach- 
ing materials bearing on all the topics 
suggested in his introductory sketch of 
Christ’s early Galilean ministry: Didache, 
chaps. v.-vii.; apostolic mission (iv. 18- 
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1 rerpaapyys in $CZA. So Tisch. and W.H., though BD spell as in T.R. 
249B omit avrov, which is an undisputed reading in Mk., whence it may have 


been imported. 


3 $9B read ev dvAaky awefero, which Tisch. and W.H. adopt. 
4%8D omit art. before |. and BZ place avrw after L 


22), chap. x.; Baptist (chap. iii.), chap. 
xi.; Pharisees (chap. iii. 7-9), chap. xii. ; 
popular preaching (iv. 23), chap. xiii. 
Chaps. viii., ix. disturb the order by 
grouping incidents illustrating the heal- 
ing ministry. 

Ver. 1. év éxelvp tO Katpo. Mk. 
connects with return of Twelve from 
their mission (vi. 14), Mt. apparently 
with immediately preceding section. But 
the phrase recalls xi. 25, xii. 1, and it 
may be the evangelist is thinking 
generaily of a time of prevailing in- 
susceptibility (Weiss-Meyer).—Hp@Sns: 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and 
Peraea for many years (4-39 A.D.), married 
to the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia; 
like his father Herod the Great in 
cunning, ambition, and love of splendour 
in building and otherwise, whereof the 
new city of Tiberias was a monument 
(Schiirer, Gesch., i. 359).—Gxohy, vide iv. 
24. The fame of Jesus penetrated at 
last even into the royal palace, where 
very different matters occupied the atten- 
tion, ordinarily.—Ver. 2. matolv airod: 
not his sons, but his servants, i.e., the 
courtiers, great men in their way, not 
the menials in the palace. The king 
would propound his odd theory in 
familiar talk, not in solemn conclave,— 
otrés éoriv, etc. It is this theory we 
have to thank for the narrative following, 


which in itself has no special connection ' 


with the evangelic history, though doubt- 
less Christians would naturally read with 
interest the fate of the forerunner of 
Jesus. The king has the Baptist on the 
brain; and remarkable occurrences in 
the religious world recall him at once to 
mind. It is John! he (atrds) is risen; 


theory begotten of remorse; odd enough, 
but better than Pharisaic one begotten 
of malevolence ; both witnessing to the 
extraordinary in Christ’s career.—&a 
srovro: the living John did no miracles, 
but no saying what a dead one redivivus 
can do?—évepyotow, not: he does the 
mighty works, but: the powers (Suvdpets) 
work in him, the powers of the invisible 
world, vast and vague in the king’s 
imagination. 

Ver. 3. yap implies that the following 
story is introduced to make the king’s 
theory intelligible. ‘“ Risen” implies 
previous death, and how that came about 
must be told to show the psychological 
genesis of the theory. It is the super- 
stitious idea of a man who has murder 
on his conscience.—«patyjoas, etc. : fact 
referred to already in iv. 12, xi. 2; here 
the reason given. Of course Herod 
seized, bound, and imprisoned John 
through his agents.—814 ‘Hpwdia8a; a 
woman here, as so often, the cause of 
the tragedy,—yuvaixa $.: vide on Mk. 
—Ver. 4. @deye yap 6 |. The pro- 
gressive imperfect, with force. of a 
pluperfect. John had been saying just 
before he was apprehended (Burton, 
Moods and Tenses, § 29).—ovn bear ; 
doubly unlawful; as adultery, and as 
marriage within prohibited degrees (Lev. 
xviii, 16, xx. 21).—Ver. 5. @éAwv: of. 
i. 19. Mark gives a fuller statement as 
to Herod’s feelings towards John. No 
injustice is done Herod here by ascribing 
to him a wish to get rid of John. There 
are always mixed feelings in such cases. 
Compare the relations of Alcibiades to 
Socrates as described by Plato (Zup- 
mwécov).—édoByOy tr. 8: that for one 
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6. Pyeveciov 8é d&yopévav! tod “HpdSou, dpxycato H Ouydryp Tijs f Cf Gen. 
“Hpwdiddos év TA péow, Kal Hpece TO “Hpddyn~ 7. SOev pel” Spxou ee 


Gpoddynoev adti Sodvar 6 édv? 


Bacbeioa bad Tis pytpds adtis, “Ads por,” dyotv, “de emi we. 
brivake Thy Kepadty ‘lwdvvoy tod BamtioTod.” 


aitjonrar. 


evETWS. 
8. “H 8 © mpoBt-¢g Acts xix. 
ovv-in 


Q. Kat édumOy ® 6b Lk. xi. 39. 


Baorreds, Bid Sé° rods Spkous Kal tods cuvavaxerpévous éxédeuce 
SoOfvar> 10. Kal wéupas 'darexepddice tév* “lwdvyny év TH pudakg. i Mk. vi. 16, 

: a : % . Lk ix, 
II. Kat HvéxOn Hf Kedar} adrod emt qivaxt, Kal €860y TS Kopacia - ° 


Kat iveyxe TH pytpl adris. 


12. Kat mpocehOdvres of pabytal 


adtod Fpav 7 cdpa,® kat eapay adtd®- Kai EMOdvtes darjyyerhay 


1$9BDLZ have the dat. yeveovors and yevopevors for ayopevwy; the reading in 


T.R. is a grammatical correction. 
2 avin BD. 


3BD have AvawnOers and omit S. The reading of the T.R. is an attempt by 
resolution of the construction to make the meaning clear. 


4$8BZ omit tov. 


5 S$BCDLE several cursives have wrwpa, for which owpa has been substituted as 


more delicate. 
6 $8B have avtoyv. 


thing; also feared God and his con- 
science a little, not enough. It is well 
when lawless men in power fear any- 
thing.—drt . . . elyov: they took John 
to be, regarded him as, a prophet.— 
etxov does not by itself mean to hold in 
high esteem (in pretio habere, Kypke). 
The point is that John for the people 
passed for a prophet, belonged to a 
class commanding religious respect (so 
Fritzsche, Meyer, etc.). Vide xxi. 46. 
Ver. 6. yeverlous yevopévois: one ex- 
pects the genitive absolute as in T.R., 
which just on that account is to be sus- 
pected. The dative of time. But ¢f. 
Mk. vi. 21, where we have yevopévns 
and yeveotots occurring together, and 
vide Weiss, Mk.-Evang., p. 221, on the 
literary connection between the two 
texts. Most commentators take yeveofous 
as referring to Herod’s birthday. Some, 
e.g., Grotius, think of the anniversary of 
the accession to the throne = birthday 
of his reign. In classic Greek it means 
a feast in honour of the dead on their 
birthday, yevé0Ava being the word for a 
birthday feast, vide Lobeck, Phryn., 103. 
Loesner, Observ. ad N. T. e. Phil. Alex., 
cites instances from Philo of the use of 
both words in the sense of a birthday 
feast.— Ovydrnp 7. “Hp~S.: Salome by 
name.—év 7@ péow, implies a festive 
assembly, as fully described in Mk.— Ver. 
Gpoddynoev, confessed by oath ; 
obligation to keep a promise previously 


auto in Mk. (vi. 29). 


given. Cf. Mk. vi. 22, where the fact is 
more fully stated. The account in Matt. 
seems throughout secondary.—Ver. 8. 
wpofiBacGciea : not “ before instructed,” 
as in A. V., but “ brought to this point ”’ ; 
urgedon. It should require a good deal of 
“educating” to bring a young girl tomake 
such a grimrequest. But she had learnt 
her lesson well, and asked the Baptist’s 
head, as if she had been asking a favour- 
ite dish (ds wept twos édéoparos Stade- 
youévy, Chrys., Hom. xlviii.). Kypke cites 
two instances of the rare use of the word 
in the sense of instruction. —&Se here and 
now, on the spot, égavrqs in Mk. That 
was an essential part of the request. No 
time must be left for repentance. If not 
done at once under the influence of wine 
and the momentary gratification given 
by the voluptuous dance, it might never 
be done at all. This implies that the 
Baptist was at hand, therefore that the 
feast was at Machaerus, where there was 
a palace as well as a fortress.—Ver. 9. 
Auandets : participle used concessively, 
though grieved he granted the request ; 
the grief quite compatible with the 
truculent wish in ver. 5.—Pao.dets: 
only by courtesy.—8pxovs, plural, sin- 
gular in ver. 7; spoken in passion, more 
like profane swearing than deliberate 
utterance once for all of a solemn oath, 
—Ver. 10. Gamexepddioe: expressive 
word, all too clear in meaning, though 
not found in Attic usage, or apparently 
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1 "Inooi. 
eis Epnpov témov Kat’ iSlay. 


j Mk. vi. 33. ad7@ / wel? Gwd Tay wédewy. 


KATA MATOAION 


XIV. 


13. Kal dkovcas! 6 "Incods dvexdpnoev exeidev év Thoiw 


t 
kal dxodcaytes ot Sxor HKohovOyoar 


14. Kal éedOdv 6 "Incods® cide moddv Sxhov, Kal éomrayxvicOy 


k Mk. vi. 5,€m adtous,* Kal éBepdtevce Tods 


13; xvi. 18, 


*dppdotous altav. 15. Opias 


r Cor. xi. 8€ yevouevns, mpooyAOov adTS of paytal adtod > héyortes, “"Epnpds 
Acts xxviii Comte tomos, kal 4 dpa Sn 'wapHOev- dadducov® tods Sxdous, 


9 (same 
sense), 


iva daehOdvtes eis Tas Kdpas dyopdowow éautois Bpdpara.” 


16. 


*O B€ “Incods elwev adtois, “Od xpeiay Exouow diehOeiv> SédTe 


l axovoas 5¢ SBDLZ. 


3 aeLor SKILZ. 


3 SBD omit oe f. 


4 avrows in most uncials; ew avrovs only in minusc.; from Mk. 


5 BZ omit avrov. 


much used at all; a plebeian word, 
according to Salmasius cited by Kypke, 
who gives instances from Jate authors.— 
Ver. 11. véx8y, not expressly said 
‘there and then,” but all points to im- 
mediate production of the head on a 
platter in the banqueting hall before the 
guests; gruesome sight !—é860n, jveyxe: 
what a nerve the girl must have had! 
her mother’s nature in her; the dancin 
and the cool acceptance of the horrible 
gift well matched,—Kopaglw: not to be 
taken strictly ; a young unmarried 
woman, say, of twenty (Holtz., H. C.). 
The dancing of a mere girl would have 
been no entertainment to the sensual 
revellers, The treat lay in the indecency. 
—Ver. 12, wr@pa: carcase, used abso- 
lutely in this sense only in late writers. 
Earlier writers would say w76pa vexpod. 
Lobeck, Phryn., 375. 

Vv. 13-21. Fesus retires; feeding of 
thousands (Mk. vi. 30-44; Lk. ix. 10-17). 
—Ver. 13. dkovoas, having heard of the 
fate of John from John’s disciples (ver. 
12). —avexdpyoev éxetOev: withdrew from 
where He was when the report reached 
Him; locality not indicated, Mark con- 
nects the retirement with the return of 
the Twelve from their mission, and the 
report they gave, and assigns as motive 
rest for the missionaries. The two 
events might synchronise, and escape 
from Herod’s dangerous neighbourhood 
might be a joint motive for retirement. 
But against this is the speedy return 
(ver. 34).—év wAolw: naturally suggests 
a place near the sea as starting-point. 
But it may be rather intended to indi- 
cate in what direction they were going— 
to the eastern side of the lake.—eis & 7. 
xar’ iSiav. These phrases have cer- 
tainly more point in Mk. as referring to 


8 S$8CZ add ovy, which W.H. place in margin. 


a multitude from which they wished to 
escape.—ot 6xAot: no previous mention 
of the crowds, and no hint that Jesus 
wished to get away from them; looks 
like a digest of a fuller narrative, such as 
that in Mk.—efq (or wefol), on foot, but 
not implying that all literally walked; 
there were sick among them who could 
not. The contrast is between going by 
sea and going by land. Cf. Acts xx. 13. 
Classical instances in philological com- 
mentaries (Wetstein, Kypke, Elsner, 
etc.).— Ver. 14. éfehOav, in this place, 
naturally means going forth from His re- 
treat, in Mk. (vi. 34) going out of the 
ship, the crowd having arrived on the 
spot before Him. To escape from the 
people always difficult, now apparently 
more than ever. Evidently a time of 
special excitement, popularity at its 
height, though according to Fourth Gos- 
pel about to undergo a speedy decline. 
—tomayxvic6n, deponent passive, 
pitied; Hellenistic, and based on the 
Hebrew idea of the bowels as the seat of 
compassion; used by Symmachus in 
translation of Deut. xiii. 9.—é@epdrrevae : 
Mark gives prominence to the element of 
instruction ; healing alone mentioned 
here, 

Vv. 15-21. The feeding.—Ver. 15. 
dyplas yevonévns: might mean sunset as 
in viii. 16, but from the nature of the 
case must mean afternoon from 3 to 6, 
the first of the “two evenings ”.—épypos, 
comparatively uninhabited, no towns 
near.— dpa 45y wapHAGev : the meaning 
not clear. Mk. has: 784 Spas modhqs 
= already the hour is advanced. Various 
suggestions have been made: eating 
time (Grot.), healing and teaching time 
(Fritzsche), daytime (Meyer) is past. 
Weiss, with most probability, takes Spa 
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17. Ot 8€ Adyouow adTa, “Odn Exonev Bde 


18. “O 8é etme, “@eperé por 


19. Kat xedevoas Tols Sxdous dvaxdOivau ei tods 


xéprous,? Kxal® aBav tods wévte Gprous Kai tods S¥0 ixOdas, 


dvaBddpas eis tov odpavdv, ™edhsynoe* Kai 
palytats tods Gprous, of S€ pabytai Tots SxXots. 
advtes, kal éxoptdcOnoav: Kal ipay To Tepioceiov Tay KNacpdTw, 


SaSexa Kodpivous wAnpets. 


1 wSe avrovs in BZ. 
® BLAS omit Kat. 


21. ot Sé éoOiovtes Foav GvBpes doel 
Tevrakicxidtor, Xwpls yuvakay Kal madiwv. 
* ivdyxacev 5 “Incods* tods palytas adtod > éuBivat ets TS ° wHoiov, 
Kat ? mpodyew abtév eis Td mépay, Ews of drohdoy Tods dxdous. 
23. Kal dwodvcas tods Sxdous, avéByn cis Td Spos Kat’ iSiay 3 


2k\doas €OWKE TOLS Mm Ch. xxvi. 
Air 26. 1 Cor. 
20. Kal ehayov x. 16, 
n Ch, xxvi. 
26. Acts 
ii, 46 al. 


22. Kat €00éws 0 Acts xxvi. 
11. Gal. ii, 
3, 14. 

p Ch. xxi. 
31; xxvi. 
2. Mk. 
X. 32. 


2 S$BC have emt tov xoptov; D the sing. also, but accus. 
401. wanting in S$BCDAZ. 


5 Most uncials omit, but BXZ retain avtov. 
6 B and several cursives (1, 33, 124) omit ro. W.H. place in margin. 


= time for sending them away to get 
food.—améAvaov: though late for the 
purpose, not too late ; dismiss them forth- 
with.—Ver. 16. ot xpelav €xovow 
éwedOeiv, etc.: even if, as some think, 
what happened was that under the 
moral influence of Jesus the people 
"present generously made the provisions 
they had brought with them available for 
the company at large, the character of 
Jesus appears here in a commanding 
light. No situation appears to Him 
desperate, no crisis unmanageable. No 
need to go. Give ye them to eat, 
resources will be forthcoming (cf. Exod. 
xiv, 15). And they were, how we cannot 
tell. The story is a fact supported by 
the testimony of all four evangelists, not 
a baseless legend, or a religious allegory. 
—Ver. 17. wévte Gprovs x. & ly. A 
very modest supply even for the disciple 
circle. They seem, under the influence 
of Jesus, to have been a care-free com- 
pany, letting to-morrow look after itself. 
“Learn the philosophy of the Twelve, 
and how they despised food. Being 
twelve they had only so much, and they 
readily gave up these” (Chrysos., H. 
xlix.). Five loaves and two fishes, all 
that was known to be in that vast 
gathering.—Ver. 18.  épere, etc. : 
Christ’s imperial way in critical situa- 
tions often arrests attention. ‘Stretch 
forth thine hand” (xii. 13). ‘ Bring 
them hither to me.”—Ver. 19. xedevoas, 
haBdv, dvaPAdpas, participles without 
copula all leading up to ebddyyoev, the 
central chief action: rapid, condensed 


narrative, briefly, simply, recounting an 
amazing event.— ev\dyyoev with accusa- 
tive (dprovs) understood. He blessed 
the loaves and fishes.—xKai xAdoas 
®wxev, then dividing them gave them to 
the disciples, who in turn gave to the 
multitude.—r@ Adygy Kal rH cddoyiq 
attwv Kal wAnOvvev avrovs, Origen.— 
Ver. 20, Sa8exa xod. wA. is in appos. 
with 1rd wepiooetov tr. x. They took 
the surplus of the broken pieces to the 
extent of twelve baskets.—kod{vovs, 


answering to the Rabbinical ND» a 


basket of considerable size (‘‘ ein grosses 
Behaltniss,” Winsche). Each of the 
Twelve had one. The word recalls the 
well-known line of Juvenal (Sat. iii. 14): 
*‘ Judaeis, quorum cophinus foenumque 
suppellex,’ on which and its bearing on 
this place vide Schéttgen (Hor. Tal.) and 
Elsner.—Ver, 21. mevraxtoy(ALroL, 5000 
men, not counting women and children, 
This helps us to attach some definite 
meaning to the elastic words, oxAos, 
3xAot, so frequently occurring in the 
Gospels. Doubtless this was an excep- 
tionally great gathering, yet the inference 
seems legitimate that 6 os meant 
hundreds, and qrodts dyAos thousands. 
Vv. 22-36. The return voyage (Mk. 
vi. 45-56).—Ver. 22. ‘vdykacev: a 
strong word needing an explanation not 
here given, supplied in John vi.15. Of 
course there was no physical compulsion, 
but there must have been urgency on 
Christ’s part, and unwillingness on the part 
of disciples. Fritzsche objects to special 
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tmpocedgacbar. 
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"Opias S€ yevouévns, pdvos Fv exer. 


XIV. 


24. Td Be 


a Mk. vi48 mhotoy 75n péoov Tis Oardoons fv+ *Bacan{spevoy bad Tay 


(there o 


the men, kupdtav> hv yap évavtios 6 dvepos. 


here of 


25. Tetdpty 8€ gudaxy 


the ship). Tis vuxTés GwrhOe? mpds adtods 6 ‘Inoods,® mwepimaray emt Tis 


Baddoons.* 


r Mk. vi. 49 
(Wisdom 
xvi. 14 
(15)). 


"Inoois,® Néywr, “ Oapoeite: éyd eipt, ph poPeiobe.” 


26. cal iSdvres adtév of padntai® éi Thy Oddaccav § 
Tepimatodvta érapdyOycav, éyovtes, ““Ore *dvtacpd got.’ 
kal dd tod péBou éxpagay. 


27. eb0éws™ Sé éXdAnoev abdtois 6 
28. *Amoxpt- 


Qeis Sé adr 6 Mérpos efwe® “Kupre, ei od ef, kAeucdy pe mpds ce 


€NOety 9 emt ra Tara.” 


29. ‘O 88 etmev, “ENOE.” 


Kal xataBads 


dard tod mhotou 61! Nérpos weprewdrncey emt Ta Data, eOeiv '2 mpds 


1 For pecov . . 


- qv B, some verss. and minuss. have here eraSious wodXovs arro 


TS YS aterxev, which W.H. adopt, putting in margin the reading of T.R., which 


is the undisputed reading in Mk, 
2 mAGev in SYBE verss. 


4 $8BA several cursives have the accus. here. 


® rns Oaracons in SBCD. 


3 Omit o I. SBBCD. 
5 ov Se pad. uSovtes a. in BD. 


7 evOvs in SBD here as always in Mk., whence it may have come. In Mk, this 


is a standing variation. 


It need not be again referred to. 


80 |. before avrots in B, omitted in 8D, bracketed in W.H. 


® The order of words varies here. 


W.H., after B, have amok. Se o I. euwev a. 


© S$BCDAX many cursives have e\@ew mpos ce. 


Ul Art, omitted in SBD. 


emphasis, and renders: “auctor fuit 
discipulis, ut navem conscenderent ”.— 


€ws ov arodvoy, subjunctive, here used” 


where optative would he used in classic 
Greek. Cf. xviii. 30, and vide Burton, 
§ 324.—Ver. 23. avéBy els 1d dSpos. 
After dismissing the crowd Jesus retired 
into the mountainous country back from 
the shore, glad to be alone—xar’ tSlay, 
even to be rid of the Twelve for a season. 
—tmpogeviacbar; ‘Good for prayer the 
mountain, and the night, and the soli- 
tude (pdévwors), affording quiet, freedom 
from distraction (rd dwepiowacrov), and 
calm” (Euthy. Zig.).—évlas yev. refers, 
of course, to a later hour than in ver. 15. 
—Ver. 24. péoov, an adjective agreeing 
with mAotoy (Winer, § 54, 6), signi- 
fies not merely in the middle strictly, 
but any appreciable distance from shore. 
Pricaeus gives examples of such use, 
But the reading of B, probably to be pre- 


ferred, implies that the boat was many 


stadii (25 or 30, John vi. 19 = 3 to 4 
miles) from the eastern shore.—tad Tov 
kupdrev: not in Mk., and goes without 
saying; when there are winds there will 
be waves.—évayriog & &venos: what 
wind? From what quarter blowing ? 


12 kar nOev in BD. 


What was the starting-point, and the 
destination? Holtz. (H. C.) suggests 
that the voyage was either from Beth- 
saida Julias at the mouth of the upper 
Jordan to the north-western shore, or 
from the south end of the plain El- 
Batiha towards Bethsaida Julias, at the 
north end, citing Furrer in support of 
the second alternative, vide in Mk.—Ver. 
25. verdpty dvd.=3 to 6, in the early 
morning, wpwt.—émt 7. @.; the readings 
in this and the next verse vary between 
genitive and accusative. The sense is 
much the same. The evangelist means 
to represent Jesus as really walking on 
the sea, not on the land above the sea level 
(Paulus, Schenkel). Holtz. (H. C.), re- 
garding it as a legend, refers to O. T. 
texts in which God walks on the sea.— 
Ver. 26. ¢dvracpa: a little touch of 
sailor superstition natural in the circum- 
stances ; presupposes the impression that 
they saw something walking on the sea. 
—Ver. 27. éAdAnoev: Jesus spoke; the 
words given (@apoeire, etc.), but the 
mere sound of His voice would be 
enough. 

Vv. 28-33. Peter-episode, peculiar to 
Mt. The story is true to the character 
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30. Pdéwav Be trav dvewor ioxupdy? epoBrjOy - cat 


dptdpevos SxatorovriferOar Expage, Aéywr, “ Kupre, cacdy pe.’ s eer xviii 
31. Edéws 82 5 “Ingods extelvas Thy xeipa éwehd Beto adtod, nod fe mak 


héyer adtd, “’OArydmore, eis ti éSictacas ;”” 


Bas Kat epBdvtwv 2 t Ch. xxviii. 
17 only. 


adtav els 13 wAotov, “exdmacey 5 Gvepos: 33. of S€ ev TH Wholy uMk. iv. 39, 
51. 


edOdvres? mpocentvqcay adt> Aéyortes, “’AAnGds Geos uids et.” 


34. Kat Siamepdcavtes HOov eis thy yay‘ Tevvnoapér. 35. kat 
émuyvévtes adtov ot dvSpes Tod Té1ou éxeivou dwéorehay eis SAny v Lk. vii. 3 


4 , 4 2A a 
Thy wepixwpov exeivyy, Kal mpooyveykay aitG mdvtas Tous KaKds 
36. kat mapexcdouv aitdv, iva pévov dpwvrar tod 


€xovTas ° 


xpactéSou Tod tpariou adrod* Kal Sco. Hipavro, * SteodOnoav. 


1 Omitted in NB 33. 


2 avaBavreyv in NBD 33- 


Acts xxiii 
24; xxvii. 
43) 443 
XXViil. I, 
1 Pet. i 
20. 


§ Wanting in NBZ. 


*SSBD al. have emt instead of ag and omit Thy yyve 


of Peter.—Ver. 30. BAémov Tov Gvepov, 
seeing the wind, that is, the effects of it. 
It is one thing to see a storm from the 
deck of a stout ship, another to see it in 
midst of the waves.—katamovtifeoOar: 
he walked at first, now he begins to sink; 
so at the final crisis, so at Antioch (Gal. 
ii. 11), so probably allthrough. A strange 
mixture of strength and weakness, bravery 
and cowardice; a man of generous im- 
pulses rather than of constant firm will. 
“Peter walked on the water but feared 
the wind: such is human nature, often 
achieving great things, and at fault in 
little things.’ —(mwodAd«us Ta peydda 
xatoplotaa, év Tots éAdrroct théyxerat, 
Chrys., H. 1.)—Ver. 31. @8ioracas: 
again in xxviii. 17, nowhere else in N. Ls 
from Sis, double, hence to be of two 
minds, to doubt (cf. Stpuxos, Jamesi. 8). 
—Ver.32. avaBdavrev abtav: Jesus and 
Peter.—éxéaacev: used in narrative of 
first sea-anecdote by Mk., iv. 39 = ex- 
hausted itself (from xéaros).— Ver. 33. ot 
év TO TwAoiw: cf. of dvOpwror in Vili. 27; 
presumably the disciples alone referred 
to.—dAndas 6. v. el, a great advance on 
aoramés (viii. 27). The question it im- 
plies now settled: Son of God. 

Vv. 34-36. Safe arrival,—Svarepa- 
cavres, having covered the distance 
between the place where Jesus joined 
them and the shore.—émt thv yv: they 
got to land ; the general fact important 
after the storm.—els Tevynoapér, more 
definite indication of locality, yet not 
very definite; a district, not a town, the 
rich plain of Gennesaret, four miles long 
and two broad.—Ver. 35. Kal émuyvdv- 
weg, etc.: again popular excitement with 
its usual concomitants. The men of the 
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place, when they recognised who had 
landed from the boat, sent round the 
word: Jesus has come! They bring 
their sick to Him to be healed.—Ver. 36. 
mapekddouy, etc.: they have now un- 
bounded confidence in Christ’s curative 
powers ; think it enough to touch (uévov 
&pwvrat) the hem of His mantle.—dvero- 
@yoav: they are not disappointed; the 
touch brings a complete cure (84 in com- 

osition). The expression, dcot Hpavro, 
implies that all who were cured touched: 
that was the uniform means, Mk.’s 
expression, Scot Gv #j., leaves that open. 

CHAPTER XV. WASHING OF HANDS; 
SyROPHENICIAN WOMAN; SECOND FEED- 
Inc. The scene changes with dramatic 
effect from phenomenal popularity on the 
eastern shore, and in Gennesaret, to 
embittered, ominous conflict with the 
jealous guardians of Jewish orthodoxy 
and orthopraxy. The relations between 
Jesus and the religious virtuosi are be- 
coming more and more strained and the 
crisis cannot be far off. That becomes 
clear to Jesus now, if it was not before 


(xvi. 21). 
Vv. 1-20. Washing of hands (Mk. vii. 
1-23).—Ver. 1. té7« connects naturally 


with immediately preceding narrative 
concerning the people of Gennesaret 
with unbounded faith in Jesus seeking 
healing by mere touch of His garment. 
Probably the one scene led to the other: 
growing popular enthusiasm deepening 
Pharisaic hostility—mpoowépxovras (ot) 
a.‘l. If of be omitted, the sense is that 
certain persons came to Jesus from Jeru- 
salem. If it be retained, the sense is: 
certain persons belonging to Jerusalem 
came from it, the’ preposition év being 
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XV. 1. TOTE mpocdpyovta: TH “Invod ot! dwd ‘lepooohtipor 


a , 
poe vil: 3s ypapparets Kat apicaio,? Aéyortes, 2. “Atari of pabytai cou 
19, 13 a Hf 
T Cor. xi. *rapaBaivoucr thy > rapddoow tov mpecButépwy ; of ydp vitrovrat 
2. \s 


Gal. i 


a he 
14. Col. tag xeipas adtav,® Stay dprov éoOiwow.” 3. ‘O Sé daoxpileis etmev 
i. 5. 


Thess. li. adtois, “ Avati kal dpets wapaBatvete thy évtoAdy Tod Geos bid Thy 


ae. 4 : 

c Mk. vi mwapd5oow bpav; 4. ‘O yap Oceds eveteihato, héywr,* ‘Tipa tov 

Actexix:9 matépa cod,> kat thy pytépa:’ Kai, ‘‘O *xaxokoyav matépa 
. XVI, 


26; xxvii pytépa Oavdrw tedeuTdtw*’ 


8 


24. Mk. v. x 
26; Heb. watpt TH pytpi, Adpoy, 
xiii. 9 al. 


ISSBD omit on 


2 @ap. kat ypap. in SBD, 
“ For everetkato Aeywy BD have simply evmev. 


5. Gpets S€ heyete, “Os dv elry TO 
dav €& énod “ddednbijs, xat® od ph 


* SBA Orig. omit avreyv. 
® SSBCD omit gov. 


® SSBCD omit nat, which affects the construction; vide below. 


changed into 4d by attraction of the 
verb.—¢ap. kal yp., usually named in 
inverse order, as in T.R. Our evangelist 
makes the whole party come from Jeru- 
salem; Mk., with more probability, the 
scribes only. The guardians of tradition 
in the Capital have their evil eye on Jesus 
and co-operate with the provincial rigor- 
ists.—Ver, 2. Sarl of pad. cov wapaf.: 
no instance of offence specified in this 
case, as in ix. Io and xii. 1. The zealots 
must have been making inquiries or 
playing the spy into the private habits 
of the disciple circle, seeking for grounds 
of fault-finding (cf. Mk. vii. 2).—rapa- 
Bafvovor: strong word (Mk.’s milder), 
putting breach of Rabbinical rules on a 
level with breaking the greatest moral 
laws, as if the former were of equal 
importance with the latter. That they 
were, was deliberately maintained by the 
scribes (vide Lightfoot).—rhv wapddoow 
7. ™.: not merely the opinion, dogma, 
placitum, of the elders (Grotius), but 
Opinion expressed ex cathedra, custom 
originated with authority by the ancients. 
The “elders” here are not the living 
rulers of the people, but the past bearers 
of religious authority, the more remote 
the more venerable. The “tradition” 
was unwritten (dypados &88acKaX(a, 
Hesych.), the “law upon the lip” 
reaching back, like the written law (so it 
was pretended), to Moses. Baseless asser- 
tion, but believed ; therefore to attack the 
mwapdaSoois a Herculean, dangerous task. 
The assailants regard the act imputed as 
an unheard-of monstrous impiety. That 
is why they make a general charge before 
specifying the particular form under which 
the offence is committed, so giving the 
latter as serious an aspect as possible.— 
od yap vimwrovrat, etc.: granting the fact 


it did not necessarily mean deliberate 
disregard of the tradition. It might be 
an occasional carelessness on the part of 
some of the disciples (tiwag, Mk. vii. 2) 
which even the offenders would not care 
to defend. A time-server might easily 
have evaded discussion by putting the 
matter on this ground. The Pharisees 
eagerly put the worst construction on the 
act, and Jesus was incapable of time- 
serving insincerity; thus conflict wag 
inevitable.—viwreo@at, the proper word 
before meat, dmoviwrec@at, after, 
Elsner, citing Athenaeus, lib. ix., cap. 
18.—Gprov éobiwow, Hebrew idiom for 
taking food. The neglect charged was 
not that of ordinary cleanliness, but of the 
technical rules for securing ceremonial 
cleanness. These were innumerable and 
ridiculously minute. Lightfoot, referring 
to certain Rabbinical tracts, says: “lege, 
si vacat, et si per taedium et nauseam 
potes’’. 

Vv. 3-6. Christ's reply ; consists of a 
counter charge and a prophetic citation 
(vv. 7-9) in the inverse order to that of 
Mk.—Ver. 3. xa tpets: the retort, if 
justifiable, the best defence possible of 
neglect charged = “we transgress the 
tradition because we want to keep the 
commands of God: choice lies between 
these; you make the wrong choice” 
Grave issue raised; no compromise 
possible here.—814 +. ar. Spay: not rules 
made by the parties addressed (Weiss- 
Meyer), but the tradition which ye 
idolise, your precious paradosis.—Ver. 4 
6 yap Oeds: counter charge substantiated. 
The question being the validity of the 
tradition and its value, its evil tendency 
might be illustrated at will in connection 
with any moral interest. It might have 
been illustrated directly in connection 
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ripion} trav watépa adtod H Thy wyntépa adrod: 6. Kai * jxupdoare e Mk. vil. x3, 


Thy évrohhy? tod Geod Sd Thy wapddoow sudy. 
tkahas mpoeprteuce ® wept Guay ‘Hoatas, héyuv,. 8. ‘’Eyyiter por 6 
hads odtos TH ordpatt adtav, Kal Tots xeideoi pe TG * H de 
kapdia aitav méppw améxe dw euod. 9. pdtv S¢ céBortai pe, 


é , _ Gal. iii. 17, 

7. Yaoxpitat, f Mk. vii. 6; 
xii. 28. 

Lk. xx. 39. 

John iv. 17, 
Ironica! 

in Mk. vii. 

9. 2 Cor. 


g here and in Mk. vii. 7 (from Is. ae 13). 


TSSBCDAX have tipqoe. Tinnon answers to «uy, and being made dependent 


on os ay by «ar is part of the protasis. 


2 tov Noyov in BD (W.H.); tov vopoy in SC (Tisch., W.H. marg.). 


3 Augment at beg., erpod, in BCDL. 


‘The T.R. gives the quotation in full. 


NWBDL have o Aaos ovrog Tog xatheon 


pe tia: Tisch., W.H. (ovtos 0 Aaos and ayary for Tipe in margin). 


with moral purity versus ceremonial. 
The actual selection characteristic of 
Jesus as humane, and felicitous as ex- 
‘ceptionally cleay.—tlpe . .. TeAevTdto: 
fifth commandment (Ex. xx. 12), with its 
penal sanction (Ex. xxi. 17).—Ver. 5 
shows how that great law is compro- 
mised.—tpets 82 Ady.: the emphatic 
antithesis of tpets to 0ed¢ a pointed re- 
buke of their presumption. The scribes 
rivals to the Almighty in legislation. 
“Ye say”: the words following give 
not the ipsissima verba of scribe-teaching 
or what they would acknowledge to be 
the drift of their teaching, but that drift 
as Jesus Himself understood it = “ This 
is what it comes to.”—‘‘ A@pov”’ = let it 
be a gift or offering devoted to God, to 
the temple, to religious purposes, #.¢., a 
Corban (Mk. vii. 11); magic word re- 
leasing from obligation to show honour 
to parents in the practical way of contri- 
buting to their support. Of evil omen 
even when the “‘ gift” was bond fide, as 
involving an artificial divorce between 
religion and morality ; easily sliding into 
disingenuous pretexts of vows to evade 
filial responsibilities ; reaching the lowest 
depth of immorality when lawmakers 
and unfilial sons were in league for 
common pecuniary profit from the 
nefarious transaction. Were the fault- 
finders in this case chargeable with re- 
ceiving a commission for trafficking in 
iniquitous legislation, letting sons off for 
a percentage on what they would have to 
give their parents? Origen, Jerome, 
Theophy., Lutteroth favour this view, 
but there is nothing in the text to justify 
it. Christ’s charge is based on the 
practice specified even at its best: honest 
_ pleading of previous obligation to God 
as a ground for neglecting duty to 

ents. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) under- 
stands the law as meaning that the word 


Corban, even though profanely and 
heartlessly spoken, bound not to help 
parents, but did not bind really to give 
the property to sacred uses, ‘ Ad 
dicanda sua in sacros usus per haec 
verba nullatenus tenebatur, ad non 
juvandum patrem tenebatur  inviola- 
biliter."—od py tyjoet, he shall not 
honour = he is exempt from obligation 
to: such the rule in effect, ifnot in words, 
of the scribes in the case. The future 
here has the force of the imperative as 
often in the Sept. (vide Burton, M. and 
T., § 67). If the imperative mean- 
ing be denied, then ob pi +. must be 
taken as a comment of Christ’s. Ye say, 
‘‘ whosoever,” etc.; in these circum- 
stances of course he will not, etc. As 
the passage stands in T.R. the clause 
kal od py Tyson, etc., belongs to the 
protasis, and the apodosis remains un- 
expressed = he shall be free, or guiltless, 
as in A. V.—Ver. 6. 4kvpdoare, ye in- 
validated, by making such a rule, the 
aorist pointing to the time when the rule 
was made. Or it may be a gnomic 
aorist: so ye are wont to, etc. The 
verb axvpéw belongs to later Greek, 
though Elsner calls the phrase “bene 
Graeca”.—8.a . . . tp@v: an account 
of your tradition, again to mark it as 
their idol, and as theirs alone, God 
having no part in it, though the Rabbis 
taught that it was given orally by God to 
Moses.—Ver, 7. twoxpital: no thought 
of conciliation ; open war at all hazards. 
“ Actors,” in their zeal for God, as illus- 
trated in the case previously cited. God 
first, parents second, yet God not in all 
their thoughts.—xa)ds, appositely, to the 
purpose. Isaiah might not be thinking 
of the Pharisees, but certainly the quo- 
tation is very felicitous in reference to 
them, exactly describing their religious 
character. Mt. follows Mk. in quoting ; 
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bhere ang, di8doxovres *Bi8acKaNlas, ‘évréddpata dvOpdémuv.’” 10. Kat 

oe Tpooxaherdwevos tov Sxhov, elev adtois, “’Akovete Kal ouviere. 
mt ae y ile ob 7d eicepydspevov eis Td oTdpa Kowor tiv dvOpwrov- adhd 


cel Ht 4275 éxtopeudpevovy éx To otdpaTos, TodTO Kotor tov GyOpwioy.” 
not in s 

profane 12, Téte mpoehOdvtes of padytai adrod} etwov* abte, “ Oldas Er 
13. ‘O Se 


j here only ot Papicator dxovcavtes tov Adyov écxavdahiaOyoay ; ” 

k Ch. xxiii. GaroxpiOeis ele, “ Maca ! dutela, hy obk ébdteucey 6 matyp pou 6 
Aca 16, obpdvios, expihwOjcera. 14. adete adtods *S8nyoi eiot tuddot 

foc Tuphav®+ tupdds 82 tuphdv dv S8ny7, dpddrepor eis BdOuvov 
nie es weooovrat. 15. “Amoxpiels Sé & Mérpos etmev abrd, “' dpdcov 


1 88BD and several cursives omit avtov. ? heyouoty in BD, 
* Instead of oSnyot . . . tudAwv BDLZ have tudor ero oSmyor (W.H.). SS has 


the same inverted, 08. eat tTvd. 


neither follows closely the Sert. (Is. xxix. 
13).—Ver. 8. 7 82 kapdla, etc.: at this 
point the citation is particularly apposite. 
They were far from the true God in 
their thoughts who imagined that He 
could be pleased with gifts made at the 
expense of filial piety. Christ’s God 
abhorred such homage, still more the 
hypocritical pretence of it. 

Vv. 10, 11, Appeal to the people: a 
mortal offence to the Pharisees and 
scribes, but made inevitable by publicity 
of attack, the multitude being in the back- 
ground and overhearing all.—axdvere 
wat ovv(ere; abrupt, laconic address; a 
fearless, resclute tone audible.—Ver. 
11. Simple direct appeal to the moral 
sense of mankind; one of those emanci- 
pating words which sweep away the cob- 
webs of artificial systems; better than 
elaborate argument. It is called a 
parable in ver. 15, but it is not a parable 
in the strict sense here whatever it may 
be in Mk. (vide notes there). Parables 
are used to illustrate the ethical by the 
natural. This saying is itself ethical: rd 
éxmopevdunevov éx rou ordparos refers 
to words as expressing thoughts and de- 
sires (ver. 19).—ov 7d civep, eis TE oTSMA: 
refers to tood of all sorts ; clean : sod taken 
with unclean hands, and food in itself 
unclean. The drift of the saying there- 
fore is: ceremonial uncleanness, how- 
ever caused, a small matter, moral un- 
cleanness the one thing to be dreaded, 
This goes beyond the tradition of the 
elders, and virtually abrogates the 
Levitical distinctions between clean and 
unclean. A sentiment worthy of Jesus 
and suitable to an occasion when He 
was compelled to emphasise the supreme 
importance of the ethical in the iF 


the ethical emphatically the law of God 
(Thy évrodjv Tod God, ver. 3). 

Vv. 12-14. Disciples report impression 
made on Pharisees by the word spoken to 
the people. Not in Mark.—Ver. 12. 
éoxavdahicOncav: double offence—(r) 
appealing to the people at all; (2) uttering 
sucha word, revolutionary in character.— 
Ver. 13. 6 8& droxpiOels, etc.: the 
disciples were afraid, but Jesus was in- 
dignant, and took up high ground.— 
gurela for pvtrevpa, a plant, “not a 
wild fiower but a cultivated plant” 
(Camb. G. T.), refers to the Rabbinical 
tradition; natural figure for doctrine, 
and so used both by Jesus and Greeks 
(vide Schéttgen and Kypke). Kypke re- 
marks: ‘‘pertinet huc parabola aepl row 
omelpovros”.—6é watyp pov: the state- 
ment in the relative clause is really the 
main point, that the tradition in question 
was a thing with which God as Jesus 
conceived Him had nothing to do. This 
is an important text for Christ’s doctrine 
of the Fatherhood as taught by dis- 
criminating use of the term wartjp. The 
idea of God implied in the Corban tradi- 
tion was that His interest was antago- 
nistic to that of humanity. In Christ's 
idea of God the two interests are coinci- 
dent. This text should be set beside 
xii. 50, which might easily be misunder- 
stood as teaching an opposite view.— 
ixpilwbijcerar. This is what will be, 
and what Jesus wishes and works for: 
uprooting, destruction, root and branch, 
no compromise, the thing wholly evil. 
The response of the traditionalists was 
crucifixion.—Ver. 14. Gere; the case 
hopeless, no reform possible; on the 
road to ruin.—rv@dol alow d8yyol: the 
reading in B is very laconic = blind men 
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‘Spiv thy wapaBoddy tukryy.” 1 16. 0 8é "Inaods! efmey, “™Axpijy mere only. 


kot Speis *dovvetol gore; 17. oUmw? voeite, Str wav Td eloopeud- | 3; 
pevoy eis TS aTdua eis Thy Koiay Xwpel, Kal eis ddedpdva exBdd- 
herar; 18. Ta Se exropeudpeva ex tod oTdmartos éx THs Kapdias 
é&épxetar, Kaxelva Kowvot Tov dvOpwrov. 


n Rom. i. 21, 
x. I9. 
k, vii. 

a1. Lk. ii, 
35) 1%. 47; | 
xxiv. 38. 

t Cor. iii. 


19. ék yap Tis Kapdias 20. 


Jas. 


a x whe 
ééepxovrar *Siaoyropot wovnpol, Ppdvor, ?porxetar, mopveiat, KNoTaL, p These are 


evSouaptupiar, PLacdypias. 


GvOpwroy- rd Se dvintors Xepot payeiv ob Kowoi tov dvOpwrov.” 
21. Kat é&ehOdv exeiOey & “Incods dvexdpncer eis Ta pépy Tdpou 


1$9BZ omit ravrny and Iygovs (D also omits |.). 


are the leaders, the suggestion being: 
we know what happens in that case. 
The point is the inevitableness of ruin. 
What follows expresses what has been 
already hinted.—tv bsg S21. &. 68.: if 
blind blind lead; 68ny{, subjunctive, 
with éav as usual in a present general 
supposition.—épdédrepor, both: Rabbis 
or scribes and their disciples. Christ 
despaired of the teachers, but He tried to 
_rescue the people; hence vv. 10, Ir. 

Vv. 15-20. Interpretation of saying in 
ver. 11.—Ver. 15. Mérpos, spokesman 
as usual (8 Oeppds nal mavraxod 
mpopOdvwv, Chrys., Hom. li.).—wapa- 
Bodyyv, here at least, whatever may be 
the case in Mk., can mean only a dark 
saying, okotewds Aéyos (Theophy. in 
Mk.), ‘‘oratio obscura” (Suicer). The 
saying, ver. 11, was above the understand- 
ing of the disciples, or rather in advance 
of their religious attainments; for men 
often deem thoughts difficult when, 
though easy to understand, they are 
hard to receive. The Twelve had been 
a little scandalised by the saying as well 
as the Pharisees, though they did not 
like to say So (kal avrot ipéya SopuBov- 
pevor, Chrys.).—Ver. 16. axpqyv, accusa- 
tive of axpy, the point (of a weapon, 
etc.)=Kar’ dkny xpdvov, at this point 
of time, still; late Greek, and con- 
demned by Phryn., p. 123 (avi rod ért). 
—dotverol exre. Christ chides the 
Twelve for making a mystery of a plain 
matter (‘‘ quare parabolice dictum putet 
quod perspicue locutus est,” Jerome). 
Very simple and axiomatic to the Master, 
but was it ever quite clear to the 
disciples? In such matters all depends 
on possessing the requisite spiritual 

_ sense. Easy to see when you have eyes. 
—Ver. 17.  &deSpava: here only, pro- 
bably a Macedonian word = privy; a 
vulgar word and a vulgar subject which 


20. tatt& éoTe TO KOLVOUVTA TOY 


the only 
words 
common 
to this list 
with that 
in Gal. v. 
193 both 
doubtful there. 


2 ev in BDZ 33. 


Jesus would gladly have avoided, but He 
forces Himself to speak of it for the sake 
of His disciples. Theidea is: from food 
no moral defilement comes to the soul; 
such defilement as there is, purely 
physical, passing through the bowels 
into the place of discharge. Doubtless 
Jesus said this, otherwise no one would 
have put it into His mouth. Were the 
Twelve any the wiser? Probably the 
very rudeness of the speech led them to 
think.—Ver. 18. éxopevépeva: words 
representing thoughts and desires, 
morally defiling, or rather revealing 
defilement already existing in the heart, 
seat of thought and passion.—Ver. 19. 
ddvou, etc.: breaches of Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth, and Ninth Commandments in 
succession.—Ver. 20. Emphatic final 
reassertion of the doctrine. 

Vv. 21-28. Woman of Canaan (Mk. 
vii. 24-30). This excursion to the north 
is the result of a passionate longing to 
escape at once from the fever of popu- 
larity and from the odium theologicum of 
Pharisees, and to be alone for a while 
with the Twelve, with nature, and with 
God. One could wish that fuller details 
had been given as to its duration, extent, 
etc. From Mk. we infer that it had a 
wide sweep, lasted for a considerable 
time, and was not confined to Jewish 
territory. Vide notes there. 

Ver. 21. dvexdpyoev, cf. xii, 15.— 
els Ta pépy T. kal 3.: towards or into? 
Opinion is much divided. De Wette cites 
in favour of the latter, Mt. ii. 22, xvi. 13, 
and disposes of the argument against it 
based on awd Trav épiav éxetvey (ver. 22) 
by the remark that it has force only if 
Sp.a, contrary to the usage of the evan- 
gelist, be taken as = boundaries instead 
of territories. On the whole, the con- 
clusion must be that the narrative leaves 
the point uncertain. On psychological 
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kal Xi8Gvos. 22. Kal i8ou, yuvh Xavavala dwd ray éplwy éxeiver 
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lexpafev in BDZ (W.H.). The aor. expagtey in $§Z (Tisch. and W.H. marg.). 
The imperfect is truer to life, 
2 $SBCZE omit avtw. 8 wos in BD. 4 ypwrouy in SBCDX. 


® ovk eort kadov is so weightily supported (all the great uncials with exception 
of D) that one can hardly refuse to accept it as the true reading. Yet the reading 
of D, ov efeort, has strong claims, just on account of the severity it implies and 


because the other reading is that of Mk. 


grounds the presumption is in favour of 
the wiew that Jesus crossed the border 
into heathen territory. After that inter- 
view with sanctimonious Pharisees who 
thought the whole world outside Judea 
unclean, it would be a refreshment to 
Christ’s spirit to cross over the line and 
feel that He was still in God’s world, 
with blue sky overhead and the sea on 
this hand and mountains on that, all 
showing the glory of their Maker. He 
would breathe a freer, less stifling atmo- 
sphere there.—Ver. 22. Xavavala: the 
Phoenicians were descended from a 
colony of Canaanites, the original in- 
habitants of Palestine, Gen. x. 15 (vide 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch., p. 63). Vide 
notes on Mk.—éd. pe, pity me, the 
mother’s heart speaks.—vié A. The title 
and the request imply some knowledge 
of Jesus. Whence got? Was she a 
proselyte? (De Wette.) Or had the 
fame of Jesus spread thus far, the report 
of a wonderful healer who passed among 
the Jews for a descendant of David? 
The latter every way likely, cf. Mt. iv. 
24. There would be some intercourse 
between the borderers, though doubtless 
also prejudices and enmities.—Ver. 23. 
6 8¢ ot« am.: a new style of behaviour 
on the part of Jesus, The réle of in- 
difference would cost Him an effort.— 
Hpatev (ovy W. and H. as if contracted 
from épwréw), besought; in classics the 
verb means to inquire, In N. T. the 
two senses are combined after analogy of 


brow. The disciples were probably 


surprised at their Master’s unusual 


behaviour; a reason for it would not — 
occur to them. They change places 
with the Master here, the larger-hearted 
appearing by comparison the narrow- 
hearted.—améAvooy, get rid of her by 
granting her request.—Sr. xpafer: they 
were moved not so much by pity as by 
dread of a sensation. There was far 
more sympathy (though hidden) in 
Christ’s heart than in theirs. Deep 
natures are often misjudged, and shallow 
men praised at their expense.—Ver. 24. 
ovx ameotddny: Jesus is compelled to 
explain Himself, and His explanation is 
bond fide, and to be taken in earnest as 
meaning that He considered it His duty 
to restrict His ministry to Israel, to be a 
shepherd exclusively to the lost sheep of 
Israel (ra mpdBara vr. a., cf. ix. 36), as 
He was wont to call them with affec- 
tionate pity. There was probably a 
mixture of feelings in Christ’s mind at 
this time; an aversion to recommence 
just then a healing ministry at all— 
a craving for rest and retirement; a 
disinclination to be drawn into a ministry 
among a heathen people, which would 
mar the unity of His career as a prophet 
of God to Israel (the drama of His life to 
serve its purpose must respect the limits 
of time and place); a secret inclination 
to do this woman a kindness if it could 
in any way be made exceptional; and last 
but not least, a feeling that her request 
was really not isolated but representative 
= the Gentile world in her inviting Him, a 
fugitive from His own land, to come over 
and help them, an omen of the transterence 
of the kingdom from Jewish to Pagan soil. 
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27. ‘H 8é etme, “Nai, xupie> Kal yap! Ta Kuvdpia éobier dad Tay 
Syuyiov tov tmumrévtey amd tis ‘tpameLys Tv Kupiwy adtav.” s Mk. vii 


28. Téte dwoxpilels 5 “Ingods elwev abti, “2 yivar, peyddy cou ae 
(T.R.) 


q mlotis’ yernOytw gor as @édets.” 
dd Tis Gpas éxeivys. 


Lk. 


Kat idOn % Ouydrnp abtist same phr- 
in Lk. xvi. 


2i. 


29. Kat petaBas 2xei9ev & “Ingots Fe mapa thy Oddaccow Tijs 


TadtNatas> Kat dvaBds eis Td Spos, exdOyto éxel. 


‘ 
KOL 


30. 


mpoojAGov ait Sxdor woddol, Exovtes pel’ éauttv Xods, Tud- 
Nous, Kapous, “KuAAoUs,? Kal érépous ToAdous, Kai Eppupay adtods u Ch, xviii 
mapa tos wéSas tod “Incod® Kal ebepdeucey abtols: 31. doe on 
tods Sxdoust Saupdoa, BAémovras Kwods Aadodvtas,® Kxuddods 
Gyveis,® xwhods epmatodvtas, Kai tuddods Bdérovtas* Kat 


1 B omits yap, which therefore W H. bracket. 


fallen out per incuriam, 


It seems needed, vide below. 


As Weiss suggests it may have 
Yet vide Mk. 


2 The order in which these four words (xwdovs, etc.) are given varies. B has 


xvAdovs before tudAous, which W.H. adopt. 


by late MSS. 
8 eurov for tov I. in BDL, 
5 B has axovovtas. 


Vv. 25-28. Entreaty renewed at close 
quarters with success.—Vet. 25. 4 82 
€\@ovca, etc. Probably the mother read 
conflict and irresolution in Christ’s face, 
and thence drew encouragement.—Ver. 
26, ovx gow Kaddv, etc.: seemingly a 
hard word, but not so hard as it seems. 
First, it is not a simple monosyllabic 
negative, leaving no room for parley, 
but an argument inviting further dis- 

- cussion. Next, it is playful, humorous, 
bantering in tone, a parable to be taken 
cum grano. Third, its harshest word, 
xuvaptots, contains a loophole. kuvapia 
does not compare Gentiles to the dogs 
without, in the street, but to the house- 
hold dogs belonging to the family, which 
got their portion though not the chil- 
dren’s.—-Ver. 27- val, Kupte* Kal yap, 
etc.: eager assent, not dissent, with a 
gleam in the eye on perceiving the 
advantage given by the comparison = Yes, 
indeed, Lord, for even, etc. Kypke cites an 
instance from Xenophon of the combina- 
tion vat kal yap in the same sense.— 
nytev, dimin. from wig, a bit, crumb, 
found only in N. T. (here and Mk. vii. 28, 
Lk. xvi. 21 T. R.), another diminutive 
answering to kuvdpia = the little pet 
dogs, eat of the minute morsels. Curi- 
ously felicitous combination of ready 
wit, humility and faith: wit in seizing 
on the playful xvvdpa and improving on 
it by adding rxta, humility in being 
content with the smallest crumbs, faith 


The order of T.R. is supported only 


4 roy oxdov in CDA. 
6 88 omits this clause. 


in conceiving of the healing asked as 
only such a crumb for Jesus to give.— 
Ver. 28. Immediate compliance with 
her request with intense delight in her 
faith, which may have recalled to mind 
that of another Gentile (Mt. viii. 10).— 
& yvvav: exclamation in a tone enriched 
by the harmonies of manifold emotions. 
What a refreshment to Christ’s heart to 
pass from that dreary pestilential tradi- 
tionalism to this utterance of a simple 
unsophisticated moral nature on Pagan 
soil! The transition from the one scene 
to the other unconsciously serves the 
purposes of consummate dramatic art, 
Vv. 29-31. Return to the Sea of 
Galilee (Mk. vii. 31-37).—Ver. 29. Tapa 
+. 0. 7. FaX., to the neighbourhood of 
the Sea of Galilee; on which side? 
According to Mk., the eastern, ap- 
proached by a circuitous journey through 
Sidon and Decapolis. Weiss contends 
that Mt. means the western shore. The 
truth seems to be that he leaves it vague. 
His account is a meagre colourless re- 
production of Mk.’s. He takes no interest 
in the route, but only in the incidents at 
the two termini. He takes Jesus north 
to the borders of Tyre to meet the woman 
of Canaan, and back to Galilee to feed 
the multitude a second time.—eis 76 
dpos, as in v. I, and apparently for the 
same purpose: ékd@yro é., sat down 
there to teach. This ascent of the hill 
bordering the lake is not in Mk.—Ver. 
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v Mk. viii. @6éfaoav tdv Ody “lopayh. 
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32. ‘O 8€ "Incods mpockaheodpevos 


true read- ros palytds airod etme, “EadayxviLopar emi tov Sxhov, Ste Sq 


ing as 
here). 
Lk. ix. 28, 


Acts v. 7 gohdcat adtods ZvjoTes of Oddo, pijwote éxduOdow ev TH 686. 


for const. 


f-" Hepas } tpeis * mpocpévouct pot, Kal odk €xovuar Ti ddywou. kat 


an 


w Mk. vii, 33, Kal Xéyouow adTd of pabyral adtod,? “Mdbev juiv ev épnpia 


2. Acts 
xi, 23; 
xiii. 43. 1 Se aewe is % 
Tim. v. 5. adTots 6 Ingous, 
x Mk. MASUR ‘ , y? , ” 
y Mk. viii. 7. kat ddtya 7 ix@ddia. 
z Mk. vi. 40 
(absol.) ; 


viii. 6 ‘ h ny 
(én ris y). ebxapioTycas ékhace, 
. x 


(Savaxn vowot), John xxi. 20 al. 


l qpepat in most uncials. 
obviously a grammatical correction. 


2 $8B omit avtov. 
4 For kat AaBov SBD have ehaBe. 
8 eS.d0v in NBD. 


30. ywAovs, etc.: the people wanted 
healing, not teaching, and so brought 
their sick and suffering to Jesus.—ép- 
pivay: they threw them at His feet 
either in care-free confidence, or in haste, 
because of the greatness of the number. 
Among those brought were certain classed 
as xvAhovs, which is usually interpreted 
“bent,” as with rheumatism. But in 
xviii. 8 it seems to mean “ mutilated”’. 
Euthy. takes kvAdot = of Gyeipes, and 
Grotius argues for this sense, and infers 
that among Christ’s works of healing 
were restorations of lost limbs, though 
we do not read of such anywhere else. 
On this view tyvets, ver. 31, will mean 
apriovs, integros.—Ver.31. Aahotvras: 
this and the following participles are used 
substantively as objects of the verb Bé- 
wovtas, the action denoted by the parti- 
ciples being that which was seen.— 
*dtacav r. 0. lopayndk. The expression 
suggests a non-Israelite crowd and seems 
to hint that after all for our evangelist 
Jesus is on the east side and in heathen 
territory. But it may point back to ver. 
24 and mean the God who conferred 
such favours on Israel as distinct from 
the heathen (Weiss-Meyer). 

Vv. 32-38. Second feeding (Mk. viii. 
I-9).—Ver. 32. omdayyvifowar, with él 
as in xiv. 14, Mk. viii. 2, with qept in ix. 
36. In the first feeding Christ’s com- 
passion is moved by the sickness among 
the multitude, here by their hunger.— 
jpéepar Tpeis: that this is the true reading 
is guaranteed by the unusual construction, 
the accusative being what one expects. 


»” le) a a ” 
pro. tocodror, dote Xxoptdcat Sxhov Tocodroy ; 

“Téaous dptous exete;” 
35. Kat éxddeuce tots Sxdors® * dvarrecetv 


34. Kat Aéyer 
Ot Sé eirov, “ “Emrd, 


én thy yiiv: 36. Kat AaBdv* rods éwrd Gprous Kal rods ix@das,° 
kat éSwxe® trois padntats adrod,’ ot Sé 


S$ and Origen have the accus. (npepas T.R.), 


8 For exe. Tors ox. NBD have wapayyeras to oxyde. 
5 SBD insert wat before evxapiotyncas. 
TSSBD omit avtov. 


The reading of D adopted by Fritzsche, 
which inserts elo kal after tpets, though 
not to be accepted as the true reading, 
may be viewed as a solution of the 
problem presented by the true reading 

vide Winer, § 62, 2.—vyjorets, fasting 
(vy, éo@{m similar to vymos from wy, 
éwos), here and in parallel text in Mk. 
only. The motive of the miracle is not 
the distance from supplies but the ex- 
hausted condition of the people after 
staying three days with Jesus with quite 
inadequate provision of food. Mk. states 
that some were far from home (viii. 3), 
implying that most were not. But even 
those whose homes were near might faint 
(éxAvOdor, Gal. vi. 9) by the way through 
long fasting.—Ver. 33. togovro., Sore 
Xoprdoat. ore with infinitive may be 
used to express a consequence involved 
in the essence or quality of an object or 
action, therefore after togwovrog and 
similar words ; vide Ktihner, § 584, 2, aa. 
—Ver.34. mdqovus Gprovs: the disciples 
have larger supplies this time than the 
first, after three days, and when the 
supplies of the multitude are exhausted: 
seven loaves and several small fishes.— 
Ver. 36. evyapirrioas, a late Greek 
word (“does not occur before Polybius 
in the sense of gratias agere’’—Camb. 
N. T.), condemned by Phryn., who 
enjoins yépw eiSévar instead (Lobeck,: 
p- 18). Elsner dissents from the judg- 
ment of the ancient grammarians, citing 
instances from Demosthenes, etc.—Ver. 
37. éard ereprene baskets different 
in number and in name. Hesychius 


32—39. XVI.1. 


pabntal TO Sxdo.! 


kal fjpav? 73 wepiocedov Tov KNacpdTwv, éwTd * omupidas mnpets. uch xe 10, 
. VI. 
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37- Kat epayov mdvtes, Kat éxoptdoOnoay - 


ii. 8, 


38. of 88 éoSiovtes Foav TeTpaxtoxidtor dvdpes, Xwpls yuvarkdy Kat sore Acts 
X. 25. 


Wavdtwy. 


39- Kal drodvcas Tods Sxdous évéBy els Td wAotoy, Kal HAOev eis 


Ta Spia Maydahd.3 


XVI. 1. Kat mpocehOdvres of Gapicaion kal LadSouxator meupd- 
Lovtes ernpdtycay* adtév onpetov éx Tod odpavoi émdetgat adrtois. 


1 rots oyAots in NBL al. 


2 npay after KAacparey in BD. 


3 Maye8av in SBD, adopted in Tisch., W.H., etc., and doubtless the true 
reading. MaySaAa is a known substituted for an unknown. 


4 exnpwrev in $$ (Tisch. and W.H. marg.). 


defines owvupls: Td TGV Wupav Gyyos = 
wheat-basket; perhaps connected with 
omelpw, suggesting a basket made of 
rope-net; probably larger than Kévvos, 
for longer journeys (Grotius). Or does 
the diflerent kind of basket point to 
different nationality; Gentiles? Hilary 
contends for Gentile recipients of the 
second blessing, with whom Westcott 
(Characteristics of Gospel Miracles, p. 
13) agrees.—Ver. 39. MayaSdv: the 
true reading, place wholly unknown, 
whence probably the variants. 

CHapTeR XVI. S1GN SEEKERS: 
Carsarea Puitippr. Again a dramati- 
cally impressive juxtaposition of events. 
First an ominous encounter with ill- 
affected men professedly in quest of a 
sign, then in a place of retreat a first 
‘announcement in startlingly plain terms 
of an approaching tragic crisis. 

Vy. 1-12. Demand for a sign (Mk. 
viii, 11-21).—Ver. 1. mpooedOdvres: 
one of Mt.’s oft-recurring descriptive 
words.—%ap. kat 2a88.: a new com- 
bination, with sinister purpose, of classes 
of the community not accustomed to act 
together; wide apart, indeed, in social 
position and religious tendency, but 
made allies pro tem. by common dislike 
to the movement identified with Jesus. 
Already scribes by themselves had asked 
a sign (xii, 38). Now they are joined by 
a party representing the priestly and 
governing classes among whom the 
“ Sadducees” were to be found (Well- 
hausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder). 
Mk. mentions only the Pharisees (ver. 
11), but he makes Jesus refer to the 
leaven of Herod in the subsequent con- 
versation with the disciples, whence 
might legitimately be inferred the 

resence of representatives of that 
eaven. These Mt. calls “‘Sadducees,” 


probably the better-known name, and 
ractically identical with the Herod 
eaven. The ‘ Herodians’”’ were, I 
imagine, people for whom Herod the 
Great was a hero, a kind of Messiah, 
all the Messiah they cared for or believed 
in, one who could help worldly-minded 
Israelites to be proud of their country 
(vide Grotius on Mt. xvi. 6). It was 
among Sadducees that such hero- 
worshippers were likely to be found.— 
éarnpairnoay: here like the simple verb 
(xv. 23) =requested, with. infinitive, _ 
émiSettat, completing the object of 
desire.—onpeiov éx tov odpavod : before 
yi 38) only a sign. Now a sign from 
heaven. What might that be? Chrys. 
(fom, liii.) suggests: to stop the course 
of the sun, to bridle the moon, to pro- 
duce thunder, or to change the air, or 
something of that sort. These sugges- 
tions will do as well as any. Probably 
the interrogators had no definite idea 
what they wanted, beyond desiring to 
embarrass or nonplus Christ. 

Vv. 2-4. Reply of ip rian 2 and 
3, though not in B and bracketed by W. 
H., may be regarded as part of the text. 
Somewhat similar is Lk. xii. 54-56. On 
some occasion Jesus must have con- 
trasted the shrewd observation of His 
contemporaries in the natural sphere 
with their spiritual obtuseness.—Ver 2. 
b8(a, fine weather ! (cd, Ards genitive of 
Zevg).—mvppate yap 6 4.; that the sign 
= a ruddy sky in the evening (wupptlew 
in Lev. xiii. 19, 24).—Ver. 3. etpav, a 
storm to-day; sign the same, a ruddy 
sky in the morning.—orvyvatoy, late but 
expressive = triste coelum. No special 
meteorological skillindicated thereby,only 
the average power of observation based 
on experience, which is common to man. 
kind. Lightfoot credits the Jews with 
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a Sir. ii. 15. 2. 8 88 daroxpiOels elev adtois, ““Opias! yevopérns héyere, *EdBia. 


b Acts xxvii. tuppdler yap 6 odpavds. 
20 (same 


. XXIV. 
20 (winter) OUpavod yiwwwoKere 
1 


. yap Sotuyvdtwv 6 odpavds. 
: Siaxpiver, Ta 8é onpeta Tov Katpav od Sdvacbe;? 


3. kal mpwt, Lnpepov ” xewdv~ muppdles 


btwoxpitat,? 1d pév mpdownoy Tod 


¢ Mk. x. 22.4. yeved wovnpd Kal porxadls onpetov émfntet: Kat onpetoy of 
Sobjcerar aity, ef ph Td onpetoy “lwva tod mpopytov.* Kai 


Katahimay adtous, dr7hOe. 


xiii. 2,16 Aptous AaPetv. 
(with gen.). 


Phil. iii. 13 dd THS LOpys TOV apicatwy Kai Ladsouxatwy.” 


(accus.), 


5. Kat édOdvtes ot padnral adtoi* eis 1d mépay *éwehdborto 
6. 6 8é "Inaods elmev adtois, “ “Opate kal mpoc€xete 


7. Ot 8 Srehoyt- 


1 From oas to SvvacGe, end of ver. 3, is bracketed as doubtful by modern editors. 
The passage is wanting in $BVXI, Syr. Cur., and Syr. Sin., Orig., etc. 


3 DLA omit. 


special interest in such observations, and 
Christ was willing to give them full 
credit for skill in that sphere. His com- 
plaint was that they showed no such 
skill in the ethical sphere; they could 
not discern the signs of the times (Trav 
Katpov: the reference being, of course, 
chiefly to their own time). Neither 
Pharisees nor Sadducees had any idea 
that the end of the Jewish state was so 
near. They said evdia when they should 
have said yewav. They mistook the 
time of day; thought it was the eve of 
a good time coming when it was the 
morning of the judgment day. Fora 
historical parallel, vide Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, book ii., chap. i., Astraea 
Reduz.—Ver. 4. Vide chap. xii. 39. 
Vv. 5-12. The one important thing 
in this section is the reflection of Jesus 
on what had just taken place. The 
historical setting is not clear. Jesus left 
the sign seekers after giving them their 
answer. The disciples cross the lake; 
in which diviction With or without 
their Master? They forget to take 
bread. When? On setting out or after 
arrival at the other side? édOdvresg els 
T. Wy ver, 5, naturally suggests the 
latter, but, as Grotius remarks, the verb 
épxyeofar in the Gospels sometimes 
means ire not venire (vide, e.g., Lk. xv. 
20). Suffice it to say that either in the 
boat or after arrival at the opposite side 
Jesus uttered a memorable word.—Ver. 
6. Spare wal wpomdyere: an abrupt, 
urgent admonition to look out for, in 
order to take heed of, a phenomenon of 
very sinister import; in Scottish idiom 
“see and beware of". More impressive 
still in Mk.: épGre, BAéwere, a duality 


3 $8BDL omit tov wpodyrtov. 


4SSBCD omit avrov. 


giving emphasis to the command 
(avadlimlwos, éudalvovea  éritacry 
ris wapayyeAlas, Euthy.). — fupns, 


leaven, here conceived as an evil in- 
fluence, working, however, after the same 
manner as the leaven in the parable (xiii. 
33). It is a spirit, a seitgezst, insinuat- 
ing itself everywhere, and spreading 
more and more in society, which Jesus 
instinctively shrank from in horror, and 
from which He wished to guard His 
disciples.—t@v dap. Kal a8: one 
leaven, of two parties viewed as one, 
hence no article before Ea8. Two 
leavens separately named in Mk., but 
even there juxtaposition in the warning 
implies affinity. The leaven of Pharisaism 
is made thoroughly known to us in the 
Gospels by detailed characterisation. 
Sadducaism very seldom appears on the 
stage, and few words of Jesus concerning 
it are recorded ; yet enough to indicate 
its character as secular or ‘ worldly”. 
The two classes, antagonistic at many 
points of belief and practice, would be 
at one in dislike of single-hearted 
devotion to truth and righteousness, 
whether in the Baptist (iii. 7) or in 
Jesus. This common action in reference 
to either might not be a matter of 
atrangement, and each might come 
with its own characteristic mood: the 
Pharisee with bitter animosity, the 
Sadducee with good-natured scepticism 
and in quest of amusement, as when 
they propounded the riddle about the 
woman married to seven brothers. Both 
moods revealed utter lack of appreciation, 
no friendship to be looked for in either 
quarter, both to be dreaded.—Ver. 7. év 
éavtTots: either each man in his own 
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Lovro év gautois, Méyovres, “ “OT Gptous ovK €hdBopev.” 8. Fvods 
Be & "Incods elmev adtois,! “Ti SiadoyiLeabe év Eautois, ddvydmorow 


@ a 
Stu dprous odk eAdPete?; g. ow voeite, ObSe ° pynpovedere Tods ex Thess. fi 


wévte dprous Ta TEVTOKLTX LALO, kal mdécous Kodivous éddBete ; 
10. o8S¢ tods Extd dptous Tay TeTpaxroxiNiwy, Kat mécas oTrupidas® 


edd Berte ; 


xew> dnd tis Lépys Tay Sapicaiwy Kat Laddsoucaiwy; 12. Téte 
cuvixay, Sr. odx etwe mpocdxew ard tis Lupns Tod dptou,® add’ 
and THs Says Tov Sapicatwy Kal Eaddounaiov. 


1SSBDLAX al. omit avrors. 
8 edvpidas in BD. 


§ For mpocexeryv NBCL have mpocexerte Se. 


mind (Weiss), or among themselves, 
apart from the Master (Meyer).—8ru 
may be recitative or = “because”. He 
gives this warning because, etc. ; sense 
the same. They take the Master to 
mean: do not buy bread from persons 
belonging to the obnoxious sects! or 
rather perhaps: do not take your direc- 
tions as to the leaven to be used in 
baking from that quarter. Vide Light- 
foot ad loc. Stupid mistake, yet pardon- 
able when we remember the abruptness 
of the warning and the wide gulf between 
Master and disciples : He a prophet with 
prescient eye, seeing the forces of evil 
at work and what they were leading to; 
they very commonplace persons lacking 
insight and foresight. Note the solitari- 
ness of Christ.—Ver. 8. dAvyémiotor: 
always thinking about bread, bread, 
instead of the kingdom and its fortunes, 
with which alone the Master was 
occupied.—Vv. 9, 10. And with so little 
excuse in view of quite recent experiences, 
of which the vivid details are given as if 
to heighten the reproach.—Ver. II. 
apocéxere, etc.: warning repeated with- 
out further explanation, as the meaning 
would now be self-evident.—Ver. 12. 
guviKav, they now understood, at least 
to the extent of seeing that it was a 
question not of loaves but of something 
spiritual. One could wish that they had 
understood that from the first, and that 
they had asked their Master to explain 
more precisely the nature of the evil 
influences for their and our benefit. 
Thereby we might have had in a sentence 
a photograph of Sadducaism, ¢.g.— 
Si8axfs, “doctrine”; that was in a 
general way the import of the Cvpy. 
But if Jesus had explained Himself He 
would have had more to say. The 


II. Was 08 voetTe, St. oF wept Gprou* etmov Spiv mpoce- 


. 2 Tim. 
i. 8. Rev. 
xviii. 5 
(with 
accus.), 
Gal. ii. ro. 
Col. iv. 18, 
Heb. xi. 
15; xiii. 7 
(with 
gen.). 


2 S8BD have exere (W.H.). 
4 aprev in BCL, 
6 rwy aptev in BL. 


dogmas and opinions of the two parties 
in question were not the worst of them, 
but the spirit of their life; their dislike 
of real godliness. 

Vv. 13-28. At Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 
viii, 27—ix. 1; Lk. ix. 18-27). The 
crossing of the lake (ver. 5) proved to be 
the prelude to a second long excursion 
northwards, similar to that mentioned in 
xv. 21; like it following close on an en- 
counter with ill-affected persons, and 
originating in a kindred mood and 
motive, For those who regard the two 
feedings as duplicate accounts of the 
same event these two excursions are of 
course one. ‘The idea of two journeys 
on which Jesus oversteps the boundaries 
of Galilee is only the result of the 
assumption of a twofold feeding. The 
two journeys are, in truth, only parts of 
one great journey, on which Jesus, 
coming out of heathen territory, first 
touches again the soil of the holy land, 
in the neighbourhood of Caesarea 
Philippi.” Weiss, Leben Fesu, ii. 256. 
Be this as it may, this visit to that 
region was an eventful one, marking a 
crisis or turning-point in the career of 
Jesus. We are at the beginning of the 
fifth act in the tragic drama: the shadow 
of the cross now falls across the path. 
Practically the ministry in Galilee is 
ended, and Jesus is here to collect His 
thoughts and to devote Himself to the 
disciplining of His disciples. Place and 
time invite to reflection and forecast, 
and afford leisure for a calm survey of 
the whole situation. Note that at this 
point Lk. again joins his fellow-evan- 
gelists in his narrative. We have missed 
him from xiv. 23 onwards (vide notes on 
Lk.). 

Wen 13. *EX@dv: here again this verb 
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13. "ENdv 8 & “Inoods eis Ta pépn Karoapelas THs bdtamou 
hpdta tods pabytas adtod, héywr, “ Tiva pe? Kéyouow ot dvOpwror 


, 2 
elvar, Tov vidv Tod dvOpurrou ; 


14. Ot 8é etmov, “Ot péev “lwdvyny 


tov Bamtictiy: dAdot Se “HAlav> Erepor Se ‘lepepiav, H eva tov 


1 ‘3B and most versions omit pe, which has probably come in from the parallels. 
The omission of we requires the , after etvat to be deleted. 


may mean not arriving at, but setting 
out for, or on the way: unterwegs, Schanz. 
So Grotius: cum proficisceretur, non cum 
venisset. Fritzsche dissents and renders: 
postquam venerat, Mk. has év tq 686 to 
indicate where the conversation began. 
On the whole both expressions are 
elastic, and leave us free to locate the 
ensuing scene at any point on the road 
to Caesarea Philippi, say at the spot 
where the city and its surroundings came 
into view.—Katoapetas Tr. o. : a notable 
city, romantically situated at the foot of 
the Lebanon range, near the main 
sources of the Jordan, in a limestone 
cave, in the province of Gaulonitis, ruled 
over by the Tetrarch Philip, enlarged 
and beautified by him with the Herodian 
passion for building, and furnished with 
a new name (Paneas before, changed 
into Caesarea of Philip to distinguish 
from Caesarea on the sea). ‘A place of 
exceedingly beautiful, picturesque sur- 
roundings, with which few spots in the 
holy land can be compared. What a 
tush of many waters; what a wealth 
and variety of vegetation!” Furrer, 
Wanderungen, 414. Vide also the de- 
scription in Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
and in Professor G, A. Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land.—rtva 
Aéyouewy, etc.: with this grand natural 
scene possibly or even probably (why 
else name it ?) in view, Jesus asked His 
disciples a significant question meant to 
lead on to important disclosures, The 
question is variously reported by the 
synoptists, and it is not easy to decide 
between the forms. It would seem 
simpler and more natural to ask, ‘* whom 
do, etc., that Jam?” (pe etvar, Mk. and 
Lk.). But, on the other hand, at a 
solemn moment Jesus might prefer to 
speak impersonally, and ask: ‘whom 
... thatthe Son of Manis?” (Mt.). That 
title, as hitherto employed by Him, 
would not prejudge the question. It 
had served rather to keep the question 
who He was, how His vocation was to 
be defined, in suspense till men had 
learned to attach new senses to old 
words, It is intrinsically unlikely that 
He would combine the two forms of the 


question, and ask: “‘ whom, etc., that J, 
the Son of Man, am?” as in the T. R. 
That consideration does not settle what 
Mt. wrote, but it is satisfactory that the 
best MSS. leave out the pe. The ques- 
tion shows that Jesus had been thinking 
of His past ministry and its results, and 
it may be taken for granted that He had 
formed His own estimate, and did not 
need to learn from the Twelve how He 
stood. He had come to the conclusion 
that He was practically without reliable 
following outside the disciple circle, and 
that conviction is the key to all that 
follows in this memorable scene. How 
the influential classes, the Pharisees, and 
the priests and political men = Sadducees, 
were affected was apparent. Nothing 
but hostility was to be looked for there. 
With the common people on the other 
hand He had to the last been popular. 
They liked His preaching, and they took 
eager advantage of His healing ministry. 
But had they got a definite faith about 
Him, as well as a kindly feeling towards 
Him ; an idea well-rooted, likely to be 
lasting, epoch-making, the starting-point 
of a new religious movement? He did 
not believe they had, and He expected 
to have that impression confirmed by the 
answer of the Twelve, as indeed it was. 
Ver. 14. Reply of disciples : the 
general effect being: opinions of the 
people, favourable but crude, without re- 
ligious definiteness and depth, with no 
promise of future outcome.—'lwdv., 
*HAlav., ‘lepew. Historic characters, 
recent or more ancient, vedivivi—that 
the utmost possible: unable to rise to 
the idea of a wholly new departure, or a 
greater than any character in past his- 
tory ; conservatism natural tothe common 
mind. All three personages whose re- 
turn might be expected; the Baptist to 
continue his work cut short by Herod, 
Elijah to prepare the way and day of the 
Lord (Mal. iv. 5), Jeremiah to bring back 
the ark, etc., which (2 Maccab. ii. I-12) 
he had hid in a cave. Jeremiah is 
classed with the other well-known 
prophets (7 éva tr. w.), and the supporters 
of that hypothesis are called érepou, as 
if to distinguish them not merely numeri- 
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cally (G\Ao1) but generically: a lower 
type who did not connect Jesus with 
Messiah in any way, even as forerunner, 
but simply thought of Him as one in 
whom the old prophetic charism had 
been revived. 

Vv. 15, 16. New question and answer. 
—Ver. 15. ipeis 8%, and you? might 
have stood alone, perhaps did originally. 
Jesus invites the Twelve to give Him 
their own view. The first question was 
really only introductory to this. Jesus 
desires to make sure that He, otherwise 
without reliable following, has in His 
disciples at least the nucleus of a com- 
munity with a definite religious con- 
viction as to the meaning of His ministry 
and mission.—Ver. 16. Xtpwv Mérpos: 
now as always spokesman for the Twelve. 
There may be deeper natures among 
them (John ?), but he is the most ener- 
getic and outspoken, though withal 
emotional rather than intellectual; strong, 
as passionate character is, rather than 
with the strength of thought, or of a will 
steadily controlled by a firm grasp of 
great principles: not a rock in the sense 

rov {avros: “Thou art the Christ, the 
- Son of the living God,” in Mk. simply 
“ Thou art the Christ,” in Lk. ‘the 
Christ of God”. One’s first thought is 
that Mk. gives the original form of the 
reply; and yet in view of Peter’s 
vehement temperament one cannot be 
perfectly sure of that. The form in Mt. 
certainly answers best to the reply of 
Jesus, vide on ver. 17. In any case the 
emphasis lies on that which is common to 
the three reports: the affirmation of the 
Christhood of Jesus. That was what 
differentiated the disciples from the 
favourably disposed multitude. The 
latter said in effect: at most a forerunner 
of Messiah, probably not even that, only 
a prophet worthy to be named alongside 
of the well-known prophets of Israel. 
The Twelve through Peter said: not 
merely a prophet or a forerunner of the 
Messiah, but the Messiah Himself. The 
remainder of the reply in Mt., whether 
spoken by Peter, or added by the evan- 


g1Cor. xv. 
h Ch. xi. 25. Gal. i. 16. 


gelist (to correspond, as it were, to Son 
of Man in ver. 13), is simply expansion 
or epexegesis. If spoken by Peter it 
serves to show that he spoke with 
emotion, and with a sense of the gravity 
of the declaration. The precise theo- 
logical value of the added clause cannot 
be determined. 

Vy. 17-19. Solemn address of $esus to 
Peter, peculiar to Mt., and of doubtful 
authenticity in the view of many modern 
critics, including Wendt (Die Lehre 
Fesu, i., p. 181), either an addendum by 
the evangelist or introduced at a later 
date by a reviser. This question cannot 
be fully discussed here. It must suffice 
to say that psychological reasons are in 
favour of something of the kind having 
been said by Jesus. It was a great 
critical moment in His career, at which 
His spirit was doubtless in a state of 
high tension. The firm tone of con- 
viction in Peter’s reply would give Him 
a thrill of satisfaction demanding ex- 
pression. One feels that there is a 
hiatus in the narratives of Mk. and Lk.: 
no comment on the part of Jesus, as if 
Peter had delivered himself of a mere 
trite commonplace. We may be sure 
the fact was notso. The terms in which 
Jesus speaks of Peter are characteristic 
—warm, generous, unstinted. The style 
is not that of an ecclesiastical editor lay- 
ing the foundation for Church power 
and prelatic pretensions, but of a 
noble-minded Master eulogising in im- 
passioned terms a loyal disciple. Even 
the reference to the “ Church” is not 
unseasonable. What more natural than 
that Jesus, conscious that His labours, 
outside the disciple circle, have been 
fruitless, so far as permanent result is 
concerned, should fix His hopes on that 
circle, and look on it as the nucleus of a 
new regenerate Israel, having for its 
raison @étre that it accepts Him as the 
Christ? And the name for the new 
Israel, éxxAnota, in His mouth is not an 
anachronism. It is an old familiar name 
for the congregation of Israel, found in 
Deut. (xviii. 16; xxiii, 2) and Psalms 
(xxii, 26), both books well known to 
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Jesus.—Ver. 17. paxdpros: weighty 
word chosen to express a rare and high 
condition, virtue, or experience (‘‘ hoc 
vocabulo non solum beata, sed etiam 
rara simul conditio significatur,”’ Beng.). 
It implies satisfaction with the quality of 
Peter’s faith. Jesus was not easily satis- 
fied asto that. He wanted no man to 
call Him Christ under a misappre- 
hension; hence the prohibition in ver. 
20. He congratulated Peter not merely 
on believing Him to be the Messiah, 
but on having an essentially right con- 
ception of what the title meant.—z. 
Bapiwva: full designation, name, and 
patronymic, suiting the emotional state 
of the speaker and the solemn character 
of the utterance, echo of an Aramaic 
source, or of the Aramaic dialect used 
then, if not always, by Jesus.—oapé Kat 
ata: synonym in current Jewish speech 
for‘‘man”’, ‘Infinita frequentia hanc 
formulam loquendi adhibent Scriptores 
Judaici, eaque homines Deo opponunt.” 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. Vide ver. 23. 
There is a tacit contrast between Peter’s 
faith and the opinions of the people just 
recited, as to source. Flesh and blood 
was the source of these opinions, and 
the fact is a clue to the meaning of the 
phrase. The contrast between the two 
sources of inspiration is not the very 
general abstract one between creaturely 
weakness and Divine power (Wendt, 
Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, p. 60). 
“ Flesh and blood” covers all that can 
contribute to the formation of religious 
opinion of little intrinsic value—tradition, 
custom, fashion, education, authority, 
regard to outward appearance. Hilary, 
and after him Lutteroth, takes the re- 
ference to be to Christ’s flesh and blood,. 
and finds in the words the idea: if you 
had looked to my flesh you would have 
called me Christ, the Son of David, but 
higher guidance has taught you to call 
me Son of God.—é waryp pov: this is 
to be taken not in a merely ontological 
sense, but ethically, so as to account for 


4 o av in BD. 


* NBD omit nat. (W.H.). 
So avin D. 


the quality of Peter’s faith. The true 
conception of Christhood was inseparable 
from the true conception of God. Jesus 
had been steadily working for the trans- 
formation of both ideas, and He counted 
on the two finding entrance into the 
mind together. Noone could truly con- 
ceive the Christ who had not learned to 
think of God as the Father and as His 
Father. There were thus two revelations 
in one: of God as Father, and of Christ 
by the Father. Peter had become a 
Christian. 

Ver. 18. x&ya: emphatic, something 
very important about to be said to Peter 
and about him.—rérpos, wérpq, a happy 

lay of words. Both are appellatives to 
e translated ‘‘thou art a rock and on 
this rock,” the two being represented by 


the same word in Aramaean (ND 5). 


Elsewhere in the Gospels Mérpos is a 
proper name, and wérpa only is used in 
the sense of rock (vii. 24). What 
follows is in form a promise to Peter as 
reward of his faith. It is as personal 
as the most zealous advocates of Papal 
supremacy could desire. Yet it is as 
remote as the poles from what they 
mean. It is a case of extremes meeting. 
Christ did not fight to death against one 
form of spiritual despotism to put 
another, if possible worse, in its room. 
Personal in form, the sense of this 
famous logion can be expressed in 
abstract terms without reference to 
Peter’s personality. And that sense, if 
Christ really spoke the word, must be 
simple, elementary, suitable to the 
initial stage ; withal religious and ethical 
rather than ecclesiastical. The more 
ecclesiastical we make it, the more we 
play into the hands of those who main- 
tain that the passage is an interpolation. 
I find in it three ideas : (1) The éxxAnola 
is to consist of men confessing Jesus to 
be the Christ. This is the import of émi 
T. tT. W. oixodopyow pov rt. éx. Peter, 
believing that truth, is the foundation, 
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and the building is to be of a piece with 
the foundation. Observe the emphatic 
position of pov. The éxxAynota is Christ’s; 
confessing Him as Christ in Peter’s 
sense and spirit = being Christian, (2) 
The new society is to be = the kingdom 
realised on earth. This is the import of 
ver. 19, clause 1. The keys are the 
symbol of this identity. They are the 
keys of the gate without, not of the doors 
within. Peter is the gate-keeper, not 
the oixovdpos with a bunch of keys that 
open all doors in his hands (against 
Weiss) —xAc.Sovxou épyov 7d elodye.v, 
Euthy. Observe it is not the keys of the 
church but of the kingdom. The mean- 
ing is: Peter-like faith in Jesus as the 
Christ admits into the Kingdom of 
- Heaven. A society of men so believing 
= the kingdom realised. (3) In the new 
society the righteousness of the kingdom 
will find approximate embodiment. This 
is the import of ver. 19, second clause. 
Binding and loosing, in Rabbinical 
dialect, meant forbidding and permitting 
to be done. The judgment of the 
Rabbis was mostly wrong: the reverse 
of the righteousness of the kingdom. 
The judgment of the new society as to 
conduct would bein accordance with the 
truth of things, therefore valid in heaven. 
That is what Jesus meant to say. Note 
the perfect participles  Sedepévov, 
Nehupévov = shall be a thing bound or 
loosed once for all, The truth of all 
three statements is conditional on the 
Christ spirit continuing to rule in the 
new society. Only on that condition is 
the statement about the mvAat gSov, 
ver. 18, clause 2, valid. What precisely 
the verbal meaning of the statement is— 
whether that the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail in conflict against it, as 

IT 


ordinarily understood; or merely that 
the gates, etc., shall not be stronger 
than it, without thought of a conflict 
(Weiss), is of minor moment; the point 
is that it is not an absolute promise. 
The éxxAnota will be strong, enduring, 
only so long as the faith in the Father 
and in Christ the Son, and the spirit of 
the Father and the Son, reign in it. 
When the Christ spirit is weak the 
Church will be weak, and neither creeds 
nor governments, nor keys, nor ecclesi- 
astical dignities will be of much help to 
her. 

Ver. 20. SteorefAato (T.R.), “charged” 
(A. V.) not necessarily with any special 
emphasis = graviter interdicere, but = 
monuit (Loesner and Fritzsche). Cf. 
Heb, xii. 20, where a stronger sense 
seems required. For éwerlyynoe in BD 
here and in Mk. Euthy. gives xary- 
apadicato = to make sure by injunc- 
tion.—tois pa@ynrats: all the disciples 
are supposed to say amen to Peter’s 
confession, thinking of God and of Jesus 
as he thought, though possibly not with 
equal emphasis of conviction.—tva .. . 
6 Xpiotds: no desire to multiply hastily 
recruits for the new community, supreme 
regard to quality. Jesus wanted no man 
to call Him Christ till he knew what he 
was saying: no hearsay or echoed con- 
fession of any value in His eyes.—airés, 
the same concerning whom current 
opinions have just been reported (ver. 
14). It was hardly necessary to take 
pains to prevent the faith in His Messiah- 
ship from spreading prematurely in a 
crude form. Few would cail such ar 
one as ¥esus Christ, save by the Holy 
Ghost. The one temptation thereto lay 
in the generous beneficence of Jesus. 

Vv. 21-28. <Aanouncement of the 
5 
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Passion with relative conversation (Mk. 
viii. 31—ix. 1; Lk. ix. 22-27).—Ver. 21. 
awd réte ptaro (vide iv. 17) marks 
pointedly a new departure in the form of 
explicit intimation of an approaching 
final snd fatal crisis. Time suitable. 
Disciples could now bear it, it could not 
be much longer delayed. Jesus could 
now face the crisis with composure, 
having been satisfied by Peter's con- 
fession that His labour was not going to 
be in vain. He then began to show, 
etc., for this was only the first of several 
communications of the same kind.— 


Xpiords after Ingots in ${B is an in- 


trinsically probable reading, as suiting 
the solemnity of the occasion and greatly 
enhancing the impressiveness of the 
announcement. Jesus, the Christ, to be 
crucified! But one would have expected 
the article before Xp.—woh\a wabeiv, the 
general fact.—a4d . . . ypapparéwy, the 
three constituent parts of the Sanhedrim— 
elders, priests, scribes.—émoxravOjvat: 
one hard special fact, be killed.— 
éyepOfjvar: this added to make the 
other fact not altogether intolerable. 
Ver. 22. Peter here appears in a new 
character; a minute ago speaking under 
inspiration from heaven, now under in- 
spiration from the opposite quarter.— 
jp§aro, began to chide or admonish. He 
did not get far, As soon as his meaning 
became apparent he encountered prompt, 
abrupt, peremptory contradiction,—ta- 
eds oor: Elsner renders sis bono placi- 
doque animo, but most (Erasmus, Grotius, 
Kypke, Fritzsche, etc.) take it = absit/ 
God avert it! Vehement utterance of a 
man confounded and horrified. Perfectly 
honest and in one sense thoroughly 
creditable, but suggesting the question: 
Did Peter after all call Jesus Christ in 
the true sense? The answer must be: 
Yes, ethically. He understood what 
kind of man was fit to be a Christ. But 
he did not yet understand what kind of 
treatment such a man might expect from 
the world. A noble, benignant, really 


righteous man Messiah must be, said 
Peter; but why a man of sorrow he 
had yet to learned py éorar, future 
of perfect assurance: it will not, cannot 
be.—Ver. 23. taaye 6. p. 2.: tremendous 
crushing reply of the Master, showing 
how much He felt the temptation; calm 
on the surface, deep down in the soula 
very real struggle. Some of the Fathers 
(Origen, Jerome) strive to soften the 
severity of the utterance by taking 
Satanas as an appellative = &vrtxetpevos, 
adversarius, contrarius, and pointing out 
that in the Temptation in the wilderness 
Jesus says to Satan simply tawaye = 
depart, but to Peter ta. ériow pov = 
take thy place behind me and be fol- 
lower, not leader. But these refinements 
only weaken the effect of a word which 
shows that Jesus recognises here His 
old enemy in a new and even more 
dangerous form. For none are more 
formidable instruments of temptation 
than well-meaning friends, who care 
more for our comfort than for our 
character.—oxdvSahov: not “offensive 
to me,” but ‘ta temptation to me to 
offend,”’ to do wrong; a virtual apology 
for using the strong word Larava.—ov 
povets Ta, etc., indicates the point of 
temptation = non stas a Dei partibus 
(Wolf), or dpovetv, etc. = studere rebus, 
etc. (Kypke), to be on God’s side, or to 
study the Divine interest instead of the 
human. The important question is: 
What precisely are the two interests? 
They must be so conceived as not 
entirely to cancel the eulogium on Peter’s 
faith, which was declared to be not of 
man but of God. Meyer’s comment on 
7a 7. &—concerned about having for 
Messiah a mere earthly hero and prince 
(so Weiss also)—is too wide. We must 
restrict the phrase to the instinct of self- 
preservation = save your life at all 
hazards. From Christ’s point of view 
that was the import of Peter’s suggestion; 
preference of natural life to duty = God’s 
interest. Peter himself did not see that 
these were the alternatives; he thought 
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the two opposite interests compatible, 
and both attainable. 

Vv. 24-28. General instruction on the 
subject of the two interests.—Ver. 24. 
clare trois pad.: in calm, self-collected, 
didactic tone Jesus proceeds to give the 
disciples, in a body, a lesson arising out 
of the situation.—et ris Oéder: wishes, 
no compulsion; ot P.dfoper, Chrys., 
who remarks on the wisdom of Jesus in 
leaving every man free, and trusting to 
the attraction of the life: atti rob wpdy- 
patos q pvors ixaviy Epehxvoagbar.— 
amapvygdcdw éavrdv: here only, in- 
timates that discipleship will call for 
’ self-denial, or self-subordination. Chrys. 
illustrates the meaning by considering 
what it is to deny another = not to 
assist him, bewail him or suffer on his 
account when he is in distress.—rov 
gravpdy looks like a trait introduced 
after Christ’s passion. It need not be, 
however. Punishment by crucifixion 
was known to the Jews through the 
Romans, and it might be used by Jesus 
as the symbol of extreme torment and 
disgrace, even though He did not then 
know certainly that He Himself should 
meet death in that particular form. It 
became a common expression, but the 
phrase dpdrw 7. o would sound harsh 
and startling when first used. Vide on 
Mt. x. 38.—Ver. 25. Vide x. 39. The 
Caesarea crisis was the most appropriate 
occasion for the first promulgation of 
this great ethical principle. It was 
Christ’s first contribution towards un- 
folding the significance of His suffering, 
setting it forth as the result of a fidelity 
to righteousness incumbent on all. 
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Ver. 26. This and the following verses 
suggest aids to practice of the philo- 
sophy of “dying to live”. The state- 
ment in this verse is self-evident in the 
sphere of the lower life. It profits not 
to gain the whole world if you lose your 
life, for you cannot enjoy your possession ; 
a life lost cannot be recovered at any 
price. Jesus wishes His disciples to under- 
stand that the same law obtains in the 
higher life: that the soul, the spiritual 
life, is incommensurable with any out- 
ward possession however great, and if 
forfeited the loss is irrevocable, This is 
one of the chief texts containing Christ’s 
doctrine of the absolute worth of man as 
amoral subject. For the man who grasps 
it, it is easy to be a hero and face any 
experience. To Jesus Christ it was a 
self-evident truth.—{ypiw0f, not suffer 
injury to, but forfeit. Grotius says that 
the verb in classics has only the dative 
after it = mulctare morte, but Kypke and 
Elsner cite instances from Herod., Dion., 
Hal., Themis., etc., of its use with accus- 
ative.—av7dé\aypa: something given in 
exchange. Cf. 1 Kings xxi. 2, Job xxviii. 
15 (Sept.), a price to buy back the life 
lower or higher; both impossible.—Ver. 
27. jéAde points to something near and 
certain; note the emphatic position.— 
épxeoGar év vt. &., the counterpart ex- 
perience to the passion; stated objec- 
tively in reference to the Son of Man, 
the passion spoken of in the second person 
(ver. 21). In Mk. both are objectively 
put; but the disciples took the reference 
as personal (Mk. viii. 32).—Ver. 27. 
This belongs to a third group of texts 
to be taken into account in an attempt 
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to fix the import of the title—those which 
refer to apocalyptic glory in terms drawn 
from Daniel vii. 13.—téTe amroddce: 
the Son of Man comes to make final 
awards. The reference to judgment 
comes in to brace up disciples to a 
heroic part. It is an aid to spirits not 
equal to this part in virtue of its intrinsic 
nobleness; yet not much of an aid to 
those to whom the heroic life is not in 
itself an attraction. The absolute worth 
ofthe true life is Christ’s first and chief line 
of argument; this is merely subsidiary.— 
Ver. 28. A crux interpretum, supposed 
by some to refer to the Transfiguration 
(Hilary, Chrys., Euthy., Theophy., etc.) ; 
by others to the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Wetstein, etc.) ; by others again to the 
origins of the Church (Calvin, Grotius, 
etc.). The general meaning can be 
inferred with certainty from the purpose 
to furnish an additional incentive to 
fidelity. It is: Be of good courage, 
there will be ample compensation for 
trial soon ; for some of you even before 
you die. This sense excludes the Trans- 
figuration, which came too soon to be 
compensatory. The uncertainty comes 
in in connection with the form in which 
the general truth is stated. As to that, 
Christ’s speech was controlled not merely 
by His own thoughts but by the hopes 
of the future entertained by His disciples. 
He had to promise the advent of the 
Son of Man in His Kingdom or of the 
Kingdom of God in power (Mk.) within 
a generation, whatever His own forecast 
as to the future might be, That might 
postulate a wider range of time than 
some of His words indicate, just as some 
of His utterances and His general spirit 
postulate a wide range in space for the 
Gospel (universalism) though He con- 
ceived of His own mission as limited to 
Israel, If the logion concerning the 
Church (ver. 18) be genuine, Jesus must 
have conceived a Christian era to be at 
least a possibility, for why trouble about 
founding a Church if the wind-up was 
to come in a few years? The words of 
Jesus about the future provide for two 
possible alternatives: for a near advent 
and for an indefinitely postponed advent. 
His promises naturally contemplate the 
former; much of His teaching about the 
kingdom easily fits into the latter.-— 


yevouvrat 6: a Hebrew idiom, but not 
exclusively so. For examples of the figure 
of tasting applied to experiences, vide 
Elsner in Mk. For Rabbinical use, vide 
Schéttgen and Wetstein.—éws Gv twor, 
subjunctive after €. dv as usual in classics 
and N. T. in a clause referring to a 
future contingency depending on a verb 
referring to future time. 

CHAPTER XVII. THE TRANSFIGURA- 
TION; THE EpILerTic Boy; THE 
TEMPLE TRIBUTE. Three impressive 
tableaux connected by proximity in 
time, a common preternatural aspect, 
and deep moral pathos. 

Vv. 1-13. The Transfiguration (Mk. 
ix. 2-13, Lk. ix. 28-36).—Ver. 1. pe€” 
jpépas @&. This precise note of time 
looks like exact recollection of a strictly 
historical incident. Yet Holtzmann 
(H. C.) finds even in this a mythical 
element, based on Exodus xxiv. 16: the 
six days of Mt. and Mk. and the eight 
days of Lk., various expressions of the 
thought that between the confession of 
the one disciple and the experience of the 
three a sacred week intervened. Of these 
days we have no particulars, but on the 
principle that in preternatural experiences 
the subjective and the objective corre- 
spond, we may learn the psychological 
antecedents of the Transfiguration from 
the Transfiguration itself. The thoughts 
and talk of the company of Jesus were 
the prelude of the vision. A thing in 
itself intrinsically likely, for after such 
solemn communications as those at 
Caesarea Philippi it was not to be ex- 
pected that matters would go on in the 
Jesus-circle as if nothing had happened. 
In those days Jesus sought to explain 
from the O,T. the Set of xvi. 21, showing 
from Moses, Prophets, and Psalms (Lk. 
xxiv. 44) the large place occupied by 
suffering in the experience of the 
righteous, This would be quite as help- 
ful to disciples summoned to bear the 
cross as any of the thoughts in xvi. 25- 
28,—TNér., ld., lwdv.: Jesus takes with 
Him the three disciples found most 
capable to understand and sympathise. 
So in Gethsemane. Such differences 
exist in all disciple-circles, and they 
cannot be ignored by the teacher.— 
dvadéper, leadeth up; in this sense not 
usual; of sacrifice in Jas. ii, 21 and in 
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12 (aera 
T.Vo0S). 
Mk. ix. 4. 
Lk. ix. 30; 
xxii. 4 
(dat.). Lk. 
iv. 36 
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AyjAovs). 
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Xxvi. 24. 
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Rom. xiv. 


1 a8y SBD, which, the verb coming before the two nom., is legitimate. The 
T. R. is a grammatical correction of ancient revisers. 


2 NSB place per’ avrov after cvAdadouvtes. 


3 wouncw in SBC. Vide below. 


Heb. vii, 27, xiii. 15.—8po¢ tnddv: 
Tabor the traditional mountain, a tradi- 
tion originating in fourth century 
with Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome. 
Recent opinion favours Hermon, All 
depends on whether the six days were 
spent near Caesarea Philippi or in con- 
tinuous journeying. Six days would 
take them far. ‘‘The Mount of Trans- 
figuration does not concern geography” 
—Holtz. (H. C.).—Ver. 2. perepop pan, 
transfiguratus est, Vulgate; became 
altered in appearance. Such trans- 
formation in exalted states of mind is 
predicated of others, ¢.g., of Iamblichus 
(Eunapius in I. Vita 22, cited by Elsner), 
and of Adam when naming the beasts 
(Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. V. T., p. 10),— 
éurpocbev aitay, so as to be visible 
- to them, vide vi. 1. Luke’s narrative 
seems to imply that the three disciples 
were asleep at the beginning of the 
scene, but wakened up before its close. 
— at fappe.. . das: these words 
describe the aspect of the transformed 
person; face sun-bright, raiment pure 
white.—Ver. 3. «al iSov introduces a 
leading and remarkable feature in the 
scene: &0n adrois, there appeared to 
the three disciples, not necessarily an 
absolutely real, objective presence of 
Moses and Elias. All purposes would 
be served by an appearance in vision. 
Sufficient objectivity is guaranteed by 
the vision being enjoyed by all the three, 
which would have been improbable if 
purely subjective. Recognition of Moses 
and Elias was of course involved in the 
vision. For a realistic view of the 
occurrence the question arises, how was 
recognition possible? Euthy. Zig. says 
the disciples had read descriptions of 
famous men, including Moses and Elias, 
in old Hebrew books Another sugges- 


4 axovere avTov in NBD 33. 


tion is that Moses appeared with the law 
in his hand, and Elias in his fiery 
chariot.—ov\\adotvres pr. G., Convers- 
ing with Jesus, and, it goes without 
saying (Lk. does say it), on the theme 
uppermost in all minds, the main topic 
of recent conversations, the cross; the 
vision, in its dramatis persone and their 
talk, reflecting the state of mind of the 
seers.—Ver. 4. GmoxpiWels 611. Peter 
to the front again, but not greatly to his 
credit.—xadtdév éotw, etc., either it is 
good for us to be here = the place is 
pleasant—so usually; or it is well that 
we are here—we the disciples to serve 
you and your visitants—Weiss and 
Holtzmann (H. C.). Pricaeus, in illus- 
tration of the former, cites Anacreon: 

Napa rhv oxijv Babuddre 

KdOicov* nadov 70 SévSpov. 

Tis av otv épav wapédGor 

Karay@ytoy TovotTov. 

—Ode 22. 
This sense—amoenus est, in quo com- 
moremur, locus, Fritzsche—is certainly 
the more poetical, but not necessarily on 
that account the truer to the thought of 
the speaker, in view of the remark of 
Lk. omitted in Mt., that Peter did not 
know what he was saying.—woujow, 
deliberative substantive with @édes pre- 
ceding and without ftva; the singular— 
shall I make ?—suits the forwardness of 
the man; it is his idea, and he will 
carry it out Aimself.rpeis oxnvds: 
material at hand, branches of trees, 
shrubs, etc. Why three? One better 
for persons in converse. The whole 
scheme a stupidity. Peter imagined 
that Moses and Elias had come to stay. 
Chrys. suggests that Peter here in. 
directly renews the policy of resistance 
to going up to Jerusalem (Hom. lvi.). 
Vv. 5-8. vededAn wreivh, a luminous 
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1 arpoom bev o |. kat in SBD; aapevos avtwy evrev in NB. 


2 ex in $BCD al.; ano in &. 


3 eyepdy in BD; avacrn in $C. W.H. place the former in the text and the 


latter in margin. 


4 avrov in BCD but wanting in ALZ 33. 


eloud, still a cloud capable of casting a 
shadow, though a faint one (‘non 
admodum atram,” Fritzsche). Some, 
thinking a shadow incompatible with 
the light, render éweonlacev tegebat, cir- 
cumdabat. Loesner cites passages from 
Philo in support of this meaning.— 
avrovs. Whom? the disciples? Jesus, 
Moses, and Elias? all the six? or the 
two celestial visitants alone? All these 
views have been held. The second the 
more probable, but impossible to be 
certain.—xal i80¥, again introducing a 
main feature: first the visitants, now 
the voice from heaven. Relation of the 
ear to the voice the same as that of the 
eye to the visitants.—ottos: the voice 
spoken this time about Jesus; at the 
baptism to Him (Mk. i. 11), meant for 
the ear of the three disciples. The voice 
to be taken in connection with the 
announcement of the coming passion, 
Jesus God’s well-beloved as self-sacrific- 
ing.—dxovere avrov: to be taken in the 
same connection = hear Him when He 
speaks to you of the cross. Hunc audite, 
nempe solum, plena fide, perfectissimo 
obsequio, universi apostoli et pastores 
praesertim, Elsner.—Ver. 6, Kal dxov- 
gavytes, etc.; divine voices terrify poor 
mortals, especially when they echo and 
reinforce deep moving thoughts within. 
—Ver. 7, adpevos .. . elev: atouch 
and a word, human and kindly, from 
Jesus, restore strength and composure.— 
Ver. 8. And so ends the vision.— 
tardpavres r. 4., etc., raising their eyes 
they see no one but Jesus. Moses and 
Elias gone, and Jesus in His familiar 
aspect; the dazzling brightness about 
face and garments vanished. 


Vv. 9-13. Conversation while de- 
scending the hill.—Ver. 9. pndevi etarnte: 
injunction of secrecy. The reason of the 
injunction lies in the nature of the ex- 
perience. Visions are for those who are 
prepared for them. It boots not to re- 
late them to those who are not fit to 
receive them. Even the three were 
only partially fit; witness their terror 
(ver. 6).—rd Spapa, the vision, justifying 
the view above given of the experience, 
held, among others, by Elsner, Herder, 
Bleek and Weiss. Herder has some 
fine remarks on the analogy between the 
experiences of Jesus at His baptism and 
on the Mount, six days after the 
announcement at Caesarea Philippi, and 
those of other men at the time of moral 
decisions in youth and in the near pre- 
sence of death (vide his Vom Evrliser der 
Menschen, §§ 18, 19).—@ws ot, followed 
by subjunctive without dv; in this case 
(cf. xvi. 28) one of future contingency at 
a past time. The optative is used in 
classics (vide Burton, § 324). Not #ill 
the resurrection. It is not implied that 
Jesus was very desirous that they should 
then begin to speak, but only that they 
could then speak of the vision intelli- 
gently and intelligibly. Christ’s tone 
seems to have been that of one making 
light o the recent experience (as in Lk. 
x. 20).—Ver. 10. tl odv, etc.: does the 
ovv reter to the prohibition in ver. g 
(Meyer), or to the appearance of Moses 
and Elias, still in the minds of the three 
disciples, and the lateness of their coming 
(Euthy., Weiss), or to the shortness of 
their stay? (Grotius, Fritzsche, Olsh., 
Bleek, etc.). _ Difficult to decide, owing 
to fragmentariness of report; but it is 
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1S9BDLZ omit Inoovs. 


2-BD omit avroug. 


8 SBD omit mpwtov, which probably has come in from ver. Io, 


4$9BZ sah. omit avtev. 


most natural to take otv in connection 
with preceding verse, only not as re- 
ferring to the prohibition of speech pro 
tem., but to the apparently slighting tone 
in which Jesus spoke. If the recent 
occurrence is not of vital importance, 
why then do the scribes say ctc.? To 
lay the emphasis (with Weiss) on rp@tov, 
as if the disciples were surprised that 
Moses and Elias had not come sooner, 
before the Christ, is a mistake. The 
advent would appear to them soon enough 
to satisfy the requirements of the scribes— 
just at the right time, after they had re- 
cognised in Jesus the Christ = Thou art 
the Christ we know, and lo! Elias is 
here to prepare the way for Thy public 
recognition and actual entry into 
Messianic power and glory. The sudden 
disappearance of the celestials would tend 
to deepen the disappointment created by 
’ the Master’s chilling tone, so that there 
is some ground for finding in otv a 
reference to that also.—Ver 11. €pxerav: 
present, as in ii. 4, praesens pro futuro, 
Raphel (Annotationes in S.S.), who cites 
instances of this enallage temporis from 
Xenophon. Wolf (Curae Phil.), referring 
to Raphel, prefers to find in the present 
here no note of time, but only of the 
order of coming as between Elias and 
Christ. It is a didactic, timeless present. 
So Weiss.—aroxaraotyoe wavra. This 
word occurs in Sept., Mal. iv. 5, for which 
stands in Lk. i. 17: émurrpépar; the 
reference is to restitution of right moral 
relations between fathers and children, 
etc. Raphel cites instances of similar 
use from Polyb. The function of Elias, 
as conceived by the scribes, was to lead 
Israel to the Great Repentance. Vide 
on this, Weber, Die Lehren des T., pp- 
337-8.—Ver. 12. éyw 82: Jesus finds 
the prophecy as to the advent of Elias 
fulfilled in John the Baptist, so still 
further reducing the significance of the 


late vision. The contrast between the 
mechanical literalism of the scribes and 
the free spiritual interpretation of Jesus 
comes out here. Our Lord expected no 
literal coming of Elijah, such as the 
Patristic interpreters (Hilary, Chrys., 
Theophy., Euthy., etc.) supposed Him 
to refer to in ver. 11. The Baptist was 
all the Elijah He looked for.—ov« éré- 
yveoav: they did not recognise him as 
Elijah, especially those who profes- 
sionally taught that Elijah must come, 
the scribes—édX’ érotnocav év aia, 
etc. Far from recognising in him Elijah, 
and complying with his summons to 
repentance, they murdered him in re- 
sentment of the earnestness of his 
efforts towards a moral amoxardaracts 
(Herod, as representing the Zeitgeist.).— 
év aét@: literally, in him, not classical, 
but similar construction found in Gen. 
xl. 14, and elsewhere (Sept.).—otros: 
Jesus reads His own fate in the Baptist’s. 
How thoroughly He understood His 
time, and how free He was from 
illusions !—Ver. 13. tére ovvyjKav: the 
parallel drawn let the three disciples see 
who the Elijah was, alluded to by their 
Master. What a disenchantment: not 
the glorified visitant of the night vision, 
but the beheaded preacher of the wilder- 
ness, the true Elijah! 

Vv. 14-21. The epileptic boy (Mk. 
ix. 14-29; Lk. ix. 37-43).—Very brief 
report compared with Mk.—Ver. 14. 
éMOdvrwv: the abrav of T. R. might 
easily be omitted as understood from 
the connection.—yovumeréy, _ literally, 
falling upon the knees, in which sense it 
would naturally take the dative (T. R., 
aitt®); here used actively with accusa- 
tive = to beknee him (Schanz, Weiss).— 
Ver. 15. oeAnvidferart, he is moon- 
struck; the symptoms as described are 
those of epilepsy, which were supposed 
to become aggravated with the phases of 
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1 avrov in nearly all uncials. 
previous avTw. 
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20. ‘O 8€ “Ingoiis 4 
Guiy yap héyw dpiy, 


avtw is a ‘mechanical repetition” (Weiss) of the 


2 exe. in NBLZ; as the more usual word it is to be suspected. W.H. introduce 


it with hesitation. 
3 we8 vpev exopar in NBCDZ 33. 
5 SSBD 33, etc., have Acyet- 


* SBD 33, omit Inoovs. 


6 oAtyomuoriay in $B cursives, and adopted by most editors, though emertay 
in CD and other uncials, as involving a severer reflection, has much to recommend 


it. 


the moon (cf. iv. 24).—Kakds macyer 
(€ye. W. H. text), good Greek. Raphel 
(Annot.) gives examples from Polyb.= 
suffers badly.—Ver. 16. tots padyrais: 
the nine left behind when Jesus and the 
three ascended the Mount. The fame of 
Jesus and His disciples as healers had 
reached the neighbourhood, wherever it 
was, —otK WSuvnOnoav: the case baffled 
the men of the Galilean mission.—Ver. 
17.  yevea: exclamation of impatience 
and disappointment, as if of one weary 
in well-doing, or averse to such work 
just then. Who are referred to we can 
only conjecture, and the guesses are 
various. Probably more or less all pre- 
sent: parent, disciples, scribes (Mk. ix. 
14). Jesus was far away in spirit from 
all, lonely, worn out, and longing for the 
end, as the question following (éws 
wére, etc.) shows. It is the utterance of 
a fine-strung nature, weary of the dul- 
ness, stupidity, spiritual insuscepti- 
bility (meres), not to speak of the 
moral perversity (Steorpappévn) all 
around Him. But we must be careful 
not to read into it peevishness or un- 
graciousness. Jesus had not really 
grown tired of doing good, or lost 
patience with the bruised reed and 
smoking taper. The tone of His voice, 
gently reproachtul, would show that. 
Perhaps the complaint was spoken in an 
undertone, just audible to those near, 


The tendency would be to tone down. 


and then, aloud: éperé pot: bring him 
to me, said to the crowd generally, there- 
fore plural.— Ver. 18, 76 Saudviov: the 
first intimation in the narrative that it is 
a case of possession, and a hint as to 
the genesis of the theory of possession. 
Epilepsy presents to the eye the aspect 
of the body being in the possession of a 
foreign will, and all diseases with which 
the notion of demoniacal possession was 
associated have this feature in common. 
“ Judaeis usitatissimum erat morbos 
quosdam = graviores, eos _praesertim, 
quibus vel distortum est corpus vel mens 


turbata et agitata phrenesi, malis 
spiritibus attribuere.” Lightfoot, Hor, 
Heb., ad loc. The air@ after éqert- 


pnoev naturally refers to the demon. 
This reference to an as yet unmentioned 
subject Weiss explains by the influence 
of Mk, 

Ver, 19. ar’ U8Siav: the disciples 
have some private talk with the Master 
as to what has just happened.—8.ari 
ov« HSuvyOnpev: the question implies 
that the experience was exceptional ; in 
other words that on their Galilean 
mission, and, perhaps, at other times, 
they had possessed and exercised healing 
power.—Ver, 20. 81a thy ddtyomurriay, 
here only, and just on that account to be 
preferred to émuoriav (T. R.); a word 
coined to express the fact exactly: toa 
little faith for the occasion (cf. xiv. 31). 
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2 This whole verse is wanting in S§B 33, some Latin verss., Syrr. verss. (Cur. 


Hier. Sin.). 
foisted into the text. 


CDLAZ and many other uncials have it. 


It is doubtless a gloss 


S$9B x it. vg. have svotpepopevwv; changed into the more easily understood 


avacrp. (T. R.). 
4B has avacryoerat (W.H. margin). 


That was a part of the truth at least, 
and the part it became them to lay to 
heart.—épi4yv, introducing, as usual, a 
weighty saying.—éav énre, if ye have, 
a present general supposition.—Kédkkov 
givamews proverbial for a small quantity 
(xiii, 31), a minimum of faith. The 
purpose is to exalt the power of faith, 
not to insinuate that the disciples have 
not even the minimum. Schanz says 
they had no miracle faith (‘‘ fides miracu- 
lorum”).—1@ Spet tor, the Mount of 
Transfiguration visible and pointed to. 
—peraBa (-Byo T. R.), a poetical form 
of imperative like dvdBa in Rev. iv. 1. 
Vide Schmiedel’s Winer, p. 115.—é@vOev 
zxet for évred0ev éxeioe.—peTaPyoerar: 
said, done. Jesus here in effect calls 
faith an ‘‘uprooter of mountains,” a 
phrase current in the Jewish schools for 
a Rabbi distinguished by legal lore or 
personal excellence (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb., ad Mt. xxi. 21, Wiinsche).— 
aSuvaryoer used in the third person 
singular only in N. T. with dative = to 
be impossible; a reminiscence of Mk. 
ix. 23 (Weiss).—Ver. 21. Vide on Mk. 
ix. 29. 

Vv. 22-23. Second announcement of 
the Passion (Mk. ix. 30, 313 Lk. ix. 44, 
45)-—Ver. 22, ovorpedopévav any while 
they were moving about, a reunited band. 
_déy 7. P.: they had got back to Galilee 
when the second announcement was 
made. Mk. states that though returned 
to familiar scenes Jesus did not wish to 
be recognised, that He might carry on 
undisturbed the instruction of the 
Twelve.—péAnet, etc. : the great engross- 
ing subject of instruction was the 


doctrine of the cross.—wapadlSoq0a: a 
new feature not in the first announce- 
ment. Grotius, in view of the words eis 
xelpas dvOpémev, thinks the reference is 
to God the Father delivering up the Son. 
It is rather to recent revelations of dis- 
affection within the disciple-circle. For 
if there were three disciples who showed 
some receptivity to the doctrine of the 
cross, there was one to whom it would 
be very unwelcome, and who doubtless 
had felt very uncomfortable since the 
Caesarea announcement.—2rapeS. con- 
tains a covert allusion to the part He is 
to play.—Ver. 23. eAvaryOnoav ooddpa, 
they were all greatly distressed; but no 
one this time ventured to remonstrate or 
even to ask a question (Mk. ix. 32). The 
prediction of resurrection seems to have 
counted for nothing. 

Vv. 24-27. The temple tax.—in Mt. 
only, but unmistakably a genuine historic 
reminiscence in the main. Even Holtz- 
mann (H. C.) regards it as history, only 
half developed into legend.—Ver. 24. eis 
Kam.: home again after lengthened wan- 
dering with the satisfaction home gives 
even after the most exhilarating holiday 
excursions.—Ver. 24. mpooq\Goy ol, etc. : 
home-coming often means return to 
care. Here are the receivers of custom, 
as soon as they hear of the arrival, de- 
manding tribute. From the Mount of 
Transfiguration to money demands 
which one is too poor to meet, what a 
descent! The experience has been often 
repeated in the lives of saints, sons of 
God, men of genius.—ra SiSpaxpa: a 
S(Spaxpov was a coin equal to two Attic 
drachmae, and to the Jewish half shekel 
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25. Aé€ye, “Nal.” Kal dre 


a , 
cio Oev? eis thy oixlav, mpodpOacey adtiv 6 “Incods, Aéywr, “Ti 


6 go. Soxel, Zipwy; of Bacideis THs ys dad tivwyv? apBdvouc 


s Ch. xxii, 


17, Mk. té\y 7] *Kijvoov; amd tOv vidv adtav, 7 dad tov *dddotpioy ;” 


xii. 14. 


t John 2, 5. 26. Aéyer adtG 6 Métpos,* “’Awd tav Gddotplav.” “Edy adto 6 


cts vii. 
6. Heb. xi. 9, 34. 


18D omit ta here (Tisch.) ; BC retain it (W.H.). 
? evrehOovra in ${ (-7e D); eA@ovra in B. Tisch. adopts the former; W.H. the 


latter, with exreAPovra in margin. 


5 B has twos, which W.H. place in the margin. 


‘For eyes. ,. TM. S§BCL have eurovros Se (Tisch., W.H.). The T. R. is a 
grammatical correction. The adoption of evwovros requires a comma before edn 


instead of a full stop as in T. R. 


= about fifteen pence; payable annually 
by every Jew above twenty as a tribute 
to the temple. It was a tribute of the 
post-exilic time based on Exodus xxx. 
13-16. After the destruction of the 
Temple the tax continued to be paid to 
the Capitol (Joseph. Bel. I. vii. 6, 7). The 
time of collection was in the month 
Adar (March).—r@ Tl. Peter evidently 
the principal man of the Jesus-circle for 
outsiders as well as internally.—od 
rehet. The receivers are feeling their 
way. Respect for the Master (8.8dc0xKaXos) 
makes them go to the disciples for in- 
formation, and possibly the question was 
simply a roundabout hint that the tax 
was overdue.—Ver. 25. val: this 
prompt, confident answer may be either 
an inference from Christ’s general bear- 
ing, as Peter understood it, or a state- 
ment of fact implying past payment.— 
&Odvra é. 7. 3. The meeting of the tax 
collectors with Peter had taken place 
outside; it had been noticed by Jesus, 
and the drift of the interview instinctively 
understood by Him.—mpoédOacev, antici- 
pated him, here only in N. T. Peter 
meant to report, but Jesus spoke first, 
having something special to say, and a 
good reason for saying it. In other 
circumstances He would probably have 
taken no notice, but left Peter to manage 
the matter as he pleased. But the 
Master is aware of something that took 
place among His disciples on the way 
home, not yet mentioned by the evan- 
gelist but about to be (xviii. 1), and to be 
regarded as the key to the meaning of 
this incident. The story of what Jesus 
said to Peter about the temple dues ‘x 


really the prelude to the discourse follow- 
ing on humility, and that discourse in 
turn reflects light on the prelude.—ri cor 
Soxet; phrase often found in Mt. (xviii. 
12, xxi. 28, etc.) with lively colloquial 
effect: what think you ?—7réAy 4 xfvoov, 
customs or tribute; the former taxes on 
wares, the latter a tax on persons = ine 
direct and direct taxation. The question 
refers specially to the latter.—aAortplov, 
foreigners, in reference not to the nation, 
but to the royal family, who have the 
privilege of exemption.—Ver. 26, apaye 
on the force of this particle vide at vii, 
20. The ye lends emphasis to the 
exemption of the viol. It virtually 
teplies to Peter’s vat = then you must 
admit, what your answer to the collectors 
seemed to deny, that the children are 
free. The reply is a jeu @'esprit. Christ’s 
purpose is not seriously to argue for 
exemption, but to prepare the way for 
a moral lesson. 

Ver. 27. tva ph oxavSaX., that we may 
not create misunderstanding as to our 
attitude by asking exemption or refusing 
to pay. Ndsgen, with a singular lack of 
exegetical insight, thinks the scandal 
dreaded is an appearance of disagree- 
ment between Master and disciple! It 
is rather creating the impression that 
Jesus and His followers despise the 
temple, and disallow its claims. And 
the aim of Jesus was to fix Peter’s 
attention on the fact that He was 
anxious to avoid giving offence thereby, 
and in that view abstained from insist- 
ing on personal claims, Over against 
the spirit of ambition, which has begun 
to show itself among His disciples, He 
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Kat Tov dvaBdvta mpHtov ixOdv apov- 
cipjicers VotaTipa: éxeivoy NaBdy Bds adtois * dvri epod Kai ood.” 


a , a 
kat dvoigas Th oda adtod, w Cf. dvzi 
TOAAOY, 


Ch. xx. 28, 


1 gxavSadtLopey in SLX, adopted by Tisch. and placed in marg. by W.H. 


2 Many uncials (BLA al.) omit ryy. 


sets His own spirit of self-effacement 
and desire as far as possible to live 
peaceably with all men, even with those 
with whom He has no religious affinity. 
—ropevdeis ¢. 8. Generally the instruc- 
tion given is: go and fish for the money 
needful to pay the tax.—Gyxtotpoy, a 
hook, not a net, because very little would 
suffice ; one or two fish at most.— 
mparov tx@iv: the very first fish that 
comes up will be enough, for a reason 
given in the following clause.—avolas 
oraripa: the words point to some- 
thing marvellous, a fish with a stater, 
the sum wanted, in its mouth. Paulus 
sought to eliminate the marvellous by 
rendering etpyoers not “find” but 
“ obtain,” i.c., by sale. Beyschlag (Das 
Leben Yesu, p. 304) suggests that the 
use of an ambiguous word created the 
impression that Jesus directed Peter to 
catch a fish with a coin in its mouth. 
Ewald (Geschichte Christus, p. 467) 
thinks Jesus spoke very much as re- 
ported, but from the fact that it is not 
stated that a fish with a coin in its 
mouth was actually found, he infers that 
the words were not meant seriously as a 
practical direction, but were a spirited 
proverbial utterance, based on rare 
examples of money found in fishes. 
Weiss is of opinion that a simple direc- 
tion to go and fish for the means of pay- 
ment was in the course of oral tradition 
changed into a form of language imply- 
ing a miraculous element. This view 
assumes that the report in Mt. was 
derived from oral tradition (vide Weiss, 
Das Leben F$ est, ii. 47, and my Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels, pp. 231-5). In 
any case the miracle, not being reported 
as having happened, cannot have been 
the important point for the evangelist. 
What he is chiefly concerned about is to 
report the behaviour of Jesus on the 
occasion, and the words He spoke re- 
vealing its motive—dvtl épot Kal cov: 
various questions occur to one here. 
Did the collectors expect Jesus only to 
pay (for Himself and His whole com- 
pany), or did their question mean, does 
He also, even He, pay? And why pay 


ee 


only for Peter along with Himself? 


Were all the disciples not liable: 
Andrew, James and John there, in 
Capernaum, not less than Peter? Was 


the tax strictly collected, or for lack of 
power to enforce it had it become prac- 
tically a voluntary contribution, paid by 
many, neglected by not a few? In that 
case it would be a surprise to many that 
Jesus, while so uncompromising on 
other matters, was so accommodating in 
regard to money questions. He would 
not conform to custom in fasting, 
Sabbath keeping, washing, etc., but He 
would pay the temple tax, though refusal 
would have had no more serious result 
than slightly to increase already existing 
ill-will. This view sets the generosity 
and nobility of Christ’s spirit in a clearer 
light. 

CHAPTER XVIII. Morat TRAINING 
or THE Discrptes. In this and the 
next two chapters the centre of interest 
is the spiritual condition of the Twelve, 
and the necessity thereby imposed on 
their Master to subject them toa stern 
moral discipline. The day of Caesarea 
had inaugurated a spiritual crisis in the 
disciple-circle, which searched them 
through and through, and revealed in 
them all in one form or another, and in 
a greater or less degree, moral weak- 
ness: disloyalty to the Master (xvii. 22), 
vain ambition, jealousy, party spirit. 
The disloyal disciple seems to have 
taken to heart more than the others the 
gloomy side of the Master’s predictions, 
the announcement of the Passion ; his 
more honest-hearted companions let 
their minds rest on the more pleasing 
side of the prophetic picture, the near 
approach of the kingdom in power and 
glory, so that while remaining true to 
the Master their hearts became fired with 
ambitious passions. 

Vv. 1-14. Ambition rebuked (Mk. ix. 
33-50; Lk. ix. 46-50, xv. 3-7, xvii. I-4).— 
Ver. 1. évéx. tT. Gpq, in that hour ; the 
expression connects what follows very 
closely with the tax incident, and shows 
that the two things were intimately asso- 
ciated in the mind of the evangelist.— 
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ris apa petLov; who then is greater, etc. ? 
The dpa may be taken as pointing back 
to the tax incident as suggesting the 
question, but not to it alone, rather to it 
as the last of a series of circumstances 
tending to force the question to the 
front: address to Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi; three disciples selected to be 
with the Master on the Hill of Trans- 
figuration. From Mk. we learn that 
they had been discussing it on the way 
home.—év t. Bao.7. ovp.,inthe Kingdom 
of Heaven; this is wanting in Mk., 
where the question is a purely personal 
one; who is the greater (among us, 
now, in your esteem)? In Mk. the 
question, though referring to the present, 
who is, etc., points to the future, and 
presents a more general aspect, but 
though it wears an abstract look it too 
is personal in reality = which of us now 
is the greater for you, and shall there- 
fore have the higher place in the king- 
dom when it comes? It is not necessary 
to conceive every one of the Twelve 
fancying it possible he might be the 
first man, The question for the majority 
may have been one as to the respective 
claims of the more prominent men, 
Peter, James, John, each of whom may 
have had his partisans in the little band. 
—Ver. 2. wma.Slov: the task of Jesus is 
not merely to communicate instruction 
but to rebuke and exorcise an evil 
spirit, therefore He does not trust to 
words alone, but for the greater im- 
pressiveness uses a child who happens to 
be present as a vehicle of instruction. 
The legendary spirit which dearly loves 
certainty in detail identified the child 
with Ignatius, as if that would make 
the lesson any the more valuable !— 
Ver. 3. dv pt} orpadare: unless ye 
turn round so as to go in an opposite 
firection. ‘ Conversion’’ needed and 


demanded, even in the case of these men 
who have left all to follow Jesus! How 
many who pass for converted, regenerate 
persons have need to be converted over 
again, more radically! Chrys. remarks: 
“We are not able to reach even 
the faults of the Twelve; we ask not 
who is the greatest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but who is the greater in the 
Kingdom of Earth: the richer the more 
powerful” (Hom. lIviii.). The remark is 
not true to the spirit of Christ. In His 
eyes vanity and ambition in the sphere 
of religion were graver offences than the 
sins of the worldly. His tone at this 
time is markedly severe, as much so as 
when He denounced the vices of the 
Pharisees. It was indeed Pharisaism 
in the bud He had to deal with. Resch 
suggests that orpadfre here simply re- 
presents the idea of becoming again 
children, corresponding to the Hebrew 


idiom which uses 32) = wadww (Ausser- 


canonische Paralleltexte su Mt. and Mk., 
Pp. 213).—@s Ta watd{a, like the children, 
In unpretentiousness. <A king’s child 
has no more thought of greatness than a 
beggar’s.—od pi cioé\Oyre, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom, not to speak of 
being great there. Just what He said to 
the Pharisees (vide on chap. v. 17-20).— 
Ver. 4. Tarewdoe €avrov: the most 
difficult thing in the world for saint as 
for sinner. Raphel (Annot. in S.S.) dis- 
tinguishes three forms ef self-humiliation: 
in mind (Phil. ii. 3), by words, and by 
acts, giving classical examples of the latter 
two. It is easy to humble oneself by 
self-disparaging words, or by symbolic 
acts, as when the Egyptian monks wore 
hoods, like children’s caps (Elsner), but to 
be humble in sfirit, and so child-like |— 
6 pe(fov. Tne really humble man is ay 
great in the moral world as he is rare. 
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It looks 


like an echo of xxvi. 24, yet it answers well to the solemn tone of our Losd’s 


utterance on this occasion. 


Vv. 5-7-—Ver. 5. 8€&qrav: the dis- 
‘course passes at this point from being 
child-like to gracious treatment of a 
child and what it represents. —@v wadiov 
rovovro: the real child present in the 
room passes into an ideal child, repre- 
senting all that the spirit of ambition in 
its struggle for place and power is apt to 
trample under foot. So in effect the 
majority of commentators; a few, in- 
cluding Bengel, De Wette, Bleek, 
Weiss, hold that the reference is still to 
a real child. In favour of this view is 
Luke’s version: ‘“ Whoso receiveth this 
child,” etc. (ix. 48). But the clause éml 
+ dvépart pov raises the child into the 
ideal sphere. The reception required 
does not mean natural kindness to 
children (though that also Christ valued), 
but esteeming them as fellow-disciples in 
spite of their insignificance. A child 
may be such a disciple, but it may also 
represent such disciples, and it is its 
representative function that is to be em- 
phasised.—Ver. 6. oxaveahion: the 
opposite of receiving ; treating harshly 
and contemptuously, so as to tempt to 
unbelief and apostasy. The pride and 
selfish ambition of those who pass for 
eminent Christians make many infidels. 
—iva t. p. tT: one of the large class of 
little ones; not merely child believers 
surely, but all of whom a child is the 
emblem, as regards social or ecclesias- 
tical importance. Those who are caused 
to stumble are always little ones: 
“ majores enim scandala non recipiunt,” 
Jerome. One of them: “ frequens unius 
in hoc capite mentio,” Bengel. This is 
the one text in which Jesus speaks of 
Himself as the object of faith (vide The 
Kingdom of God, p. 263). ovpeper -. - 
‘va: vide on v. 29. Fritzsche finds 
here an instance of attraction similar to 
that in x. 25—al 6 Sodd0s, os é Ke & 
Instead of saying oupdéper a. Kpepa- 


offvar...tva xatarovric6y, the 
writer puts both verbs in the subjunctive 
after tva.—pvdos dvixds. The Greeks 
called the upper millstone évos the ass 
(6 av@repos AlOos, Hesychius), but they 
did not use the adjective évuxds. The 
meaning therefore is a millstone driven 
by an ass, 7.¢.,a large one, as distinct 
from smaller-sized ones driven by the 
hand, commonly used in Hebrew houses 
in ancient times. ‘Let such a large 
stone be hung about the neck of the 
offender to make sure that he sink to 
the bottom to rise no more’’—such is 
the thought of Jesus; strong in con- 
ception and expression, revealing intense 
abhorrence.—év 7T@ weddyet tT. 0: in 
the deep part of the sea. So Kypke, 
who gives examples; another signifi- 
cantly strong phrase. Both these ex- 
pressions have been toned down by 
Luke.—kararovric@q : drowning was 
not a form of capital punishment in use 
among the Jews. The idea may have 
been suggested by the word denoting 
the offence, oxavdatloy. Bengel re- 
marks: ‘ apposita locutio in sermone de 
scandalo, nam ad lapidem offensio est” = 
“Jet the man who puts a stone in the 
path of a brother have a stone hung 
about his neck,” etc. Lightfoot suggests 
as the place of drowning the Dead Sea, 
in whose waters nothing would sink 
without a weight attached to it, and in 
which to be drowned was a mark of 
execration.—Ver. 7. oval TO Kdopw, 
woe to the world, an exclamation of 
pity at thought of the miseries that 
come upon mankind through ambitious 
passions. Some (Bleek, Weiss, etc.) 
take xéapos in the sense of the ungodly 
world, as in later apostolic usage, and 
therefore as causing, not suffering from, 
the offences deplored. This interpreta- 
tion is legitimate but not inevitable, and 
it seems better to take the word in the 
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more general sense of humanity con- 
ceived of as grievously afflicted with 
“ scandals ” without reference to who is 
to blame. They are a great fact in the 
history of mankind, by whomsoever 
caused.—é1rd +. ao: by reason of; points 
to the ultimate source of the misery.— 
vTav oxavoddwy : the scandals ; a general 
category, and a black one,—dvdykn yap: 
they are inevitable ; a fatality as well as 
a fact, on the wide scale of the world; 
they cannot be prevented, only deplored. 
No shallow optimism in Christ’s view of 
life.wAjv: adversative here, setting 
the woe that overtakes the cause of 
offences, over against that of those who 
suffer from them. Weiss contends that 
it is not adversative here any more than 
in xi. 24, but simply conducts from the 
general culpability of the world to the 
guilt of every one who is a cause of 
scandal, even when he does not belong 
to the world. 

Vv. 8, 9. These verses are one of 
Mt.’s dualities, being found with some 
variations in the Sermon on the Mount 
(vv. 29-30). Repetition perhaps due to 
use of two sources, but in sympathy 
with the connection of thought in both 
places. Since the offender is the greater 
loser in the end, it is worth his while 
to take precautions against being an 
offender.—Ver, 8. yelp, wots: men- 
tioned together as instruments of 
violence,—kahév ... %: the positive 
for the comparative, or used in sense 
of magis quam. Raphel and Kypke cite 
instances of this use from classics. It 
may be an imitation of Hebrew usage, 
in which the comparative is expressed 
by the positive, followed by the preposi- 
tion min, “A rare classical usage tends 
to become frequent in Hellenistic Greek if 
it be found to correspond to a common 
tlebrew idiom ” (Carr, in Camb. N. Tas 
—«u\hdy ; with reference to hand, muti- 


lated; wanting one or both hands.— 
xwAdv: in a similar condition regarding 
the feet (cf. xi. 53 xv. 30).—Ver. g. 
ép0arpds, the eye, referred to as the 
means of expressing contempt ; in chap. v. 
29 as inciting to lust.—povdd@ahpor, 
properly should mean having only one 
eye by nature, but here = wanting an 
eye, for which the more exact term is 
érepddOadpos, vide Lobeck, Phryn., p. 
136. 

yw. to-14. Still the subject is the 
child as the ideal representative of the 
insignificant, apt to be despised by the 
ambitious. From this point onwards 
Mt. goes pretty much his own way, 
giving Jogia of Jesus in general sympathy 
with the preceding discourse, serving the 
purpose of moral discipline for disciples 
aspiring to places of distinction.—Ver. 
Io. 6pdte ph Katad. : ph with the 
subj. in an object clause after a verb 
meaning to take heed; common N. T. 
usage; vide Matt. xxiv. 4; Acts xiii. 
40, etc.—évds, one, again.—déyw yap: 


something solemn to be said.—ot 
dyyedou atrav, etc. In general abstract 
language, the truth Jesus solemnly 


declares is that God, His Father, takes a 
special interest in the little ones in all 
senses of the word. This truth is ex- 
pressed in terms of the current Jewish 
belief in guardian angels. In the later 
books of O. T. (Daniel), there are guar- 
dian angels of nations ; the extension of 
the privilege to individuals was a further 
development. Christ’s words are not to 
be taken as a dogmatic endorsement of 
this post-exilian belief exemplified in the 
story of Tobit (chap. v.). The same 
remark applies to the passages in which 
the law is spoken of as given through 
angelic mediation (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 
19; Heb. ii. 2), The A€dyo yop does not 
mean ‘this belief is true,” but “the 
idea it embodies, God's special care for 
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11. kthis phrase 
here only 


12. Ti piv 
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é adtav- odyi dels? Ta evvevnxovtaervéa, ext Td dpy * ropeubels 
{nret 73 mAavdpevov; 13. Kal edy 'yévqtar ebpety aitd, dphy eyo 
Spiv, Stu xalper ew adtd padhov, H emi tots evverqxovraevvéa tots 


Gal. vi. 14 
(same 
const, 
with inf. 
as here, 
cf. in ver. 


ph wemdavnpevors. 14. obtws odk ott O€npa ™ epmpoofer Toi m Ch. x. 26 


matpds Spar ® rod év odpavois, va darédnrar els © Tov pixpdv todTwv. 
15. Edy 8¢ dpaprijoy eis 87 6 d8eddés cou, Uraye ai® ” éheyfov 


kk. x. 21. 


n Lk. iii. 19. 
1 Tim. v. 


A A 20. 
adtov petagd cod kal adtTod pdvouv. édv cou dxovon, ° €xépdyoas o 1 Cor. ix 


tov &dedodv gou- 16. édy Se ph dxotoy, mapddaBe peta god ert Eva 


19-22. I 
Pet. iii. 1, 


1 B has ev tw ovpavw (W.H. margin, bracketed). 
2 Ver. 11 is wanting in NBL, 1, 13, 33, Egyptian verss., Syrr. Jerus. Sin., Orig., 


etc.; doubtless imported from Lk. xix. Io. 
? adyoe: in BL (Tisch., W.H.); D has aguqow. 


5 pov in B al. 
7 SSB omit es oe. 


the little, is true”. This is an important 
text for Christ’s doctrine of the Father- 
hood. It teaches that, contrary to the 
spirit of the world, which values only 
the great, the Father-God cares specially 
for that which is apt to be despised.— 
Bdérovci +. wp. In Eastern courts it is 
the confidential servants who see the 
face of the king. The figure is not to be 
pressed to the extent of making God like 
an Eastern despot.—Ver. 11 an inter- 
polation from Lk. xix. 10, q. v. 

Vv. 12-14. Parable of straying sheep 
(Lk. xv. 4-7); may seem less appropriate 
here than in Lk., but has even here a 
good setting, amounting to a climax = 
God cares not only for the lowly and 
little but even for the low—the morally 
erring. In both places the parable 
teaches the precious characteristically 
Christian doctrine of the worth of the 
individual at the worst to God.—Ver. 12. 
ri 4. Bonet as in xvii. 25.—éav yévyrat 7. 
a. ¢. wpéBara: if a man happen to have 
as large a number, yet, etc.—Kal a. ev: 
only one wanderer, out of so many.— 
mopevels Lnret: does he not go and 
seek the one ?—Ver. 13. kal... add: 
if it happen that he finds it. In Lk. he 
searches till he finds it. —aphv Aéyo: 
specially solemn, with a view to the 
application to the moral sphere of what 
in the natural sphere is self-evident.— 
Ver. 14, application of the parable less 
emphatic than in Lk.—OéAnpa, a will, 
for an object of will—ésmpooev 7. w. 
p.: before the face of = for, etc. 


“ «av after opy in BL. 


Sevin SWBDL. es is a grammatical correction. 
® SSBD omit kat. 


Vv. 15-17. How to deal with an 
erring brother.—The transition here is 
easy from warning against giving, to 
counsel how to receive, offences. The 
terms are changed: prxpds becomes 
&8eXdds, giving offence not suiting the 
idea of the former, and for oxavdalifew 
we have the more general apaprdveuv. 
—Vv. 16 and 17 have something 
answering to them in Lk. xvii. 3, coming 
in there after the group of parables in 
chaps. xv. and xvi., in which that of the 
Shepherd has its place; whence Wendt 
recognises these verses as an authentic 
logion probably closely connected with 
the parable inthe common source. Ver. 
17 he regards as an addition by the 
evangelist or a later hand, Holtzmann 
(H. C.) regards the whole section (15-17) 
as a piece of Church order in the form oi 
a logion of the Lord. 

Ver. 15. Gpaprioy: apart from the 
doubtful els o@ following, the reference 
appears to be to private personal offences, 
not to sin against the Christian name, 
which every brother in the community 
has a right to challenge, especially 
those closely connected with the offender. 
Yet perhaps we ought not too rigidly to 
draw a line between the two in an ideal 
community of love.—peragd o. Kk. a. p.: 
the phrase implies that some one ee 
the right and duty of taking the initia- 
tive. So far it is a personal affair to 
begin with. The simpler and more 
classical expression would be pévos 
pévov.—aKovoy, hear, in the sense of 
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13. Lk 
36. 
v. 9 
1% 


xv. 


‘Acts ev TO) odpavd. 19. wdédw? héyw Spiv, Sr €dy B¥o Spav * cuppori- 
owow® éni tis ys tepl wavrds mpdypatos of édy airqowrvtat, 


1 B omits tw first time and {8B second time. 
* B and many other uncials add apny after wadwy (W.H. in brackets). 


8 cuppevqgovew in SBDLA (Tisch.). 


submitting to admonition.—éxép8ycas : 
gained as a friend, as a fellow-member 
of the Kingdom of God, or as a man = 
saved him from moral ruin? All three 
alternatives find support. Is it necessary 
or possible to decide peremptorily 
between them ?—Ver. 16. édv 8@ ph a. 
After a first failure try again, with added 
influence.—wapddaBe ... &va % Suo. 
This bears a juridical aspect (Schanz), 
but it does not really pass out of the 
moral sphere: ethical influence alone 
contemplated ; consensus in moral judg- 
ment carries weight with the conscience. 
—tva éwi otdpartos, etc, : reference to 
the legal provision in Deut. xix. 15 in a 
literary rather than in a legal spirit.—— 
Ver. 17. éav 82.0. Try first a mini- 
mum of social pressure and publicity, and 
if that fail have recourse to the maximum. 
—elwé tT éExxdAnoig: speak to the 
“ Church ”—the brotherhood of believers 
in the Christ. This to be the widest 
limit for the ultimate sphere of moral 
influence, as ex hypothes: the judgment 
of this new community will count for 
more to its members than that of all the 
world beyond.—érrw got, etc.: this 
failing, the offender puts himself outside 
the society, and there is nothing for it 
but to treat him asa heathen or a pub- 
lican ; which does not mean with in- 
difference or abhorrence, but carefully 
avoiding fellowship with him in sin, and 
seeking his good only as one without. 
There is no reference in this passage to 
ecclesiastical discipline and Church cen- 
sures. The older interpreters, in a 
theologico-polemical interest, were very 
anxious to find in it support for their 
developed ideas on these topics. The 
chief interest of historic exegesis is to 
divest it of an ecclesiastical aspect as 
wouch as possible, for only so can it suit 
the initial period, and be with any pro- 
bability regarded as an utterance of 


Jesus. As such it may be accepted, 
when interpreted, as above. If, as we 
have tried to show, it was natural for 
Jesus to speak of a new community of 
faith at Caesarea, it was equally natural 
that He should return upon the idea in 
the Capernaum lesson on humility and 
kindred virtues, and refer to it as an in- 
strument for promoting right feeling and 
conduct among professed disciples. — 
Ver. 18. Renewed promise of power to 
bind and loose, this time not to Peter 
alone, as in xvi. 19, but to all the 
Twelve, not gua apostles, with ecclesias- 
tical authority, but gua disciples, with 
the ethical power of morally disciplined. 
men. The Twelve for the moment are 
for Jesus = the ecclesia ; they were the 
nucleus of it. The binding and loosing 
generically = exercising judgment on 
conduct ; here specifically = treating sin 
as pardonable or the reverse—a particu- 
lar exercise of the function of judging. 
Vv. 19, 20. Promise of the power and 
presence of God to encourage concord.— 
Ver. 19. mddtv duty: a second amen, 
introducing a new thought of parallel 
importance to the former, in ver, 18. 
—tdv Svo: two; not the measure of 
Christ’s expectation of agreement among 
His disciples, but of the moral power 
that lies in the sincere consent of even 
two minds. It outweighs the nominal 
agreement of thousands who have no 
real bond of union.—cvpdevicocw : 
agree, about what ? not necessarily only 
the matters referred to in previous con- 
text, but anything concerning the King- 
dom of God.—mept wavtds apdypatos: 
concerning every or any matter, offences 
committed by brethren included of 
course.—yevijoerot: it shall be; what 
absolute confidence in the laws of the 
moral world !—awapa +. mw. p.: from my 
Father. The Father-God of Jesus is 
here defined as a lover of peace and 
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namé)- 
Ch. xxiii. 


22, Adyet adt@ & “Ingots, © 06 Aéyw cou éws Ewrdxis, AAN’ gus 37. Lk. 


xili. 34. 
t Lk. xvii. 4. 


1 This verse in Codex Bezae runs “for there are not (ovx evo yap), etc., with 


whom (aap’ ots) I am ne‘ in the midst of them”. 


Syr. Sin. has a similar reading. 


2 ayrw after eve in BD (Tisch., W.H., bracketed). §§ omits avTw 


fraternal concord. In this verse we 
have a case of attraction, of the main 
subject into the conditional clause. 
Resolved, the sentence would run: way 
mpaypa, 6 éav airjowow, av cupde- 
viroucty trept avrov, yevyreTat avTOtS.— 
Ver. 20. vo 4% pets. Jesus deals in 
small numbers, not from modesty in His 
anticipations, but because they suit the 
present condition, and in jealousy for the 
moral quality of the new society.— 
cuvyypévor els, etc., not gathered to con- 
fess or worship my name, but gathered 
as believers in me. It is a synonym for 
the new society. The ecclesia is a body 
of men gathered together by a common 
relation to the name of the Christ: a 
Christian synagogue as yet consisting of 
the Twelve, or as many of them as were 
really one in heart.—éket eipt év, etc. : 
there am I, now, with as many of you, 
my disciples, as are one in faith and 
brotherly love; not with any more even 
of you: far away from the man of am- 
bitious, not to say traitorous, mind, 
There am I in reference to the future, 
His presence axiomatically certain, 
therefore expressed as a present fact, 
even with reference to a future time—a 
promise natural from Onelooking forward 
to an early death. Similar in import to 
Mt. xxviii. 20. For similar sayings of 
the Rabbis concerning the presence of 
the Divine Majesty, or the Shechinah, 
among two or three sitting in judgment 
or studying the law, vide Lightfoot and 
Schéttgen. 

Vv.,21,.22. Peter's question about for- 
giving.—The second of two interpella- 
tions in the course of Christ’s discourse 
(vide Mk. ix. 38-415 Lk. ix. 49) 50). 
Such words touch sensitive consciences, 
and the interruptions would be wel- 
comed by Jesus as proof that He had 
not spoken in vain.—Ver. 21. ‘Woodkts, 
etc, ; the question naturally arose out of 
the directions for dealing with an offend- 


te 


ing brother, which could only be carried 
out by one of placable disposition. Their 
presupposition is that a fault confessed is 
to be forgiven. But how far is this to 
go? In Lk. xvii. 3 the case is put of 
seven offences in a day, each in turn re- 
pented of and confessed. Is there not 
reason for doubting the sincerity of 
repentance in such a case? Or is this 
not at least the extreme limit? Such 
is Peter’s feeling.—Gpaptyoe, a>yow: 
two futures instead of woo. Gpaprovte 
&d4ow : Hebrew idiom instead of Greek. 
—fws éwrdnis: Peter meant to be 
generous, and he went considerably 
beyond the Rabbinical measure, which 
was three times (Amos i. 6) : ‘‘ quicunque 
remissionem petit a proximo, ne ultra 
quam ter petat,” Schdttgen.—Ver. 22. 
od: emphatic “no” to be connected 
with fs éwrd«s. Its force may be 
brought out by translating: no, I tell 
you, not till, etc.—4@AXG é. é. é.: Christ's 
reply lifts the subject out of the legal 
sphere, where even Peter’s suggestion 
left it (seven times and no more—a hard 
rule), into the evangelic, and means: 
times without number, infinite placability. 
This alone decides between the two 
renderings of éP8opyKovrdnis éwrd: 
seventy-seven times and seventy times 
seven, in favour of the latter as giving a 
number (490) practically equal to infini« 
tude. Bengel leans to the former, taking 
the termination -«ig as covering the 
whole number seventy-seven, and re- 
ferring to Gen. iv. 24 as the probable 
source of the expression. Similarly 
some of the Fathers (Orig., Aug.), De 
Wette and Meyer. The majority adopt 
the opposite view, among whom may be 
named Grotius and Fritzsche, who cite 
the Syriac version in support. On 
either view there is inexactness in the 
expression. Seventy times seven re- 
quires the termination -kts at both words. 
Seventy-seven times requires the -xus at 
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25. pi) Exovtos Sé adtod 


15. a a ‘ a 
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g. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. 


26. wecwv obv & Bodog mpoceKiver aiTG, Néywv, Kupre,° * paxpo- 


pees e- Oipycov ew epol,” kat mdvra co8 droSdow. 27. aothayxviobeis Se 


1 poonxOn in BD (W.H.); as in T. R., SLA al. (Tisch.) 


2 eis avTw in WB (Tisch., W.H.), 


3 $8BDL omit avrow 


4 9B omit this avrov also (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 B has exet, which, just because of its singularity as a present among preterites, 
is to be preferred to etye, though found in most uncials. 


6 BD omit. 7 DL have em’ ee. 


the end of the second word rather than 
at end of first: either éwra kal éBS0 ... 
kus, or €Bdop . . . Ta émrdkts. 

Vv. 23-35. Parable of unmerciful ser- 
vant.—Ver. 23. a rotTo suggests 
that the aim of the parable is to justify 
the apparently unreasonable demand in 
ver. 22: unlimited forgiveness of in- 
juries. After all, says Jesus, suppose 
ye comply with the demand, what do 
your remissions amount to compared to 
what has been remitted to you by God? 
—avOpiam Bacidet: a man, a king; 
king an afterthought demanded by the 
nature of the case. Only a great 
monarch can have such jebtors, and 
opportunity to forgive such debts.— 
govvaGpat Adyov (found again in xxv. Ig), 
to hold a reckoning.—8evAv:; all alike 
servants or slaves in relation to the 
king. So human distinctions are 
dwarfed into insignificance by the dis- 
tance between all men and God.—Ver. 
24. els: one stood out above all the 
rest for the magnitude of his debt, who, 
therefore, becomes the subject of the 
story.—ddherhérys pr. Te: a debtor of, or 
to the extent of, a thousand talents—an 
immense sum, say millions sterling; 
payment hopeless; that the point ; exact 
calculations idle or pedantic. It may 
seem to violate natural probability that 
time was allowed to incur such a debt, 
which speaks to malversation for years. 
But the indolence of an Eastern monarch 
must be taken into account, and the 
absence of system in the management 
of finance. As Koetsveld (De Gelijk., 
p- 286) remarks: ‘A regular control is 
not in the spirit of the Eastern. He 
trusts utterly when he does trust, and 


8 go.after amodecw in NBL. 


when he loses confidence it is for ever.” 
—Ver. 25. wpadjvar... exer: the 
order is given that the debtor be sold, 
with all he has, including his wife and 
children; hard lines, but according to 
ancient law, in the view of which wife 
and children were simply property. 
Think of their fate in those barbarous 
times! But parables are not scrupulous 
on the score of morality.—xal arodo- 
Oyjvar; the proceeds of sale to be applied 
in payment of the debt.—Ver. 26. pax- 
pobvpnoov: a Hellenistic word, some- 
times used in the sense of deferring 
anger (Prov, xix. 11 (Sept.), the corre- 
sponding adjective in Ps, Ixxxvi. 15; cf. 
I Cor. xiii. 4; 1 Thess. v. 14). That sense 
is suitable here, but the prominent idea 
is: give me time; wrath comes in at a 
later stage (ver. 34).—advta amoddécw: 
easy to promise; his plea: better wait 
and get all than take hasty measures 
and get only a part.—Ver. 27. omday- 
xvicGeis ; touched with pity, not un- 
mixed perhaps with contempt, and asso- 
ciated possibly with rapid reflection as 
to the best course, the king decides on 
a magnanimous policy.—améAvoev, Td 
Sdvevov dpijev: two benefits conferred ; 
set free from imprisonment, debt abso- 
lutely cancelled, not merely time given 
for payment. A third benefit implied, 
continuance in office. The policy aflopted 
in hope that it will ensure good be- 
haviour in time to come (Ps. cxxx. 4); 
perfectly credible even in an Eastern 
monarch. 

Vv. 28-34. The other side of the pic- 
ture,—Ver. 28. éva 7. cvvSovhov &.: a 
fellow-slave though a humble one, which 
he should have remembered, but did not. 
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29. weodv obv & atvdouhos 
drown- 


adtod eis Tods WéSas adTod* mapeKdder adtdsv, Aéywy, MaxpoOdpycov ing), 


2 , 
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30. 6 8é odk Heder, GAA 


dedOdv EBadev adtdv els hudakiy, ews 087 Gr0dG Td dSperdspevov. 
3£. iBdvtes 888 of advBouror adtod Td yevspeva EhumHOnoav opd8pa° 


1 B omits exswvov here (W.H. in brackets) and exetvog in ver. 28. 


2 8BDL omit pow 


8 49BCD and other uncials haveeste o 7 (T. R.) only in minus., rejected by 


modern editors. 


4 cig T. ©. avTov omitted in SBCDL and by modern editors. 
5 So in NB and many uncials, CDL have em’ epe. 
8 gravra is feebly attested and unsuitable to the case. 


7 ews in NBCL. 


—éxardv Syvdpia: some fifty shillings ; 
an utterly insignificant debt, which, 
coming out from the presence of a king, 
who had remitted so much to him, he 
should not even have remembered, far 
less been in the mood to exact.— 


4 


Kkpatioas a. erviye: seizing, he choked, 
throttled him, after the brutal manner 
allowed by ancient custom, and even by 
Roman law. ‘The act foretokens merci- 
less treatment: no remission of debt to 
be looked for in this quarter.—amddog ef 
wid. In the ef r+ some ingenious com- 
mentators (Fritzsche, ¢g.) have dis- 
covered Greek urbanity! (‘* Non sine 
urbanitate Graeci a conditionis vinculo 
aptarunt, quod a nulla conditione sus- 
pensum sit.”) Weiss comes nearer the 
truth when he sees in it an expression 
of “merciless logic”. He will have 
payment of whatever is due, were it 
only a penny.—Ver. 29. paxpoOvpnooy, 
etc.: the identical words he used him- 
self just a few minutes ago, reminding 
him’surely of his position as a pardoned 
debtor, and moving him to like conduct. 
—Ver. 30. ok 70cdev: no pity awakened 
by the words which echoed his own 
petition, ‘He would not.” Is such 
conduct credible? Two remarks may 
be made on this. In parabolic narra- 
tions the improbable has sometimes to be 
resorted to, to illustrate the unnatural 
behaviour of men in the spiritual sphere, 
z.g., in the parable o1 the feast (Lk. xiv. 
16-24) all refuse; how unlikely! But 
the action of the pardoned debtor is not 
so improbable as it seems. He acts on 


8 ovv in NBD 33 e. 


the instinct of a base nature, and also 
doubtless in accordance with long habits 
of harsh tyrannical behaviour towards 
men in his power. Every way a bad 
man: greedy, grasping in acquisition of 
wealth, prodigal in spending it, un- 
scrupulous in using what is not his own. 
—Ver. 31. tSdvres of o. eAuyOyoav: 
the other fellow-servants were greatly 
vexed or grieved. At what? the fate of 
the poor debtor? Why then not pay 
the debt? (Koetsveld), Not sympathy 
so much as annoyance at the unbecoming 
conduct of the merciless one who had 
obtained mercy was the feeling.—Sveca- 
¢énoav: reported the facts (narraverunt, 
Vulg.), and so threw light on the charac- 
ter of the man (cf. Mt. xiii. 36, W. and 
H.).—7@ . Eavtay, to their own master, 
to whom therefore they might speak on 
a matter affecting his interest.—Ver. 32. 
8. wovnpé: the king could understand 
and overlook dishonesty in money 
matters, but not such inhumanity and 
villainy. T. dedi. 2: huge, un- 
countable.—rrel wapexddeods pe, when 
you entreated me. In point of fact he 
had not, at least in words, asked re- 
mission but only time to pay. Ungenerous 
himself, he was incapable of conceiving, 
and therefore of appreciating such mag- 
nificent generosity.—Ver. 33. ob« ée; 
was it not your duty? an appeal to the 
sense of decency and gratitude.—Kal oé 
... HAénoa. There was condescension 
in putting the two cases together as 
parallel, Ten thousand acts of forgive- 
ness such as the culprit was asked to 
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35. Odtw 
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leavtwy in NBC. D has avrev asin T. R. Vide below. 


2 avrw omitted in BD (W.H.). 


Sovpavios in BDL. ewovpavos is not found elsewhere in Mt, 
‘7a wap. avtwy are wanting in $$BDLZ and most editors omit them, 


perform would not have equalled in 
amount one act such as he had got the 
benefit of. The fact in the spiritual sphere 
corresponds to this.—Ver. 34. épyroels : 
roused to just and extreme anger.—Baca- 
vusrats; not merely to the gaolers, but 
to the tormentors, with instructions not 
merely to keep him safe in prison till the 
debt was paid, but still more to make 
the life of the wretch as miserable as 
possible, by place of imprisonment, 
position of body, diet, bed, etc., if not by 
instruments of pain. The word, chosen 
to suit the king’s mood, represents a 
subjective feeling rather than an objective 
fact, 

Ver. 35. Application, —otrws: 0, 
mutatis mutandis, for feelings, motives, 
methods rise in the moral scale when 
we pass to the spiritual sphere. So in 
general, not in all details, on the same 
principle; merciless to the merciless.— 
6 watip p. 6 ovp.: Jesus is not afraid to 
bring the Father in in such a connection, 
Rather He is here again defining the 
Father by discriminating use of the 
name, as One who above all things abhors 
mercilessness.—pov; Christ is in full 
sympathy with the Father in this.— 
tpiv: to you, my own chosen disciples. 
—é€kaotos: every man of you.—damd 
vév xapdudv; from your hearts, no sham 
or lip pardon; real, unreserved, thorough- 
going, and in consequence again and 
again, times without number, because 
the heart inclines that way. 

CHAPTER XIX, FAREWELL TO GALI- 
LEE. In Mt.’s narrative the journey of 
Jesus to the south, reported in ver. 1, 
marks the close of the Galilean ministry. 
Not so obviously so in Mk.’s (see notes 
there), though no hint is given of a return 
to Galilee, It is not perfectly clear 


whether the incidents reported are to be 
conceived as occurring at the southern 
end of the journey, or on the way within 
Galilee or without, The latter alterna- 
tive is possible (vide Holtz., H.C., p. 214). 
The incidents bring under our notice 
a variety of interesting characters; 
Pharisees with captious questions, 
mothers with their children, a man in 
quest of the summum bonum, with words 
and acts of Jesus corresponding. But 
the disciplining of the Twelve still holds 
the central place ofinterest. Last chap- 
ter showed them at school in the house, 
this shows them at school on the way. 
Vv. 1,2. Introductory, cf. Mk. x, 1.— 
Ver.1. Kaléyévero... Adyous Tovrous: 
similar formulae after important groups 
of logia in vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 53.— 
petypev: also in xiii. 53, vide notes 
there; points to a change of scene 
worthy of note, as to Nazareth, which 
Jesus rarely visited, or to Judaea, as here. 
—dwd +. FadtAaias. The visit ta 
Nazareth was a movement within Gali- 
lee. This is a journey out of it not 
necessarily final, but so thought of to all 
appearance by the evangelist.—els ra Spa 
t.’l.w. tT. i.; indicates either the desti- 
nation = to the coasts of Judaea beyond 
the Jordan; or the end and the way = 
to the Judaea territory by the way of 
Peraea, i.¢., along the eastern shore of 
Jordan. It is not likely that the writer 
would describe Southern Peraea as a 
part of Judaea, therefore the second 
alternative is to be preferred. Mk.’s 
statement is that Jesus went to the 
coasts of Judaea and (xal, approved read- 
ing, instead of 814 rot in T. R.) beyond 
Jordan. Weiss thinks that Mt.’s version 
arose from misunderstanding of Mk. 
But his understanding may have been 4 
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XIX. 1. KAI éyévero Ste étchecev §& "Inaoids tods Abyous TovTous, 

* perijpev dad THs TadtNaias, Kal HAOev cis Ta Spa Tis “loudatas a Ch. xiil.ss. 

arépav Tod “lopSdvov. 2. Kal jkohodOngay add Sxot WoNoi, Kal b Ch. iv. 15. 


@epdwevcey avtods exel. 3. Kal mpooqdOov ard ot) bapicator 


> , a 
meipdtovtes autév, kal éyovres autG,? “Ei efeotw évOpdarw § 


dmokigat Thy yuvaika auto) Kata wacay airiay ;” 


4. ‘O 8 


\ PY a 
GtoxpiWels elev autois,t “Oux dvéyrwre St 6 moujoas® da 


épxis dpoev kal OfAu éroinoer attods, 5. Kat elmev, ‘“Evexev 


c 

roUTou *xataheler GvOpwros tov watépa Kal Thy pytépa Kat 
dX Oy, 6 a x oA . oo» € , 2 

BpookoddnOrjcetar® tH yuvatki adTod, Kai Evovras ot So els odpKa 24. 


1 9: omitted in BCLA al. 
3 SBL omit av8pwTe. 


2 autw omitted in BCL al. 
*48BDL omit aurots. 


Mk. x. 7. 
Eph. v.31, 
fr. Gen. ii. 


D has it. 


5 ericas in B, 1, 22, 33, 124, Sah. cop. (W.H.). 
6 The simple xodAnOyoerat in BD al. (modern editors). The compound (T.R.) is 


from the Sept. 


true one, for Mk.’s statement may mean 
that Peraea was the first reached station 
(Holtz., H. C.), implying a journey on the 
eastern side. The suggestion that the 
writer of the first Gospel lived on the 
eastern side, and means by wépav the 
western side (Delitsch and others), has 
met with little favour.—Ver. 2. }xodov- 
@yoov: the crowds follow as if there 
had been no interruption, in Mt.; in 
Mk., who knows of a time of hiding 
(ix. 30), they reassemble (x. 1).—@0epa- 
mevocv a. éxet; a healing ministry com- 
mences in the south; in Mk. a teaching 
ministry (x. 1). 

Vv. 3-9. The marriage question (Mk. x. 
2-9).—Ver. 3. aeipalovres : Pharisees 
again, tempting of course; could not ask 
a question at Jesus without sinister 
motives.—et ¢eoriv: direct question in 
indirect form, vide on xii. 10.—a@mohtoat 
... kata wacav alriav: the question 
is differently formulated in the two 
accounts, and the answer differently 
arranged. In Mk. the question is abso- 
lute = may a man put away his wife at 
ali? in Mt. relative = may,etc. ... for 
every reason? Under the latter form 
the question was an attempt to draw 
Jesus into an internal controversy of the 
Jewish schools as to the meaning of 
Deut. xxiv. 1, and put Him in the 
dilemma of either having to choose the 
unpopular side of the school of Shummai, 


who interpreted et, NMP strictly, 


or exposing Himself to a charge of 
laxity by siding with the school of 
Hillel. It was a petty scheme, but 


characteristic. Whether the interrogants 
knew what Jesus had taught on the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce in the 
Sermon on the Mount is uncertain, but 
in any case all scribes and Pharisees 
knew by this time what to expect from 
Him. For xara in the sense of propter, 
vide instances in Hermann’s Viger, 632, 
and Kypke.—Ver. 4. ovt« dvéyvwre: the 
words quoted are to be found in Gen. i, 
27, ii. 24.—6 wrioas: the participle with 
article used substantively = the Creator. 
—dn’ &pyis goes along with what 
follows, Christ’s purpose being to em- 
phasise the primitive state of things. 
From the beginning God made man, male 
and female; suited to each other, need- 
ing each other.—dpoev xai O7Av: “one 
male and one female, so that the one 
should have the one; for if He had 
wished that the male should dismiss one 
and marry another He would have made 
more females at the first,” Euthy.— 
Ver. 5. «al elwev: God said, though the 
words as they stand in Gen. may be a 
continuation of Adam’s reflections, or a 
remark of the writer.—évexey tTovtov: 
connected in Gen. with the story of the 
woman made from the rib of the man, 
here with the origin of sex. The sex 
principle imperiously demands that all 
other relations and ties, however inti- 
mate and strong, shall yield toit. The 
cohesion this force creates is the greatest 
possible.—of 8vo: these words in the 
Sept. have nothing answering to them 
in the Hebrew, but they are true to the 
spirit of the original.—els odpxa play: 
the reference is primarily to the physical 
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6. Gore odkérs elot S40, GANA adp— pla- 8 ov 6 Ceds 


a here and gyyéteutev, dvOpwmos ph xwpitérw.” 7. Aéyouow att, “Ti obv 


in Mk. x. 
9. 


‘oss. ” 
Muorjs évere(Nato Sodvar BiBAlov &arocraciou, kat drohicar adrhv); 


e Mk. x. §;8. Aéyer atrots, ““Ore Mois mpds Thy *okdypoxapdioy byav émé- 


xvi. 14, 


(Dent's. tpeyer piv drohica tds yuvaikas Spav: dw dpyiis Se ov yéyover 


16, Sir. 
xvi. 10.) 

f John xviii. 
14 (accus. /¥ 
and inf.). ir 


obtw. 9. Aéyw Sé Spiv, Stu? 85 Gv arokdoy Thy yuvaika autod, «7 
} emi wopveta,? Kal yopijon GAAny, porxarar’ Kat 6 darohehupevny 


Cue 7 yopnoas powxarar.” * 0, Aéyouow auT® ot pabytat adrod,° “Et 


I (inf. as 
here). 


L$9DLZ omit avrny. 
3 wm for ee py in most uncials. 


o8tws dori 4 airla tod avOpdrou peta Tis yuvaixds, ov * cuppéeper 


2 BDZ old Lat. verss. omit ott. 
The explanatory e (T. R.) is only in minus. 


_BD have arapexros Noyou wopvetas, followed by move. avtny porxevOnvar in B. 


4The clause kato aod. yapnoas porxarat is omitted in NDLZ but found in 
BCAZ. The true reading is doubtful and the passage has puzzled editors. 


5 $$B omit avtov, found in the greater number of uncials. 


fleshly unity. But flesh in Hebrew 
thought represents the entire man, and 
the ideal unity of marriage covers the 
whole nature. Itis a unity of soul as 
well as of body: of sympathy, interest, 
purpose.—Ver. 6. doe with indicative, 
expressing actual result as Christ views 
the matter. They are no longer two, 
but one flesh, one spirit, one person.— 
8 otv: inference from God’s will to 
man’s duty. The creation of sex, and 
the high doctrine as to the cohesion it 
produces between man and woman, laid 
down in Gen., interdict separation. Let 
the Divine Syzygy be held sacred! 
How small the Pharisaic disputants must 
have felt in presence of such holy teach- 
ing, which soars above the partisan 
views of contemporary controversialists 
into the serene region of ideal, universal, 
eternal truth! 

Vv. 7-9. tb otv, etc.; such doctrine 
could not be directly gainsaid, but a 
difficulty might be raised by an appeal to 
Moses and his enactment about a bill of 
divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1): The Pharisees 
seem to have regarded Moses as a 
patron of the practice of putting away, 
rather than as one bent on mitigating its 
evil results. Jesus corrects this false 
impression.—Ver. 8. wpds ., with 
reference to.—oKAnpoxapdSlav: a word 
found here and in several places in O. T. 
(Sept.), not in profane writers; points to 
a state of heart which cannot submit to 
the restraints of a high and holy law, 
literally uncircumcisedness of heart 
(Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4).—émérpevev, 
permitted, not enjoined. Moses is re- 
spectfully spoken of as one who would 


gladly have welcomed a better state of 
things; no blame imputed except to the 
people who compelled or welcomed such 
imperfect legislation (ipa@v twice in ver 
8).—am’ apxijs, etc. : the state of things 
which made the Mosaic rule necessary 
was a declension from the primitive 
ideal.—Ver. g, vide notes on Mt. v. 31, 32. 

Vv. 10-12. Subsequent conversation 
with the disciples.—Christ’s doctrine on 
marriage not only separated Him fots 
celo from Pharisaic opinions of all 
shades, but was too high even for the 
Twelve. It was indeed far in advance of 
all previous or contemporary theory and 
practice in Israel. Probably no one 
before Him had found as much in what 
is said on the subject in Gen. It 
was a new reading of old texts by one 
who brought to them a new view of 
man’s worth, and still more of woman’s, 
The Jews had very low views of woman, 
and therefore of marriage. A wife was 
bought, regarded as property, used as a 
household drudge, and dismissed at 
pleasure—vide Benzinger, Heb. Arch., 
pp- 138-146.—Ver. 10, atria: a vague 
word, We should say: if such be the 
state of matters as between husband and 
wife, and that is doubtless what is 
meant. So interpreted, airia would = 
res, conditio. (So Grotius.) Fritzsche 
regards the phrase 4 alrla tT. d. p. T. y. 
as in a negligent way expressing the 
idea: if the reason compelling a man to 
live with a wife be so stringent (no 
separation save for adultery). If we inter- 
pret alr(a in the light of ver. 3 (xara 7m. 
airfay) the word will mean cause of 
separation. The sense is the same, but 


6—14. 


yopijoas.” 
toutov,: aA’ ots Sédorat. 


kowdlas pytpds éyevvyjOncay obra: Kai elow etvodxor, olrives evvou- 
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11. ‘O 88 etrey auvtois, “OU mdvres © xwpodor rdv Aébyov g 2 Cor. vil. 


2 (nuas). 


12. €lot yap “evvoixor, oltwes exh Acts viil 


27. 


ld , A 
xlcOnoav bwd Tov avOpdmev* Kat elow edvodxor, oftiwes evvodxioay 


éautods 81a thy Baotdelay Tov ovpavay. 


xopeito.” 


13. Tére mpoonvéxn ? ada mardia, tva Tas xelpas EmOfj auTots, 
Kat mpocedénrars of 82 padytal emeripnooy atroiss 14. 6 dé 
"Ingots etwev,® “Agere Ta twaidia, Kal ph ‘kwdvere aura édOciv 


1B Orig. omit rouroy (W.H.). 


2 4§BCDL and most other uncials have the pl. 7, 


& Suvdpevos ywpeiv 


iLk. xxifi,2 
Acts xvi. 
6; xxiv.23. 
Heb. vii. 
23 (same 
const.,acc. 
and inf.), 


poonvex@noav. The sing. (T. 


R. after late uncials) is a gram. cor. to correspond with neut. pl. nom. (watdia), 
8KQCDL add avrous. (Tisch., W.H. in margin). 


in any view the manner of expression is 
somewhat helpless, as was not unnatural 
in the circumstances. Euthy. gives both 
meanings = airia ovivyias and airla 
Siatevyviovea, with a preference for the 
former.—avOpdrov here = vir, maritus ; 
instances of this use in Kypke, Palairet, 
etc. 

Ver. 11. &S&etwev, Jesus catches up 
the remark of the disciples, and attaches 
to it a deeper sense than they thought 
of. Their idea was that marriage was 
not worth having if a man must put up 
with all the faults and caprices ofa woman, 
without possibility of escape, except by 
gross misconduct. He thinks of the 
celibate state as in certain cases desirable 
or preferable, irrespective of the draw- 
backs of married life, and taking it even 
at the best.—rdv Adyov thus will mean; 
what you have said, the suggestion that 
the unmarried condition is preferable.— 
xwpover = capere, receive, intellectually 
and morally, for in such a case the two 
are inseparable. No man can understand 
as a matter of theory the preferableness 
of celibacy under certain circumstances, 
unless he be capable morally of appre- 
ciating the force of the circumstances.— 
AX ols SéSorar: this phrase points 
chiefly to the noral capacity, Itis not 
a question of intelligence, nor of a 
merely natural power of continence, but 
of attaining to such a spiritual state that 
the reasons for remaining free from 
married ties shall prevail over all forces 
urging on to marriage. Jesus lifts the 
whole subject up out of the low region 
of mere personal taste, pleasure, or con- 
venience, into the high region of the 
Kingdom of God and its claims.—Ver. 
1g is an explanatory commentary on 


88orar.—ebvotxos: keeper of the bed- 
chamber in an Oriental harem (from 
evvrj, bed, and éyw), a jealous office, 
which could be entrusted only to such 
as were incapable of abusing their trust; 
hence one who has been emasculated. 
Jesus distinguishes three sorts, two 
physical and one ethical; (1) those born 
with a defect (éyevvyOycav ottws) ; (2) 
those made such by art (edvovylcOnoayv 
ind trav avOpdrwv); (3) those who 
make themselves eunuchs (edvod>xiucav 
éavrods).— dia thy B. t. 0., for the King- 
dom of Heaven’s sake. This explains 
the motive and the nature of ethical 
eunuchism, Here, as in xv. 17, Jesus 
touches on a delicate subject to teach 
His disciples a very important lesson, 
vig., that the claims of the Kingdom of 
God are paramount; that when necessary 
even the powerful impulses leading to 
marriage must be resisted out of regard 
to them.—6é Svvdpevos ywpeiv xwpelte: 
by this final word Jesus recognises the 
severity of the demand as going beyond 
the capacity of all but a select number. 
We may take it also as an appeal to the 
spiritual intelligence of His followers = 
see that ye do not misconceive my mean- 
ing. Is not monasticism, based on vows 
of life-long celibacy, a vast baleful mis- 
conception, turning a military requirement 
to subordinate personal to imperial in- 
terests, as occasion demands, into an 
elaborate ascetic system ? 

Vv. 13-15. Children brought for a 
blessing (Mk, x. 13-16; Lk. xviii. 15-17). 
—Ver. 13. ‘ére: if the order of the 
narrative reflect the order of events, 
this invasion by the children was a 
happy coincidence after those words 
about the sacred and indissoluble tie of 
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~ A s 
jfor const. ™POS pet+ Srav yap TorodTwr éotly  Bacthela tay odpavav. 


cf. 1 Cor. 
ili. 21; vi- 
19. 

k here and 
in ver. 29 


and parall. 
Ch, xxv. 


” 
d&yabdv rovjow, iva exw > * why ¥ aidnoy ; 


15. Kal émels adtois Tas xetpas,” éropedOn exeiOey. 
, 
16. KAI i8ou, els mpocehOdy etwev aitG,? “ Aiddoxade dyabé,* tt 


17. ‘O 8¢ elev ab76, 


46. Lk. x. 25 for the summrum bonum in Synop. Gospels. 


1pein BCD; epe in LA. 


2 NBDLA place avrots after xetpas (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 S8B have autw evmev. 


4 S$BDL Orig. Hil. omit ayaGe, which probably comes in from the parall., to which, 
indeed, Mt.’s version has been assimilated throughout (ver. 17) in T.R. 


5 gxw in BD Orig. (W.H.). 


marriage and the duty of subordinating 
even it to the claims of the kingdom. 
—mpoonvexOnoav, passive, by whom 
brought not said, the point of the story 
being how Jesus treated the children.— 
iva tT. x. émiOq, that he may lay His 
bands on them: the action being con- 
ceived of as present (Klotz ad Devar, 
p. 618).—Kal mpooevénrar: the imposi- 
tion of hands was a symbol of prayer 
and blessing, possibly in the minds of 
those who brought the children it was 
also a protection from evil spirits (Orig.). 
—éretipnoav aitois: the avrois ought 
in strict grammar to mean the children, 
but it doubtless refers to those who 
brought them. The action of the dis- 
ciples was not necessarily mere officious- 
ness. It may have been a Galilean 
incident, mothers in large numbers 
bringing their little ones to get a parting 
blessing from the good, wise man who 
is leaving their country, unceremoniously 
crowding around Him, affectionately 
mobbing Him in a way that seemed to 
call for interference. This act of the 
mothers of Galilee revealed how much 
they thought of Jesus.—Ver. 14. adere, 
ph kwodvere: visits of the children never 
unseasonable; Jesus ever delighted to 
look on the living emblems of the true 
citizen of the Kingdom of God; pleased 
with them for what they were naturally, 
and for what they signified.—rotovrwv, 
of such, 7.¢., the child-like; repetition 
of an old lesson (xviii. 3).—Ver. 15. 
émopevOn éxeibev ; He departed thence, 
no indication whence or whither. The 
results of this meeting are conceivable. 
Christians may have come out of that 
company. Mothers would not forget 
Him who blessed their children on the 
way to His cross, or fail to speak of the 
event to them when they were older. 
Vv. 16-22.—A man in quest of the 
“summum bonum” (Mk, x. 17-22; Lk. 
xviii. 18-23). A phenomenon as welcome 


to Jesus as the visit of the mothers with 
their children: a man not belonging to 
the class of self-satisfied religionists of 
whom He had had ample experience; 
with moral ingenuousness, an open 
mind, and a good, honest heart; a mal- 
content probably with the teaching and 
practice of the Rabbis and scribes coming 
to the anti-Rabbinical Teacher in hope 
of hearing from Him something more 
satisfying. The main interest of the 
story for us lies in the revelation it 
makes of Christ’s method of dealing 
with inquirers, and in the subsequent 
conversation with the disciples. 

Ver. 16. i8ov, lo! introduces a story 
worth telling.—ets: one, singled out 
from the crowd by his approach towards 
Jesus, and, as the narrative shows, by 
his spiritual state—Av8adoKade: this 
reading, which omits the epithet ayaé, 
doubtless gives us the true text of Mt., 
but in all probability not the exact terms 
in which the man addressed Jesus. Such 
a man was likely to accost Jesus 
courteously as ‘good Master,” as Mk, 
and Lk. both report. The omission of 
the epithet eliminates from the story the 
basis for a very important and charac- 
teristic element in Christ’s dealing with 
this inquirer contained in the question: 
“Why callest thou me good?” which 
means not “the epithet is not applicable 
to me, but to God only,” but “do not 
make ascriptions of goodness a matter of 
mere courtesy or politeness”. The case 
is parallel to the unwillingness of Jesus 
to be called Christ indiscriminately. He 
wished no man to give Him any title of 
honour till he knew what he was doing. 
He wished this man in particular to think 
carefully on what is good, and who, all 
the more that there were competing 
types of goodness to choose from, that 
of the Pharisees, and that exhibited in 
His own teaching.—tl ayadv roujoo. 
the &yaGdv is omitted in the parallels, 
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“Ti pe Aéyers Gyabdy ; ovdels dyalds, ef pr els, & Geds.1 ef Be 


Bédets etveAOeiv els Thy Lwiy,? 'rhpycov® tds evtohds.” 
avrg, “™Motas;” O 8é “Ingods etme, “Td, ov hovevces * 


18. Aéyeul Ch. xxiii. 
> 33. xxviii. 

ou 20(in sense 
of observe). 


porxedcers: od xdéperss ov YeuSopaprupycerss 19. tipa Tovm Ch. xxil 
6. 


matépa cou! Kal thy pytépas Kal, dyamjcets TOV wAynotov gou ws 
ceautév.” 20. Agyet att@ 6 veavicxos, “Ndvta sacta > épudagd- 


1 For the clause rt pe Aeyets - . - Geos in T. R., BDL, many verss. (including 
Syr. Cur. and Sin.) Orig. read Tt pe epwtas wept Tov ayafov; eis eotiv o ayalos, 


which the R. V. 
probably responsible for the T. R. 


2 S9BCDL place evrehOevv after Cwnve 
3 ype in BD. 


but it is implied; of course it was some- 
thing good that would have to be done 


in order to obtain eternal life. What 
good shallJ do? Fritzsche takes this as 
not = quid boni faciam? but= quid, 


quod bonum sit, faciam ? that is, not = 
what particular good action shall, etc., 
but = what in the name of good, etc. 
This is probably right. The man wants 
to know what the good really is.. - 
that by doing it he may attain eternal 
life. It was a natural question for a 
thoughtful man in those days when the 
teaching and practice of the religious 
guides made it the hardest thing possible 
to know what the good really was. It is 
a mistake to conceive of this man as 
asking what specially good thing he 
might do in the spirit of the type of 
. Pharisee who was always asking, What is 
my duty and I will do it? (Schéttgen). 
Would Jesus have loved such a man, or 
would such a man have left His presence 
sorrowful ?—twiv aidviov: an alternative 
name for the summum bonum in Christ’s 
teaching, and also in current Jewish 
speech (Wiinsche, Beitrdge). The King- 
dom of God is the more common in the 
Synoptics, the other in the fourth Gospel. 
—Ver. 17. Th pe épwrgs, ete. : it seems 
as if Jesus thought the question super- 
fluous (so Weiss and Meyer), but this 
was only a teacher’s way of leading on 
a pupil = ‘‘ of course there is only one 
answer to that: God is the one good 
being, and His revealed will shows us 
the good He would have us do”. A 
familiar old truth, yet new as Christ 
meant it. How opposed to current 
teaching we know from Mt. xv. 4-9-— 
eu 88 OéAers, etc., but, to answer your 
question directly, 1f, etc.—T1p-eu (-400v) 
a. éve: a vaguer direction then than it 
seems to us now. We now think only 


and most modern editors adopt. 


*$8BCD omit cow 


Harmonistic assimilation is 


8 gavra wavra in BD. 


of the Ten Words. Then there were 
many commands of God besides these ; 
and many more still of the scribes, 
hence most naturally the following ques- 
tion —Ver. 18. molas; not =Tlvas 
(Grotius), but what sort of commands: 
out of the multitude of commands divine 


and human, which do you mean? He 
had a shrewd guess doubtless, but 
wanted to be sure. Christ’s reply 


follows in this and subsequent verse, 
quoting in direct form prefaced with +é 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
fifth commands of the Decalogue with 
that to love a neighbour as ourselves 
from Lev. xix. 18. This last Origen re- 
garded as an interpolation, and Weiss 
thinks that the evangelist has introduced 
it from xxii. 39 as one that could not be 
left out. If it be omitted the list ends with 
the fifth, a significantly emphatic position, 
reminding us of Mt. xv. 4, and giving to 
the whole list an antithetic reference to 
the teaching of the scribes. In sending 
the inquirer to the second table of the 
Decalogue as the sum of duty, Jesus 
gave an instruction anything but common- 
place, though it seem so to us. He was 
proclaiming the supremacy of the 
ethical, a most important second lesson 
for the inquirer, the first being the 
necessity of using moral epithets care- 
fully and sincerely. From the answer 
given to this second lesson it will appear 
whereabouts the inquirer is, a point 
Jesus desired to ascertain. 

Vv. 20-22. & veavioxos, the youth ; 
whence known? from a special tradition 
(Meyer) ; an inference from the expression 
éx vedtyTdés pov in Mk. x. 20 (Weiss).— 
épvdaga (-dpny). Kypke and Elsner take 
pains to show that the use of this verb 
(and of rnpeiv, ver. 17) in the sense of 
obeying commands is good Greek. More 
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pv & vedrntds poul+ rl er Sotepd;” 21. "Edn ard 8 "Inoois, 
avideCh.v. “Ei Odes "Tédevos elvar, Traye, °mddynodv cou Ta indpxovTa, 
oCh.xiti4s. Kal 83g Trwxoiss Kal eferg Onoaupdy ev odpavi?- Kal ” Sedpo, 


p Ch. iv. 19; 


xi. 28 (pl, dkoNovOer po.” 22. Akodoas 8é 6 veavickos Tov Aéyor,® darfOe 


fe 
Sire). AuTodpevos* Hv yap éxwv Krhpara* wodAd. 
23. ‘O 82 “Ingots ele Tois palytais adrod, “’Aphy Aéyw Spiv, 
panda St. *Sucxddws mdodatos® eigehedoerat eis thy Paowheiay tay 


1 For epvAatapny ex veornros pov (from the parall.) $$BL have simply epvAaga. 


2 ev ovpavots in BCD. 


3 rov Aoyov (as in T. R.) in CD; tov Aoyov rovrov in B (W.H. in brackets). 
4B has yxpypara, which even W.H. have disregarded. 


5 +dovcros SuoKkoAws in NBCDLZ 33. 


important is it to note the declaration 
the verb contains: all these I have kept 
from youth. To be taken as a simple 
fact, not stated in a self-righteous spirit 
(Weiss-Meyer), rather sadly as by one 
conscious that he has not thereby reached 
the desired goal, real rest in the highest 
good found. The exemplary life plus 
the dissatisfaction meant much; that he 
was not a morally commonplace man, 
but one with affinities for the noble and 
the heroic. No wonder Jesus felt in- 
terested in him, “ loved him ” (Mk, x. 21), 
and tried to win him completely. It may 
be assumed that the man appreciated 
the supreme importance of the ethical, 
and was not in sympathy with the 
tendency of the scribes to subordinate 
the moral to the ritual, the commands of 
God to the traditions of the elders.— 
tl ért torep@: the question interesting 
first of all as revealing a felt want: a 
good symptom ; next as betraying per- 
lexity = I am on the right road, accord- 
ing to your teaching ; why then do I not 
attain the rest of the true godly life? 
The question, not in Mk., is implied in 
the tone of the previous statement, 
whether uttered or not.—Ver. 21. 
Bédes rédevos elvar (on réAetos vide v. 
48): if you wish to reach your end, the 
true life and the rest it brings.—tqaye, 
etc.: go, sell off, distribute to the poor, 
and then come, follow me—such is the 
advice Christ gives: His final lesson for 
this inquirer, It is a subjective counsel 
relative to the individual. Jesus sees he 
is well-to-do, and divines where the evil 
lies. Itis doubtful if he cares passionately, 
supremely for the true life; doubtful if 
he be réAevog in the sense of single- 
mindedness. It is not a question of one 
more thing to do, but of the state of the 
heart, which the suggestion to sell off 


will test. The invitation to become a 
disciple is seriously meant. Jesus, who 
repelled some offering themselves, thinks 
so well of this man as to desire him fora 
disciple. He makes the proposal hope- 
fully. Why should so noble a man not 
be equal to the sacrifice? He makes it 
with the firm belief that in no other way 
can this man become happy. Noblesse 
oblige. ‘The nobler the man, the more 
imperative that the heroic element in 
him have full scope. A potential apostle, 
a possible Paul even, cannot be happy as 
a mere wealthy merchant or landowner. 
It is ‘a counsel of perfection,’ but not 
in the ascetic sense, as if poverty were 
the sure way to the higher Christian 
life ; rather in the sense of the adage: of 
him to whom much is given shall much 
be required—Ver. 22. d&wqOev: he 
would have to go away in any case, even 
if he meant to comply with the advice in 
order to carry it into effect. But he 
went away AvTovpevos, in genuine dis- 
tress, because placed in a dilemma 
between parting with wealth and social 
position, and forfeiting the joy of dis- 
ciplehood under an admired Master. 
What was the final issue? Did “the 
thorns of avarice defile the rich soil of 
his soul” (Euthy.), and render him per- 
manently unfruitful, or did he at last 
decide for the disciple life? At the 
worst see here the miscarriage ofa really 
noble nature, and take care not to fall 
into the vulgar mistake of seeing in this 
man a Pharisee who came to tempt 
{nen and who in professing to have 

ept the commandments was simply a 
boastful liar. (So Jerome: ‘Non vote 
discentis sed tentantis interrogat . . . 
mentitur adolescens ”’.) 

Vv. 23-27. Conversation ensuing (Mk. 
& 23-27; Lk. xviii. 24-27).—Ver. 23. 


21—27. 
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odpavav. 24. wédw Sé Aéyw piv, edxomdrepdy éore *Kdpydov Sidr Ch, til. 4 
. 24. 


_tTpumhpatos! fapidos StehOeiv,?  mhovorov cis Thy Baotdelay tod 


@cod eicehOetv.” 25. "Axovoavtes B€ of padytal abrod ® éfemijo- 


covTo opddpa, héyortes, “ Tis dpa Suvarar owOijvar ; z 


26. °EvBdé- 


pas 826 “Inoods etmev aitois, “*Mapa dvOpdmos toto adivardv 


éort, “mapa 8¢ Ged mévra Suvatd eo.” 4 
27. Tore dmoxpilels & Métpos etrev abra, “Idd, Apets ddryxapev 


1 epnatos in NB. 


s Rom. ii. 1 
(Gen. xviil. 
14). 


3 The majority of uncials have e.ce ev (‘Tisch.), but BDX have SueA Sew as in T, R. 
This reading requires evoeAOetv in the next clause (so in BD). 


3 avrov wanting in NBCDLZA. 
4 errs is omitted in BCA al. 


Though found in parall. (Lk.), from which it has 


probably been imported, the sentence is more impressive without it. 


&piy, introduces as usual a solemn utter- 
ance.—Aovaos: the rich man is brought 
on the stage, not as an object of envy or 
admiration, which he is to the worldly- 
minded, but as an object of commiseration. 
—SvoKddws cicedXevoerat, etc.: because 
with difficulty shall he enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This is stated as a matter of 
observation, not without sympathy, and 
not with any intention to pronounce 
dogmatically on the case of the inquirer 
who had just departed, as if he were an 
absolutely lost soul, His case suggested 
the topic of wealth as a hindrance in the 
divine life.—Svoxéd\ws: the adjective 
SvcxoXos means difficult to please as to 
food (Sus, KéAov), hence morose ; here 
used of things, occurs only in this saying 
-in N. T.—vVer. 24. wadw 8@ Adyw: re- 
iteration with greater emphasis. The 
strong language of Jesus here reveals a 
keen sense of disappointment at the loss 
of so promising a man to the ranks of 
disciplehood. He sees so clearly what 
he might be, were it not forthat miserable 
money.—evKomwtepoyv, etc.: a comparison 
to express the idea of the impossible. 
The figure of a camel going through a 
needle-eye savours of Eastern exaggera- 
tion. It has been remarked that the 
variation in the parallel accounts in 
respect to the words for a needle and its 
eye shows that no corresponding proverb 
existed in the Greek tongue (Camb. 
G. T.). The figure is to be taken as it 
stands, and not to be “ civilised” (vide 
H.C.) by taking képndos (or Kdptdos, 
Suidas) = a cable, or the wicket of an 
Oriental house. It may be more legiti- 
mate to try to explain how so grotesque 
a figure could become current even in 
Palestine. Furrer suggests a camel 
driver leaning against his camel and 


trying to put a coarse thread through 
the eye of a needle with which he sews 
his sacks, and, failing, saying with 
comical exaggeration: I might put the 
camel through the eye easier than this 
thread (Tscht., far M. und R.).—tprjparos 
from titpdw, to pierce.—podidos, a 
word disapproved by Phryn., who gives 
Beddvy as the correct term. But vide 
Lobeck’s note, p. 90. It is noticeable 
that Christ’s tone is much more severe 
in reference to wealth than to wedlock. 
Eunuchism for the kingdom is optional ; 
possession of wealth on the other hand 
seems to be viewed as all but incom- 
patible with citizenship in the kingdom. 

Ver. 25. é&ewAyooovro odddpa: the 
severity of the Master’s doctrine on 
wealth as on divorce (ver. 12) was more 
than the disciples could bear. It took 
their breath away, so to speak.—rls 
dpa, etc. ; it seemed to them to raise the 
question as to the possibility of salva- 
tion generally. The question may re- 
present the cumulative effect of the 
austere teaching of the Master since the 
day of Caesarea. The imperfect tense of 
t£ew\Yoraovro may point to a continuous 
mood, culminating at that moment.—Ver. 
26. épBdAdpas denotes a look of observa- 
tionand sympathy. Jesussees that Hehas 
made too deep an impression, depressing 
in effect, and hastens to qualify what He 
had said: “with mild, meek eye sooth- 
ing their scared mind, and relieving their 
distress” (Chrys., Hom. \xiii.),—apa 
avOpdmos, etc.: practically this re- 
flection amounted to saying that the 
previous remark was to be taken cum 

ano, as referring to tendency rather 
than to fact. He did not mean that it 
was as impossible for a rich man to be 
saved as for a camel to pass through a 
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mévra, nat feoouijcapev oe rh dpa éorar fyiv; 
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XIX. 28—30. 


28. °O 8e 


"Ingods elev adrois, “Andy héyw piv, Ste duets of dxohoudjcavréds 
tTitusiii.s. por, év rH ‘wadtyyevecia, Stay Kabion 6 vids Tod dvOpdarou émi 


Opdvou 8éEns adrod, nabicerbe kal speis! éwi Sudexa Opdvous, 


u Lk. xxii. 
30. 1 Cor, 
vi. 2, 3. 


“kpivovtes tas Sudexa gudds Tod "Iopan. 
dpiixev oixias, 4 ddeApods, 4 adeAbds, Y watdpa, H pytépa, F 


29. Kal was 8s? 


vLk.xxi.12. yuvaixa,® % téxva, 4 dypous, " éveney tod dvépartds pou,* éxarovta- 


tAactova® Ajperat, Kat Lwiy aidvoy cAnpovopnce 


30. woddoi 


S€ Evovras mpdtor Ecxaror, Kal Ecxator mparor. 


TSSDLZ have nat avrot (Tisch.), kat vpers in BCX, which Weiss thinks 


a mechanical conformation to vpetg in first clause. 


brackets. 
2 ootts in most uncials, 
4 Fou epov ovopatos in NB. 


needle-eye, but that the tendency of 
wealth was to act powerfully as an ob- 
structive to the spiritual life. 

Vv. 27-30. A reaction (Mk. x. 28-31; 
Lk. xviii. 28-30).—Ver. 27. elarev 82 [1.: 
from depression the disciples, repre- 
sented by Peter, pass to self-complacent 
buoyancy—their natural mood.—iSo¥ 

oints to a fact deserving special notice 
in view of the recent incident.—pets, 
we, have done what that man failed to 
do: left all and followed Thee.—ri dpa, 
etc.: a question not given in Mk, and 
Lk., but implied in Peter’s remark and 
the tone in which it was uttered: what 
shall be to us by way of recompense? 
Surely we shall attain what seems so 
hard for some to reach.—Ver. 28, dpqv: 
introducing a solemn statement.—tpetg 
of ax.; not a nominative absolute 
(Palairet, Observ.), but being far from 
the verb, tpeis is repeated (with xal) 
after xa0ioec@e.—év +. wadivyeveo(a to 
be connected with xaOtoeoQe following. 
This is a new word in the Gospel vocabu- 
lary, and points to the general renewal 
—‘‘re-genesis (nova erit genesis cui 
praeerit Adamus ii., Beng.)””—in the end 
of the days, which occupied a prominent 
place in Jewish apocalyptic hopes. The 
colouring in this verse is so strongly 
apocalyptic as to have suggested the 
hypothesis of interpolation (Weizsacker), 
or of a Jewish-Christian source (Hilgen- 
feld). It is not in the parallels, but 
something similar occurs in Lk. xxii. 30. 
Commentators translate this promise, so 
strongly Jewish in form, into Christian 
ideas, according to their taste, reading 
into it what was not there for the 
disciples when it was spoken.—Ver. 29. 
General promise for all faithful ones.— 


W.H. retain vpets, but in 


® BD omit 4 yvvatxa—a most probable omission. 
5 god\\atAaovova in BL. 


GSehdors, etc.: detailed specification of 
the things renounced for Christ.—1oAh\a- 
ahaciova Arjperar: shall receive mani- 
foldly the things renounced, i.e., in the 
final order of things, in the new-born 
world, as nothing is said to the con- 
trary. Mk. and Lk. make the com- 
pensation present.—xal {why aidviov: 
this higher boon, the summum bonum, 
over and above the compensation in 
kind. Here the latter comes first; in 
chap. vi. 33 the order is reversed.—Ver. 
30. wodXol 8 érovrat, etc., but many 
first ones shall be last, and last ones 
first. Fritzsche reverses the meaning = 
many being last shall be first, so making 
it accord with xx. 16. The words are so 
arranged as to suggest taking wpar. gory. 
and éoy. mp@t. as composite ideas, and 
rendering: many shall be first-lasts, and 
last-firsts = there shall be many reversals 
of position both ways. This aphorism 
admits of many applications. There are 
not only many instances under the same 
category but many categories: e.g., first 
in this world, last in the Kingdom of 
God (¢.g., the wealthy inquirer and the 
Twelve) ; first in time, last in power and 
fame (the Twelve and Paul); first in 
privilege, last in Christian faith (Jews 
and Gentiles); first in seal and self- 
sacrifice, last in quality of service through 
Vitiating influence of low motive (legal 
and evangelic piety). The aphorism is 
adapted to frequent use in various con- 
nections, and may have been uttered on 
different occasions by Jesus (cf. Lk. xiii, 
30: Jew and Gentile), and the sphere of 
its application can only be determined 
by the context. Here it is the last of 
those above indicated, not the first, ag 
Weiss holds, also Holtzmann (H. C.), 


XX, 1—6. 
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XX. 1. ‘Opoia ydp eéorw 4 Baode'a tdv odpavdv dvOpdrw 
oixodeomdty, Sotis eff AVev Gpa mpwt prcbdcacbar epydras eis 


Tov dGpmekava adtod. 


2. cuppwrvjoas Sé peta yvOv épyatay 
“Syvapiou thy hpepav, dméoterhey adtods eis Tov dpmehava adrtod. 


® éx aC), Ch. 
xxvii. 7. 
Lk. xvi. 9 
Acts i. 18 


3. Kat éfehOav “awept thy! tpirmy dpa, eidev addous éotdtag ev b Ch, xxvii. 


TH dyopG *apyods: 4. Kdxelvors? elev, “Yardyete nat pets eis Tov or 
dpmehava, kal 3 édv  Sixaov Sdow spiv. 
5. Mdduv® é&eNOdv mept Extn Kal evvdryny dpav emoincer doattws. 


6. Acts 


c Ch. xii. 36. 
1 Tim. v. 
13. Titus 
i, 12. 


ot Se daidOov. 


6. Mepi Se thy éEvSexdtyy dpav* eehOdv, eipev Ghdous éotadTas 


Rom. viii. 


dpyous,° kai Ayer adrois, Ti G8e dorjxare *Sdyy ty iucpay dpyot ; : Ge ant 


1 env (T. R.), found in A, is omitted in BCD. 
2So in CDLE; xat exetvors in NB and many others, 


3 $e after wadw in NCDL33. 
“SgBDL omit wpay (Tisch., W-H.). 


though admitting that there may be 
reference also to the self-complacent 
mood of Peter. The 8 after moAAol 
implies that this is the reference. It 
does not introduce a new subject, but a 
contrasted view of the same subject. 
The connection of thought is: self- 
sacrifice such as yours, Peter, has a 
great reward, but beware of self-com- 
placency, which may so vitiate the 
quality of service as to make one first in 
sacrifice last in the esteem of God. 

CHAPTER XX. PARABLE OF THE 
Hours; Two Sons oF ZEBEDEE; 
BuinD MAN AT JERICHO. 

Vv. 1-16. Parable of the hours, peculiar 
to Mt., and; whatever its real connection 
as spoken by Jesus, to be interpreted 
in relation to its setting as here 
given, which is not impossible. The 
parable is brought in as illustrating the 
aphorism in xix. 30,—Ver. I. dpota 
yap etc.: yap points back to previous 
sentence about first-lasts and last-firsts. 
—éav0. oixod. : vide xiii. 52.—Gpa mpat: at 
early dawn (similar use of &pa in classics), 
at the beginning of the day, which was 
reckoned from six to six.—pc0dcacbat : 
hiring has a prominent place in this 
parable, at the first, third, sixth, ninth, 
eleventh hour. Why so many servants 
wanted that day? ‘This feature obtains 
natural probability by conceiving that it 
is the season of grape-gathering, which 
must be done at the proper time and 
promptly; the more hands the better 
(Koetsveld, De Gelijk.).—Ver. 2. &« 
Syvaptov: on the basis of a penny; the 
agreement sprang out of the offer, and 
acceptance, of 1 denarius as a day’s wage 


BX omit Se (W.H. in brackets). 


5 SSBDL omit apyous (Tisch., W.H.). 


(so Meyer, Weiss, etc.).— thy hpépav = per 
diem, only a single day is contemplated 
in the parable.—Ver.3. tplrnv d.: the 
article viv before tpitny in T. R., omitted 
in W. H., is not necessary before an 
ordinal.—éoraras é. t. ay.: the market- 
place there as here, the place where 
masters and men met.—dpyovs (a and 
€pyov), not = idle in habit, but unem- 
ployed and looking for work.—Ver. 4. 
kal tpets: he had got a fair number of 
workers in the morning, but he is pleased 
to have more for an urgent piece of 
work. The expression has reference to 
the Master’s mood rather than to the 
men’s knowledge of what had taken 
place at the first hour.—o édw Slxatov: 
no bargain this time, only a promise of 
fair equitable dealing, will be just at 
least, give in proportion to length of 
service; privately intends to do more, or 
at least is that way inclined.—Ver. 5. 
érotyoev aoavTws: repetition of the 
action at sixth and ninth hours; more 
men still on similar footing.—Ver, 6. 
aept Se viv évSex.: the 5€ marks this 
final procedure as noteworthy. We 
begin to wonder at all this hiring, when 
we see it going on even at the last hour, 
Is the master a humorist hiring out of 
benevolence rather than from regard to 
the exigencies of the work? Some have 
thought so (Olshausen, Goebel, Koets- 
veld), and there seems good ground for 
the suggestion, though even this un- 
usual procedure may be made to appear 
probable by conceiving the master as 
anxious to finish the work on hand that 
day, in which case even an hour’s work 
from a sufficient number of willing hands 
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e Lk. viii.3.. 7. Aéyouow add, “Or. ob8els pas eurodcato. 


Gal. iv. 2, 
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Aéyer adzois, 


fLk. xxiii. 5; ‘Yardyete kal dpets eis tay dpaehGva, kat 6 édy q Stkarov AjpeoGe.! 


xxiv. 27, 


47. Acts 8. “Owplas 8€ yevouévns Aéyer & KUptos tod &pyrredGvos TH ° émitpdmre 


i, 22, etc. 


g Lk. ix. 3; abT00, KdNegov tods épydtas, kal did8os adrois? Tay pic Ody, * dpéd- 


x.I. John 


a , 
ii, 6. Rev. pevos * dad tav éoxdtwv ews Tov TpdTwv. 


g. Kat éhOdvres ® of wept 
ro. éOdvtes Se * of 


II. haBdvtes Se *eydyyufov Kara Toi oixoSeonédtou, 


iy, Stash Thy éSexdrny Spav EaPov © dvd. * Syvdprov. 
“eat ru mpSror évopicav St. whelova® Ajpovrar: kal EhaBov kat adrol dvd 
ohn vi. 6 
ie 61 (mepé Syvdpvov. 5 aa 
aes 12. Aéyovtes, “Orr? obtot of goxaror play dpav éxoinoay, Kat 
GO”) Laous Hysiv adtods 8 énoinoas, tots Bactdcac: 1d Bdpos Tijs fpépas 


ro (absol.). 
i Acts xv. 2 Cor xi.25. James iv. 13. 


1 The words kat o eav . . . AniperGe come in from ver. 4, and are wanting in 


NBDLZ. 


2 autos wanting in ${CLZ, but found in BD and many other uncials (W.H. in 


margin), 


® So in {CL and many other uncials; e@ovres Se in BD (W.H.). 


4 «av ehPovres in BCD (W.H.). 
8 ava Syy. kal avrot in NBLZ. 


5 recov in BCNZS. 
T™SSBD omit ot. 


Savrous np in $DLZ. BCN asintext. W.H., former in text, latter in mar- 


gin, 


may be of value.—rl &8e éoryjxare, etc., 
why stand ye here (éorjx., perfect 
active, neuter in sense, and used as a 
present) all the day idle? The question 
answers itself: no man would stand all 
the day in the market-place idle unless 
because he wanted work and could not 
get it—Ver. 7. tardyere kal ipeis: 
these words said this time with marked 
emphasis = you too go, though it be so late. 
This employer would probably be talked 
of among the workers as a man who had 
a hobby—a character; they might even 
laugh at his peculiar ways. The clause 
about payment in T. R. is obviously out 
of place in this case. The pay the last 
gang were entitled to was not worth 
speaking about. 

Vv. 8-12. The evening settlement.— 
Ver. 8. dptduevos: a pregnant word, 
including not only the commencement of 
the process of paying but its progress. 
There is an ellipsis, «al éMdv being 
understood before éws (Kypke). Grotius 
thinks this does not really mean 
beginning with the last comers, but 
without regard to order of coming in, 
so that no one should be overlooked. 
He fails to see that the idiosyncrasy of 
the master is a leading point, indeed the 
key to the meaning of the parable. This 
beginning with the last is an eccentricity 
from an ordinary everyday-life point of 


view. The master chooses to do so: 
to begin with those who have no 
claims.—Ver. 9. ava Syvdpuov, a denarius 
each; ava is distributive = “ accipiebant 
singulidenar.”. For this use of éva vide 
Herrmann’s Viger, p. 576.—Ver. 10. of 
mp@rov; the intermediates passed over, 
as non-essential to the didactic purpose, 
we arrive at the first, the men hired on 
a regular bargain in the morning,— 
évéuioay: they: had noticed the paying 
of the last first, and had curiously 
watched to see or hear what they got, 
and they come with great expectations: 
twelve hours’ work, therefore twelve times 
the sum given to the one-hour men.—xal 
airot: surprising! only a penny! What 
a strange, eccentric master! He had 
seen expectation in their faces, and 
anticipated with amusement their chagrin. 
The money was paid by the over- 
seer, but he was standing by enjoying 
the scene.—Ver, 11. éydyyufov; im. 
perfect; the grumbling went on from 
man to man as they were being paid; to 
the overseer, but at (kara) the master, 
and so that he could overhear.—Ver. 12, 
Their grievous complaint.—ofrot, these, 
with a workman’s contempt for a sham. 
worker.—éwoinoav, Some (Wetstein, 
Meyer, Goebel, etc.) render, spent = 
they put in their one hour: without 
doing any work to speak of, The verb 


7—16, 
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kat tov! xatowva. 13. & 82 dmoxpiOels etwev Evi adrav, “Eratpe, j Lk. xii. 55 
G8uKG ce* odxt Syvaptou cuvepdynads por; Hac ving 


14. dpov Td ody 


GAw S€! tovTe 1H eoxdt@ Sodvar ds Kal gol 
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16. odtws 


»” ee) lo’ XN € A m” Q 
Zoovrar of Ecyaror mpOror, Kal of mpator €oxaTor- woddol ydp 


clot KAntol, ddiyor 5é exAextoi.”” § 


1 @eXw eyo in B (W.H. in margin). 


3 BDLZ omit 9. 


3 9 Gehw rornoat in WBDLZ, so giving to o Gehw due emphasis (Tisch., W.H.). 


4m in $BCDN3 (Tisch., W.H.). 


SrohAou yap . . . exAextou wanting in $BLZ; brought in from chap. xxii. 14. 


is used in this sense (e¢.g., Acts xv. 33), 
and one is strongly tempted to adopt 
this rendering as true to the con- 
- temptuous feeling of the twelve-hour men 
for the one-hour men. Kypke remarks 
against it that if éwolyoav had been 
meant in this sense = ‘‘ commorati sunt,” 
the word &Se = év tG dparehove would 
have been added. Perhaps the strongest 
reason against it is that the one-hour 
men had worked with such good will 
(that goes without saying) that even pre- 
judiced fellow-workers could not ignore 
the fact. So we must take éwolyaav = 
worked.—7d Bdpos, Tov kavowva: these 
the points of their case: not that they 
had worked hard while the others had 
not, but that they had borne the burden 
of a whole day’s work, and worked 
through the heat of the day, and now 
came to be paid, weary and sweat- 
‘stained. (Some take xavowva as re- 
ferring to the sirocco or south-east 
wind; hot, dry and dust-laden. On the 
winds of Palestine, vide Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch., p. 30.) What was one hour in 
the late afternoon, however hard the last 
comers worked, to that! And yet they 
are made equal (tcovs)! Surely good 
ground for complaint! 

Vv. 13-15. The master’s reply.—Ver. 
13. él, to one of them. It would have 
been undignified to make a speech in 
self-defence to the whole gang. That 
would have been to take the matter too 
seriously. The master selects a man, 
and quietly speaks his mind to him.— 
éraipe, friend, comrade; familiar and 
kindly. Cf. Lk. xv. 31.—Ver. 14. a&pov 
> gov, take thine, thy stipulated 
denarius. It looks as if this particular 
worker had refused the penny, or was 
saucily handing it back.—0éAq, I choose, 
it is my pleasure ; emphatically spoken. 
Summa hujus verbi potestas, Beng.— 


roUTw T. éox.: one of the eleventh-hour 
men singled out and pointed to.—Ver. 
I5. ovx éfeorr: right asserted to act 
as he chooses in the matter.—év tots 
épots, in matters within my own dis- 
cretion—a truism; the question is: what 
belongs to that category? Fritzsche and 
De Wette render: in my own affairs; 
Meyer: in the matter of my own property. 
— (W.H.) introduces an alternative 
mode of putting the case, which explains 
how the complainants and the master see 
the matter so differently, they seeing in 
it an injustice, he a legitimate exercise of 
his discretion.—zovnpds, vide On vi. 22-24. 
—ayalés, generous; doing more than 
justice demands. So Bengel. Cf. Rom. 
v. 7 for the distinction between S{xatog 
and dyads. 

Ver. 16. Christ here points the moral 
of the parable = xix. 30, the terms 
tryarot wparot changing places, the 
better to suit the story. The meaning is 
not: the last as the first, and the first as 
the last, all treated alike. True, all get 
the same sum; at least the last and 
first do, nothing being said of those 
between; but the point of the parable is 
not that the reward is the same. The 
denarius given to all is not the central 
feature of the story, but the will of the 
master, whose character from a com- 
mercial point of view is distinctly 
eccentric, and is so represented to make 
it serve the didactic purpose. The 
method of this master is commercially 
unworkable ; combination of the two 
systems of legal contract and benevolence 
must lead to perpetual trouble. All © 
must be dealt with on one footing. And 
that is what it will come to with a 
master of the type indicated. He will 
abolish contract, and engage all on the 
footing of generously rewarding generous 
service. The parable does not bring 
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TiyGoat Kal oTaupGcat* Kal TH TpiTH Hpépa dvaoticerat. 


20. Téte mpooqev alte } pytnp TOv uidy ZeBedaiou pera Tay 


1 B begins this section thus: peAdwyv Se avaBatvew |., which W.H. adopt and Tr. 
places on margin, Weiss approving, viewing the reading in T. R, as a reminiscence 


of Mk, 


2 kau ev TH 08 in SBLZ (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 evs Pavarov in f (Tisch.). 


this out fully, as it gives the story only 
ofa single day. It suggests rather than 
adequately illustrates its own moral, 
which is that God does not love a legal 
spirit. In the parable the men who 
worked on contract, and, as it came out 
at the end, in a legal temper, got their 
penny, but what awaits them in future is 
not to be employed at all. Work done 
in a legal spirit does not count in the 
Kingdom of God. Inreward it is last, or 
even nowhere. This is the trend of the 
parable, and so viewed it has a manifest 
connection with Peter’s self-complacent 
question. On this parable vide my 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ. 

Vv. 17-19. Third prediction of the 
passion (Mk. x. 32-34; Lk, xviii. 31-34).— 
The first in xvi. 21 ; the second in xvii. 
22. Inthe first it was stated generally 
that Jesus was about wohhd maleiv. 
Here the wodda are detailed. In the 
second mention was made of betrayal 
(wapadiSorat, xvii. 31) into the hands of 
men. Here the ‘‘ men” resolve into 
priests, scribes, and Gentiles.—Ver, 17. 
avaBaivwy: going up from Peraea to the 
ridge on which the Holy City stood. 
The reading péA\wv ava. may indicate 
that they are already on the west side of 
the Jordan, and about to commence the 
ascent (Weiss-Meyer).—els ‘lepoodAupa: 
face being now turned directly towards 
Jerusalem, thought naturally turns towhat 
is going to happen there.—«xar’ ldlav: 
there is a crowd of pilgrims going t = 
same way, so Jesus must take aside His 


disciples to speak on the solemn theme 


what is specially meant for their ear.— 
évy ty 636, in the way, vide Mk.’s 
description, which is very graphic.—Ver. 
18. \8ov, dvaBalvonev! a memorable 
fateful anabasis/ It excites lively ex- 
pectation in the whole company, but 


B omits (W.H. @avare within brackets). 


how different the thoughts of the Master 
from those of His followers !—xara- 
Kptvovor, they shall sentence Him to 
death; a new feature.—Ver. 19. éparat&an, 
paoriyacat, oravpeoat, mock, scourge, 
crucify ; all new features, the details of 
the wo\AG wadeiv. Note the parts 
assigned to the various actors: the Jews 


condemn, the Gentiles scourge and 
crucify. 
Vv. 20-28. The two sons of Zebedee 


(Mk. x. 35-45).—Ver. 20. téte (in Mk. 
the vaguer kat), then; let us hope not 
quite immediately after, but it need not 
have been long after. How soon children 
forget doleful news and return to their 
play; a beneficent provision of nature 
in their case, that grief should be but a 
summer shower. Or did James and 
John with their mother not hear the sad 
announcement, plotting perhaps when 
the Master was predicting ?— py : 
in Mk. the two brothers speak ‘forthe 
selves, but this representation is true to 
life. Mothers can be very bold in their 
children’s interest.—alrotoa, begging; 
the petitioner a woman and a near rela- 
tive, not easy to resist.—rt: vague; no 
verbal indication as yet what is wanted ; 
her attitude showed she had a request to 
make, the manner revealing that it is 
something important, and also perhaps 
that it is something that should not be 
asked.—Ver, 21. elmwé tva: vide on 
iv. 3.—Kadlowotv, etc. = let them have 
the first places in the kingdom, sit- 
ting on Thy right and left hand re- 
spectively. After éx Sefiav, é& etovipor, 
be @v is understood = on the right and 
eft parts. Vide Bos, Ellipses Graecae, 
p. 184, who cites an instance of the latter 
phrase from Diod. Sic. So this was all that 
came out of the discourse on child-like- 
ness! (xviii. 3 #.). But Jesus had also 
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kal 73 Pdaticpa, 8 éyo PamriLopar, BawrioOijvar 3 
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aA. Hee ”» 
abt@, “ Auvdpeda. 
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78 Aéyouow 


miecOe, kat 7S Bdrriopa, & éyd PamwriLopar, Bawriodjcecte- 1d 
Se xabioar éx Sefdv pou cal? é& edwvdpwv pou,® obk gory pov 91 Ch. xxv. 34 


SoGvar, GAN’ ofs 'Hrolpacra: wd Tod watpés pou.” 


41. 1 Cor 


24. Kal ii’s, 


1 wap’ in S$CNXZ al, (Tisch.). ax’ in BD (W.H. text, wap margin). 


2 Se evrey in B. 
4 gov added in NBCNZ al. 


3 gov wanting in $B. 
Wanting nD. 


5 The clause xat to Bawriopa .. . BawrioOyvar in this and the next verse is 


omitted in NBDLZ. 
6 $$BDZ omit kat. 


It has doubtless been mported from Mk. 


7 eat in WCDZ (Tisch.), n in BL, Lat. verss. 1, 33 (W.H. margin). 


8 pov omitted in RBCDL al. 


spoken of thrones in the new Genesis, 
and that seems to have fired their imagi- 
nation and stimulated their ambition. 
And “the gentle and humble” John was 
in this plot! Conventional ideas of 
apostolic character need revision. 

Ver. 22. Jesus meets this bold petition 
as He met the scribe’s offer of disciple- 
ship (viii. 19), aiming at disenchantment 
by pointing out what it involved : throne 
and suffering going together. — 7d 
moriptov, the cup, emblem of both good 
and evil fortune in Hebrew speech 
(Ps. xi. 6; xxiii. 5); here of suffering. 
—BuvdpeOa, we are able; the prompt, 
decided answer of the two brothers to 
whom Jesus had addressed His question. 
Had they then laid to heart what Jesus 
had said shortly before concerning His 
passion, and subsequent resurrection, 
and made up their minds to share His 
sufferings that they might so gain a high 
place in the kingdom? Had they 
already caught the martyr spirit? It is 
possible. But it is also possible that 
they spoke without thinking, like Peter 
on the hill.—Ver. 23. 7d pev 7. p. wleaGe, 
as for my cup, ye sha!l drink of it: pre- 
dictive of the future fact, and also con- 
ferring a privilege = I have no objection 
to grant you ccempanionship in my 
sufferings; that favour may be granted 
without risk of abuse.—7rd 82 kalioat, 
etc., but as for sitting on right and left 
hand, that is another affair.—ovK €oriv 


CDA insert rovto before Sovvat. 


épdv Sotva: = is not a matter of mere 
personal favour: favouritism has no 
place here; it depends on fitness. That 
is the meaning of the last clause, ols 
Hrotparta, v. 7. mW. p. = it is not an 
affair of arbitrary favour on the part of 
the Father any more than on my part. 
Thrones are for those who are fit to sit 
on them, and prepared by moral trial and 
discipline to bear the honour worthily: 
Tots 41rd Tov epywv Svvapyevois yeveo Oat 
Aaparpots—Chrys., Hom. lxv. The same 
Father illustrates by supposing an aywvo- 
Qérns to be asked by two athletes to 
assign to them the crowns of victory, and 
replying: ‘it is not mine to give, but 
they belong to those for whom they 
are prepared by struggle and sweat” 
(a2d tav wévev Kal Tov iSpdtor). 

Vv. 24-28. Commotion in the disciple- 
circle. -Ver. 24. ot 8€ka: the Twelve 
were all on one moral level, not one 
superior to ambitious passion, or jealousy 
of it in another. Therefore the conduct 
of the two greatly provoked the ten.— 
jyavdxrnoav Passow derives from éyar 
and é&yw, and gives as original sense te 
be in a state of violent excitement like 
new wine fermenting. The ten were 
“mad” at the two; pitiful exhibition in 
the circumstances, fitted to make Jesus 
doubt His choice of such men. But 
better were not to be found.—Ver. 25. 
mpookaherduevos: Jesus had to call 
them to Him, therefore they had had 
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26. obx odtws Sé} gorar? év Guiv: GAN bs édv Ody & 


(Acts xin Opty péyas yevéoOat, Cotw® sudv Sidnovos: 27. kal bs édv Hedy ev 


16 = to © 


gain the Opiv etvar mp@tos, éotw® bydv Soidos: 28. domep 6 vids Tou 


overpower), avOpdtrou odk FAVE SraxovnOijvar, GANA SraKovycar kat Sodvar 


mastery, 

. ses “Thy Wuxi adtod ”Nétpov dvti 4 wohhGy.”” 
(Ex. xxi. 4 
30. Levit. xix. 20. Num. xxxv. 31). 


1 SSBDZE omit Be. 


q Rom. viii. 29. Heb. ii. 10. ix. a8 


2 ext in BDZ (W.H.). 


3 Some MSS. have eorat, which is adopted by W.H. in both places. 


the decency not to quarrel in His 
presence. Magistro non praesente, Beng. 
—xatakxuptevovoi: in the Sept. used 
in the sense of rule, Gen. i. 28, Ps. Ixxii. 
8; here the connection requires the idea 
of “lording it over,” the xara having 
intensive force; so also in the dw. hey. 
xatefovaratovo.y, following = play the 
tyrant.—ray é0vav: from these occasional 
references to the outside peoples we get 
Christ’s idea of the Pagan world; they 
seek material good (vi. 32), use repetition 
in prayer (vi. 7), are subject to despotic 
rule.—of peydAou, the grandees.—attav 
after the two verbs in both cases refers to 
the @@vav. Grotius takes the second as 
referring to the dpxevtes, and finds in 
the passage this sense: the rulers, 
monarchs, lord it over the people, and 
their grandees lord it over them, the 
rulers, in turn; a picture certainly often 
true to life. Perhaps the intention is to 
suggest that the rule of the magnates is 
more oppressive than that of their royal 
masters: they strain their authority. 
“‘Ipsis saepe dominis imperantiores,” 
Beng.—Ver. 26. ovx otrws éorly é. vd. 
It is not so among you. The éorar of 
T.R. is probably conformed to the two 
following éorat, but it is true to the 
meaning. Jesus speaks of a state of 
matters He desires, but which does not 
‘i exist. The present spirit of the 

welve is essentially secular and pagan. 
—péyas, Sudnovos: greatness by service 
the law of the Kingdom of God, whereby 
greatness becomes another thing, not 
self-asserted or arrogated, but freely 
conceded by others.—Ver. 27. mp@ros 
may be a synonym for péyas = péyrorros 
(De W.) and Soddos for dduaves ; orin 
both cases increased emphasis may be 
intended, wpSros pointing to a higher 
place of dignity So0UAo¢ to a lower depth 


of servitude. Burton (M. and T. in 
N.T., § 68) finds in the two évrat in w. 
26 and 27 probable instances of the third 
person future used imperatively. 

Ver. 28. Gowep, kal yap in Mk.; 
both phrases introducing reference to the 
summum exemplum (Bengel) in an 
emphatic way.—ep lends force to és= 
even as, observe.—é ¥. tT. GvOpé7ev: an 
important instance of the use of the title. 
On the principle of defining by dis- 
criminating use it means: the man who 
makes no pretensions, asserts no claims. 
—ov« 7c points to the chief end of His 
mission, the general character of His 
public life: not that of a Pretender but 
that of a Servant.—8otvar thy Wuxihy, to 
give His life, to that extent does the 
service go. Cf. Phil. ii. 8: péype 
Qavdrov, there also in illustration of the 
humility of Christ. It is implied that in 
some way the death of the Son of Man 
will be serviceable to others. It enters 
into the life plan of the Great Servant.— 
AUrpov, a ransom, characterises the 
service, another new term in the evan- 
gelic vocabulary, suggesting rather than 
solving a theological problem as to the 
significance of Christ’s death, and ad- 
mitting of great variety of interpretation, 
from the view of Origen and other Fathers, 
who regarded Christ’s death as a price 
paid to the devil to ransom men from 
bondage to him, to that of Wendt, who 
finds in the word simply the idea that 
the example of Jesus in carrying the 


_principle of service as far as to die tends 


by way of moral influence to deliver 
men’s minds from every form of spiritual 
bondage (Die Lehre Fesu, ii. 510-517). 
It is an interesting question, What clue 
can be found in Christ’s own words, as 
hitherto reported, to the use by Him on 
this occasion of the term Avtpov, and te 
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(to call to 


oneself, with acc.). Lk. xiv. 12 (to invite). John xiii. 13 (to call by a name) 


1 eupte eXenoov yas in BLZ. ND omit «vpre (Tisch.), Same order in ver. 31 in 
SWBDLZ. 

3 ye in HCDLE (Tisch., W.H. margin). 

8 ayorywow in BDLZ 33. 4 o: of. npov in NBDLZ 33. 

Soppatev in BDLZ. T. R. follows $$CN in using the more common word 


odPadpov. 


8 avrwy ot opadpor wanting in NBDLZ and omitted by modern editors, 


the sense in which He uses it? Wendt 
contends that this is the best method of 
getting at the meaning, and suggests as 
the most congenial text Mt. xi. 23-30. 
agree with him as to method, but think 
a better clue may be found in Mt. xvii. 
27, the word spoken by Jesus in reference 
to the Temple Tax. That word began 
the striking course of instruction on 
humility, as this word (xx. 28) ends it, 
- and the end and the beginning touch in 
thought and language. The didrachmon 
was a dvtpov (Exodus xxx. 12), as the 
life of the Son of Man is represented to 
be. The tax was paid avri épod Kal cov. 
The life is to be given dvi woAAGv. Is 
it too much to suppose that the 
Capernaum incident was. present to 
Christ’s mind when He uttered this 
striking saying, and that in the earlier 
utterance we have the key to the 
psychological history of the term Avrpov? 
On this subject vide my book The 
Kingdom of God, pp. 238-241. 

Vv. 29-34. Blind men (man) at Fericho 
(Mk. x. 46-52, Lk. xviii. 35-43). The 
harmonistic problems as to the locality 
of this incident (leaving Jericho, Mt. and 
Mk.; entering, Lk.) and the number of 
persons healed (one Mk. and Lk., two 
Mt.) may be left on one side, as also the 
modern critical attempts to account for 
the origin of the discrepancies. Those 
interested may consult for the former 
Keil and Nésgen, for the latter Holtz., 


H.C., and Weiss-Meyer.—Ver. 29. amd 
*leptx®, from Jericho, an important town 
every way; ‘the key—the ‘ Chiavenna 4 
—of Palestine to any invader from this 
quarter ” (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 305; the whole account there given 
should be read), situated in an oasis in 
the Judaean desert, caused by streams 
from the mountains above and springs 
in the valley ; with a flourishing trade 
and fine buildings, Herod’s palace in- 
cluded; two hours distant from the Jor- 
dan ; from thence to the summit a steep 
climb through a rocky ravine, haunt of 
robbers.—dxAos modvs, a great crowd 
going to the feast in Jerusalem.—Ver. 30. 
dxovcavres, etc. Luke explains that the 
blind man learnt that Jesus was passing 
in answer to inquiry suggested by the 
noise of a crowd. He knew who Jesus 
was: the fame of Jesus the Nazarene 
(Mk. and Lk.), the great Healer, had 
reached his ear,.—vids A.: popular Mes- 
sianic title (ix. 27, xv. 22).—Ver. 31. 
éweripmoev: same word as in xix. 13, 
and denoting similar action to that of 
the disciples in reference to the children, 
due to similar motives. Officious reve- 
rence has played a large part in the his- 
tory of the Church and of theology.— 
peitov é%xpatov, they cried out the more; 
ot course, repression ever defeats itself; 
peilov, adverb, here only in N.T.—Ver. 32. 
ébdvnoev might mean ‘addressed them” 
(Fritzsche), but “called them ” seems to 
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1B has exs for wpos, which Weiss thinks has come from the parall, 


$9 is wanting in BD (Tisch., W.H.). 


> wopeverbe in NBDLZ Orig. (Tisch., W.H.). 
‘ xarevav7s in SBCDLZ (Tisch., Trg., W.H.). 


> ayere in BD (W.H. in margin). 


suit the situation better ; ¢f. the parallels. 
—tt 0édere, etc., what do you wish me 
to do for you? Nota superfluous ques- 
tion; they were beggars as well as blind; 
they might want alms (vide Mk. x. 46). 
Mt. says nothing about their being beg- 
gars, but the question of Jesus implies 
it.—Ver, 33. tva dvoryaow ot dd. They 
desire the greater benefit, opening of 
their eyes, which shows that the eyes of 
their mind were open as to Christ’s 
power and will.—évotyéow, 2nd aorist 
subjunctive, for which the T. R. has the 
more common Ist aorist. — Ver. 34. 
om\ayxviobets. Note the frequent refer- 
ence to Christ’s pity in this gospel (ix. 
36, xiv. 14, xv. 32, and here).—tav 
éppdatwv, a synonym for é¢0adpév, as 
if with some regard to style which the 
scribes might have been expected to 
appreciate, but have not (6$8., thrice, 
T.R.).  Sppa is poetic in class. Greek.— 
FKokovOnoay, they followed Him, like the 
rest, without guide (sine hodego, Beng.), 
so showing at once that their eyes were 
opened and their hearts grateful. 
CHAPTER XXI, ENTRY INTO JERU- 
SALEM, ETC.—Vv. I-11. The entry (Mk. 
xi, I-11, Lk. xix, 29-44).—Ver. 1, te 
Hyytoay é, ‘l., when, etc. The evangelist 
does not, like a modern tourist, make 
formal announcement of the arrival at a 
point near Jerusalem when the Holy 
City came first into view, but refers to 
the fact in a subordinate clause. The 
manner of entry is the more important 
matter for him,—elg BnOdayr, to Beth- 
phage = the house of figs, mentioned 
here and in the synoptical parallels, no- 
where else in O, or N. T., but from Tal- 
mudic sources appears to have been a 
better known and more important place 
than Bethany (Buxtorf, Talm. Lex., p, 
i691). No trace of it now.—els 7. "0. +. 
*Ehatav, to the Mount of Olives; the els, 
in all the three phrases used to define 


the position, means near to, towards, not 
into.—tére, then, introducing what for the 
evangelist is the main event. Bengel’s 
comment is: vectura mysterii plena in- 
nuitury., It is possible to import too much 
mystery into the incident following.— 
Ver. 2. els tiv xopyy: that is,naturally, 
the one named, though if we take els 
before ByOdayi as = into, it might be 
Bethany, on the other side of the valley. 
Some think the two villages were prac- 
tically one (Porter, Handbook for Syria 
and Palestine, p. 180).—évov 8 wnat 
a@Xov, a she-ass with her foal, the latter 
alone mentioned in parall.; both named 
here for a reason which will appear.— 
Avoavtes Gydyete, loose and bring; with- 
out asking leave, as if they were their 
own.—Ver. 3. édv tis, etc. Of course it 
was to be expected that the act would be 
challenged.—épetre, ye shall say, future 
with imperative force.—8r1, recitative, in- 
troducing in direct form the words of the 
Master.—é Kupuos, the Lord or Master; 
not surely= Jehovah (Alford, G, T.), but 
rather to be taken in same sense as in 
Mt. viii. 25, or in ver. 30 of this chap.— 
avtdv xpeiav éxet, hath need of them; in 
what sense? Looking to the synop. 
narratives alone, one might naturally 
infer that the need was physical, due to 
the fatigue of a toilsome, tedious ascent. 
But according to the narrative in 4th 
Gospel the starting point of the day’s 
journey was Bethany (xii. 1, 12). The 
prophetic reference in ver. 4 suggests a 
wholly different view, vis., that the 
animals were needed to enable Jesus to 
enter Jerusalem in a manner conformable 
to prophetic requirements, and worthy ot 
the Messianic King. One is conscious 
of a certain reluctance to accept this as 
the exclusive sense of the ypeia. Lutte- 
roth suggests that Jesus did not wish to 
mix among the crowd of pilgrims on foot 
lest His arrival should be concealed and 
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2 kar 


emt in S$BLN. CD with many others omit the ems as in T. R. (emi 


$rofdytov Kal wedoy véov in Zech. ix. 9, Sept.). 
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the interest awakened by His presence 
lessened.—Ver. 4. tva mAnpw0ij: tva is 
to be taken here as always in this Gospel, 
in its strictly final sense. Such is the 
view of the evangelist and the view he 
wishes his readers to take. But it does 
not follow from this that Christ’s whole 
action proceeded from a conscious inten- 
tion to fulfil a prophecy. On the con- 
trary, the less intention on His part the 
greater the apologetic value of the corre- 
spondence between prophecy and fact. 
Action with intention might show that 
He claimed to be, not that He was, the 
Messiah. On the other hand, His right 
to be regarded as the Messiah would 
have stood where it was though He had 
entered Jerusalem on foot. That right 
cannot stand or fall with any such purely 
external circumstance, which can at best 
possess only the value of a symbol of 
those spiritual qualities which constitute 
intrinsic fitness for Messiahship. But 
Jesus, while fully aware of its entirely 
subordinate importance, might quite con- 
ceivably be in the mood to give it the 
place of a symbol, all the more that the act 
was in harmony with His whole policy of 
avoiding display and discouraging vulgar 
Messianic ideas and hopes. There was no 
pretentiousness in riding into Jerusalem 
on the foal of an ass. It was rather the 
meek and lowly One entering in character, 
and in a character not welcome to the 
proud worldly - minded Jerusalemites. 
The symbolic act was of a piece with 
the use of the title ‘‘Son of Man,” 
shunning Messianic pretensions, yet 

making them in a deeper way.—Ver. 5. 


4 ew avtov in NBDLZ. 


5 S9BD omit avtwy. 


The prophetic quotation, from Zech. ix. 
9, prefaced by a phrase from Isaiah Ixii. 
II, with some words omitted, and with 
some alteration in expression as com- 
pared with Sept. 

Vv. 7-11. Thy dvov Kal rdv Wadoy : 
that both were brought is carefully 
specified in view of the prophetic oracle 
as understood by the evangelist to refer 
to two animals, not to one under two 
parallel names. —éwé@yxav; the two 
disciples spread their upper garments 
on the two beasts, to make a seat for 
their Master.—kal éqrexdOicrev er. atTav : 
if the second ait@v be taken to have the 
same reference as the first the meaning 
will be that Jesus sat upon both beasts 
(alternately). But this would require 
the imperfect of the verb instead of the 
aorist. It seems best, with many ancient 
and modern interpreters, to refer the 
second avréy tothe garments, though on 
this view there is a certain looseness in 
the expression, as, strictly speaking, 
Jesus would sit on only one of the 
mantles, if He rode only on one animal. 
Fritzsche, while taking the second a. as 
referring to tpdria, thinks the evangelist 
means to represent Jesus as riding on 
both alternately,—Ver. 8. 6 8¢ wAciorros 
3xAos, etc., the most part of the crowd, 
follow the example of the two disciples, 
and spread their upper garments on 
the way, as it were to make a carpet for 
the object of their enthusiasm, after the 
manner of the peoples honouring their 
kings (vide Wetstein, ad loc.).—d\Aou 82 
Zeowrov: others, a small number com- 
paratively, took to cutting down branches 
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of trees and scattering them about on the 
way. Had they no upper garments, or 
did they not care to use them in that 
way? The branches, if of any size, 
would not improve the road, neither 
indeed would the garments. Lightfoot, 
perceiving this—“ hoc forsan equitantem 
prosterneret”’—thinks they used gar- 
ments and branches to make booths, as 
at the feast of tabernacles. It was well 
meant but embarrassing homage.—Ver. 9. 
ot dxAou: the crowd divided into two, 
one in front, one in rear, Jesus between. 
—tkpafov: lip homage followed the 
carpeting of the way, in words borrowed 
from the Psalter (Ps. cxviii. 25, 26), and 
variously interpreted by commentators. 
—Qeavva tH vig A. Hosanna (we 
sing) to the son of David (Bengel).— 
evoynpevos, etc. (and we say), ‘‘ Blessed, 
etc.,”’ repeating words from the Hallel 
used at the passover season.— Qaavva év 
rots tWlorors = may our Hosanna on 
earth be echoed and ratified in heaven! 
All this homage by deed and word speaks 
to a great enthusiasm, the outcome of 
the Galilean ministry; for the crowd 
consists of Galileans. Perhaps the 
incident at Jericho, the healing of the 
blind men, and the vociferated title Son 
of David with which they saluted the 
Healer, gave the keynote. A little 
matter moves a crowd when it happens 
at the right moment. The mood of a 
festive season was on them.—Ver, ro. 
éoe(oOy: even Jerusalem, frozen with 
religious formalism and socially un- 
demonstrative, was stirred by the 
popular enthusiasm as by a mighty wind 
or by an earthquake (ceopds), and 
asked (ver. 11), tis ottos;—é mpody- 
ms, etc.: a circumstantial answer 
specifying name, locality, and vocation ; 
not a low-pitched answer as Chrys. (and 


2 9 apodytys Ingous in SBD sah. cop. 
4 cov Ocov omitted in SBL verss. (W.H. omit in text). 


after him Schanz) thought (xapat{ydos 
jv aitév 4 yvdpn, wal tamewh Kal 
cweovppévn, Hom. Ixvi.), as if they were 
ashamed of their recent outburst of 
enthusiasm. Rather spoken with pride 
=the man to whom we have accorded 
Messianic honours is a countryman of 
ours, Jesus, etc. 

Vv. 12-17. Fesus visits the Temple 
(Mk. xi. rr, 15-19, Lk. xix. 45-48).— 
Ver. 12, etowAev, etc. He entered 
the Temple. When? Nothing to show 
that it was not the same day (vide Mk.). 
—éiéBadev. The fourth Gospel (ii. 14 f.) 
reports a similar clearing at the beginning 
of Christ’s ministry. Two questions have 
been much discussed. Were there one 
or two acts of this kind? and if only one 
was it at the beginning or at the end 
as reported by the Synop.? However 
these questions may be decided, it may 
be regarded as one of the historic 
certainties that Jesus did once at least 
and at some time sweep the Temple clear 
of the unholy traffic carried on there. 
The evangelists fittingly connect the act 
with the first visit of Jesus to Jer. they re- 
port—protest at first sight!—mdyras Tovs 
mod. Kal dy.: the article not repeated 
after kal. Sellers and buyers viewed as 
one company—kindred in spirit, to be 
cleared out wholesale.—ras rparéfas, 
etc.: these tables were in the court of 
the Gentiles, in the booths (tabernae) 
where all things needed for sacrifice 
were sold, and the money changers sat 
ready to give to all comers the didrachma 
for the temple tax in exchange for 
ordinary money at a small profit.— 
KohAvBiotGy, from xéAdAvBos, a small 
coin, change money, hence agio; hence 
our word to denote those who traded in 
exchange, condemned by Phryn., p. 440, 
while approving Kxé\AvBos. wT heOBRy. 
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says: KodAvBioral eloiy of tap’ jpiv 
heydpevor tpaefirurs KédAvBos yap 
ci8é5 éort vopioparos eves, Gowe 
Zxopev Tvxdv Apets rods SBododts 4 T 
&pyvpia (vide Hesychius and Suicer).— 
Tas jweptorepds, doves, the poor man’s 
offering. The traffic was necessary, and 
might have been innocent; but the 
trading spirit soon develops abuses 
which were doubtless rampant at that 

riod, making passover time a Jewish 
“ Holy Fair,” a grotesque and offensive 
combination of religion with shady 
morality.—Ver. 13. yéypomrat, it stands 
written, in Isaiah lvi. 7; from the Sept. 
but with omission of maovw tots eveovy, 
retained in Mk., and a_ peculiarly 
appropriate expression in the circum- 
stances, the abuse condemned having 
for its scene the court of the Gentiles.— 
onfdaov Ajotay, a den of robbers, a 
strong expression borrowed from another 
prophet (Jer. vil. rr), pointing probably 
to the avarice and fraud of the traders 
(rd yap drdrokepdés Anotpikdy wdbos 
tort, Theophy.), taking advantage of 
simple provincials, This act of Jesus 
has been justified by the supposed right 
of the zealot (Num. xxv. 6-13), which is 
an imaginary right: ‘ein unfindbar 
Artikel” (Holtz., H. C.), or by the re- 
forming energy befitting the Messiah 
(Meyer). It needed no other justifica- 
tion than the indignation of a noble soul 
at sight of shameless deeds. Jesus was 
the only person in Israel who could do 
such a thing. All others had become 
accustomed to the evil. 

Vv. 14-17, peculiar to Mt.—Ver. 14. 
muddol Kat xodol: that the blind and 
lame in the city should seek out Jesus is 
perfectly credible, though reported only 
by Mt. They would hear of the recent 


healing at Jericho, and of many other 
acts of healing, and desire to get a bene- 
fit for themselves, —Ver. 15. Ta Oavpdove: 
here only in N.T., the wonderful things, 
a comprehensive phrase apparently 
chosen to include all the notable things 
done by Jesus (Meyer), among which 
may be reckoned not only the cures, and 
the cleansing of the temple, but the en- 
thusiasm which He had awakened in the 
crowd, to the priests and scribes perhaps 
the most offensive feature of the situa- 
tion.—rots wwaidas, etc.: the boys and 
girls of the city, true to the spirit of youth, 
caught up and echoed the cry of the pil- 
grim crowd and shouted in the temple pre- 
cincts; “‘Hosanna,etc.”. ayavaxTyoav, 
they were piqued, like the ten (xx. 24).— 
Ver. 16. dxoveus, etc.: the holy men at- 
tack the least objectionable phenomenon 
because they could do so safely ; not the 
enthusiasm of the crowd, the Messianic 
homage, the act of zeal, all deeply offen- 
sive to them, but the innocent shouts of 
children echoing the cry of seniors. They 
were forsooth unseemly in such a place! 
Hypocrites and cowards! No fault found 
with the desecration of the sacred pre- 
cincts by an unhallowed traffic.—vat, 
yes, of course: cheery, hearty, yea, not 
without enjoyment of the ridiculous dis- 
tress of the sanctimonious guardians of 
the temple.—ot5. dvéyvwre as in xix. 4: 
felicitous citation from Ps. viii. 3, not to 
be prosaically interpreted as if children 
in arms three or four years old, still being 
suckled according to the custom of 
Hebrew mothers, were among the shout- 
ing juniors. These prompt happy cita- 
tions show how familiar Jesus was with 
the O. T.—Ver. 17. Byfavlav, Bethany, 
15 stadia from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), rest- 
ing place of Jesus in the Passion week— 
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true friends there (vide Stanley, S. and P.). 
—nidoOy, passed the night; surely not 
in the open air, as Wetstein and Grotius 
think. At passover time quarters could 
not easily be got in the city, but the 
house of Martha and Mary would be open 
to Jesus (cf. Lk. xxi. 37). 

Vv. 18-22. The barren fig tree (Mk. 
xi. 12-14, 19-26). —The story of two morn- 
ing journeys from Bethany to Jerusalem 
(vide Mk.) is here compressed into one.— 
Ver. 18. émelvace, He felt hungry. The 
fact seems to favour the hypothesis of a 
bivouac under the sky overnight. Why 
should one be hungry leaving the hospitable 
house of friends? (vide Mk.). This was 
no difficulty for the Fathers who regarded 
the hunger as assumed (oxmpariferar 
wewday, Euthy.).—Ver. 19. ov«fjv plav: 
els in late Greek was often used for tts, 
but the meaning here probably is that 
Jesus looking around saw a solitary fig 
tree.—éml ris 6500, by the wayside, not 
necessarily above (Meyer).—7Oev én’ 
airfv, came close to it, not climbed it 
(Fritzsche).—et ph pvdda: leaves only, 
no fruit. Jesus expected to find fruit. 
Perhaps judging from Galilean experi- 
ence, where by the lake-shore the fig 
time was ten months long (Joseph., Bell. 
J., iii. 108. Vide Holtz., H. C.), but 
vide on Mk. xi. 13.—od pyxére, etc. : ac- 
cording to some writers this was a pre- 
diction based on the observation that the 
tree was diseased, put in the form of a 
doom. So Bleek, and Furrer who r= 


marks: ‘*Then said He, who knew na- 
ture and the human heart, ‘ This tree 
will soon wither’; for a fig tree with full 
leaf in early spring without fruit is a dis- 
eased tree” (Wanderungen, p. 172).— 
kal é&. mwapaypijpa, cf. Mk.’s account. 
—Ver. 20. of pabyral, etc.: the disciples 
wondered at the immediate withering of 
the tree. Did they expect it to die, asa 
diseased tree, gradually ?—Ver. 21 con- 
tains a thought similar to that in xvii. 
20, q.U.—16 THs cuKAs, the matter of the 
fig tree, as if it were a small affair, not 
worth speaking about. The question of 
the disciples did not draw from Jesus ex- 
planations as to the motive of the male- 
diction. The cursing of the fig tree has 
always been regarded as of symbolic im- 
port, the tree being in Christ’s mind an 
emblem of the Jewish people, with a great 
show of religion and no fruit of reai 
godliness, This hypothesis is very 
credible, 

Vv. 23-27. Interrogation as to authority 
(Mk. xi. 27-33, Lk. xx. 1-8), wherewith 
suitably opens the inevitable final conflict 
between Jesus and the religious leaders 
of the people.—Ver. 23. éA@dvros abrod 
é. +. t.: coming on the second day to 
the temple, the place of concourse, where 
He was sure to meet His foes, nothing 
loath to speak His mind to them.— 
SiSdcKovTt: yet He came to teach, to do 
good, not merely to fight. —év of 
éfovoig, by what sort of authority? the 
auestion ever asked by the representa- 
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tives of established order and custom 
at epoch-making initiators. So the 
Judaists interrogated St. Paul as to his 
right to be an apostle.—ratra, vague (cf. 
xi, 25) and comprehensive. They have 
in view all the offences of which Jesus 
had been guilty, throughout His ministry 
—all well known to them—whatever He 
had done in the spirit of unconventional 
freedom which He had exhibited since 
His arrival in Jerusalem.—kat ris: the 
second question is but an echo of the 
first; the quality of the authority (arolq) 
depends on its source.—tavtny, this au- 
thority, which you arrogate, and which 
so many unhappily acknowledge. It was 
a question as to the legitimacy of an un- 
deniable influence. That spiritual power 
accredits itself was beyond the compre- 
hension of these legalists.— Ver. 24. 
Jesus replies by an embarrassing counter- 
question as to the ministry of the Baptist. 
—Néyov éva, hardly: one question for 
your many (Beng.) rather: a question, or 
thing, one and the same (cf. for els in 
this sense Gen. xli. 25, 26; 1 Cor. iii. 8, 
xi, 5), an analogous question as we should 
say; one answer would do for theirs and 
for His.—Ver. 25. 70 Bawriopa 7d 'I., 
the baptism as representing John’s whole 
ministry.—e§ otp. 4 && avé., from heaven 
or from men? The antithesis is foreign 
to legitimist moces of thought, which 
would combine the two: from heaven 
but through men; if not through men 
not from heaven. The most gigantic 
and baleful instance of this fetish in 
modern times is the notion of church 


sacraments and orders depending on ordi- 
nation. On the same principle St. Paul 
was no apostle, because his orders came 
to him “not from men nor by man,” 
Gal. i. 1.—2av efropev, etc. The audible 
and formal answer of the scribes was 
ov« otSapev, in ver. 27. All that goes be- 
fore from éay to wpopyrny is the reasoning 
on which it was based, either unspoken 
(wap’ or év éavtots, Mt.) or spoken to 
each other (wpdés, Mk. xi. 31); not likely 
to have been overheard, guessed rather 
from the puzzled expression on their 
faces.—ovK émotevoare: the reference 
here may be to John’s witness to Jesus, 
or it may be general = why did ye not re- 
ceive his message as a whole ?—Ver. 26. 
éav Se, etc.: the mode of expression here 
is awkward. Meyer finds in the sentence 
an aposiopesis=“ if we say of men—we 
fear the people”. What they mean is: 
we must not say of men, because we fear, 
etc. (cf. Mk.).—Ver. 27. ovde éya, etc. : 
Jesus was not afraid to answer their 
question, but He felt it was not worth 
while giving an answer to opportunists. 
Vy. 28-32. Parable of the two sons, 
in Mt. only, introduced by the familiar 
formula, r¢ 82 ipiv Soxet (xvii. 25, xviii. 
12), and having for its aim to contrast 
the conduct of the Pharisees towards the 
Baptist with that of the publicans. And 
as the publicans are simply used as a 
foil to bring out more clearly the Pharisaic 
character, the main subject of remark, it 
is highly probable that the son who 
represents the Pharisee was mentioned 
first, and the son who represents the 
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v.17iix.4. €ritev,? OF Odkw: Uorepoy Sé ?petapednOels, darydOe. 
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iat. 


XXI. 


29. ‘O Sé doxpuleis 
30. Kat 
6 8€ droxpilels efter, "Eys, 
Tis ék t&v Sdo éroince 16 O€Anpa TOs 


- 8. ~ a n a 
Heb. vii. Tatpés;” Aéyoucw att,’ “‘O mpatos.”* Adyer adtois 6 “Ingois, 


ai. 


tiv Baothelay tod Geo. 


“"Auhy héyw Suty, Ste of TeAGvon Kat at wépvar mpodyoucw Spas eis 
32. AOe yap mpds Spas "lwdvvys® év 


A lal nn a c 
a Cf. 2 Pet. 7684 Sixarocdvns, Kal ovK émotedcate aut, ot S¢ TehGvar Kal at 


« 2 (0805 
THs aAn- 
Oeias). A a hin 
TOU TTLOTEUCQL QUTO. 


mépvat éwioreucav autO- Speis Sé iSdvres od © perepedyOnTe Uatepor 


1 wov is wanting in ¥CDLAZ. Tisch., Trg., omit, W.H. relegate to margin. 
2 B inverts the order of the two answers, so that verses 29, 30 stand thus: eyw, 


KUpLE, KaL OVK arnAGev. apomehOwv Se Tw Sevtepw etrev wravTes. 
ov Gehw* votepov petapednOets amndée. 


€LTFEV. 


o Se arroxpifers 
Though supported only by some 


cursives and versions this reading of B commends itself as the true one, and it has 


been adopted by W.H. and Weiss. 
3 *SBDL omit auto. 


* Of course this should be 6 torepos on B’s reading of wv. 29, 30. 


Vide below. Syr. Sin. is not on the side of B. 


So in B. 


5 lwavvns before mpos v. in SBCL 33. © ovSe in B. Some cursives and versions, 


publican second; the order in which 
they stand in B, and adopted by W. and 
H. The parable, therefore, should read 
thus: “A certain man had two sons. 
He said to one, Go work, etc. He re- 
plied, Yes, sir, and went not. To the 
other he said the same. He replied, I 
will not, and afterwards went.”—Ver. 28. 
7 Gparedk@vi: constant need of work in 
a vineyard, and of superintendence of 
workers.—Ver. 29. éy#: laconic and em- 
phatic as if eager to obey—xvpve, with 
all due politeness, and most filial recogni- 
tion of paternal authority, the two 


words = our “ Yes, sir”.—Ver. 30, od 
0éAw, I will not, I am not inclined; rude, 
sulky, unmannerly, disobedient, and 


making no pretence to filial loyalty.— 
Ver. 31. To the question, Who did the 
will of the father? the answer, when the 
parable is arranged as above, must, of 
course, be 6 totepos; the may-sayer, 
not the yea-sayer, It is a wonder any 
answer was given at all when the pur- 
port of the parable was so transparent.— 
ot héyw %.: introducing here, as 
always, a very important assertion, The 
statement following would give deadly 
offence to the Pharisees.—redGvat, aép- 
vat, the publicans and the harlots, the 
two socially lowest classes. Jesus speaks 
here from definite knowledge, not only 
of what had happened in connection 
with the Baptist ministry, but of facts 
connected with Hisown. He has doubt- 


less reminiscences of the ‘‘ Capernaum 
mission ”’ (chap. viii. 9-13) to go upon.— 
a podyouorwy,go before,anticipate (mpohap- 
Bdvovoww, Euthy.), present tense: they 
are going before you now ; last first, first 
last. Chrysostom, in Hom. Ixvii., gives 
an interesting story of a courtesan of 
his time in illustration of this.—Ver. 32. 
év 680 Sixaiocvvys: not merely in the 
sense of being a good pious man with 
whose life no fault could be found 
(Meyer; the Fathers, Chrys., Euthy., 
Theophy.), but in the specific sense of 
following their own legal way. John 
was a conservative in religion not less 
than the Pharisees. He differed from 
them only by being thoroughly sincere 
and earnest, They could not, therefore, 
excuse themselves for not being sympa- 
thetic towards him on the ground of his 
being an innovator, as they could with 
plausibility in the case of Jesus. The 
meaning thus is: He cultivated legal 
piety like yourselves, yet, etc.—ipeis 88 
tSévres, when ye saw how the sinful took 
John’s summons to repent ye did not 
even late in the day follow their ex. 
ample and change your attitude. They 
were too proud to take an example from 
ublicans and harlots.—rot moredoat, 
inf, of result with rot. 

Vv. 33-46. Parable of the rebellious 
vine-dressers (Mk. xii, 1-12, Lk. xx. 9-19). 
—Ver. 33. GAAnv w. &., hear another 
parable; spoken at the same time, and 
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33. “"ANAny wapaBodty dxodoate. avOpwnds Tis} fv olxodeo- 


néts, Sorts ebvteucey dpmehova, kal *paypov att mepiéOyke, 
kat *dpugev év adtS tAnvdv, Kal @eoddpnoe " Upyov, Kat é&éSoro 
34- 


kaptav, améotede Tods Sodhous adtod mpds Tos yewpyous, haBeiv 


aitév yewpyois, kal dredipnoer. 


r Mk. xii. x. 
Lk. xiv. 

2 23. Eph. 

2 Se 7 5 3} @y % Ch. ax. 

. XXV, 
oTe OE nyyioev oO KaLp iS TWV 13. Mk 
xii, I. 

t Rev. xiv. 


Tods Kapmods adtod: 35. Kat haBdvtes ot yewpyot tods Bovhous 79, 203 
2 xix, 15. 
adtod, ov pev eerpay, Sy Sé darékteway gy Se Y eAvOoBdAnoay. u Mk. xii. x. 
Pp > a] ik 


36. wddw dméotedey GAAous Sovhous TAelovas Toy MpéTwy: Kai 


id a 
éroinoav adtois doattus. 


ec A 
tov vidv adtod, éywr, "’Evtpamjgovrat Tov vidv pou. 
‘ a 
yewpyot iSdvres tov vidy elroy év EauTots, Ottds éorw 
a , 
Sedte, dmoKtetvwper ator, kai KaTdoxwpev 8 shy kdypovopiay abTou. xii. 9, 


1 gis wanting in many uncials. 


xiii. 45 
xiv. 28. 


v Ch. xxiii. 
37. borepov 8¢ dméotehe pds adtods 37. Lk. 
: xiii. 34. 
38. Ot Se Acts vil 
56. 
& KAnpovdpos * w Lk. xviii. 
a,4. Heb. 


2 g&eSero in BCL. efeBoro is a grammatical correction. 
8 gxapev in SBDLZ 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


of kindredimport. The abrupt introduc- 
tion betrays emotion. Jesus is aware 
that He has given mortal offence, and 
here shows His knowledge by_fore- 
shadowing His own doom. The former 
parable has exposed the insincerity of 
the leaders of Israel, this exposes their 
open revolt against even divine authority. 
—épmedava: it is another vineyard par- 
able. ‘They were both probably extem- 
porised, the one suggesting the other, 
the picture of nondoing calling up the 
companion picture of misdoing.—dpaypov 
a. Teptednke, etc. : detailed description 
of the pains taken by the landlord in the 
construction of the vineyard, based on 
Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (chap. v. 2), 
all with a view to fruitfulness, and to 
fruit of the best kind; for the owner, at 
least, is very much in earnest: a hedge 
to protect against wild beasts, a press 
and vat that the grapes may be squeezed 
and the juice preserved, a tower that the 
ripe fruit may not be stolen.—é£éSero, 
let it out on hire; on what terms—whether 
for a rent in money or on the metayer 
system, produce divided between owner 
and workers—does not here appear. The 
latter seems to be implied in the parallels 
(Mk. xii. 2, dard TOV xaptav, Lk. xx. Io, 
ards TOU Kapmov).—amredhunoey, went 
abroad, to leave them freedom, and also 
to give them time; for the newly planted 
vines would not bear fruit for two or 
three years. No unreasonableness in 
this landlord.—Ver. 34. Katpos: not 
merely the season of the year, but the 
time at which the new vines might be 
expected to bear.—rovs kaptrovs: the 


whole, apparently implying a money rent. 
The mode of tenure probably not thought 
of by this evangelist.—aitot should prob- 
ably be referred to the owner, not to the 
vineyard = “‘his fruits,” as in A. V.— 
Ver. 35. AaPdvres of y., etc. The 
husbandmen treat the messengers in the 
most barbarous and truculent manner: 
beating, killing, stoning to death; highly 
improbable in the natural sphere, but 
another instance in which parables have 
to violate natural probability in order to 
describe truly men’s conduct in the 
spiritual sphere. On éSe(pay Kypke re- 
remarks: the verb Sépew for verberare is 
so rare in profane writers that some have 
thought that for @Sepay should be read 
%Sypav, from Salpw.—Ver. 36. arhelovas 
x. w., more than the first. Some take 
ad. as referring to quality rather than 
number: better than the former (Bengel, 
Goebel, etc.), which is a legitimate but 
not likely rendering. The intention is 
to emphasise the number of persons sent 
(prophets).—adcavTws: no difference in 
the treatment; savage mood chronic.— 
Ver. 37. tortepov, not afterwards merely, 
but finally, the last step was now to be 
taken, the mission of the son and heir ; 
excuses conceivable hitherto: doubt as to 
credentials, a provoking manner in those 
sent, etc.; not yet conclusively proved 
that. deliberate defiance is intended. 
The patient master will make that clear 
before taking further steps.—évtpamt- 
covras (pass. for mid.), they will show 
respect to. It is assumed that they will 
have no difficulty in knowing him.—Ver. 
38, iSdvres: neither have they; they 
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Lk. xxiv. 


~~ ~ n ~ ” 
a7. JohnadT@ Tods Kaptrods év Tots Katpois adTav. 


41. A€youow adt@, “ Kaxots Kak@s Gtrohécet abtous * 
xiv. 49. kal Tov dpmehdva éxSdcerat! GAdois yewpyois, oitwes drodwooucw 


42. Adye adtots 6 


Vv. 39. e A Pe , 
y Mie vili, "Inaods, “ OdSdmote avéyywre év Tals * ypadats, ‘ AlOov ov 7 dwredoxt- 


31; xii, 1 


Lk. ix. 22, HAGOY OL oiKOSopodrTEs, OFTOS eyeryjOn els KEparhy yorias: Tapa 


Heb. xii 
17 al, 


1 exSw@oerat in all uncials nearly. 


recognise at once the son and heir, and 
resolve forthwith on desperate courses, 
which are at once carried out. They 
eject the son, kill him, and seize the in- 
heritance, The action of the parable is 
confined to a single season, the mes- 
sengers following close on each other. 
But Jesus obviously has in His eye the 
whole history of Israel, from the settle- 
ment in Canaan till His own time, and 
sees in it God’s care about fruit (a holy 
nation), the mission of the successive 
prophets to insist that fruit be forth- 
coming, and the persistent neglect and 
disloyalty ofthe people. Neglect, for there 
was no fruit to give to the messengers, 
though that does not come out in the 
parable. The picture is a very sombre 
one, but it is broadly true, Israel, on 
the whole, had not only not done God’s 
will, but had badly treated those who 
urged her to do it. She killed her 
prophets (Mt. xxiii. 37). 

Vv. 40-46. Application—8rav otv 
€\0y 6 wy etc.: what would you expect 
the owner to do after such ongoings 
have been reported to him? Observe 
the subjunctive after ray compared with 
the indicative Ryytoev after Ste, ver. 34. 
ére points to a definite time past, dray 
is indefinite (vide Hermann, Viger, p. 
437)-—Ver. 41. Aéyouvot, they say: who? 
the men incriminated, though they could 
not but see through the thin veil of the 
allegory. In Mk. and Lk. the words 
appear to be put into Christ’s mouth.— 
Kakovs KaK@s darohéoer; a solemn fact 
classically expressed (‘‘en Graeci ser- 
monis peritiam in Matthaeo’’—Raphel, 
Annot.) = He will badly destroy bad 
men.—ofrwves, such as; he will give out 
the vineyard to husbandmen ofa different 
stamp.—r. K. év tots Katpots atrav: 
the fruits in their (the fruits’) seasons, 
regularly year by year.—Ver. 42. 
ovdérote avéyvwre, etc.: another of 
Christ’s impromptu felicitous quotations ; 


oA Kupiou éyéveto auth, kat €or. Soupacth év dpbarpois Hpav ee 


exSogerat in minusc. only. 


from Ps. cxviii. 22, 23 (Sept.). This quota- 
tion contains, in germ, another parable, 
in which the ejected and murdered heir 
of the former parable becomes tne re- 
jected stone of the builders of the theo- 
cratic edifice; only, however, to become 
eventually the accepted honoured stone 
of God. It is an apposite citation, 
because probably regarded as Messianic 
by those in whose hearing it was made (it 
was so regarded by the Rabbis—Schdtt- 
gen, ad loc.), and because it intimated 
to them that by killing Jesus they would 
not be done with Him.—Ver. 43. a 
rovro, introducing the application of the 
oracle, and implying that tne persons 
addressed are the builders = therefore.— 
} Baotrela r. 6.: the doom is forfeiture 
of privilege, the kingdom taken from 
them and given to others.—é@ve., to a 
nation; previously, as Paul calls it, a 
no nation (ov €@ve, Rom. x. 19), the 
reference being, plainly, to the heathen 
world,—rovotvrt tT. k. ae: cf. iii. 8, 10; 
vii. 17, bringing forth the fruits of it (the 
kingdom). The hope that the new 
nation will bring forth the fruit is the 
ground of the transference. God elects 
with a view to usefulness; a useless 
elect people has no prescriptive rights.— 
Ver. 44. This verse, bracketed by W.H., 
found in the same connection in Lk. 
(xx. 18), looks rather like an interpola- 
tion, yet it suits the situation, serving as 
a solemn warning to men meditating 
evil intentions against the Speaker.—é 
aeoawv ; he who falls on the stone, as if 
stumbling against it (Is. viii, 14)— 
ovvOhag@ncerat, shall be broken in 
pieces, like an earthen vessel falling ona 
rock, This compound is found only in 
late Greek authors.—é¢’ dv 8 av wécy, 
on whom it shall fall, in judgment. The 
distinction is between men who believe 
not in the Christ through misunderstand 
ing and those who reject Him through 
an evil heart of unbelief. Both suffer in 
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43. Ata todto héyw ipiv, Str dpOjcerar ad ipav i Bacthela tod 


Geos, Kal SoOjcerar Over wovodyTs Tods Kaptods abris. 44. Kat 6 


qweabv émt tov AOov todTov “auvOacOycerar: eb” dv 8 av wéoy, Lk. xx. 18 


"Aukpyoer adtdv Bed 


45. Kat dxotcavtes of dpxtepets Kat ota Lk. xx. 28 


Papicaiot tds tapaBohas adtod éyvwoay Ste wept aitav héyer* 


46. Kal Lnrodvtes adtév Kparioat, epoBybyoay rods dx dous, 


ered} 2 ds 8 mpopytyy abtdv eixov. 


1 This whole ver. (44) 


is omitted in D, 33, old Latin versions, Orig., etc. Tisch. 


omits and W.H. bracket. Weiss regards it as genuine, and thinks that if it had come 
in from Lk. it would have stood after ver. 42. 


3 ewes in WBDL 33. 


consequence, but not in the same way, 
or to the same extent. The one is 
broken, hurt in limb; the other crushed 
to powder, which the winds blow away. 
—Arcprjoer, from Aucpds, a winnowing 
fork, to winnow, to scatter to the winds, 
implying reduction to dust capable of 
being so scattered = grinding to powder 
(conteret, Vulg.). For the distinction 
taken in this verse, cf. chaps. xi. 6; xii. 
31, 32.—Ver. 45- The priests and 
Pharisees of course perceived the drift of 
these parabolic speeches about the two 
sons, the vine-dressers, and the rejected 
stone, and (ver. 46) would have appre- 
hended Him on the spot (Lk. xx. 19) 
had they not feared the people.—é7el, 
since, introducing the reason of the fear, 
same as in ver. 26.—els mpodytyv = os 
a., ver. 26, and in xiv. 5, also in reference 
to John. On this use of els vide Winer, 
§ 32, 4) be 

CHAPTER XXII. PARABLE OF THE 
WEDDING FEAST AND ENCOUNTERS 
wiTH OPpponENTS.— Vv. 1-14. The 
royal wedding.—This parable is peculiar 
to Mt., and while in some respects very 
suitable to the situation, may not un- 
reasonably be suspected to owe its place 
here to the evangelist’s habit of grouping 
kindred matter. The second part of the 
parable referring to the man without a 
wedding robe has no connection with the 
present situation, or with the Pharisees 
who are supposed to be addressed. An- 
other question has been much discussed, 
viz., whether this parable was spoken by 
Jesus at all on any occasion, the idea of 
many critics being that it is a parable of 
Christ’s reconstructed by the evangelist 
or some other person, so as to make it 
cover the sin and fate of the Jews, the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the Divine 
demand for righteousness in all recipients 
ot His grace. The resemblance between 


3 eg in NBL (Tisch., W.H.). 


this parable and that of the Supper, in 
Lk. xiv. 16-24, is obvious. Assuming 
that Jesus uttered a parable of this type, 
the question arises: which of the two 
forms given by Mt. and Lk. comes 
nearer to the original? The general 
verdict is in favour of Luke’s. As to the 
question of the authenticity of Mt.’s 
parable, the mere fact that the two 
parables have a common theme and 
many features similar is no proof that 
both could not proceed from Jesus, Why 
should not the later parable be the same 
theme handled by the same Artist with 
variations so as to make it serve a 
different while connected purpose, the 
earlier being a parable of Grace, the 
later a parable of Fudgment upon grace 
despised or abused? If the didactic 
aim of the two parables was as just in- 
dicated, the method of variation was 
preferable to the use of two parables 
totally unconnected. ‘‘ What is common 
gives emphasis to what is peculiar, and 
bids us mark what it is that is judged” 
(The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 
463). The main objections to the 
authenticity of the parable are its 
allegorical character, and its too distinct 
anticipation of history. The former ob- 
jection rests on the assumption that 
Jesus uttered no parables of the allegorical 
type. On this, vide remarks on the 
parable of the Sower, chap. xiii. 

Ver. 1. év wapaPodais, the plural does 
not imply more than one parable, but 
merely indicates the style of address = 


parabolically.—Ver. 2. yapovs, a 
wedding feast; plural, because the 
festivities lasted for days, seven in 


Judges xiv. 17. The suggestion that the 
feast is connected with the handing over 
of the kingdom to the son (‘‘ quem pater 
successorem declarare volebat,” Kuinoel) 
is not to be despised. The marriage 
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XXII. 1. KAI daoxpiets 6 "Ingots mdédw etmev adtois év mapa- 
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xiv. 8 (inPaowdel, Satis éroinae *ydpous TO vid abtod> 3. Kai dméorehe 


all plural). 

b vide Ch, 
1x. 13. I a 
Cor.x.27, 00K 4Qedov édOeiv. 

c Lk. xi. 38; 
xiv. 12. 

d Acts xiv. \ 
13. 
Axe 335 x04 

e here only y&pous. 


tods SovAous avTod "Kaddoat Tods KekAnpévous els Tods ydpous, Kal 
4. NMddw daréorehey GAAous Soddous, A€yor, 
Etrate Tots KexAnpévots, ‘ISU, 73° dprotdy pou hroipaca,” of *raipoi 
Heb. pou Kat Ta SouTioTd TeOuuéva, Kai mdvTa EToa: Sedre eis Tods 
5. OF 8 dpedjoavres GrydOov, 6 pév® eis dv tdrov 


neh dypdy, 6 Sé8 cist Thy éuropiay adtod~ 6. of S€ Aowmot Kparycartes 


1 avrots after wapaBodats in S$BDL (modern editors). 
2 yrowupaxa in $$BCDLE and adopted by modern editors, 
3 og pev, os Se in $$BCLE, several cursives. 


4 em in SWECD, 13, 33, 69, etc. 


and recognition of the son as heir to the 
throne might be combined, which would 
give to the occasion a political signifi- 
cance, and make appearance at the 
marriage a test of loyalty. Eastern 
monarchs had often many sons by 
different wives, and heirship to the 
throne did not go by primogeniture, but 
by the pleasure of the sovereign, deter- 
mined in many cases by affection for a 
favourite wife, as in the case of Solomon 
(Koetsveld, de Gelijk.)—Ver. 3. nkahéoar 
wTovs KexAnpévous, to invite the already 
invited. This second invitation seems 
to accord with Eastern custom (Esther 
vi. 14). The first invitation was given 
to the people of Israel by the prophets 
in the Messianic pictures of a good time 
coming. This aspect of the prophetic 
_ ministry was welcomed, Israel never 
responded to the prophetic demand for 
righteousness, as shown in the parable of 
the vine-dressers, but they were pleased to 
hear of God’s gracious visitation in the 
latter days, to be invited to a feast in the 
indefinite future time. How they would 
act when the feast was due remained to 
be seen.—rovs SovAovs, the servants, are 
John the Baptist and Jesus Himself, 
whose joint message to their generation 
was; the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
feast time at length arrived.—ov« 70edov 
é\@civ. Israel in all her generations had 
been willing in a general way, quite in- 
tending to come; and the generation of 
John and Jesus were also willing in a 
general way, if it had only been the 
right son who was going to be married. 
How could they be expected to accept 
the obscure Nazarene for Bridegroom 


and Heir?—Ver. 4. &ddovs BovdAous 
refers to the apostles whose ministry 
gave to the same generation a second 
chance.—elwate: the second set of 
messengers are instructed what to say; 
they are expected not merely to invite to 
but to commend the feast, to provoke 
desire.—tSov, to arrest attention.— 
Gpioréy pov, the midday meal, as 
distinct from Seimvoy, which came later 
in the day (vide Lk. xiv. 12, where both 
are named = early dinner and supper). 
With the dpiorov the festivities begin.— 
rofpaka, perfect, I have in readiness.— 
Tavpot, oitiora, bulls, or oxen, and fed 
beasts: speak to a feast on a vast scale. 
—reOupeéva, slain, and therefore must be 
eaten without delay. The word is often 
used in connection with the slaying of 
sacrificial victims, and the idea of 
sacrifice may be in view here (Koetsveld). 
—mdyvrta, etc.: all things ready, come to 
the feast. This message put into the 
mouths of the second set of servants 
happily describes the ministry of the 
apostles compared with that of our Lord, 
as more urgent or aggressive, and pro- 
claiming a more developed gospel. 
“They talked as it were of oxen and 
fed beasts and the other accompaniments 
of a feast, with an eloquence less 
dignified, but more fitted to impress the 
million with a sense of the riches of 
Divine grace” (The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ). 

Vv. 5-7. of St duedyoavres dari dOov. 
The Vulgate resolves the participle and 
translates: ‘‘neglexerunt et abierunt,” so 
also the A.V. and R.V.; justly, for the 
participle points out the state of mind 
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7. “Axotoas Sé 61 Lk. xi. 45; 
2. 


xviii. 32. 


Bacideds! dpyicdy, nal mwéppas TA Sotpatedpata? avrod dmédeve Acts xiv.s. 


a , An 

rods povets éxelvous, Kal Thy WéAw adrav *évémpyce. 8. Tére Aéyer ot. 
~ / > 

rots SovAots avTod, ‘O pev ydpos eroupds eotu, of SE KeKAnpevor ovK 

g. wopeverOe otv emt Tas ‘Sre€S80ug Tov 6dav, Kal 


qoav a&éror. 


Scous av edpyte, Kadéoate eis Tods ydpous. 

of SodAor éxetvor els Tas S80ds curyyayov mdvtas Scous® evpor, 
, j ‘ > 6 os ‘ > YA 6 < , 4 

mrovnpots ite Kai dyabods: Kat émdyjodn 6 ydyos dvoKe evar. 


is rare in Mt.; here, Ch. xxvii. 48, xxviii. 12. Often in Acts and Heb. 


k. xxiii. 


Acts 
xxiii. 10, 
a7. Rev. 
ix. 16; xix. 


IA, 19. 
Io. Kat étehOdvtes ® fae 
i here only 


1 For axovoas S80 Bac. NBL have o Se BactAevs. 


2D has to orpatevpa (Trg. in margin). 


3 ovs in ND (W.H). 


which gave rise to the conduct specified. 
They treated the pressing invitations 
and glowing descriptions of the servants 
with indifference.—és pév, 5s 8: this 
one to his own (iStov for adrot = proprius 
for suus) field, that one to his trading 
(gpopiav here only in N. T. Cf. Lk. at 
this point).—Ver. 6. Aovrol, the rest, as 
if of dpeArjoavtes were only a part, the 
greater part, of the invited, while the 
expression by itself naturally covers the 
whole. Weiss finds in Aourol a trace of 
patching: the parable originally referred 
to the people of Israel as a whole, but 
Mt. introduced a reference to the San- 
hedrists and here has them specially 
in view as the Aotwol. Koetsveld 
remarks on the improbability of the 
story at this point : men at a distance— 
rulers of provinces—could not be invited 
in the morning with the expectation of 
their being present at the palace by mid- 
day. So far this makes for the hypothesis 
of remodelling by a second hand. But 
even in Christ’s acknowledged parables 
improbabilities are sometimes introduced 
to meet the requirements of the case; 
¢.g., in Lk.’s version of the parable all 
refuse. —xpatyjoavres . . - UB. Kat 
améxrewav: acts of open rebellion in- 
évitably leading to war. This feature, 
according to Weiss, lies outside the 
picture. Not so, if the marriage feast 
was to be the occasion for recognising 
the son as heir. Then refusal to come 
meant withholding homage, rebellion in 
the bud, and acts of violence were but 
the next step.—Ver. 7. Ta oTpatetpara 
the plural appears surprising, but the 
meaning seems to be, not separate 
armies sent one after another, but forces. 
—amddece, évérpyoev: the allegory here 
evidently refers to the destruction of 


in N. 
(Pan ines's 
cxix. 136). 
j This part. 
4 yupdov in BL (Tisch., W.H.). 
Jerusalem; no argument against 


authenticity, if xxiv. 2 be a word of 
Jesus. Note that the destruction of 
Jerusalem is represented as taking place 
before the calling of those without = the 
Gentiles. This is not according to the 
historic fact. This makes for authenticity, 
as a later allegorist would have been 
likely to observe the historical order 
(vide Schanz). 

Vv. 8-10. tére: after the second set of 
servants, as many as survived, had re- 
turned and reported tlieir ill-success.— 
héyetr, he says to them,—érousos, ready, 
and more.—Ver. 9. émt ras Sve§dSous 
is variously interpreted: at the crossing- 
places of the country roads (Fritzsche, 
De Wette, Meyer, Goebel); or at the 
places in the city whence the great roads 
leading into the country start (Kypke, 
Loesner, Kuinoel, Trench, Weiss). ‘‘Ac- 
cording as we emphasise one or other 
prep. in the compound word, either: the 
places whence the roads run out, or 
Oriental roads passing into the city 
through gates” (Holtz, H. C.). The 
second view is the more likely were it 
only because, the time pressing, the 
place where new guests are to be found 
must be near at hand. In the open 
spaces of the city, strangers from the 
country as well as the lower population 
of the town could be met with; the 
foreign element = Gentiles, mainly in 
view.—Ver. 10. movnpovs Te kal dyabous: 
not in the mood to make distinctions. 
ve connects woy, and dyad. together as 
one company = all they found, of all 
sorts, bad or good, the market-place 
swept clean.—émArjoOn, was filled ; satis- 
factory after the trouble in getting guests 
at all._vupdav, the marriage dining- 
hall; in ix. 15 the brideshamber. 
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55. 


éxet dvOpwmrov otk évdeSupevov Evdupa ydpou: 12. kal Aéyer aur, 


“Eraipe, mds elon Oes Oe ph Exwv Evdupa ydpou; ‘O Sé | épipdOy. 


1 ver. 34. 
Mk. ra! 
iv. 39. L 


13. téte elwev & Bactheds! Tots Sraxdvois, Afoavtes avtod 
.médas Kal xeipas, dpate avrév Kal éxBddere? eis 1d oKdros TO 


Tim v.18. eidtepov> éxet ora. 6 kAauOpds Kai 6 Bpuvypds tay d8drTor. 


14. Twodhot ydp eior Knol, 8dtyou Sé éxXexrol.” 
fic VOM PL 


oH PL 


MA< FF zt hig: 5 
1 eutrev after Baoidevs in MBL, cursives (33, etc.). 


ue 
/ Sr EKAEK ; 


2 For apare a. xat exB. BL have simply exBadere avrov (Tisch., W.H.). 


Vv. 11-14. The man without a wedding 
garment.—Though this feature has no 
connection with the polemic against the 
Sanhedrists, it does not follow, as even 
Weiss (Matthaus-Evang.) admits, that 
it was not an authentic part of a parable 
spoken by Jesus. It would form a suit- 
able pendant to any parable of grace, as 
showing that, while the door of the king- 
dom is open to all, personal holiness 
cannot be dispensed with.—Ver. 11. 0ea- 
gac@at: we are not to suppose that the 
king came in to look out for offenders, 
but rather to show his countenance to his 
guests and make them welcome.—dv@po- 
gov, etc.: while he was going round 
among the guests smiling welcome and 
speaking here and there a gracious word, 
his eye lighted on a man without a 
wedding robe. Only one? More might 
have been expected in such a company, 
but one suffices to illustrate the principle. 
—oix év5ed.: we have here an example of 
occasional departure from the rule that 
participles in the N, T. take py as the 
negativein all relations,—Ver. 12. éraipe, 
as in xx, 13.—1md@s elow\Oes Ode: the 
question might mean, By what way did 
you come in? the logic of the question 
being, had you entered by the door you 
would have received a wedding robe like 
the rest, therefore you must have come 
over a wall or through a window, or 
somehow slipped in unobserved (Koets- 
veld). This assumes that the guests 
were supplied with robes by the king’s 
servants, which in the circumstances is 
intrinsically probable. All had to come 
in a hurry as they were, and some would 
have no suitable raiment, even had there 
been time to put iton. What the custom 
was is not very clear, The parable 
leaves this point in the background, and 
simply indicates that a suitable robe was 
necessary, however obtained, The king’s 
question probably means, how dared you 
come hither without, etc. 2—pi €xwv: pi 


this time, not ov, as in ver. 11, implying 
blame. Euthymius includes the ques- 
tion as to how the man got in among the 
matters not to be inquired into, &a tiv 
avrovoplay (freedom) tis mapaBodijs.— 
6 82 éptpw6yn, he was dumb, not so much 
from a sense of guilt as from confusion 
in presence of the great king finding 
fault, and from fear of punishment.— 
Ver. 13. tots Staxdvois, the servants 
waiting on the guests, cf. Lk. xxii. 27, 
John ii. 5.—8yoavres, éxBadete: dispro- 
portionate fuss, we are apt to think, 
about the rude act of an unmannerly 
clown. Enough surely simply to turn 
him out, instead of binding him hand 
and foot as a criminal preparatory to 
some fearful doom. But matters of eti- 
quette are seriously viewed at courts, 
especially in the East, and the king’s 
temper is already ruffled by previous 
insults, which make him jealous for his 
honour. And the anger of the king 
serves the didactic aim of the parable, 
which is to enforce the lesson: sin not 
because grace abounds. After all the 
doom of the offender is simply to be 
turned out of the festive chamber into the 
darkness of night outside.—éxet gorau, 
etc.: stock-phrase descriptive of the 
misery of one cast out into the darkness, 
possibly no part of the parable. On 
this expression Furrer remarks: ‘* How 
weird and frightful, for the wanderer 
who has lost his way, the night, when 
clouds cover the heavens, and through 
the deep darkness the howling and teeth- 
grinding of hungry wolves strike the ear 
of the lonely one! Truly no figure could 
more impressively describe the anguish of 
the God-forsaken” (Wanderungen, p. 
181),—Ver. 14. woddol yap: if, as yap 
might suggest, the concluding aphorism 
referred exclusively to the fate of the 
unrobed guest, we should be obliged to 
conclude that the story did not supply a 
good illustration of its truth, only one 
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15. Tére wopevdévtes of Paprcator cupBodAtov EAaBov Smws abtdy m here only 
1 


5 n . * 
™mayidciowow év Moyo. 16. Kal dwooté\Nousw adT@ tods palytas vide below. 


n Mk. xii.14. 


aitay peta Tov “Hpwdiavrar, héyovtes,! “ ArSdoKade, oldapev OTL Johnx.13; 


GAnOs et, Kal thy 638v Tod Oeod ev ddyciq BSdoxers, kal od 
™ udder cou Trept oddevds, oF yap °Bdémets cis mpdowroy dvOpdruy. 


xiis 6; 1 


(7a Kara mpogwror). 


1 Neyovras in SBL in agreement with podyras. The reading Aeyovres has CDAZ 
al. in its favour, but modern editors prefer the other. 


out of many guests called being rejected. 
But the gnome really expresses the 
didactic drift of the whole parable. From 
first to last many were called, but com- 
paratively few took part in the feast, 
either from lack of will to be there or 
from coming thither irreverently. 

Vv. 15-22. The tribute question 
(Mk. xii. 13-17, Lk. xx. 20-26),.—In this 
astute scheme the Sanhedrists, according 
to Mk., were the prime movers, using 
other parties as their agents. Here the 
Pharisees act on their own motion.— 
Ver. 15. ére, then, with reference to 
xxi. 46, when the Sanhedrists were at a 
loss how to get Jesus into their power.— 
cupBovAtoy €daBov may refer either to 
process: consulting together; or to 
result; formed a plan.—érws, either 
how (quomodo, Beza, wie, H. C.), which, 
however, would more naturally take the 
future indicative (Fritzsche), or, better, 
in order that.—mraydevoworr, they might 
ensnare, an Alexandrine word, not in 
classics, here and in Sept. (vide Eccl. 
ix. 12).—év \éyy, by a word, either the 
question they were to ask (8V épwrioews, 
Euthy.), or the answer they hoped He 
would give (Meyer). For the idea, cf. 
Is. xxix. 21.—Ver. 16. arroortédAovewy, 
as in Mk. xii. 13; there intelligible, here 
one wonders why the sent of Mk. should 
be senders of others instead of acting 
themselves. The explanation may be 
that the leading plotters felt themselves 
to be discredited with Jesus by their 
notorious attitude, and, therefore, used 
others more likely to succeed. More 
than fault-finding is now intended—even 
to draw Jesus into a compromising 
utterance.—tovs pabyTas a., disciples, 
apparently meant to be emphasised ; 7.¢., 
scholars, not masters; young men, pre- 
sumably not incapable of appreciating 
Jesus, in whose case a friendly feeling 
towards Him was not incredible, as in 
the case of older members of the 
party.— peta 7. ‘HpwSiavev, with 
Herodians, named here only in Mat., 


associated with Sadducees in Mk. viii. 
15; why so called is a matter of con- 
jecture, and the guesses are many: 
soldiers of Herod (Jerome) ; courtiers of 
Herod (Fritzsche, following Syr. ver.) ; 
Jews belonging to the northern tetrar- 
chies governed by members of the Herod 
family (Lutteroth); favourers of the 
Roman dominion (Orig., De W., etc.) ; 
sympathisers with the desire for a national 
kingdom so far gratified or stimulated 
by the rule of the Herod family. The 
last the most probable, and adopted by 
many: Wetstein, Meyer, Weiss, Keil, 
Schanz, etc. The best clue to the 
spirit of the party is their association 
with the Pharisees here. It presumably 
means sympathy with the Pharisees in 
the matter at issue; i.¢., nationalism 
versus willing submission to a foreign 
yoke; only not religious or theocratic, as 
in case of Pharisees, but secular, as 
suited men of Sadducaic proclivities. 
The object aimed at implies such sym- 
pathy. To succeed the snare must be 
hidden. Had the two parties been on 
opposite sides Jesus would have been 
put on His guard. The name of this 
party probably originated in a kind of 
hero-worship for Herod the Great. Vide 
on xvi. 1.—Aé€yovtas, etc., the snare set 
with much astuteness, and well baited 
with flattery, the bait coming first.— 
SiSdoKade, teacher, an appropriate ad- 
dress from scholars in search of know- 
ledge, or desiring the solution ofa knotty 
question.—oiSapev, we know, everybody 
knows. Even Pharisees understood so 
far the character of Jesus, as here 
appears; for their disciples say what 
they have been instructed to say. There- 
fore their infamous theory of a league 
with Beelzebub (xii. 24) was a sin against 
light; i.e., against the Holy Ghost. 
Pharisaic scholars might even feel a 
sentimental, half-sincere admiration for 
the character described, nature not yet 
dead in them as in their teachers. The 
points in the character specified are— 
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p here only 17. etre? oby tuiv, ti cou Soxet; eteots Sodvar xivoov Katoapi, 
in N. T. 


q here, Me 
parall, 4 , 
Rom. i. 23; weupdLere, GmroKpiTat ; 


viii. 29 al. 


H ou ; 


Heb. x. 1.Ot 8€ mpoonveyxay ait Syvdprov. 
*émuypady 5” 


RM glcb. eee iias 
Lk. xx. 24.) TELKOY GUTH KOL 
Mk. xv. 26. 


18. Tvods 8¢ & “Incoids thy wovnpiav adrav etre, “TL pe 
1g. émideifar€ por 7d P vdpropa Tod Kihvoou.” 


an , 
20. kat héyet adtois,? “ Tivos 
A ” 
21. A€youaw aidtd,’ “Katoapos. 


tal , , ‘ BY a 
Lk. xxiii, Tove Aéyer adtots, “*"Amd8ore ody Td Kalcapos Katoapt: Kat Ta Tod 


8. lol ~ a 
5 cae and Qeou TH Ocd. 
Row. xiii. , 
7 in same am Gov. 
sense. 


22. Kat dxotcartes Cavpacav: Kat dbévtes abtov 


1 eurov in LZ 33: adopted by Tisch. and W.H., though eve is found in NBC. 
2? DLZ add o Iyoovs after avrous and W.H. put it in margin. 


5 SSB omit avtw ; found in DLZA, etc. 


(x) sincerity—édnO%js ; (2) fidelity, as a 
religious teacher—xal 7. 6 7. 6. év ahnbetg 
SiSdoKets; (3) fearlessness—od peer, 
etc.; (4) no respecter of persons—od 
BA€meus, etc. = will speak the truth to 
all and about all impartially. The 
compliment, besides being treacherous, 
was insulting, implying that Jesus was a 
reckless simpleton who would give Him- 
self away, and a vain man who could be 
flattered. But, in reality, they sinned in 
ignorance. Such men could not under- 
stand the character of Jesus thoroughly: 
e.g., His humility, His wisdom, and His 
superiority to partisan points of view.— 
Ver. 17. ebwév otv, etc.: the snare, a 
question as to the lawfulness in a 
religious point of view (terr1—fas est, 
Grotius) of paying tribute to Caesar. 
The question implies a possible antago- 
nism between such payment and duty to 
God as theocratic Head of the nation. 
Vide Deut. xvii. 15.—% o¥: yes or no? 
they expect or desire a negative answer, 
and they demand a plain one—responsum 
votundum, Bengel; for an obvious reason 
indicated by Lk. (xx. 20), They de- 
manded more than they were ready to 
give, whatever their secret leanings; no 
fear of them playing a heroic part. 

Vv, 18-22.  Christ’s reply and its 
effect.—Ver. 18. ‘wovnplav, taroxpiral, 
wickedness, hypocrites; the former the 
evangelist’s word, the latter Christ’s, 
both thoroughly deserved. It was a 
wicked plot against His life veiled under 
apparently sincere compliments of young 
inquirers, and men of the world who posed 
as admirers of straightforwardness.—Ver. 
Ig. 7d vouiopa (Latin numisma, here 
only in N. T.) rod xyvoov, the current 
coin of the tribute, i.¢., in which the 
tribute was paid, a roundabout name for 
a denarius (Mark).—8nvépiov, a Roman 


coin, silver, in which metal tribute was 
paid (Pliny, N. H., 33, 3,15; Marquardt, 
Rom. Alt., 3, 2, 147).—Ver. 20. feixav: 
the coin produced bore an image; perhaps 
not necessarily, though Roman, as the 
Roman rulers were very considerate of 
Jewish prejudices in this as in other 
matters (Holtzmann, H. C.), but at 
passover time there would be plenty of 
coins bearing Caesar’s image and in- 
scription to be had even in the pockets 
of would-be zealots.—Ver, 2r. ardSore, 
the ordinary word for paying dues 
(Meyer), yet there is point in Chrysos- 
tom’s remark: od ydp éott TotTO Sotvar, 
GAN’ GqroSotvar> Kal todTo Kal dard Tha 
elxdvos, cal dad tis ériypadiis SelxvuTat 
(H. Ixx.). The image and inscription 
showed that giving (ver. 17) tribute to 
Caesar was only giving back to him 
his own. This was an unanswerable 
argumentum ad hominem as addressed 
to men who had no scruple about using 
Caesar’s coin for ordinary purposes, but 
of course it did not settle the question, 
The previous question might be raised, 
Had Caesar a right to coin money for 
Palestine, i.e., to rule over it ? The coin 
showed that he was ruler de facto, but 
not necessarily de jure, unless on the 
doctrine that might is tight. The really 
important point in Christ’s answer is, 
not what is said but what is implied, 
viz., that national independence is not 
an ultimate good, nor the patriotism that 
fights for it an ultimate virtue, This 
doctrine Jesus held in common with the 
prophets. He virtually asserted it by 
distinguishing between the things of 
Caesar and the things of God. To have 
treated these as one, the latter category 
absorbing the former, would have been 
to say: The kingdom of God means the 
kingdom restored to Israel, By treating 
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23. "Ev exetvy TH hepa mpncqdOov abtd ZaSSourator, ot! héyovres 
pay etvar dvdoracw, Kal émnpdtncoy aitdv, 24. héyortes, “ Aidd- 


oxade, Moos elmer, ‘Edy tis dmoOdvy pi exov Tékva, * émyap-t here only 
Boedoer 6 AdeAhds adtod Thy yuvaixa aitod, kai dvacrioe oméppa ee 


xxiv. 9; 


TH ASehHG adtod.’ 25. *Hoav 8é wap’ Hwiv Ewrd ddedpoi: Kal J erxviil 8) 
mpOtos yapyoas? érededtyce Kal ph Exwv omeppa, apijke Thy uMk xii. 24, 


yuvaixa aitoi TO ddehpd abtod. 
, 
Tpitos, Ews Tov éwrd. 


28. év rij ov dvactdce,* tivos tay éwrd cota yuri ; 
Zoxov adriy.” 29. "AmoxpiOels S¢ & “Incods efmev abtois, “* Mda- 


26. 


27. datepov S¢ mdvtav drébave Kai ® a yury. ay, Heb, 


27. 1 Cor. 
Spoiws Kat 6 Sedtepos, Kal 6 eh 9; xv. 
2 Gal. 


a Vv. 2. 
mdvtes yop Jamesi. 
16 (all in- 
trans.). 


14§BDZ omit ot (Tisch., W.H.). It might fall out by similar ending of previous 


word. Vide below. 


2 ynpas in SBLE, several cursives. yapynoas has probably been substituted as the 
more usual word: it is the reading of D, etc. 
3 xav omitted in S§BLA, found in D; may have come in from Mk. 


4 ovy after avacrace: in BDL, 


them as distinct Jesus said in effect: The 
kingdom of God is not of this world, 
it is possible to be a true citizen of the 
kingdom and yet quietly submit to the 
civil rule of a foreign potentate, This 
is the permanent didactic significance of 
the shrewd reply, safe and true (éutum et 
verum, Bengel), by which Jesus outwitted 
His crafty foes.—Ver. 22. @@avpacav, 
wondered ; the reply a genuine surprise, 
they had not thought it possible that He 
could slip out of their hands so com- 
pletely and so easily. 

Vv. 23-33. The Sadducaic pussle 
(Mk. xii. 18-27, Lk. xx. 27-38).—Ver. 23. 
am poo \Oov, approached, but with different 
intent, aiming at amusement rather than 
deadly mischief. Jesus was of no party, 
and the butt of all the parties.—Aéyovres, 
with of, introduces the creed of the 
Sadducees; without it, what they said to 
Jesus. They came and said: We do not 
believe in the resurrection, and we will 
prove to you its absurdity. This is 
probably Mt.’s meaning. He would 
not think it necessary to explain the 
tenets of the Sadducees to Jewish readers. 
—Ver. 24. Muojs etaev, what is put into 
the mouth of all is a free combination 
of Deut. xxv. 5, 6, with Gen. Xxxviii. 8, 
In the latter text the Sept. has émvyap- 


Bpevoat for the Heb. OD" = to perform 


the part of a Jevir (Latin for brother-in- 
law) by marrying a deceased brother’s 
widow having no children, An ancient 
custom not confined to Israel, but 


practised by Arabians and other peoples 
(vide Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 278; 
Benzinger, H. A., p. 345).—Ver. 25. 
map ‘piv: this phrase “with us,” in 
Matthew only, seems to turn an ima- 
ginary case into a fact (Holtz., H. C.). 
A fact it could hardly be. As Chrys. 
humorously remarks, after the second 
the brothers would shun the woman as 
a thing of evil omen (oitwvicavro av tiv 
yuvaixa, H.Ixx.).—Ver. 26. ws tav éwrd 
till the seven, z.¢., till the number was 
exhausted by death. ‘ Usque eo dum 
illi septem extincti essent” (Fritzsche).— 
Ver. 28. ovv, introducing the puzzling 
question based on the case stated.—yuvy 
either subject = whose will the woman be? 
or better, the article being wanting, pre- 
dicate = whose wife will she be? Cf. 
Luke, where yuv1j is used twice.—advres 
yap é.a., all had her, and therefore (such 
is the implied thought) all had equal 
rights. Very clever puzzle, but not 
insuperably difficult even for Talmudists 
cherishing materialistic ideas of the 
resurrection life, who gave the first 
husband the prior claim (Schéttgen). 
Vv. 29-33. Christ’s answer.—One at 
first wonders that He deigned to answer 
such triflers; but He was willing meekly 
to instruct even the perverse, and He 
never forgot that there might be receptive 
earnest people within hearing. The 
Sadducees drew from Him one of His 
great words.—Ver. 29. wAavao6e, ye err, 
passionless unprovocative statement, as 
if speaking indulgently to ignorant men.— 
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ot Sxhou eéemAHooovTo emt TH BidayxF autos. 


34. Ol 8€ dapicaior, dxodcartes St. epipwoe Tods LadSouxatous, 


v Lk vii. 


x. 25; Xi ournxOnoay emt 1d adtd, 35. Kal ernpdrycer els ef adrav * vopixéds, 
Mit. 13, wetpd Lov autor, kat héyw,® 36. “Aiddoxahe, moia évrokh peyddy 


1 yaptlovras in ${BDL; the compound in many uncials, 


2 49BL have tw before ovpavw. 
3 49D (Tisch.) omit o. 


meaning clear. Tisch. and W.H. omit. 


5 wat Aeywv is probably a mechanical addition, 


DAZ omit. 
W.H. in brackets, 
4The second eos is wanting in SBDLA al. 


It has been added to make the 


It is wanting in NBL 33, Egypt. 


verss.; found in DAZ. Tisch. and W.H. omit. 


ph el8dres, etc.: doubly ignorant ; of the 
Scriptures and of God’s power, the latter 
form of ignorance being dealt with first.— 
Ver. 30. év yap T. dvactdce might be 
rendered, with Fritzsche, in the re- 
surrection life or state, though in strict- 
ness the phrase should be taken as in 
ver. 28.—as adyyeAou, as angels, so far as 
marriage is concerned, not necessarily 
implying sexlessness as the Fathers 
supposed.—év 76 ovpav@ refers to the 
resurrected dead (Weiss), not to angels 
(Meyer) = they live an angelic life in 
heaven; by the transforming power of 
God.—Ver. 31. Thus far of the mode, 
now of the fact of resurrection.—ovx 
dvéyvwre, have ye not read? Many 
times, but not with Christ’s eyes. We 
find what we bring.—ré fnOev piv, that 
said to you; to Moses first, but a word 
in season for the Sadducaic state of 
mind.—Ver. 32. "Eye elu, etc., quoted 
from Ex. iii. 6, The stress does not lie 
on elyt, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the Hebrew, but on the 
relation implied in the title: God of 
Abraham, Note in this connection the 
repetition of the Divine name before each 
of the patriarchal names, and here the 
article 6 before @eds each time (not so in 
Sept.). The idea is that the Eternal 
could not stand in such intimate con- 
nection with the merely temporal, The 
argument holds a fortiori in reference to 
Christ’s name for God, Father, which 
compels belief in human immortality, and 


in the immortality of all, for God is 
Father of all men, whereas the text quoted 
might avail in proof only of the immor- 
tality of the great ones, the heroes of the 
race.—ovx tori 6 eds, with the article 
@eds is subject, and the idea: God does 
not belong to the dead ; without, it would 
be predicate = He is not a God of the 
dead. Onsecond eds vide critical notes. 

Vv. 34-40. The great commandment 
(Mk. xii. 28-34).—In a still more marked 
degree than in the case of the man in 
quest of eternal life, Mk.’s account pre- 
sents the subject of this incident in a 
more favourable light than that of Mt. 
The difference must be allowed to stand. 
Mk.’s version is welcome as showing a 
good side even in the scribe or Pharisee 
world.—Ver. 34. ékovoavres, hearing ; 
not without pleasure, if also with annoy- 
ance, at the uniform success of Jesus.— 
édipwoev: silenced, muzzled, from pipds, 
a muzzle (ver. 12, used in literal sense in 
Deut. xxv, 4).—Ver. 35. els é& attav 
one of the men who met together to con- 
sult, after witnessing the discomfiture 
of the scribes, acting in concert with 
them, and hoping to do better.—vopixds : 
here only in Mt., several times in Lk. 
for the scribe class = a man well up in 
the law.—Ver. 36. mola évrohi}: what 
sort of a commandment ? it is a question 
not about an individual commandment, 
but about the qualities that determine 
greatness in the legal region. This was 
a question of the schools. The dis- 


30—42. 
év TO vopw ;” 
SAq TH Stavoia cou. 


oeauTov. 
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37. ‘0 8é “Ingois etrev! abtd, “*Ayamhoers Kiptov 
Tov Ocdy cou, év Ay TH Kapdia cou, Kal év GAy TH Puxf cou, Kal éy w with ev 


mut here 
only; with 
ex and 
gen. in 
Acts 
xxviii, 4; 
with ee 
and gen., 
Gal. iii. 13 
(of one 
hanging 
on a cross). 


1 For o Se Inoous evrev S$BL, Egypt. verss., have o S¢ epy. So Trg., Tisch., 


W.H., Ws. 


2 peyalyn Kat wpwry in $BDLZ. The scribes would be apt to introduce the 
inverted order (as in T, R.) as the more natural, 


3 S9B omit 8e. 


4For opova avry B has simply opotws, which W.H. place in the margin. 


Perhaps it is the true reading. 


5 In $$BDLZE the verb comes before ot awpopyras and is singular ; doubtless the 


true reading. 


tinction between little and great was re- 
cognised (vide chap. v. 19), and the 
grounds of the distinction debated (vide 
Schéttgen, ad loc., who goes into the 
matter at length). Jesus had already 
made a contribution to the discussion by 
setting the ethical above the ritual (xv. 
1-20, ¢f. xix. 18-22).—Ver. 37. ayar- 
oes, etc. Jesus replies by citing Deut. 
vi. 5, which inculcates supreme, devoted 
love to God, and pronouncing this the 
_ great (weydAn) and greatest, first (arpoTn) 
commandment. The clauses referring 
to heart, soul, and mind are to be taken 
cumulatively, as meaning love to the 
uttermost degree; with “all that is 
within ” us (wdvra Ta évtds pov, Ps. ciii. 
1). This commandment is cited not 
merely as an individual precept, but as 
indicating the spirit that gives value to 
all obedience.—Ver. 39. Sevtépa: a 
second commandment is added from 
Lev. xix. 18, enjoining loving a neigh- 
bour as ourselves. According to T. R., 
this second is declared like to the first 
(spota airij). The laconic reading of B 
(Sevr. dpoiws) amounts to the same 
thing = the second is also a great, first 
commandment, being, though formally 
subordinate to the first, really the first 
in another form: love to God and love to 
man one. Euthy. Zig. suggests that 
Jesus added the second commandment 
in tacit rebuke of their lack of love to 
Himself.—Ver. 40. 6. 6 vépos Kpéparat. 
Jesus winds up by declaring that on 


these two hangs, is suspended, the whole 
law, also the prophets = the moral drift 
of the whole O. T. is love; no law or 
performance of law of any value save as 
love is the soul of it. So Jesus soars 
away far above the petty disputes of the 
schools about the relative worth of 
isolated precepts; teaching the organic 
unity of duty. 

Vv. 41-46. Counter question of Fesus 
(Mk. xii. 35-373 Lk. xx. 41-44).—Not 
meant merely to puzzle or silence foes, 
or even to hint a mysterious doctrine as 
to the Speaker’s person, but to make 
Pharisees and scribes, and Sanhedrists 
generally, revise their whole ideas of the 
Messiah and the Messianic kingdom, 
which had led them to reject Him.— 
Ver. 42. tt tpiv Soxet; what think 
you? first generally of the Christ (wept 
7. X.); second more particularly as to 
His descent (tlvos vids éort). — Tod 
AaBiS, David’s, the answer expected. 
Messiah must be David’s son: that was 
the great idea of the scribes, carrying 
along with it hopes of royal dignity and 
a restored kingdom.—Ver. 43. Gs odv, 
etc.: the question is meant to bring out 
another side of Messiah’s relation to 
David, based on an admittedly Messianic 
oracle (Ps. cx. 1), and overlooked by the 
scribes. The object of the question is 
not, as some have supposed, to deny in 
toto the sonship, but to hint doubt as to 
the importance attached to it. Think 
out the idea of Lordship and see where 
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43- Adyer adtois, “Mas ody AaBis 


x Cf. mvev-* év * rvedpate Kuptoy aditév Kahett; Adéywr, 44. ‘ Elrey 62 Kuptos 


pare in 
Gal. v. 5. T® 


’ 
Grromdédtoy 2 tOy oday cou. 


nw a ”? 
y here, THs vids abtod éotr ; 


kupiw pou, Kd@ou éx SeftGv pou, ews av 0@ Tods exOpots cou 


45. Et ody AaBid kadhet adtdv xdptoy, 


46. Kal odSets éSuvato adt@ daroxprOjvar 4 


ohn xxi, AGyov’ odd "érékpno€é tig dm’ exelyns THs hpepas emepwrica 


arall., 
} 


2 al, é, 
(with inf.), @UTOV oUKETL. 


INBDLZ put wader first, but differ in the order of xvptov avrov, 


20 omitted in S$BDZ. 
4 aro. avTw in NBDLZAZ. 


it will lead you, said Jesus in effect. 
The scribes began at the wrong end: at 
the physical and material, and it landed 
them in secularity, Ifthey had begun 
with Lordship it would have led them 
into the spiritual sphere, and made them 
ready to accept as Christ one greater 
than David in the spiritual order, though 
totally lacking the conventional grandeur 
of royal persons, only an unpretending 
Son of Man. 

CHAPTER XXIII. THe Great ANTI- 
PHARISAIC Discourse. This is one of 
the great discourses peculiar to the first 
Gospel. That some such words were 
spoken by Jesus in Jerusalem in the 
Passion week may be inferred from Mk. 
xii. 38-40, Lk. xx. 45-47. The few sen- 
tences there reported look like a frag- 
ment, just enough to show that there 
must have been more—too meagre (gar 
zu durftig., De W.) to have been all that 
Jesus said on such a large topic at such 
a solemn time. A weighty, deliberate, 
full, final statement, in the form of a 
dying testimony, was to be expected from 
One who had so often criticised the pre- 
vailing religious system in an occasional 
manner in His Galilean ministry—a 
summing up in the head-quarters of 
scribism of past prophetic censures 
uttered in the provinces. In sucha final 
protest repetitions might be looked for 
(Nésgen). In any case, whether all the 
words here brought together were spoken 
at this time or not, the evangelist did 
well to collect them into one body, and 
he could not have introduced the collec- 
tion at a more appropriate place, 

Vv. 1-12. Introduction to the dis- 
course.—Ver. I. Tots SxAots Kal 7. 
padnrats: the discourse is about scribes 
and Pharisees, but the audience is con- 
ceived to consist of the disciples and the 
people. Meyer describes the situation 
thus: in the foreground Jesus and His 


3 vroxare in SBDL al. 


disciples ; a little further off the 8y)os; 
in the background the Pharisees.— Ver. 
2. éwl r. M. xa0éSpas, on the seat of 
Moses, short for, on the seat of a teacher 
whose function it was to interpret the 
Mosaic Law. The Jews spoke of the 
teacher’s seat as we speak of a professor’s 
chair.—éxa@ioav, in effect, a gnomic 
aorist = solent sedere (Fritzsche), not a 
case of the aorist used as a perfect = have 
taken and now occupy, etc. (Erasmus). 
Burton (Syntax) sees in this and other 
aorists in N. T. a tendency towards use 
of aorist for perfect not yet realised: 
“rhetorical figure on the way to become 
grammatical idiom, but not yet become 
such,” § 55.—of ap. Wendt (L. Feels 
186) thinks this an addition by the evan- 
gelist, the statement strictly applying only 
to the scribes.—Ver. 3. etawory, say, in 
the sense of enjoining; no need therefore 
of typetv as in T. R.—aoujoare cal 
tyhpetre: The natural order if the pre- 
vious typeiv be omitted. The diverse 
tenses are significant, the former pointing 
to detailed performance, the latter to 
habitual observance. Christ here recog- 
nises the legitimacy of the scribal func- 
tion of interpretation in a broad way, 
which may appear too unqualified and 
incompatible with His teaching at other 
times (Mt. xv. 1-20) (so Holtz., H. C.). 
Allowance must be made for Christ’s 
habit of unqualified statement, especially 
here when He is going to attack in an 
uncompromising manner the conduct of 
the Jewish doctors. He means: as 
teachers they have their place, but be- 
ware of following their example.—Ver. 
4 illustrates the previous statement,— 
Secpevovor, etc., they bind together, 
like sheaves, heavy backloads of rules. 
Think, e¢.g., of the innumerable rules for 
Sabbath observance similar to that pro- 
hibiting rubbing ears of corn as work— 
threshing. — 8voBdcraxta may be a 
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XXIII. 1. TOTE 6 "Incods €Xddyge Tois Sxots Kal Tots palyTats a here only 
in this 


adtod, 2. Méyav, “Ent tis Mwodws kabddpas éxdOioay ot ypappatets 
kal of Gapicator: 3. mdvTa ov boa ay} 
kal movetre 2+ Kard Sé Ta epya adrav pi worette> Aéyouor yap Kat 
4. *Secpedouar yap* hoptia Bapéa kai SucBdoraKta,? 
kat émribdacw emt todls Pdpous tdv dvOpdrev: TH S€ SaxtUdo © 


oU Trovouct. 


aitav od Oédoucr °Kuvioat adrd. 


movodar mpds TS OeaOAvat tots GvOpdrrots. 


sense(Gen, 
XXXVii. 7. 
Judith viii, 
3, Spa: 
ieheay Lk, 
viii. 29. 
Acts xxii. 
4 (to put 
in chains), 
here and 


elmwow dpiv Thpety,? THpetTe 


5. wdvra 88 Ta Epya adrav” in Tk, wy. 


4mardvovar 867 ta ¢ eh, xxvii. 


*dudaxthpia adtav, Kal peyaddvouct Ta Kpdoweda tay ipatioy 3. py 


7A lol A 
atrav®+ 6. didodct te® thy *apwtoKdctay év Tois Selmvors, Kat 


Acts xxiv. 5 (to excite, metaph.). 
e here only in N. T. f Lk. xiv. 7, 8. 


move the 
head to 
and fro). 


d 2 Cor. vi. 11, 13 (of the broadening or enlarging of the heart). 


1 eav in S$LZAX; av in BD (Tisch., W.H. have cay). 


2ssBDLZ omit typeuv. 


® \9BDLZ invert the order of the two verbs. D has crovetre, the rest wounoare. 


4 8 in NBLAE 33. 
5$9L omit kat SvoBacraxra (Tisch.). 


BDAZ have the words, which may have 


come in from Lk. (xi. 46), but may also be a genuine reading (W.H. in margin), 


6 For rw Se SaxrvAw SYBDL read avtor Se Tw Sax. 


8 SSBD omit tev atiov auvTov. 


spurious reading imported from Lk. xi. 
46, but it states a fact, and was doubtless 
used by Jesus on some occasion, It shows 
by the way that He had no thought of un- 
qualified approval of the teaching of the 
scribes.—émt T. Gpovs, on the shoulders, 
that they may feel the full weight, de- 
.manding punctual compliance.—avrot 
8 7. SaxTvAw, etc., they are not willing 
to move or touch them with a finger; 
proverbial (Elsner) for ‘will not take the 
smallest trouble to keep their own rules”’. 
A strong statement pointing to the subtle 
ways of evading strict rules invented by 
the scribes. ‘The picture is of the 
merciless camel or ass driver who makes 
up burdens not only heavy, but unwieldy 
and so difficult to carry, and then placing 
them on the animal’s shoulders, stands 
by indifferent, raising no finger to lighten 


or even adjust the burden” (Carr, 
COnGae las 7 ; 
Vv. 5-7. The foregoing statement is 


of course to be taken cum grano. 
Teachers who absolutely disregarded 
their own laws would soon forfeit all 
respect. In point of fact they made a 
great show of zeal in doing. Jesus 
therefore goes on to tax them with acting 
from low motives.—Ver. 5. mdvra 8é, 
etc., in so far as they comply with their 
rules they act with a view to be seen of 


7 yap in S$BDL, curs. verss. 
9 8a in SBDLAY. 


men. This is a repetition of an old 
charge (Mt. vi.).—mAartvovor yap, etc. : 
illustrative instances drawn from the 
phylacteries and the tassels attached to 
the upper garment, the former being 
broadened, the latter lengthened to 
attract notice. The phylacteries (pvAak- 
wipta) were an admirable symbol at once 
of Pharisaic ostentation and Pharisaic 
make-believe. They were little boxes 
attached to the forehead and the left arm 
near the heart, containing pieces of 
parchment with certain texts written on 
them (Ex. xiii. 1-10, 11-16; Deut. vi. 
4-10; xi. 13-22) containing figurative 
injunctions to keep in memory God’s 
laws and dealings, afterwards mechani- 
cally interpreted, whence these visible 
symbols of obedience on forehead and 
arm. The size of the phylacteries indexed 
the measure of zeal, and the wearing of 
large ones was apt to take the place of 
obedience. It was with the Pharisees as 
with Carlyle’s advertising hatter, who 
sent a cart through the street with a huge 
hat in it instead of making good hats. 
For details on phylacteries and fringes 
consult works on Jewish antiquities. 
Lund, ¥itdischen Heiligthiimer (1701), has 
a chapter (p. 796) on the dress of the 
Pharisees with pictorial illustrations. It 
has been discussed whether the name 
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gparall.and tag © mpwrokaledpias év tals cuvaywyats, 7. Kal Tos domacpods év 
Lk. xi. 43. a ‘ a ‘i es J ™ om he 1, 
Tais dyopats, kal KahetoOar bd tov dvOpdmwv, paBBi, paBBi 


8. Gpets 5€ ph KAyOfjte, paBBi- ets ydp eotw budy 6 KabnynThs, 


& Xpiotés?+ mdvres Be Speis ddedpot eore. 


9. Kat tatépa ph 


kahéonte spay émi tis yis* els yap éotw 6 warhp bydy,? 6 év tois 


h here only OUpavots.4 
"“" Kadnyntis,> 6 Xprotds. 


10. pydé KAnOfjte, >kalnyntal: els yap spay éorw 6 


13. 6 8€ petLov byav Eotar Spdv Sidxovos. 


12. dotis S€é bpdce éauTdv, TamewOnoceTaL’ Kal doTis TaTE_WeceEL 


€autév, dpwOncerar. 


13. “Odai S€ duty, ypoppatets Kat Papicator, dmoKpitat, Sr 


KatecQiete Tas oikias tay xnpav, Kal mpopdce. paxpd mpoceuxd- 


1 SSBLAZ omit the second paBpu. 


2 BU, several cursives, have o SiSacKadog instead of o xa. o Xpioros, which 


seems a gloss from ver. Io. 
3 ypov before o watyp in RBZ 33. 


“0 ovpavos for o ev T. ovpavors in NBL 33. 


Fort xabny. vp. eotiv ers in BDL 33. 


gvuX. points to the keeping of the law or 
to the use of these things as amulets to 
ward off harm. The former was doubt- 
less originally in view, but the super- 
stitious abuse would soon creep in. The 
word is the equivalent in Hellenistic 


Greek for the Chaldee i S5>) prayers. 


—Ver.6. wpwtoxduciav: with religious 
ostentation goes social vanity, love of the 
first place at feasts, and first seats 
(mpwroxabeSpfas) in synagogues; an 
insatiable hunger for prominence.—Ver. 
7. Tovs &o7acpovs, the (usual) saluta- 
tions, in themselves innocent courtesies, 
but coveted because offered in public 
places, and as demonstrations of respect. 
—faBBi, literally, my great one, like the 
French monsieur ; in Christ’s time a new 
title of honour for the Jewish doctors 
(vide Lightfoot, Ewald. Gesch. Christi, 
p- 305; Schitrer, ii., p. 315, who says the 
title came into use after the time of 
Christ).—Ver. 8. tpets, you, emphatic: 
the Twelve, an earnest aside to them in 
especial (an interpolation by the evan- 
gelist, Weiss-Meyer), be not ye called 
Rabbi.—py «AnOqre, ‘Do not seek to be 
called, if others call you this it will not 
be your fault”. Euthy. Zig.—Ver. 9. 
matépa = abba, another title of honour 
for the Rabbis (Schéttgen). The clause 
is to be translated: a father of you call 
not upon earth = do not pronounce this 
sacred name with reference to men. 
Vide Winer, § 64, 4, and cf. Heb. iii. 13. 


—Ver.. 10, xaOnynral, kindred with 
6Snyot (ver. 16), guides, leaders in 
thought, desiring abject discipleship 


from followers. Gradatio: Rabbi, pater, 
ductor, Beng. The threefold counsel 
shows the intensely anti-prelatic spirit 
of Jesus. In spite of this earnest warn- 
ing the love of pre-eminence and leader- 
ship has prevailed in the Church to the 
detriment of independence, the sense of 
responsibility, and loyalty to God.— 
6 Xpiordés: in this place though not in 
ver. 8 a part of the true text, but possibly 
an addition by the evangelist (‘a proof 
that Matthew here speaks, not Jesus,” 
H, C.).—Vv. 11, 12, repeat in substance 
the teaching of xx. 26: xviii. 4; worth 
pas and by no means out of place 
ere. 

Vv. 13-31. The seven woes.—There 
are eight, if we count that in ver. 13 of 
T. R., but as this ver. is omitted in the 
best MSS. and appears to be a gloss from 
Mk. and Lk. I do not count it. Vide 
notes on Mk, xii. 40, These woes seem 
to be spoken directly to the scribes and 
Pharisees. Weiss regards this as a 
rhetorical apostrophe, the disciples being 
the real audience throughout.—Ver. 14. 
troxpital. Vide at vi.2. This epithet 
is applied to the scribes and Pharisees 
in each of the woes with terrific iteration. 
—rXelere, ye shut the gates or the doors 
of the Kingdom of God, conceived as a 
city or palace. This the real effect of 
their action, not the ostensible. They 
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pevor* 8a todto Ajpeobe meproadrepov kpipa.t 14. Odal? dpiv, 
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tav obpavay épmpocbev tov dvOpdTruw - Suets yap ok cioépxecde, 


ode Tods eicepxopevous Adplete eiceOeiv. 
~ ‘ fa} © s a x Q ‘ 
pareis Kal Papicaior, bwoxpital, St. wepidyete TH O@ddacoay Kal 


A 1¢ cy = <r J aN eu , ~ ita 
THY npav TTOLYTaL eva TpooN UTOV, KGL OTQV Yeryntar, TOLELTE QUTOV 


vidv yeévyns Sumddrepov bpdv. 


Aéyovtes, “Os Gv Spoon ev TO vad, obdéy oti: ds 8 dy dyson ev 


Is. Odai Spty. ap- 
5 Bivs YPSE” st Heb. x29 
(without 


in W.H.). 


16. Oval dpiv, S8ynyoi tuddot, obj Acts ii. 10; 


vi. 5; xiii 
43. 


1 Ver. 13 omitted in S$BDLZ, some cursives, versions (including Syr. Sin.), 


Fathers, and by modern editors. 


2 Se must be supplied here if ver. 13 be omitted. 


claimed to be opening the Kingdom 
while really shutting it, and therein lay 
their hypocrisy.—épmpocGev 7. a.: as it 
were in men’s faces, when they are in 
the act of entering.—tpeis yap, etc. Cf. 
v. 20. They thought themselves 
certainly within, but in the judgment of 
Jesus, with all their parade of piety, 
they were without.—r. eioepxopevovs, 
those in the mood to enter, in the act of 
entering; the reference is to sincere 
seekers after God, and the statement is 
that the scribes were the worst advisers 
such persons could go to: the effect of 
their teaching would be to keep them 


out. This is the position implied 
throughout the Sermon on the Mount 
and in xi. 28-30.—Ver. 15. The second 


woe is the complement of the first: it 
represents the false guides, as, while 
utterly incompetent for the function, 
extremely eager to exercise it.—repid- 
ere, ye move about, intransitive, the 
accusative following being governed by 
aepi.—t. Enpav, the dry (land), some- 
times jypa is similarly used for the sea 
(examples in Elsner). Cf. Wuxpév for 
cold water in x. 42. To compass sea 
and land is proverbial for doing anything 
with great zeal.—r. éva mpooyAvtoy, to 
make a single proselyte. The zeal here 
ascribed to the Pharisees seems in one 
sense alien to their character as described 
in Lk. xviii. 11. One would expect them 
rather to be pleased to be a select few 
superior to all others than to be animated 
with a burning desire to gain recruits 
whether from Jews or from Gentiles. 
For an elaborate discussion of the 
question as to the existence of the 
proselytising spirit among the Jews vide 
Danz’s treatise in Meuschen, Nov. Test. 
ex Tal. illustratum, p. 649. Vide also 
Wetstein, ad loc. Wimnsche (Beitrage, 
p. 285) cites passages from the Talmud 


to prove that the Pharisees, far from 
being addicted to proselytising, were 
rather reserved in this respect. He con- 
cludes that Mt. xxiii. 15 must refer not 
to making proselytes to Judaism from 
Gentiles, but to making additions to 
their sect from among Jews (Sectirerei). 
This, however, is against the meaning 
of mpooyAvtos. Assuming the fact to 
have been as stated, the point to be 
noted is that the Pharisees and scribes 
aimed chiefly, not at bringing men into 
the Kingdom of God, but into their own 
coterie.—Surddétepov %., twofold more, 
duplo quam, Vulgate. Kypke, while 
aware that the comparative of Simdots 
(SumAdérepos) does not occur in profane 
writers, thinks it is used here in the 
sense of deceitful, and renders, ye make 
him a son of gehenna, more fraudulent, 
more hypocritical than yourselves. 
Briefly the idea is: the more converted 
the more perverted, “je bekehrter desto 
verkehrter ” (Holtz., H. C.). 

Vv. 16-22. The third woe refers to 
the Jesuitry of the scribes in the matter 
of oaths; the point emphasised, how- 
ever, is their stupidity in this part of 
their teaching (cf. Mt. v. 33 f.), where 
Christ’s teaching is directed against the 
use of oaths at all.—Ver. 16. é5ny. 
wuddot, blind guides, not only deceivers 
but deceived themselves, lacking spiritual 
insight even in the simplest matters. 
Three instances of their blindness in 
reference to oaths are directly or in- 
directly indicated: oaths by the temple 
and the gold of the temple, by the altar 
and the offerings on it, by heaven and 
the throne of God therein. The principle 
underlying Rabbinical judgments as to 
the relative value of oaths seems to have 
been: the special form more binding 
than the general; therefore gold of the 
temple more than the temple, sacrifice on 
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17. pwpot kal tupdot+ tis yap 


Bonly. pelLwv éotiv, &  xpucds, 6 vads 6 dyidfov! Tov yxpucdvs 


1 Lk. xiii, 4 
(W.H,). 
Acts i. 19; 


dudoy ev TH Bdpw 1H erdvw attod, ddheider. 


18. kal, “Os édv dpdon év 1G Ouctactypiw, obSdv éotw 8s 8 av 


19. pwpot Kat? 


iio, 14, Tuphot tl ydp peiLov, 7d SGpov, % 7d Oucrcactipiov 7d dyrdLov 7d 


and other 
places 
(with acc. 
of place). 
m Ch. xxviii. 
2, with 
eTaAvw > , 
and gen. OPVUEL 


Spor ; 


laytacas in BDZ. 


20. 6 obv dydécas ev TH Ouctactynpiw dpi ev abtd Kat 
év maou Tois érdvw adtoG: 21. Kal & dpudcas év TH vad dpvder ev 
ait@ Kal év TO Katoucodvte® adtév: 22. xal 6 dudoas ev 7G odpava 
év 16 Opdvw tod Ocod Kat év TO ™Kabnpdvy emdvw adtod. 


® pwpat kat omitted in {DLZ. BCA asin T. R.; Tisch. omits; W.H. relegate 


to margin. 
3 katoucnoavre in CDLZAS al. 
KaToukyoavrTe in margin. 


altar more than altar, throne of God in 
heaven more than heaven. Specialising 
indicated greater earnestness. Whether 
these forms of oath were actually used 
or current, and what precisely they 
meant, ¢.g., gold of the temple: was it 
ornament, utensil, or treasure? is 
immaterial. They may have been only 
hypothetical forms devised to illustrate 
an argument in the schools.—ovdév éom, 
éhether; the formulae for non-binding 
and binding oaths; it is nothing (the 
oath, vis.); he is indebted, bound to 


performance = 45f],—Ver. 17. ls 


yap petLov: Jesus answers this question 
by asserting the opposite principle to 
that laid down by the Rabbis: the 
general includes and is more important 
than the particular, which He applies to 
all the three cases (vv. 17, 19, 22). This 
is the more logical position, but the 
main point of difference is moral. The 
tendency of the Rabbis was to enlarge 
the sphere of insincere, idle, meaningless 
speech. Christ’s aim was to inculcate 
absolute sincerity = always mean what 
you say; let none of your utterances be 
merely conventional generalities. Be 
as much in earnest when you say ‘‘ by 
the temple’’ as when you say ‘‘ by the 
gold of the temple’’ ; rather be so truth- 
ful that you shall not need to say either, 

Vv. 23-24. The fourth woe refers to 
tithe-paying (Lk. xi. 42).—-doBdexarovre: 
a Hellenistic word=ye pay tithes, as in 
Gen. xxviii. 22; to take tithes from in 
Heb. vii. 5, 6.—%8voorpov, avnPov, cdpr- 
vov: garden herbs—mint (literally, sweet 
smelling), dill, also aromatic, cumin 
(Kiimmel, German) with aromatic seeds. 


Katoukouyte in S§B it. vul. Tisch., W.H., with 


All marketable commodities, used as con- 
diments, or for medicinal purposes, pre- 
sumably all tithable, the point being 
not that the Pharisees were wilful in 
tithe-paying, but that they were ex- 
tremely scrupulous. Vide articles in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. The 
Talmud itself, however, in a sentence 
quoted by Lightfoot (**decimatio oleorum 
esta Rabbinis”) represents tithing of herbs 
as arefinement of the Rabbis.—ra Bapv- 
vTepa: either, the weightier, in the sense 
of xxii. 36 (Meyer), or the more difficult 
to do, in the sense of ver. 4 (Weiss after 
Fritzsche). The idea seems to be: they 
made a great show of zeal in doing what 
was easy, and shirked the serious and 
more arduous requirements of duty.—r. 
kplovy, righteous judgment, implying and 
=the love of righteousness, a passion for 
justice.—7ré éXeos, neuter, after the fashion 
of later Greek, not tév €Xeov, as in T. 
R.: mercy; sadly neglected by Phari- 
sees, much insisted on by Jesus.—r, 
atorwy, faith, in the sense of fidelity, true- 
heartedness. As a curiosity in the history 
of exegesis may be cited the use of this 
text by Schortinghuis, a Dutch pietist of 
the eighteenth century, in support of the 
duty of judging the spiritual state of 
others (xpiow) ! Vide Ritschl, Geschichte 
des Pietismus, i., 329.—ratdro, the greater 
things last mentioned.— Se, it was your 
duty to do.—dxeiva, and those things, 
the tithings, etc.: this the secondary 
duty; its subordinate place might be 
brought out by rendering: “ while not 
neglecting to pay tithes as scrupulously 
as you please”. Bengel thinks tatra 
and ékxetva here refer not to the order 
of the words but to the relative import- 
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23. “Odal piv, ypapparets Kal apicator, SmoKprral, Ste * drro-n Lk. xi. 42; 


Sexatoite 73 FSvoopov Kal Td GvnPov Kal 7d Kdpivoy, Kal ddyKare 
Ta Bapttepa Tod vépou, Thy Kptow Kat Tov Edeov! Kal Thy mlotw- 
Tadta? ev wovjoat, Kaneva ph adrévor.8 
ott °SidiLovtes Tov PRdvwra, Thy Sé Kdpndrov I Katamivovtes. 
25. Odai ipiv, ypappareis Kat Gapicaior, droKxpital, Str Kaapitere 
75 Zéw0ev tod woTypiou Kal THs Tapopidos, Eowley Se yepouor eg ° 


Fdpmayfs kat *dkpacias. 


attav™ kabapdy. 


1 ro eXeos in SBDL. 
3 $e after ravta in BCLAZ. 
3 adewar in HBL. 


26. dapioaie tudhé, Kaldpicov mpartoy 
7 évrds TOO ToTHpiou Kal Tis MapoWidos,® iva yévnrar Kal Td éxTds 


XViii. 12. 
Heb. vii.5. 
o here only 
a N.T.. 
* mos vi. 
24. SSyyol tupdol, 6). 
here only 
in N. T. 
q Rey. xii. 
16 (same 
sense). 1 
Cor. xv. 
54. 2 Cor, 
v.4. Heb. 
xi. 29 (to 
swallow 


up). 
r Le xi. 39. 
Heb. x. 34. 
8 1 Cor. vii. 5. 


voy eheov a grammatical correction. 


advevar in CDAZ al. 


4 o1 omitted in $BL, by oversight, Weiss thinks. Tisch. retains, W.H. omit. 
5 CD omit ef, which, however, is in $$BLAZ, and is retained by Tisch., W.H., 


and other editors. 


6 kar THs mapoiSos is in $BCLAZ al., but is omitted by D, and may be a 
mechanical repetition from ver. 25 (Tisch. omits, W.H. bracket), 


7avrov in BD and several cursives, the natural reading if kat rns wapoy. be 


omitted. 


ance of the things (‘‘non pro serie ver- 
borum, sed pro ratione rerum”). On this 
view ‘these’? means tithe-paying. — 
Ver. 24. Swdlfowres (84 and An, 
Passow), a little used word, for which 
Hesychius gives as a synonym, 8iOéw, 
to strain through.— tov kovera, THY 
«dpndov, the gnat, the camel: article 
as usual in proverbial sayings. The 
proper object of the former part. is otvov : 
straining the wine so as to remove the 
unclean midge. Swallowing the camel isa 
monstrous supposition, but relevant, the 
camel being unclean, chewing the cud 
but not parting the hoof (Lev. xi. 4). 
The proverb clinches the lesson of the 
previous verse. 

Vv. 25-26. Fifth woe, directed against 
externalism (Lk. xi. 39-41).—rijs wapoypt- 
80s, the dish, on which viands were served. 
In classics it meant the meat, not the dish 
(rd Bipov ody S2 1d dyyeiov, Phryn., p. 
176). Rutherford (New Phryn., p. 265) re- 
marks that our word “dish” has the 
same ambiguity.—towbev 52 yépovorw é€: 
within both cup and plate are full of, or 
from. é« is either redundant or it points to 
the fulness as resulting from the things 
_ following : filled with wine and meat pur- 
chased by the wages of unrighteousness : 
luxuries acquired by plunder and licence. 
The verb yépover occurs again in ver. 27 


without éx, and this is in favour of the 
second view. But on the other hand in 
ver. 26 the vessels are conceived of as 
defiled by apwayy and dkpacta, there- 
fore presumably as filled with them. Here 
as in vi. 22, 23, the physical and ethical 
are mixed in the figure.—Ver. 26. apt- 
caie tupdé: change from plural to 
singular with increased earnestness, and 
acertain friendliness of tone, as of one 
who would gladly induce the person ad- 
dressed to mend his ways.—xaGdpioov : if 
é€, ver. 25, is taken = by, then this verb will 
mean: see that the wine in the cup be 
no more the product of robbery and un- 
bridled desire for other people’s property 
(Weiss and Meyer). On the other view, 
that the cup is filled with these vices, the 
meaning will be, get rid of them.—tva 
yévynrat, etc., in order that the outside 
may become clean. The ethical clean- 
ness is conceived of as ensuring the cere- 
monial. Or, in other words, ethical 
purity gives all the cleanness you need 
(‘all things are clean unto you,” Lk. xi. 
41). Practically this amounts to treating 
ceremonial cleanness as of little account. 
Christ’s way of thinking and the Phari- 
saic were really incompatible. 

Vv. 27-28. Sixth woe, referring to no 
special Pharisaic vice, but giving a 
graphic picture of their hypocrisy in 
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27. “Oda Suiv, ypapparets Kat dapicator, SwoKpstat, Sr wap- 


eo 


Ch. xxvii. onordfete} * rddor 
61, 64, 66; P b sy 
Xxviil. 1. 
Rom. iii. 


13. 
u Acts xxiii. ,, A al 

3. é€cwlevy S€ pectol éote 
v Acts iii. 2, 


2 


€ , \ , 
UTOKPLOEWS KL dvopias. 


, 
“kexoviapévois, oltives efwOev pev atvortas 
ta) a“ s 
"@pator, Erwhey S€ yénoucw dctéwy vexpav kat méons dxabapatas. 
28. obtw kal Suets efwOev pev paiveabe tois avOpdtros Sikatot, 


29. Odat piv, 


a 5 A c , a > i) f 
10, Rom, YPOPPaTEls Kal Papicator, UmoKpital, OTL oikodopette TOds Taous 
x. 


* 


a a ‘ a“ a an ‘ 
TOV Tpodytayv, KQL KOOMELTE Ta PYyn pera TOV Sukaiwy, 30- KaL 


Adyere, Ei fpev? év tats hpdpars toy matépwy pov, odk ay jpev? 


w Neer sen dl 
w Lk. v.10. KOLV@VOL AUTWY 


1 Cor. x. 
18, 20. 
Heb. x. 33. 


> a 9 ~ ~ 
€v TO Glatt TOY TpOdyTar. 


TAnpdcate® 1d pétpov Tay watépwy byav. 


31. dote paptupette 


" €autots, tt viol éote Tay hoveuodytwy Tous Tpopytas* 32. kal dpeis 


33+ Sets, yeryqpara 


1B 1 have the simple opotalere, which W.H. place in the margin. 


2 exre peorot in SBCDL 13, 33, 69 al. 


3 ypea in both places in most uncials, including QBCDL. 


“ avrev before kotvwvor in BD (W.H.). 


5 wAnpacete in B 60, ewAnpwcate in D; both, according to Weiss, arising from 
inability to understand the sense of the imperative (W.H. have B’s reading in 


margin). 


general (cf. Lk. xi. 44).—Ver.27. wapo- 
potdlere, in B 6poud£ere, under either form 
an hapax leg.—kexovvapeévots (from Kovta, 
dust, slaked lime), whitewashed, referring 
to the practice of whitewashing the sepul- 
chres in the month Adar, before passover 
time, to make them conspicuous, inad- 
vertent approach involving uncleanness, 
They would be wearing their fresh coat 
just then, so that the comparison was 
seasonable (vide Wetstein, ad loc.).— 
éEwbev, €rw0ev, again a contrast between 
without and within, which may have 
suggested the comparison.—dépatot, fair, 
without; the result but not the intention 
in the natural sphere, the aim in the 
spiritual, the Pharisee being concerned 
about appearance (chap. vi.).— doréwv, 
etc., revolting contrast: without, quite 
an attractive feature in the landscape ; 
within, only death-fraught loathsome- 
ness.—Ver. 28. otrw, etc.: the figure 
apposite on both sides; the Pharisaic 
character apparently saintly; really in- 
wardly, full of godlessness and immorality 
(4vonlas), the result being gross syste- 
matic hypocrisy. 

Vv. 29-33. Final woe (Lk. xi. 47-48), 
dealing with yet another phase of hypoc- 
risy and a new form of the contrast 
between without and within; apparent 
zeal for the honour of deceased prophets, 
real affinity with their murderers.—Ver. 
29. olxoSopeire, may point to repair or 
extension of old buildings, or to new 
edifices, like some modern monuments, 


the outcome of dilettante hero-worship.— 
Tadpovs, pvnpeta, probably synonyms, 
though there may have been monuments 
to the dead apart from burying places, 
to which the former word points.— 
twpodytav and Sixalwv are also practi- 
cally synonymous, though the latter is 
a wider category.—xocpette points to de- 
coration as distinct from building opera- 
tions. Firrer (Wanderungen, p. 77) 
suggests that Jesus had in view the 
tomb of Zechariah, the prophet named in. 
the sequel, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which he describes as a lovely little 
temple with ornamental half and quarter 
pillars of the Ionic order.—Ver. 30. é- 
yete: they not merely thought, or said by 
deed, but actually so pointed the moral 
of their action, not trusting to others 
to draw the inference.—peOa, not in 
classics, jpyv the usual form of sing. in 
N. T. being also rare; the imperfect, but 
must be translated in our tongue, ‘if we 
had been”. For the imperfect, used 
when we should use a pluperfect, vide 
Mt. xiv. 4, and consult Burton, § 29.— 
ov« Gv Hea, the indicative with ay, as 
usual in suppositions contrary to fact, 
vide Burton, § 248.—Ver. 31. dove, with 
indicative expressing result = therefore. 
—avrots, to and against yourselves, 
Jesus reads more meaning into their 
words than they intended : “our fathers”; 
yes! they ave your fathers, in spirit as 
well as in blood.—Ver. 32, kal, and, as 
ye have called yourselves their sons, 
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34. Atd TobTo, 


iS0u, ey drrooté\Aw mpds Spas mpopytas Kal copods Kal * ypappa- x vide Ch. 


A X * 
teis: nat! e& adtav dwoxtevette kal otaupdcete, Kal é§ abtav 


xiii. 52. 


paotiydcete év tats cuvaywyats Spay, Kai Sidgere dws médews 
eis mods 35. Straws EXOy Ef” Spas wav atpa Sixarov exxurdpevor? 
ais \ aA lol bY a a ” a A Cd a C) 

emi ris yiis, dd Tod alparos “ABed Tod Stxaiou, Ews Tod aiparos 
Zaxapiou viod Bapaxiov, dv épovedcate petagd tod vaod Kal rod 
Quc.acrnpiou. 36. dphy Adyw Spiv, Ager taita wdvta® emt thy 


1 SSBAX 1, 13, 33, 69 a/. omit Kas, found in CDL. 
2 exxuvvopevoy in $BCDAE al., 1, 33 al. 
3 wayra tavra in BXAX (W.H. in margin); as in T. R., im $¥CDL, Vul. Cop. 


(Tisch., W.H. in text). 


so show yourselves to be such indeed 
(Weiss).—Anpdcate. The reading ar\n- 
pwoere is due to shrinking from the idea 
conveyed by the imperative. To the 
same cause is due the permissive (Grotius 
al.) or ironical (De W.) senses put 
upon the imperative. Christ means what 
He says: “ Fill up the measure of your 
fathers ; crown their misdeeds by killing 
“the prophet God has sent to you. Do at 
last what has long been in your hearts. 
The hour is come.”—Ver. 33. Awful 
ending to a terrific charge, indicating 
that the men who are predestined to 
superlative wickedness are appropriately 
doomed to the uttermost penalty.—ddeis, 
yev. éxiSvGv; already stigmatised as 
false, fools, blind, they are now described 
as venomous, murderous in thought and 
-deed. Cf. iii. 7.—mas dvyqte, the de- 
liberative subjunctive. ‘ The verb of a 
deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person, but occasionally in 
the second or third. Mt. xxiii. 33, Rom. 
x. 14.”—Burton, § 170. 

Vv. 34-36. Peroration (Lk. xi. 49-51). 
—Ver. 34. 8:4 todro. The sense requires 
that this be connected with both wv. 32 
and 33. The idea is that all God’s deal- 
ings with Israel have been arranged from 
the first so as to ensure that the genera- 
tion addressed shall fill up the measure 
of Israel’s guilt and penalty. The refer- 
ence of a&mooré\Aw is not confined to 
what had been done for that generation. 
It covers all the generations from Abel 
downwards. The form in which the 
thought is expressed at first creates a 
contrary impression: “Eyo trocté\\o. 
But either the éy® is used in a supra- 
historical sense, or it must be regarded 
as a somewhat unsuitable word, and the 
correct expression of the source found in 
Luke’s 4 copia Tod Geot cimev, what fol- 


lows becoming thus a quotation, either 
in reality from some unknown writing, 
as many think, or in the conception of 
the speaker. I see no insuperable diffi- 
culty in taking Mt.’s form as the original. 
Olshausen conceives of Jesus as speak- 
ing, not as a personality involved in the 
limits of temporal life, but as the Son of 
God, as the essential wisdom of God. 
The éy® might be justified without this 
high reference to the Divinity of Jesus, 
as proceeding from His prophetic con- 
sciousness in an exalted state of mind. 
The prophet habitually spoke in the 
name of God. Jesus alsoat sucha great 
moment might speak, as it were imper- 
sonally, in the name of God, or of wisdom. 
Resch, Agrapha, p. 274 ff., endeavours 
to show that “the wisdom of God” 
was, like ‘the Son of Man,” one of the 
self-designations of Jesus. Whether that 
be so or not, I think it is clear from this 
passage, and also from Mt, xi. 28-30 
(vide remarks there), that He did some- 
times, aS it were, personate wisdom. 
The present arooréAho, regards the his- 
tory of Israel sub specie aeternitatis, for 
which the distinction of present and past 
does not exist.—mpopyras, etc.: these 
names for the Sent clearly show that 
past and present are both in view. It is 
not merely the eee ypapparets (cf. 
xiii. 52) =&moorddovs, Lk. xi. 49, that are 
in view.—cravpécere, a hint at the im- 
pending tragic event, the Speaker one of 
the Sent.—xKal 2& airay, etc.: a glance at 
the fortunes of the Twelve. Cf. chap. x. 
16-23.—Ver. 35. Saws Ay: divine in- 
tention read in the light of result. God 
sent messengers that they-might be 
killed, and that Israel by killing them 
might deserve to suffer in the final gene- 
ration wrath to the uttermost. Vide on 
Mt. xxii. 7,—otpa, thrice named: “ ter 
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37+ ‘lepoucadyp, ‘lepougadijp,  droKtetvouca tods 
Tpopytas Kai \boBododca Tods dmectahpévous pds aitiy, mocdkts 


* tpdtroy emiouvdyet 


md tds °mrépuyas, Kal odk HOedyoate ; 


c Lk. xiii. 34. Rev. iv. 8; 


xiii. 27, 

Lk. xili.34; . . in 

pass, ME. HOAnoa * emlouvayayery td téxva cou, *dy 

+» 33. . 3 ad 

xii.t;  * dpvig! +a» vooalta éautijs 2 

xvii. 37, Cre . al 
Feame 38. Bod, Adierar pty 6 olkos spay Epnuos?- 309. Néyw yap Spiv, 

phrase in see sig ’ + > > 

Lk. xiii Ob ph pe iSynTe dm’ dp, éws dy elarnte, Eddoynpevos 6 épyduevos év 

46 cts 

i. 11; vii. 6vduare Kupiou.” 

28. 2 Tim. 

iii, 8, a here and in Lk. xiii. 34, b here in N. T. (Pa. ixxxiv. 3). 

ix. 9; xii. 14. 


1 opvis before emirvvaye: in SBDL I, 33, 69 al. 


7 auTys in NDAX 33 (Tisch.). 
avuTqs, but within brackets). 


® BL omit epnpos, found in very many 
omission might be an assimilation to Lk 


B has neither avrys nor eavtns (W.H. have 


uncials (\§CDAZ al.) and versions. The 


(xiii. 35), where the word is wanting in 


many of the best MSS., but it is more likely to be an explanatory gloss. Vide 


below. 


hoc dicitur uno hoc versu magna vi,” 
Bengel.—aé 7. &., etc., from the blood 
of Abel, the first martyr, mentioned in 
the first book of the Hebrew Bible, to 
the blood of Zechariah, the prophet 
named in the last book (2 Chron, xxiv. 
20-22).—viod Bapaytov, the designation 
of the last but one of the minor prophets, 
applied here to the other Zechariah, by 
inadvertence either of the evangelist or 
of an early copyist.—8v édhovetoate, 
whom ye (through your spiritual ances- 
tors) slew; fact as stated in 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21.—Ver. 36. dphv: solemn intro- 
duction of a statement terrible to think 
of: sins of countless generations accum- 
ulating for ages, and punished in a final 
representative generation ; true, however 
terrible. 

Vv. 37-39. Apostrophe to the Holy 
City (Lk. xiii. 34).—Elra mpds thy wédw 
Gmoortpépe. dv Adyov, Chrys., H. Ixxiv. 
—Ver. 37. ‘lepovoadrp, the Hebrew 
form of the name, exceptional in Mt., 
very appropriate to the solemn situation, 
Twice spoken; why ? “ It is the fashion 
of one pitying, bewailing, and greatly 
loving,” Chrys, —Adoxrelvoura, bo- 
Bodotwa: present participles, denoting 
habit and repute, now and always be- 
having so—killing, stoning.—mpds auTHy, 
to her, not to thee, because the participles 
are in the nominative, while ‘lapoeorahee 
is vocative: “exemplum compellationis 
per vocativum ad quam deinceps non 
amplius spectatur”’ (Fritzsche), Grotius 
regards the transition from second to 
third person as an _ Orientalism.— 
moodkis, how often; on this word has 
been based the inference of frequent 


visits to Jerusalem not mentioned in the 
Synoptics. But the allusion may be to 
the whole history of Israel (so Orig., 
Hil., Jer.,) and to the whole people, as 
the children of the metropolis, the 
Speaker still continuing to speak in the 
name of God, as in ver. 34, and including 
Himself among God’s agents.—dpvis, a 
bird or fowl; after Plato, a hen; so 
here, the emblem of anxious love. Oeppov 
76 {Gov wept +d exyova, Chrys. She 
gathers her chickens under her wings for 
protection against impending danger. 
This Jesus and all the prophets desired 
to do; a truth to be set over against the 
statement in vy. 34-35, which seems to 
suggest that God’s aim was Israel’s 
damnation.—ra vorota (Attic, veorota: 
form disapproved by Phryn., p, 206), her 
brood of young birds. Cf. Ps. Ixxxiv. 4 
where, as here, a pathetic use is made 
of the emblem.—oik 40e\qoare, ye 
would not, though I would VSaekieey 
Man’s_ consent necessary.—Ver. 38, 
tS0d, etc., solemn, sorrowful abandon- 
ment of the city to its fate.—adterar 
tpiv, spoken to the inhabitants of 
Israel.—é otkos 4., your house, 1.¢., the 
city, not the temple; the people are 
conceived of as one family,— PNHLOs, 
wanting in BL, and omitted by W.H., 
is mot necessary to the sense. The 
sentence is, indeed, more impressive 
without it; Behold your house is 
abandoned to your care: those who 
would have saved you giving up further 
effort”. What will happen left to be 
imagined ; just what pnpos expresses— 
desolation.—Ver. 39. am’ apt, from 
this moment, Christ’s prophetic work 
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done now: it remains only to die.—®ws 
ay etryre: a future contingency on 
which it depends whether they shall ever 
see Him again (Weiss in Meyer). He 
will not trouble them any more till their 
mood change and they be ready to re- 
ceive Him with a Messianic salutation. 

The exquisite finish of this discourse, 
in the case of ordinary orators, would 
suggest premeditation and even writing. 
We have no means of knowing to what 
extent Jesus had considered beforehand 
what He was to say on this momentous 
occasion. The references to the whited 
sepulchres and the tombs of the prophets 
show that the speech was in part at 
least an extempore utterance. 

CHAPTER XXIV. THE APOCALYPTIC 
Discourse. This chapter and _ its 
-synoptical parallels (Mk. xiii., Lk. xxi.) 

resent, in many respects, the most 
difficult problem in the evangelic records. 
Many questions may be, have been, 
asked concerning this discourse on things 
to come. Which of the three versions 
comes nearest to what Jesus said? Did 
He say all that is here reported on this 
occasion, or have we in all the versions, 
more or less, a combination of words 
spoken at different times? Were the 
words here collected, all of them, or even 
the greater number of them, ever spoken 
by Jesus at any time; have the evan- 
gelists not worked up into the discourse 
a Jewish, or Jewish-Christian, apoca- 
lypse, or given us a composition of 
their own, consisting of certain logia of 
the Master, as the nucleus, with addi- 
tions, modifications, and comments in 
the light of subsequent events ? Finally, 
what is the didactic significance of the 
discourse, what did Jesus mean to teach 
His disciples respecting the themes 
treated: the Ruin of the Holy City, 


D has the words in same order as T. R. 
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the Coming of the Son of Man, and the 
End of the Age, and the connection 
between these things? A history of 
opinion on these topics cannot here be 
given; aconfident attempt at answering 
the questions propounded I am not pre- 
pared to make; perhaps a final satis- 
factory solution of the problem is not 
attainable. I offer only a few general 
considerations which may, at least, help 
readers to assume aright attitude towards 
the problem, and to bring to the study of 
the discourse a sympathetic spirit. 

1. The time was suitable for some 
such utterance. The situation was this: 
Jesus expecting death in a few days; 
convinced that the moral and religious 
condition of the Jewish people is hope- 
lessly bad, and that it must ere long end 
in disaster and ruin; surrounded by 
friends who are to be, after the decease 
of their Master, the missionaries of a 
new faith in a troublous time, when an 
old world is going down and a new 
world is coming into being. Here surely 
is an occasion to provoke the prophetic 
mood! At such supreme crises pro- 
phetic utterances, apocalyptic forecasts, 
are inevitable. Here they are, whom- 
soever we have to thank forthem, From 
whom are they more likely to have pro- 
ceeded than from Him who had such 
clear insight into the moral forces at 
work, and into the spiritual phenome- 
nology of the time ? 

2. The aim of any prophetic discourse 
Jesus might deliver at this crisis, like that 
of all true prophecy, would be ethical ; 
not to foretell, like a soothsayer, but to 
forewarn and forearm the representatives 
ofa new faith, so that they might not 
lose their heads or their hearts in an evil 
perpours time—not to gratify curiosity 
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3. Prophetic utterance with such an 
aim would not need to be exact in state- 
ments as to dates and details, but only to 
be true as to the sequence and general 
character of events. From all we know 
of Hebrew prophecy it was to be ex- 
pected that the prophesying of Jesus 
would possess only this latter kind of 
truth, instead of being like a ‘“‘ history of 
events before they cometo pass’’. The 
version of the evangelic apocalypse that 
least resembles the description of pro- 
phecy now quoted from Butler’s Analogy 
(part ii., chap. vii.) will come nearest to 
the original utterance. This considera- 
tion tells in favour of Mt. and Mk. 

4. All prophetic or apocalyptic utter- 
ances have much in common; phraseo- 
logy and imagery tending to become 
stereotyped. The prophetic literature 
of the O. T. had indeed provided a 
vocabulary, which by the Christian era 
had become normative for all speech 
concerning the future. Hence Jewish, 
Jewish-Christian, and Pauline utterances 
of this kind would in many particulars 
resemble one another, and it might be 
difficult to decide by mere internal evi- 
dence from what circle any particular 
utterance emanated. But it is not pro- 
bable that the evangelists would introduce 
into a professed report of a discourse 
by Jesus a current apocalypse of known 
Jewish origin unless they had reason to 
believe that Jesus had adopted it, or en- 
dorsed its forecast of the future (vide 
Weizsacker, Untersuchungen iiber die 
Evang. Gesch., pp. 126, 551). 

5. As we have seen reason to believe 
that in previous reports of our Lord’s 
Discourses (é.g., of the Sermon on the 
Mount and of the Mission Discourse, 
chap. x.) grouping of kindred material 
irrespective of historical occasion has 
taken place, so we cannot be surprised if 
traces of a similar procedure present 
themselves here. The remark applies 
especially to the latter part of the 
chapter, vv. 37-51, which contain logia 
given by Lk. in other connections (chaps. 
xii. and xvii.), 

Vv. 1-3. Introduction (cf. Mk. xiii. 
1-4; Lk. xxi. 5-7).—Ver, 1.  éfedOav, 
going out from the temple, within whose 
precincts the foregoing anti-Pharisaic 
manifesto had been spoken. The position 


Gal. v.15. Heb. xii. 25; with wd and fet. ind. Col. ii.8. Heb. iii. 12. 


assigned to awd tot fepod before the 
verb, émop. in the best MSS., suggests 
connection with é&eA8av. Some, however 
(Weiss, Schanz, etc.), insist that the 
words must be taken with éqrop. to give 
to the latter a definite sense. In reality 
they go along with both, the full meaning 
being: going out from the temple. He 
was going away from it, when, ete.— 
éwopevero: the imperfect, indicating an 
action in progress when something else 
happened. There is an emphasis on the 
idea of the verb. He was going away, 
like one who did not mean to return. 
Hence the action of the disciples next 
reported.—émSeigar: they came to their 
Master, going before in a deeply pre- 
occupied mood, and tried to change the 
gloomy current of His thoughts by in- 
viting, Him to look back at the sacred 
structure ; innocent, woman-like but 
vain attempt.—rds olxoSopds: the 
whole group of buildings belonging to 
the holy house; magnificent, splendid, 
as described by Josephus (B. J., v., 5, 
6), appearing to one approaching from a 
distance like a snow mountain (dpe 
xtdvos mAnpe) topped with golden 
pinnacles, which for forty years, in his 
Napoleonic passion for architecture, 
Herod the Great had been building to 
the glory of God and of himself.—Ver. 
2. 6 82 darox., but, adversatively. He 
answered, in a mood entirely different 
from theirs.—od Bdéarere; do you not see 
all these things ? = you ask me to look 
at them, let me ask you in turn to take a 
good look at them.—raidra : these things, 
not buildings, implying indifference to 
the splendours admired by the disciples. 
—ovd pt) adeOQ, etc.: not an exact 
description ex eventu, but a strong state- 
ment of coming destruction (by fire) in 
prophetically coloured language (Micah 
lii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18). So Holtz., H.C.— 
Ver. 3. An interval of silence would 
naturally follow so stern a speech. This 
verse accordingly shows us Jesus with 
His disciples now on the other side of 
the Kidron, and sitting on the slope 
of Olivet, with face turned towards 
Jerusalem ; Master and disciples sitting 
apart, and thinking their own thoughts, 
Satisfied that the Master means what 
He has said, and not daring to dispute 
His prophetic insight, they accept the 
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fate predicted for Jerusalem, and now 
desire to know the when and how.—xar’ 
tSiav looks as if borrowed from Mk., 
where it refers to four of the disciples 
coming apart from the rest. It goes 
without saying that none but the Twelve 
were there.—ri 1d onpetov T. o- W, etc. 
The questioners took for granted that 
all three things went together: destruc- 
tion of temple, advent of Son of Man, 
end of the current age. Perhaps the 
association of the three helped them to 
accept the first as a fact. Weizsacker 
(Untersuchungen, p. 549, note I) suggests 
that the second and third questions are 
filled in by the evangelist to correspond 
with the answer. So also Weiss in 
Meyer. The main subject of interroga- 
tion is the predicted ruin: when will it 
happen, and how shall it be known when 
it is at hand, so as to be prepared for 
it? Cf. Mk. and Lk., where this alone 
is the subject of question.—tapovela 
(literally presence, second presence) and 
guvtévera Tod aiavos are the technical 
terms of the apostolic age, for the second 
advent of Christ and the close of the pre- 
sent order of things, and they occur in Mt. 
only, so far as the Gospels are concerned. 
Do not the ideas also belong to that age, 
and are not the questions here put into 
the mouth of the Twelve too advanced 
for disciples? 

Vv. 4-14. Signs prelusive of the end. 
(Mk. xiii. 5-13, Lk. xxi. 8-19).—Ver 4. 
Bdéwere: again (vide ver. 2), but here= 
see to it, take heed. Cf. Heb. iii. 12.— 
wiavfjoy, lest any one deceive you; 
striking the practical ethical keynote of 
the whole discourse: its aim not to 
gratify curiosity, but to guard against 
deception and terror (p21) Opocioe, ver. 6) 
—heads cool, hearts brave, in a tragic 
epoch.—Ver. 5. arohAol yap éhevorovTat, 
etc., the first omen the advent of pseudo- 
Messiahs. This first mentioned, quite 
naturally. Ruin of Jerusalem and the 
nation will come through revolt against 
Rome, and the deepest cause of revolt 
will be the Messianic hope as popularly 
understood. Volcanic outbursts of 
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Messianic fanaticism inevitable, all the 
more that they have rejected the true 
spiritual Christ. Josephus testifies that 
this was the chief incentive to war 
against Rome (B. J., vi. 54). The aim 
of the popular Messianic hope was inde- 
pendence, and all leaders of movements 
having that goal in view came in the 
name of ‘Christs,” whether they 
formally assumed that name or not. It 
is doubtful if any did before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but that does not 
falsify Christ’s prediction, which is ex- 
pressed in terms of an idea rather than 
in technical terms suggested by fact. It 
is not a vaticinium ex eventu; yet 
strictly true, if we understand by one 
coming in the name of Christ a leader of 
the fight for liberty (vindicem libertatis, 
Grotius).—oAots mAaviwovew. The 
political Christs, leaders of the war 
against Rome, deceived the bulk of the 
people. Jesus wished His followers to 
hold entirely aloof from the movement, 
To warn them against sympathising with 
it was by no means superfluous (vide Lk, 
xxiv. 21, Acts i. 6).—Ver. 6. Second 
sign: wars.—mohépovs Kat dxods 7. ; 
vague phrase suitable to the prophetic 
style, not ex eventu; well rendered in 
A.V. ‘‘ wars and rumours of wars” = wars 
near and remote (Bengel, Meyer), or 
better: ‘actual and threatened” 
(Speaker’s Com.), The reference is not 
to wars anywhere in the world, but to 
those in the Holy Land, arising, as they 
were sure sooner or later to do, out of 
Messianic fanaticisms. Christ speaks 
not out of foreknowledge of the actual 
facts as reported by contemporary 
historians and collected by modern 
commentators (Grotius, etc.), but by 
prophetic logic: given Messianic hopes 
misdirected, hence wars, hence ruin.— 
pedArorere, future of a verb, whose very 
meaning points to the future: ye will be 
about to hear, by-and-by, not for a 
while; often delusive times of peace 
before tragic times of war. Vide 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, book i.— 
épare, pr) Opoeio Be, see, be not scared 
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out of your wits (@podw, originally = cry 
aloud; later use = to terrify, as if with 
a scream ; here passive in neuter sense). 
This reference to coming wars of libera- 
tion was natural, and necessary if the 
aim was to fortify disciples against 
future events. Nevertheless at this point, 
in the opinion of many critics, begins 
the so-called ‘‘ Jewish apocalypse,” which 
Mk. and after him Mt. and Lk. have 
interwoven with the genuine utterance 
of Jesus. The latter embraces all about 
false Christs and apostolic tribulations 
(4-5, 9-14, 22-23), the former all about 
war, flight, and the coming of the Son 
of Man with awful accompaniments (7-8, 
15-22, 29-31). Vide Wendt, L. J.,i., p. 
to f., where the two series are given 
separately, from Mk., following in the 
main ‘Weiffenbach, This critical 
analysis is ingenious but not convinc- 
ing. Pseudo-Christs in the sense ex- 
plained and wars of liberation went 
together in fact, and it was natural they 
should go together in prophetic thought. 
The political Messiahs divorced from the 
politics become mere ghosts, which 
nobody need fear.—8eit ydp y. Their 
eventual coming is a divine necessity, 
let even that consideration act as a 
sedative ; and for the rest remember that 
the beginning of the tragedy is not the 
end —dAN’ ovaw t.7.: the end being the 
thing inquired about—the destruction of 
the temple and all that went along with 
it—Ver. 7. Further development of the 
war-portent, possibly here the prophetic 
range of vision widens beyond the 
bounds of Palestine, yet not necessarily. 
In support of limiting the reference to 
Palestine Kypke quotes from Josephus 
words describing the zealots as causing 
strife between people and people, city 
and city, and involving the nation in 
civil war (B. J., iv., 6).—A.pot «al Aoipol, 
famines and pestilences, the usual 
accompaniments of war, every way likely 
to be named together as in T, R.—xal 
veicpol, and earthquakes, representing 
all sorts of unusual physical phenomena 
having no necessary connection with the 
political, but appealing to the imagina- 
tion at such times, so heightening the 
gloom. Several such specified in com- 
mentaries (vide, e.g., Speaker’s C., and 
Alford, from whom the particulars are 


quoted), but no stress should be laid on 
them.—kard téaovs: most take this as 
meaning not earthquakes passing from 
place to place (Meyer) but here and 
there, passim. Vide Elsner and Raphel, 
who cite classic examples. Grotius 
enumerates the places where they 
occurred.—Ver. 8. wdvra 8é: yet all 
these but a beginning of pains. It is 
not necessary to find here an allusion to 
the Rabbinical idea of tne birth pangs of 
Messiah, but simply the use of a 
natural and frequent Biblical emblem 
for distress of any sort. As to the date 
of the Rabbinical idea vide Keil. The 
beginning: such an accumulation of 
horrors might well appear to the in- 
experienced the end, hence the remark to 
prevent panic. 

Vv. g-14. Third sign, drawn from 
apostolic experiences. This passage 
Weiss regards as an interpolation into 
the prophetic discourse by Matthew 
following Mark. It certainly resembles 
Mt. x. 17-22 (much less, however, than 
the corresponding passage in Mk.), and 
individual phrases may be interpolations: 
but something of the kind was to be ex- 
pected here. The disciples were not to 
be mere spectators of the tragedy of the 
Jewish nation destroying itself. They 
were to be active the while, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, propagating 
the new faith, bringing in a new world. 
Jesus would have them go on with their 
work undistracted by false enthusiasms, 
or warlike terrors, and to this end assures 
them that they will have both to do and 
to suffer a great deal before the final 
crisis of Jerusalem comes. The ground 
of this prophetic forecast as to their 
experience is faith that God will not 
allow the work He (Jesus) has inaugu- 
rated to perish. The gospel will be 
preached widely, with whatever tribula- 
tions to the preachers.—Ver. 9. OAtunwv, 
from @A(Ba, originally pressure (orévwcis, 
Hesychius), in N. T. tropical, pressure 
from the evils of life, affliction. Again 
in ver. 29, in reference to the Jewish 
people. The apostles also are to have 
their thlipsis.—amroxrevotow ipas, they 
will kill you. Lk. xxi. 16 has “some of 
you”’ (¢& dpav). Some qualification of 
the blunt statement is needed; such as: 
they will be in the mood to kill you (cf. 
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John xvi. 2).—rav é6véy: not in Mark, 
universalising the statement = hated by 
all the nations, not Jews only.—Ver. 
Io. oxavdadtor6yoovrat: natural sequel 
of apostolic tribulation, many weak 
Christians made to stumble (vide xiii. 
21); this followed in turn by mutual 
treachery and hatred (kat GAAjAovus, 
etc.).—Ver. 11. evdorpodirat, false 
prophets. The connection requires that 
these should be within the Christian 
community (otherwise in ver. 24), giving 
false presentations of the faith with 
corrupt motives. A common feature in 
connection with new religious move- 
ments (vide on vii. 15).—Ver. 12. Gvopiay. 
Weiss and Holtzmann (H. C.) take this 
in the specific sense of antinomianism, 
a libertine type of Christianity preached 
by the false prophets or apostles, the 
word in that sense of course to be credited 
to the evangelist. The word as used by 
Christ would naturally bear the general 
sense of godlessness or iniquity. We 
may wonder at the use of such a word 
in connection with nascent Christianity. 
It would require a considerable time to 
make room for such degeneracy. But 
the very point Jesus wishes to impress 
is that there will be room for that before 
the final crisis of Israel comes.—vyjo- 
erat, etc., will cool the love of many. 
. is an hapax leg. 2nd future passive 
of Wixw, to breathe. One of the sad 
features of a degenerate time is that 
even the good loose their fervour.— 
&ydan, love of the brotherhood, here 
only in this sense in Synoptical Gospels, 
the distinctive virtue of the Christian, 
with a new name for a new thing.—Ver. 
13. 6 tmopeivas, he that endureth ; the 
verb used absolutely without object. 
The noun tropov4 is another of the 
great words of the N. T. Love and 
Patience, primary virtues of the 
Christian: doing good, bearing ill. 
The endurance called for is not merely 
in love (Fritzsche), but in the faith and 
life of a Christian in face of all the evils 
enumerated.—eis réAos, to the end, z.¢., 
of the @Alus, as long as there are trials 
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to endure.—cwOjoerat, shall be saved in 
the sense of xvi. 25. The implied truth 
underlying this test is that there will be 
ample time for a full curriculum of trial 
testing character and sifting the true 
from the false or temporary Christian.— 
Ver. 14 asserts the same thing with 
regard to the preaching of the gospel of 
the kingdom: time for preaching it in 
the whole world, to all nations, before 
the end. Assuming that the terminus 
is the same this statement seems incon- 
sistent with that in x. 23. But the aim 
is different in the two cases. On the 
earlier occasion Jesus wished to ensure 
that all Israel should hear the gospel 
before the end came; therefore He 
emphasised the shortness of the time. 
Here He wishes to impress on the 
disciples that the end will not be for a 
good while; therefore He emphasises 
the amount of preaching that can be 
done. Just on this account we must 
not strain the phrases év 6\y 7 oik., 
magw rots €. They simply mean: 
extensively even in the heathen world. 
But they have the merit of setting before 
the disciples a large programme to occupy 
their minds and keep them from thinking 
too much of the coming catastrophe. 
Vv. 15-22. The end at last (Mk. 
xiii. 14-20, Lk. xxi. 20-24).—8rav oiy, 
when therefore, referring partly to the 
preceding mention of the end, partly to 
the effect of the whole preceding state- 
ment: ‘‘This I have said to prevent 
premature alarm, not, however, as if the 
end will never come; it will, when 
therefore, etc.”’; the sequel pointing out 
the sign of the end now near, and what 
to do when it appears.—7d BdéAvypa 
Tis épynpooews: this the awful portent; 
what? The phrase is taken from Daniel 
as expressly stated in following clause 
(rd pydev, etc.), vide Dan. ix. 27, xi. 31, 
xii, 11. There and in 1 Mace. i. 54 it 
seems to refer to some outrage on Jewish 
religious feeling in connection with the 
temple (gxoddpycay B. ép. ext rd buora- 
oriptoy are the words in x Macc. 1. 54, 
similarly in vi. 7). In a Jewish apoca- 
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lypse, which this passage is by some 
supposed to form a part of, it might be 
expected to bear a similar meaning, a 
technical sense for a stereotyped ex- 
pression. Not so on the lips of Jesus, 
who was not the slave of phrases but 
their master, using them freely. Then 
as employed by Him it must point to 
some broad, easily recognisable fact, 
which His followers could at once see 
and regard as a signal for flight; a fact 
not merely shocking religious feeling but 
threatening life, which He would have 
no disciple sacrifice in a cause with 
which they could have no sympathy. 
Then finally, true to the prophetic as 
distinct from the apocalyptic style, it 
must point to something revealing pro- 
phetic insight rather than a miraculous 
foresight of some yery special circum- 
stance connected with the end. This 
consideration shuts out the statue of 
Titus or Caligula or Hadrian (Jerome), 
the erection of a heathen altar, the 
atrocities perpetrated in the temple by 
the Zealots, etc. Luke gives the clue 
(ver. 20). The horror is the Roman army, 
and the thing to be dreaded and fied 
from is not any religious outrage it may 
perpetrate, but the desolation it will 
inevitably bring. That is the emphatic 
word in the prophetic phrase.—épypocews 
is genitive of apposition = the horror 
which consists in desolation of the land. 
The appearance of the Romans in 
Palestine would at once become known 
to all. And it would be the signal for 


flight, for it would mean the end near, | 


inevitable and terrible.—év téwp ayly, 
one naturally thinks of the temple or the 
holy city and its environs, but a ‘ holy 
place” in the prophetic style might mean 
the holy land. And Jesus can hardly 
have meant that disciples were to wait 
till the fatal hour had come.—é dyvayw- 


éoKxev, etc.: this is most likely an 
interpolated remark of the evangelist 
bidding his readers note the corres- 
pondence between Christ’s warning word 
and the fact. In Christ’s own mouth it 
would imply too much stress laid on 
Daniel's words as a guide, which indeed 
they are not. In Mark there is no 
reference to Daniel, therefore the re- 
ference there must be to the gospel (on 
this verse consult Weiss-Meyer). 

Ver. 16. of év tq °l., those in Judaea 
who have no part in the struggle, with 
special reference to disciples of Jesus. 
There would naturally be some in the 
city, therefore the counsel to fly must 
refer to a point of time antecedent to the 
commencement of the siege.—émt Ta Spy, 
to the mountains outside of Judaea, t.e., 
east of the Jordan; general as befits 
prophetic speech. The actual place of 
refuge was Pella, as we learn from 
Eusebius, H. E., ili., 5, 3.—Vv. 17, 18 
vividly express the urgency of the flight.— 
6 éwi +. 5., etc., the man on the house 
top must fly without stopping to get 
articles of value in the house down the 
outside stair and off.—ra é« +. olk., 
elliptical = the things in his house, 
from his house.—é év t@ dyp@, let the 
man in the field, on hearing the fatal 
report, fly in his tunic, not returning 
home for his upper robe. “*No man 
works in his mantle, the peasant leaves 
it at home, now as in Christ’s time” 
(Furrer, Wanderungen, p. 117).—Vv. 19, 
20 describe the pathos of the situation: 
woe to women with child, they cannot 
get rid of their burden; and to women 
nursing, they cannot abandon their 
children as men can their money or 
their clothes (81a rév Seopov tis dicews, 
Euthy. Cf. Chrys. and Theophy.). A 
touch this worthy of Jesus, sign mark of 
genuineness.— Ver. 20. awpocevyeoe, 
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21. "Eotat yap téte 0 vide Ch. 


Oris peydAry, ofa od yéyovey dw” dpxiis Kdopou ws tod viv, ob9' p ‘here’ and 


od ph yévntae. 


in Mk. 


22. kal et ph PexodoBdbnoay ai tpépar exeivat xiii, 20 in 


N.T., vide 


odk ay éod0n taco odpf> Bid Se Tods *ekNexTods KohoBwOjcovTat below. 


ec ¢ 2 2 fas 

at NMEpat €KELYQL. 
a fs 5 S 
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mAavioot,? ef Suvardy, Kal tods éxNeKTods. 


23. Téte dy tts Spiv etry, ‘ISou, dde 4 Xptorés, * Wie cht. 

24. “EyepOjoovra. yap euSdxpicrot Kai 20 etl 

Weudorpopytat, kat “Sdcover Fonpeta peydda Kal *tépata, dote appereayy 
25. Sou, mpoeipnka peRG 

r Acts ii. 19 


(Deut. xiii. 1). 


1 SQBAZ al. omit ev. 


2 davyoa is the reading of BXAZ al., and probably the true one. 
LZ have wAavacOat (W.H. with wAavyoat in margin). 


awAavyOyvar (Tisch.). 


etc. (Wa ph with subjunctive instead of 
infinitive as often in N. T. after verbs of 
exhorting, etc.), pray that your flight be 
not in winter (xeupavos, gen. time in wh.) 
or on the Sabbath (caBBar@, dat., pt. of 
time). The Sabbatarianism of this 
sentence is a sure sign that it was not 
uttered by Jesus, but emanated from a 
Jewish source, say many,¢.g., Weizsacker 
Untersuchungen, p. 124), Weiffenbach 
lWiederbunftsgedanke, i., Pp. 103) ap- 
proving. But Jesus could feel even 
for Sabbatarians, if they were honest, as 
for those who, like John’s disciples, 
‘asted.—Vv. 21, 22. The extremity of 
the distress.—Ver. 21 represents it as 
unparalleled before or after, in terms re- 
calling those of Daniel xii. 1; ver. 22 as 
' intolerable but for the shortness of the 
agony.—éxodoBd@ycav (from xodofds, 
xéXos, mutilated) literally to cut off, ¢.g., 
hands or feet, as in 2 Sam. iv. 12; here 
figuratively to cut short the time: nisi 
breviati fuissent (Vulgate). The aorist 
here, as in next clause (@046y), is used 
proleptically, as if the future were past, 
in accordance with the genius of pro- 
phecy.—ovx ay, etc.: the od« must be 
joined to the verb, and the meaning is: 
all flesh would be not saved ; joined to 
maoa the sense would be not all flesh, 
i.e., only some, would be saved.—éoa0n 
refers to escape from physical death; in 
ver. 13 the reference is to salvation in a 
higher sense. This is one of the reasons 
why this part of the discourse is regarded 
as not genuine. But surely Jesus cared 
for the safety both of body and soul 
(vide x. 22,30). The epistle of Barnabas 
(iv.) contains a passage about shortening 
of the days, ascribed to Enoch. Weiz- 
sacker (Untersuchungen, p. 125) presses 
this into the service of the Jewish apoca- 


s always plural and coupled with oyueta (John iv. 48. Acts li. 19, 43, etc.). 


ND have 


lypse hypothesis.—81a 82 +. éxAexrods: 
the use of this term is not foreign to the 
vocabulary of Jesus (vide xxii. 14), yet it 
sounds strange to our ears as a designa- 
tion for Christians. It occurs often in 
the Book of Enoch, especially in the 
Similitudes. The Book begins: ‘* The 
words of the blessing of Enoch, where- 
with he blessed the elect and righteous 
who will be living in the day of tribula- 
tion when all the wicked and godless are 
removed” (vide Charles, The Book of 
Enoch, p. 58). The idea attaching to 
the word here seems to be: those 
selected for deliverance in a time of 
general destruction = the preserved. 
And the thought expressed in the clause 
is that the preserved are to be preservers. 
Out of regard to their intercessions away 
amid the mountains, the days of horror 
will be shortened. A thought worthy of 
Jesus. 

Vv. 23-28. False Christs again (Mk. 
xiii. 21-23, Lk. xvii. 23, 24, 37).-—Ver- 24. 
WevSsxptorot, in the same sense as in 
ver. 5; there referred to as the cause 
of all the trouble, here as promising 
deliverance from the trouble they, or 
their like, have created. What would 
one not give for a Deliverer, a Messiah 
at such a dire crisis! The demand 
would create the supply, men offering 
themselves as Saviours from Rome’s 
power, with prophets (pevdorpoparar) 
preaching smooth things, and assuring a 
despairing people of deliverance at the 
last hour.—p} morevonre, says Jesus 
(ver. 23), do not believe them: no salva- 
tion possible; listen not, but flee.—xet 
Sdcovory, etc., and will give great signs 
and wonders. The words recall Deut. 
xiii. 1. Desperate situations require a 
full use of all possible powers of persua- 
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v 26. édv oby elwwow syuiv, “ISou, ev TH épipe oti, ph 
18; xi. 36 €€€AOnTE+ “ISod, ev Tots Tapelots, py} motedonte. 27. dotep yap 


> ‘ ~ , ~ 
gleam of  ‘dotpamh éfépxerar awd dvatohGv Kal datverar ews Sucpday, 


a lamp); 
xvii. 24; 
several 


A re Ul cu , 
times in yap? édy 4 7d wrdpa, éxet cuvaxPqcovrat ot * deTol. 


Rev. (pl.) 


ottws €orar Kai! 4 mwapoucia tod vied tod dvOpdrou. 


28. dirou 
29. Eb8éws 


. ~ a ‘ 
u Lk. xvii, 0€ peta Thy Ohijry tOy hyepdv exeivuv, 6 Adios cxoTicOjceTat, Kal 


7. Rev. H 
ie 7; viii. 13 (W.H.); xii. 14. 
1 Most uncials (S§BD, etc.) omit nar. 


sion: signs and wonders, or the pretence 
of them: easily accepted as such by a 
fanaticised multitude, and sometimes so 
clever and plausible as to tempt the wise 
to credence.—éore, with infinitive to 
express tendency; often inclusive of 
result, but not here.—el 8uvarév, if pos- 
sible, the implication being that it is not. 
If it were the consequence would be 
fatal. The “elect” (tots éxXexrovs)— 
selected by Providence for safety in the 
evil day—would be involved in the 
general calamity. Christians, at Israel’s 
great crisis, were to be saved by unbelief 
in pseudo-messiahs and pseudo-prophets. 
—Ver. 25. tov 7m. t., emphatic nota bene, 
showing that there will be real danger 
of misplaced fatal confidences. Hence 
further expatiation on the topic in vv. 
26-28 in graphic, pithy, laconic speech. 
—Ver. 26. év TH épype, a likely place 
for a Christ to be (Moses, Israel’s first 
deliverer).—p. é€AOnTe, go not out (cf. 
xi. 7, 8, 9).—év rots tapetois (vide vi. 6), 
in the secret chambers, the plural in- 
dicating the kind of place, not any 
particular place. Both expressions—in 
the desert, in the secret recesses—point 
to non-visibility. The false prophets bid 
the people put their faith in a Messiah 
not in evidence, the Great Unseen = 
“The hour is come, and the man is 
somewhere, out of view, not far away, 
take my word for it”. Interpreters who 
seek for exact historical fulfilments point 
to Simon son of Gioras, and John of 
Giscala: the former the Messiah in the 
desert of Tekoah, gathering a confiding 
multitude about him; the latter the 
Messiah in the secret places, taking pos- 
session of the interior part of the temple 
with its belongings in the final struggle 
(vide Josephus, B. J., iv., 9, 5 and 7; 
v. 6, 1, and Lutteroth, ad loc.).—Ver. 
27. Gowep yap, etc.: the coming of the 
true Messiah, identified with the Son of 
Man, compared to the lightning, to sug- 
gest a contrast between Him and the 
false Christs as to visibility, and enforce 


2? SSBDL omit yap. 


the counsel to pay no heed to those who’ 
say: He is here, or He is there,— 
Ver. 28. wtT@pa, carcase, as in xiv. 12, 
q.v.—Gerot, eagles, doubtless the carrion 
vultures are meant. The reference of 
this proverbial saying, as old as the 
book of Job (xxxix. 30), in this place is 
not clear. In the best fext it comes in 
without connecting particle, the yap of 
T. R. being wanting. If we connect it 
with ver. 27 the idea will be that 
Messiah’s judicial function will be as 
universal as His appearance (Meyer and 
Weiss). But does not ver. 28 as well as 
ver, 27 refer to what is said about the 
false Christs, and mean: heed not these 
pretended Saviours; Israel cannot be 
saved: she is dead and must become the 
prey of the vultures? (So Lutteroth.) In 
this view the Jewish people are the 
carcase and the Roman army the eagles. 

Vv. 29-31. The coming of the Son of 
Man (Mk. xiii. 24-27, Lk. xxi. 25-28).— 
Thus far the eschatological discourse has 
been found to bear on the predicted 
tragic end of Jerusalem. At this point 
the awapovota, which, according to the 
evangelist, was one of the subjects on 
which the disciples desired information, 
becomes the theme of discourse. What is 
said thereon is so perplexing as to tempt 
a modern expositor to wish it had not 
been there, or to have recourse to 
critical expedients to eliminate it from 
the text. But nothing would be gained 
by that unless we got rid, at the same 
time, of other sayings of kindred char- 
acter ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels. 
And there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that some such utterance would 
form a part of the eschatological dis- 
course, even if the disciples did not ask 
instruction on the subject. The revela- 
tion as to the last days of Israel naturally 
led up to it, and the best clue to the 
meaning of the Parusia-logion may be to 
regard it as a pendant to that revelation. 

Ver. 29. eiéws. Each evangelist ex- 
presses himself here in his own way, 
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ixpwv adtav. 
1 88D have ex (Tisch.). 


al have it and it is doubtless genuine. 


amo in BLXAZ (W.H.). 
3 \$LA omit dwvns (Tisch., W.H. relegate to the margin). 


16. Heb. 
xii. 19, etc. 


2 S9BL omit To. 
BD (kat dwvys) XZ 


4B 1, 13, 69 add rwv after ews (W.H. insert, but bracketed). 


Lk. most obviously adapting his words 
to suit the fact of a delayed parusia. 
Mt.’s word naturally means: immedi- 
ately, following close on the events 
going before, the ¢hlipsis of Jerusalem. 
One of the ways by which those to 
whom ¢i$éws is a stumbling block strive 
to evade the difficulty is to look on it as 
an inaccurate translation by the Greek 


Matthew of OND, supposed to be in 


Hebrew original.” So Schott, Comm. 
Ex. Dog.—é j\uvos . . . wadevdjoovrar: 
a description in stock prophetic phrases 
(Is. xiii. 9, xxxiv. 4, Joel iii. 15, etc.) of 
what seems to be a general collapse of 
the physical universe. Is that really 
what is meant? I doubt it. It seems 
to me that in true prophetic Oriental 
style the colossal imagery of the physical 
universe is used-to describe the political 
and social consequences of the great 
Jewish catastrophe : national ruin, break- 
ing up of religious institutions and social 
order. The physical stands for the 
social, the shaking of heaven for the 
shaking of earth (Haggai ii. 6); or in 
the prophetic imagination the two are 
indissolubly blended: stars, thrones, 
city walls, temples, effete religions 
tumbling down into one vast mass of 
ruin. If this be the meaning ¢d0éws is 
to be strictly taken.—d¢yyos, applicable 
to both sun and moon, but oftener 
applied to the moon or stars; das 
oftenest to the sun, but also to the 
moon. Vide Trench, Syn., p. 163.—Ver. 
30. «at tére. Amid the general crash 
what longing would arise in Christian 
hearts for the presence of the Christ! 
To this longing the announcement in- 
troduced by these words “ and then”? 


responds.—rd onpetov 7. vi. t. & The 
question what is this sign has greatly 
perplexed commentators, who make 
becoming confessions of ignorance. 
“ We must not be positive in conjectur- 
ing,” Morison. ‘* What this shall be 
it is vain to conjecture,” Cambridge 
N.T. Is the reference not to Daniel vii. 
13, “one like the Son of Man,” and the 
meaning: the sign which is the Son of 
Man, t vw t & being genitive of 
appos.? So Weiss after Storr and 
Wolf.—(“onpeiov viod, similis est illis 
quibus profani passim utuntur quandc di- 
cunt Bla ‘Hpaxdéos,” 2.¢., “vis Herculis 
seu ipse Hercules,” Wolf, Curae Phil.) 
Christ His own sign, like the lightning 
or the sun, self-evidencing.—ai réve 
xéwovrat, etc.: a clause not in Mk. and 
obscure in meaning; why mourn? 
because they recognise in the coming 
One their Judge? or because they see 
in Him one who had been despised and 
rejected of men, and penitently (taking 
the sin home to themselves) acknow- 
ledge His claims ? (‘ believed on in the 
world,” 1 Tim. iii. 16).—épxdpevov . . - 
mods, description of the coming, here 
as in xvi. 27, xxvi. 64, in terms drawn from 
Daniel vii. 13.—Ver. 31. peta oddmuyyos 
>. p., with a trumpet of mighty sound, an- 
other stock phrase of prophetic imagery 
(Is. xxvii. 13).—Kal émurvvdgover TOUS 
ékdexTovs a., and they (the angels or 
messengers) shall collect the elect (as in 
vv. 22, 24), showing that the advent is 
described in terms suited to the situa- 
tion previously depicted. The Christ 
comes for the comfort of those preserved 
from the general ruin.—ék Tay 7. dvépov: 
not merely from the mountains east of 
the Jordan, but from every quarter of the 
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34. dpiy héyw Spiv,! od ph 
35. (0 otpavds 


22. Prov.kat yf mapeNedoovtar,? of 8€ Adyor pou of ph mwapeOwor. 


vi 8). 
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1 BDL add ott after vptv (W.H.). 
2? BDL read wapedevoerau. 
3 $QBDA al. omit tys before wpas. 


The plural (T. R.) is a grammatical correction. 


* After oupavwy $8BD, old Latin vers., and some cursives add ovSe o wtos, 


hich is adopted by most modern editors. 
8 yap in BD. 


> NBDLAZ omit pov. 


arth where faithful souls are found; 
cho of Is. xxvii. 13 again audible here. 
-am’ Gkpev, etc., echo of phrases in 
Deut. xxx. 4, Ps. xix. 7. This Parusia- 
logion is not to be regarded as a didactic 
statement, but simply as a Aédyos 
wopaxdyoews for the comfort of anxious 
Spirits. With that aim it naturally 
places the Parusia within the reach of 
those it is designed to comfort. After 
the ruin of Israel there is no history ; 
only the wind-up. Jerusalem destroyed, 
the curtain falls. Christ’s didactic words 
suggest another aspect, a delayed 
Parusia, vide on xvi. 28. From the fore- 
going exposition it appears that the 
coming of the Son of Man is not to be 
identified with the judgment of Jerusalem, 
but rather forms its preternatural back- 
ground. 

Vv. 32-36. Parabolic close (Mk. xiii. 
28-32, Lk. xxi. 29-33).—Ver. 32, dard 
THS gvKAs, etc., from the fig tree learn 
its parable, rapid condensed speech 
befitting the tense state of mind; learn 
from that kind of tree (article generic) 
the lesson it can teach with regard to 
the moral order; Tender branch, young 
leaf = summer nigh. Schott, Comm. Ex. 
Dog., p. 125, renders Gawd tr. o. ope ficus 
=ficum contemplando. On the form 
ex@un vide notes on Mk.—Ver. 33. 
otrws x. t, so do ye also when ye see 
all these things, recognise that it is nigh, 
at the doors. What are “these things” ? 
what ‘‘it’?? The former are the things 
mentioned in vv. 15-21 (8tav ovv tSnre, 
ver. 15), the latter is the mapovoia,— 
Ver. 34, Solemn assurance that the 


7 SBL omit cat. 


predicted will come to pass.—rdvra 
Taira is most naturally taken to mean 
the same things as in ver. 33, the main 
subject of the discourse, the impending 
destruction of the Jewish state. Jesus 
was quite certain that they would happen 
within the then living generation (4 
yevea airy), not merely through 
miraculous foresight but through clear 
insight into the moral forces at work, — 
Ver. 35. Declaration similar to that in 
chap. v. 18 concerning the validity of 
the law.—Ver. 36. wepl 82 rijs fpépas 
éxeivns Kai tis Spas, of that day and 
hour. The reference is to the coming of 
the Son of Man, the expression through- 
out the N. T. having the value of an 
“indisputable fixed terminus technicus,” 
Weiffenbach, Wiederkunftsgedanke, p. 
157.—ovSels olSev, no one knows, a 
statement made more emphatic by appli- 
cation to the angels of heaven, and even 
to the Son (o¥8é 6 vids). The meaning 
is not that Jesus disclaims even for 
Himself knowledge of the precise day, 
month, or year of what in ver. 34 He 
has declared will happen within the 
present generation; whether, ¢.g., the 
crisis of the war would be in 69 or 70 
A.D, That is too trivial a matter to be 
the subject of so solemn a declaration. 
It is an intimation that all statements 
as to the time of the mapovoia must be 
taken in a qualified sense as referring to 
a subject on which certain knowledge is 
not attainable or even desirable. It looks 
like Jesus correcting Himself, or using 
two ways of speaking, one for comfort 
(it will be soon), and one for caution (it 
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les in NBL 33. 
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may not be so soon as even I think or 
you expect). His whole manner of 
speaking concerning the second advent 
seems to have two faces; providing on 
the one hand for the possibility of a 
Christian era, and on the other for an 
accelerated Parusia. 

Vy. 37-42. Watch_therefore (cf. Lk. 
xvii, 26-30, 34-36).—Ver. 37- at jpépar 
+. Noe, the history of Noah used to illus- 


trate the uncertainty of the Parusia.— 
Ver. 38. qoav with the following parti- 
ciples is not an instance of the peri- 

hrastic imperfect. It rather stands by 
itself, and the particles are descriptive 
predicates. Some charge these with 
sinister meaning: tTp@yovres, hinting at 
gluttony because often used of beasts, 
though also, in the sense of eating, of men 
(John vi. 58, xiii. 18). So Beza and 
Grotius; yapoovres xal yapilovres, eu- 

hemistically pointing at sexual licences 
on both sides (Wolf, “omnia vagis libi- 
dinibus miscebantur”). The idea rather 
seems to be that all things went on as 
usual, as if nothing were going to happen. 
In the N. T., and especially in the fourth 
Gospel, tpdyw seems to be used simply 
as a synonym for éo@iw. In like manner 
all distinction between éoBiew and yopta- 
feoOar (= to feed cattle in classics) has 
disappeared. Vide Mk. vii. 27, 28, and 
consult Kennedy, Sources of New Testa- 
ment Greck, p. 82.—Vert. 39. OUK éyvo- 
gav, they did not know, scil., that the 
flood was coming till it was on them.— 
Ver. 40, 41 graphically illustrate the 
suddenness of the Parusia.—els els Ne 
40) instead of els érépos, So pia pia in 
ver. 41. Of these idioms Herrmann in 


4I. B00 *adjGouca ev TO pdhun®- pia 


4 ecovrat Svo in NB. 


remarks. 
b Lk. xvii. 
27. Heb. 
ix. 45 xi. 
Me Leret. 
iii, 20. 
Rey. xi.319. 
c Lk. xvii. 35. 
d Lk. iv. 41. 
Acts xiv. 
TO.nal.uet 
Cor. x. 13 
(with acc. 
of person 
and inf.). 


249D 33 have the simple yap.lovres (Tisch., W.H.). 


& o in both places omitted in BDL. 
7 qpepa in NWBDAZ, cursives. 


Viger (p. 6) remarks: “ Sapiunt Ebrais- 
mum”’.—wapoAapBdverar, adievar, one 
is taken, one left. The reference may 
either be to the action of the angels, ver. 
31 (Meyer), or to the judicial action of 
the Son of Man seizing some, leaving 
free others (Weiss-Meyer). The sen- 
tences are probably proverbial (Schott), 
and the terms may admit of diverse 
application. However applied, they point 
to opposite destinies.—aAySoveras, grind- 
ing: éd70e, late for 4héw, condemned by 
Phryn., p. 151.—év 7 pvdove (T. R.), in 
the mill Aouse.—e. +. pvA@ (W.H.), in or 
with the millstone. The reference is toa 
handmill, which required two to work it 
when grinding was carried on for a con- 
siderable time—women’s work (vide 
Robinson, i., 485 ; Furrer, Wand., p. 97; 
Benzinger, p. 85, where a figure is 
given).—Ver. 42. ypyyopetre, watch, a 
frequently recurring exhortation, imply- 
ing not merely an uncertain but a delayed 
Parusia, tempting to be off guard, and so 
making such repeated exhortations neces- 
sary.—trolq *¢pq, on what sort of a day, 
early or late; so again in ver. 43, at 
what sort of a watch, seasonable or un- 
seasonable. 

Vv. 43-51. Two parables: the Thief 
and the Two Servants, enforcing the 
lesson: Watch !—Ver. 43. yvooxere, 
observe, nota bene.—el f[5ev: supposition 
contrary to fact, therefore verbs in prot. 
and apod. indicative.—6 «déarrys, admir- 
ably selected character. It is the thier’s 
business to keep people in the dark as to 
the time of his coming, or as to his 
coming at all.—otxo8eamérns suggests 
the idea of a great man, but in reality i! 
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44. 8d roito Kal dpeis yiverde 


érousors Srt y pa ob Soxeire,? & vids rod dvOpdawou Epyeras. 
45. Tls dpa éotiv 6 mortds Soddos Kai ppdvipios, dv Katéoryncer & 
képios adtoi® ént ris Oepametas* adtod, tod SiSdvar> adtois thy 


0 Lk, xil. 42. tpopiyy *év *Karpd; 46. paxdpros 6 Boddos exeivos, Sy eddy 6 
i Pet. v.6. 


Kupiog adtod eipyce: movodvta obtws.® 


1 Ch. xxv. 5. 


~ a fol , 
énl waot tots bmdpyovow abtod Karactice: aitéy. 


47. “Api héyo piv, Sr 
48. "Eady Se 


Lk. i. 2x etry 6 KaKds BodA0s exeivos év TH Kapdia adtod, ‘Xpovifer 6 KUpids 


(to tarry, 


with é); pou” éOetv,® 49. kal dpfntar tUmrew Tos cuvSovous,? écOiew Sé Kal 


xii. 45. 


Heb. x.37. wivew 9 peta tay peOudrtayv, 


g@ here and 


50. Héet 6 ndpros tod SovAou éxetvou 


in Lk. xii. €v Hepa a ob wpocdond, Kal év Spa y od ywdone, 51. Kat * Sixo- 


46. 
h same 
phrase in» 


a a ia Ais. , we) a~ 
Tophcer aitdv, kal 75 "pépos aitod peta Tv SrroKpiTav ” Onoer* exer 


Lie nii.g6, COTO 6 khauOuds Kal 6 Bovypds Tay d8évTwr. 


1 StopuxOnvar KSDIL 33; asin T. R. in BAX. 


24 ov Soxerte wpa in ABDI. 
* ouxererag in BILAZ (W.H.). 


3 \SBDIL 1, 33 al. omit avrov. 
Oeparrevas in D ai. 


5 Sovvar in S$$BCDILAE. StSovat is from Lk. 


S ovtws movovyra in SBCDIL. 
8 S8B 33 omit eAGeuv. 
10 eothy Se kat mivy in SBCDIL. 


is @ poor peasant who is in view. He 
lives in a clay house, which can be dug 
through (sun-dried bricks), vide Stopvy6H- 
vat in last clause. Yet he is the master 
in his humble dwelling (cf. on vi. 19).— 
Ver. 45. tls, who, taken by Grotius, 
Kuinoel, Schott, etc. = et ths, st quis, 
supposing a case. But, as Fritzsche 
points out, the article before mw. Sotdos is 
inconsistent with this sense.—morés, 
odpdvipos ; two indispensable qualities in 
an upper servant, trusty and judicious.— 
Geparelas (T. R.), service = body of ser- 
vants, oixerelag (B., W.H.), household 
=domestics.—Ver. 46 answers the ques- 
tion by felicitation.—paxdp.og, implying 
that the virtue described is rare (vide on 
chap. v. 3): a rare servant, who is not 
demoralised by delay, but keeps stead- 
fastly doing his duty.—éwi a. +. tardp- 
yxovot, this one among a thousand is fit 
to be put in charge of the whole of his 
master’s estate.— Ver. 48. The other side 
of the picture—éav 82...  éxetvos: not 
the same individual, but a man placed in 
the same fost (‘cui eadem provincia sit 
demandata,”’ Schott).—ypoviter (again in 
xxv. 5): the servant begins to reflect on 
the fact that his lord is late in coming, 
and is demoralised.—apyrat, he (now) 
begins to play the tyrant (riwrew) and 


pov before o kvpios in $BCDIL al, | 


®» SSBCDIL add avrov. 


to indulge in excess (&@¢O(y Kat awivp, 
etc.). Long delay is necessary to pro- 
duce such complete demoralisation.— 
Ver. 50. §et: the master comes at last, 
and of course he will come unexpected. 
The delay has been so long that the un- 
worthy servant goes on his bad way as if 
the master would never come at all.— 
Ver. 51. Stxoroproet, he will cut him in 
sunder as with a saw, an actual mode of 
punishment in ancient times, and many 
commentators think that this barbarous 
penalty is seriously meant here. But this 
can hardly be, especially as in the follow- 
ing clause the man is supposed to be still 
alive. The probable meaning is: will 
cut him in two (so to speak) with a whip 
= thrash him, the base slave, unmerci- 
fully, Itis a strong word, selected in sym- 
pathy with the master’s rage. So Schott: 
“verberibus multis eam _ castigavit’’, 
Koetsveld, De Gelijk., p. 246, and Grimm 
(Thayer) but with hesitancy. Beza and 
Grotius interpret: will divide him from 
the family = dismiss him.—pera av 
troxptiray, with the hypocrites, i.e., eye- 
servants, who make a great show of zeal 
under the master’s eye, but are utterly 
negligent behind his back. In Lk. the 
corresponding phrase is rév dwlorey, the 

unfaithful. 
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XXV. 1. “TOTE SpormPjcetat 4 Bacela tav obpavav Séka, a John xviii. 


‘J _ e 3. Acts 
mapQévois, attives haBodear tas *Aapmddas adtav! éf7Oov eis xx.8. Rev. 
z & iy. 5; viii. 
andvrnow? ro vupdlou.2 2. wévre 3€ oav é& adtay > dpdvipot,* 10. | 
Sethe pe ag ra % 6 oy a se &3 Mk. vi. 13. 
kai a> wévre pwpat.t 3. altives® pwpat, AaBoficar tas Aapmradas = x. 34. 
A es as. Vv. I4 
éautav,’ odk ZaBov ped” éautdv "Edouov’ 4. at Sé dpdvipor EhoBov (for heal- 
“ 2 nm a fe ing). Lk. 
Aarov ev tots dyyelors adtav$ perd tay aparddov adrav® vies. 
r Se mn , e ’ Pi “eos 49 5 Heb. i. g 
5. xpoviLortos Tod vupdtou, évuoratay macar Kat éxdveudoy. (used at 
feasts for 


anointing). Lk. xvi.6, Rev. wi. 6; xviii. 13 (commerce). 2 Pet. ti. 3 (Ps. Ixxvi. 7). 


1 eavtwv in BDL (W.H.). 


2 yravrnotw in SBC (Tisch., W.H.). After vuprov is added Kat rhs vupdys in 
DE it. vul., Syr. Sin., Or., Hil. W.H. place this reading in margin, and it calls 
for further discussion. Vide below for Resch’s view. 


8 e£ avtwy qoav in SBCDLZAX. 

4 popat, dpovipor in NWBCDLZX, several cursives including 33. 
5 at omitted in SBCDLZE, 33 al. 

Sa. yap for aurives in SBCLZ 33. 

T avrev in BCDA. WL have neither avt. nor eau. (Tisch.), 

8 First avrevy omit BDLZ. For second WB have eavtwr. 


CuHapteR XXV. THREE EscHATO- here used in the sense of oil lamps, and 
LOGICAL PARABLES. These parables that in the common dialect Aapads 
{especially the first and third) are appro- became | equivalent to hixvos. — eis 
priately introduced by Mt. at this place, tm(da-)dvrqow : | vide at viil. 34,.—Tov 
whether actually uttered in immediate vupdiov: the bridegroom, who is con- 
connection with the Olivet discourse, or ceived of as coming with his party to the 
during the Passion week, or otherwise. house of the bride, where the marriage 
In his reproduction of the book of feast is to take place, contrary to the 
Logia, Wendt gives the group of parables usual though possibly not the invariable 
inculeating constant preparedness for the custom (Judges xiv. 10). The parable at 
Parusia, including the Waiting Servants this point seems to be adapted to the 
(Lk. xii. 35-38) 5 the Thief (Mt. xxiv. 43, spiritual situation—the Son of _Man 
44; Lk. xii. 39, 40) 3 the Upper Servant coming again. Resch thinks kal THs 
(Mt. xxiv. 45-515 Lk. xii. 42, 48), and vipdys a true part of the original 
the Ten Virgins (Mt. xxv. 1-12; Lk. parable, without which it cannot be 
xiii. 25), a somewhat earlier place (L. J., understood (Aussercanonische Parallel- 
i,, pp. 118-122). texte zu Mt. und Mk., p. 300).—Ver. 2. 

Vv. 1-13. Parable of the Ten Virgins, wévre popal, mévTe PpovipLor ; equal num- 
in Mt. only.—Ver. 1. aéra, then, con- bers of both, not intended to represent 
necting what follows in the evangelist’s the proportion in the spiritual sphere; 
mind with the time referred to in the foolish, wise, not bad and good, but im- 
previous parable, i.e., with the Parusia. prudent and prudent, thoughtless and 
~Séxa wapdtvors: fen virgins, not as thoughtful. Even the “ foolish” might 
the usual number—as to that no infor- be very attractive, lovable girls j per- 
mation is available—but as one coming haps might have been the favourites at 
readily to the mind of a Jew, as we the feast: for wisdom is apt to be cold; 
might in a similar case Say a dozen.— foolish first named in best MSS., and 
atrives, such as; at might have been properly, for they play the chief réle in 
used, but the tendency in N. T. and late the story, and are first characterised in 
Greek is to prefer Sots to &>.—ras the sequel.—Ver. 3. _ fhatoy : the state- 
Aapwd8as a., their torches consisting of ment about the foolish, indicating the 
a wooden staff held in the hand, with a nature or proof of their folly, is that 
dish at the top, in which was 4 piece of they took their lamps but did not take 

\ ‘cloth or rope dipped in oil or pitch (vide oil. None? or only not a supply suffi- 
{ ‘Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.). Rutherford (New cient for an emergency—possible delay ? 
| Phrynicus, p. 131) says that Aapadbas is Goebel (Die Parabeln Fesu) decides for 
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XXV. 
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e Ch. iii. g 


xvi. 8; | mapOévor éxetvat, Kal *éxédopyoav Tas Aapmddas aitav.® 8. ai Se 


xxiii, 316 


Rom. viii. pwpat Tais ppovipors eliov, Adte hpiv éx Tod éXalou Spay, Ste ai 


23. 
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instances 


sali Aaprddes pay oBévvuvrar. g. “AmexpiOncay S€ ai dpdvipor, 


of the re- A€youcat, Mymote odk* dpxéon tpiv Kai piv: mopevecbe Sé5 


flex. pron. 


usedinref. fAANov mpds Tods TwdodvTas, Kat dyopdcate * éautais. 


to 1st and 
end pers.), 


10. dtep- 


1 epyeras omit NBCDLZ (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 Omit avrov NB (Tisch., W.H.). 


§ eavtwy in NABLZE. 


4 ov py in BCDXAZ (W.H.), ove in NALZ (Tisch., W.H., in margin). 


5 The best authorities omit 8e. 


the former view. His idea of the whole 
situation is this: the virgins meet at the 
bride’s house, there wait the announce- 
ment of the bridegroom’s approach, 
then for the first time proceed to light 
their lamps, whereupon the foolish find 
that there is nothing in the dish except 
a dry wick, which goes out shortly after 
being lighted. In favour of this view he 
adduces the consideration that the other 
alternative makes the wise too wise, pro- 
viding for a rare occurrence. Perhaps, 
but on the other hand Goebel’s view 
makes the foolish too foolish, and also 
irrelevantly foolish, for in the case 
supposed they would have been at fault 
even ifthe bridegroom had not tarried. 
But the very point of the parable is to 
illustrate the effect of delay, On the 
various ways of conceiving the situation, 
vide The Parabolic Teaching of Christ.— 
Ver. 4. év rots dyyelous: the wise took 
oil in the vessels, t.e., in vessels, with an 
extra supply, distinct from the cups at 
the top of the torches containing oil.— 
Ver. 5. xpoviLovros tr. v.; no reason given 
for delay, a possibility in natural life, 
the point on which the spiritual lesson, 
“be ready,” hinges. —évvorafav, they 
nodded, aorist, because a transient state; 
éxadevdov, and remained for some time 
in slumber, imperfect, because the state 
‘continuous, Carr(Camb. N, T.) cites 
Plato, Afol. Socr., as illustrating the 
discriminating use of the two verbs in 
reference to the two stages of sleep.— 
maoat, all, sleep in the circumstances 
perfectly natural and, everything being 
ready, perfectly harmless.—Ver. 6. Sov 
6 vupdios: at length at midnight a cry 
is raised by some one not asleep—lo / 
the bridegroom ; laconic, rousing, heard by 
all sleepers.—éfépyeobe els aadvrynow, 
go forth to meeting: no words that can 


be dispensed with here either. Go forth 
whence? from the bride’s house (Goebel) ; 
from some inn, or private dwelling on 
the way, whither they have turned in 
on finding that the bridegroom tarried 
(Bleek, Meyer, Weiss). On this point 
Goebel’s view is to be preferred.—Ver. 
7. éxéopyoay, trimmed, or proceeded 
to trim, for which the imperfect would 
have been more suitable. In the case of 
the five foolish it was an action attempted 
rather than performed, begun rather than 
completed.—Ver. 8. oBévvvvta, are 
going out, as in R.V.—Ver. 9. urjrote, 
lest, implying, and giving a reason for, 
an unexpressed declinature. Kypke 
renders, perhaps, fortasse, citing examples 
from classics, also Loesner, giving ex- 
amples from Philo, Elsner suggests that 
Opare or Bdéqwere is understood before 
pimore. Schott, putting a comma after 
tpiv, and omitting 88 after qwopeverGe, 
translates thus: lest perchance there be 
not enough for us and you, go rather to 
them that sell, etc. (‘ne forte oleum neque 
nobis neque vobis sufficiat, abite potius,” 
etc.).—ropeverOe, etc.: this seems 
a cold, ungenerous suggestion on the 
part of the wise, and apparently untrue 
to what was likely to occur among girls 
at such atime. Could the oil really be 
got at such a time of night? and, 
supposing it could, would going not 
throw them out of the festivities? 
Augustine says: ‘non consulentium sed 
irridentium est ista responsio” (Serm. 
xC., lii.,8), More humanely, in the modern 
spirit, Koetsveld suggests that the 
marriage procession to music and song 
was very slow, and that there was a fair 
chance of overtaking it after the pur- 
chase (De Gelijk., p. 220). Let us 
hope so; but I fear we must fall back on 
the fact that ‘“‘ sudden emergencies bring 
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1 The words ev 7 0 VLOS Te Gs EPe ATE omitted in ABCDLXAE 33 al. plur., and 


by modern editors. 


into play a certain element of selfish- 
ness,” and take the advice of the wise as 
simply a refusal to be burdened with 
their neighbours’ affairs. 

Ver. 10. dmepxopéver,etc. Thefoolish 
took the advice and went to buy, and 
in so doing acted in character ; foolish in 
that as in not having a good supply of 
oil. They should have gone on without 
oil, the great matter being to be in time. 
By reckoning this as a point in their folly 
we bring the foolish virgins into analogy 
with the foolish builder in chap. vii. 26. 
Vide notes there, and also The Para- 
bolic Teaching of Christ, p. 505 f. of 
course, on this view the oil has no signi- 
ficance in the spiritual sphere. It plays 
a great part in the history of interpreta- 
tion. For Chrys. and Euthy., the lamp 
=virginity, and the oil=pity, and the 
moral is: continence without charity 
worthless; a good lesson. “ Nothing,” 
says the former, ‘‘is blinder than vir- 
ginity without pity; thus the people are 
used to call the merciless dark (oxKo- 
wewvovs),”” Hom. lxxviii.—éxdetobn 4 Oupa, 
the door was shut, because all the guests 
were supposed to be within; no hint 
given by the wise virgins that more were 
coming. This improbable in the natural 
sphere.— Ver. II. Kupte, KUpte, etC., 
master, master, open to us; a last, 
urgent, desperate appeal, knocking hav- 
ing preceded (Lk. xiii. 25) without result. 
The fear that they are not going to be 
admitted has seized their hearts.—Ver. 
12. ovK otSa tpas, I do not know you; 
in the natural sphere not a judicial penalty 
for arriving too late, but an inference from 
the late arrival that those without cannot 
belong to the bridal party. The solemn 
tone, however (apy A. 4.), shows that 
the spiritual here invades the natural. 
Pricaeus refers to Lk. xi. 7 a8 helping 
to understand the temper of the speech 


from within = do, not trouble me, the 
door is shut.—Ver. 13. The moral, 
ypnyopeite, watch ; not directed against 
sleep (ver. 5) but against lack of fore- 
thought. The reference of the parable 
to the Parusia, according to Weiss 
(Meyer), is imposed upon it by the evan- 
gelist. 

Vv. 14-30. Parable of the Talents (cf. 
Lk. xix. 11-28), according to Weiss (Mt.- 
Ev., 535) and Wendt (L. J., i, 145) not 
a Parusia-parable originally, but spoken 
at some other time, and inculcating, like 
the parable of the unjust steward, skill 
and fidelity in the use of earthly goods. 
—Ver. 14. Somep: suggests a compari- 
son between the parabolic history and 
the course of things in the kingdom, but 
the apodosis carrying out the comparison 
is omitted.—yap implies that the point of 
comparison is in the view of the evan- 
gelist the same as in the preceding para- 
ble.—éaroSypav, about to go abroad.— 
éxddeoe, etc., called his own servants and 
delivered to them his means; not an un- 
natural or unusual proceeding intro- 
duced against probability for the sake of 
the moral lesson; rather the best thing 
he could do with his money in his ab- 
sence,dividing it among carefully selected 
slaves, and leaving them to do their best 
with it, Investments could not then be 
made as now (vide Koetsveld, p. 254).— 
Ver. 15. mévre, Svo, év: the number of 
talents given in each case corresponded 
to the master’s judgment of the capacity 
(S¥vap.v) of each man. All were sup- 
posed to be trustworthy and more or less 
capable. Even one talent represented a 
considerable sum, especially for that 
period when a denarius was a day’s wage. 
—xal dreSijpnoev, and then he went 
away. So ends the account of the 
master’s action.—ev@éws should be con- 
nected with wopevOcis, whereby it gains 
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tédavta haBdy cipydoaro? év abrois, kal émoinoev® &dda wévte 


téodavra.* 
Sto. 


lol , > a 
kpupe® 74 dpydpiov Tod Kupiou adtod. 


17. dcadtws xat® 6 +a BUo exépSyce Kat adtds® da 
18. 5 dé 1d Ev AaBdy daehOby Gpugey ev rH yi,” Kal amé- 


19. Meta 8€ xpdvov mohdy ® 


Epxerar 6 xdpios trav Soddwv exetvwv, kat ouvalper per adtav 
éyov.1° 20. Kal mpocehOdv 6 7a wévte tédhavta haBdv mpoorveyKer 
GdNa wévre téhavta, Aéywv, Kipie, wévre téhavTd por wapéSwxas - 


We, Ga wévte tddavta exépSyoa éw adtois.1 


21. “En 8¢}? adr 


1 SSB omit 8, the insertion of which is due to the evdews being taken as belong- 
ing to awednpnoev. It should be taken with mwopevOers (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 npyacaro in BDL. 
® exepOnoev in BCDLE (W.H.). 


$$ has ewouncev (Tisch.). 
* BL omit this second rahavra (W.H.). 


5 «at omitted in {CL (Tisch., W.H., in text, insert in margin), 


§ kal avros omit BCL. 
8 expuipev in SABCDL 33. 
¥ Noyov before per autwv in $BCDLE. 


7 ynv in S$BL (Tisch., W.H.). 
® qrohvy xpovoy in SSBCDL. 
U ew avrois omit NBDL. 


2 Se omitted in $BCDLE, also in ver. 22 after wpocedOwv in SB. 


significance as indicating the temper of 
the servant. He lost no time in setting 
about plans for trading, with the talents 
entrusted to him (so Fritzsche, Weiss, 
Schanz, and Holtz., H. C.).—Ver, 16, 
elpydoaro év avtots, traded in or with 
them, used in classics also in this sense 
but without any preposition before 
the’ dative of the material.—a)\a wévre, 
other five, which speaks to a considerable 
period in the ordinary course of trade.— 
Ver. 17. doavtws, in like manner; that 
absolutely the same proportion between 
capital and gain should be maintained in 
the two cases was not likely but possible, 
and the supposition is convenient for the 
application.—Ver. 18. Spugev yiv, dug 
up the earth, and hid the silver of his 
master. Not dishonest—the master had 
not misjudged as to that—but indolent, 
unenterprising, timid. What he did was 
often done for safety. The master might 
have done it himself, but he wanted in- 
crease as well as safety. In Lk.’s para- 
ble the same type of man buries his 
pound in a napkin. A talent was too 
large to be put up that way. 

Vv. 19-23.—Ver. 19. modtby Xpdovor: 
the master returns after a long time, 
an important expression in a parable 
relating to the Parusia, as implying 
long delay,—ovvatpe Aéyov, maketh 
a reckoning, as in xviii. 23.—Ver. 20, 
The first servant gives his report ; 


bringing five and five, he presents them 
to his master, and says: t8e, as if in- 
viting him to satisfy himself by count- 
ing.—Ver. 21. ¢%, well done! excellent! 
=etye in classics, which is the approved 
reading in Lk. xix. 17. Meyer takes it 
as an adverb, qualifying morés, but 
standing in so emphatic a position at the 
head of the sentence and so far from the 
word it is supposed to qualify it inevi- 
tably has the force of an interjection— 
aya? nal mioré, devoted and faithful: 
two prime virtues in the circumstances. 
On the sense of &ya0és, vide xx. 15.—ért 
wT. o€ katacricw, I will set thee over 
many things. The master means to 
make extensive use of the talents and 
energy of one who had shown himself so 
enthusiastic and trustworthy in a limited 
sphere.—eioehOe €. Te Xapav Tr. KK. o. 
This clause seems to be epexegetical of the 
previous one, or to express the same idea 
under a different form. yapd has often 
been taken as referring to a feast given 
on the occasion of the master’s return 
(so De Wette, Trench, etc.). Others 
(Reuss, Meyer, Weiss, Speaker’s Com.) 
take it more generally as denoting the 
master’s state of joy. Thus viewed, the 
word takes us into the spiritual sphere, 
the joy of the Lord having nothing in 
common with the affairs of the bank 
(Reuss, Hist, Ev.). Weiss thinks this 
second description of the reward pro- 


16—28, 
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and in ver, 
23 only. 
here only 
of a man. 
John vi. 
60 (of a: 
word), Jas. 
lii. 4 (of 
the wind). 


fis mortés, éwt wo\hdv oe karactisw* elcehOe eis THY Xapay TOU j Ch. xxvi. 
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kpOels 8é 6 KUptos adtod elev aiTd, Movnpé Sooke xal * dxvnpé 
qoets Ste Sepifw Strou obK gomretpa, Kai cuvdye, dev ob Steoxdpmica > ™, a 
27. eeu oy ce? Badeiv 1d dpytprov® prov Tots lrpamefirais* Kat 


xii. II. 
? | here only. 
eb. xi. 
(in 
same 
sense). 


€hOdy éyd ™ Exoprodpyy dy 13 épdv odv ” TOKO. 28. dpare ody Ga 2 Lk-xiz.23, 


1 ABCLAE omit AaBov. 


2 ge ovy in $WBCL 33. 


ceeds from the evangelist interpreting 
the parable allegorically of Messiah's re- 
turn. But we escape this inference if 
we take the phrase ‘‘the joy of thy lord” 
as=the joy of lordship (herilis gaudii, 
Grotius, and Elsner after him). The 
faithful slave is to be rewarded by ad- 
mission to fellowship in possession, part- 
nership. Cf. péroxot Tod xptorou in 
Heb. iii. 14=sharers (“ fellows” with 
Christ, not merely ‘‘ partakers of Christ”. 
—Ver. 23. Praise and recompense 
awarded to the second servant in identi- 
cal terms: reward the same in recogni- 
tion of equal devotion and fidelity with 
unequal ability a just law of the King- 
dom of God, the second law bearing on 
“Work and Wages” there. For the 
first, vide on xx. 1-16. Euthymius re- 
marks toy 4 Tu) Sudte Kal ton q oTrovey. 

Vv. 24-30.—Ver. 24. ei\ndes, the 
perfect participle, instead of AoBov in 
ver. 20, because the one fact as to him is 
that he is the man who has received a 
talent of which he has made no wse, 
(So Weiss in Meyer.)—éyvev oe Sr1, for 
éyvov Ste ov, by attraction.—oKAnpos, 
“hard”; grasping, ungenerous, taking 
all to himself, offering no inducements 
to his servants, as explained in the pro- 
verbial expressions following: Qepilov, 
etc., reaping where you do not sow, and 
gathering where (69ev instead of Saov, a 
word signifying de loco, instead of a 
word signifying in loco; vide Kypke for 
other examples) you did not scatter 


8D have it. 
(wanting in BDL) at the end of ver. 22. 


Probably a gloss, as is also ew avrois 


3a apyvpta in SB. 


with the fan = appropriating everything 
produced on his land by the labour of his 
servants, without giving them any share 
—no inducement to work for such a 
curmudgeon of a master: all toil, no 
pay. Compare this with the real char- 
acter as revealed in: ‘Enter thou into 
the joy of lordship ”.—Ver. 25. oBy eis, 
etc., fearing: loss of the talent by trade; 
he thought the one thing to make sure 
of, in the case of such a master, was 
that what he had got might be safe.— 
év rq ya: the primitive bank of security. 
Vide xiii. 44.— ide éyers 78 adv, see you 
have what belongs to you; no idea that 
the master was entitled not only to the 
talent, but to what it might earn.— 
Ver. 26. wovnpt (vide on vi. 23), 
“wicked” is too general a meaning: 
mean-spirited or grudging would suit the 
connection better.—2ovnpos is the fitting 
reply to o«Anpds, and the opposite of 
&yads. You call me hard, I call you a 
churl: with no heart for your work, un- 
like your fellow-servant who put his whole 
heart into his work.—éxvypé, slothful ; 
a poor creature altogether: suspicious, 
timid, heartless, spiritless, idle.— 78ers, 
etc.: a question, neither making an 
admission nor expressing surprise or 
anger, but leading up to a charge of 
inconsistency = If that was your idea of 
me, why then, etc.—Ver. 27, — Se, etc., 
you ought in that case to have cast my 
silver to the money-changers, or bankers. 
That could have been done without 
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1 For ato Se rou BDL have tov &¢ (Tisch., W.H.). 
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3 4SBDL omit aytot. 
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trouble or risk, and with profit to the 
master.—?y®, apparently intended to be 
emphatic, suggesting a distribution of 
offices between servant and master= 
yours to put it into the bank, mine to 
take it out. So Field (Otium Nor.), 
who, following a hint of Chrys., trans- 
lates: “And I should have gone (é\8av) 
to the bank and received back mine own 
(or demanded it) with interest .—otv 
réxq, literally, with offspring: a figura- 
tive name for interest on money.—Ver. 28. 
dpate, etc., take the one talent from the 
man who made no use of it, and give it 
to the man who will make most use of it. 
—Ver. 29. General principle on which 
the direction rests pointing to a law of 
life, hard but inexorable-—Ver. 30. 
&xpetov, useless. Palairet renders in- 
juriosum; Kypke, improbum, Being 
useless, he was both injurious and un- 
just. The useless man does wrong all 
round, and there is no place for him 
either in this world or in the Kingdom 
of God. His place is in the outer dark- 
ness. 

Difference of opinion prevails as to 
whether this parable refers to the use of 
material goods for the Kingdom of God, 
or to the use of spiritual gifts. It is not, 
perhaps, possible to decide in ignorance 
of the historical occasion of the parable, 
nor is it necessary, as the same law 
applies. 

Vv. 31-46. The fudgment programme. 
—Much diversity of opinion has prevailed 
in reference to this remarkable passage; 
as to the subjects of the judgment, and 
the authenticity of this judgment pro- 
gramme as a professed logion of Jesus. 
Are the judged all mankind, Christian 
and non-Christian, or Christians only, or 


non-Christian peoples, including un- 
believing Jews, or the Jewish people 
excluded? Even as early as Origen it 
was felt that there was room for doubt 
on such points. He says (Comm. in Ev. 
M.): ‘Utrum segregabuntur gentes 
omnes ab omnibus qui in omnibus generae 
tionibus fuerint, an illae tantum quae 
in consummatione fuerint derelictae, aut 
illae tantum quae crediderunt in Deum per 
Christum, et ipsae utrum omnes, an non 
omnes, non satis est manifestum. Tamen 
quibusdam videtur de differentia eorum, 
quae crediderunt haec esse dicta.” 
Recent opinion inclines to the view 
that the programme refers to heathen 
people only, and sets forth the principle 
on which they shall be judged. As ta 
the authenticity of the Jogion critics hold 
widely discrepant views. Some regard 
it as a composition of the evangelists. 
So Pfleiderer, e.g., who sees in it simply 
the literary expression of a genial humane 
way of regarding the heathen on the part 
of the evangelist, an unknown Christian 
author of the second century, who had 
charity enough to accept Christlike love 
on the part of the heathen as an equiva- 
lent for Christian faith (Urchristenthum, 
p- 532). Holtzmann, H.C., also sees 
in it a second-hand composition, based 
on 4 Esdras vii. 33-35, Apoc. Bar. Ixxxiii. 
12. Weiss, on the other hand, recog- 
nises as basis an authentic logion of 
Jesus, setting forth love as the test of 
true discipleship, which has been worked 
over by the evangelist and altered into 
a judgment programme for heathendom, 
Wendt (L. $., p. 186) thinks that the 
logion in its original form was such a 
programme. This seems to be the most 
probable opinion. 
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Ver. 3x. Srav 88, the description 
following recalls xxiv. 30, to which the 
8rav seems to refer.—Ver. 32. wavTa TO 
é6vy naturally suggests the heathen 
peoples as distinct from Jews, though 
the latter may be included, notwith- 
standing the fact that in one respect 
their judgment day had already come 
(xxiv. 15-22).—ddoptet: first a process 
of separation as in the interpretation of 
the parable of the tares (xiii. 40).—T4a 
mpdépata ard tev épiduy, the sheep from 
the young goats. Sheep and goats, 
though feeding together under the care 
of the same shepherd, seem of their own 
accord to separate into two companies. 
Tristram and Furrer bear witness to this, 
—Ver. 33. kal aryoer, etc., the bare plac- 
ing of the parties already judges, the good 
on the right, the evil on the left; sheep, 
emblems of the former; goats, of the 
latter. Why? No profit from goats, 
much from sheep; from their wool, milk, 
lambs, says Chrys., Hom. lxxix. Lust 
and evil odour secure for the goat its 
unenviable emblematic significance, say 


others: “id animal et libidinosum et 
olidum” (Grotius). Lange suggests 
stubbornness as the sinister quality. 


More important is the point made by 
Weiss that the very fact thata separation 
is necessary implies that all were one 
flock, i.e., that the judged in the view of 
Jesus are all professing Christians, dis- 
ciples true or false. 
Vv. 34:40. of evr 
pov, my Father’s i 
participle being in effect a substantive. 
—rnpovopyoare, etc.; this clause Weiss 
regards as a proof that the parable 
originally referred to disciples, as for 
them only could the kingdom be said 
to be prepared from the foundation of 
the world. Wendt, holding the original 
a 
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XV. 29. 
. xi. 50. 
John zit 
~ Za 24. eb. 
& Seftav adtod, Acite, ot 


35. éweivaca ydp, Kal 


Josh. ii.18. 
eee 
xix. 18). 
Lk. i, 68, 
78; vii. 16. 
Acts vii. 
23. Jas.i. 
97. 
reference to have been to the heathen, 
brackets the words from of evdoy. to 
xéopov as of doubtful authenticity.-- 
Ver. 35. émetvaca, éidyoa, évos Hpny: 
hungry, thirsty, a stranger, The claims 
created by these situations are universally 
recognised though often neglected; to 
respond to them is a duty of ‘“‘common 
humanity .—ovvynyayeré pe, ye received 
me (into your house) (cf. Judges xix. 18, 
—oix gotw avip ovvayov pe eis olxtav) 
Meyer, Weiss, and others, with stricter 
adherence to the literal meaning of the 
word, render: ye gathered me into the 
bosom of your family; Fritzsche: ye 
admitted me to your table (‘simul con- 
vivio adhibuistis’’)—Ver. 36. yupvds, 
hotévyca, év pudanq: deeper degrees of 
misery demanding higher degrees of 
charity ; naked = ill clad, relief more 
costly than in case of hunger or thirst; 
sick, calling for sympathy prompting to 
visits of succour or consolation; in 
prison, a situation at once discreditable 
and repulsive, demanding the highest 
measure of love in one who visits the 
prisoner, the temptation being strong to 
be ashamed of one viewed as a criminal, 
and to shrink from his cell, too often 
dark and loathsome.—treoxépaoé pe, 
this verb is often used in the O. T. and 
N. T, in the sense of gracious visitation 


on the part of God (for 7) in Sept.) 


(vide Lk. i. 78, and the noun émurkowy 
in Lk. xix. 44).—Ver. 37. K«vpte: not 
necessarily spoken by disciples supposed 
to know or believe in Jesus (Weiss). 
The title fits the judicial dignity of the 
person addressed by whomsoever used, 
In disclaiming the praise accorded, those 
who call the Judge xvptos virtually deny 
personal acquaintance with Him.—Ver. 
40. &¢’ 8cov, in so far as = Ka" Soov 
o 
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(Heb. vii. 20), used of time in Mt. ix. 
15.—évl ... édaxlotrwv, the Judge’s 
brethren spoken of as a body apart, not 
subjects, but rather instruments, of judg- 
ment. This makes for the non-Christian 
position of the judged. The brethren 
are the Christian poor and needy and 
suffering, in the first place, but ultimately 
and inferentially any suffering people 
anywhere. Christian sufferers represent 
Christ, and human sufferers represent 
Christians.—tév ¢Aaylorwy seems to be 
in apposition with a8eAgav, suggesting 
the idea that the brethren of the Son of 
Man are the insignificant of mankind, 
those likely to be overlooked, despised, 
neglected (cf. x. 42, xviii. 5). 

Vv. 41-46. Karypapévot, cursed, not 
the cursed (ot wanting), and without 
ov watpés pov. God has no cursed 
ones.—eis 76 wip, etc., the eternal fire 
is represented as prepared not for the 
condemned men, but for the devil and 
his angels. Wendt brackets the clause 
KaTnpouévor ... GyyéAotg aiTod to 
suggest that as Jesus spoke it the 
passage ran: go away from me, for I 
was hungry, etc.—Vv. 42, 43, simply 
negative all the statements contained in 
vv. 35, 36.-—Ver. 44 repeats in summary 
form the reply of the S{xaror, mutatis 
mutandis, rapidly enumerating the states 


Vide below. 


of need, and disclaiming, with reference 
to all, neglect of service, ov Sunxovycapev 
gmo.; ver. 45 repeats ver. 40 with the 
omission of téy a&8eApSv pov and the 
addition of ov« before érotjoare.—Ver. 
460. «éAacw, here and in 1 John iv. 18 
(6 $éBos nédactw exer), from Koddfa = 
mutilation or pruning, hence suggestive 
of corrective rather than of vindictive 
punishment as its tropical meaning. 
The use of this term in this place is one 
of the exegetical grounds rested on by 
those who advocate the ‘ larger hope”’. 
Another is the strict meaning of atévios: 
agelong, not everlasting. From the 
combination results the phrase: age- 
long, pruning, or discipline, leaving 
room for the hope of ultimate salvation, 
But the doctrine of the future states 
must ultimately rest on deeper con- 
siderations than those supplied by verbal 
interpretation. Weiss (Mt.-Evang.) 
and Wendt (L. ¥.) regard ver. 46 as an 
interpolation by the evangelist. 

The doctrine of this passage is that 
love is the essence of true religion and 
the ultimate test of character for all men 
Christian or non-Christian. All who 
truly love are implicit Christians. For 
such everywhere the kingdom is pre- 
pared. They are its true citizens and 
God is their Father. In calling those 
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who love the Father’s blessed ones 
Jesus made an important contribution to 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood, defining 
by discriminating use the title “‘ Father”’. 

Cuapters XXVI.-XXVII. THE 
Passion History. These chapters 
give with exceptional fulness and 
minuteness of detail the story of Christ’s 
last sufferings and relative incidents. 
The story finds a place in all four 
Gospels (Mk. xiv., xv.; Lk. xxii, xxiii. ; 
John xviii., xix.), showing the intense 
interest felt by Christians of the apostolic 
age in all that related to the Passion of 
their Lord. Of thethree strata of evangelic 
tradition relating respectively to what 
Jesus taught, what He did, and what He 
suffered, the last-named probably came 
first in origin. Men could wait for the 
words and deeds, but not for the awful 
tale of suffering. Even Holtzmann, who 
puts the teaching first, recognises the 
Passion drama as the nucleus of the 
tradition as to memorable facts and 
experiences. In the formation of the 
Passion chronicle the main facts would 
naturally come first ; around this nucleus 
would gather gradually accretions of 
minor incidents, till by the time the 
written records began to be compiled 
the collection of memorabilia had 
assumed the form it bears, say, in the 
Gospel of Mark; the historic truth on 
the solemn subject, at least as far as it 
could be ascertained. The passionless 
tone of the narrative in all four Gospels 
is remarkable; the story is told in sub- 
dued accent, in few simple words, as if 
the narrator had no interest in the matter 
save that of the historian: dralds 
&ravra Sinyotvrat, kal pdvns Tis 
GAndelas ppovrifover. Euthy. Zig. ad 
Mt. xxvi. 67 

Chapter xxvi. and parallels contain the 
anointing, the betrayal, the Holy Supper, 
the agony, the apprehension, the trial, 
the denial by Peter. 

Vv. 1-5. Introductory (Mk. xiv. 1, 2, 
Lk. xxii. 1, 2).—Vv. 1-2 contain a pre- 
diction by Jesus two days before Passover 


of His approaching death; vv. 3-5 a 
notice of a consultation by the authorities 
as to how they might compass His 
death. In the parallels the former item 
appears as a mere date for the latter, the 
prediction being eliminated.—Ver. 1. 
aavTas Te Adyous TovTONS, all these say- 
ings, most naturally taken ‘as referring 
to the contents of chaps, xxiv., xxv., 
though a backward glance at the whole 
of Christ’s teaching is conceivable. Yet 
in case of such a comprehensive retro- 
spect why refer only to words? Why 
not to both dicta et facta ?—Ver. 2. 7 
mda xa, used both of festival, as here, 
and of victim, as in ver. 17. The Passover 
began on the 14th of Nisan; it isreferred 
to here for the first time in our Gospel. 
—apaSiSorat, present, either used to 
describe vividly a future event (Burton, 
M. T., § 15) or to associate it with the 
feast day as a fixture (yiverat), “‘ calendar 
day and divine decree of death fixed 
beyond recall’? (Holtz., H. C.), or to 
imply that the betrayal process is already 
begun in the thought of the false-hearted 
disciple.—Ver. 3. réte, two days before 
Passover.—ovvyxonoav points to a 
meeting of the Sanhedrim.—els tiv 
aidhv denotes the meeting place, either 
the palace of the high priest in accord- 
ance with the use of aiAy in later Greek 
(Weiss), or the court around which the 
palatial buildings were ranged (Meyer) 
= atrium in Vulgate, followed by Calvin. 
In the latter case the meeting would be 
informal. In any case it was at the 
high priest’s quarters they met: where- 
upon Chrys. remarks: ‘See the inex- 
pressible corruption of Jewish affairs. 
Having lawless proceedings on hand 
they come to the high priest seeking 
authority where they should encounter 
hindrance” (Hom, _ lxxix.),—Kaidda, 
Caiaphas, surname, Joseph his name, 
seventeen years high priest (vide Joseph. 
Ant., 18, 2,23 4, 3).—Ver. 4. tva with 
subjunctive after a verb of effort or plan ; 
in classic Greek oftener 8mws with future 
indicative (Burton, § 205).—Sd\q_ by, 
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minusc. 


2 exovoa before akaBacrpov pupov in BDL 13, 33, 69, ete. 


3 qrokutipov in $RADL (Tisch.) as in T. R. in BPAZ (W.H.). 


probably comes from John xii. 3. 


4 em Ts Kepadys in NBD 1, 13, 69 al. (Tisch., W.B#.). 
TSSABDL al. omit to pupov (Tisch., W.H., Ws.). 


6 eSuvaro in NBLA. 


craft, a method characteristic of clerics ; 
indigna consultatio (Bengel) ; cowardly 
and merciless.—Ver. 5. €Aeyov 88: Se 
points back to ver. 1, which fixes the 
assion in Passover time, while the 
anhedrists thought it prudent to keep 
off the holy season for reason given.— 
pi, ete., to avoid uproar apt to happen 
at Passover time, Josephus teste (B. J., 
1.) 4) 3)+ 
Vv. Bis Anointing in Bethany (Mk. 
xiv. 3-9, cf. John xii. 1-11), Six days 
before Passover in John; no time fixed 
in Mt. and Mk. Certainly within 
Passion week. The thing chiefly to be 
noted is the setting of this pathetic scene, 
between priestly plotting and false 
discipleship. ‘* Hatred and baseness on 
either hand and true love in the midst” 
ares of the Twelve).—Ver. 6. tod 
2 ’Inoov, etc.: indicates the scene, in 
Bethany, and in the house of Simon 
known as the leper (the one spoken of 
in viii. 2?). The host of Lk. vii. 36 ff. 
was a Simon. On the other hand, the 
host of John xii. 1 f., or at least a pro- 
minent guest, was Lazarus, brother of 
Martha and Mary. This and other 
points of resemblance and difference 
raise the question: do all the four 
evangelists tell the same story in 
different ways? On this question end- 
less diversity of opinion has prevailed. 
The probability is that there were two 
anointings, the one reported with 
variations by Mt., Mk., and John, the 
other by Lk.; and that the two got 
somewhat mixed in the tradition, so 
that the precise details of each cannot 
now be ascertained. Happily the ethical 
or religious import of the two beautiful 


mohvTip.ov 


5 &8BDL omit avtov. 


stories is clear.—Ver. 7. &aBaorpoy, an 
“alabaster” (vase), the term, originally 
denoting the material, being transferred 
to the vessel made of it, like our word 
“glass” (Speaker’s Com.), in common use 
for preserving ointments (Pliny, N.H..,iii., 
3). An alabaster of nard (pupov) was a 
present for a king. Among five precious 
articles sent by Cambyses to the King of 
Ethiopia was included a pupov adaB. 
(Herod., iii., 20). On this ointment and 
its source vide Tristram, Natural 
History of the Bible, p. 484 (quoted in 
notes on Mk.).—Bapvutipov (here only in 
N. T.), of great price; this noted to 
explain the sequel.—regadfs : she broke 
the vase and poured the contents on 
the head of Jesus, feet in John; both 
possible; must be combined, say the 
Harmonists. —Ver. 8. jyavaxtyoav, as 
in xx. 24. The disciple-circle experienced 
various annoyances from first to last: 
Syrophenician woman, mothers and 
children, ambition of James and John, 
Mary of Bethany. The last the most 
singular of all. Probably all the disciples 
disapproved more or less. It was a 
woman’s act, and they were men. She 
was a poet and they were somewhat 
prosaic.—amwe@Aea, waste, a precious 
thing thrown away. To how many 
things the term might be applied on 
similar grounds! The lives of the 
martyrs, ¢.g., cui bono? That is the 
question; not so easily answered as 
vulgar utilitarians think. Beside this 
criticism of Mary place Peter’s revolt 
against the death of Jesus (xvi. 22).— 
Ver. 9. Sofrjvat, etc., to be given (the 
proceeds, subject easily understood) to 
the poor. How much better a use than 
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1 mpyacaro in $8D (Tisch., W.H.). 


to waste it in the expression of a senti- 
ment!—Ver. 10. yvovs, perceiving 
though not hearing. We have many 
mean thoughts we would be ashamed to 
speak plainly out.—ti xdéwous twapéxere, 
etc., why trouble ye the woman? a 
phrase not frequent in classic authors, 
though similar ones occur, and even this 
occasionally (vide Kypke); found not 
only here but in Lk. xi. 7, xviil. 5, Gal. 
vi. 17, the last place worthy to be 
associated with this; St. Paul and the 
heroine of Bethany kindred spirits, liable 
to “troubles” from the same sort of 
people and for similar reasons.—kaAdv, 
noble, heroic: a deed done under in- 
spiration of uncalculating love.—Ver. 11 
suggests a distinction between general 
ethical categories and duties arising out 
of special circumstances. Common men 
recognise the former. It takes a genius 
or a passionate lover to see and swiftly 
do the latter. Mary saw and did the 
rare thing, and so achieved an épyov 
kaddv.—épe Sé od w., “a melancholy 
litotes’? (Meyer).—Ver. 12. mpds 70 
évrad., to prepare for burial by embalm- 
ing; so near is my death, though ye 
thought not of it: effect of the woman’s 
act, not her conscious purpose. The 
Syriac version introduces a quasi, She 
meant nothing but to show her love, 
quickened possibly by instinctive fore- 
boding of ill. But an act done in that 
spirit was the best embalming of Christ’s 
body, or rather of His act in dying, for 
the two acts were kindred. Hence 
naturally the solemn declaration follow- 
ing, an essential part of the story, of 
indubitable authenticity.x—Ver. 13. 7 
ed. TovT0, this gospel, the gospel of my 
death of love.—év dw TO Kéopy: after 
éaov éav might seem superfluous; not 
so, however: it serves to indicate the 
range of the ‘“ wheresoever”: wide as 
the world, universality predicted for 


f Mk. xiv. 9. 


Acts x. 4 
(Sir. xlv. 
16 al.), 


ep. in BL. 


Christianity, and also for the heroine of 
the anointing. Chrysostom, illustrating 
Christ’s words, remarks: Even those 
dwelling in the British Isles (Bpettavixas 
vyoous) speak of the deed done in a 
house in Judaea by a harlot (Hom. Ixxx.: 


Chrys. identifies the anointing here 
with that in Lk. vii.). 
Vv. 14-16. Fudas offers to betray 


Sesus (Mk. xiv. 10, 11, Lk. xxii. 3-6).— 
Ver. 14. tére, then; the roots of the 
betrayal go much further back than the 
Bethany scene—vide on xvii. 22, 23— 
but that scene would help to precipitate 
the fatal step. Death at last at hand, 
according to the Master's words. Then 
a base nature would feel uncomfortable 
in so unworldly company, and would be 
glad to escape to a more congenial 
atmosphere. Judas could not breathe 
freely amid the odours of the ointment 
and all it emblemed.—eis +. 5., one of 
the Twelve (!).—Ver. 15. tl Oédere, etc., 
what are ye willing to give me? Mary 
and Judas extreme opposites: she freely 
spending in love, he willing to sell his 
Master for money. What contrasts in 
the world and in the same small circle! 
The mercenary spirit of Judas is not so 
apparent in Mk. and Lk.—xay@, etc.: 
kal introducing a co-ordinate clause, 
instead of a subordinate clause, intro- 
duced by dare or tva; a colloquialism or 
a Hebraism: the traitor mean in style as 
in spirit.—éotyoav, they placed (in 
the balance) = weighed out. Many 
interpret: they agreed = ovveddvyoay. 
So Theophy.: ‘Not as many think, 
instead of éLvyoordtycav”. This cor- 
responds with Mk. and Lk., and the 
likelihood is that the money would not 
be paid till the work was done (Fritzsche). 
But Mt. has the prophecies ever in view, 
and uses here a prophetic word (Zech. 
xi. 12, ZoTyoav Tov picdv pov TpL. apy, 
Sept.), indifferent as to the time when 
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payment was made. Coined money was 
in use, but the shekels may have been 
weighed out in antique fashion by men 
careful to do an iniquitous thing in the 
most orthodox way. Or there may have 
been no weighinz in the case, but only 
the use of an ancient form of speech 
after the practice had become obsolete 
(Field, Ot. Nor.). The amount = about 
three or four pounds sterling, a small 
sum for such a service; too small thinks 
Meyer, who suggests that the real 
amount was not known, and that the 
sum was fixed in the tradition to suit 
prophecy.—Ver. 16. evxatpiav, a good 
occasion, the verb, evxatpéw (Mk. vi. 31), 
belongs to late Greek (Lobeck, Phryn., 
miei 
‘ lot Arrangements for Paschal 
Feast (Mk. xiv. 12-16, Lk. xxii. 7-13).— 
Ver. 17. TH Simpdtyt.a. The sacred 
season which began on the r4th Nisan 
and lasted for seven days, was two feasts 
rolled into one, the Feast of the Passover 
and the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
and it was called by either name in- 
differently.—2rod, where? A much more 
perplexing question is: when? Was it 
on the evening of the 13th (beginning of 
14th), as the Fourth Gospel seems to say, 
or on the evening of the following day, as 
the synoptical accounts seem to imply, 
that Jesus kept the Paschal Feast? This 
is one of many harmonistic problems 
arising out of the Gospel narratives from 
this point onwards, on which an immense 
amount of learned labour has been spent. 
The discussions are irksome, and their 
results uncertain; and they are apt to 
take the attention off tar more important 
matters: the essentials ot the moving 
tale, common to all the evangelists. 
We must be content to remain in doubt 


22. Kal umovpevot opddpa jpfavto Aéyew aitd Exactos 


as to many points.—Oédets érotpdowper, 
the deliberative subjunctive, without 
tva after OéAeus.—Ver. 18. imdyere, go 
ye into the city, i.e., Jerusalem.—mpos 
tov Seiva, to such a one, evidently no 
sufficient direction. Mk. and Lk. are 
more explicit. Mt. here, as often, 
abbreviates. Doubtless a previous under- 
standing had been come to between Jesus 
and an unknown friend in Jerusalem. 
Euthy. suggests that a roundabout 
direction was given to keep Judas in 
ignorance as to the rendezvous.—é kaupdés 
pov., my time (of death). Some (Grotius, 
Speaker’s Com., Carr, Camb. N.T.) find 
in the words a reason for anticipating the 
time of the Paschal Feast, and so one of 
the indications, even in the Synoptics, 
that John’s date of the Passion is the true 
one.—ro.@ +. 7., 1 make or keep (pre- 
sent, not future), a usual expression in 
such a connection. Examples in Raphel. 
—pera tT. p.: making thirteen with the 
Master, a suitable number (justa gparpia, 
Grotius), between the peccunionan limits 
of ten and twenty. The lamb had to be 
entirely consumed (Ex, xii. 4, 43). Did 
Jesus and the Twelve eat the Paschal 
lamb? 

Vv. 20-25. The presence of a traitor 
announced (Mk. xiv. 18-21, Lk. xxii. 
21-23).—VV. 20, 21. dripias S2 y. It is 
evening, and the company are at supper, 
and during the meal (éo8.dvrwv ad., ver. 
21) Jesus made a startling announce- 
ment. At what stage is not indicated. 
Elsner suggests a late stage: ‘“*Cum 
fere comedissent; vergente ad finem 
coena,”’ because an early announcement 
would have killed appetite——Ver. 21. 
mwapadocet pe, shall betray me. General 
announcement, without any clue to the 
individual, as in Mk. ver. 18.—Ver. 22. 
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Avarovpevor seems a weak word, and the 
addition of the evangelist’s pet word 
od8pa does not make it strong. 
None of the accounts realistically ex- 
press the effect which must have been 
produced.—péavto helps to bring out 
the situation: they began to inquire 
after some moments of mute astonish- 
ment.—pjtt éyo, etc., can it be I? 
expecting or hoping for a negative 
answer; yet not too sure: probably 
many of them were conscious of fear; 
even Peter might be, quite compatibly 
with his boldness a little later.—Ver. 23. 
5 éuBdias, he who dipped, dips, or shall 
have dipped. The aorist participle de- 
cides nothing as to time, but merely 
. points to a single act, as distinct from a 
process (cf. the present in Mk.). The 
expression in Mt. does not necessarily 
identify the man unless we render: 
who has just dipped, and conceive of 
Jesus as dipping immediately after. (So 
Weiss.) In favour of this view it may 
be said that there was no sense in refer- 
ring to a single act of dipping, when there 
would be many in the course of the 
meal, unless the circumstances were such 
as to make it indicate the individual 
disciple. The mere dipping in the same 
dish would not identify the traitur, be- 
cause there would be several, three or 
four, doing the same thing, the company 
being divided into perhaps three groups, 
each having a separate dish.—riyv xeipa. 
The ancients used their hands, not 
knives and forks. So still in the East.— 
wpovBdtw. Hesychius gives for this word 
aEoBddiov = acetabulum, a vessel for 
vinegar. Hence Elsner thinks the re- 
ference is to a vessel full of bitter herbs 
steeped in vinegar, a dish partaken of at 


the beginning of the meal. More pro- 
bably the words point to a dish containing 
a mixture of fruit—dates, figs, etc.— 
vinegar and spices, in which bread was 
dipped, the colour of bricks or mud, to 
remind them of the Egyptian bondage 
(vide Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., p. 831). The 
custom of dipping here referred to is 
illustrated by the following from Furrer 
(Wanderungen, p. 123): ‘Before us 
stood two plates, one with strongly spiced 
macaroni, the other with a dish of fine 
cut leeks and onions. Spoons there were 
none. There were four of us who dipped 
into the same dish.”—-Ver. 24. ‘adyet, 
goeth, a euphemism for death, Cf. John 
xiii, 33.—kaddv qv without the dv, not 
unusual in conditional sentences of this 
sort: supposition contrary to fact (vide 
Burton, M. T., §§ 248-9). 

Vv. 26-29. The Lord’s Supper (Mk. 
xiv. 22-25; Lk, xxii. 19, 20).—Ver. 26. 
éo@. 88 attGv: same phrase as in ver. 
21, with 8 added to introduce another 
memorable incident of the paschal supper. 
No details are given regarding that meal, 
so that we do not know how far our 
Lord followed the usual routine, for 
which consult Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., or 
Smith’s Dictionary, article Passover. 
Neither can we with certainty fix the 
place of the Holy Supper in the paschal 
meal, or in relation to the announcement 
of the traitor. The evangelists did not 
concern themselves about such subordi- 
nate matters.—AaBoy, etc., having taken 
a cake of bread and given thanks He 
broke it. The benediction may have 
been an old form put to a new use, or 
original,—evAoyyjoas has not dprov for 
its object, which would in that case have 
been placed after it.—Sovs, etc., giving 
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to the disciples; the cake broken into as 
many morsels, either in the act of giving 
or before the distribution began.—AdBere 
odyere, take, eat-—AdBere only in Mk. 
(W. and H.).—odyere probably an inter- 
pretative addition, true but unnecessary, 
by our evangelist.—rotré torw 7d copa 
pov, this is my body. The éors is the 
copula of symbolic significance. Jesus 
at this sacred moment uses a beautifully 
simple, pathetic, and poetic symbol of 
His death. But this symbol has had the 
fate of all religious symbolism, which is 
to run into fetish worship ; in.view of 
which the question is raising itself in 
some thoughtful minds whether discon- 
tinuance, at least for a time, of the use 
of sacraments would not be a benefit to 
the religion of the spirit and more in 
harmony with the mind of Christ than 
their obligatory observance.—Ver. 27. 
motyjpiov, a cup, the article being 
omitted in best MSS. It is idle, and in 
spirit Rabbinical, to inquire which of 
the four cups drunk at the paschal feast. 
The evangelist had no interest in sucha 
question.—evyapiotyicas: a different 
word from that used in reference to the 
bread, but similar in import = having 
given thanks to God. Observe, Jesus 
was in the mood, and able, at that hour, 
to thank and praise, confident that good 
would come out of evil. In Gethsemane 
He was able only to submit.—héyov, 
etc.: Mk.’s statement that all drank of 
the cup, Mt. turns into a direction by 
Jesus to do so, liturgical practice in- 
fluencing the report here as in dyere. 
Jesus would use the fewest words possible 
at such an hour.—Ver. 28. toalpd pov: 
the very colour of the wine suggestive ; 
hence called ata oradudfs in Deut. 


ABCLA have ott. 


xxxii, 143; my blood, pointing to the 
passion, like the breaking of the bread.— 
wijs Siabyxns (for the two gen. pov 
w+. 8 dependent on alpa, vide Winer, 
30, 3, 3), the blood of me, of the covenant. 
The introduction of the idea appropriate 
to the circumstances: dying men make 
wills (StariBevtar of aobvicKovtes, 
Euthy.). The epithet xatvijs in T. R. is 
superfluous, because involved in the 
idea. The covenant of course is new. 
It is Jeremiah’s new covenant come 
at last. The blood of the covenant 
suggests an analogy between it and the 
covenant with Israel ratified by sacrifice 
(Ex. xxiv. 8).—1d wepl moddGv éxyvvd- 
pevov: the shedding for many suggests 
sacrificial analogies; the present parti- 
ciple vividly conceives that which is 
about to happen as now happening; 
mept woXNGv is an echo of a@vtt woAhGy 
in xx, 28,—els Gdeoiy Gpapti@v: not in 
Mk., and may be a comment on Christ’s 
words, supplied by Mt.; but it is a true 
comment. For what else could the 
blood be shed according to Levitical 
analogies and even Jeremiah’s new 
covenant, which includes among its 
blessings the complete forgiveness of 
sin ?—Ver. 29 contains an express state- 
ment of the fact implied in the preceding 
actions, viz., that death is near. It is 
the last time I shall drink paschal (tovrov 
7. y., etc.) wine with you. I am to die at 
this passover. The second half of the sen- 
tence is not to be taken prosaically. It is 
the thought of meeting again, book 
in to brighten the gloom of the leave. 
taking (‘‘ so tritt zu dem Lebewohl ein 
Gedanke an das Wiedersehen,’’ Holtz., 
H.C.). To disentangle figure from fact 
in this poetic utterance about the new 
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wine is impossible. Hence such com- 
ments as those of Bengel and Meyer, to 
the effect that kawwov points to a new 
kind of wine (‘‘novitatem dicit plane 
singularem,”’ Beng.), serve no purpose. 
They turn poetry into prose, and pathos 
into bathos. 

The remarkable transaction narrated 
in vv. 26-29 was an acted parable pro- 
claiming at once the fact and the epoch- 
making significance of the approaching 
passion. It sets in a striking light the 
personality of Jesus; His originality, 
His tenderness, His mastery of the situa- 
tion, His consciousness of being through 
His life and His death the inaugurator of 
a new era.—Was Judas present * Who 
can tell? Lk.’s narrative seems to imply 
Mt. and Mk. give no sign. 
They cannot have regarded his absence 
as of vital importance. 

Vv. 30-46. Gethsemane (Mk. xiv. 26-42, 
Lk. xxii. 39-46).—Ver. 30. tpvijoavres. 
With this participle, referring to the last 
act within the supper chamber—the sing- 
ing of the paschal hymn (the Hallel, part 
2, Ps. 115-118, or possibly a new song, 
Grotius)—we pass without, and after talk 
between Jesus and the disciples, arising 
out of the situation, arrive at the scene 
of another sacred memory of the passion 
eve. If, as is said (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb.), it was required of Jews that they 
should spend passover night in Jeru- 
salem, the spirit of Jesus led Him else- 
where—towards the Mount of Olives, to 
the garden of the agony.—Ver. 31. Tére, 
then, on the way through the valley be- 
tween the city and Olivet, the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (Kedron), suggestive of pro- 
phetic memories (Joel iii., Zech. xiii., 
xiv.), leading up, as well as the present 
situation, to the topic.—avres, all ; one 


false-hearted, all without exception weak. 
—éyv gyol, in what is to befal me.—év rij 
v.v. So near is the crisis, a matter of 
hours. The shadow of Gethsemane is 
beginning to fall on Christ’s own spirit, 
and He knows how it must fare with 
men unprepared for what is coming.— 
yéypamra: yap: in Zech. xiii. 7, freely 
reproduced from the Hebrew.—Ver. 32 
predicts a brighter future to alleviate the 
gloom. The Shepherd will yet again go 
before His flock (wpodfw, pastoris more, 
Grotius), leading them.—eis rt. PadtAatav, 
the place of reunion. This verse is want- 
ing in the Fayum Fragment, which 
Harnack regards as a sign of its great 
antiquity. Resch, Agraphg, p. 495.— 
Ver. 33. el mdvres oxavdadtobycovrat, 
if, or although, all shall be offended; the 
future implies great probability of the case 
supposed ; Peter is willing to concede the 
likelihood of the assertion in reference to 
all the rest.—éya ovSérore, I, never, 
vehemently spoken and truly, so far as 
he knows himself; sincere in feeling, but 
weaker than he is aware of.—Ver. 34. év. 
4". 7. V., repetition of statement in ver. 31, 
with added emphasis (4piyy, etc.), and = 
never? this night I tell you.—mplv 4é- 
KTopa dwvioat: more exact specifica- 
tion of the time to make the statement 
more impressive = before the dawn.— 
&déxrwp, poetic form for ddextpvdv. This 
fowl not mentioned in O. T.; probably 
introduced into Palestine after the exile, 
possibly from Babylon (Benzinger, pp. 
38, 94). Not allowed to be kept in Jeru- 
salem according to Lightfoot, but this 
is contradicted by others (Schottgen, 
Wiinsche). In any case the prohibition 
would not apply to the Romans. Though 
no hens had been in Jerusalem, Jesus 
might have spoken the words to mark 
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the time of night.—rpis, thrice, sugges- 
tive of denial in aggravated form; on 
- which, not on the precise number of 
times, as an instance of miraculous pre- 
diction, stress should be laid.—Ver. 35: 
intensified protestation of fidelity—kat 
before édv (x&v) intensive, introducing an 
extreme case, death for the Master.—ov 
py, making the predictive future em- 
phatically negative =I certainly will not. 
—épolws, similarly, weaker than Mk.’s 
oavtws. Very improbable, thinks De 
Wette. But the disciples were placed in 
a delicate position by Peter’s protesta- 
tions, and would have to say something, 
however faint-heartedly. 

Vv. 36-46. The agony (so called from 
the word é&ywvia in Lk. xxii. 44, a amag 
Aey.).—Ver. 36.  xwplov, a place in the 
sense of a property or farm = villa in 
Vulgate, ager, Hilary, Grundstiick, 
Weizsacker’s translation.—_Tebonpava, 


probably = ow 3, an oil press. 


Descriptions of the place now identified 
with it in Robinson’s Researches, Furrer’s 
Wanderungen, and Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine. — wabicare avTodv: Jesus 
arranges that a good distance shall be 
between Himself and the body of the 
disciples when He enters the valley of 
the shadow of death. He expects no 
help from them.—éket, there! pointing 
to the place visible in the moonlight.— 
Ver. 37. mapartoPov: He takes the 
same three as at the transfiguration 
along with Him that they may be near 
enough to prevent a feeling of utter 


Weiss thinks this an assimilation to Mt.’s usual expression, and 


isolation—apgaro, He began. This 
beginning refers to the appearance of 
distress; the inward beginning came 
earlier, He hid His feelings till He had 
reduced His following to three; then 
allowed them to appear to those who, 
He hoped, could bear the revelation and 
give Him a little sympathy.—a8npovetv, 
of uncertain derivation, Euthy. gives 
as its equivalent BapvOupety, to be 
dejected or heavy-hearted.—Ver. 38. 
vote Aéyet avt.: He confides to the three 
His state of mind without reserve, as if 
He wished it to be known, Cf. the use 
made in the epistle to the Hebrews of 
this frank manifestation of weakness as 
showing that Christ could not have 
usurped the priestly office, but rather 
simply submitted to be made a priest 
(chap. v. 7, 8).—7rep(\vros, overwhelmed 
with distress, “‘tiber und tiber traurig” 
(Weiss).—€ws Qavarov, mortally = death 
by anticipation, showing that it was the 
Passion with all its horrors vividly 
realised that was causing the distress. 
Hilary, true to his docetic tendency, 
represents Christ as distressed on accoun) 
of the three, fearing they might altogethe, 
lose their faith in God.—aSe: the three 
stationed nearer the scene of agony to 
keep watch there.—Ver. 39. puxpov, a 
little space, presumably near enough for 
them to hear (cf. Lk. xxii. 41),.—éml 
apéawtov, on His face, not on knees, 
summa demissio (Beng.).—mdtep, Father! 
Weiss in Markus-Evang. seems to think 
that the one word Abba was all the three 
heard, the rest of the »raver being an 
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expansion and interpretation by the 
evangelist. But if they heard one word 
they could hear more. The prayer 
uttered in such a state of distress would 
be a loud outburst (cf. peta kpavy7s 
ioxvpas, Heb. v. 7), at once, therefore 
before the disciples had time to fall asleep 
or even get drowsy.—ré ‘ottptov T., 
this cup (of death).—2Ajy, etc., howbeit 
not as I wish, but as Thou, expressively 
elliptical; no doubt spoken in a calmer 
tone, the subdued accent suggestive of a 
change of mood even if the very words did 
not distinctly reach the ear of the three. 
Grotius, from theological solicitudes, 
takes 0¢d\w=@eAoun, ‘* vellem’’ (‘more 
Hebraeorum, qui neque potentialem 
neque optativum modum habent ’’).— 
Ver. 40. épxerat: not necessarily immedi- 
ately after uttering the foregoing prayer. 
Jesus may have lain on the ground for a 
considerable time silent.—1@ Nérpg: all 
three were asleep, but the reproach 
was most fitly addressed to Peter, the 
would-be valiant and loyal disciple.— 
o¥tws: Euthy. puts a mark of interroga- 
tion after this word, whereby we get this 
sense: So? Is this what it has come 
to? You were not able to watch with 
me one hour! A spirited rendering in 
consonance with Mark’s version. 

Vv. 42-46. Further progress of the 
agony.—That Jesus had not yet reached 
final victory is apparent from His com- 
plaint against the disciples. He came 
craving, needing a sympathy He had 
not got. When the moment of triumph 
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comes He will be independent of them. 
—Ver. 42. éywv, saying; whereupon 
follow the words, Mark simply states 
that Jesus prayed to the same effect.— 
od S¥varat: ov not ph. He knows that 
it is not possible, yet the voice of nature 
says strongly: would that it were !—Ver. 
43. KaGevdovras: again! surprising, one 
would say incredible on first thoughts, 
but not on second. It was late and they 
were sad, and sadness is soporific.—Ver. 
44. Jesus leaves them sleeping and goes 
away again for the final struggle, praying 
as before.—Ver. 45. KaOevSere A. Ke 
avaraverOe, sleep now and rest; not 
ironical or reproachful, nor yet seriously 
meant, but concessive = ye may sleep 
and rest indefinitely so far as I am con- 
cerned; I need no longer your watchful 
interest. The Master’s time of weakness 
is past; He is prepared to face the worst. 
—t Spa: He expects the worst to begin 
forthwith: the cup, which He prayed 
might pass, to be put immediately into 
His hands.—wapadisorar, betrayal the 
first step, on the point of being taken.— 
GpopTorav, the Sanhedrists, with whom 
Judas has been bargaining. — éyetp. 
tywp.: sudden change of mood, on 
signs ot a hostile approach: arise, let us 
go; spoken as if bya general to his army. 
—é6 wapadibors, the traitor is seen to be 
coming. It is noticeable that throughout 
the narrative, in speaking of the action 
of Judas, the verb wapadiduap. is used 
instead of wpodiSwpr: the former ex- 
presses the idea of delivering to death, 
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the latter of delivering into the hands of 
those who sought His life (Euthy. on 
ver. 21). Soe 
The scene in the garden is intrinsically 
probable and without doubt historical. 
The temptation was to suppress rather 
than to invent in regard both to the 
behaviour of Jesus and to that of His 
disciples. It is not the creation of theo- 
logy, though theology has made its own 
use of it. It is recorded simply because 
it was known to have happened. : 
Vv. 47-56. The apprehension (Mk. xiv. 
43-52, Lk. xxii. 47-53).—els 1. 80deka, as 
in ver. 14, repeated not for information, 
but as the literary reflection of the 
chronic horror of the apostolic church 
that such a thing should be possible. 
That it was not only possible but a fact 
is one of the almost undisputed cer- 
tainties of the passion history. Even 
Brandt, who treats that history very 
sceptically, accepts it as fact (Die Evan- 
gelische Geschichte, p. 18)..—per’ avrov, 
etc.; the description of the company to 
whom Judas acted as guide is vague ; dx. 
moh. is elastic, and might mean scores, 
hundreds, thousands, according to the 
standard of comparison.—éxdos does 
not suggest soldiery as its constituents, 
neither does the description of the arms 
borne—swords and staves, Lk. (xxii. 
52, otparnyous tT. tepov) seems to have 
in his mind the temple police, consisting 
of priests and Levites with assistants, 
and this view appears intrinsically pro- 
bable, though Brandt (E. G., p. 4) scouts 
it. The Jewish authorities would make 
arrangements to ensure their purpose ; the 
temple police was at their command, and 
they would send a sufficiently large 
number to overpower the followers of 
their victim, however desperate their re- 
sistance.—Ver. 48. ¢Swxev: the traitor, 
as he approached the place where he 
shrewdly guessed Jesus would be, gave 
(dedit, Vulg.), not had given. His plan 
was not cut and dry from the first. It 
flashed upon him as he drew near and 
began to think how he would meet 
his Master. The old charm 01 the Master 


reasserts itself in his soul, and he feels 
he must salute Him affectionately. At 
the same instant it flashes upon him that 
the kiss which both smouldering love 
and cowardice compel may be utilised as 
a sign. Inconsistent motives? Yes, but 


.such is human nature, especially in the 


Judas type: two-souled men, drawn 
opposite ways by the good and evil in 
them; betraying loved ones, then hang- 
ing themselves.—Ver. 48. attdés éorwy, 
He and no other is the man.—Ver. 49. 
kateptAnoev, kissed Him heartily. In 
late Greek there was a tendency to use 
compounds with the force of the simple 
verb, and this has been supposed to be a 
case in point (De Wette). But coming 
after gtAyjow, ver. 48, the compound 
verb is plainly used with intention. It 
occurs again in Lk. vii. 38, 45, xv. 20, 
obviously with intensive force. Whata 
tremendous contrast between the woman 
in Simon’s house (Lk. vii.) and Judas! 
Both kissed Jesus fervently: with strong 
emotion ; yet the one could have died for 
Him, the other betrays Him to death. 
Did Jesus remember the woman at that 
moment ?—Ver. 50. éraipe: so might a 
master salute a disciple, and disciple or 
companion is, I think, the sense of the 
word here (so Elsner, Palairet, Wolf, 
Schanz, Carr,Camb. N. T.). It answers 
to faBBC in the salute of Judas.—é¢’ & 
wdpet, usually taken as a question; ‘ad 
quid venisti?”” Vulg. Wherefore art thou 
come? A.V, “ Wozu bistduda?” Weiz- 
sacker. Against this is the grammatical 
objection that instead of 6 should have 
been rt. Winer, § 24, 4, maintains that 
és might be used instead of ris in a 
direct question in late Greek. To get 
over the difficulty various suggestions 
have been made: Fritzsche renders: 
friend, for what work you are come! 
taking 6= olov. Others treat the sen- 
tence as elliptical, and supply words 
before or after: ¢.g., say for what you 
are come (Morison), or what you have 
come for, that do, R. V., Meyer, Weiss. 
The last is least satisfactory, for Judas 
had already done it, as Jesus instinctively 
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knew. Fritzsche’s suggestion is in- 
genious, and puts a worthy thought into 
Christ’s mouth. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion is to take the words as a question in 
effect, though not in form. Disciple, 
for which, or as which you are present ? 
Comrade, and as a comrade here? So 
Judas pretended, and by the laconic 
phrase Jesus at once states and exposes 
the pretence, possibly pointing to the 
crowd behind in proof of the contrary. 
So in effect Beng.: ‘‘hoccine illud est 
cujus causa ades?””; also Schanz. The 
point is that the Master gives the false 
' disciple to understand that He does not 
believe in his paraded affection. 

Vv. 51-54. Blood drawn.—t8ot, intro- 
ducing a second scene connected with 
the apprehension (cf. ver. 47) ; the use of 
a weapon by one of Christ’s disciples. A 
quite likely occurrence if any of them 
happened to have weapons in their 
hands, though we may wonder at that. 
It might be a large knife used in connec- 
tion with the Paschal feast. Who used 
the weapon is not said by the Synop. 
Did they know? The article before 
paxarpay might suggest that the whole 
party were armed, each disciple having 
his sword, The fear that they might be 
explains the largeness of the band fol- 
lowing Judas.—Ver. 52. awdorperpov: 
Jesus could not encourage the use of 
arms by His disciples, and the order to 
sheathe the weapon He was sure to give. 
The accompanying word, containing a 
general legal maxim: draw the sword, 
perish with the sword (the subsequent 
history of the Jewish people a tragic 


exemplification of its truth), suitably en- 
forces the order. Weiss thinks that this 
word recorded here was spoken by Jesus 
at some other time, if at all, for it appears 
to be only a free reproduction of Rev. 
xiii. 10 (Meyer, ed. Weiss). This and 
the next two verses are wanting in Mk, 
and Lk.—Ver. 53 gives another reason 
for not using the sword: if it were God’s 
will that His Son should be rescued it 
could be done in a different way. The 
way suggested is described in military 
language, the verbs wapaxadety and 
aapiorravat being both used in classics in 
connection with military matters, and the 
word \eye@vas suggesting the battalions 
of the Roman army.—Sdexa, twelve 
legions, one for each of the twelve dis- 
ciples.—Aelw, even more than that vast 
number, Divine resources boundless. The 
free play of imagination displayed in this 
conception of a great army of angels 
evinces the elasticity of Christ’s spirit 
and His perfect self-possession at a criti- 
cal moment.—Ver. 54. was ovv: refers 
to both forms of aid, that of the sword 
and that of angels (Grotius, Fritzsche) ; 
rescue in any form inconsistent with the 
predicted destiny of Messiah to be a 
sufferer.—8Ti ovTw, etc., the purport of 
all prophetic scripture is that thus it 
should be; apprehension and all that is 
to follow. 

Vv. 55, 56. ¥esus complains of the 
manner of His apprehension.—év én. 7. 
&pq, connects with éxpdryoay abrév in 
ver. 50. Having said what was necessary 
to the bellicose disciple, Jesus turns to 
the party which had come to arrest Him, 
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here called rots SxAots.— ds eat Ayoriy, 
etc. : the words may be taken either asa 
question or as a statement of fact. In 
either case Jesus complains that they 
have arrested Him as if He were a 
robber or other criminal. A robber as 
distinct from a thief (vide Trench, 
Synonyms) is one who uses violence to 
possess himself of others’ property, and 
Christ’s complaint is in the first place 
that they have treated Him as one who 
meant to offer resistance. But the 
reference to His past habit in the sequel 
seems to show that He has another com- 
plaint in His mind, viz., that they have 
regarded Him as one hiding from justice. 
The allusion is to the invasion of His 
privacy in the garden, and the implied 
suggestion that they have put a false 
construction on His presence there. 
They think He has been seeking escape 
from His fate when in fact He has been 
bracing Himself up for it! To what 
misconstruction the holiest and noblest 
actions are liable, and how humiliating 
to the heroic soul! It was thoroughly 
characteristic of Jesus that He should 
feel the humiliation, and that He should 
at once give expression to the feeling. 
This against Brandt (p. 6), who thinks 
this utterance in no respect appropriate 
to the situation.—Ka@’? ypépav, etc. : 
Jesus asks in effect why they did not 
apprehend Him while, for several days 
in succession, He sat in the temple pre- 
cincts teaching. To this it might be 
replied that that was easier said than 
done, in midst of a miscellaneous crowd 
containing not a few friends of the ob- 
noxious teacher (so Brandt). But what 
Jesus is concerned to point out is, not 
the practicability of arrest in the temple, 
but that His behaviour had been fear- 
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less. How could they imagine that a 
man who spoke His mind so openly 
could slink away into hiding-places like 
an evil-doer? Brandt remarks that the 
complaint is addressed to the wrong 
persons: to the underlings rather than 
to the hierarchs. It is addressed to 
those who actually apprehended Jesus, 
whoever they were. Who composed 
that crowd it would not be easy in the 
dark to know.—Ver. 56. ‘odro 88, etc.: 
a formula of the evangelist, introducing 
another reference by Jesus to the pro- 
phecies in these terms, tva wAnpw@dory, 
etc. Jesus reconciles Himself to the in- 
dignity in the manner of His arrest, as 
to the arrest itself, and all that it in- 
volved, by the thought that it was in 
His ‘‘cup” as described by the prophets, 
The prophetic picture of Messiah’s ex- 
perience acted as a sedative to His 
spirit.—rdre, then, when the appre- 
hension had been effected, and meekly 
submitted to by Jesus.—mdvtes, Peter 
included.—épvyov, fled, to save them- 
selves, since their Master could not be 
saved. This another bitter drop in the 
cup: absolute loneliness. 

Vv. 57-68. Before Caiaphas (Mk. xiv, 
53-65; Lk. xxii. 54, 66-71).—-1rpos Kata- 
dav, to Caiaphas, who sent them forth, 
and who expects their return with their 
victim.—émov, where, 7.e,, in the palace 
of Caiaphas.—yp. wal mp.: scribes and 
presbyters, priests and presbyters in ver, 
3. Mk. names all the three; doubtless 
true to the fact.—ovvyiyx@ycavy, were 
assembled, waiting for the arrival of the 
party sent out to arrest Jesus, In Mk, 
the coming together of the Sanhedrim 
appears to be synchronous with the 
arrival of Jesus. This meeting happens 
when the world is asleep, and when 
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judicial iniquity can be perpetrated 
quietly.—Ver. 58 is the prelude to the 
story of Peter’s denial, which is resumed 
at ver. 69 after the account of the trial. 
Similarly in Mk. Lk. gives the story 
without interruption.—parpdé0ev, from 
afar: Peter followed his Master, having 
after a while recovered from the general 
panic; more courageous than the rest, 
yet not courageous enough; just enough 
of the hero in him to bring him into the 
region of temptation.—tws +. ad. Cf. 
Mk., ver. 54.—iSeiv 76 téXog, to see the 
end; a good Greek phrase. Motives: 
curiosity and honest interest in the fate 
of his loved Master. Jerome puts these 
alternatively: ‘vel amore discipuli vel 
humana curiositate ”’. 

Vv. 59-68. The trial.—Ver. 59. Ts 
avy. Sdov, the whole Sanhedrim, ef. 
mavres in Heb. iii. 16, the statement in 
both cases admitting of a few exceptions. 
— evdSopaprupiav, false evidence, of 
course in the first place from the evan- 
gelist’s point of view (paptvptay in 
Mk.), but substantially true to the fact. 
They wanted evidence for a foregone 
conclusion ; no matter though it was false 
if it only looked true and hung fairly well 
together. Jesus was apprehended to be 

ut to death, and the trial was only a 
blind, a form rendered necessary by the 
fact that there was a Procurator to be 
satisfied.— Ver. 60. odx edpov: they found 
not false witness that looked plausible 
and justified capital punishment,— 
wodhav wm. w.: it was not for want of 
witnesses of a kind; many offered them- 
selves and made statements, but they did 
not serve the purpose: either trivia! or 
inconsistent ; conceivable in the circum- 
stances; coming forward on the spur of 
the moment from the crowd in answer 
to an invitation from prejudiced judges 
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eager for damnatory evidence. Those 
who responded deserved to be stigma- 
tised as false. None but base, mean 
creatures would have borne evidence in 
such a case.—8vo, only two had anything 
to say worth serious attention.—Ver. 61. 
otros ey, this person said: then follows 
a version of a word really spoken by 
Jesus, of a startling character, concerning 
destroying and rebuilding the temple. 
An inaccurate report of so remarkable a 
saying might easily go abroad, and the 
version given by the two witnesses seems 
from xxvii. 40 to have been current. They 
might, therefore, have borne wrong evi- 
dence without being false in intention.— 
Sivapat, in an emphatic position, makes 
Jesus appear as one boasting of preter- 
natural power, and rév vadv rou @eod, 
as irreverently parading His power in 
connection with a sacred object.—&a r. 
4., literally throug’ three days = after: 
for similar use of the preposition, vide 
Gal. ii. 1. The meaning is: after three 
days I will complete the rebuilding, so 
that 84 in effect is=év in John ii. 19.— 
Ver. 62. avacras 6 ap.: the high priest 
rose up not because he felt the evidence 
just led to be very serious, rather in irri- 
tation because the most damaging state- 
ments amounted to nothing more serious 
A man could not be sentenced to death 
for a boastful word (Grotius),—ot8év 
dmonpivy . . . kaTapapTupotow: either 
one question as in Vulg.: “nihil re- 
spondes ad ea quae isti adversum te 
testificantur ?” or two as in A. V. and 
R. V., so also Weizsacker: answerest 
Thou nothing? what do these witness 
against Thee? It is an attempt of a 
baffled man to draw Jesus into explana- 
tions about the saying which will make 
it more damaging as evidence against 
Him. What about this pretentious word 
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of yours ; is it true that you said it, and 
what does it mean ?—Ver. 63. éovéra: 
Jesus seeing the drift of the questions 
gave the high priest no assistance, but 
continued silent.—éfopxilw (fopxéw more 
common in classics), The high priest 
now takes a new line, seeing that there 
is no chance of conviction -any other 
way. He puts Jesus on His oath as to 
the cardinal question of Messiahship.— 
atatelé Xpicrds, etc.: not two ques- 
tions but one, Son of God being exe- 
getical of the title Christ. If He was 
the one He was the other ipso facto.— 
Ver. 64. ov elmas: in current phrase= 
Iam. Was Jesus morally bound to an- 
swer? Why not continue silent? First, 
the whole ministry of Jesus had made 
the question inevitable. Second, the 
high priest was the proper person to ask 
it. Third, it was an important oppor- 
tunity for giving expression to His Mes- 
sianic self-consciousness, Fourth, silence 
would, in the cirumstances, have amount- 
ed to denial.—mdhv not=“ neverthe- 
less,” but rather = nay more: I have 
something more startling to tell you. 
What follows describes the future of the 
Son of Man in apocalyptic terms, and 
is meant to suggest the thought: “ the 
time is coming when you and I shall 
change places; I them the Judge, you 
the prisoners at the bar”. 

Vv. 65-68. wére: At last they have, 
or think they have, Him at their mercy. 
—Bbréppntev, etc.: a very imposing act as 
the expression of true emotion ; in reality 
a theatrical action demanded by custom 
and performed in accordance with rule: 
length and locality of rent, the garments 
to be rent (the nether ; all of them, even 
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if there were ten, said the Rabbinical 
tule; note the plural here, ra tpdrea), all 
fixed. A common custom among Eastern 
peoples. It was highly proper that holy 
men should seem shocked immeasurably 
by ‘blasphemy ”. — épracdrpyoev: 
Was it blasphemy for a man to call Him- 
self Messiah in a country where a mes: 
siah was expected? Obviously not. It 
might be to call oneself Messiah falsely. 
But that was a point for careful and de- 
liberate examination, nct to be taken for 
granted. The judgment of the high 
priest and the obsequicus vote of the 
Sanhedrim were manifestly premature. 
But it does not follow from this that the 
evangelist’s account of the trial is un- 
historical (Brandt, p. 62). The Sanhe- 
drists, as reported, behave uo more.— 
Ver. 66. voxos Oavdrov: death the 
penalty of blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 15, and 
of being a false prophet, Deut. xviii. 20. 
—Vv. 67-68: to judicial injustice suc- 
ceed personal indignities: spitting in the 
face (évérrugav), smiting with the fist 
(éxoldduray, not Attic, kovSvA(fw used 
instead), or with the open hand 
(éppamtray, originally to beat with 
rods). Euthy. Zig. dist nguishes the two 
last words thus: kodaduopos is a stroke 
on the neck with the hollow of the hand 
80 as to make a noise, pamtopes a stroke 
on the face, The p petrators of these 
outrages in Mk. are tivés and of émy- 
pérat, the former word presumably point- 
ing to some Sanhedrists. In Mt. the 
connection suggests Sanhedrists alone. 
Incredible that they should condescend 
to so unworthy pra eedings, one is in- 
clined to say. Yet it was night, there 
was intense dislike and they might feel 
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they did God service by disgracing a 
pretender. Hence the invitation to the 
would-be christ to prophesy (apodrjrev- 
gov) who smote him when he was struck 
behind the back or blindfolded (Mk. xiv. 
65). Thus did they fill up the early hours 
of the morning on that miserable night. 
Sceptical critics, ¢.g., Brandt, p. 69, 
also Holtz, H. C., suggest that the 
colouring of this passage is drawn from 
QO. T. texts, such as Micah iv. 14 (Sept. 
v. 1, A. V.), Is. 1. 6, liii. 3-5, 1 Kings 
xxii. 24, and that probably the texts 
‘ created the “facts”. That of course is 
abstractly possible, but the statement 
of the evangelist is intrinsically pro- 
bable, and it is to be noted that not even 
in Mt. is there a “that it might be ful- 
filled”. 

Vv. 69-75. Peter's denial (Mk. xiv. 66- 
72, Lk. xxii. 54-62). The discrepancies 
of the four accounts here are perplexing 
but not surprising. It would be difficult 
for any one present in the confused 
throng gathered within the palace gate 
that night to tell exactly what happened. 
Peter himself, the hero of the tale, had 
probably only hazy recollections of some 
particulars, and might not always relate 
the incident in the same way. Har- 
monistic efforts are wasted time. Com- 
parative exegesis may partly explain how 
one narrative, say Mt.’s, arose out of 
another, ¢.g., Mk.’s (Weiss, Marcus- 
Evang.). But on the whole it is best 
to take each versicn by itself, as one way 
of telling a story, which in the main is 
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accepted even by writers like Brandt 
as one of the certainties of the Passion 
history. 

Ver. 69. 6 Sé Mf. : S¢ resumes the Peter- 
episode introduced at ver. 58.—éxa@yro, 
was sitting, while the judicial proceed- 
ings were going on.—avAq, here means 
the court, atrium; the trial would take 
place in a chamber within the buildings 
surrounding the court.—pla m., one 
servant girl, to distinguish from another 
referred to in ver. 71 (GAAn).—Kai ov, 
you too, as if she had seen Jesus in com- 
pany with His disciples, Peter one of 
them, recognisable again, perhaps during 
the last few days.—IadtAalfov: He a 
Galilean; you, too, by your tongue.— 
Ver. 70. ov« otda, etc.: affectation of 
extreme ignorance. So far from know- 
ing the man I don’t even know what you 
are talking about. This said before all 
(€ym. wavrwv). First denial, entailing 
others to follow.—Ver. 71. eis T. 
mvAG@va, to or towards the gateway, 
away from the crowd in the court.— 
GAA (tradiony), another saw him, and 
said, not to him, but to others there (not 
easy to escape!).—otros, etc., this per- 
son, pomting to him, was, etc.—Ver, 72. 

6’ dpxov: second denial, more em- 
phatic, with an oath, and more direct: I 
know not the man (rév av.).—Ver. 73. of 
éorates, loungers; seeing Peter’s con- 
fusion, and amusing themselves by 
tormenting him.— éAy%ds, beyond 
doubt, you, too, are one of them; of the 
notorious gang.— AeAué: They had 
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heard him speak in his second denial, 
which so leads up to a third, Galilean 
speech was defective in pronouncing the 


gutturals, and making \j) = [)\-—Ver. 74. 


catabepartitery (here only, xatavead, in 
T. R., probably belonging to vulgar 
speech, Meyer), to call down curses on 
himself, sign of irritation and despera- 
tion; has lost self-control completely. 
—at ed0is: just after this passionate 
outburst a cock crew.—'* Magna circum- 
stantia,” Beng.—Ver. 75. Kal épvjoOn: 
The cock crowing caused a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, and flashed in on 
Peter’s mind the light of a vivid recollec- 
tion: the word his Master had spoken.— 
mpiv, etc., repeated as in ver. 34.— 
éfehMOav, going out, neither in fear of 
apprehension (Chrys., Euthy.) nor from 
shame (Orig., Jer.), but that he might 
give free rein to penitent feeling.— 
éxAavoev, wept loudly, as distinct from 
Saxpvew (John xi. 35), to shed tears, 
CHapTER XXVII. THE PASSION 
History ConTINUED.—Vv. 1,2. Morn- 
ing meeting of the Sanhedrim (Mk. xv. 
I, Lk: “xxit. 66,” xxiti. 1)/—Ver. 2. 
cupBovdAtov édaBov: this consultation 
took place at a meeting of Sanhedrim, 
which was probably only a continuation 
of the night meeting, though regarded as 
formally a second meeting, to keep right 
with the law which humanely required, 
at least, two sittings in a grave criminal 
case; the Sanhedrists in this, as in all 
things, careful to observe the letter, 
while sinning against the spirit of the 
law. Those who were present at the 
night meeting would scarcely have time 
to go home, as the hearing of many 
witnesses (xxvi. 59) would take hours. 
Absent members might be summoned to 
the morning meeting (Elsner), or might 
come, knowing that they were expected. 
—mtwavres points to a full meeting, as 
sloes also rot Aaod after mpeoBrepor. 
The meeting was supremely important, 


b eorpape in SBL (Tisch., W.H., Ws.). 


though in one respect pro formd. The 
law or custom required a death sentence 
to be pronounced during day-time. 
Therefore, the vote of the night meeting 
had to be formally confirmed. Then they 
had to consider 1n what shape the case 
was to be put so as to ensure the consent 
ot Pilate to the execution of their sen- 
tence; a most vital matter.—dorte Oava- 
taoar avtéy, so that they might compass 
His death; the phrase seems meant to 
cover both aspects of the business on 
hand: the formal sentence of death, 
and the adoption ot means for securing 
that it might be carried into effect.— 
Gore, with infinitive, here expresses 
tendency: that He should die, the drift 
of all done. The result as yet remained 
uncertain.—Ver. 2. SyoavrTes: no men 
tion of binding before in Mt.’s narrative. 
lf Jesus was bound at His apprehension 
the fetters must have been taken off 
during the trial—damyyayov, etc., they 
led Him away and delivered Him to 
Pontius Pilate. No mention at this 
point what they had resolved to say to 
Pilate. That comes out in Pilate’s 
questioning. Pilate was a very undesir- 
able judge to come to with such a cause 
a poor representative of Roman authority; 
as described by Philo, and Josephus, as 
destitute of fear of God or respect for 
justice, as the unjust judge of the 
parable ; but, like him, accessible on the 
side of self-interest, as, no doubt, the 
Sanhedrists knew very well.—7r@ jyepovn, 
the governor, a general title for one 
exercising supreme authority as repre 
senting the emperor. The more specific 
title was éwitpomos, procurator. ‘The 
ordinary residence of procurators was 
Caesarea, on the sea coast, but it was 
their custom to be in Jerusalem at 
passover time, with a detachment of 
soldiers, to watch over the public peace. 

Vv. 3-10. The despair of Fudas.— 
Peculiar to Matthew ; interesting to the 
evangelist as a testimony even from the 
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false disciple to the innocence of Jesus, 
and the wickedness of His enemies, and 
as a curious instance of prophecy ful- 
filled,—Ver. 3. tére connects the re- 
pentance of Judas with the leading of 
Jesus away to Pilate which he regarded 
as sealing his fate. What happened was 
but the natural result of the apprehension 
which he himself had brought about, and 
he doubtless had the natural issue in 
view at the moment of apprehension. 
But reaction had set in, partly as a 
matter of course in a “two-souled” 
man, partly at sight of the grim reality: 
his Master led to death by his assistance 
(67. karexp(On).—petapednfels, regret- 
ting, rueing what he had done: wishing 
it were undone.—améotpee (rrpewe 
W.H. as in Is. xxxvili. 8), returned the 
thirty pieces of silver, a sign in such a 
nature that the repentance as far as it 
went was very real.— Ver. 4. Hpaptov, I 
sinned, I did wrong.—rrapaSots a. &. Ex- 
plainshow. Thesinningandthebetraying 
are one, therefore the participle does not 
point to an act antecedent to that of the 
main verb.—alpa a0aov, innocent blood, 
for the blood of an innocent person, So 
in Deut. xxvii. 25. Palairet cites ex- 
amples to prove that Greek writers used 
atpa as = dvOpwros.—ri mpds fpas: 
that is not our concern.—ov dew, look 
thou to that = ‘‘tu videris,” a Latinism. 
The sentiment itself a Cainism. “ Ad 
modum Caini loquuntur vera progenies 
Caini ” (Grotius).—Ver. 5. els Tov vadv: 
not in that part of the temple where the 
Sanhedrim met (Grotius), or in the 
temple at large, in a place accessible to 
laymen (Fritzsche, Bleek), or near the 
temple (Kypke), but in the holy place 


itself (Meyer, Weiss, Schanz, Carr, 
Morison); the act of a desperate man 
determined they should get the money, 
and perhaps hoping it might be a kind 
of atonement for his sin,—démyygarto, 
strangled himself; usually reconciled 
with Acts i. 18 by the supposition that 
the rope broke. The suggestion of 
Grotius that the verb points to death from 
grief (“non laqueo sed moestitid ”) has 
met with little favour.—Ver.6. kopBavay, 
the treasury, referred to by this name by 
Joseph. (B. J. ii. 9, 4).—tiph atpards 
éort; exclusion of blood money from the 
treasury, an extension of the law against 
the wages of harlotry (Deut. xxiii. 18).— 
Ver. 7, Tov aypov T. kepapéws, the field 
ofthe potter. The smallness of the price 
has suggested to some (Grotius, e.g.) that 
it was a field for potter’s clay got cheap 
because worked out. But in that case it 
would naturally be called the field of the 

otters.—évois most take as referring to 
jews from other lands dying at Jerusalem 
at passover time.—Ver.8. dypds atparos 
= aceldama, Acts i. 18, name otherwise 
explained there.—éws tis orjpepov: 
phrase frequent in O, T. history; sign 
of late date of Gospel, thinks De Wette. 

Vv.9, 10. Prophetic reference, téte, 
as in ii, 17, not tva or 8mws.—dia 
*lepeptov, by Jeremiah, in reality by 
Zechariah (xi. 13), the reference to 
Jeremiah probably due to there being 
somewhat similar texts in that prophet 
(xviii. 2, 3, xxxii. 6-15) running in the’ 
evangelist’s mind. A pettyerror. More 
serious is the question whether this is 
not a case of prophecy creating ‘‘ facts,”’ 
whether the whole story here told is not 
a legend growing out of the O. T. text 
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1 SBCLE have eoraOn, for which the scribes substituted the more usual earn. 
2 autw has the support of ABXAZ, but Tisch. and W.H. (in text) on the authority 


of NL omit it. 


quoted. So Brandt, who thinks the 
betrayal the only fact in the story of 
Judas, all the rest legendary (E. G., p. 
Ir). The truth rather seems to be that 
facts, historical traditions, suggested 
texts which otherwise would never have 
been thought of, This may be inferred 
from the manipulation necessary to make 
the prophecy correspond to the facts: 
@\aBov, ist person singular in Sept., 
3rd person plural here = they took; the 
expression “the children of Israel ” 
introduced with apparent intention to 
make the nation responsible for the 
betrayal ; the substitution of the phrase 
“the field of the potter ’’ for “‘ the house 
of the Lord’. And after all the mani- 
pulation how different the circumstances 
in the two cases! In the one case it is 
the prophet himself, valued at a petty 
sum, who cast his price into the House of 
the Lord; in the other, it is the priests, 
who bought the life of the prophet of 
Nazareth for a small sum, who give the 
money for a potter’s field. The only 
real point of resemblance is the small 
value set upon a prophet in either case. 
It is a most unsatisfactory instance of 
prophetic fulfilment, almost as much so 
as that in Mt. ii. 23. But its very un- 
satisfactoriness makes for the historicity 
of the story. That the prophetic text, 
Once associated with the story in the 
minds of believers, reacted on the manner 
of telling it, ¢.g.,as to the weighing of 
the price (xxvi. 15), and the casting of 
the money into the holy place (xxvii. 5), 
is conceivable. 

Vv. 11-26. Fesus before Pilate (Mk. 
XV. 2-15, Lk. xxiii. 2-7, 13-25),—Ver. 11. 
6 82 “Incots: S& resumes an interrupted 
story (ver. 2).—od et, etc.: Art Thou the 
King of the Jews? The question reveals 
the form in which the Sanhedrists pre- 
sented their accusation. They had 
translated “Christ” into “ King of the 


Jews” for Pilate’s benefit, so astutely 
giving a political aspect to what under 
the other name was only a question of 
religion, or, as a Roman would view it, 
superstition. A most unprincipled pro- 
ceeding, for the confession of Jesus that 
He was the Christ no more inferred a 
political animus than their own Messianic 
expectations.—od Aéyers = yes. One is 
hardly prepared for such a reply to an 
equivocal question, and there is a 
temptation to seek escape by taking 
the words interrogatively = dost thou 
say so? or evasively, with Theophy. = 
you say, I make no statement. Ex- 
planations such as are given in John 
xviii, 33-37 were certainly necessary.— 
Ver. 12. The accusations here referred 
to appear to have been made on the back 
of Pilate’s first question and Christ’s 
answer. Mark indicates that they were 
copious. In Lukethechargeis formulated 
before Pilate begins to interrogate (xxiii. 
z). The purpose of their statements 
would be to substantiate the main charge 
that Jesus claimed to be King of the 
Jews in a sense hostile to Roman 
supremacy. What were the materials 
of proof? Possibly perverse construc- 
tion of the healing ministry, of the con- 
sequent popularity, of Christ’s brusquely 
independent attitude towards Rabbinism, 
suggesting a defiant spirit generally.— 
ovdev amexplvaro (note use of Ist aorist 
middle instead of the more usual darex- 
pt@n). Jesus made no reply to these 
plausible mendacities, defence vain in 
such a case.—Ver. 13. Pilate noting 
His silence directs His attention to what 
they have been saying.—Ver. 14, Kal 
ov« darexplOy: still no reply, though 
no disrespect to the governor intended, 
—dorte Oavpdfey, etc., the governor 
was very much (Alay, at the end, 
emphatic) astonished: at the silence, 
and at the man; the silence attracting 
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15. Kata Sé €oprhy Feidder 6 hyepdv *Gwodvew eva 1H Syd eg Mk. x.1. 


'Sdopuov, dv 7Oedov. 


Lk. iv. 16. 


16. etxov S¢ tore Séoprov) ewionpov, Neydpevoy Acts xvii. 


~ a a 2. 
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“Tiva Oédete drohtiow Spiv; BapaBBay, % *Inooidv tov heydpevoy * in Mk. xv. 


Xptotdy ;” 


18. qder yap Ste “Sid “pOdvov trapédwxay adtdv. 


6in Gospp. 
Acts xvi. 
5 


19. KaOnuevou S€ adtod emt tod Byparos, dméotethe mpds adtév 7 Boh iii. x 
yur, adtod, Aéyouca, “MnSév cor Kal TH Suxaiw éxeivw> moda {Romine 


yap exa0oy ofpepov kat dvap 8 adtdy.” 
oi mpeoBitepor Ewercay Tods Sxdous, tva airhowvta Tov BapaBBay, 


attention to the Silent One.—A new 
type of Jew this. The result of his 
observation is a favourable impression ; 
how could it be otherwise? Pilate was 
evidently not alarmed by the charge 
brought against Jesus. Why? Appa- 
rently at first glance he saw that the 
man before him was not likely to be a 
pretender to royalty in any sense that he 
need trouble himself about. The odin 
an emphatic position in ver. 11 suggests 
this = You the King of the Jews! Then 
there was nothing to bear out the pre- 
tension: no position, prestige, wealth, 
following; no troops, etc. (Grotius). 

Vv. 15-18. Appeal to the people.— 
Pilate, not inexperienced in Jewish affairs, 
nor without insight into the ways of the 
ruling class, suspects that there are two 
sides to this matter. The very accusa- 
tion suggests that the accused may be 
innocently popular, and the accusers 
jealous. An existing custom gives the 
opportunity of putting this to the test.— 
Ver. 15. Kata éopriv, at feast time 
(singulis festis, Hermann, Viger, p. 633), 
not all feasts, but the passover meant.— 
eid@er, was accustomed; time and cir- 
cumstances of the origin of this custom 
unknown; a custom likely to arise 
sooner or later, as it symbolised the 
nature of the passover as a passing over 
(Weiss-Meyer), and helped to make the 
governor’s presence at that season wear 
a gracious aspect; on that account pro- 
bably originating under the Romans.— 
Ver. 16. etxov: they, the people (3xAq, 
ver 15),—émionpov: pointing not to the 
magnitude of his crime, but to the fact 
that for some reason or other he was an 
object of popular interest.—BapaBBay, 
accusative of BapaBBas =son of a 
father, or with double p, and retaining 
the vy at the end, Bar-Rabban = son of 
a Rabbi. Jerome in his Commentary on 
Mt. mentions that in the Hebrew Gospel 
the word was interpreted filius magistrs 
eorum. Origen mentions that in some 


(in a good 
sense), 
k Phil. i. 15. 


20. Ot Sé dpxrepets Kat 


MSS. this man bore the name ¥esus, an 
identity of name which makes the con- 
trast of character all the more striking. 
But the reading has little authority.— 
Ver. 17. tlva Oéhete Grodiow. Here 
Pilate seems to take the initiative; in 
Mk. he is first reminded of the custom 
(xv. 8). Mk.’s whole account is fuller 
and clearer.—Bap. # ‘Ino. The two 
names put before the people, as pre- 
sumably both popular more or less, 
Barabbas for some unknown reason, 
Jesus by inference from being called 
“Christ ’. No favouritism implied. 
Pilate is feeling his way, wants to do the 
popular thing as safest for himself.—Ver. 
18. de, he knew, perhaps too strong 
a word, the fact being that he shrewdly 
suspected—knew his men, and instinc- 
tively divined that if Jesus was a popular 
favourite the Pharisees would be jealous. 
This explains his sang froid in reference 
to the title “‘ King of the Jews,” also his 
offering the name of Jesus to the people. 

Vv. 19-20. Interlude of Pilate’s wife, 
in Mt. alone, probably introduced to ex- 
plain the bias of Pilate in favour of 
Jesus apparent in the sequel (Weiss- 
Meyer).—Ver. 19. pnSév, etc., nothing 
to thee and that just one = have nothing 
to do with proceedings against Him.— 
mo\h& yap : reason for the advice, an un- 
pleasant dream in the morning (avjpepov, 
to-day, early). The historicity of this 
incident is of course doubted, the use 
made of it, with embellishments, in 
apocryphal writings (Acta Pilati) being 
pressed into the service. _ But it is quite 
credible nevertheless. First, the wife of 
Pilate might be there, for it had become 
customary for wives to accompany pro- 
vincial governors. Tacitus, Ann, ili. 33, 
34, mentions an unsuccessful attempt in 
the senate to put down the practice. 
Second, she had a husband that much 
needed good advice, and would often get 
it from a good wife. Third, it was a 
womanly act. 
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1 rov before Bap. in $KBL 1, 33. 
2 avtw omitted in SABDAS. 


4 katevavrt in BD (W.H. in text bracketed). 


cas Tapéduxev iva, craupw0f. 


* NB 33, 69 omit nyepov. 
SLA have amevavte (Tisch.). 


5 BD omit tov Sixatov, which probably has crept in from ver. rg. 


Vv. 20-26. Result of the appeal to the 
people.—Ver. 20. of Sé dpx., etc.: the 
Sanhedrists saw the danger, and set 
themselves to bias the popular judgment, 
not sure what might otherwise happen— 
with success, €retoav. So when, after 
due interval, the governor put the ques- 
tion, the reply was (ver. 21) tov BapaB- 
Bav, and to the further question what 
then was to be done with Jesus: the 
unanimous (mwdavres) reply was ZtTavpw- 
O47. Where were the men who had 
a few days ago shouted Hosanna? If 
there, how fickle; if absent, why? Or 
were they silent, cowed by the prevailing 
mood ?—Ver. 23. tt yap kaxov: ellipti- 
cal, implying unwillingness to carry out 
the popular will. (Fritzsche, Grotius.) 
Some, Palairet, Raphel, etc., take yap 
as redundant.—wepioods expafov, they 
kept crying out more loudly. Cf. Mk., 
where the force of weptooa@s comes out 
more distinctly.—Ver. 24.  87t ovdév 
Gpedei, that it was no use, but rather 
only provoked a more savage demand, 
as is the way of mobs.—AcBav Udwp, 
etc.: washed his hands, following a 
Jewish custom, the meaning of which 
all present fully understood, accompany- 
ing the action with verbal protestations 
ofinnocence, This also, with the grim 
reply of the people (ver. 25), peculiar to 
Mt.; a ‘traditional addition” (Weiss). 
—Ver. 26, dre dwéAvoev: Pilate, lack- 
ing the passion for justice, judges not 
according to the merits but according to 
policy. When he discovered that Jesus 


was not a popular favourite, in fact had no 
friends, he had no more interest in Him, 
but acted as the people wished, loosing 
Barabbas and delivering Jesus to be 
crucified, after having first subjected 
Him to scourging (ppayeAAdoas = 
flagello, a Latinism probably borrowed 
from Mk.). Such was the barbarous 
practice of the Romans. It is alluded to 
by Josephus (B. J., v. 11, 1) in these 
terms : paottyovpevor 8 Kal mpcBacave- 
Cépevot. tov @avdtov wacav aixtav 
Gveotavpotvro rod telxous advtiKpy. 
Brandt thinks that the alleged custom of 
releasing a prisoner had no existence, and 
that the story in the Gospels arose out 
of an occurrence at a later time, the 
release of a prisoner the son of a Rabbi 
concerned in a tumult. The Christians 
said: they release the son of the Scribe 
and they crucified our Jesus, and at last 
the incident was read back into the story 
of the Passion (E. G., pp. 94-105). 

Vv. 27-31. Yesus the sport of the 
soldiery (Mk. xv. 16-20).—Ver. 27. ‘érTe: 
when Jesus had been sentenced to cruci- 
fixion.—ot orpatia@rat t. h., the soldiers 
of the governor, i.e., his bodyguard.— 
mapadaBdytes, etc.: they conducted 
Jesus from the scene of judgment (with- 
out) to the mpatraproy, i.e., the official 
residence ofthe procurator, either Herod’s 
palace, or more probably a palace con- 
nected with the fort Antonia, with 
barracks attached. The word has various 
meanings: a general’s tent, a governor’s 
residence, the barracks of the Praetorian 
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A 
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1 BD and some old Latin codd. have evSvcavres, which Weiss thinks has been 
changed into ex. from not being understood. Vide below. 


2 yNapvSa Koxxivyy before wepteOnkay in BDL 69 al, (Tisch., W.H.p 


3 emt THs kepadys in NBL 69. 
4 ev ry Sefta in NABDLE 1, 33, 69 al. 
5 everrattay in NBDL 33. 


6 BDA have Baotev (W.H. in brackets, o Bae. in margin). 


guard, the Praetorian guard itselfi— 
guvyyayov, etc.: gathered about Him 
(for sport) the whole oweipav, at most a 
cohort of 600, more probably a maniple 
of 200. (“omeipa, anything twisted 
round like a ball of thread, is a transla- 
tion of ‘manipulus’; a wisp of hay.” 
Carr in Cam. N. T., ad loc.) A large 
number to assemble for such a purpose, 
but Roman soldiers at passover time 
would always be on the alert for serious 
work or sport, and here was no ordinary 
chance of both, a man sentenced to be 
crucified who passed for King of the 
Jews. What more natural than to make 
sport of Him, and through Him to show 
their contempt for the Jewish people? 
(Holtzmann, H.C.).—Ver. 28. ékdve- 
avres (or év8.) a.: taking off (or putting 
on) His clothes. If we adopt the former 
reading, the implied situation will be 
this: Jesus first stripped for scourging, 
then reclothed ; then stripped again at 
the commencement of the mocking pro- 
cess. If the latter, this: Jesus after 
scourging led naked to the praetorium, 
there clothed, all but His upper gar- 
ment, instead of which they put on 
xAapvsa x. (Meyer).— Aap. kokkivny, a 
scarlet cloak, probably a soldier’s sagum., 
Carr renders asoldier’s scarf, and suggests 
that it may have been a worn-out scarf 
of Pilate’s (Herod’s, Elsner). The ridi- 
cule would be more lifelike if it was 
really a fine article that might be, or had 
been, worn by a potentate.—mAéfavres 
art. 2é &., weaving out of thorns a crown ; 


not, say Meyer and Weiss, hard and 
sharp, so as to cause great pain, but 
young, flexible, easily plaited, the aim 
being to ridicule not to inflict torture. 
Possibly, but the soldiers would not 
make a point of avoiding giving pain. 
They would take what came first to 
hand.—xdAapov, a reed; apparently 
under the gov. of éaé@nxav, but really 
the object of €0jxav, understood,—yovv- 
metyioavres: after the investiture comes 
the homage, by lowly gesture and wor- 
shipful salutation: xaipe BaciAed +. “I. 
Hail, King of the Jews. A mockery of 
the nation in intention quite as much as 
of the particular victim. Loesner (Ob- 
serv. ad N, T.) adduces from Philo. (in 
Flaccum, 6) a historic parallel, in which 
the youth of Alexandria treat similarly a 
half-witted person, Karabas, the real 
design being to insult Herod Agrippa. 
Schanz and Holtzmann also refer to this 
incident.—Ver. 30. At this point rough 
sport turns into brutal treatment, as the 
moment for execution of the sentence 
approaches.—éparrveavres: spitting, sub- 
stituted for kissing, the final act of 
homage, followed by striking with the 
mock sceptre (é€rvwrov €. 7. K.).—Ver. 
31. é&éSucav, etc.: they took off the 
mock royal robe, and put on again His 
own garments (ra ftparia, the upper 
garments, but why the plural ?). No 
mention of the crown; left on according 
to some of the ancients, Origen, eg. 
‘‘semel imposita et nunquam detracta”’; 
and, according to the same Father, con- 
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® owov in BDL (Tisch., W.H.). 
from Mk. 
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sumed by the head of Jesus (* consumpta 
a capite Jesu”). Taken off doubtless 
along with the rest, for there must be no 
mockery of Jesus or Jews before the 
public. Such proceedings only for the 
barracks (Holtz., H.C.). 

Vv. 32-38. Crucifixion (Mk, xv. 21-27; 
Lk. xxiii. 26, 35-38).—This part of the 
story begins with the closing words of 
ver. 31: ‘they led Him away to be 
crucified ”,—Ver. 32. é&epydpevor: going 
out (of the city) according to later 
Roman custom, and in harmony also 
with Jewish usage (Num. xv. 35, I 
Kings xxi. 23, Acts vii. 58).—av@p. Kup.: 
aman of Cyrene, in Libya, presumably 
recognisable as a stranger, with whom 
liberties might be taken.—iyydpevcay, 
compelled; a military requisition. Cf. 
at chap. v. 41.—tva Gpy +. co Jesus, 
carrying His cross according to the cus- 
tom, has broken down under His burden; 
Gethsemane, betrayal, the ordeal of the 
past sleepless night, scourging, have 
made the flesh weak. No compassion 
for Him in finding a substitute; the 
cross must be carried, and the soldiers 
will not.—oravpdv: see on ver. 35.— 
Todyo8a: Weiss remarks on the double 
heydp.evov—before the name, and in the 
following interpretation—and thinks it a 
sign that Mt. is copying from Mk. One 
wonders indeed why Mt., writing for 
Jews, should explain the word at all.— 
Kpaviov téaos, place of a skull (‘ Cal- 
variae locus,” Vulg., whence “ Calvary ”’ 
in Lk., A. V.), of skulls rather, say many 
interpreters; a place of execution, skulls 
lying all about (Jerome started this view). 
Recent interpreters (including Schanz) 
more naturally take the word as pointing 
to the shape of the hill. The locality is 
quite uncertain. 

Ver. 34. olvov pera yodjs poy wine 
mingled with gall. Mk. has éopvpvic- 
pévov oly., wine drugged with myrrh, a 
drink given by a merciful custom before 
execution to deaden the sense of pain. 


* peptypevov* Kal yeurdpevos obK HOehe * mety. 


35+ LTaupdcartes 


® kpaviov Toros Aeyouevos in NBL 1, 33 al. 
Weiss thinks it possible that owos has come 


The wine would be the sour wine or 
posca used by Roman soldiers. In Mk, 
Jesus declines the drink, apparently with- 
out tasting, desiring to suffer with clear 
mind. In Mt. He tastes (yevodpevos) 
and then declines, apparently because 
unpalatable, suggesting a different motive 
in the offerers, not mercy but cruelty; 
maltreatment in the very drink offered. 
To this view of the proceeding is ascribed 
the pera xodjjs of Mt.’s text, not without 
the joint influence of Ps. Ixix. 22 (Meyer 
and Weiss). Harmonists strive to re- 
concile the two accounts by taking yody 
as signifying in Hellenistic usage any 
bitter liquid (quamvis amaritiem, Els- 
ner), and therefore among other things 
myrrh, Prov. v. 4, Lament. iii. 15 
(Sept.), in which yodx} stands for worm- 


wood, my 2, are cited in proof of this. 


Against the idea that Mt’s text has been 
altered from Mk.’s under the influence of 
Ps, lxix. 22, is the retention of otvos (8£0s 
in Ps, and in T. R.) and the absence of 
any reference to the passage in the 
usual style—“‘ that it might be fulfilled,” 
etc. 

Ver. 35. oravpdécavres (from erav- 
pdu, to drive stakes; in later Greek, and 
in N. T., to impale on a stake, eravpés), 
All the evangelists touch lightly the 
fact of crucifixion, hurrying over the 
painful subject as quickly as possible; 
Mt., most of all, disposing of it in a 
participial clause. Many questions on 
which there has been much discussion 
suggest themselves, ¢.g., as to the struc- 
ture and form of the cross: did it consist 
of an upright beam (palus, stipes) anda 
cross beam (patibulum, antenna), or of 
the former only, the hands being nailed 
to the beam above the head? (so Fulda, 
Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 1878). 
Was Christ’s cross a cruz commissa (T) 
or a crux immissa (+)? Or is this dis- 
tinction a purely imaginary one, as Fulda 
(p. 126) maintains against Justus Lip- 
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sius, till Fulda the great authority on the 
subject of crucifixion? The work of the 
more recent writer should certainly be 
consulted before coming to a final de- 
cision on the form of the cross or the 
method of crucifixion. Another question 
is, what did Jesus carry to the place of 
execution: the upright post or the cross 
beam? (the latter according to Mar- 
quhardt, Rém. Alter. vii.1, 1). And how 
was His body fixed to the cross: were 
the feet, ¢.g., nailed as well as the hands, 
or only tied to the beam with a rope or 
with wands or left free? The passages 
cited from ancient authors bearing on 
the subject, Artemidorus, Plautus, Seneca, 
are diversely interpreted, and the practice 
does not seem to have been invariable. 
Crucifixion was at best a rude mode of 
executing justice, and, especially in time 
of war, seems to have been performed by 
. soldiers in diverse fashions, according to 
their whim (@AAov G@\A@ oxrpate mpds 
xActnv, Joseph., v. 11,1; plates showing 
various forms in Fulda). Still there 
would be a normal mode, and in the case 
of Jesus, when only one or two were put to 
death, it would probably be followed. His 
cross has generally been supposed to have 
been a crux immissa, with the accusation 
on the point of the upright post above the 
cross beam, with a peg whereon to sit. 
Whether His feet were pierced with 
nails cannot be certainly determined. 
Paulus took the negative side in the 
interest of the hypothesis that Jesus did 
not really die on the cross; Meyer 
strongly maintains the contrary, vide ad 
loc. The fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter speaks of nails in the hands only: 
“then they drew the nails from the 
hands of the Lord”. Fulda takes the 
same view, representing the hands as 
nailed, the feet as tied to the beam.—a 
ipdria: the probability is that Jesus had 
been stript absolutely naked (yvpvol 
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It has probably 


oravpotvrar, Artemid., Oneirocritica, ii. 
58). On the dividing of the garments 
vide John xix. 23 f. The prophetic refer- 
ence iva wAnpwOq in T. R. has little 
authority, and seems inserted from John 
xix. 24, by a scribe who thought it what 
the first evangelist should say. This is 
a second instance where a chance of 
prophetic citation is not taken advantage 
of.—Ver. 36: this statement about the 
executioners sitting down to watch Jesus 
takes the place of a statement as to the 
time of execution in Mk. The purpose 
apparently was to guard against a rescue. 
—Ver. 37: this fact is mentioned out of 
its proper place. It is probable that the 

lacard with the accusation was fixed up 

efore the cross was erected, As it 
stands in Mt.’s narrative, it looks like an 
after-thought of the soldiers as they sat 
keeping watch, their final jest at the 
expense of their victim and the nation to 
which He belonged. What the custom 
was as to this is not known. Of the 
various versions of the inscription Mk.’s 
is the shortest: THE KING OF THE JEWS; 
to this Mt. prefixes: This is Jesus.—Ver. 
38: rére introduces the fact mentioned as 
an accompaniment of the crucifixion of 
Jesus, without indicating its precise place 
in the course of events,—oravpovvrat, 
the historical present with lively effect; 
and passive, probably to imply that this 
act was performed by other soldiers. 
This very slight notice grows into a 
considerable incident in the hands of 
Luke. 

Vv. 39-44. Taunts of spectators (Mk. 
xv. 29-32; Lk. xxiii. 35-37, 39). The 
last drop in Christ’s bitter cup. Tous 
it may seem incredible that even His 
worst enemies could be guilty of any- 
thing so brutal as to hurl taunts at one 
suffering the agonies of crucifixion. But 
men then ielt very differently from us, 
thanks to the civilising influence of the 
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Christian faith, which has made the 
whole details of the Passion history so 
revolting to the Christian heart. These 
sneers at the great Sufferer are not in- 
vented fulfilments of prophecy (Ps. xxii. 
7, 8; so Brandt), but belong to the 
certainties of the tragic story as told by 
the synoptists.— Ver. 39. ot wapamopevd- 
peevot, the passers by: the place of cruci- 
fixion therefore near a road; going to or 
from the temple services (Speaker's Com.) ; 
or on work-day business, the 13th not 
the 14th of the month? (Fritzsche, De 
Wette).—ivodvres T. «. a., Shaking or 
nodding the head in the direction of the 
cross, as if to say: that is what it has 
come to.—Ver. 40. 6 xatadvwv (cf. 4 
G@roxtelvovoa, xxiii. 37), this and the 
other taunts seem to be echoes of words 
said to or about Jesus at the trial, of 
which a report has already gone abroad 
among the populace. Whether the say- 
ing about destroying the temple was 
otherwise known can only be a matter of 
conjecture,—el vids el 7. 6.: Jesus had 
confessed Himself to be the Son of God 
at the trial (xxvi. 64).—kardBy6t: the 
God of this world and all men of the 
world have but one thought as to Son- 
ship; of course it means exceptional 
privilege. What can a Son of God have 
to do with a cross ?—Ver. 41. dpolws, 
etc.: one might have expected the digni- 
taries, priests, scribes, elders, to have 
left that low-minded work to the mob. 
But they condescend to their level, yet 
with a difference. They speak about the 
Sufferer, not to Him, and in a tone of 
affested seriousness and fairness,—Ver. 


4 em avtov in NBL. 
5 SSBL 33 omit avtov. 
8 avroy in all uncials, 


42. GAdovs fowoev, etc., He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save. Both 
facts ; the former they can now afford to 
admit, and they do so all the more 
readily that it serves as a foil to the 
other fact patent to everybody. — 
Bacitets “1. Messianic King — the 
claim involved in the confession before 
the Sanhedrim, refuted by the cross, for 
who could believe that Messiah would 
be crucified ?—xKaraBdtw viv, etc.: yet 
let Him come down now from the cross, 
and we will believe on Him at once. 
These pious scoffers profess their readi- 
ness to accept descent from the cross as 
the conclusive sign from heaven they had 
always been asking for.—Ver. 43. This 
looks like a mere echo of Ps. xxii. 9 (not 
a literal quotation from the Sept., how- 
ever, rather recalling 1s. xxxvi. 5) rather 
than a word likely to be spoken by the 
Sanhedrists. What did they know about 
the personal piety of Jesus? Probably 
they were aware that He used to cail 
God ‘Father,’ and that may be the 
basis of the statement, along with the 
confession of Sonship before the San- 
hedrim: Qcot eipt vids.—viv, now is the 
time for testing the value of His trust; a 
plausible wicked sneer.—el 6édeu adrdv, 
if He love Him, an emphatic if, the love 
disproved by the fact.—@é\er is used in 
the sense of love in the Sept. (Ps. xviii. 
20; xli, 12). Palairet gives examples of 
a similar use in Greek authors.—Ver. 44: 
the co-crucified brigands join with the 
mob and the priests in ribaldry.—7rd 
aird: Fritzsche supplies émolouv after 
this phrase and renders; the same thing 
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tid the robbers, for they too reproached 
tim (‘idem vero etiam latrones fecerunt, 
nempe ei conviciati sunt”). It seems 
simpler to take avrd as one of two ac- 
cusatives, depending on adveiSilov, adrdév 
following (the true reading) being the 
other, Vide Winer, § 32, 4. 

Vv. 45-49. Darkness without and 
within (Mk. xv. 33-36, Lk. xxiii. 44-46). 
—Ver. 45. awd 82 Extns dpas: three 
hours, according to Mark (ver. 25, Op 
33), after the crucifixion the darkness 
came on. This is the first reference in 
Matthew toatimeofday. The definite- 
ness of the statement in this respect 

- seems to vouch for the historicity of the 
fact stated. ‘Those who find in it legend 
or myth point to the Egyptian darkness, 
and prophetic texts such as Amos viii. 9, 
Joel ii. 31, etc. (none of which, however, 
are cited by the evangelist), as explaining 
the rise of the story. The cause of this 
darkness is unknown (vide notes on 
Mark). It could not, of course, be an 
eclipse of the sun at full moon, Origen 
saw this and explained the phenomenon 
by the hypothesis of dense masses of 
cioud hiding the sun. Others (Paulus, 
De Wette, etc.) have suggested a darken- 
ing such as is wont to precede an earth- 
quake. To the evangelist the event 
probably appeared supernatural.—éat a. 
7. yav, Origen and many after him 
restrict the reference to Palestine. The 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter limits it 
to Judaea (wacav T. *Jovdatav). In the 
thought of the evangelist the expression 
had probably a wider though indefinite 
range of meaning, the whole earth 
(Weiss) or the whole Roman world 


(Grotius).—fws &. évvarys: the end as 
exactly indicated as the beginning, 
another sign of historicity. The fact 
stated probably interested the evangelist 
as an emblem of the spiritual eclipse 
next to be related.—Ver. 46. At, HAL, 
etc.: the opening words of Ps. xxii., but 
partly at least in Aramaic not in Hebrew, 
wholly so as they stand in Codex B 
(W.H.), édol, él, etc., corresponding 
exactly to the version in Mark.—4QXl, 
HAC, if the true reading in Matthew, 
seems to be an alteration made to suit 
what follows, whereby the utterance of 
Jesus becomes a mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic. It is not likely that Jesus 
would so express Himself. He would 
speak wholly either in Hebrew or in 
Aramaic, saying in the one case: “ eli 
eli lamah asavtani’’; in the other: ‘ eloi 
eloi lema savachtani”. The form the 
utterance assumed in the earliest evan- 
gelic report might be an important 
clue. This Resch finds in the reading of 
Codex D, which gives the words in 
Hebrew. Resch holds that D often pre- 
serves the readings of the Urevangelium, 
which, contrary to Weiss, he believes to 
have contained a Passion history in 
brief outline (Agrapha, p. 53). Brandt 
expresses a similar view (EZ. G., pp. 
228-232). The probability is that Jesus 
spoke in Hebrew. It is no argument 
against this that the spectators might 
not understand what He said, for the 
utterance was not meant for the ears of 
men. The historicity of the occurrence 
has been called in question on the ground 
that one in a state of dire distress would 
not express his feelings in borrowed 
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phrases. The alternative is that the 
words were put into the mouth of Jesus 
by persons desirous that in this as in all 
other respects His experience should 
correspond to prophetic anticipations. 
But who would have the boldness to 
impute to Him a sentiment which 
seemed to justify the taunt: “ Let Him 
deliver Him if He love Him”? Brandt’s 
reply to this is: Jewish Christians who 
had not a high idea of Christ’s Person 
(E. G., p. 245). That in some Christian 
circles the cry of desertion was an offence 
appears from the rendering of “eli eli” in 
Evang. Petri—, Svvapis pov 7 &. p. = 
my strength, my strength. Its omission 
by Luke proves the same thing.—Ver. 
47. Twes Sé: not Roman soldiers, for 
they knew nothing about Elias; might 
be Hellenistic Jews who did not under- 
stand Hebrew or Aramaean (Grotius) ; 
more probably heartless persons who 
only affected to misunderstand. It was 
poor wit, and showed small capacity for 
turning to advantage the words spoken. 
How much more to the purpose to have 
said: Hear Him! He actually confesses 
that His God in whom He trusted has 
forsaken Him.—Ver. 48. els é& airav, 
one of the bystanders, not one of the 
twes, with some human pity, acting 
under the impression, how got not 
indicated, that the sufferer was afflicted 
with thirst.—dfous, sour wine, fosca, the 
drink of Roman soldiers, with sponge 
and reed at hand, for use on such 
occasions.—Ver. 49. Gdeg: either re- 
dundant coalescing with t8opev = let us 
see (cf. chap. vii. 4), age videamus, 
Grotius (vide also Burton, M. T., § 
161), or meaning: hold, stop, don’t give 
Him the drink, let us see whether Elias 
will come (épxerat, comes without fail) 
to help Him. The latter is the more 
probable. The Aovroi belong to the 
scoffing crew. The remainder of this 


verse about the spear thrust—another, 
final, act of mercy, though attested by 
important MSS., seems to be imported 
from John xix. 34. It isomitted in R. V. 

Vv. 50-56. Death and its accompani- 
ments (Mk. xv. 37-41, Lk. xxiii. 46-49). 
—Ver. 50. mad, pointing back to the 
cry in ver. 46.—owvq peydAy. The 
Fathers found in the loud cry a proof 
that Jesus died voluntarily, not from 
physical exhaustion. Some modern 
writers, on the contrary, regard the cry 
as the utterance of one dying of a 
ruptured heart (Dr. Stroud on The 
Physical Cause of Chrisi’s Death; 
Hanna, The Last Day of Our Lord’s 
Passion). Mt.’s narrative, like Mk.’s, 
gives the impression that the cry was 
inarticulate. Brandt recognises this 
cry as historical—Ver. 51. Kat i8ov, 
introducing solemnly a series of preter- 
natural accompaniments, all but the first 
peculiar to Mt.—rd Kxataméracpa, the 
veil between the holy place and the most 
holy.—éoyx(o6y: this fact, the rending 
of the veil, is mentioned by all the 
Synoptists, though Lk. introduces it at 
an early point in the narrative. It might 
have happened, as a natural event, an 
accidental coincidence, though it is not 
so viewed by the evangelist. A symbolic 
fiction, according to Brandt. The 
legendary spirit took hold of this event, 
magnifying the miracle. In the Hebrew 
Gospel the rending of the veil is trans- 
formed into the fracture of the lintel of 
the temple: ‘ Superliminare templi in- 
finitae magnitudinis fractum esse atque 
divisum ” (Jerome, Com.).—xai 4 yi, etc. : 
an earthquake, preceding and condition- 
ing the greatest marvel of all, the opening 
of the graves and the resurrection of 
many saints (vv. 52 and 53), We seem 
here to be in the region of Christian 
legend. Certainly the legendary spirit 
laid hold of this feature with great eager. 
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xxviii. 19. Vide below. 


ness, expanding and going into details, 
giving, e.g., the names of those who rose: 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, etc. (Vide Evang. 
Nicod., c. 17, and The Acts of Pilate in 
Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus, N. T., p. 810). 
—Ver.53. peta thy éyepow avtod, after 
the raising (active) of Jesus (by God), 1.6., 
after Christ’s own resurrection : not after 
the raising (of them) by Him, as if atrot 
were genitive subjective. So Fritzsche, 
who, however, brackets the phrase as a 
doubtful reading. @yepow occurs here 
only in N. T.—Ver. 54. éxatévtapxos = 
xevtupiov in Mk., the officer in charge 
of the detachment entrusted with the 
execution, not hitherto mentioned.— 
ol per’ avrod, etc.: the whole military 
party make pious reflections in Mt.; in 
Mk., with more probability, the centurion 
only.—kal 7a yivdpeva, and (generally) 
the things happening, the earthquake 
included. For a similar use of wal vide 
xxvi. 59.—vlds Gcod: Lk. substitutes for 
this “a just man”. In the centurion’s 
mouth the words would mean more than 
that and less than the sense they bear for 
a Christian =a hero, an extraordinary 
man. Yet Lk.’s rendering is to the point, 
because the Roman soldier is conceived 
as seeing in the events the anger of the 
gods at the treatment of an innocent 
man.—Ver. 55. yvvatkes, women, bolder 
than men, love casting out fear. Lk. 
associates with them others called ot 
yvaorol aitg, His acquaintance, which 
might include the disciples. Though 
they fled panic-stricken they may have 
rallied and returned to see the end, 
either along with the women or mixed in 
the crowd, and so have become qualified 
afterwards for witnessing to what hap- 


2 BD have wos Geo (W.H. in margin). 


3So in BLA. CD have epalyrevOn, 
W.H. (text), may be suspected of assimilation 


which, though adopted by Tisch and 
to the form used in Chap. xiii. 52, 


pened. It is no argument against this 
that no mention is made of them in the 
narratives. It is no part of the plan of 
the evangelists to indicate the sources 
of their information. The women are not 
mentioned for this purpose, but because 
they have a part to play in the sequel. 
If they had been introduced as witnesses 
it would not have been made so clear 
that they stood “afar off” (4d paxpdéev). 
In like manner that Peter followed his 
Master to the judgment hall is told, not 
that he may be available as a witness, 
but because there isa story of denial to 
relate about him.—oAAal, many, a 
tribute to the impression made on 
feminine hearts by the Galilean ministry ; 
for it was from Galilee they came, as the 
following clause states (atruves, etc., 
defining them as women who knew Him 
well, loved Him warmly, and served 
Him devotedly).—Ver. 56. évats: three 
out of the many named, with a reference 
to the sequel, or as the best known. 
Mary of Magdala (first mention in 
Mt.), Mary, the mother of a well-known 
pair of brothers, and the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee (Salome in Mk.). 

Vv. 57-66. Burial (Mk. xv. 42-47, 
Lk. xxiii, 50-56). #AGev, etc., there came 
(to the place of crucifixion, the centre of 
interest in the preceding narrative) a 
man (unknown to readers), rich (this fact 
put in the forefront by Mt.— evox ypov 
Bovreuvrys in Mk. On Evo XY P.WV 
Phrynichus remarks that the vulgar take 
it as =rich, or in good social position, 
while the ancients took it as applying to 
the noble or symmetrical. *Mt. may be 
following vulgar usage, but also with 
an eye to Is. liii.g: ‘(with the rich in 
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His death”); from Arimathaea (Ramath- 
aim Zophim, r Sam. i. 1); the name 
Foseph, and the relation to Jesus that of 
a disciple (éualyjrevoe, which, if the 
correct reading, is an instance of the use 
of this verb in a neuter sense. Cf. xiii. 52, 
xxvili. 19, Acts xiv. 21).—Ver. 58. 
apooehOav: from the cross Joseph re- 
turns, and approaches Pilate to beg the 
body of Jesus for burial. In the case of 
the crucified such a request was neces- 
sary, but was generally granted (‘‘ Eorum 
in quos animadvertitur corpora non aliter 
sepeliuntur quam si fuerit petitum et 
permissum”., Ulpian. de Cadav. punit, 
in Justinian, Corpus Fur. Civ. xlviii. 
24,1). The general practice was to leave 
the bodies to waste. The privilege of 
burial was sometimes granted for money. 
There is nothing to show that Pilate con- 
descended to such meanness, at least in the 
present instance, though Theophy. sug- 
gests that he did.— éxéevorev droS00 vat, 
he ordered it to be delivered.—Ver. 59. 
évervAcéev (little used, found in Aristo- 
phanes), wrapped.—owv8dvi kabapg, in 
clean, i.e, never before used linen— 
c.v8dv is of uncertain derivation and 
varying sense, being applied to cloths of 
diverse material, but here generally 
understood as meaning linen cloth, 
wrapped in strips round the body as in 
the case of mummies in Egypt, the body 
being first washed (Acts ix. 37). As to 
this way of preparing dead bodies for 
burial we have no details in O. T, 
(Benzinger, p. 163).—Ver. 60. év ™ 
Kav avTod pvynpelm, in his own new 
tomb, recently prepared for himself, 
This not brought out in parallels.— 
fAardunoev (Aas réuvw): the aorist for 
the pluperfect, as in ver. 55; he had 
hewn out of the rock = év rq wérpq, the 
article pointing to the custom of making 


sepulchres in rock.—)(Oov péyaw: the 
usual mode of shutting the door of the 
tomb; the Jews called the stone golal, 
the roller,—amAGev: the entombment 
over, Joseph went away; but the Dead 
One was not left alone.—Ver. 61. Fv 88 
exet, etc., but, in contrast to Joseph, there 
was there Mary, the woman of Magdala, 
also the other Mary, sitting in front of 
the tomb.—rddov here, as in xxiii. 27, 20, 
used of a place of burial, not of the act 
of burial. The word is peculiar to Mt. 
in the N. T, 

Vv. 62-66. Precautions against theft of 
the body ; peculiar to Mt., and among the 
less certain elements of the Passion 
history, owing its origin and presence 
in this Gospel apparently to the exigen- 
cies of the primitive Christian apologetic 
against Jewish unbelief, which, as we 
gather from ver. 64, must have sought 
to invalidate the faith in the resurrection 
of Jesus by the hypothesis of theft 
accounting for an empty grave. The 
transactions here recorded effectually 
dispose of that hypothesis by making 
theft impossible. Is the story true, or 
must we, with Meyer, relegate it to the 
category of unhistorical legend? Meyer 
founds largely on the impossibility’ of 
Christ predicting so distinctly as is here 
implied, even to His own disciples, His 
resurrection. That means that the priests 
and Pharisees could have had no such 
solicitude as is ascribed to them. All 
turns on that, If they had such fears, 
so originating, it would be quite natural 
to take precautions against a trick. I 
think it quite possible that even inde- 
pendently of the saying in chap. xii. 40, 
given as spoken to Pharisees, it had some- 
how reached their ears that Jesus had 
predicted His Passion, and in speaking 
of it was wont to connect with it the idea 
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of rising again, and it was natural that at 
such a time they should not despise such 
reports, 

Ver, 62. Ti éwavptov, the next day, i.e., 
the Jewish Sabbath, curiously described 
as the day (ATts) pera Thy TwapacKevyy, 
the more important day defined by refer- 
ence to the less important, suggesting 
that Mt. has his eye on Mk.’s narrative 
(xv. 42). So Weiss-Meyer.—Ver. 63. 
éxeivos: contemptuous reference, as to 
one not worthy to be named, and far 
off, a thing of the past removed for ever 
by death.—6 mAdvos: a wanderer in the 
first place, then derivatively, from the 
character of many wanderers, in N. T.a 
deceiver.—éyetpopat, present for future, 
expressing strong confidence.—Ver. 64. 
fws t.Tpl7ns Hpéepas : the definite specifica- 
tion of time here and in ver. 63 may have 
been imported into the story in the course 
_ of the tradition.— éoxdty wAdvn, the 
last delusion = faith in the resurrection, 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus being 
the first.—yxeipwv, worse, not so much 
in character as in consequences, more 
serious.—Ver. 65. éxeTe: probably im- 
perative, not indicative= have your watch, 
the ready assent of a man who thinks 
there is not likely to be much need tor it, 
but has no objections to gratify their 
wish in a small matter. So most recent 
interpreters— Meyer, Weiss, Holtz., Weiz- 
sacker, Morison, Spk., Com., Alford. The 
Vulgate takes it as indicative = habetis, 
which Schanz follows. This rendering 
implies that Pilate wished them to be 
content with what they had already, 
either their own temple watch or soldiers 
already put at their disposal. Carr (Camb. 
N. T.) doubts the correctness of the 
modern interpretation on the ground that 
no clear example of the use of €xevw in 
the sense of “to take” occurs in either 
classical or Hellenistic Greek.—xKovo- 
rediav, a guard, a Latinism, a natural 


word for the Roman Pilate to use.— 
tadyete Aodadicacbe, the three verbs: 
&. uray. aopan., following each other 
without connecting particles form an 
asyndeton “indicating impatience on the 
part of Pilate” (Camb. N. T.).—dés 
otSate, as ye know how.—Ver, 66. jo- 
gahicavto is to be taken with the last 
clause-—peta Hs KovoTwd{as, which 
points to the main mevns of securing the 
tomb against plunder. The participial 
clause—odpaytcavtes tov AiGov—is a 
parenthesis pointing to an additional 
precaution, sealing the stone, with a 
thread over it and sealed to the tomb 
at either end. The worthy men did their 
best to prevent theft, and—the resur- 
rection | 

CHAPTER XXVIII. THE REeEsurR- 
RECTION AND THE GREAT COMMISSION. 

Vv. 1-10, The open grave (Mk. xvi. 
1-8, Lk. xxiv. 1-11).—Ver. 1. 6e... 
caBBarwv, a curious and puzzling note 
of time, inconsistent with itself if trans- 
lated ‘late on Sabbath, towards day- 
break on the first day of the week,” and 
on the assumption that the day is sup- 
posed to begin and end at sunset. That 
would give, as the time at which the events 
to be narrated happened, the afternoon 
of one day and the early morning of the 
next. Of course the two clauses are meant 
to coincide in meaning, and a way out 
of the difficulty must be sought. One is 
to take éwe as = post, after the Sabbath, 
or late in comparison with the Sabbath, 
cafPdrwv in clause 1 being in effect a 
genitive of comparison. So Euthy. and 
Grotius, who take waBB. as = the whole 
passover week, De Wette, Weizsacker, 
etc. Another is to take éwé as = not later 
than, but late on, and to assume that the 
day is conceived to begin and end with 
sunrise according to the civil mode of 
reckoning. So Kypke, Meyer, Weiss, 
Morison. Authorities are divided as to 
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Greek usage, Meyer and Weiss, e.g., con- 
tending that éWé always means lateness 
of the period specified, and still current. 
Holtzmann, H. C., remarks that only from 
the second clause do we learn that by 
the first is not meant the evening of the 
Sabbath, but the end of the night follow- 
ing, conceived as still belonging to 
the Sabbath.—rj émipwokoton, supply 
fpépe or dpq.—eis pilav. o., towards day 
one of the week (Sabbath in first clause). 
—7\Me, came, singular though more than 
one concerned, as in xxvii. 56,61. Mary 
of Magdala, evidently the heroine among 
the women.—@ewpijoar +. 7., to see the 
sepulchre ; no word of anointing, that 
being excluded by the story of the watch. 
—Ver. 2. The particulars in this and the 
following two verses are peculiar to Mt.: 
first, an earthquake (cetcpds), as in xxvii. 
51; second, an angel descending from 
heaven ; third, the angel rolling away the 
stone; fourth, the angel sitting on the 
stone as guard.—Ver. 3. t8éa (here only 
in N. T.; in Sept., Dan. i. 13, 15), the ap- 
pearance, aspect (of the countenance of 
the angel). Vide Trench, Syn., p. 262, on 
Popdy, ox7pa, 8a.—ds dorpawh (xxiv, 
27), as lightning—brilliant, dazzling.— 
TO évSupa a., his raiment as distinct from 
his face—ds xudy, white as snow (cf. Mt. 
xvii. 2).—Ver. 4. &s vexpol: the keepers, 
through fear of the angel, were shaken as 
by an earthquake, and became as dead 
men—stupefied, helpless, totally incapaci- 
tated for action by way of preventing 
what is assumed, though not directly 
stated, to have happened. The resur- 
rection is not described. 

Wy. 5-7. The angel speaks to the 


women.—ph goPeicbe tpets, fear not 
ye, with tacit reference to the guards.— 
ola yap: yap gives a reason for the 
soothing tone of the address. The 
angel recognises them as friends of the 
Crucified.—Ver. 6. od« éetiy, etc.: with 
what sublime simplicity and brevity is 
the amazing story told! ‘Versus hic 
incisa habet perquam apta” (Beng.). The 
last clause is better without the epithet 
6 KUptos, more in keeping with the rest. 
Bengel calls it gloriosa appellatio, but, 
as Meyer remarks, just on that account 
it was more liable to be added than 
omitted.—Ver. 7. tax wopevOcioat: 
introducing “quite in his own (the 
evangelist’s) manner of expression ” 
(Weiss) the command of the angel = 
go quickly and tell, etc.—mpodye: pre- 
sent; He is even now going before you 
into Galilee; in accordance with the pre- 
diction in xxvi. 32 the risen Shepherd is 
on His way to the pre-appointed rendez- 
vous.—eoOe, there shall ye see Him, 
and be able to satisfy yourselves that He 
is indeed risen. With this word. ends 
the message to the disciples.—i8od etrov 
tpiv, behold I said it to you = note what 
I say, and see if it do not come true. 
Mark has KaOas elwev ipiv = as He said 
to you, referring to the promise of Jesus, 
and forming part of the message to the 
disciples, 

Vv. 8-10, Appearance of $esus to the 
women on the way to deliver their 
message.— Ver. 8. dreMotoar: the 
reading of T. R. (é&eA@.) implies that they 
had been within the tomb, of which na 
mention is made in Matthew. They 
went away from, not out of, the tomb, — 
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amd 7. py., depending on dmehOotoat, in 
Mark on épvyov.—peta bdBov kal xapas 
weydAns, with fear and great joy. This 
union of apparently opposite emotions is 
true to human nature. All powerful 
tides of gladness cause nervous thrills 
that feel like fear and trembling. Cf. 
Isaiah Ix. 5 ard Phil. ii. 12. The fear 
and trembling St. Paul speaks of are the 
result of an exhilarating consciousness 
of having a great solemn work in hand 
—a race to run, a prize to win.—Ver, 9. 
wat iSov, and behold, another surprise 
.(ver. 2). They are on the way to tell 
the disciples that they are to be favoured 
with a meeting in Galilee, and lo! they 
are themselves privileged to meet the 
risen One.—tayvtycev, cf. chap. vii. 
34, xxv. I, 6.—éxpdryoay, etc., they took 
hold of His feet and cast themselves 
before Him; the gesture befitting the 
circumstances, an unlooked-for meeting 
with one who has been crucified and 
whose aspect is greatly changed. Im- 
possible to resume the old familiar 
relations as if nothing had happened.— 
Ver. 10, ph pofeiobe: kindly in word 
and tone, meant to remove the embarrass- 
ment visible in their manner.—tmdyere, 
amayyetAare, another asyndeton as in 
xxvii. 65. The instructions to the women 
simply repeat, in much the same words, 
those given by the angel (ver. 7), with the 
exception that the disciples are spoken of 
by the kindly name of * brethren ”’. 

The similarity of vv. 9, 10 to John xx. 
14-18 has been remarked on (vide Weiss, 
Meyer, on ver. 9). It has been lately 


The passage may have fallen out by similar ending 


5 SSBC have varynvTyncev. 


commented on in connection with the 
theory of a ‘“four-gospel Canon” pre- 
pared by the Presbyters of Asia Minor 
in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. Vide Der Schluss des Marcus-Ev- 
angeliums der Vier-Evangelien-Kanon 
und die Kleinasiatischen Presbyter, by 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach. Rohrbach’s idea is 
that when this Canon was prepared the 
editors altered more or less the state- 
ments of the Synoptists as to the visions 
of the Risen Christ so as to bring them 
somewhat into harmony with those of 
the fourth Gospel. For this purpose 
Mark’s original ending was cancelled 
and the present one, vv. 9-20, put in its 
place. The editorial procedure in the 
case of Matthew consisted in inserting 
vv. 9, 10 in the narrative, thus providing 
for at least one vision in Jerusalem, and 
making room for more, and so cancelling 
the impression otherwise produced that 
Jesus was seen only in Galilee. In 
support of the view that vv. 9, 10 are 
an editorial addition at a later date 
Rohrbach adduces the fact that the 
narrative has an appearance of con- 
tinuity when they are omitted, and also 
that the instructions of Jesus to the 
women are a mere echo of those given 
by the angel. 

Vv.11-15. The guards and the priests. 
—Ver. 11. opevopévwy Sé a., while the 
women go on their errand, the guards, 
crestfallen, play their poor part.. Some 
of them (twés) go into the city and 
report in their own way to the priests all 
that has happened.—Ver. 12. apyvorc: 
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the holy men thoroughly understand the 
power of money; silver pieces, shekels 
are meant.—ixava probably means here 
a considerable number, not a number 
sufficient to bribe the soldiers (Meyer 
and Weiss). They gave with a free 
hand. This sense of tkavds is frequent 
inthe N.T. Vide, e.g., Mk. x. 46, of the 
crowd following Jesus at Jericho, and 
Acts xxvii. 9 (of time).—Ver. 13. etare, 
introducing the lie they put into the 
mouths of the soldiers. The report to 
be set abroad assumes that there is a 
fact to be explained, the disappearance 
of the body. And it is implied that the 
statement to be given out as to that was 
known by the soldiers to be false: i.e., 
they were perfectly aware that they had 
not fallen asleep at their post and that 
no theft had taken place, The lie for 
which the priests paid so much money 
is suicidal; one half destroys the other. 
Sleeping sentinels could not know what 
happened.—Ver. 14. édv dkovoO7, 
either; if this come to the ears of, etc., 
as in A. V., or: if this come to a hearing, 
a trial, before, etc., as in R, V. margin, 
The latter is preferred by many modern 
commentators. The reading ért 7. 4. 
suits the second sense best. Cf. x Cor. 
vi. 1, 1 Tim. v, 19.—tpets, emphatic, 
implying a great idea of their influence, 
on their part.—eicopev, will persuade 
him; how not said, money conceivably 
in their minds. Kypke renders: wiil 
appease ; so also Loesner (‘‘aliquem 
pacare vel precibus vel donis”), citing 
examples from Philo. The ordinary 
punishment for falling asleep on the 
watch was death. Could soldiers be 


persuaded by any amount of money to 
tun such arisk? Of course they might 
take the money and go away laughing 
at the donors, meaning to tell their 
general the truth. Could the priests 
expect anything else? If not, could 
they propose the project seriously? 
The story has its difficulties.—dpepip- 
vous, free from grounds of anxiety ; 
guaranteed against all possible un- 
pleasant consequences. Bengel’s com- 
ment on this verse is: “Quam laboriosum 
bellum mendacii contra veritatem |”— 
Ver. 15. This verse states that the 
soldiers did as instructed, so originating 
a theft theory, which, according to our 
evangelist, was current in his day in 
Jewish circles at the time he wrote. 
Vv. 16-20. The meeting in Galilee, 
peculiar to Mt.—Ver. 16. of 88 évSexa 
B-, the eleven, not merely to discount 
Judas, but to indicate that what follows 
concerns the well-known Twelve (minus 
one), the future Apostles of the faith._— 
els +3 Spos, to the mountain, a more 
specific indication of the locality than any 
previously reported. Conjectures have 
been made as to the mountain meant, 
¢.g., that on which the hill teaching was 
communicated, An interesting suggestion 
but unverifiable—of, an adverb = ubi, 
used pregnantly so as to include quo: 
whither Jesus had bid them go, and 
where He wished them to remain.— 
érdfaro: if this points to an instruction 
given expressly by Jesus, it is strange 
that the evangelist has not recorded it, 
It rather seems to presuppose an under- 
standing based on experiences of the 
Galilean ministry as to the rendezvous, 
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The meeting place would be some 
familiar haunt, recalling many past asso- 
ciations and incidents, only imperfectly 
recorded in the Gospels. If there was 
such a retreat among the mountains 
often resorted to, it would doubtless be 
the scene of the hill teaching, as well as 
of other unrecorded disciple experiences. 
The disciples would need no express 
direction to go there. Instinct would 
guide them.—Ver. 17. A very meagre 
statement, the whole interest of the 
evangelist being absorbed by the words 
spoken by Jesus.—mpocextvycay as in 
ver. 9, but the men less demonstrative 
‘han the women; no mention of seizing 
Jesus by the feet.—ot 82 éSioracay : but 
some doubted (cf. xiv. 31, in reference to 
Peter). This clause seems to qualify 
and limit the previous statement as to 
the worshipping, giving this sense: they 
worshipped, i.e., the most of them, for 
some were in doubt. So Meyer, who 
cites in support Klotz, Ad Devar, whose 
statement is to the effect that in passages 
of this kind containing a clause with 8e 
without a pév preceding, a universal 
affirmation is first made and then a 
division follows, which shows that a uni- 
versal affirmation was not really in- 
tended (p. 358). Various methods have 
been adopted to get rid of the unwel- 
come conclusion that some of the eleven 
did not do homage, ¢g., by taking 
%icracay as a pluperfect (Fritzsche, 
Grotius), or by finding the doubters 
among the 500 mentioned by St. Paul 
(x Cor. xv. 6), or even by altering the 
text of 88 into ov8é (Beza). The whole 
narrative is so brief and vague as to lend 
support to the hypothesis that in the 
appearance of Jesus here recorded we 
have not one particular occurrence, 
but a general picture of the Christo- 
phanies, in which mingled conflicting 
feelings of reverent recognition and hesi- 
tation as to the identity of the person 
played their part. Such is the view 
of Keil, Steinmeyer, and Holtzmann 
(H. C.). 


Vy. 18-20. The final commission.— 
Ver. 18. mpocwehOev, approaching; the 
speech of Jesus is majestic, but His bear- 
ing is friendly, meant to set them free 
from doubt and fear.—éddAyoe: this 
may seem a word not sufficiently digni- 
fied for the communication made. But 
it is often used, especially in Hebrews, 
in reference to divine revelations (vide, 
e.g., chap. i. 1).—é8é6y pot, there was 

iven to me; the aorist as in xi. 27, the 
thought of which earlier text this utter- 
ance reiterates and amplifies. The refer- 
ence may be to the resurrection, and the 
meaning that that event ipso facto placed 
Jesus in a position of power. Cf. Rom. 
i, 4.—Taca éfovoia, every form of 
authority ; command of all means neces- 
sary for the advancement of the King- 
dom of God.—2v otpavg: this points to 
session on His celestial throne at the 
right hand of God. Jesus speaks as one 
already in heaven. There is no account 
of the ascension in Mt. It is conceived 
as involved in the resurrection,—émt yjs : 
upon earth, the whole earth. The two 
phrases together point to a universal 
cosmic dominion. But so far as earth 
is concerned, the dominion is only a 
matter of right or theory, a problem to 
be worked out. Hence what follows.— 
Ver. 19. ‘mopevdévres ovv: the ody 
omitted in many texts aptly expresses 
the connection. The commission to the 
Apostles arises out of the power claimed 
= all power has been given to me on 
earth, go ye therefore, and make the 
power a reality.—pa0ytevoare ravTe TH 
#0vn: make disciples (act., of. at xxvil. 
57) of all the nations (cf. x. 5, “‘go not 
into the way of the Gentiles ”).—Bawrio- 
avres: baptism the condition of disciple- 
ship = make disciples by baptising; the 
sole condition, circumcision, and every- 
thing particularistic or Judaistic tacitly 
negatived. Christian baptism referred 
to here only in this Gospel.—avrots 
refers to vn, a constr. ad sensum, as in 
Acts xv. 17; Rom. ii. 14. In the 
anabaptist controversy abrovs was taken 
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g vide at Ch. xiii. 39. 


*Apiy.” 2 


BawriLovres (T.R., W.H., text). The 


reading of T.R. (}§A2) is probably a conformation to 88acKovres in next clause. 
2 The Apmy is not found in ABD 1, 33, and is left out by modern editors. 


by the opponents of infant baptism as 
referring to pabytas in palyntetoare, 
and the verb was held to mean “teach”. 
For some references to this extinct con- 
troversy vide Wetstein, ad loc., and Her- 
mann’s Viger, p. 61.—els 73 Svopa, into 
the name, i.¢e., as confessing the name 
which embodies the essence of the 
Christian creed.—rod warpés, etc.: it is 
the name not of one but of three, form- 
ing a baptismal Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. It is not said into the 
names of, etc., nor into the name of the 
Father, and the name of the Son, and 
the name of the Holy Ghost.—Hence 
might be deduced the idea ofa Trinity 
constituting at the same time a Divine 
Unity. But this would probably be 
reading more into the words han was 
intended.—Ver. 20.  88doKovres a., 
teaching them, present participle, im- 
plying that Christian instruction is to be 
a continuous process, not subordinate to 
and preparing for baptism, but con- 
tinuing after baptism with a view to 
enabling disciples to walk worthily of 
their vocation.—rypeiv:; the teaching is 
with a view not to gnosis but to practice; 
the aim not orthodox opinion but right 
living.—mdvra Boa évererdduny tpiv: 
the materials of instruction are to be 
Christ’s own teaching. This points to 
the desirableness for the Church’s use of 
an oral or written tradition of Christ’s 
words; these to be the rule of faith and 
practice.—kal t8ov, introducing an im- 
portant promise to the missionaries of 
the new universal religion to keep them 
in courage and good hope amid all diffi- 
culties.—éy& re0’ tpav, I the Risen, 
Exalted, All-powerful One, with you my 
apostles and representatives engaged in 
the heroic task of propagating the faith,— 
eipi, am, not will be, conveying the feel- 
ing of certainty, but also spoken from 
the eternal point of view, sub specie 
aeternitatis, for which distinctions of here 
and there, now and then, do not exist. 


Cf. John viii. 58, ‘‘ before Abraham was 
Iam”, Inthe Fourth Gospel the cate- 
gories of the Absolute and the Eternal 
dominate throughout. —amdoas tas 
jpépas, all the days, of which, it is 
implied, there may be many; the vista of 
the future is lengthening.—fws ijs 
ovvtedeias Tov atavos, until the close of 
the current age, when He is to come 
again; an event, however, not indispens- 
able for the comfort of men who are to 
enjoy an uninterrupted spiritual presence. 

This great final word of Jesus is 
worthy of the Speaker and of the 
situation. Perhaps it is not to be taken 
as an exact report of what Jesus said to 
His disciples at a certain time and place. 
In it the real and the ideal seem to be 
blended ; what Jesus said there and 
then with what the Church of the 
apostolic age had gradually come to 
regard as the will of their Risen Lord, 
with growing clearness as the years 
advanced, with perfect clearness after 
Israel’s crisis had come. We find here 
() a cosmic significance assigned to 
Christ (all power in heaven and on 
earth); (2) an absolutely universal 
destination of the Gospel; (3) baptism 
as the rite of admission to discipleship ; 
(4) a rudimentary baptismal Trinity; (5) 
a spiritual presence of Christ similar to 
that spoken of in the Fourth Gospel, 
To this measure of Christian enlighten- 
ment the Apostolic Church, as. repre- 
sented by our evangelist, had attained 
when he wrote his Gospel, probably 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Therein is summed up the Church’s 
confession of faith conceived as uttered 
by the lips of the Risen One, “Ex. 
pressly not as words of Jesus walking 


‘on the earth, but as words of Him who 


appeared from heaven, the evangelist 
here presents in summary form what the 
Christian community had come to ree 
cognise as the will and the promise of 
their exalted Lord” (Weiss-Meyer). 


TO KATA MAPKON 


ATION EYAITEAION. 


I. 1. *APXH tod edayyeAlou “Incod Xpiotod, viod tod Ocot!- 
2. bs? yéypamtat év tois mpodyrais,® “"I80u, éyo* darooré\ho 
ov dyyedév pou mpd mpoodrou cou, Ss KatacKeudce, Thy dddv 


1 The title viov r. ©. is wanting in $§ and omitted by Tisch. and W.H. (in text). 


Most uncials and many verss. have it. 
ing. BDL omit rov. 


2 kabws in BLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


Its omission is probably due to similar end- 


3 For ev rots 7. in many uncials S$BDLA 33, Lat. and Syr. verss., have ev Te 


Noaate mw. The T.R. is a gram, cor. 


4 eye is in LAX (Tisch.), but wanting in BD (W.H.). 


Cuarter I. Tue Baptist. THE 
BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
_ BEGINNINGS OF THE GALILEAN MiINnISs- 
TRY.—Vv. 1-8. The appearance and 
ministry of the Baptist (Mt. iii, 1-12, 
Lk. iii. 1-18).—Ver. 1. a&pxh, etc.: This 
verse may best be taken as the super- 
scription of the whole Gospel, and as 
meaning: Here begins the Gospel con- 
cerning Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
So viewed it should be made to stand 
apart, ver. 2 beginning a new section 
as in the Greek Testament of W. and 
H. If we connect ver. 1 closely with 
vv. 2-4 it will contain the statement that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ began with 
the ministry of the Baptist. On this 
view the connection of the sentences 
may be taken in two ways: either ver. I 
may be joined closely to ver. 2, the 
resulting sense being: the beginning of 
the Gospel (was) as it is written = was 
in accordance with the prophetic oracle 

redicting the introduction of Messiah 
by a forerunner, the story of the Baptist 
then following as the fulfilment of the 
prophecy ; or vv. 2, 3 may be bracketed 
as a parenthesis, and ver. I connected 
with ver. 4, yielding this sense: the 
beginning of the Gospel was or became 
(éyévero) John the Baptist. All three 


ways give a perfectly good meaning. 
In favour of the first view is the absence 
of the article before apy - against it 
has been alleged (Holtzmann, H. C.) 
that xa@ws in Matthew and Mark always 
connects with what goes before, never 
introduces a protasis as in Lk. vi, 31.— 
Tov evayyeAlov “Il. X., the good news 
concerning, not preached by, ’|. X. being 
genitive objective; not quite the evangelic 
record, but on its way to that final mean- 
ing ofevayyéAtov. ‘Christ’? here appears 
as a proper name, as in Mt. i. 1.—viod 7. 
Geo? : this title, even if omitted, is implicit 
in the title Christ, but it is every way 
likely to have formed a part of the 
original text, as indicating the point of 
view in which Jesus is to be presented 
to readers of the Gospel. Without 
assuming any acquaintance on the part 
of the evangelist with the Gospel of the 
Infancy in Matthew and Luke we may 
say that this title takes the place of the 
opening chaptersin these Gospels. It is 
all that Mark offers to gratify the curiosity 
to which these chapters owe their origin. 
Who is this remarkable Personage of 
whom you write? He is “the Son of 
God”. How much that was meant to 
convey cannot be certainly determined. 
Vy. 2-4. xaOas introduces a prophetic 
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ou eumpoobéy aov.! 3. Suv} Bodvtos év tH ephpw, ‘*Eroupd- 
gate Thy 68dy Kupiou- edOelas moreire tas tpiBous adtod.’” 
4. “Eyévero “lodvvys? BawriLov év rH épqpo, Kal® xnpdocowy 


Bdticpa petavoias eis Aheow dpaptidy. 


5. Kat éferopedeto 


mpds adtév raga i “lovdaia xdpa, Kal of ‘lepocohupirar: Kat 
éBamtilovto mdévtes* év TO “lopSdvy ToTtapd bm’ abtod,> éEopodoyou- 


pevon TAS dpaptias avTov. 


6. Av 8é% "lwdvyns © evBeSupevos tplxas 


kapydou, kal Ldvny Seppativyy wept thy dopdv adtod, Kat éodior” 


dxpidas Kal ped. dyproy. 
a John viii. , 


1 eurpoabev cov omitted in S$BDL al. 


7. Kat éxipuoce, héywr, “"Epxetar 6 
icxupétepds pou émiow pou, ob od« eipi ikavds *xiipas Adoas Tov 


It is probably from Mt. xi. ro. 


2 o before BarriLwv in BLA (Tisch., Trg., W.H.). 
8 xa. in WDL al. (Tisch.), but wanting in B 33 al. (W.H. omit). 


4 waves before kat eBar. in $$BDLA. 
6 kat nv in NBL 33, and e before I. in NBLZ. 


citation as protasis to the historical 
statement about John in ver. 4 =in 
accordance with, etc., John appeared. 
The prophetic reference and the historical 
statement are given in inverse order in 
Matthew.—év 7@ “"Horalg, in Isaiah, the 
actual quotation being from Isaiah and 
Malachi (ver. 2) conjointly. An in- 
accuracy doubtless, but not through an 
error of memory (Meyer and Weiss), but 
through indifference to greater exact- 
ness, the quotation from Isaiah being 
what chiefly occupied the mind. It is 
something analogous to attraction in 
grammar. It is Mark’s only prophetic 
citation on his own account.—t8ov begins 
the quotation from Mal. iii. 1, given as in 
Mt. xi. ro, with pov, after mpoowov 
and 68év, changed into cov.—Ver. 3. 
Quotation from Is. xl. 3 as in Mt. iii. 
3.-—Ver. 4. éyévero “l.: in accordance 
with, and in fulfilment of, these prophetic 
anticipations, appeared Fohn.—é Bamrt- 
Lov = the Baptist (substantive participle), 
that the function by which he was best 
known, — els adeorv apapridv: this 
clause (in Luke, not in Matthew) may 
plausibly be represented as a Christianised 
version of John’s baptism (Weiss), but 
of course John’s preaching and baptism 
implied that if men really repented they 
would be forgiven (Holtz., H. C.). 

Vv. 5-8. Ver. 5 describes the wide- 
spread character of the movement much 
as in Mt., only that Judaea comes 
before Jerusalem, and the district of the 
Jordan is not mentioned.—Ver, 6 
describes John’s way of life as in Mt, 


5 var avrov before ev tw I. in BL 33. 
7 exOwv in BLA 33. 


évSed5upévos standing for elyev 7d EvSupa, 
and écOwv for 4 tpod} Hv.—Ver. 7. Kal 
éxyjpyooev, introducing a special and 
very important part of his kerygma: 
inter alia he kept saying—anxious to 
prevent men from forming a wrong im- 
pression of his position. This is what 
makes mention of his ministry relevant 
in the evangelic record.—dtoat tov 
ipdvra, to loose the latchet of, instead 
of ta tod. Bactdoat; a stronger ex- 
pression of subordination, practically the 
same idea.—Ver. 8, mvevpatt ayle: 
kal wupt{ omitted, whereby the view pre- 
sented of Messiah’s function becomes 
less judicial, more Christian. Mt.’s 
account here is truer to John’s con- 
ception of the Messiah. Mk.’s was pro- 
bably influenced by the destination of 
his Gospel for Gentile readers. 

Vv. 9-11. The baptism of ¥esus (Mt. 
iii. 13-17; Lk. iii, 21, 22).—Ver. g. év 
éxefvats T. 4}. = in those days; an in- 
definite note of time = while John was 
carrying on his ministry of preaching 
and baptising.—y\@ev “Incots, came 
Jesus, with what feelings, as compared 
with Pharisees and Sadducees, vide notes 
on Mt.—amé Naf.+7. Pax., from Nazareth, 
presumably His home; of Galilee, to 
define the part of the country for out- 
siders; only Galilee mentioned in Mt.— 
els tov “I.: év with dative in ver. 5. The 
expression is pregnant, the idea of 
descending into the river being latent in 
eis.—td *lodv., by John; no hesitation 
indicated ; cf. remarks on three synoptical 
narratives on this pointin Mt. It does 


3—13. 


ipndvta tov broSypdrev ado’. 


éyéveto év éxeivats tats tpepats, AOev “Ingots dad NalLaper rijs 
Fadt\atas, kat €Banricby bad “lwdvvou eis tov “lopddvny.t 
e08éws5 dvaBatvay dws tod Udatos, Eide cxiLopévous Tods odpavods, 
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8. éyo pév! éBdatica Spas év2bhere. Lk. 
Hatt: aités $€ Barrice pas ev? Mvedpare “Aylw.” 9. 


25 0 
thongs 

to bind 
prisoners). 


10. Kat 


X ” a 
kai 1d Mvetua doel® wepiotepdy kataBaivoy én’? adrdy: 11. kal 


uri éyéveto €x tay odpavay, “Ed ef 6 vids pou 6 dyamyTds, év 
8 e88dxyoa.” 12. Kal ed0ds 7d Mveipa adtov °*éxBddder eis Thy ccf. in Mt. 
ix. 38. 


Epyp.ov. 


13. Kal qv éxer® év TH epypew ipepas tecoapdKorta,!? 


John x. 4. 


_ mevpafépevos bwd tod Latava, Kal fy peta tov Onpiwv: Kal ob 


| Gyyedor SiyKdvouv adto. 


1R9BL 33, 69 verss. omit pev, doubtless a gram. cor. to answer to Se. 
2 The first ev not in SBA cursives, the second not in BL (Tisch. omits first, W.H. 


both), 
* 3B omits cat (W.H., in margin). 


5 The best texts have ev@vs uniformly in Mk. 


7 es avroy in BD 13, 69. 


4 ets tov I. viro Iw. in NBDL 33, 69 al. 
6 ws in RABDLA. 
§ got in S$BLAZX (Tisch., W.H.). 


® SSABDL 33 omit exet, meant originally perhaps as a substitute for ev TH epnpw 


following. 
10 tea. npepas in MBL 33. 


not even appear whether John had any 
suspicion that the visitor from Nazareth 
was 6 tcyvpdrepos, of whom he had 
spoken. The manner in which the bap- 
tism of Jesus is reported is the first in- 
stance of the realism of this Gospel, 
facts about Jesus stated in a naked 
manner as compared, ¢.g., with Lk., 
who is influenced by religious decorum. 
—Ver. 10. ev0ds, straightway, a 
favourite word of Mk.’s, to be taken 
with etSe = as soon as He had ascended, 
etc., He saw. For similar usage in 
reference to etra vide Hermann, Viger, 
p- 772-—oxbopévous, being rent asunder, 
a sudden event; a stronger word than 
that used in Mt. and Lk. (évedy@yoav 
—jjvat). The subject of elde is Jesus.— 
cis aittév: this reading suggests the 
idea of a descent not merely upon (én) 
but into Him, as if to take up its abode; 
henceforth the immanent spirit of Jesus. 

Vv. 12,13. The temptation (Mt. iv. 
1-11; Lk. iv. 1-13).—Ver. 12. éxBdAdeu: 
historic present, much used in Mk. with 
lively effect ; introduces a new situation. 
The first thing the Spirit does (ev@vs) is 
to drive Jesus into the wilderness, the 
expression not implying reluctance of 
Jesus to go into so wild a place (Weiss), 
but intense preoccupation of mind. 
Allowing for the weakening of the sense 


in Hellenistic usage (H. C.), it is a very 
strong word, and a second instance of 
Mk.’s realism: Jesus thrust out into the 
inhospitable desert by force of thought. 
De Wette says that the ethical signifi- 
cance of the temptation is lost in Mk.’s 
meagre narrative, and that it becomes a 
mere marvellous adventure. I demur to 
this. The one word éxBadAer tells the 
whole story, speaks as far as may be the 
unspeakable. Mt. and Lk. have tried to 
telf us what happened, but have they 
given us more than a dim shadow of the 
truth ?—Ver. 13. mewpaldpevos, being 
tempted, presumably the whole time ; 
doubtless the real truth. Two powers at 
work all through, the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of evil_iv peta +. Onp.: not 
merely pictorial or intended to hint 
danger; meant rather to indicate the un- 
inhabited nature of the place ; no supplies 
obtainable there, hunger therefore a part 
of the experience.—oi adyyehou: angels 
as opposed, not to devils (Schanz), but to 
human beings, of whom there were 
none.—8inxdvovv, ministered ; in what 
way not said, but implying exhaustion. 
These few touches of Mk. suggest a 
vivid picture of a spiritual crisis: intense 
preoccupation, instinctive retreat into 
congenial grim solitudes, temptation, 
struggle, fierce and protracted, issuing 
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14. META 8é! +3 rapadobjvar tiv “lwdvyny, AABev 6 "Ingods eis 


thy Tadt\alay, knptoowy 7d edayyéAtoy tis Bacihelas? Tod Ceo’, 


I5e Kal Aéywr,® “Or wemAjpwrat & Katpds, Kal HyyeKxey H Baorhela 


n a a ol , 
dJohniii.15 Tod @eod* petavoeite, Kal 4 muoredete * év TS edayyediv.” 


(with ev). 


16. Mepiratay 8é4 mapa thy Oddaccay tis Tadthalas, €ide 


Xipova Kat “AvSpéay Tov adeApdv adros,° BddAovtas dupiBAnotpoy © 


év TH Ooddoon: joavy yap duets: 17. Kal elev adtois 6 ‘Ingois, 


“Acite dmicw pov, Kal moujow Spas yeréoOar ddteis dvOpdtrwv.” 


18. Kal ei0éws ddévtes tA Siktua adtav? jKododOyoay adto. 


TQ. Kal mpoBas éxeiOev® Sdlyov, eidev “IdnwBov tay tod ZeBedaiou, 


kat ladvynv Tov adedpdy adtod, Kat adtods év TO Toiw Katapri- 


Lovras Ta Siktua. 


20. kat e00gws éxddecev abtols: Kal adédytes 


tov watépa adtav ZeBedatov évy 1 TAoiw peta TOV picQwTar, 


am Oov éricw adtos. 


1 wera Se in SLAZX (Tisch. ). 


kat peva in BD (W.H.). 


2 ys Bac. omit BL 33; brought in by scribes as the usual phrase. 
3 kau Aeywv omitted in $§ (Tisch., W.H., in brackets) ; found in BLA. 


4 kat wapayev in SBDL 13, 33, 69 al. 


5 Zupwvos in WBL. 


T.R. assimilated to Mt. iv. 18. 


6 For BaAX. api Br. (from Mt. iv. 18) BL have apguBaddovras (Tisch., W.H.). 


7 autTwy omitted in BCL. 


in weakness, calling for preternatural 
aid. 

Vv. 14-20. The Galilean ministry 
begins (Mt. iv. 12-22; Lk. iv. 14).—Ver. 
14, 70 evayy. T. Beod: the Gospel of 
God, the good news sent by God to men 
through Jesus, a strong name for Christ’s 
message.—Ver. 15. % Baotdela +. 0.: 
this defines more precisely the gospel 
Jesus preaches. It is the gospel of the 
Kingdom of God. But even this is 
vague. The kingdom may be differently 
conceived: as an awful thing or as a 
beneficent thing. The summons follow- 
ing throws light on its nature.—pera- 
voeite Kal wiorevere: “repent ’’ echoes 
John’s preaching, and savours of awe, 
but “‘ believe” is a new word, and pre- 
sumably the watchword of the new 
ministry. And the name for the message 
to be believed settles the nature of the 


kingdom. Its coming is good news (év 
7 evayyeM). For murrevew év, vide 
Gal. ui. 26, Eph. i. 13.—Ver. 16. 


&pdiBdddovras, just because different 
from Mt.’s expression, to which the T, R, 
assimilates Mk.’s, \8 likely to be the true 
reading, and is very expressive: casting 
about (their nets understood, here only). 
—Ver. 17. yevéoOar: I will make you 


8 BDL omit exerOev. 


become, implying a gradual process of 
training ; therefore the disciples called 
as early as possible——Ver. 20. pera 
ptoOwrev: they left their father with the 
hired assistants. This is taken by some 
as a merely pictorial trait, but others 
justly regard it as a touch of humanity. 
It comforted Mk, and probably his 
voucher Peter that the two brothers did 
not need to leave their father alone. He 
could do without them. 

Vv. 21-28. First appearance in the 
Synagogue; first impressions (Lk. iv. 
31-37).—Ver. 21. eiowopevovrar: Jesus 
and the four newly acquired disciples 
enter or arrive at.—Kar., Capernaum; 
first mention. From Mk.’s narrative alone 
we should gather that Jesus arrived at 
Capernaum on His way northwards from 
the south—from the Jordan to Galilee, 
then along the shore of the lake to 
Capernaum,—edééws: seems to imply 
arrival on Sabbath.—odBBaow: dative 
plural as if from oéBBas; plural, after 
analogy of names for feast days (ra 
Glupa, 7a yevéora, Ta eyKatvia).— 
éSidacKe: Mt. in his general summary 
of the Galilean ministry applies both this 
word and kypvoow to Christ’s synagogue 
utterances. These, addressed to a 


i 14—27. 
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21. Kai eiowopedovrar eis Katrepvaotp: Kat ed0éws Tots odBBaow 
eiveh Od eis Thy cuvaywyhy, eiSacKe.! 22. Kat éfemdyjocovto ext 
Ti SBaxi adrod- Fv yap SSdoxwy adtods ds eEouclay Exov, Kab 


00x ds of ypappatets. 


23. Kal? dv év rh cuvaywyi addy &vOpwmos 
*év mvevpat. “dkabdptw, Kal dvéxpate, 24. héyor, “"Ea,? ri tpiv 
kal got, “Ingod Nafapyvé; FdOes dwohdoar Hpas; ot8a4 ge tis 


e again in 
h, v. 12, 
f same exp. 
in John 


< ] a ae) 2 2A ¢ ~ - 6 
el, £6 Gytos Tod cod.” 25. Kal énetipnoey ait 6 "Inaods, Méywv, (W.H). 


“dipdOnt, Kat eee € adtod.” 


26. Kat ®onapdtay aitdv rd 


g Ch. ix. 20, 
Lk. ix. 39. 


Tveipa 16 dxdBaprov, Kal kpdgav® povA peyady, €&7Oev €& adtod. wie” 
27, Kat “apByOncay wdvres,® Sore oulnteiv mpds adtos,? opm xvii 


3). 


PeedOwv . . . eSSacke (T.R.) is the reading of BD (W.H. text). Some copies 


omit etcehOwv, and place e8t8acxe before eis 7. 


margin. Ws, retains, T.R.). 


ovve; so SQL (Tisch., W.H., in 


2 kat evOus in NBL 33; evOvus left out because not understood. 


3 ea not in WBD. 


It probably comes in from Lk. (iv. 34). 


* ovSapev in NLA (Tisch., W.H., in margin), o8a in BCDE; probably correct. 


> dovycayv in BL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


8 amavres in NBL; wavres in CDA al. 
™SSCDAZ have mpos eavtous (W.H. marg.). 


W.H., text. Ws.). 

popular audience, would come more pro- 
perly under the head of kerygma than of 
didache,—Ver. 22. étemdyooovro : they 
were amazed; a strong word, several 
times in Mk. (Mt. vii. 28).—ds é£ovotav 
éxwv, etc.: a similar remark in Mt. vii. 
29 (see notes there) appended to Sermon 
on Mount. Mk. gives no discourse, but 
.only notes the impression made. “A 
poor substitute for the beautiful Sermon 
on the Mount” (Schanz). Donbtless, 
but let us be thankful for what we do 
get: a record of the impression made by 
Christ’s very first appearance in the 
synagogue, witnessing to a striking in- 
dividuality. Mk. omits much, and is in 
many ways a meagre Gospel, but it 
makes a distinctive contribution to the 
evangelic history in showing by a few 
realistic touches (this one of them) the 
remarkable personality of Fesus. 

Vv. 23-28. The demoniac.—Ver. 23. 
evOts: almost = i§od, Matthew’s word 
for introducing something important.— 
avrav, in theiy synagogue, 7.e., the 
synagogue of the same men who had 
been surprised at Christ’s preaching. 
They are to get a new surprise, though 
one would have been enough for one 
day. Wealso get a surprise, tor nothing 
in Mark’s narrative thus far has prepared 
us to expect such an event as is reported. 
In his general sketch of the Galilean 


SB have simply avtovs (Tisch., 


ministry (iv. 23-25) Matthew combines 
the three features: preaching, teaching, 
and healing.—év w. a. = with an unclean 
spirit (Maldonatus, Holtz., H.C.), in the 
power of, possessed by, Meyer, Weiss, 
Keil, etc. An unclean spirit is Mark’s 


standing name for what Matthew com- 


monly calls Satwwv or Saipdviov.—vVer. 
24. tt tmtv kat ool, what to us and to 
Thee. ‘The diseased man speaks for the 
demon in him, and the demon speaks for 
the fraternity as all having one interest. 
For the phrase used in a similar sense 
vide x Kings xvii. 18.—Nafapnvé: first 
certain intimation (cf. ver. g) that Jesus 
belonged to Nazareth. The correspond- 
ing adjective im Matthew is Nafwpatos 
(ii. 23).—AOes a. 4. may be either a 
question or an assertion, the sense of the 
whole passage being: Thou art come to 
destroy us, for I know well who Thou art 
—the Holy One of God (Fritzsche). The 
epithet, &ytos, applied to Jesus is in an- 
tithesis to dxaOdprw.—Ver. 25. pur dOnre: 
vide at Mt. xxii. 12.—Ver. 26. o7apd- 
fay, convulsing, throwing into a spasm. 
This reveals a characteristic of the 
malady under which the man suffered. 
He appears to have been an epileptic. 
The Gadarene demoniac was a madman. 
This was the final fit before recovery.— 
Ver. 27. @0apBiOyoav: another strong 
word peculiar to Mark = they were 
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29. Kat edéws ex Tis ouvaywyis éfeOovtes, FdOov* eis Thy 


, 
ihereandin Oktay Zipwvos Kat “AvSpéou, peta “laxdBou kat ‘lwdvvov. 


Mt. viii. 


14. mevOepa Zipwvos KaTeKetTo 


' rupéacouca. 


30. 4 SE 


kat ev0éws éyoucww 


1 The scribes have flattened the text here into commonplace, and left onlv one 


cause of wonder instead of two. 


The true reading, because realistic, true to life, is 


doubtless that of MBL: S8ayy Katwy Kat efovotav Kat, in which Kor’ e§. may be 
joined either to what goes before or to what follows. 


2 car e&nAOev in BBCDLAZ 33. 


3 BCL add wavraxov after evOus. It may have fallen out by similar ending (avTov). | 
4 eehOuy nAOev in BDZ old Latin verss. (W.H. marg.). The T.R. is supported 


by $$ACL (Tisch.}. 


astonished, i.e., at the sudden and com- 
plete recovery. They saw at a glance 
that the attack had not run its usual 
course.—Gote with the infinitive here 
expressing result. —ov{nretv, to seek 
together; in N. T. tropical = to inquire 
of one another, to discuss. The word 
occurs several times in Mark.—rt éore 
zovro ; The question refers to the whole 
appearance of Jesus in the synagogue 
that day. One surprise following close 
on another provoked wondering inquiry 
as tothe whole phenomenon. The words 
following state the twofold ground of 
their astonishment: (1) 88ax} Kaw 
kat’ éfovalav, a style of teaching new 
as to authoritativeness (entirely different 
from the familiar type of the scribes) ; 
(2) Kal trois mvevpact Tois axaldprots 
éwitdooe, etc., also He commandeth 
the unclean spirits so that they obey 
Him. Both equally unlooked for: the 
former a moral miracle, the latter a 
physical; both revealing an imperial 
spirit exercising sway over the minds 
and bodies of men.—Ver. 28.  &Kow, 
the report, as in Mt. xiv. 1, xxiv. 6.— 
eiOus, expressive of the lightning speed 
with which rumour travels = wavraxov 
= mwavraxot, in every direction.—eis 
SAnv 7. mw. 7 Tad., a vague phrase 
suggestive of a wide range of circula- 
tion, even beyond the boundaries of 
Galilee. But that can hardly be meant. 
Recent interpreters take it as meaning 
that the fame spread into the Galilean 
environment of Capernaum, along the 
lake north and south, and back into the 
hill.country. 

Similarity at certain points in this 
incident to the story of the Gadarene 


demoniace, especially in the deprecatory 
speech (ver. 24, Mt. viii. 29), has 
suggested the hypothesis of borrowing 
on one side or other. Keim thinks this 
not a real history but an acted pro- 
gramme, like the change of water into 
wine in John ii., and like the preaching 
programme in Lk. iv, (L. F., li. 165, 
203), a mere duplicate of the Gadara 
story. Weiss thinks the words spoken 
by the demoniac (ver. 34) are borrowed 
from that story, and that Mark repro- 
duces the features with which Peter was 
wont to describe such cases. The life- 
like reflections of the spectators (ver. 27) 
powerfully witness for the reality of the 
occurrence, 

Vv. 29-31. Cure of Peter's mother-in- 
law (Mt. viii. 14, 15; Lk. iv. 38, 39).— 
dEcNOdvrTes HAOov: even if the reading of 
B (participle and verb singular) be the 
true one, as it probably is just because 
the more difficult, the implied fact is 
that Jesus left the synagogue accom- 
panied by His disciples, probably all 
four, Simon and Andrew as well as 
james and John. Jesus came from the 
synagogue to the house of Simon and 
Andrew, with them, and with James and 
John.—Ver. 30. wvpégcovaa (same 
word in Matthew), fevered, or feverish, 
doubtless a common occurrence in the 
damp, marshy flats by the lake.—déyouor 
ait m.a., forthwith they tell Him about 
her, not necessarily as expecting Him to 
heal her, but to account for her absence, 
or as one naturally tells a friend of family 
troubles.—Ver. 31. ‘yetpev, etc., He 
took hold of her hand and so raised her 
up, the cure taking place simuitaneously. 
In Matthew the touch (Haro) is the 
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1S8BL omit avrys. 2 S8BCL 33 al. omit eviews. 


? BD have e8vce, which being used transitively by the Greeks was likely to be 
corrected into «$v by the ancient revisers. 


a ah n Todkis ... Nv SBCDL 33 have yy ody 9 moXts exeouvnypevy (Tisch, 


5 evvuxa in $$BCDL (modern editions). 


6 xareStwtev in $B, which revisers would readily change into the plural. 


7 SQBL omit o. 


means of cure. Holtz. (H. C.) thinks 
Jesus took hold of her hand simply by 
way of greeting, and that the result was 
unexpected, Jesus thus discovering an 
unsuspected power. 

Vv. 32-34. Cures on Sabbath evening 
(Mt. viii. 16, 17; Lk. iv. 40, 41).—Ver. 
32. drplas, etc.: exact indication of time 
by two phrases, on the arrival of evening 
when the sun set; evening a vague phrase 
= late afternoon. It was Sabbath, and 
the people would wait till sunset when 
Sabbath closed. Hence the double note 
of time. So most recent commentators, 
also Victor Ant. in Cramer’s Catenae 
(greiSh évdpiloy ph efeival tit Cepar- 
every caBBare, TovTov xdpiw Tod oaf- 
Bdrov 7d wépas dvepevov), Matthew and 
Luke divide Mark’s phrases between 
them. The first sufficed for Matthew 
because he says nothing of its being 
Sabbath. This instance of duality in 
expression in Mark has done service in 
connection with Griesbach’s hypothesis 
that Mark is made up from Matthew and 
Luke.—kakas @yovras, such as were 
ailing, peculiar to Mark.—rovs Satpov- 
Louévous: them specially, because of what 
happened in the synagogue.—Ver. 33. 
3An H wdAts, a colloquial exaggeration.— 
arpas 7. Ovpav: the door of Peter's house. 
Meyer thinks that in the interval Jesus 
had gone to His own house, and that it 
was there the people gathered. But 
does Mark’s gospel think of Jesus as 
having a residence in Capernaum? 
Weiss answers in the negative.—Ver. 


34. woddods, many; not all? In 
Matthew many are brought and all are 
healed.— re, allow, imperfect, as if from 
&d(w with augment on preposition, again 
in xi. 16; prorsus barbara (Fritzsche).— 
Sri WSeuray a., because they knew Him. 
On the insight of demoniacs cf, at Mt. 
viii. 28 ff. 

Vv. 35-39. Flight from Capernaum 
(Lk. iv. 42-44).—Ver. 35. pot, early, an 
elastic word, the last watch from three to 
six, defined more exactly by évvvxa Alav 
= much in the night, at the beginning of 
the watch, or at the dark hour before 
dawn.—évvvxa is the neuter plural of 
évvuxos, nocturnal, used as an_adverb 
(here only).—dvaoras, etc.: He rose 
up, went out of Capernaum, went away 
to a desert, solitary place, and there 
engaged in prayer. It was a kind of 
flight from Capernaum, the scene of 
those remarkable occurrences; ‘flight 
from the unexpected reality into which 
His ideal conception of His calling had 
brought Him,” Holtz., H.C. The real 
reason of the flight was doubtless a 
desire to preach in as many synagogues 
as possible before the hostility of the 
scribes, instinctively dreaded, had time 
to act obstructively. Jesus had a plan 
of a preaching tour in Galilee (vide ver. 
38), and He felt He could not begin too 
soon. He left in the night, fearing 
opposition from the people.—Ver. 36. 
kareSiwfev: followed Him up; almost 
pursued Him as a fugitive; verb sin- 
gular, though more than one followed, 
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42. Kat 


An lol aA , 
eidvtos abT06, eb0éws, drAOev an” adrod 4 Apa, kal exalapicbn. 


IT NSBL have evpov avtov Kat. 


*SSBCL 33 add adAaxov, a rare word (here only in Mk.), and apparently 
superfluous, therefore likely to be omitted. 


®SBCL 33 have e& ov, doubtless the true reading, changed into efeAndv0a 
because the meaning was not understood and under the influence of Lk. Jesus is 
explaining why He left Capernaum so hastily. Vide below. 


* mAGev in BL Cop. Aeth. verss. (Tisch., W.H.). yy is from Lk. (iv. 44). 
® eis T. cuvaywyas in SABCDLA curs. (Tisch., W.H.). 
° BD omit kat yovuretwy avrov, possibly by homoeot. SL have xau yovu. with- 


Out avtov. 
7 SSB 69 omit Kan. 
2 avrov qWato in MBL. 


Peter, the chief of them, being thought of 
mainly. A strong term like éxBaAXeu, 
ver. 12, all allowance made for weakened 
force in Hellenistic usage.—Ver. 37. 
mavres Cnrotot oe, all seek Thee, not 
merely all the people of Capernaum, but 
all the world: “nemo non te quaerit,” 
Fritzsche; a colloquial exaggeration — 
Ver, 38. Gywpev: let us go, intransitive; 
not so used in Greek authors.—xwpord- 
ets, village towns; towns as to extent 
of population, villages as without walls 
(Kypke) ; Oppidula (Beza) ; here only in 
N. T., found in Strabo.—«npvée: that 
there I may preach, no word of healing; 
because no part of His vocation (Kloster- 
mann); because subordinate to the preach- 
ing (Schanz).—é£@A0ov; I came out (from 
Capernaum, ver. 35). This may seem 
trivial (Keil), but it appears to be the 
real meaning, and it is so understood by 
Meyer, Weiss, Holtz., and even Schanz. 
The Fathers understood the words as 
meaning: “I am come from heaven”. 
So Keil. In this clause Weiss finds evi- 
dence that in Mk.’s narrative Jesus has no 
home in Capernaum. He has visited it, 
done good in it, and now He wants to go 
elsewhere.—Ver. 39, 7AGev (vide critical 
notes).—eis 7. cvy. may be connected with 
Nev, and the sentence will run thus: 
He came, preaching, to their synagogues, 


* For o 8¢ I. S$$BD have simply xat (Tisch., W.H.). 
1 eur. avrov is a gloss, omitted in BDL. 


all over Galilee; also casting out devils, 
the healing ministry being referred to as 
subordinate to the teaching. If we con- 
nect els ras cuv. with xypicowv the 
word “synagogues” will refer to the 
assemblies rather than to the places = 
preaching to their synagogues, as we 
might say “ preaching to their churches’? 
or “congregations”, For similar ex- 
pressions cf. xiii. 10, xiv. 9, John viii. 
26. This short verse contains the record 
of an extensive preaching tour, of which 
not a single discourse has been pre- 
served, Doubtless some of the parables 
were spoken on these occasions. Note 
the synagogue, not the market place, was 
the scene of Christ’s addresses; His 
work religious, not political (Schanz). 
Vv. 40-45. The leper (Mt. viii. 1-4; 
Lk. v, 12-16).—Ver. 40. «al pyeras, 
etc., and there cometh to Him, historic 
present as so often; where this happened 
not said, probably an incident of the 
preaching tour; “in one of the cities,” 
says Lk.—édv 6é\pns Svv.: the leper has 
seen or heard enough of Christ’s healing 
ministry to be sure as to the power. He 
doubts the will, naturally from the nature 
of the disease, especially if it be the first 
cure of the kind, or the first so far asthe 
man knows.—Ver. 41. omayyvicOels, 
having compassion. Watch carefully 
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1 The order of the words varies in the MSS. 


3 ew in WBLA. 


3 gravro0ev in many uncials (Tisch., W.H.). 


the portraiture of Christ’s personality in 
this Gospel, Mk.’s speciality.—Ver. 42. 
G@a7jdOev, etc.: another instance of 
duality, the leprosy left him, and he or it 
was cleansed, Lk. has the former of the 
two phrases, Mt. the latter.—xa0apifew 
is Hellenistic for xa@aipe.v.—Ver. 43. 
épBpipnodpevos, etc. : assuming a severe 
aspect, vide notes on the word at Mt. 
ix. 30, especially the quotation from 
Euthy. Zig.—etéBahev a., thrust him 
out of the synagogue or the crowd. It 
is not quite certain that the incident 
happened in a synagogue, though the in- 
ference is natural from the connection 
with ver. 39. Lepers were not inter- 
dicted from entering the synagogue. 
These particulars are peculiar to Mk., 
and belong to his character-sketching. 
He does not mean to impute real anger 
to Jesus, but only a masterful manner 
. dictated by a desire that the benefit 
should be complete = away out of this, 
to the priest; do what the law requires, 
that you may be not only clean but re- 
cognised as such by the authorities, and 
so received by the people as a leper no 
longer.—Ver. 44. eis papTvptov autois : 
for a testimony from priest to people, 
without which the leper would not be 
received as clean.—Ver. 45. What Jesus 
feared seems to have happened. The 
man went about telling of his cure, and 
neglecting the means necessary to obtain 
social recognition as cured.—rév Adyov : 
“the matter,” A. V. Perhaps we should 
translate strictly the word, i.¢., the 
word Jesus spoke: “I will, be thou 
clean”. So Holtz. after Fritzsche. So 
also Euthy. Zig. (Svepnpile rdv Adyov, 
bv elpnxey aito 6 xpiords, Sydlady 7d 
Gddkw, KaGaploOynT, os per éEovotlas 
yevépevov).—eis médty: the result was 
that Jesus could not enter openly into a 
city, a populous place, but was obliged 
ta remain in retired spots, This cure 


and the popularity it caused may have 
co-operated to bring Christ’s synagogue 
ministry to an abrupt termination by 
stirring up envy. Jesus was between 
two fires, and His order to the leper, ‘“‘Go, 
show thyself,” had a double reference: 
to the man’s good and to the conciliation 
of the scribes and synagogue rulers,— 
Kal ipxovro, etc.: and (still) they kept 
coming from all quarters. Popularity at 
its height. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to ver. 45 in Mt. 

CuHaPTEeR II,  INcrprENT CONFLICT. 
This chapter and the first six verses of 
the next report incidents which, though 
not represented as happening at the 
same time, have all one aim: to exhibit 
Jesus as becoming an object of disfavour 
to the religious classes, the scribes and 
Pharisees. Sooner or later, and soon 
rather than later, this was inevitable. 
Jesus and they were too entirely different 
in thought and ways for good will to 
prevail between them for any length of 
time. It would not be long before the 
new Prophet would attract their attention. 
The comments of the people in Caper- 
naum synagogue, doubtless often re- 
peated elsewhere, on the contrast between 
His style of teaching and that of the 
scribes, would soon reach their ears, and 
would not tend to promote a good under- 
standing. That was one definite ground 
of offence, and others were sure to arise. 

Vv. 1-12, The palsied man (Mt, ix. 
1-8; Lk. v.17-26).—Ver. 1. Thereading of 
S$BL (W.H.) with ceive Pav for cio AOev 
in T. R., and omitting nal before RxotaOn, 
gives a ruggedly anacolouthistic con- 
struction (“and entering again into 
Capernaum after days it was heard that 
He was at home”), which the T. R. 
very neatly removes. The construction 
of the sentence, even as it stands in the 
critically approved text, may be made 
smoother by taking qKxote$n not im- 
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1 eve Owv warty in SBDL; probably correct just because of the halting const. 


which the T.R. rectifies. 


2 S8BL omit «at; for the connection of the words vide below. 


® SSBDLE have ev otxw (Tisch., W.H. in text). 


preferred as the more difficult. 


But es otxov (CA al) is to be 


4 SQBL have depovtes mpos avrov mapadvTLKOVe 
5 mpoceveyxat in NBL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 Spelt kpaBarrov in most uncials. 
7 owov in NBDL. 


personally, but as referring to Jesus. 
He entering, etc., was heard of as being 
at home (Schanz and Holtzmann alter- 
natively).—mdAw, again, a second time, 
i. 21 mentioning the first. He has not 
been there apparently since He left it 
(i. 35) on the preaching tour in Galilee. 
—8v fepav, after days, cf. Gal. ii. 1; 
classical examples of this use of 814 in 
Wetstein and Elsner. The expression 
suggests a short period, a few days, 
which seems too short for the time re- 
quired for the preaching tour, even if it 
had been cut short by hostile influence, 
as is not improbable. The presence 
of scribes at this scene is very signifi- 
cant. They appear hostile in attitude 
on Christ’s return to Capernaum. They 
had probably been active before it. 
Fritzsche translates: interjectis pluribus 
diebus. For a considerable time 8a 
xpévov would be the appropriate phrase. 
We get rid of the difficulty by connect- 
ing 8’ HpepOv with yxovcOy (Kloster.), 
the resulting meaning being that days 
elapsed after the arrival in Capernaum 
before people found out that Jesus was 
there. He had been absent possibly for 
months, and probably returned quietly. — 
év otxw or els otkov (T.R.) = at home 
(in Peter’s house presumably) ; eis otkov 
suggests the idea of entrance.—Ver. 2. 
ouvyxX9noav woddol: with the extra- 
ordinary incidents of some weeks or 
months ago fresh in their memory, a 
great gathering of the townspeople was 
inevitable—doare, etc.: the gathering 
was phenomenal; not only the house 
filled, but the space round about the 


ep w (T.R.) is explanatory. 


door crowded—no room for more people 
even there (u782), not to speak of within. 
—tév Aéyov: the phrase has a secondary 
sound, as if an echo of the speech of the 
apostolic church, but the meaning is 
plain. Jesus was preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom when the following inci- 
dent happened. Preaching always first. 
—Ver. 3. €pxovtat: historic present 
with lively effect. The arrival creates a 
stir.—épovtes: this may mean more 
than the four who actually carried the 
sick man (t1é tecodpwv), friends accom- 
panying. The bearers might be servants 
(Schanz).—Ver. 4. The particulars in 
this verse not in Mt., who did not care 
how they found their way to Jesus; 
enough for him that they succeeded 
somehow.—mpooeyyicat (T. R.): here 
only in N. T. to approach ; wpocevéynat 
(W.H.), to bring near (the sick man 
understood) to Him, Jesus.—émeoréya- 
gav T o., removed the roof, to which 
they would get access by an outside 
stair either from the street or from the 
court.—8arov Hv, where He was; where 
was that? in an upper room (Lightfoot 
and Vitringa), or in a room in a one- 
storied house (Holtz., H. C.), or not in a 
room at all, but in the atrium or com- 
pluvium, the quadrangle of the house 
(Faber, Archdol., Jahn, Archdol.). In 
the last-mentioned case they would have 
to remove the parapet (battlement, 
Deut. xxii. 8) and let the man down into 
the open space,—étopvgavres : not some- 
thing additional to but explanatory of 
amreoréyaray = they unroofed by digging 
through the material—tiles, laths, and 
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6 B omits ovtws (W.H. in brackets). 
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plaster.—xpdBarrov: a small portable 
couch, for the poor, for travellers, and 
for sick people; condemned by Phryn., 
p. 62; oxipmovs the correct word. Latin 
grabatus, which may have led Mk. to 
use the term in the text.—Ver. 5. Tiv 
artorw a., their faith, that of the bearers, 
shown by their energetic action, the sick 
man not included (od thy wiotiw rot 
mapadeAvpévov adda tov KOpiodvTwy, 
Victor Ant., Cramer, Cat.).—rékxvov, 
child, without the cheering 9apoe of Mt. 

Vv. 6-12. Thus far of the sick man, 
how he got to Jesus, and the sympathetic 
reception he met with. Now the scribes 
begin to play their part. They find their 
opportunity in the sympathetic word of 
Jesus: thy sins be forgiven thee; a word 
most suitable to the case, and which 
might have been spoken by any man.— 
aes t. yp»: Lk. makes of this simple 
fact a great affair: an assembly of 
Pharisees and lawyers from all quarters— 
Galilee, Judaea, Jerusalem, hardly suit- 
able to the initial stage of conflict.— 
éxet xaOyjpevor: sitting there. If the 
posture is to be pressed they must have 
been early on the spot, so as to get near 
to Jesus and hear and see Him dis- 
tinctly.—év Tais xapSiats a.: they looked 
like men shocked and disapproving. The 
popularity of Jesus prevented free utter- 
ance of their thought. But any one 
could see they were displeased and why. 
It was that speech about forgiveness.— 
Ver. 7. th otros ot rw Adder; PAaodnpet. 


The true reading is tt (B, ott) ovros ovtws Ander; 


B omits avrots (W.H. in brackets), 
® gov in SBL al. 


This reading of S$$BDL is far more life- 
like than that of the T. R., which 
exemplifies the tendency of copyists to 
smooth down into commonplace what- 
ever is striking and original = why does 
this person thus speak ? He blasphemes. 
The words suggest a gradual intensifica- 
tion of the fault-finding mood: first a 
general sense of surprise, then a feeling 
of impropriety, then a final advance to 
the thought: why, this is blasphemy! 
It was nothing ofthe kind. What Jesus 
had said did not necessarily amount to 
more than a declaration of God’s willing- 
ness to forgive sin to the penitent. They 
read the blasphemy into it.—Ver. 8. 
ev0ds éruyvovs : Jesus read their thoughts 
at once, and through and through (émt). 
—r6 Tvevpatt, by His spirit, as distinct 
from the ear, they having said nothing.— 
Vv. 9, 10, vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 11, 
gol \éyw, I say to thee, a part of Christ’s 
speech to the man in Mk., not likely to 
have been so really ; laconic speech, the 
fewest words possible, characteristic of 
Jesus.—€yeupe, means something more 
than age (Fritzsche) = come, take up 
thy bed. Jesus bids him do two things, 
each a conclusive proof of recovery: 
rise, then go to thy house on thine own 
feet, with thy sick-bed on thy shoulder. 
—Ver. 12 tells how the man did as 
bidden, to the astonishment of all spec- 
tators.—wdvras, all, without exception, 
scribes included? (Kloster.) It might 
have been so had the sentence stopped 
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dpaptiat, 4 elwety, “Eyerpor,! nal? apdv cou trav xpéBBarov,® Kai, 


WEPLTATEL 5 


10, iva 8é eidire, St €£ourlay exer 6 vids Tod évOpdmroe 


Adiévar emi rijs yijs* dpaprias, (A€yer 7 wapahutiKG,) 11. Zol héya, 


> 2” 
€yerpat,® kal® dpov tov kpdBRardy cou, kal daraye eis Tov olkdy pi 
12. Kal jyépOy evbéws, kai? dpas tov xpd Baroy, ééAdOev évavriov ® 


wdvrwv: ore efioracba. wdvtas, Kal SofdLew tov Ocdv, héyortas,® 


“Or obSdmore obrws 19 elSomer.” 
13. Kal éffd0e médw wapd thy Oddaccav- Kal mas & Syhos 


HpxeTo mpds adtév, kat €SiSackey adtous. 


14. Kal tapdywyv eiSe 


Aeuty tv tod “ANpaiou, Kabypevoy emt 73 TeAdvioy, Kal Meyer ata, 
“"AxohodOe: por.” Kal dvactds ixoholOyce adtd. 1 5- Kai éyé. 


1 eyetpe in NCD al, (Tisch.). 


eyetpov in BL (W.H.). 


? «at in HBA (Tisch.), omit CDL (W.H. in brackets). 


3 cov KpaB. cov in SBCDLE. 


“emi THs yns adrevar in CDLAZ (Tisch.). ad. apap. exit. y. in B (W.H. text} 


5 eyerpe in most uncials, 
7 wat evdvs in NBCL. 


§ kav omit NBCDL, 
8 eumpocbey in NBL. 


* B omits (W.H. in brackets). D has wat Aeyew. 1 ouvrws ovSerore MBDL. 


there. For no doubt the scribes were as 
much astonished as their neighbours at 
what took place. But they would not 
join in the praise to God which followed. 
—otrTws ovdérore eidopev: elliptical, 
but expressive, suited to the mental 
mood = so we never saw, i.¢., we never 
saw the like. 

N.B.—The title “Son of Man” occurs 
in this narrative for the first time in 
Mk.’s Gospel; vide on Mt. viii. 20, ix. 6. 

Vv. 13-17. Call of Levi, feast follow- 
ing (Mt. ix. 9-13; Lk. v. 27-32). This 
incident is not to be conceived as follow- 
ing immediately after that narrated in 
the foregoing section,—Ver. 13 interrupts 
the continuity of the history. It states 
that Jesus went out again (cf. i. 16) 
alongside (apa) the sea, that the multi- 
tude followed Him, and that He taught 
them. A very vague general notice, 
serving little other purpose than to place 
an interval between the foregoing and 
following incidents.—Ver. 14. Aevtv. 
Levi, the son of Alphaeus, the name 
here and in Lk. different from that given 
in first gospel, but the incident mani- 
festly the same, and the man therefore 
also; Levi his original name, Matthew 
his apostle name. Mk. names Matthew 
in his apostle list (iii, 18), but he fails to 
identify the two, though what he states 
about Levi evidently points to a call to 
apostleship similar to that to the four 
fishermen (i. 16, 20). The compiler of 


the first Gospel, having Mk. before him, 
and, noticing the omission, substituted 
the name Matthew for Levi, adding to it 
AeySpevov (ix. 9) to hint that he had 
another name.—dxohov@et prot: a call to 
apostleship (in terms identical in all 
three Synoptics), and also to immediate 
Service in connection with the mission to 
the publicans (vide on Mt.).—Ver. 15. 
év rq oixiq avrov: whose house? Not 
perfectly clear, but all things point to 
that of Levi. There is no mention of a 
return to Capernaum, where Jesus dwelt. 
The custom house may have been out- 
side the town, nearer the shore. Then if 
the house of Jesus (Peter’s) had been 
meant, the name of Jesus should have 
stood after oixia instead of at the close 
of the verse. The main point to note is 
that whatever house is meant, it must 
have been large enough to have a hall or 
court capable of accommodating a large 
number of people. Furrer assumes as a 
matter of course that the gathering was 
in the court. “ Here in the court of one 
of these ruined houses sat the Saviour of 
the lost in the midst of publicans and 
sinners” (Wanderungen, P- 375).— 
wodhol, etc.: many to be taken in 
earnest, not slurred over, as we are apt 
to do when we think of this feast as a 
private entertainment given by Mt. to 
his quond m friends, Jesus being nothin 

more than a guest.—ijjoav yap aE TV 
kal q«-Aovovv at7H: Mk. here takes 
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veto év 73! xataxetoOar abtdv év Th oixig adto’, Kal wodKol tehdvas 

Kat dpaptwhot cuvavécewtTo TH “Inood Kal Tois palytats adtod: 

joeav yap wohdot, Kal hxododdysav? aitd. 16. Kal of ypappareis 
kat of Gapicaior,® iSdvtes adtov eoOiovrat peta Tay TeXwvdv Kat 
dpaptwday,> Edeyor Tois padyrais aitod, “Ti% Sm pera Tay Tehuvav 
Kat Gpaptwddv eabier kai wives”? 17. Kal dxotcas 6 “lnoois 
héyet adtois, “Od xpeiav éxouow of ioxvovres iarpod, GAN’ of Kaks 
Zxortes. 0K HAOov Kadéoor Sixaious, GAAG dpapTwhods cis petd- 


votay. & 


1 Instead of cyevero ev te NBL 33 have simply ywwerat (Tisch., W.H.). 
% yxodovPouv in BLA (modern editors). 
3 For xat ot > BLA have tev Papicatwv, which doubtless the ancient scribes 


stumbled at as unusual, 


‘For avrov ecOiovra B 33 have ons eofia. (W.H., R.G.T.), SDL ote node 


(Tisch.). The T.R. follows ACA. 


® apaptwrev kat Tehovoy in BDL 33, to be preferred just because unusual, 


6 Omit te BL 33 (W.H.). 


TSYBD omit caw wwe, which the scribes would be ready to insert. 
8 S$ABDLAS al. verss. omit eg peravoray, which has been imported from Lk. 


pains to prevent us from overlooking the 
aroddot of the previous clause = for they, 
the publicans, and generally the people 
who passed for sinners, were many, and 
they had begun to follow Him. Some 
- (Schanz, Weiss, etc.) think the reference 
is to the disciples (pa@nrats), mentioned 
here for first time, therefore a statement 
that they were numerous (more, ¢.2.5 
than four), quite apposite. But the 
stress of the story lies on the publicans, 
and Christ’s relations with them. (So 
Holtz., H.C.) It was an interesting 
fact to the evangelist that this class, of 
whom there was a large number in the 
neighbourhood, were beginning to show 
an interest in Jesus, and to follow Him 
about. To explain the number Elsner 
suggests that they may have gathered 
from various port towns along the shore. 
Jesus would not meet such people in 
the synagogue, as they seem to have 
been excluded from it (vide Lightfoot 
and Winsche, ad Mt. xviii. 17). Hence 
the necessity for a special mission.— 
Ver. 16. ¢deyov: the scribes advance from 
thinking (ii. 6) to speaking ; not yet, how- 
ever, to Jesus but about Him to His 
disciples. They note, with disapproval, 
His kindly relations with “ sinners”. 
The publicans and other disreputables 
had also noted the fact. The story of 
the palsied man and the “ blasphemous” 
word, “thy sins be forgiven thee,” had 


got abroad, making them prick up their 
ears, and awakening decided interest in 
these tabooed circles, in the ‘“ Blas- 
phemer’.—Ver. 17. «adéoav: to call, 
suggestive of invitations to a feast 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, Holtz.), and making 
for the hypothesis that Jesus, not 
Matthew, was the real host at the social 
gathering: the whole plan His, and 
Matthew only His agent ; vide notes on 
Mt. He called to that particular feast as 
to the feast of the kingdom, the one a 
means to the other as the end.—8ixalovs, 
dpaptwAotvs: Jesus preferred the com- 
pany of the sinful to that of the righteous, 
and sought disciples from among them 
by preference. The terms are not 
ironical. They simply describe two 
classes of society in current language, 
and indicate with which of the two His 
sympathies lay. 

Vv. 18-22. Fasting (Mt. ix. 14-17, 
Lk, v. 33-39).—Ver. 18. Kal, and, con- 
nection purely topical, another case of 
conflict.—jcav vyorevovtes, either ; 
were wont to fast (Grotius, Fritzsche, 
Schanz, etc.), or, and this gives more 
point to the story: were fasting at that 
particular time (Meyer, Weiss, Holtz., 
H. C.).—€pxowrat wal Ady., they come 
and say, quite generally ; they = people, 
or some representatives of John’s dis- 
ciples, and the Pharisees.—Ver. 19. p 
Suvavrat, etc.: the question answers 
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18. Kal fjoay of pabyrat "lwdvvou nal of tay dapicaiwy) ynored- 
ovres* Kat épxovras kal Aéyouow abrd, “Atari ot pabytal “lwdvvou 
kal ob? tay bapicaiwy vnotedoucw, of S€ col pabyrat od vnoTed- 
ovot;” 19. Kat elmev adtois & "Ingods, “Mh Suvavrat of viol Tod 
vuppavos, dv @ & vupdios pet adtav dott, vnotedew; Scov xpdvor 
ped” gautav exoucr tov vupdior,? ob Suvavrar vnotedew~ 20. éded- 
govrar Sé ypépat Srav dmap_ dm adtav & vupdlos, Kal réte 
vnoredaouow év éxeivats tais Hpépats.4 21. Kat oddels éwiBAnpa 
pdxous dyvddou émppdrre: emt ipariw mahard%- ef S€ pH, alper 7d 
mAjpopa abtod? 73 Kady Tod wahatod, Kal xeipov oxicpa yiverat. 
22. Kai oddeis BddAder olvoy véov eis doxods madatods: ef S€ pr, 
phocer® & olvos & véos® tods doxods, Kal 6 olvos éxxetrar Kai ot 
doxot drohodvrat}- &ANA olvov véow eis doKods Katvous BAntéov.” Yt 


+ For tov Papicawwv ABCD al. verss, have Papicaror. 


7 SSBCL have palyrat after ov. 


* SSBCL arrange thus: exovat Tov v. per avTuv. 


4 ev exewwy TH NEpa in NABCDLASZ, etc. 


® kat omit NABCLA 33. 


* cart usariov sradatov in SBCDL. The dat. conforms to Mt. 


* am avrov in NBLE 
*S9BCDL 133, 69 al. omit 0 veos. 


8 pnfe in SBCDL 33. 


© BL (D in part) read 0 ow. awoAAvtat kat orac. T.R. conforms to Mt. 


1 8B omit BAnreov (from Lk.). D and 


itself, and is allowed to do so in Mt. 
and Lk. Mk. at the expense of style 
answers it formally in the negative — 
daov xpdvov, etc. For all this the 
Syriac Vulgate has a simple no.—Ver. 
20. Here also the style becomes bur- 
dened by the sense of the solemn 
character of the fact stated: there will 
come days when the Bridegroom shall 
be taken from them, and then shall they 
fast—in that day! This final expression, 
év éxe(vy qyépg, singular, for plural in 
first clause, is very impressive, although 
Fritzsche calls it prorsus intolerabile. 
There is no ground for the suggestion 
that the phrase is due to the evangelist, 
and refers to the Friday of the Passion 
Week (Holtz., H. C.). It might quite 
well have been used by Jesus.—Ver, 2r. 
émippaamret, sews upon, for émPadde 
in Mt. and Lk.; not in Greek authors, 
here only in N. T.; in Sept., Job xvi. 
15, the simple verb.—el 8 py: vide on 
ei Se pryjye in Mt. ix. 17.—aipen, etc. ; 
that which filleth up taketh from it (a7 
avrov)—the new, viz., from the old; 
the second clause explanatory of the 
first.—Kal x. o. y., and a worse rent 
takes place.—Ver. 22. frjge. Pricaeus 


old Lat. verss. omit the whole clause. 


(ad Mt. ix. 17) quotes from Seneca (83 
Epist.): “musto dolia ipsa rumpuntur”” 
—of course, a fortiori, old skins.—xat & 
olvos, etc.; and the wine is lost, also 
the skins.—déAa, etc.: this final clause, 
bracketed in W. and H., with the 
BAnréov, probably inserted from Lk., 
gives very pithy expression to the prin- 
ciple taught by the parable: but new 
wine into new skins! As to the bearing 
of both parables as justifying both John 
and Jesus, vide notes on Mt., ad loc. 
Vv. 23-28. The Sabbath question (Mt. 
xii, 1-8, Lk. vi. 1-5).—Ver. 23. kat éy.: 
connection with foregoing topical, not 
temporal; another case of conflict, — 
avtTov wapamtopeverGar: éyévero is fol- 
lowed here by the infinitive in first clause, 
then with «al and a finite verb in second 
clause. It is sometimes followed by in- 
dicative with cal, and also without Kai 
(vide Burton’s Syntax, § 360).—arapatrop. 
stands here instead of S.aop. in Lk., 
and the simple verb with 814 after it in 
Mt. It seems intended to combine the 
ideas of going through and alongside. 
Jesus went through a corn field on a 
footpath with grain on either side.— 
686v wotety is a puzzling phrase. In 
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23. Kal éyévero mapamopeveoOar adriv év trois cdBBact! Sid Tov 
omopipwv, Kat jApgavto ot pabytal adrod? S8dv moretv® tiddovtes 


Tos oTdxuas. 
év* trois odBBacw, 8 odk efor ;” 


a « a 
24. Kal of Gapioator EXeyov atts, “"ISe, Ti movodow 
25. Kat adrds edeyev® adrots, 


 OdSdmote dvéyvwte, Ti ewoinoe AaPid, Ste xpelay eoxe kal eel. 


vacev adtés Kal ot pet adtod; 


26. was® eionOev eis Tov otKov 


Tob Ocod Séwt *’ABidbap Tod’ Apxepéws, Kal tods Gptous Tis g Lk. ili. 2; 


mpobécews payer, ots obx efeott payetv et ph Tots tepedor,® nat 
27. Kat €deyev adtois, “Td 


4 4 aA A 
we Kal tois ody aitd otc;” 


iv. 27 Acts 
xi. 23, 


odBBarov 8a tov advOpwrov eyévero, 08x 6 avOpwros Sa Td 


odBBatoy. 
oaBBdrou.” 


28. Gote Kuipids éotw & vids tod dvOpwmou Kat toi 


1 BCD have Samop. (Lk.). $$BCDLA place avrov ev rows caBBacr before the 


verb. 


2 on pad. before nptavro in $$BCDL 33, 69 al, 


8 B has oSomrovetw (W.H. margin). 


4 s9ABCDALZ it. vulg. omit ev. 


5 SSBCL omit avros (most modern editions. Ws. after Meyer dissents), For 
edeyev NCL it. vulg. have Aeyet (Tisch., W.H., Ws.). 


6 BD omit wws (W.-H. in brackets). 
8 cous vepets in NBL, 


classic Greek it means to make a road = 
viam sternere, 68v wovetoPat meaning 
to make way =iter facere. If we 
assume that Mk. was acquainted with 
and observed this distinction, then the 
meaning will be: the disciples began to 
make a path by pulling up the stalks 
- (ri\Novres Tots oTdxvas), or perhaps 
by trampling under foot the stalks after 
first plucking off the ears. The 4pgavto 
in that case will mean that they began 
todo that when they saw the path was 
not clear, and wished to make it more 
comfortable for their Master to walk on. 
But it is doubtful whether in Hellenistic 
Greek the classic distinction was ob- 
served, and Judges xvii. 8 (Sept.) 
supplies an instance of 68v wovety = 
making way, ‘‘as he journeyed”. It 
would be natural to Mk. to use the 
phrase in the sense of iter facere. If we 
take the phrase in this sense, then we 
must, with Beza, find in the passage a 
ones verborum collocatio, and trans- 
ate as if it had run: 68dv qovotvres 
_w™dew: “began, as they went, to 

pluck,” etc. (R. V.). The former view, 
however, is not to be summarily put 
aside because it ascribes to the disciples 
an apparently wanton proceeding. If 
there was a right of way by use and 
wont, they would be quite entitled to 


7 SSBL omit tov. 
® kat ovx in NBCLAE 33 verss. 


act so. The only difficulty is to under- 
stand how a customary path could have 
remained untrodden till the grain was 
ripe, or even in the ear. On this view 
vide Meyer. Assuming that the disciples 
made a path for their Master by pulling 
up the grain, with which it was over- 
grown, or by trampling the straw after 
plucking the ears, what did they do with 
the latter? Mt. and Lk. both say or 
imply that the plucking was in order to 
eating by hungry men. Meyer holds 
that Mk. knows nothing of this hunger, 
and that the eating of the ears came into 
the tradition through the allusion to David 
eating the shewbread. But the stress 
Mk. lays on need and hunger (duality of 
expression, ver. 25) shows that in his 
idea hunger was an element in the case 
of the disciples also.—Ver. 24.. €Aeyov 
avré. In this case they speak #o Christ 
against His disciples; indirectly against 
Him.—é ov @&eortw: the offence was 
not trampling the grain or straw, but 
plucking the ears—reaping on a small 
scale; rubbing = threshing, in Lk.— 
xpelay goxe Kal éme(vacev: another 
example of Mk.’s duality, intelligible 
only if hunger was the point of the 
story. The verbs are singular, because 
David (aités) is the hero, his followers 
in the background. — Ver. 26. ét 
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III. 2. KA! eioqhOe wdédw eis thy! cuvaywyhr, Kal fv exet 
a Ch. ix, 18.dv0pwmos *eéqpapuevny exw Thy xelpa, 2. Kal > maperypour? 
at xx adrov et Trois cdBBact Ocpawedcer adtdv, va KaTnyophiowow adtod. 


20. Acts 


“"Eyerpar* eis Td peoov.” 


odBBacw dyabororjoat,>  KakoTortoou ; 


ix.e4. 3+ Kal Aéyer TH dvOpdmw TH eéypappevyy exovt. Thy yxetpa,® 


4. Kat Adyet adtois, “"Efeott Tots 
Wuxiy oGcat, } daro- 


1 $8B omit thy, which may have come in from Lk. (Tisch., W.H.). 
2Soin SBL. CDA have the middle (Lk.). 


3 +o THY XELpa exovTe Eqpav in BL (W.H.). 


(Tisch.). 
* eyeipe in most uncials. 


5 ayalov mwoujoat in SD (Tisch.). 
assimilated to kaxomounoat, W.H.). 


ABiabap dp.: under A., a note of time, 
also implying his sanction: the sanction 
of a distinguished sacerdotal character = 
of Abiathar as priest. But Ahimelech 
was the priest then (1 Sam. xxi. 2 f.). 
Either a natural error arising from the 
close connection of David with Abiathar, 
the well-known high priest, or we must 
adopt one or other of the solutions pro- 
posed: father and son, Ahimelech and 
Abiathar, both bore both names (1 Sam. 
xxii. 20, 2 Sam. vili. 17, 1 Chron. xviii. 
16)—so the Fathers; Abiathar, the 
son, Ahimelech’s assistant at the time, 
and mentioned as the more notable as 
approving of the conduct of his own 
father and of David (Grotius) ; éwi taken 
in the sense it bears in Mk. xii. 26 (émt 
, vov)—in the passage about Abiathar— 
not a satisfactory suggestion.—Ver. 27. 
wai édeyev, etc., and He said to them; this 
phrase is employed to introduce a saying 
of Jesus containing a great principle. 
The principle is that the Sabbath is only 
a means towards an end—man’s highest 
good. Strange that Mk. should have 
been allowed to have a monopoly of this 
great word! For this saying alone, 
and the parable of gradual growth (iv. 
26-29), his Gospel was worth preserving. 
—Ver. 28. Gore: wherefore, so then, 
introducing a thesis of co-ordinate im- 
portance, while an inference from the 
previous statement.—6é6 vids 7. a.: the 
Son of Man, as representing the human 
interest, as opposed to the falsely con- 
ceived divine interest championed by the 
Pharisees.—xal 7. o., even of the Sab- 
bath, so inviolable in your eyes. Lord, 
not to abolish but to interpret and keep 
in its own place, and give it anew name. 
No disparagement of Sabbath meant. 


B$CA have thy Enpav xerpa exovTe 


BCLAZ have aya@orm. as in T.R. (possibty 


CuarTer III. Tue Sassats Quzs- 
TION CONTINUED. THE DiscIPLe- 
CrrcLe. Another Sabbatic conflict com- 
pletes the group of incidents (five in all) 
designed to illustrate the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisees to Jesus. 
Then at v. 7 begins a new section of 
the history, extending to vi. 13, in which 
the disciples of Jesus are, speaking 
broadly, the centre of interest. First 
the people, then their religious heads, 
then the nucleus of the new society, 

Vv. 1-6. The withered hand(Mt. xii.g-14, 
Lk. vi. 6-11).—Ver. 1. «kat: connection 
simply topical, another instance of colli- 
sion in re Sabbath observance.—mdAw: as 
was His wont on Sabbath days (i. 21, 39). 
—ovvaywyv : without the article (XB), 
into a synagogue, place not known.— 
é&npappevyv, dried up, the abiding re- 
sult of injury by accident or disease, not 
congenital—‘non ex utero, sed morbo 
aut vulnere; haec vis participii,” Beng.— 
Ver. 2. wapetypouv, they were watch- 
ing Him; who, goes without saying; 
the same parties, i.e., men of the same 
class, as those who figure in the last 
section. This time bent on findin 
Jesus Himself at fault in re the Sabbath, 
instinctively perceiving that His thoughts 
on the subject must be wholly diverse 
from theirs.—Ver. 3. @yeupe eis: preg- 
nant construction = arise and come forth 
into the midst. Then, the man standing 
up in presence of all, Jesus proceeds to 
catechise the would-be fault-finders.— 


Ver, 4. dyaldvroijoar } Kaxoroujoat, 


either; to do good or evil to one, or to 
do the morally good or evil. Recent 
commentators favour the latter as essen- 
tial to the cogency of Christ’s argument. 
But the former seems more consonant to 
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c Lk. vi. 10, 
A and several 
déyet times else- 
Suse? where; in 
Kat é&érewe, kal dmoxa- Mk.always 


areptPdepdpevos adtods per 


1 


in mid. 
6. Kat é€eXOdvtes of d here only 
in N.T. 


Sapicaion eW0dws peta TAY “‘Hpwdtavay cupBovdov érotouv® Kat e Rom. xi. 


avtod, Strws avTév drohkgcwor. 


25. Eph. 
iv. 18, 


7. KAI & "Inoods dvexdpyce pera tov polntav attod * mpds Thy 
Pddaccav~ Kal wodd TAHOS Awd THs Fadtatas AKohovOncav® adrG, 
kat amd tis “lovSatas, 8. Kai dad ‘lepooohdpor, Kat dad ris 
[Soupatas, Kal 1épav Tod “lopSdvou~ Kat of © wept Tépoy kal L18dva, 


1 B omits cov (W.H. yxerpa without oov in marg.). 


2 yyins ws 7 GAAy has little attestation ; 


comes from Mt. 


8 e8tSovv in BL; unusual and therefore altered into erotovv, or erornoav. 


4 pera T. pL 


5 So in NCA (Tisch.); -ygev in BL (W.H.). 


sentence varies. 
6 Omit or HBCLA. 


the situation. It was a question of per- 
forming an act of healing. Christ 
assumes that the ethically good coincides 
with the humane (Sabbath made for man). 
Therein essentially lay the difference 
between Him and the Pharisees, in whose 
theory and practice religious duty and 
benevolence, the divine and the human, 
were divorced. To do good or to do 
evil, these the only alternatives: to omit 
to do good in your power is to do evil ; 
not to save life when you can is to 
- destroy it.éo.dwev, they were silent, 
sulleniy, but also in sheer helplessness. 
What could they reply to a question 
which looked at the subject from a 
wholly different point of view, the ethical, 
from the legal one they were accustomed 
to? There was nothing in common 
between them and Jesus.—Ver. 5. Wept- 
Bredpevos, having made a swift, in- 
dignant (per dpyijs) survey of His foes. 
—ovddvrovpevos: this present, the pre- 
vious participle aorist, implying habitual 
pity for men in sucha condition of blind- 
ness. This is a true touch of Mk.’s in 
his portraiture of Chtist.—7fjs Kapotas : 
singular, as if the whole class had but 
one heart, which was the fact so far as 
the type of heart (hardened) was con- 
cerned.—Ver. 6, é&eA@dvres: the stretch- 
ing’ forth of the withered hand in 
obedience to Christ’s command, con- 
clusive evidence of cure, was the signal 
for an immediate exodus of the cham- 
pions of orthodox Sabbath-keeping ; full 
of wrath because the Sabbath was 


a. avexwpyoev in SBCDLA al. ; the true reading, vide below. 


The position of the verb in the 


broken, and especially because it was 
broken by a miracle bringing fame to 
the transgressor—the result plots (cup- 
BovAvov éSi8ouv, here only) without 
delay (<d@bs) against His life.—pera tov 
‘HpwStavev, with the Herodians, peculiar 
to Mk.; first mention of this party. A 
perfectly credible circumstance. The 
Pharisaic party really aimed at the life 
of Jesus, and they would naturally re- 
gard the assistance of people having 
influence at court as valuable. 

Vv. 7-12. The fame of Fesus spreads 
notwithstanding (vide Mt. iv. 25, xii. 
15 f.; Lk. vi. 17-19).—Ver. 7. peta TOV 
palntay, with the disciples: note—they 
now come to the front. We are to hear 
something about them to which the 
notice of the great crowd is but the pre- 
lude. Hence the emphatic position 
before the verb.—apds Thy Oddaccav : 
as ifto a place of retreat (vide ver. 9). 
aod awh7G0s: wodt, emphatic, a vast, 
exceptionally great crowd, in spite, 
possibly in consequence, of Pharisaic 
antagonism. Of course this crowd did 
not gather inan hour. The history is 
very fragmentary, and blanks must be 
filled up by the imagination. Two 
crowds meet—(1) wodt wAf0os from 
Galilee; (2) from more remote parts: 
Judaea, Jerusalem, Idumaea, Peraea, 
and the district of Tyre and Sidon— 
wAAGos wokd (ver. 8): a considerable’ 
crowd, but not so great.—amd rT. 
"1Sovpatas: Idumaea, mentioned here 
only, “then practically the southern 
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fhere only WAAOos wodd, dxovcavtes! Soa emoter,! HAOov mpds abréy. 9. Kat 


in sense of 


crowding. €lre Tois paOytats adrod, tva mhowdpioy mpockaprepf aitd, Sid Tov 


vii. 14, 
Elsewhere 
meta- 1 

horical. 
g Here only II. 
in same 
sense. 


hhere and I2. Kat mwohhd émetipa adtois, 
13. Kat dvaBaiver eis 73 Spos, kal mpockaheirar obs HOehev adtés - 


in Mt. xii. 
16 (=to 
make one 


known), Kat dmiOov mpds adtdv. 


Sxdov, tva ph SOABwow adrdv. 
Gote Sémmintew attd, tva adtod &pwvtar, Sco elxov pdotuyas - 


10. moh\ods yap eSepdmeucev, 


kal 72 mvedpara td dxd@apra, ray airdy eedper,? mpocé- 
~ a 2 
mnrev? ait, kal expafe,? Néyovra, “Ort od ef  uids Tod Oeod. 


iva ph adtov ” pavepsv mroujowor.® 


14. kal éwoince Sd8exa,t iva Sow per” 


atrod, kal iva dwrooré\hy adtods Knpiccew, 15. Kal éxew éfougiay 
Geparedew tas vdcous, Kai> exBdddrew ra Sapova-> 16. Kai 


? akovovtes in BA; CD have axoveavtes; mover in BL (W.H.). 
? eewpovv, mpocemimrov, expafov in best MSS. The sing. a gram. cor. (neut. pl. 


nom.). 


° rowwou in B®DL; as in T.R. in $BCAZ (Tisch. former, W.H. latter). 
4 S8BCA add ovs kat amooro\ous vonage, probably an importation from Lk, 
> Oeparrevetvy Tas vorous kat omitted in NBCLA., 


Shephelah, with the Negeb.”—G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, p. 239. Mentioned by Josephus 
(B. J., iii. 3-5) as a division of Judaea.— 
Ver. 9. tva awhowdpioy rpookaptepa: a 
boat to be always in readiness, to get 
away from the crowds, Whether used 
or not, not said; shows how great the 
crowd was.—Ver. 10. Sore érinlarrew: 
so that they knocked against Him; one 
of Mk.’s vivid touches. They hoped to 
obtain a cure by contact anyhow brought 
about, even by rude collision.—pdortyas, 
from pdorié, a scourge, hence tropically 
in Sept. and N. T., a providential 
scourge, a disease; again in v. 29, 34.— 
Ver.11, Srav é@. In a relative clause 
like this, containing a past general 
supposition, classical Greek has the 
optative without adv. Here we have the 
imperfect indicative with dv (8re Gv). 
Vide Klotz., ad Devar, p. 690, and Burton, 
M. and T., § 315. Other examples in 
chap. vi. 56, xi, 19.—mpocémurrov, 
fell before (émimlarrenv, above, to fall 
against).—3b 6 v. 7. 0: again an in- 
Stance of spiritual clairvoyance in 
demoniacs. Vide at Mt. viii. 29.—Ver. 
12, This sentence is reproduced in Mt. 
xii, 16, but without special reference to 
demoniacs, whereby it loses much of its 
point. 

Vv. 13-19. Selection of the Twelve 
(cf. Mt. x. 2-4, Lk. vi. 12-16).—Ver. 13. 
eis 1b Spos. He ascends fo the hill ; 
Same expression as in Mt. v, 1; reference 
not to any particular hill, but to the hill 


country flanking the shore of the lake; 
might be used from whatever point 
below the ascent was made.—2rpocka- 
Aetrat, etc., He calls to Him those 
whom He Himself (airés after the verb, 
emphatic) wished, whether by personal 
communication with each individual, or 
through disciples, not indicated. It was 
an invitation to leave the vast crowd and 
follow Him up the hill; addressed to a 
larger number than twelve, from whom 
the Twelve were afterwards selected.— 
Gmij\Oov w. a.: they left the crowd and 
followed after Him.—Ver. 14. He is 
now on the hill top, surrounded by a 
body of disciples, perhaps some scores, 
picked out from the great mass of 
followers.—al érolnoe Sé8exa: and He 
made, constituted as a compact body, 
Twelve, by a second selection. For use 
of woveiv in this sense vide x Sam. xii, 
6, Acts ii, 36, Heb. iii, 2. God 
““made” Jesus as Jesus “made”. the 
Twelve. What the process of “ making” 
in the case of the Twelve consisted in we 
do not know. _ It might take place after 
days of close intercourse on the hill.— 
Wa Gow per’ avrod, that they might be 
(constantly) with Him; first and very 
important aim of the making, mentioned 
only by Mk—training contemplated.— 
Wa darooréAAy: to send them out ona 
preaching and healing mission, also in 
view, but only after a while. This verb 
frequent in Mk, Note the absence of 
wow betore kypiooew and éyew (ver, 15). 
—Ver. 16, «al éwoincev vr. &, and He 
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erdOyne] tH Tiwov. Svopa? Mérpov: 17. Kal “IdxwBoy dy Tob ‘here andin 


ZePeSaiou, kal “lodvvnv tov ddedpdv Tod “laxdPou- Kat éwéOyKev 
autots évépata Boavepyés,® 6 got, Yiol Bpovrijs: 18. kat “Avdpéar, 
kal $idurmov, kal BapQodopatoy, kal MarOatov, Kat Owpdy, Kat 


ver. 17 
only in . 
sense of 
adding a 
name. 


3 . 3 v a 
IdxwBov tov Tod "ANpatou, kat OadSator, kal Zipwva tov Kavaviryy,* 


, 3 
19. kal “lodday “loxapidtyy,® Ss Kal wapédwxey adtdv. 
Kal €pxovtat® eis ofkov: 20. kal ouvépxetat méduv 7 Sxos, dote 
ut) Sdvac8ar adtods pyte® dptrov dayeiv. 


j the phrase 
here only 
in N.T. 
Gace 

21. kat a&xovcavtes ! of aa) ae 


1 To kav emeOnke SBCA prefix Kot erounoe Tovs 8.; a probable reading, vide below. 


2 ovona Tw Zipove in NBCLA. 
4 Kavavavoy in S$ BCDLA 33 it. vulg. 


3 Boaynpyes in NABCLA? 33. 
5 Ioxap.w8 in RBCLA 33. 


6 epxerar in SB. The plural (T.R.) is a correction. 
7 9 before oxAos in BDA (W.H. bracketed). 
8 unre in CDE (Tisch.). pyde in BLA 33 (W.H.). 


appointed as the Twelve—the following 
persons, the twelve names mentioned 
being the object of éwoinoe, and rods 8. 
being in apposition,—Mlérpov is the first 
name, but it comes in very awkwardly as 
the object of the verb éwéOynxe. We 
must take the grammar as it stands, 
content that we know, in spite of crude 
construction, what is meant. Fritzsche 
(after Beza, Erasmus, etc.) seeks to 
rectify the construction by prefixing, on 
slender critical authority, mpaérov Zipwva, 
then bracketing as a parenthesis Kat 
éaréOyxe . . . Mérpov = first Simon (and 
He gave to Simon the name Peter).— 


Ver. 17. Boavepyés = WI A as 


pronounced by Galileans; in Syrian = 
sons of thunder; of tumult, in Hebrew. 
Fact mentioned by Mk. only. Why the 
name was given not known. It does not 
seem to have stuck to the two disciples, 
therefore neglected by the other evan- 
gelists. It may have been an innocent 
pleasantry in a society of free, unre- 
strained fellowship, hitting off some 
peculiarity of the brothers. Mk. gives 
us here a momentary glimpse into the 
inner life of the Jesus-circle—Peter, 
whose new name did live, doubtless the 
voucher. The traditional interpretation 
makes the epithet a tribute to the 
eloquence of the two disciples (51a To 
péya kal Stampioroy ix hoor TH oikoupevy 
wis Gcodoylas Ta Sdypara. Victor Ant.). 
—Ver.18. Mar@aiov. One wonders why 
Mk. did not here say: Levi, to whom 
He gave the name Matthew. Or did 
this disciple get his new name inde- 
pendently of Jesus? This list of names 
shows the importance of the act of 


selecting the Twelve. He gives the 
names, says Victor Ant., that you may 
not err as to the designations, lest any 
one should call himself an apostle ‘iva 
PB} 6 Tuyo ely amdaroAos yeyovevat). 

Vv. 19b-21. The friends of Fesus 
think Him out of His senses ; peculiar to 
Mk. One of his realisms which Mt, and 
Lk. pass over in silence.—Ver. rgb. xal 
épxeTat els olkov, and He cometh home 
(“nach Haus,” Weizs.) to house-life as 
distinct from hill-life (eis 73 dpos, ver. 13). 
The formal manner in which this is 
stated suggests a sojourn on the hill of 
appreciable length, say, for some days, 
How occupied there? Probably in 
giving a course of instruction to the 
disciple-circle ; say, that reproduced in 
the “Sermon on the Mount” = the 
“Teaching on the Hill,” vide intro- 
ductory notes on Mt. v.—Ver. 20. The 
traditional arrangement by which clause 
b forms part of ver. 19 is fatal to a true 
conception of the connection of events. 
The R. V., by making it begin a new 
section, though not a new verse, helps 
intelligence, but it would be better still 
if it formed a new verse with a blank 
space left between. Some think that 
in the original form of Mk. the Sermon 
on the Mount came in here, It is cer- 
tainly a suitable place for it. In accord- 
ance with the above suggestion the text 
would stand thus :— 

Ver.1g. And Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed Him. 


Ver. 20, And He cometh home. 

Ver. 21. And the multitude cometh 
together again, etc. 

ovvépxerar: the crowd, partially dis 
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13. 


22. Kat of ypopparets of did ‘lepocokipwv xataBdvtes edeyov, 


1 oh 1295 "Or, BeehLeBodd éxer,” Kal ““Ore ev 1G dpxorts tay Satpoviey 


XVi. 17. 


persed, reassembles (implying lapse of 
an appreciable interval). Jesus had 
hoped they would go away to their 
homes in various parts of the country 
during His absence on the hill, but He 
was disappointed. They lingered on.— 
Gore, etc.: the crowding about the 
house and the demand for sight and 
succour of the Benefactor were so great 
that they (Jesus and His companions) 
could not find leisure, not even (py5e) to 
take food, not to speak of rest, or giv- 
ing instruction to disciples. Erasmus 
(Adnot.) thinks the reference is to the 
multitude, and the meaning that it was 
so large that there was not bread for all, 
not to speak of kitchen (obsonia).—Ver. 
21 introduces a new scene into the lively 
drama. The statement is obscure partly 
Owing to its brevity (Fritzsche), and 
it is made obscurer by a piety which is 
not willing to accept the surface mean- 
ing (so Maldonatus—“ hune locum 
difficiliorem pietas facit”), which is 
that the friends of Jesus, having heard of 
what was going on—wonderful cures, 
great crowds, incessant activity—set out 
from where they were (é§j\@ov) with 
the purpose of taking Him under their 
care (kparjoa aitév), their impression, 
not concealed (Z\eyov yap, they had 
begun to say), being that He was in an 
unhealthy state of excitement bordering 
on insanity (ééory). Recent com- 
mentators, German and English, are in 
the main agreed that this is the true 
sense.—oi map’ avrod means either 
specifically His relatives (‘sui’’ Vulg., 
ot olxeto. oa.—Theophy.), so Raphel, 
Wetstein, Kypke, Loesner, with citations 
from Greek authors, Meyer and Weiss, 
identifying the parties here spoken of 
with those referred to in ver. 313 or, 
more generally, persons well disposed 
towards Jesus, an outer circle of 
disciples (Schanz and Keil),—dédxov- 
cwavres: not to be restricted to what is 
mentioned in ver. 20; refers to the 
whole Galilean ministry with its cures 
and crowds, and constant strain. There- 
fore the friends might have come from a 
distance, Nazareth, e.g., starting before 
Jesus descended from the hill. That 
their arrival happened just then was a 
coincidence.—édeyov yap: for they were 
saying, mig/it refer to others than those 
who came to iay hold of Jesus—to 


messengers who brought them news of 
what was going on (Bengel), or it might 
refer quite impersonally toareport that had 
gone abroad (‘‘rumor exierat,’’ Grotius), 
or it might even refer to the Pharisees. 
But the reference is almost certainly to 
the friends. Observe the parallelism 
between of wap’ aited, €deyov yap, ore 
é&iory and of ypapareis, ot... EAeyov, 
bru BeeX. exer in ver. 22 (Fritzsche points 
this out in a long and thorough dis- 
cussion of the whole passage).—ééorn : 
various ways of evading the idea 
suggested by this word have been re- 
sorted to. It has been referred to the 
crowd = the crowd is mad, and won’t 
let Him alone. Viewed as referring to 
Jesus it has been taken = He is ex- 
hausted, or He has left the place = they 
came to detain Him, for they heard that 
He was going or had gone. Both these 
are suggested by Euthy. Zig. Doubtless 
the reference is to Jesus, and the mean. 
ing that in the opinion of His friends 
He was in a state of excitement border- 
ing on insanity (cf. ii. 12, v. 42, vi. 51). 
Saipova éxer (Theophy.) is too strong, 
though the Jews apparently identified 
insanity with possession. Festus said 
of St. Paul: ‘ Much learning doth make 
thee mad”. The friends of Jesus thought 
that much benevolence had put Him into 
a state of enthusiasm dangerous to the 
health both of body and mind. Note: 
Christ’s healing ministry created a need 
for theories about it. Herod had his 
theory (Mt. xiv.), the friends of Jesus 
had theirs, and the Pharisees theirs: 
John redivivus, disordered mind, Satanic 
possession. That which called forth so 
many theories must have been a great 
fact. 

Vv. 22-30. Pharisaic theory as to the 
cures of demoniacs wrought by $Fesus 
(Mt. xii. 22-37, Lk. xi. 17-23).—Ver. 
22. of ypap. of did ‘I., the scribes from 
eb ich ae The local Pharisees who 

ad taken the Herodians into their mur- 
derous counsels had probably also com- 
municated with the Jerusalem authorities, 
using all possible means to compass 
their end. The representatives of the 
southern scribes had probably arrived on 
the scene about the same time as the 
friends of Jesus, although it is not in- 
conceivable that Mk. introduces the 
narrative regarding them here because 
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23. Kat mpooxaneodpevos adtots, év 


mapaBodats edeyev adtots, “Mas Sivatar Latavais Earavav éxBdd- 


New ; 


24. cal édv Baotrela eb éaurhv pepiob_, of Stvarar 


A , , 
orabivat 4% Bacthela éxetvy: 25. Kat edv oikia ef’ EauThy peproOA, 
! 
od Sdvatar! oraPAvar Wf oixia exelvn?- 26. kal ei & artavas 
> lol 
dvéotn eh éautév Kal pepéprorat,® ob Sdvarar oradijvar,* ada 


téhos Exe. 


27. 085 Suvarat oddels TA° okey TOO toxupod, ceive Ody 


eis Thy oixiav® adtod, Siapmdcat, édv ph prov icxupdv Sion, 


Kat téTe Thy oixtov abtod Svaprdcer. 
advra dpeOjcerar TA ™Gpaptipata Tois lois tay dvOpdawy,’ Kat® we 


28. dpdv Aéyw Spiv, Stim Rom. i 
1 Cor. 


1 Suvycerat in NBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). Svvarar conforms to ver. 24. 
2» ove exewy ornvat in BL (Trg., W.H.) ; orabnvar in QCD (Tisch.). 
Fat epepioOy in BL (W.H.), epepic Oy kas in {CA (Tisch.). 


4 oryvat in NBCL (Tisch., W.H.). 
5 add before ov in SBCLA 33 al. 


6 gs THY orxiav Tov LoXvpoU acehwy Ta okevy avTov in SBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 
Tra apap. after avOpwrwv in SABCDL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


8 as after kat in NABCEGLAZX (Tisch., 


of the resemblances and_ contrasts 
between their theory and that of the 
friends. Mt. sets the incident in different 
relations, yielding a contrast between 
Pharisaic ideas and those of the people 
respecting the cure of demoniacs by 
Jesus (xii. 22 f.).—BeeAfeBotdA exer, He 
hath Beelzebub, implying that Beelzebub 
hath Him, using Him as his agent. The 
expression points to something more 
than an alliance, as in Mt., to possession, 
and that on a grand scale; a divine 
possession by a base deity doubtless, 
god of flies (Beelzebub) or god of dung 
Beelzebul), still a god, a sort of 
atanic incarnation; an involuntary 
compliment to the exceptional power 
and greatness of Jesus.—év 7 Gpxovte 
a. 5.: the assumption is that spirits are 
cast out by the aid of some other spirit 
stronger than those ejected.—Ver. 23. 
mpockahecdpevos: Jesus, not overawed 
by the Jerusalem authorities, invites 
them to come within talking distance, 
that He may reason the matter with 
them.—év wapoBodats, in figures: king- 
dom, house, plundering the house of a 
strong man. Next chapter concerming 
the parabolic teaching of Jesus casts its 
shadow on the page here. The gist of 
what Jesus said to the scribes in refuta- 
tion of their theory is: granting that 
spirits are cast out by aid of another 
spirit, more is needed in the latter than 


W.H.)- 


superior strength. . There must be quali- 
tative difference—in nature and interest. 
The argument consists of a triple move- 
ment of thought. 1. The absurdity of 
the theory is broadly asserted. 2. The 
principle on which the theory is wrecked 
is set forth in concrete form. 3. The 
principle is applied to the case in hand. 
—mas Sivarat, etc., how can Satan 
cast out Satan? It is not a question of 
power, but of motive, what interest can 
he have? A stronger spirit casting out 
a weaker one of the same kind? (so 
Fritzsche),—Vv. 24, 25 set forth the 
principle or rationale embodied in two 
illustrations. The theory in question is 
futile because it involves suicidal action, 
which is not gratuitously to be imputed 
to any rational agents, to a kingdom 
(ver. 24), to a house (ver. 25), and there- 
fore not to Satan (ver. 26).—Ver. 27 by 
another figure shows the true state of 
the case. Jesus, not in league with 
Satan or Beelzebub, but overmastering 
him, and taking possession of his goods, 
human souls. The saying is given by 
Mk. much the same as in Mt. 

- Vy. 28, 29. Yesus now changes His 
tone. Thus far He has reasoned with 
the scribes, now He solemnly warns to 
this effect. ‘‘You do not believe your 
own theory ; you know as well as I how 
absurd it is, and that I must be casting 
out devils by a very different spirit from 
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difficult word. 
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"a ByTNP a. Kat ov adeAdos in NBCDLA. The plural verb gave rise to the 


transposition in T.R. 
§ ernkovres in BCA (Tisch., W.H.). 
8 arept avrov oxAos in ABCLAS, 


Beelzebub. You are therefore not 
merely mistaken theorists, you are men 
in a very perilous moral condition. 
Beware!”’—\er.28. duiv:solemn word, 
introducing a solemn speech uttered in a 
tone not to be forgotten.—mdvra ddeOr}- 
gerat, all things shall be forgiven ; 
magnificently broad proclamation of the 
wideness of God’s mercy. The saying 
as reproduced in Lk. xii. ro limits the 
reference to sins of speech. The original 
form, Weiss thinks (in Meyer), but this 
is very doubtful. It seems fitting that 
when an exception is being made to the 
pardonableness of sin, a broad declara- 
tion of the extent of pardon should be 
uttered.—rois viois r. d., to the sons of 
men ; this expression not in Mt., but in 
its place a reference to blasphemy against 
the Son of Man. To suspect a literary 
connection between the two is natural. 
Which is the original form? Mk.’s? 
Holtz., H. C., after Pfleiderer.) Mt.’s? 
Weiss in Meyer.) The latter the more 
probable, Vide on ver. 30.—ra apap. 
wat af BA.: either in apposition with and 
explicative of wdvra, or ra Gpap., the 
subject which wdvra qualifies. The 
former construction yields this sense : 
all things shall be forgiven to, etc., the 
sins and the blasphemies wherewith 
soever they shall blaspheme. ‘The last 
clause qualifying Bhaodyplat (Soa dv 
BX.) which takes the place of mévra in 
relation to Gpapr. is in favour of the 
latter rendering = all sins shall be for- 
given, etc., and the blasphemies, etc.— 
Ver. 29." - The great exception, blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost.—els rdv 
aléva; hath not forgiveness for ever. 


7 kadouvtes in SSBCL. 
® nat Aeyovew in BBCDLA. 


Cf. the fuller expression in Mt.—é&AX° 
&voxés éotiv, but is guilty of. The 
negative is followed by a positive state- 
ment of similar import in Hebrew 
fashion, —aiwviou Gpapriyparos, of an 
eternal sin. As this is equivalent to 
“hath never forgiveness,” we must con- 
ceive of the sin as eternal in its guilt, 
not in itselfasasin. The idea is that 
of an unpardonable sin, not of a sin 
eternally repeating itself. Yet this may 
be the ultimate ground of unpardonable- 
ness: unforgivable because never re- 
pented of. But this thought is not 
necessarily contained in the expression, 
—Ver. 30. étr ZXeyov, etc., because 
they said: “ He hath an unclean spirit,” 
therefore He said this about blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost—such is the 
connection. But what if they spoke 
under a misunderstanding like the friends, 
puzzled what to think about this strange 
man? That would be a sin against the 
Son of Man, and as such pardonable, 
The distinction between blasphemy 
against the Son of Man and blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, taken in Mt. 
xli. 31, is essential to the understanding 
of Christ’s thought. The mere saying, 
“He hath an unclean spirit,” does not 
amount to the unpardonable sin. It 
becomes such when it is said by men 
who know that it is not true; then it 
means calling the Holy Spirit an unclean 
spirit. Jesus believed that the scribes 
were in that position, or near it, 

Vv. 31-35. The relatives of Fesus 
(Mt. xii. 46-50, Lk. viii, 19-21).—Ver, 
31. &pxovrat, even without the oty 
following in T. R., naturally points back 
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kat of ddedpol cou! Ew Lytodct ce”. 
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33. Kat dmexpt0y adtois, 
34. Kat 


teptBdedpevos "KUKNw Tos rept adtov® Kadynpévous, héyer, “"ISe, n Ch. vi 6. 


H pyTnp pou Kal of ddedpoi pou. 


OAnpa™ tod Geod, odtos AdeApds rou kal ddeAhy pou® Kal pijtyp 


éort.” 


Lk. ix. 12. 
35. ds yap® ay moijoyn Td 
it 

iv. 6; Vv. 
11; vil. 11. 


1D adds war at aSeddar cov, which may have fallen out by similar ending in 


SSBCLA (W.H. margin). 


2 kau atroxpbes a. Aeyer in SBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 kat in NBCLA. 
5 tous epi a. KuKAw in SBCLA. 
7 ra OeAnpara in B (W.H. margin). 


to ver. 21. The evangelist resumes the 
story about Christ’s friends, interrupted 
by the encounter with the scribes (so 
Grotius, Bengel, Meyer, Weiss, Holtz. ; 
Schanz and Keil dissent).—o7yKovres, 
from orykw, a late form used in present 
only, from éoryka, perfect of tornpr.— 
Ver. 32. The crowd gathered around 
Jesus report the presence of His rela- 
tives. According to a reading in several 
MSS., these included sisters among those 
present. They might do so under a 
mistake, even though the sisters were 
not there. If the friends came to with- 
draw Jesus from public life, the sisters 
were not likely to accompany the party, 
though there would be no impropriety in 
their going along with their mother. 
They are not mentioned in ver. 31. On 
the other hand, a8eAd} comes in appro- 
priately in ver. 35 in recognition of 
female disciples, which may have 
suggested its introduction here.—Ver. 
33. tls éotwv, etc., who is my mother, 
and (who) my brothers? an apparently 
harsh question, but He knew what they 
had come for.—Ver. 34. mweptBeWapevos, 
as in ver. 5, there in anger, here with a 
benign smile.—xv«ho: His eye swept 
the whole circle of His audience ; a good 
Greek expression.—Ver. 35. bs Gy, etc. : 
whosoever shall do the will of God (‘ of 
my Father in heaven,” Mt.), definition 
of true discipleship.—aSerpds, adeApy, 
xT : without the article, because the 
nouns are used figuratively (Fritzsche). 
This saying and the mood it expressed 
would confirm the friends in the belief 
that Jesus was in a morbid state of mind. 

CuapTer IV. ParapoLic TEACHING. 
In common with Mt., Mk. recognises 
that teaching in parables became at a 
given date a special teature of Christ’s 


‘BD omit this pow. 
8 yap omitted in B. 
8 pov omitted in SABDLA, 


didactic ministry. He gives, however, 
fewer samples of that type than the first 
evangelist. Two out of the seven in 
Mt., with one peculiar to himself, three in 
all; in this respect probably truer to the 
actual history of the particular day. 
Teaching in parables did not make an 
absolutely new beginning on the day on 
which the Parable of the Sower was 
spoken. Jesus doubtless used similitudes 
in all His synagogue discourses, ot 
which a few samples may have been 
preserved in the Mustard Seed, the 
Treasure, and the Pearl. 

Vv. 1-9. The Sower (Mt. xiii 1-9, 
Lk. viii. 4-8).—Ver. 1. wddw iptaro. 
After spending some time in teaching 
disciples, Jesus resumes His wider 
ministry among the people in the open 
air: at various points along the shore ot 
the sea (apa 7. 6.). Speaking to larger 
crowds than ever (éxAos ‘meteros), 
which could be effectively addressed 
only by the Speaker getting into a boat 
(wotov, rd wAotov would point to the 
boat which Jesus had asked the disciples 
to have in readiness, iii. 9), and sailing 
out a little distance from the shore, the 
people standing on the land as close to 
the sea as possible (apos 7. 0.).—Ver. 2. 
mo\\d: a vague expression, but imply- 
ing that the staple of that day’s teaching 
consisted of parables, probably all moze 
or less of the same drift as the parable of 
the Sower, indicating that in spite of the 
ever-growing crowds Jesus was dissatis- 
fied with the results of His popular 
ministry in street and synagogue = much 
seed-sowing, little fruit. The formation 
of the disciple-circle had revealed that 
dissatistaction in another way. Pro- 
bably some of the parables spoken in the 
boat have not been preserved, the Sower 
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IV. 1. KAl wédw fpfato Si8doKxew mapa thy Oddaccay: Kai 
our} On 1 mpds adtdv Sxdos modds,? ote aitdv éuBdvra eis 7d 
trotov® Kabioba év tH Oadrdoon: Kal was 6 Sxdos pds THY 


Oddaccav emt THs yis qv *. 


mohd, Kat édeyev adtots év TH SiSayq adrod, 3. “*AKovere. 


2. kai €di8acKev adtods év mapaPohats 


idou, 


eéqOev 6 oreipwv Tod5 omeipar: 4. Kal éyévero év TH omeiperv, & 
pev erece mapa Thy 68dv, kal WAVe TA meTewd Tod odpavod® Kat 
katépayev aité. 5. Gddho Se” ewecey emt 7d metpdSes, Sou odK 
elxe yiy woddijv: Kat ed0dws efavérerde, Sid TO py Exerw Bdbos® 
yiis* 6. Hdlou Sé dvaretkavtos® exaupartioby,!? Kat Sia 7d ph Exe 


1 eyyayerat in $$BCLA (modern editors). 
2 a@heorros in SMBCLA (Tisch., W.H., al.). 
3 ets wAotov exBavTa in BCL. DA have same order with te before mAotoy. 


4 yoav in SBCLA 33. 
548B omit tov, found in CLA. 

6 Omit Tov ovpavov SBBABCLAE. 

7 kar addo (adda D 33) in RBCLA, 


nv is a gram. Cor. 


8 BaGos yys in $3ACLAZ, but B has trys y., and perhaps this is the true read. 


ing, though recent editors adopt the other. 


9 kar ore averetAey o nAtos in SBCLA. T.R. conforms to Mt. 
0 BD have exavpartoOyoay (W.H. margin). 


serving as a sample.—év rf Sidayq a. 
In the teaching of that day He said 
inter alia what follows.—Ver. 3. axcverte: 
hear! listent a summons to attention 
natural for one addressing a great crowd 
from a boat, quite compatible with t8ov, 
which introduces the parable (against 
Weiss in Meyer). The parable is given 
here essentially as in Mt., with only 
slight variations: oaeipat (ver. 3) for 
ometpewv ; 5 juev (ver. 4) for & pev, dANo 
(vv. 5,7) for akAa. To the statement 
that the thorns choked the grain (cvvé- 
avigav atrd), Mk. adds (ver. 7) xat 
kapTov ovK €dwxey, an addition not 
superfluous in this case, as it would have 
been in the two previous, because the 
grain in this case reaches the green ear. 
To be noted further is the expansion in 
ver. 8, in reference to the seed sown on 
good soil. Mt, says it yielded fruit 
(@3{Sov Kapmdv), Mk. adds dévaBalvovra 
kat avfavéueva, nat edepev, all three 
phrases referring to GAdka at the be- 
ginning of the verse. The participles 
taken along with é3(80uv kapmwéy dis- 
tinguish the result in the fourth case 
from those in the three preceding. The 
first did not spring up, being picked up 
by the birds, the second sprang up but 
did not grow, withered by the heat, the 


third sprouted and grew up but yielded 
no (ripe) fruit, choked by thorns (Grotius). 
—al épepev introduces a statement as 
to the quantity of fruit, the degrees 
being arranged in a climax, 30, 60, roo, 
instead of in an anti-climax, as in Mt., 
100, 60, 30.—Ver. g. «al édeyer: this 
phrase is wanting in Mt., and the 
summons to reflection is more pithily 
expressed there = who hath ears let him 
hear. ‘The summons implies that under- 
standing is possible even for those with- 
out. 

Vv. 10-12. Disciples ask an explana- 
tion of the parable (Mt. xiii. 10-17, Lk, 
Vili. 9-r0). Ver. 10. «ard pdvas (Sots 
Or x@pas understood), alone— aept 
avrdov, those about Him, not = of Tap” 
avrod (iii. 21), nor =the Twelve, who 
are separately mentioned (otv +. 808.) ; 
an outer circle of disciples from which the 
Twelve were chosen.—tas wapaBodds, 
the parables, spoken that day. They 
asked Him about them, as to their mean- 
ing. The plural, well attested, implies 
that the parables of the day had a common 
drift. To explain one was to explain 
all. They were a complaint of the com- 
parative fruitlessness of past efforts, — 
Ver. 11. ‘piv, to you has been given, sa 
as to be a permanent possession, the 
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pilav éénpdvOy. 7. Kat dddo éwecey eis Tas AxdvOas~ Kat dvéBycay 


e ” . 
ai dkavOa, kat ouvémvigay adtd, Kal Kapmov ob eduxe. 


8. Kat 


+ ” > A 

do! emecev eis Thy yay Thy Kadjy* Kal 2iSou Kapmiy dvaBaivorta 
‘ 

kai adédvovra,? Kat epepev v8 tpidxovta, nal év® €éjxovra, Kat 


év8 éxatdv.” 


9. Kal @eyev adtois,* ““O gxov> dra dovew 
o? 
dxouérw.” 10. “Ore 82° éyévero “KaTapdvas, Apdtqcav™ adrdv ota 
‘sy A A 
_ Tept adtov adv Tois Sddexa Thy mapaBodyy.® 11. Kat édeyev adtois, 18. 


here and 
in Lk. ix. 


“‘Yuiy Sora: yvavor Td puoTipiov® Tis Baotdeias Tod Ocol: 
exelvous 8é tots Zéw, ev WapaBodats Ta wdvTa yiverou* 12. iva Bd égrrov- 
tes BAérwor, Kal p} act: Kal dxovortes dxotwor, kal pi cuvidor* 
piymote émotpépwor, kal del fj adrois Ta dpapripata.” 1° 13. Kat 
héyer adrois, “OdK olSare Thy wapaBohhy tavrHy ; kal Ts wacas 


Tas tmapaBohds yrdcede ; 


14. 6 omeipwy tov déyov omeiper. 


15. obtou S€é eiow of mapa thy 68dv, Smou ometpetat 6 Ndyos, kat 


ladda in BCL. ado conforms to that in ver. 7. 
2 avfavopevov in ACDLA (Tisch.). avfavopeva in NB (W.H.) agreeing with 


adAa. 


3 Most uncials have ev thrice (= tv). SCA have as thrice (Tisch., Trg.). BL 
have as ev ev (W.H. text), out of which the other readings probably grew. 


4 Most uncials and many verss. omit avTots. 


5 SSBCDA have os exet., 0 exwv is from parall. 


7 npotov ABLA 33 (-ovw $C, Tisch.). 


6 kat ore in SBCDLA. 
8 ras mapaPodas in NBCLA. 


9 ro pvoryptov SiSorar (without yovat) in BL (Tisch., W.H.). 
10 SSBCL omit ra apaptrnpara, which is an explanatory gloss. 


mystery of the Kingdom of God. They 
have been initiated into the secret, so 
that for them it is a secret no longer, 
not by explanation of the parable 
(Weiss), but independently. This true 
of them so far as disciples; disciple- 
ship means initiation into the mystery. 
In reality, it was only partially, and by 
comparison with the people, true of the 
disciples.—yvavat in T. R. is superfluous. 
—rois éw refers to the common crowd. 
—év wapaPodais: all things take place as 
set forth in parables. This implies that 
the use of parables had been a standing 
feature of Christ’s popular kerygma, in 
synagogue and street.—Ver. 12 seems 
to state the aim of the parabolic method 
of teaching as being to keep the people 
in the dark, and prevent them from being 
converted and forgiven. This cannot 
really have been the aim of Jesus. Vide 
notes on the parable of the Sower in 
Mt., where the statement is softened 
somewhat. 

Vv. 13-20. Explanation of the Sower 
(Mt. xiii, 18-23, Lk. viii. 11-15), prefaced 


by a gentle reproach that explanation 
should be needed.—Ver. 13. ov« otSarte 
. + + -yeoecGe: not one question = 
know ye not this parable, and how ye 
shall know all, etc. (so Meyer and 
Weiss), but two=know ye not this 
parable ? and how shall ye, etc. (so most), 
the meaning being, not: if ye know not 
the simpler how shall ye know the more 
difficult? but rather implying that to 
understand the Sower was to understand 
all the parables spoken that day (rdcas 
was wap.). They had all really one 
burden: the disappointing result of 
Christ’s past ministry—Ver. 14, in 
effect, states that the seed is the word.— 
Ver, 15. of mapa thy Sddy: elliptical 
for, those in whose case the seed falls 
along the way = the “way-side” men, 
and so in the other cases.—8rov for ¢is 
ods, Euthy. Zig-—Ver. 16. épolws would 
stand more naturally before otro: = on 
the same method of interpretation.— 
omerpdpevor: this class are identified 
with the seed rather than with the soil, 
but the sense, though crudely expressed, 
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Stay dxovowow, ed0éws Epxetat 6 Zatavds Kat atper tov Adyov Toy 
éomappévov év tais Kapdiais adtay.! 16, Kat olroi eicw dpoiws 
oi émi Ta TeTpPSy oTreipdpevor, ot, Stay dKodcwor Tov Adyov, EdOEws 
peta xapas KapBdvovew aitév, 17. Kal odx Exouar pilav év Eautois, 
GANG pdcKarpol elow: elta yevoperns Odipews H Siwypod Sd Tov 
Méyov, €b0dws oxardadiLovrar. 18. Kal obrot? elow ot eis Tas 
dxdvOas oerpdpevor, obtoi eiow of tov Adyov dxovortes,? 19. Kat 
€ a 2A , 4 x é a“ oN , ‘ € 
ai pépusvat tod ai@vos tovTou,* Kat  dadry Tod modTou, kal at 
‘ 3 , 2 4 , A , x 
Tept Td Novrd. ErOupiae eiotropeudpevat oupmviyouct Tov Adyov, Kat 
Gkaptros yiverar. 20. Kal obrot® eiow of émt thy yhv Thy Kadhy 
omapévtes, oitwes dkovoucr Tov Aéyov Kat tapaddxovTat, Kal Kap- 
io) a s a U Xs a c , 
wopopotow, €v tpidkovta, Kal év éfjKovta, Kal ev éxartdv. 
21. Kal €heyev adtois, “Mytr® & Adxvos Epxetat,” iva bad Tov 


‘For w 1. x, a. (T.R.) B has es avrovs (Trg., W.H.), CLA & avrois (Tisch.). 
2 addot in NBCDLA. 

3 axovoayres in SBCDLA (Tisch., W.H.). 

4 rovrov is an explanatory gloss not found in the best MSS, 

5 ecewot in SBCLA. 

§ ort before pnt in BL (Tisch., W.H.), 

T epxeras before o Auxvos in SBCDLA 33. 


degree is deemed satisfactory. On the 


is plain. They are the “ rocky ground” 
originality of the interpretation and on 


men.—Ver. 18. Gddor ciolv, there are 


others; GAdou, well attested (otrol in 
T. R.), is significant. It fixes attention 
on the third type of hearers as calling 
for special notice. They are such as, 
lacking the thoughtlessness of the first 
and shallowness of the second class, and 
having some depth and earnestness, 
might be expected to be fruitful; a less 
common type and much more interesting. 
—Ver. I9 specifies the hindrances, the 
choking thorns-—pépynvat +. a., cares of 
life, in the case of thoughtful devout 
poor (Mt. vi. 25 f.).—a&mwdryn +. wh, the 
deceitfulness of wealth in the case of the 
commercial class (Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
Capernaum: Mt. xi, 21-23. Vide notes 
there).—at aw. 7. A. érOuplat, the lusts 
for other duinvestadnanel’ vices in the 
case of publicans and sinners (chap. ii. 
13-17). Jesus had met with such cases 
in His past ministry.—Ver. 20. mapa- 
S¢éxovras, receive, answering to ovviets 
in Mt. This does not adequately 
differentiate the fourth class from the 
third, who also take in the word, but not 
it alone. Lk, has supplied the defect.— 
ev might be either év = this one 30, that 
one 60, etc., or évy = in 30, and in 60, and 
in 100 = good, better, best, not inferior, 
respectable, admirable. The lowest 


the whole parable vide in Mt. 

Vv. 21-25. Responsibilities of disciples 
(Mt. v. 15, x. 26, vii. 2; Lk. viii. 16-18), 
True to His uniform teaching that privi- 
leges are to be used for the benefit of 
others, Jesus tells His disciples that if 
they have more insight than the multi- 
tude they must employ it for the common 
benefit. These sentences in Mk. re- 
present the first special instruction of the 
disciples. Two of them, vv. 21, 24, are 
found in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
Vv. 15, Vii. 2). The whole of them come 
in appositely here, and were probably 
spoken at this time. (Cf. Lk. viii. 16-18, 
where they are partially given in the 
Same connection.) In any case, their 
introduction in connection with the 
parables is important as showing that Mk. 
can hardly have seriously believed, what 
he certainly seems to say, that Jesus spoke 
parables to blind the people.—Ver, 21. 
Prt Epxerar, does the light come, for is 
it brought, in accordance with classic 
usage in reference to things without life; 
examples in Kypke, ¢.¢.,0v« €yew’ é\Oetv 
tpdmelav vupdiay. Pindar, Pyth., iii., 
28 = ‘non exspectavit donec adferretur 
mensa sponsalis”.—t. +. «Aivyv: not 
necessarily a table-couch (Meyer), might 
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obx iva emt thy Nuxviay émrebfj !; 


22. ob ydp éori Tm Kpumrdv, 5 édv ph? davepwOfj- ob8€ eyévero 
daréxpudov, GAN’ iva €is pavepdv ENOy 8+ 23. ef Tis exer Gra dnovew, 


> D 2 
GQKOUETO. 


24. Kat €deyev adtois, “Bhéwere ti dxovere. 


& oe 


pétpw petpette, petpnOjcetat Spiv, Kal mpootebyjoetat Spiv tots 


G&xovouow.4 


Kal 8 exer dpOycetat da adrov.” 


25. ds yap dv éxn,° SoOjcerar adt- Kal ds odx Exe, 


26. Kat édeyev, “Odrws éotly 4 Baordela tod Occ’, ds edy? 


1 re8y in SBCDLA al. 


2 Instead of o cav py NBA have eav py wa (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 On ats hay. in MCDLA. 
5 For av exn NBCLA have exe. 


be a bed, high enough to be in no danger 
of being set on fire. Videon Mt. v. 15. 
The moral: let your light shine that 
others may know what ye know.—Ver. 
22. Double statement of the law that 
the hidden is to be revealed; rst, pre- 
dictively : there is nothing hidden which 
shall not be revealed; 2nd, interpreta- 
tively, with reference to the purpose of 
the hider: nor did anything become con- 
cealed with any other view than that it 
should eventually come to manifestation. 
—dnéxpvdov (aroxptwre), here and in 
Lk. viii. 17, Col. ii. 3.—&AX’: in effect =et 
pi) nisi, but strictly éyévero dardxpudov is 
understood to be repeated after it = 
nothing becomes concealed absolutely, 
but it is concealed in order that, etc. 
- This is universally true. Things are hid 
because they are precious, but precious 
things are meant to be used at some 
time and in some way. All depends on 
the time and the way, and it is there 
that diversity of action comes in. 
Christ’s rule for that was: show your 
light when it will glorify God and benefit 
men; the world’s ruie is; when safe and 
beneficial to self. Ver. 23. In ver.ga 
summons to try to understand the 
parable; here a summons to those who 
have understood, or shall understand, 
the parable, or the great theme of all the 
parables, to communicate their know- 
ledge. Fritzsche, after Theophy. and 
Grot., thinks that in vv. 21, 22, Jesus 
exhorts His disciples to the culture of 
piety or virtue, not to the diffusion of 
their light, giving, as a reason, that the 
latter would be inconsistent with the 
professed aim of the parables to prevent 
enlightenment!—Ver. 24. BAémere, etc., 
take heed what you hear or how (és, 
Lk.), see that ye hear to purpose.—év 


4 tous axovovory is a gloss, omitted in BCDLA, 
5 S9BDLA 33 al. omit eav. 


@ pérpe, etc. = careful hearing pays, the 
reward of attention is knowledge (év 
perp petpeite THY MpoToy yy év TO avTY 
petpyOjcerat tpiv f yvao.s, Euthy. 
Zig.). In Mt. vii. 2 the apothegm is 
applied to judging. Such moral maxims 
admit of many applications. The idea 
of measuring does not seem very a 
propriate here. Holtz. (H. C.) thin 
ver. 24 interrupts the connection.— 
mpootebyoetrat implies that the reward 
will be out of proportion to the virtue; 
the knowledge acquired to the study 
devoted to the subject. There shall be 
given over and above, not to those who 
hear (T. R., rots dxovovow), but to those 
who think on what they hear. This 
thought introduces ver. 25, which, in 
this connection, means: the more a man 
thinks the more he will understand, and 
the less a man thinks the less his power 
of understanding will become. ‘‘ Whoso 
hath attention, knowledge will be given 
to him, and from him who hath not, the 
seed of knowledge will be taken, For 
as diligence causes that seed to grow, 
negligence destroys it,” Euthy. 

Vv. 26-29. Parable of the Blade, the 
Ear, and the Full Corn.—Peculiar to Mark 
and beyond doubt a genuine utterance of 
Jesus, the doctrine taught being over the 
head of the reporter and the Apostolic 
Church generally.—Ver. 26. «al €Aeyev, 
and He said, to whom? The disciples 
in private, or the crowd from the boat? 
The absence of avrots after €deyev (cf. 
vv. 21, 24) is not conclusive against the 
former, as Weiss and Meyer think. On 
the latter view vv. 21-25 are a parenthesis. 
In any case this new parable refers to the 
disciples as representing the fertile soil, 
and is a pendant to the parable of the 
Sower, teaching that even in the case of 
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dvOpwrros Rady Tov omdpov emi Tis yis, 27. Kal KabEdSy Kal éye(pyTa, 
vixra Kal Huepav, Kal 6 omdpos Bhaotdvy! Kal pnxdvyntar? ds ovK 


> 
bhereandin oldev at tds. 
Acts xii. 
Io. 


a 


me of oTnKev 6 Cepiopds.” 
being pre- 
sent. 


28. Pattopdrn yap ® i yi Kapmoopel, mpOtov xdpror, 
erat otdyuv, etta* mhypn oitov® ev rH otdyui. 
here only TAPASG® 6 Kapmds, evOéws dmoordANer Td Spéwavov, Sti ° wapé- 


29. Stay Se 


30. Kat edeye, “Tin? dpordcwpey thy Baothetay rob Ceod, 
4 ev mola wapoBodi wapaBéhopey adryy®; 


31. as Kéxkw owwd- 


qews, Os, Stay onapy emt THS YRS, piKpdTepos ® mdvTwY TOY OTEpLG- 
pi emt ris yiis, pixpérep pH 


1 Bdaora in BCDLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 unxvverat in BD, implying that BAacra is also indicative. 


3 yap omit HABCL. 


“ arey in NBLA. 
S@dypys otros in BD (Alford, Tisch., Trg., W.H.). 


CE have whypys ctrov, 


which W.H. (appendix) regard as probably the true reading, wAnpys being an in- 


declinable adjective as in Acts vi. 5. 
ing of CX as a half correction. 


§ gapaso.in $BDA. CL have mapa8se. 


T wus in SBCLA (Tisch., W.H. al.). 


Weiss, on the other hand, regards this read- 


8 ey tive avTqy mapaBodn Oopev in RBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


9 
piKpoT 
omitted (Tisch., W.EL.). 


the fourth type of hearers the production 
of fruit is a gradual process demanding 
time. Put negatively it amounts to say- 
ing that Christ’s ministry has as yet 
produced no fruit properly speaking at 
all, but only in some cases met with a 
soil that gives promise of fruit (the 
disciples). The parable reveals at once 
the discrimination and the patience of 
Jesus. He knew the difference between 
the blade that would wither and that 
which would issue in ripe grain, and He 
did not expect this result in any case 
per saltum, A parable teaching this 
lesson was very seasonable after that 
of. the Sower.—Ver. 27. xadevdy... 
jypépav, sleep and rise night and day, 
suggestive of the monotonous life of a 
man who has nothing particular to do 
beyond waiting patiently for the result 
of what he has already done (seed sown). 
The presents express a habit, while Bady, 
ver. 26, expresses an act, done once for 
all.—Bhaord (the reading in BDL, etc., 
as if from BAaordw) may be either in- 
dicative or subjunctive, the former if we 
adopt the reading pyxiveror (BD., etc.) 
= and the seed sprouts and lengthens.— 
ag ov olSev avtés, how knoweth not 
(nor careth) he, perfectly indifferent to 
the rationale of growth; the fact enough 
ior him.—Ver. 28. atropary (atrds and 
péuasa from absolute pdm, to desire 


v ov in NBL(wv)A 33, eort (in T.R. supplying the place of oy) being 


eagerly), self-moved, spontaneously, 
without external aid, and also beyond 
external control; with a way and will, 
so to speak, of its own that must be 
respected and waited for. Classical 
examples in Wetstein, Kypke, Raphel. 
etc,—xapmodopet, beareth fruit, intran- 
sitive. The following nouns, xéprov, 
ordxuv, are not the object of the verb, 
but in apposition with kapwdv («apmév 
gépet) or governed by ¢déper, understood 
(péper, quod ex Kapwodopet petendum, 
Fritzsche).—Arjpys oitos, this change 
to the nominative (the reading of BD) 
is a tribute to the importance of the 
final stage towards which the stages of 
blade and ear are but preparatory steps 
= then is the full ear. Full = ripe, 
perfect, hence the combination of the 
two words in such phrases as awAvjpy Kai 
tékera Taya0G quoted by Kypke from 
Philo. The specification of the three 
stages shows that gradual growth is the 
point of the parable (Schanz).—Ver. 29. 
mapadot (rapusdw), when the fruit yields 
itself, or permits (by being ripe). The 
latter sense (for which classical usage 
can be cited) is preferred by most recent 
commentators, | 

Vv. 30-32. The Mustard Seed (Mt. 
xiii. 31-32, Lk. xiii. 18, 19),—Ver. 30. amas 
. + - OGpev (vide above). This introductory 
question, especially as given in the tex 
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> AY lol A a a ‘ a 
Tev éoTt téy éwl Tijs yis* 32. Kal Grav omaph, dvaPalver, Kat 


, a -~ 
yivetat wévtwy Tdv Aaxdvev peilwv,) Kal aovet KAdSous peyddous, 


@ote Suvac8at b3d Thy oKvdy attTod TA 
Knvoiv.” 


METEWa TOU OUpavod KaTac- 


‘ A A a 
33- Kat tovatrars wapaBodats moddais éAdder adrots 


tov Adyor, Kabas WSvvavto dxovew: 34. xwpis 5¢ wapaPod*js otk 


> hex > , a a n 
€hdder adtois~ Kar iSlay $e rots padntals adtod ? “émdhue mdyta. d cf, Acts 


35+ KAI Adyer adtots év éxetvy TH Hpepa dias yevouerns, “ At- 


1 peiLov mavtwv Tov Aax. in BCL 33. 
2 ros Bois 2.0. in K8BCLA. 


of W.H., is very graphic = how shall we 
liken the Kingdom of God, or in (under) 
what parable shall we place it? The 
form of expression implies that some- 
thing has been said before creating a 
need for figurative embodiment, some- 
thing pointing to the insignificance of 
the beginnings of the Kingdom. The 
two previous parables satisfy this re- 
quirement = the word fruitful only in a 
few, and even in them only after a time. 
What is the best emblem of this state 
of things?—Ver. 31. @s Kékko: os 
stands for épordc@pev = let us liken it 
to a grain, etc.; kdxxov would depend 
on OGpev.—és bray crap . . . Kal dtav 
omapy: the construction of this passage 
as given in critical texts is very halting, 
offering a very tempting opportunity for 
emendation to the scribes who in the 
T. R. have given us a very smooth read- 
able text (vide A. V.). Literally it runs 
thus: ‘which when it is sown upon the 
earth, being the least of all the seeds 
upon the earth—and when it is sown,” 
etc. The R. V. improves this rugged 
sentence somewhat by substituting 
“yet” for “and” in last clause. It is 
hardly worth while attempting to con- 
strue the passage. Enough that we see 
what is meant. In the twice used Srav 
arapjj, the emphasis in the first instance 
lies on 8tav, in the second on omapy 
(Bengel, Meyer). By attending to this 
_ we get the sense: which being the least 

of all seeds when it is sown or at the 
time of sowing, yet when it is sown, 
after sowing, springs up, etc.—p.txpdtepov 
dv is neuter by attraction of oweppdtwy, 
though xéxx@ going before is masculine. 
—Ver. 32. peilov w. T. Aaxdvey, the 
greatest of all the herbs, still only an herb; 
no word of a tree here as in Matthew and 
Luke, though comparatively tree-like in 
size, waking great boughs (kAddous 


XiX. 39. 


D has the same order with pefwv. 


peyddous), great relatively to its kind, 
not to forest trees. Mark’s version here 
is evidently the more original. 

Vv. 33, 34. Conclusion of the parable 
collection (Mt. xiii, 34, 35).—Wer. 33. 
ToLavTALS We We, with such parables, 
many of them, He was speaking to 
them the word, implying that the three— 
sower ; blade, ear and full corn; mustard 
seed—are given as samples of the utter- 
ances from the boat, all of one type, 
about seed representing the word, and 
expressing Christ’s feelings of disappoint- 
ment yet of hope regarding His ministry. 
Many is to be taken cum grano.—xralas 
nduvavro Gxovery = as they were able to 
understand, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, implying 
that parables were employed to make 
truth plain (De Wette).—Ver. 34. opts 
awapaBodjs, etc., without a parable He 
was not wont to speak to the people, 
not merely that day, but at any time.— 
éwéAve, etc., He was in the habit of 
interpreting allthings (viz., the parables in 
private to His own disciples, the Twelve, 
cf. értkvaaws, 2 Peter i. 20). This does 
not necessarily imply that the multitude 
understood nothing, but only that Jesus, 
by further talk, made the disciples under- 
stand better, Yet on the whole it must 
be admitted that in his account of 
Christ’s parabolic teaching Mark seems 
to vacillate between two opposite views 
of the function of parables, one that 
they were used to make spiritual truths 
plain to popular intelligence, the other 
that they were riddles, themselves very 
much needing explanation, and fitted, even 
intended, to hide truth. This second 
view might be suggested and fostered 
by the fact that some of the parables 
express recondite spiritual truths. 

Vv. 35-41. Crossing the lake (Mt. 
viii. 18, 23-27, Lk. viii. 22-25).—év éxelvy 
@. Hy) on that day, the day of the parable 
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Adwpev ais 13 mépay.” 
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IV. 36—41. 


36. Kal ddévres tdv Sxhov, wapahap- 


eat 32 in Bdvovow adtdv ds hv ev TH mrotw: Sat Gdda *Sé! whordpra ? fy 


t. x, 18. Pee = 
John vi. [LET GUTOU. 


37. Kat yiverat Aathap dvénou peydry ®- ra S€4 kdpara 


Pont ereBahdev eis Td Motor, Sore ab7d Sy yepiLecOar.® 38. nal fy 


f here only 
in same 


adtas® emi? rH mpdpvy emt 1d © mpockepddaroy xabedSwv- Kal 


sense. n 
g here only, Steyecpouow® adrdv, Kai Aéyousw adto, “ AiSdoxahe, od ™péder 
h 


nee gor Ste drohdupeba ; ™ 


kai etre tH Oaddoon, “ Lida, wepipwoo.” 
ihere. Mt.xal éyévero yadyvn peyddn. 


viii. 26. 2 
Rev. xxi. €OTE OUT; 


A 7.9 7» ’ = 
TWWS OUK exeTe TLOTtY ; 


39. Kal Sreyepbels emetinnoe TH dvépo, 


Kai éxdmacev 6 dvepos, 
40. Kal elmev adtois, “Ti 'Sechor 
41. Kal époByOnoay 


$éBov péyay, kal edeyov mpds ddAndous, “Tis dpa obtds éotiy, St 


kal 6 dvepos kal 4 Oddacoa Swaxovouow 1? aitd ;” 


148BCLA omit 8¢ found in D; no other instance of kat . . . Sein Mk 


2 hora in HABCDAL. 
4 xat ra for ra Se in SBCDLA. 


3 peyoAn avepov in BDLA, 


5 wore Sq yeprler Oar To wAolov in HABCDLA: rugged style, but none the less 


likely to be’true. 
6 autos Hy in NBCLA. 
8 eyarpovorv in SBCA. 
10 yraxove in BL (W.H.). 


discourse, the more to be noted that 
Mark does not usually trouble himself 
about temporal connection. —8.éAdwpeyv, 
let us cross over, spoken to the Twelve, 
who are in the boat with Jesus.—Ver. 
36. This verse describes the manner in 
which Christ’s wish was carried out—it 
was in effect a flight along the only line 
of retreat, the shore being besieged by 
the crowd = leaving (adévres, not dis- 
missing) the crowd they carry Him off 
(avehunt, Grotius) as He was in the 
ship (@s hv = as elxev) sine apparatu 
(Bengel) and sine mord; but there were 
also other boats with Him, #.e., with His 
boat. This last fact, peculiar to Mark, 
is added to show that even seawards 
escape was difficult. Some of the people 
had got into boats to be nearer the 
Speaker. The 8 after dA\a, though 
doubtful, helps to bring out the sense, 
This is another of Mark’s realisms,— 
Ver. 37. yiverat Naika: cf, Jonah i. 
4, éyévero KAUdwv peyas.—éreBaddey, 
were dashing (intransitive) against and 
into (ets) the ship.—yepileo Bat, so that 
already (48y) the ship was getting full, 
—Ver. 38. TO mpooKkepadatoy, the 
peioys a part of the ship, as indicated 
y the article (Bengel); no soft luxurious 
pillow, probably of wood (Theophy., 
Euthy.); ‘the leathern cushion of the 
steersman’’ (Maclear, Camb, N. T.); 


So NCA, but with avtw before verb. 


7 w in SABCDLA. 
9 outa in NBDLA (W.H.). 
Vide below. 


the low bench at the stern on which the 
steersman sometimes sits, and the captain 
sometimes rests his head to sleep (Van 
Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 62).—Ver. 39. 
Observe the poetic parallelism in this 
verse; wind and sea separately addressed, 
and the corresponding effects separately 
specified: lulled wind, calmed sea. The 
evangelist realises the dramatic character 
of the situation. —odra, tedipwoo, 
silence! hush! laconic, majestic, pro- 
bably the very words, —éxémwacey, ceased, 
as if tired blowing, from xéqog (vide at 
Mt. xiv. 32).—Ver. go, i Sedo, etc., 
duality of expression again. Matthew 
gives the second phrase, Luke the gist 
of both.—Ver. 41. éoByOnoav >. p.: 
nearly the same phrase as in Jonah i. 
16.—tls Gpa ottdés, who then is this? 
One would have thought the disciples 
had been prepared by this time for any- 
thing. Matthew indeed has ot av@pwot, 
suggestive of other than disciples, as if 
such surprise in them were incongruous. 
But their emotional condition, arising 
out of the dangerous situation, must be 
taken into account. For the rest Jesus 
was always giving them surprises; His 
mind and character had so many sides. 
—traxover, singular, the wind and the 
sea thought of separately, each a wild 
lawless element, not given to obeying: 
even the wind, even the sea, obeys Him! 


Vv. 1—6, 
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V. 1. KAI 4\Oov eis 73 wépav tijs Oadrdoons, els Thy xdpay Tar 


Fadapyvav.! 


2. kat éfehOdvre adtw 2 éx tod mAoiou, eb0dws driv- 


tysev® aire éx tov pynpetwv GvOpwros év mvedpate dxabdpra, 3. os 


thy “katotknow etxev év Tors pyypetors*> Kal ore GAUcecww oddels 5 a here only 
Blvaro abtdv Shoat, 4. Sid Td adtdv wohAdnrs weBais Kal dAdoeot b here and 


SedSdo0ar, nat “Steomacba iw’ abtod tas dAUcets, kal Tas médas 
curtetpipOar, Kai ovdels adtiv toxue® *Sandoa: 5. Kat Siamartds 
vuxtds Kal tpépas ev Trois Specs Kat év Trois pyypaow” Fv Kpdlov 
6. “Sav 8é5 tdv “Incody awd 


Kat *xartaxdmreav éautov Bots. 


in Acts 

xxiii. 10. 
¢ is iii. 7, 
d here only 

in N.T, 


1 Tepaoyvev in SBD it. vg. (Tisch., W.H.). 
2 eEeMMovros avTov in SBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 urnvrygev in SBCDLA; B omits ev@us. 


4 nyqpact in SABCLAZ, 


5 ovde advoe ovKert ovders in BCL; for ovde and ovxers ovders the consensus is 


greater (+ ${DA). 
6 wrx vev avtoy in many uncials. 


1 & ros py. Kas e ToLS op. in the best copies. 


CHAPTER V. THE GERASENE Dz- 
moniac. THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 
[HE Woman witH AN Issug. This 
group of incidents is given in the same 
order in all three synoptists, but in 
Matthew not in immediate sequence. 
—Vv. 1-20. The Gerasene Demoniac 
(Mt. viii. 28-34, Lk. viii. 26-39).—Ver. I. 
els Thy XOpav T. Tepacnvav : on the pro- 
per name to the place vide at the parallel 
place in Mt.—Ver. 2. éfeX. adrov... 
tmyvrygev ato ; note the correction of 
style in Luke. Mark’s incorrectness is 

- to be preferred as emphasising the fact 
that the meeting with the demoniac 
took place immediately after leaving the 
boat. Just on that account the ei6vs 
before tawjvtyoev (omitted in B) is un- 
necessary.—éx T. pynpetwv, from the 
tombs, as in Mt., é« ris wéAews in Lk. ; 
the former doubtless the fact. Luke’s 
phrase probably means that he belonged 
to the city, not necessarily implying that 
he came from it just then (vide Lk. 
viii. 27, last clause).— VV. 3-5 elaborately 
describe the man’s condition, as if the 
evangelist or rather his informant (Peter) 
were fascinated by the subject; not a 
case of idle word-painting, but of realistic 
description from vivid, almost morbid, 
recollection. Holtzmann (H. C.) refers to 
Is. Ixv. 4, 5, as if to suggest that some 
elements of the picture—dwelling in 
tombs, eating swine’s flesh—were taken 
thence.—rhv Kat., the, i.e. his dwell- 
ing, implying though not emphasising 
constant habit (perpetuum, Fritzsche), 
Lk., “for a long time ’’.—ov8e, ovKérL, 


8 xar Sov in SBCLA. 


ovSels: energetic accumulation of neg: 
atives, quite in the spirit of the Greek 
language. At this point the sentence 
breaks away from the relative construc- 
tion as if in sympathy with the untam- 
able wildness of the demoniac.—Ver. 4 
tells how they had often tried to bind 
the madman, feet (mé8ats) and hands 
(Aveo, with chains, for the hands here, 
in contrast to wé8ats, chains for the feet; 
usually it means chains in general).— 
ouvtetpip0as ; the use of a distinct verb 
in reference to the fetters suggests that 
they were of different material, either 
cords (Meyer) or wooden (Schanz), and 
that we should render ovvter., not 
‘‘ broken in pieces’ (A.V.), but rubbed 
through as if by incessant friction.—Ver. 
5. As the previous verse depicts the 
demoniac strength, so this the utter 
misery of the poor sufferer.—é.a wavTds 
VUK. kK. }pép., incessantly night time and 
day time, even during night when men 
gladly get under roof (Weiss, Mc.- 
Evang.) and when sleep makes trouble 
cease for most: no sleep for this wretch, 
or quiet resting-place.—év 7. pvijpace Ke 
é. 7. peo, in tombs or on mountains, in 
cave or out in the open, there was but 
one occupation for him: not rest or 


‘sleep, but ceaseless outcry and self- 


laceration (kpdfov, KataxédmrTev éavr. 
AiGors). 

Vv. 6-13. Meeting with fesus. This 
desperate case will test Christ’s power to 
heal. Madness, as wild and untamable 
as the wind or the sea. What is going 
to happen ?—Ver.6, dad paxpdOev, from 
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paxpddey, ESpape Kal wpocertyycey adtd,! 7. 
peydhy elwe,? “Ti enol Kai gol, "Incod, vie tod 
“Spkitw ce tov Ocdv, py pe Pacavioys.” 8. 
“"EtehOe, 7d tvedna TO axdOaptov éx tod dvOpdmou.” g. Kat 


e Acts xix. 
13 (same 
const.). 


éxnpdta abtdy, “Ti cot Svopa ®;” 
Svopd por,® Ste woddol écpev.” 
tva pa) adtods dwoatethn ® fw THs xdpas. 


KATA MAPKON 


Vv. 


kal xpdfas wri 
Ocotd Tod Hiplorou ; 


éheye yap att, 


Kal direxpi6n, Méyur, “ Aeyedv* 
10. Kat mapexddet adtov modhd, 
Il. fy dé exet mpds TA 


Spy? ayéhy Xolpwv peydhyn Bookopévy> 12. Kai wapexdhecay adrév 
ardvtes of Saipoves® Aéyorres, “ Ménpov ipas els Tods Xolpous, tva 


€is avToUS eich Owpev.” 


13. Kal émérpepev adtois edbéws 6 “Inaois.® 


kat e&ehOdvra Ta mvedpata Ta axdQapta eioHOov eis Tos Xotpous- 


kal Sppycev i dyéhy Kata Tod kpypvod eis thy Oddaccavy: joav & 


¢ 10 


1 avrov in $$BCLA instead of the more usual avrw of T.R, 


2 Keyes in NABCLAZ. 


3 ovopa. cot in most uncials, D has cov ov. (so in Lk.). 
4 Kot Aeyer avtw Acyrov in $RBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 BD add ectw. 
T rw ope in all uncials, 
9 SSBCLA omit elews 0 |. 


afar, a relative expression, 2 favourite 
pleonasm in Mk. (xiv. 54, xv. 40).— 
mpocexvyynoev : worshipful attitude, as 
of one who feels already the charm or 
spell of Him before whom he kneels; 
already there is a presentiment and com- 
mencement of cure, though not yet wel- 
come.—Ver. 7. tT. 0. Tot twiorov; Mt. 
has rou Qe00 only. Luke gives the full 
expression=the Son of God Most High. 
Which is the original? Weiss (Meyer) 
says Mt.’s, Mk. adding +. typ. to prepare 
for the appeal to One higher even than 
Jesus, in épxitw following. But why 
should not the demoniac himself do that ? 
—épxl{o: in classics to make swear, in 
N. T. (here and in Acts xix. 13) to adjure 
with double accusative; not good Greek 
according to Phryn.; épxéw the right 
word.—py pe Bacavlons: no mpd 
katpod as in Mt., the reference ap- 
parently to the present torment of de- 
moniac or demon, or both; either shrink- 
ing from cure felt to be impending.— 
Ver. 8. @\eyev yap, for He was about to 
say: not yet said, but evident from 
Christ’s manner and look that it was on 
His tongue ; the conative imperfect 
(Weiss).—Ver. 9. +t wot dvopa ; instead 
of saying at once what He had meant 
to say, Jesus adopts a roundabout 
method of dealing with the case, and 
asks the demoniac his name, as if to 


Savra aoc, in BCA. D has avrovs. 
8 wavres ot Satp. omit NBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 
10 SSBCDLA omit yoav Se. 


bring him into composure.—Aeytov : 
from the Roman legion not a rare sight 
in that region, emblem of irresistible 
power and of a multitude organised into 
unity ; the name already naturalised into 
Greek and Aramaean. The use of it by 
the demoniac, like the immediate recog- 
nition of Jesus as a God-like person, 
reveals a sensitive, fine-strung mind 
wrecked by insanity.—Ver. 10. wapexa- 
Ae: he, Legion, in the name of the de- 
mons, beseeches earnestly (wo\AG) that 
He would not send them (atrva) out of 
the region (xy@pas). Decapolis, beloved 
by demons, suggests Grotius, because 
full of Hellenising apostate Jews, teste 
Joseph. (A. J., xvii., 11).—Ver. 11. éxet, 
there, near by. Cf. Mt. vili. 30.—wpds 
7 Spar; on the mountain side.—Ver, r2. 
awépiov; send us into the swine; no 
chance of permission to enter into men ; 
no expectation either of the ensuing 
catastrophe.—Ver. 13. Kal éwérpetev: 
permission, not command, to enter; in 
Mt. not even that, simply a peremptory : 
Depart! Vide notes there.—eloq\Oor : 
an inference from the sequel ; neither 
exit nor entrance could be seen. There 
was doubtless a coincidence between the 
cure and the catastrophe.—@s Soy {Aron : 
about 2000, an estimate of the herds 
possibly exaggerated. —érviyovro (Tvlya, 
to choke), were drowned, used in this 


7—19. EYATTEAION 

&s Swyroe* nat enviyovro év rf Oaddooy. 14. OF Bé Bdckovres 
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1 kat or Boo. avrovs in $SBCDLA. 


2 amny. and yAGov in BL (CD have arny.). 


3 kat omitted in NBDLA. 
5 per avrov y in KABCLA: 
Tamay. in $BCA. 


sense in Joseph., A. J.,x., 7, 5, regarding 
Jeremiah in the dungeon. 

Vv. 14-20. Sequel of the story.—Ver. 
14. els Thv wédw, etc.: the herds of 
course ran in breathless panic-stricken 
haste to report the tragedy in the city 
and in the neighbouring farms (&ypots). 
—kat 7A@ov, etc.: and the people in 
town and country as naturally went to 
see what had happened. Their road 
brings them straight to Jesus (ver. 15), 
and they see there a sight which 
‘astonishes them, the well-known and 
dreaded demoniac completely altered in 
manner and aspect: sitting («aOrjpevov) 
quiet, not restless ; clothed (ipariocpévov 
here and in Lk. viii. 35), implying pre- 
vious nakedness, which is expressly 
noted by Lk. (viii. 27), sane (swpov- 
ovvra), implying previous madness, For 
this sense of the verb vide 2 Cor. v. 13. 
Some take the second and third participle 
as subordinate to the first, but they 
may be viewed as co-ordinate, denoting 
three distinct, equally outstanding, 
characteristics: ‘‘sedentem, vestitum, 
sanae mentis, cum antea fuisset sine 
quiete, vestibus, rationis usu » (Bengel) 
— all this had happened to the man who 
had had the Legion! (tov écy. T- 
Aeyiava)—toynxdra, perfect in sense 
of pluperfect. Burton, § 156.—époBy- 
@yoav: they were afraid, of the sane 
man, as much as they had been of the 
insane, i.¢., of the power which had pro- 
duced the-change.—Ver. 16. The eye- 
witnesses in further explanations to their 


4 exBawvovros in NABCDLAZ 33. 
® For o Se |. the same authorities have simply Kas, 
8 9 xuptos cot in BCA. 


employers now connect the two events 
together—the cure and the catastrophe— 
not representing the one as cause of the 
other, but simply as happening close to 
each other. The owners draw a natural 
inference: cure cause of catastrophe, 
and (ver. 17) request Jesus, as a dangerous 
person, to retire.—vpfavro, began to 
request, pointing to transition from 
vague awe in presence of a great change 
to desire to be rid of Him whom they 
believed to be the cause both of it and of 
the loss of their swine. Fritzsche takes 
ipgavro as meaning that Jesus did not 
need much pressure, but withdrew on 
the first hint of their wish.—Ver. 18. 
éuBatvovros, embarking, the same day? 
Jesus had probably intended to stay 
some days on the eastern shore as on 
the hill (iii. 13), to let the crowd dis- 
perse.—iva per’ atrod qj: an object 
clause after verb of exhorting with tva, 
and subjunctive instead of infinitive as 
often in N. T., that he might be with 
Him (recalling iii. 14). The man desired 
to become a regular disciple, Victor of 
Ant., Theophy., Grotius, and partly 
Schanz think his motive was fear lest 
the demons might return.—Ver. 19. 
Jesus refuses, and, contrary to His usual 
practice, bids the healed one go and 
spread the news, as a kind of missionary 
to Decapolis, as the Twelve were to 
Galilee. The first apostle of the heathen 
(Holtz. (H. C.) after Volkmar). Jesus 
determined that those who would not 
have Himself should have His repre- 
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énoinoe,! kal Areno€é ce.” 20. Kal drqd0e kat Hptaro xnpiocew 
dv rf AcxamdXet, dca éroinoey adTa 6 "Inaods- kat mdvtes €OatpaLov. 


21. KAI Siamepdcavtos Tod "Incod év TH mAotw mwadw ets Td wépay, 


ovvyx9 Sxdos mohds ex” adrév, Kal Hv mapa thy Oddaocay. 


Kal i8ou,? épyerar els tav dpytouvaydywv, dvdpate “Idetpos, cat iSav 


auréy, mire, mpds tods mé8as avtod’ 23. Kal mapexddrer® auvrov 


f again 
vii. 25, 


émOijis auth tas xetpas,* Strws® owl Kat Lyoerar.” 5 


Todd, héywv, “Ore 7d ‘Ouydrpidy pou éoxdtws Exer> Wa eXOov 


24. Kat 


GAO per adtod> Kat jxodovOer atta dxAos Todds, Kal cuvéOdtBor 


g Lk. xv. 14. autor. 
Acts xxi, 
24. 2Cor. 
xii. 15. 
Jas. iv. 3. 


1 metrounkev in SABCLY. 


_ 
25. Kal yuvy tus ° obca év pice: aipatos ern SéSexa,’ 26. kal ToA- 
A an lal > fol 
Aa raloica bad wohdGv iatpay, Kat *Samavjcaca Ta wap éauTas® 


2 Omit tov NBDLA. 


5 wapaxader in $3ACL (Tisch., W.H., text), mapexader in BDA (W.H. margin). 


4 ras xelpas avTy in KBCLA. 


5 wa cwOy kat gon in $BCDLA (fyeerat is from Mt.). 


® Omit tis SABCLA (found in D3). 


7 Swdexa ery in NBCLA. 


Savrns in BLE (W.H. text), eaurns in CDA (Tisch., W.H., margin). 


sentative.—emroinker, perfect, the effect 
abiding: hath done for me, as you see.— 
HAenoév we: pitied thee at the time of 
cure. Goa may be understood before 
4A. = and how, etc., or kal #A. may be 
a Hebraising way of speaking for 
éXerjoas oe (Grotius).—Kvpidg: the sub- 
ject to the two verbs = God, as in O. T, 
Sept.—Ver. 20. év tq Aexawdéder: he 
took a wide range; implying probably 
that he was known throughout the ten 
cities as the famous madman of Gerasa. 
What was the effect of his mission in 
that Greek world? Momentary wonder 
at least (€0avpofov), perhaps not much 
more. 

Vv. 21-43. The daughter of Fairus 
and the woman with bloody issue (Mt. 
ix, 18-26, Lk. viii. 40-56).—Ver. 21. 
8xAos odds: the inescapable crowd, in 
no hurry to disperse, gathers again about 
Jesus, on His return to the western 
shore.—tn” airédv: not merely to, but 
after Him, the great centre of attraction 
(cf. mpds a., ii. 13, iv. 1).—mwapa 7. @., 
by the sea (here and there); how soon 
after the arrival the incident happened 
not indicated (cf. Mt. ix. 18 for sequence 
and situation), nor is the motive of the 
narrative, Weiss suggests that the 
Jairus story is given as another instance 
of unreceptivity, ver. 40 (Meyer).—Ver. 
22. els t. 4.: might imply a plurality 


of synagogues, each having its chief ruler, 
But in Acts xiii. 14, 15, one syn. has its 
apxicovdywfou.—Ver.23. Ovydtpidv p.: 
an instance of Mk.’s love of diminutives, 
again in vii, 25.—éoydtws éyet, is ex- 
tremely ill, at death’s door (in Mt. dead), 
stronger than Kaxds éxer; a late Greek 
phrase (examples in Elsner, Wetstein, 
Kypke, etc.), disapproved by Phryn. 
(Lobeck, p. 389).—iva édOdv éariOfs: 
either used as an imperative (cf. 1 Tim. 
i. 3, va mapayyet\ys), or dependent on 
some verb understood, e¢.g., dedpat cov 
(Palairet), Fxw (Fritzsche) ; _ better 
WapaxakG ge, the echo of mwapexdde 
ae before (Grotius. Similarly Euthy. 
ig.). 


So 
in Lk. also.—Ver. 26. Details about the 
case, similarly in Lk., not in Mt.: 
either they expand or Mt. abbreviates.— 
m@oAkG waSotca: no wonder, remarks 
Lightfoot, in view of the endless pre- 
scriptions for such a case, of which he 
gives samples (Hor. Heb.); physicians 
of the empiric or prescientific type.—ra 
wap’ avis, her means, cf. of wap’ adrov, 
iii, 21.—pydéev Oded: nothing profited, 
the subjective negative, pydév, implies 
disappointed expectation.—Ver, 27. 
&xovraca: to simplify the construction 


EYAITEAION 


20—34. 


wdvra, Kal pydev ddednOetoa, GANA pGddov eis Td yetpov éNodca, 
27. éxotcaca! wepi tod “Incod, éMoica év TO Sydw SmicOer, 
Hato tod ipariou avrod> 28. Edeye ydp, ““Ore kav Tov ipatiow 
adtod dpwpor,? cwOjcopot.” 29. Kai edOdws eEnpdvOy  myyi Tod 
aipartos aitis, Kal éyvw TO copare Ste * 
30. kal edOdws 6 "Incods emyvods év aur thy €§ adrod Sdvapty 
ehQoicay, émotpadels ev TH SxAw, Edeye, “Tis pou aro tay 


lara amd THs pdoTiyos. h of. 
Co) 


4 
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ee i, 


évet). 


€ , 2 
LUOTLOY ; 


mepteBhémeto ideitv Thy TOTO Towjoacay. 


31. Kal EXeyov abt@ of padytal adtod, “ Bhémets Tov 
dxdov curOAiBovrd oe, Kal déyers, Tis pou fpato;” 


32. Kat 
33. 7 S€ yuvn poPyfetoa 


‘ -~ ~ 
Kat tpépouca, eiduia & yéyovey én’ adti, iAOe Kat mpocewecer 


‘ lat = 
ait, kal elwev aitd wacay tiv ddijOeav. 


34. 6 S€ elwev adry, 


“Qdyarep,* i wiotis cou cdcwxd ce- Unaye eis cipyyqy, Kal tobe 


1 ea, after ax. in SBCA 33 (Tisch., W.H. 
2 ort cav awpat kav tT. t. in SBCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


a simplification. 


3 SSBCDL omit ew (in AZ al.). A has @. 


of this long sentence (vv. 25, 26, 27) we 
may, with Fritzsche, connect this parti- 
ciple with yvvy, ver. 25, and treat all 
between as a parenthesis =a certain 
woman (whose case was, etc.) having 
heard, etc.—ra wept +. |. The im- 
portance of the 7a ((\*BC*A. W.H.) 
here is that with it the expression means 
not merely that the woman had heard of 
the return of Jesus from the east side, 
but that she had for the first time heard 
of Christ’s healing ministry in general. 
She must have been a stranger from a 
distance, ¢.g., from Caesarea Philippt, 
her home, according to Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl., vii., 18), her house identifiable with 
a statue reproducing the gospel incident 
before the door; possibly a heathen, but 
more probably, from her behaviour, a 
Jewess—stealing a cure by touch when 
touch by one in her state was forbidden 
(Lev. xv. 19-27).—Ver. 29. éEnpaven h 
wny}: perhaps this means no more 
than Lk.’s statement that the flux was 
stopped, but the expression seems chosen 
to signify a complete permanent cure— 
not merely the stream but the fountain 
dried. tT. o.: she was conscious 
that the flow had ceased (¢yvw 814 rot 
odparospykért patvopévov Tois orahay- 
pots, Euthy. Zig.).—Ver. 30. émuyvous 
why... Stvapiv é&ehOotoay, conscious 
of the going forth of the healing virtue; 
&Eed9. is the substantive participle as 
object of the verb emuyvovs, The state- 
ment as given by Mk. (and Lk.) implies 


See below). 
The reading in T.R. is 


4 @vyarnp in BD (W.H.). 


that the cure was not wrought by the 
will of Jesus. But it may nevertheless 
have been so, Jesus may have felt the 
touch, divined its meaning, and con- 
sented to the effect. Vide on Mt., ad loc, 
—ris pov jaro tév ipnatiwv: who 
touched me on my clothes? This verb 
here, as usual, takes genitive both of 
person and thing (Buttmann’s Grammar, 
N. T., p. 167).—Ver. 31. Tov dx. evvOrt- 
Bovrd oe, the crowd squeezing Thee, as 
in ver. 24. The simple verb in iii. 9. 
The compound implies a greater crowd, 
or a more eager pressure around Jesus. 
How exciting and fatiguing that rude 
popularity for Him!—Ver. 32. _jwepue- 
Bdérero: Jesus, knowing well the 
difference between touch and touch, 
regardless of what the disciples had 
plausibly said, kept looking around in 
quest of the person who had touched 
Him meaningfully.—v}v 7. woujoacav: 
feminine, a woman’s touch. Did Jesus 
know that, or is it the evangelist choosing 
the gender in accordance with the now 
known fact ? (Meyer and Weiss). The 
former possible, without preternatural 
knowledge, through extreme sensitive- 
ness.—Ver. 33. of. kal tpép., fearing 
and trembling, the two states closely 
connected and often combined (2 Cor. 
vii. 15, Eph. vi. 5, Phil.-ii, 12),— 
elSvia, etc., explains her emotion: she 
knew what had happened to her, and 
thought what a dreadful thing it would 
be to have the surreptitiously obtained 
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KATA MAPKON 


Vv. 


35. Ent adtod Aaobvros, Epyovrat 


dd Tod dpxiouvaydyou, Aéyovtes, ““Ore 7 Ouydrnp cou amrdbave- 


vt éru oxidAets tov StSdoKadov ;” 


36. ‘O 8€ “Inaots eb0dws! 


Gxovcas? trav dédyov Aadodpevoy A€yer 7H dpxtouraydyw, “Mi 


i Ch. xv.32; PoBod, pdvov ‘aioreuve.” 
Xvi. 16, 17 
(absol.). 


Gdehhor “laxdBov. 


jx Cor. xiii, ydyou, Kal Oewpet OdpuBor,° 


. > a > f4 2 A 3 
37- Kat odx dodijxey od8éva atta 
auvaxohoubjoa, et pi) Métpov* kat “IdxwBov kat “lodvyny tov 
38. Kai Epxetar® eis tov otkov Tod dpxiouva- 


KAatovtras Kai 1édahdLovras modhd. 


I. : i a 
k Mt. ix.23. 39. Kal eicehOdy Aéyer avrois, “Ti *OopuBeiobe Kal KAaiete ; 


Acts xvii. 


5; xx.10,TO Watdlov ovK drébavey, GANA Kabedde.” 


auTou. 


40. Kat kateyéhoy 


6 827 éexBaddy Gravtas,® tapahapBdver tov matépa Tod 


, i 4A > > A ‘ > , a 
madiou kal Thy pytépa Kat Tods pet auvTOU, Kal eiomopeverat Sou 


1 Omit evews RBDLA 


2 gapaxovcas in BLA, changed into axoveas because not understood. 


3 wer avrov in NBCLA. 


4 tov before M1. in SBCA, omitted to conform with lax. laav. 
5 epxovrat in SABCDA, changed into epxerar to agree with Cewper (LE ai.), 


6 kat before kAotoyras in many uncials. 
8 savtas in BRABCLAS ai. 


Tavtos S€ in S$ BCDLA 33. 


benefit recalled by an offended bene- 
factor disapproving her secrecy and her 
bold disregard of the ceremonial law.— 
macav thy adyOerav, the whole truth, 
which would include not only what she 
had just done, but her excuse for doing 
it—the pitiful tale of chronic misery. 
From that tale impressively told, heard 
by disciples, and not easily to be for- 
gotten, the particulars in ver. 26 were in 
all probability derived.—Ver. 34. The 
woman had already heard the fame of 
Jesus (ver. 27). From what Jesus said 
to her she would for the first time get 
some idea of His exquisite sympathy, 
delicately expressed in the very first 
word: @vyarep, daughter, to a mature 
woman, probably not much, if at all, 
younger than Himself! He speaks not 
as man to woman, but as father to child. 
Note how vivid is Mark’s story com- 
pared with the meagre colourless version 
of Mt.! A lively impressionable eye- 
witness, like Peter, evidently behind it. 
Vv. 35-43. The story of Fairus’ 
daughter resumed.—Ver. 35. Gd 7. 
Gpx.c., from the ruler of the synagogue, 
i.e., from his house, as in A.V. (&ard rs 
oixtas +. o., Euthy.). The ruler is sup- 
posed to be with Jesus all the time.— 
Ver. 36. wapaxovcas: might mean to 
disregard, as in Mt. xviii. 17 (with 
genitive). So Meyer; but here probably 


D omits. 


it means overhearing a word not spoken 
directly to Him. The two senses are 
quite compatible. Jesus might overhear 
what was said and disregard its import, 
i.é., act contrary to the implied sugges- 
tion that nothing could now be done in 
the case. The latter He certainly did.— 
aloreve, present, continue in a believing 
mood, even in presence of death.—- 
Ver. 37. guvaxodov0joat: here with 
ped, in xiv. 51, and Lk. xxiii, 49 with 
dative.—tév Mérpov, etc., Peter, James, 
and John; earliest trace of preference 
within the disciple-circle. Not in Mt., 
but followed by Lk. The three chosen 
to be witnesses of a specially remarkable 
event. Perhaps the number of disciples 
was restricted to three not to crowd the 
house.—Ver. 38. @ewpet: what was 
going on within the house appealed to 
both eye and ear; here the scene is 
described from the spectacular side—a 
multitude of people seen making a con- 
fused din (@dpvBov), in which sounds of 
weeping and howling without restraint 
(wodXd) are distinguishable.—kal after 
@épuBov is epexegetic, and kAalovras and 
a&\aXdfovras special features under it ag 
a general. Flute playing (Mt. ix. 23) not 
referred to.—Ver. 40. «ateyé\wv: this 
the point of the story for the evangelist, 
thinks Weiss, hence related after the 
demoniac—common link, the unbelief of 


35—43. VI. 1—2. EYATTEAION 


qv 1d toSlov dvaxeipevov.! 41. Kal Kparjoas tis xepds Tod 
mardiou, Aéyet avrg, “ TadtOd, Kodp.2+” 8 dome pelepynveudpevoy, 
“TS Kopdovov, (cot héyw) eyerpar.”§ 42. Kat edOdws dvéory 1d 
Kopdo.ov Kal weptemdre, qv yap érdv Sddexa~ Kai ééornoay # 
éxotdoe peyddyn. 43. kat Sieote(Aato avTois modhd, iva pydeis 
yvO5 toito* Kal ete SoOijvar aut] payeiv. 

VI. 1. KAI 2é4\Oev exeibev, Kal FAOev® eis thy mwarpida adtod- 
kat dxohouBodow aitd of padytal adrod: 2. Kal yevopevou caB- 
Bdrou, jpgato év tH cuvaywyi Si8doKew™ Kat woddol® dxovovtes 
ééemAjocovto, Aéyovtes, “Md0ev ToUTw taita; Kai tis Hoodia H 
Sobeioa attG,9 Str Kal Suvdpers torairar Sd tov xerpdv abtod 
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1SSBDLA omit avakepevov, an explanatory gloss. 


2 koup In NBCLE 33. 
Tisch., Trg., W.H. 


5 eyeipe in most uncials, 


koupt in DA, which Weiss thinks the true reading against 


4 Add evOus after €eornoav SBCLA 33. 


5 yvo. in ABDL (Tisch., W.H.). yuo in CAZ. 
6 epxerot in $BCLA, changed into nOev to conform to &ndbev. 


7 Si8ac. ev TH ov. in NBCDLA. 


8 91 moAAot in BL (Tisch., W.H.). 


9 route in SBCLA, changed into avrw to improve the style. The two tovre 


life-like. 


the people. But surely in this case in- 
credulity was very excusable!—rév 
watépa, etc.: father, mother, and the 
three disciples taken into the sick 
chamber, the former as parents, the 
latter as witnesses.—Ver. 41. Tadt0d, 
kovp, maiden, rise! first instance in 
which the words of Jesus, as spoken in 
' Aramaic, are given. Jesus may have 
been a bilingual, sometimes using Greek, 
sometimes Syriac. He would use the 
vernacular on a pathetic occasion like 
this, The word Tad.0a, feminine of 


Teli (40), is found in the Hebrew only 
in the plural (orss9).—ver. 42. 


mepieraret, etc.: the diminutive kopdo.oy 
might suggest the idea of a mere child, 
therefore, after stating that she walked 
about, it is added that she was twelve 
eays old. In Mk. only.—Ver. 43. 
Gee eDate that the girl had recovered 
could not be hid, but that she had been 
brought back from death might be. 
Jesus wished this, not desiring that ex- 
pectations of such acts should be 
awakened.—So@fjvat gayeiv: she could 
walk and eat; not only alive, but well: 
“graviter aegroti vix solent cibum 
sumere,” Grotius.—etwev here takes the 
infinitive after it, not, as often, tva with 
subjunctive. 


CuapTer VI. AT NAZARETH. MIs- 
SION OF THE TWELVE. HEROD AND 
Joun. FEEDING oF THE THOUSANDS. 
Sea Incipent. The first two of the 
miscellaneous group of narratives con- 
tained in this chapter (vv. 1-13) are re- 
garded by some (Weiss, Schanz, etc.) as 
forming the conclusion of a division of 
the Gospel beginning at iii. 7, having 
for its general heading: The disciple- 
circle versus the unreceptive multitude. 
Such analysis of the Gospels into distinct 
masses is useful provided it be not over- 
done. 

Vv. 1-6a. Yesus at Nazareth (Mt. 
xiii, 53-58, cf. Lk. iv. 16-30).—Ver. 1. 
et qOev exetOev. It is not said, but it is 
very probable, that this was another of 
Christ’s attempts to escape from the 
crowd into a scene of comparative quiet 
and rest (the hill, iii, 13, the eastern shore, 
v. 1, Nazareth, vi. 1). Mt. gives this 
incident at the close of the parable col- 
lection; Lk. at the beginning of the 
Galilean ministry. Mk.’s connection is 
the most historical, Lk.’s is obviously an 
anticipation. It is the same incident 
in all three Gospels.—rarpléa: vide 
notes on Mt., ad loc.—oi paSyral a. Mt. 
omits this.—Ver. 2. qpfato 88doKe, 
etc.: Jesus did not go to Nazareth for 
the purpose of preaching, rather for rest ; 
but that He should preach was inevit- 
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VI. 


yivovras}; 3. ody obtds Zor 8 téxrwv, 5 ulds Mapias,® ddedpos 


828 "laxdBou kat "lwoy* Kat “lodSa Kat Lipwvos ; 
Adedpal advod dde mpds Hpas;” 
4. Dheye 825 abrois 6 "Ingods, “OT od 
ph ev ri warpids abrod, kal éy tots auyyevéor® Kal év TH oikig 


‘ 2 28 « 
Kal o0K Eloy at 
Kai éoxaySariLovto év abt. 
a” , » > 
EOTL TPOPHTHS GTULOS, Eb 
, 

. 


aitod.”® 5, Kal odk 4SuvaTo éxet odSepiay Suvapi morfjoat,” et 


ph Sdiyous dppdotors émdels tds xeipas, eepdmeuce. 


- 


6. Kat 


a Ch. iti. 34 COadpate® Sid Thy dmoriay aitav- Kal wepiijye Tas kdpas * KiKho 


SiddoKwv. 


1 For ors. . . yeovrat should stand kar at Suvapers ror. Sia 7, Xo ywopevas as in 


SB (W.H,). 


The crude construction suits the mood of the speakers. 


2 \SBCLA before Map. have rns, omitted to assimilate to following names. 
3 xat ade. in WBCDLA. ‘4 lwoyros in BDLA 33. ° kat edeyev in $BCDLA 33. 


6 ovyyevevoly auTov in BLE (Tisch., W.H.). 


7 srornoas ovd. Suv. in RBCLA. 


8 Gavpace in $B (Tisch., W.H., text). T.R. asin CDL (W.H. margin). 


able; therefore, the Sabbath coming 
round, He appeared in the synagogue, 
and spoke.—é@ev tovr@ tavra : laconic ; 
comprehensive, vague question, covering 
the discourse just heard and all that had 
been reported to them about their towns- 
man, with the one word tatta: such 
speech, such wisdom (ris 4 cop{a), such 
powers (Suvdpets, not wrought there), in 
such a well-known person (tovT).— 
Ver. 3. 6 réktwv: avoided by Mt., who 
says the carpenter’s son: one of Mk.’s 
realisms. The ploughs and yokes of 
Justin M. (c. Trypho., 88) and the apocry- 
phal Gospels pass beyond realism into 
vulgarity.—éoxavSahifovro: what they 
had heard awakened admiration, but the 
external facts of the speaker’s connec- 
tions and early history stifled incipient 
faith ; vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 4. év Tots 
ovyyevetow a., among his kinsmen. 
This omitted in Mt., év 7 olklq a. 
covering it.—Ver. 5. ov« 48vvaro, etc., 
He was not able to do any mighty work, 
which is qualified by the added clause, 
that He placed His hands on a few 
ailing persons (4ppearots); quite minor 
cures, not to be compared with those 
reported in the previous chapter. For 
this statement Mt. substitutes: He did 
not there many mighty works.—Ver. 6. 
@avpacev, etc. Jesus marvelled at the 
faith of the centurion. Nazareth sup- 
plied the opposite ground for astonish- 
ment. There Jesus found an amount of 
stupid unreceptivity for which His ex- 
perience in Decapolis and elsewhere had 
not prepared Him. It was the ne plus 
ultra in that line. This wonder Mt. 


omits, merely noting the unbelief as 
cause of the non-performance of miracles. 
We are to conceive of it as bringing 
about this result, not by frustrating 
attempts at healing, but by not giving 
Jesus an opportunity. The people of 
Nazareth were so consistently unbeliev- 
ing that they would not even bring their 
sick to Him to be healed (Klostermann), 
and, as Euthy. Zig. remarks, it was not 
fitting that Jesus should benefit them 
against their will (ovx Se. Bratwe step- 
yeretv avtous). 

Vv. 6b-13. Mission of the Twelve 
(Mt. x. 1-15, Lk. ix. 1-6).—Ver. 6b 
may either be connected with the fore- 
going narrative, when it will mean that 
Jesus, rejected by the Nazareans, made 
a teaching tour among the villages 
around (Fritzsche, Meyer), or it may be 
taken as an introduction to the following 
narrative = Jesus resumes the réle of a 
wandering preacher in Galilee (i. 38, 39) 
and associates with Himself in the work 
His disciples (Schanz, Weiss, Kloster- 
mann, etc.). This brief statement in 
Mark: and He went round about the 
villages in a circle teaching, answers to 
Matt. ix. 35-38, where the motive of the 
mission of the Twelve is more fully ex- 
plained.—Ver. 7. ‘*p§aro, etc.: Jesus 
calling to Him (mpookadeirar, vide iii. 
13) the Twelve began at length to do 
what He had intended from the first 
(Weiss), viz., to send them forth as 
missioners (&trooré\Aewv).—5vo Svo, two 
(and) two, Hebraic for xara or dvd Svo; 
two together, not one by one, a humane 
arrangement.—éS{8ov, imperfect, as 
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7- KAI mpookaNettar tos Bd8exa, kal Hptato adtods &rooTd\New 
*Suo Svo, kat €Si80u adtots efouciay Tay Tveupdtwv Tov dkabdptwy, b here only 
8. Kai mapryyethey adtois, iva pndev alpwow eis d8dv, et ph AdBSov (Gen, vi 
6 . 4 UA a 1 2 , c ‘ 2 19, 20). 
povov: pi) mhpay, pi) Gptov,’ pi eis thy Lovny °xadkdv> 9. ANA’ c Ch. xii4r 


*Gmodedepévous *oavddhia> nal “ph érddonc0e? Sto yuTdvas. 


o> d Acts xii. 8, 
Eph. vi. 15. 


10, Kai éheyev adrois, ““Omou édy eicedOnre eis oixiay, eked pévere (is axa 


Ews Av e€€hOnte exeiOev. 


II. cai Score ay ph Sdgwvtar® yas, 


(Is. xx. 2. 
Judith x. 
4; XVi. 9). 


pydé dxovowow sydy, éxmopeudpevor exetOev, éxrivdéare tay * xodv £ Rev. xviii, 


tov SroKdtTw tOy Twoddv Guay, eis paptupiov adtois. 


a&phy héyw 19 (=dust). 


piv, dvextdtepov Ector Loddpors 7 Fousppors év tpépa Kpicews, 


TH woder éxeivy.” 4 


12. Kai feNOdvres éxrjpuogov® iva petavoh- 


owor®> 13. Kal Saipdvia moddd ef€Baddov, Kat Hethov eat 


moods dppwdctous kal ébepdmeuor. 


1 un aprov py wnpav in SBCLA. The order of T.R. conforms to Lk. (so in D). 
2 e@vSvcacba: is the reading of W.H. (text), on slight authority. LZ have 


e@Sdvo8a. The T.R. is supported by §ACDA, and is adopted by Tisch., Trg. 


(text), Weiss (W.H. margin), 


3 os av Towos py Sefqrat in $$BLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


The T.R. is an adaptation 


to axovewow in next clause, which refers to the people in the place. 
4 From apy Aeyw vpw to exewy is an importation from Mt. not found in $BCDLA, 
5 exnpvgay in SBCDLA. The imperfect (T.R.) is an assimilation to e&eBaddoyv in 


ver. 13. 


6 peravowew in BDL (Tisch., W.H.). 


exnpugay. 


specifying an accompaniment of the 
mission, not pointing to separate em- 
powerment of each pair.—éfovctay tr. w. 
_%. @, power over unclean spirits, alone 
mentioned by Mark, cf. Matthew and 
Luke.—Ver. 8. e& ph fpaBdov povov: 
vide in Matthew, ad loc.—xahxov: no 
mention of gold and silver, brass the 
only money the poor missionaries were 
likely to handle.—Ver. 9. GAG... 
gavdddta, but shod with sandals.— 
pnde trodijpara, says Matthew, recon- 
cilable either by distinguishing between 
sandals and shoes (vide on Matthew), or 
by understanding pn8é before trodcdepeé-’ 
vous (Victor Ant.).—8t0 xtTdvas: In 
Mark the prohibition is not to wear 
(évSvcnobe) two tunics, in Matthew and 
Luke not to possess a spare one. The 
sentence in vv. 8, 9 presents a curious 
instance of varying construction : first Wa 
with the subjunctive after wapyyyetAev 
(ver. 8), then jwoSeSepévovs, implying an 
infinitive with accusative (mopeverOar 
understood), then finally there is a 
transition from indirect to direct narra- 
tion in ph evSvenoGe.—Ver. 10. éxet, 
dxeiOev, there, in the house; thence, 


peravonowor (NCA) sympathises with 


from the village.—Ver. 11. Kal ds dv 7. 

. . ty@v: another instance of incon. 
sequent construction beginning with a 
relative clause and passing into a con- 
ditional one = and whatever place does 
not receive you, if (éav understood) they, 
its people, do not listen to you (so 
Schanz and Weiss in Meyer).—tmoxdra, 
the dust that is under your feet, instead 
of é« and awd in Matthew and Luke. 
The dust of theiy roads adhering to your 
feet, shake it off and leave it behind you. 
Vv. 12, 13 report the carrying out of the 
mission by the Twelve through preach- 
ing and healing.—tva peravooo.v: the 
burden of their preaching was, Repent. 
Luke has the more evangelic term, 
evayyeArlépevor, The other aspect of 
their ministry is summed up in the 
expulsion of many demons, and the cure 
of many suffering from minor ailments, 
a&ppdatous (cf. ver. 5). In Mark’s account 
the powers of the Twelve appear much 
more restricted than in Matthew (cf. x. 
8). The use of oil in healing (éAatg) is 
to be noted. Some have regarded this 
as a mark of late date (Baur). Others 
(Weiss, Schanz) view it as a primitive 
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g 1 Cor. iii. 
13; xi 


i. 13. a A 
h vide Mt. tyép0n,? kal 81d todT0 *évepyotow ai Suvdpers ev abs. 


Xilv. 2. 


dotiv, 44 ds els tay mpopyTov.” 


KATA MAPKON 


deyov, “Ore ‘HAlas éotiv:” 


VI. 


14. Kat jKousey & Bactheds ‘Hpddns, (© pavepdv yap © éyévero 13 
be: Phi Svopa adtod,) kat Edeyer,! ““Ore “lwdvwns 6 BamtiLev éx vexpdv 


nm 32 


15."Ador® 
Gor Be Eheyov, ““Ore mpopytys 
16. "Akotoas Sé 6 “HpwSns etrev,® 


“"Ori5 dy ey dmexepddioa “lwdvyny, obtés’ éotw abtds HyépOy 


éx vexpav.” 7 


17. Adtés yap 5 ‘HpdSns dtootethas éxpdryge Tov 


"lwdvyny, Kal ednoev adtov év THe gudakq, Bd “HpwSidda thy 
yuvaika Atwrou toi ddehpod adrod, Sr adtiy § éydpnoer. 


1 So in NACLAE (Tisch., W.H., margin). 


3 eynyeptat ex vexpwy in HBDLA 33. 
3 Many uncials add 8«. 
5 eXeyev in SBCLA 33. 


Vide below. 


“SBCL omit eorw y (Tisch., W.H.). 
6 or: omit BDL 33. 


7 For ovros .. . ex vex. S$BLA have simply ovros nyep9n. 


8 ry is found only in minusc. 


practice (vide James v. 14). Many con- 
jectural opinions have been expressed 
as to the function or significance of 
the oil. According to Lightfoot and 
Schéttgen it was much used at the time 
by physicians, 

The instructions to the Twelve present 
an interesting problem in criticism and 
comparative exegesis. It is not im- 
probable that two versions of these 
existed and have been drawn upon by 
the synoptists, one in the Logia of 
Matthew, reproduced, Weiss thinks, sub- 
stantially in Lk. x. (mission of Seventy), 
the other in Mk. vi., used (Weiss) in 
Lk. ix. 1-6, Matthew, according to the 
same critic, mixes the two. Similarly 
Holtzmann, who, however, differs from 
Weiss in thinking the two versions 
entirely independent. Weiss recon- 
structs the original version of the Logza 
thus :— 

1. Mt. ix. 38 = Lk, x. 2, prayer for 
labourers. 

2. Lk. x. 3 = go forth, I send you as 
lambs among wolves. : 

3. Mt. x. 5, 6, go not to Samaria, 
but to Israel only. 

4. Lk. x. 4-11, detailed instructions, 

Vv. 14-16. Herod and Fesus (Mt. xiv. 
I, 2, Lk. ix. 7-9).—Ver. 14. ‘Kovoev: 
Herod heard, what? Christ’s name, +d 
6. a. (pavepdv yap éyév., a parenthesis) ? 
Or all that is stated in vv. 14, 15, court 
opinion about Jesus (from davepdv to 
awpodntev, a parenthesis)? Both views 
have been held, but the simplest view is 
that Herod heard of the doings of the 
Twelve, though it is difficult to believe 


that the report of their mission was the 
first tidings he had received of the great 
work of Jesus, especially in view of the 
understanding between the Pharisees 
and Herodians mentioned in iii. 6. In 
the reports which reached Herod the 
Twelve were merged in their Master. 
He was the hero of the whole Galilean 
movement. Such is the import of the 
statement that His name had become 
known.—Baordeds: strictly, Herod was 
only a tetrarch (Matthew and Luke), but 
it was natural for Mark writing for the 
Roman world to use this title, as it was 
applied freely in Rome to all eastern 
rulers.—#Xeyev, he said, i.e., Herod. 
Yreyov, the reading of BD, and adopted 
by W.H., puts the saying into the mouth 
of the court people. Matthew has taken 
it the former way, Luke the latter, The 
theory that Jesus was John risen looks 
more like the creation of a troubled 
conscience than the suggestion of light- 
minded courtiers, unless indeed it was 
thrown out by them as a jest, and yet it 
appears to be the aim of the evangelist 
first to report the opinions of others and 
then to give the king’s, emphatically 
endorsing one of the hypotheses.— 
éyyyeptat, is risen, and is now alive and 
active, the latter the point emphasised.— 
tvepyovow al §.: vide notes on Matthew. 
—Ver.15. *HAtas, Elias redivivus, with 
extraordinary power and mission.—mpo- 
oyTys, etc., a prophet like one of the 
old prophets, not any of them redivivus. 
Luke understands it in the latter sense. 
—Ver. 16. “lwavvnv: the accusative 
incorporated with the relative clause by 


14—al. 
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18. eye yap & “lwdvyns tH “Hpddy, “OTe ode efeorl oor Exew 


Thy yuvaixa tod ddehpod gov.” 


19. “‘H 8é ‘Hpwodids 


>= bar J a 
ait, Kal HOehev adrdv dwoxteivat’ Kal odx qSuvaTo. 


évetxev i Lk. xi. 53. 
20. 6 yap 


¢ ~ 
Hpddns eboPetro Tdv “lwdvyny, eldds abtdy dvSpa Sixatov Kai dyrov, 


kal cuverjpet adtév: Kal dxotcas ato’, mohhd éwoiet, 
21. Kal yevonerns hpepas edxaipou, Ste “Hpddns Tots 


adtod jKove. 
Ls > A a ,. 3 a 
yeveriots adtol Seimvov éroier* Tots 


Agmopa in SBL. 


Speyioraow adtod Kal Tois’ 


1 xal 7Séws 


j Rev. vi.15,; 
xviii. 23. 


Memph. vers. (R.V., Tisch., Trg., marg., W.H., Ws.). 


erove (T.R.) in ACDANZ®, etc.” Lat. and Syr. verss. 


2 erounoew in NBCDLA. 


attraction both in position and in con- 
struction; vide Winer, § xxiv. 2, and 
Viger, p. 33. The king’s statement is 
very emphatic = the man whom I be- 
headed, John, he is risen’ (that is what it 
all means). 

Vv. 17-29. Story of Herod and the 
Baptist (Mt. xiv. 3-12). Herod's en- 
dorsement of the theory that Jesus is 


John redivivus gives a convenient 
opportunity for reporting here post 
eventum the Baptist’s fate. The report 


is given in aorists which need not be 
translated as pluperfects (as in A. V. 
and R. V.).—Ver. 17. avrés yap 6‘H., 
for the same Herod, who made the 
speech just reported, etc.—7rHv yuvaina 
$iNlamwov: some have supposed that 
the mistake is here made of taking 
Herodias for the wife of Philip the 
tetrarch, who in reality was husband of 
_ her daughter Salome (so Holtz. in H. C.). 

Herodias had previously been the wife of 
arich man in Jerusalem, step-brother of 
Herod Antipas, referred to by Josephus 
(Ant. J., xviii, 5, 4) by the name of 
Herod, the family name. He may, of 
course, have borne another name, such 
as Philip. Even if there bea slip it is a 
matter of small moment compared to the 
moral interest of the gruesome story.— 
Ver.19. 1% 52‘Hp.: the murderous mood 
is by Mark ascribed to Herodias ; in her 
it would certainly be strongest and un- 
checked by any other feeling. In Herod, 
if the mood was there, it was accompanied 
by worthier impulses (vide on Matthew). 
—veiyev, had a grudge (xéAov under- 
stood, so Fritzsche al.) against him 
(avr@, dative of disadvantage); or, kept 
in mind what John had said, treasured 
up against him, with fixed hate and 
purpose of revenge.—kal ovK 7Svvaro, 
and was not able, to compass her end 
for a while.—Ver. 20 gives the reason.— 
&poBeiro, feared, a mixture of reverence 
and superstitious dread towards the 


prophet and man of God.—ovverypet, 
not merely observed him (A. V.)—this, 
too neutral and colourless—kept him 
safe (R. V.) from her fixed malice often 
manifested but not likely to have its way 
with him in ordinary circumstances,— 
Gxovoas wokAG implies frequent meet- 
ings between the Baptist and the king, 
either at Machaerus or at Tiberias.— 
jardper, the true reading, not only on 
critical grounds (attested by NBL), but 
also on psychological, corresponding 
exactly to the character of the -man— 
a Shpvxos advip—drawn two ways, by 
respect for goodness on the one hand, 
by evil passions on the other. He was 
at a loss what to do in the matter of his 
wife’s well-known purpose, shiftless 
(amopeiv, to be without resources) ; half 
sympathised with her wish, yet could 
not be brought to the point.—7Séws a. 
Hovey, ever heard him with pleasure; 
every new hearing exorcising the 
vindictive demon, even the slightest 
sympathy with it, for a time. 

Vv. 21-29. The fatal day.—Ver. 21. 
cixatpov, a day convenient for the long 
cherished purpose of MHerodias; so 
regarded by her as well as by the 
evangelist. She had a chance then, if 
ever, and might hope that by wine, love, 
and the assistance of obsequious guests, 
her irresolute husband would at last be 
brought to the point (Grotius). The 
word occurs again in the N. T., Heb. 
iv. 16, evxatpov PorPevay = seasonable 
succour.—peytotacw (peyiotaves from 
péytoros), magnates, A word belonging 
to Macedonian Greek, condemned by 
Phryn. (p. 196: péya Suvapévor the right 
expression), frequent in Sept. With 
these magnates, the civil authorities, are 
named the chief military men (ytAudpxots) 
and the socially important persons of 
Galilee (wpérois)—an imposing gather- 
ing on Herod’s birthday.—Ver. 22. 
Hpevey, it, the dancing, pleased Herod 
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x'Ardpxotg Kal Tots mpdtors THs TahtAatas, 22. cat etcedOovons THs 
Ouyartpss adtis Tis! “HpwSiddos, kat dpxnoapevys, Kal dperdons? 
15 ‘Hpddn kal tots cuvavaxerpevors, elev 6 Bactheds® 1 Kopacia, 
“Atrnady pe & édv O2dys, kal Sdcw coi-” 23. Kal Suocev aitH, 
“"Ore 6 édv * pe aitjons, Sdow coi, éws tplcous Tis Bacthelas pou.” 
24. “H 8€5 éfehoica etwe tH pytpl adtijs, “Ti aitjoopar®;” 
‘H 8é ele, “Thy Kepadty “lwdvvou tod Bamtiotod.”7 25. Kai 

k Rom. xii, elgehPoica ei0dws peta “omoudis mpds tov Baoihéa, yrHAcaTO, 

mee héyouga, “OédAw tva por Bs e& adris® wi mivax. thy cepariy 
be Bit lodvvou rou Bantiorou. 


Pet. i. 5, 0ta Tods Spkous Kat Tods cuvavaKerpevous® ob HO€Ancev adthy 


26. Kai meptdumos yevépevos 6 Bactheds, 


Judes Gerfaat!9 27. Kal edOéws dmooreihas 6 Bactheds omekouhdtwpa } 


éwéragey évexOjvarl? thy Kehadhv adrod. 


6 S€13 direhOdy dare- 


kepdhicey autév év tH gudakh, 28. Kal iveyxe thy Kepadhy adrod 


~ , 
emi tivaxt, Kal EdwKey adThy TO Kopagiw: Kal Td Kopdotov ZdwKer 


1 For avrys tus NBDLA have avrov (omitting tys), adopted by W.H. contrary, 
Weiss thinks, to all history, all grammar, and the context (vide in Meyer). 


2 For kat apex. NBCL 33 have npeoev. 


3 0 Se Paci. arev in SBCLA 33. 


4 BA have o 7 eav, the most probable reading (W.H. text). 


5 For y 8 SBLA 33 have caw 
7 Bamrifovros in BLA. 

9 avaxeimevous in BCLA. 

1 omexovAatopa in WABL al, 
18 For o 8¢ BCLA have kat. 


and his guests.—r. kopaciy, to the girl, 
as in v. 41-2, not necessarily a child; 
the word was used familiarly like the 
Scotch word “lassie”; disapproved by 
Phryn., p. 73.—alryodv pe. . . Spooev: 
promise first, followed by oath after a 
little interval, during which the girl 
naturally hesitated what to ask.—Ver. 
23. ‘hploouvs, genitive of fptovs, like 
felon (va, plural), a late form = the 
half, of my kingdom: maudlin amorous 
generosity.—Ver. 24. She goes out to 
ask advice of her mother, implying that 
she had not previously got instructions 
as Matthew’s account suggests.—Ver, 
25. evO0ds pera orovdis, without delay 
and with quick step, as of one whose 
heart was in the business, There had 
been no reluctance then on the girl’s 
art, no need for much educating to 
ting her to the point; vide remarks on 
wpoBiBacGeioa in Mt. xiv. 8 Her 
mother’s child.—éfaurijs (supply Spas), 
on the spot, at once; request proffered 
with a cool pert impudence almost out- 


§ airnowpat in SABCDGLA 33. 


efautTyns Sws por in SBCLA. 


10 aGer. autny in $$BCLA. 
33 eveyxat in $$BCA (T.R. in DL). 


doing the mother.—Ver. 26. mep{Auzos 
yevdpevos: a concessive clause, xatarep 
understood = and the king, though ex- 
ceedingly sorry, yet, etc.—Spkovs: there 
might be more oaths than one (vide on 
Matthew), but the plural was sometimes 
used for a single oath. Schanz cites 
instances from Aeschylus and Xenophon. 
—dberijrar a., to slight her, by treating 
the oath and promise as a joke; a late 
word, used, in reference to persons, in 
the sense of breaking faith with (here 
only). Kypke renders the word here: 
“noluit fidem illi datam fallere,” citing 
instances from Diod., Polyb., and Sept. 
—Ver. 27. omekovAdtopa = speculator 
in Latin, literally a watcher, a military 
official of the empire who acted partly as 
courier, partly as a police officer, partly 
as an executioner; illustrative citations 
in Wetstein. The word found its way 
into the Jewish language (here only).— 
Ver, 29 relates how the disciples of John 
buried the carcase of their master.—éy 
Pyne, inatomb. The phrase recalls 


22—33. 


auThy Ti pytpl adrijs. 
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29. Kat dxodoavytes of pabytal aitod 


HAOov, Kal Fpay Td wWrdpa avrod, Kat EOynxay avrd év 7H) pyypeto. 
30. Kal ouvdéyovrat of dadctohor mpds Tov “Ingodv, Kat dimjy- 
yerdav attd wdvta, nal? dca éwoinoay Kai Sea eidagay. 31. kat 
etmev® aurois, “ Acite bpets avtol Kat’ iSiay eis Epnpoy témov, Kat 
dvamavec0e* Sdiyov.” “Hoav ydp of épxdpevor Kai of Smdyorres 


moAKot, Kat ovSé hayetvy nUKatpouy.® 


témov 79 Wotw® Kar’ iSiay. 


32. Kat dmqOov eis Epnpov 


33- Kat elSov attods bmdyortas of 


Sydow,” Kat éréyrwoay adrov® woddol> Kal wel awd woody TOV) Acts iii. rr, 
Yy 6 


médeav 'cuvédpapov exel, kal ™apoqAPov aurous, kai cuviOov mpds 


1 Omit tr» most uncials (D has it). 
3 Keyes in NBCLA 33. 

5 evxatpouv in most uncials, 

7 Omit os ox. NABDLAZ al. 


m Lk. xxii 
47- 

2 Omit kat: NBCDLAZX. 

4 avaravocacbe in BCA. 

Sew mr. ais ep. Towov in NBLA. 


8 BD have eyywoay and without an object (avrov or avrovs). 


to mind the burial of Jesus. Did the 
evangelist wish to suggest for the re- 
flection of his readers a parallel between 
the fate of the Baptist and that of Christ ? 
(So Klostermann). 

Vv. 30-33. Return of the Twelve (Mt. 
xiv. 13, Lk. ix. 10, 11).—Ver. 30 transfers 
us from the past date of the horrible 
deed just related to the time when the 
fame of Jesus and His disciples recalled 
the deed of guilt to Herod’s mind.— 
ouvayovrat of améoroAo. mpos Tov 
*Inoodv, the apostles (here only, and not 
in the technical sense of after days, 

’ but = the men sent out on the Galilean 
mission, the missioners) gather to Jesus. 
Where? after how long? and what has 
Jesus been doing the while? No answer 
is possible. These are’ gaps in the 
evangelic history.—mwdvra Soa éw.: sug- 
gests that they had great things to tell, 
though vv. 12, 13 create very moderate 
‘expectations. The repetition of 60a be- 
fore é&i8afav = how much they had 
taught (** quanta docuerant,” Fritzsche), 
may surprise. The teaching element 
could not be extensive in the range of 
topics. Yet, if it took the form of per- 
sonal narrative concerning Fesus, it 
might be copious enough, and really the 
principal feature of the mission. Vide 
notes on Mt., chap. x.—Ver. 31. tpeis 
avrol, either: you yourselves, vos ipsi, 
without the crowd (Meyer, Schanz), or, 
better: you the same men who have been 
hard at work and need rest (Weiss in 
Meyer, Holtz., H.C.). This sympathy of 
Jesus with the Twelve reflects His own 
craving for rest which He often un- 


successfully strove to obtain.—avarav- 
caoGe, aorist—only a breathing space in 
a life of toil._—ot ép. kai of tway. Many 
coming and going: a constant stream of 
people on some errand; no sooner done 
with one party than another presented it- 
self—no leisure.—ovSe hayetv evxalpour: 
no leisure (cf. e¥xatpos, ver. 21), even to 
eat; imperfect, implying that it was not 
a solitary occurrence. What was the 
business on hand? Probably a political 
movement in Christ’s favour with which 
the Twelve sympathised. Vide John vi. 
15.—Ver. 32. t@ wdolw. The boat 
which stood ready for service (iii. 9).— 
kat’ idiav, privately, .¢., with Jesus only 
in the boat, and without other boats 
accompanying. As to the reason for 
this withdrawal into privacy cf. Mk.’s 
account with Mt.’s (xiv. 13), who con- 
nects with the report of John’s death. 
Beyond doubt, Mk.’s is the correct ac- 
count. The excursion was an attempt 
to escape from the crowd and from 
dangerous illusions ; again without suc- 
cess.—Ver. 33 explains why.—el8oy, etc., 
they (the people) saw them departing.— 
éméyvwoav (or tyvwoav, BD) is better 
without an object (abrovs or atréy) = 
they knew, not who they were, but what 
they were after, where they were going, 
doubtless from the course they were 
steering.—metq (from wetds, adjective, 
689, understood), on foot, by land 
round the end of the lake.—owvé8papoyv, 
they ran together, excited and exciting, 
each town on the way contributing its 
rill to the growing stream of eager 
human beings; what a picture! The 
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adrév.! 34. nat éeOdv efSer 6 “Ingods? moby dxhov, kat éomday- 
xvicby én’ avrois,® dt. fjoav ds mpdBara ph Exovra Troipeva> Kat 
Hpato Si8doKew avtods modhd. 35. Kat 75n Gpas wodhijs 
yevouerns, mpocehOdvres atrd* ot pabyral adrod héyouow,** “Ore 
Zpnpds éotw 6 témos, Kal 78y Spa wohAy - 36. dmdducov autous, 
iva darehOdyres eis TOS KUKAw Gypols Kal Kdpas, dyopdowaw EauTois 
&prous®+ ri yap ddywow odx Exovow.”> 37. “O Sé daoxpiets 
elev atrots, “Adte avrois Speis payeiv.” Kat déyouow ard, 
“*AmehOdvres &yopdowper Staxociwy Snvapiwy ® dprous, Kal Sapev™ 
adrois payeiv.” 38. ‘O 8€ Aéyer aurois, “Mécous aprous eéxere ; 
Sudyere kal® ere.” Kat yvdvres héyour, “ Névre, Kat 800 ixOdas.” 
39. Kat émératey adrots dvaxdivar® mdvtas cupmdcra cuptréata, emt 
TO xdwpS xdptw. 40. Kal dvémecov mpaciat mpactat, dva 1? éxatdy 
kal dvd! wevrjxovta. 41. Kal MaBdy tods wévTe Gprous Kal Tos 
So ixOvas, dvaPddpas eis Tdv oupardy, evhdynoe- Kal KatéxAace 
rods dprous, kat é8iSou trois pabytais adtod’ iva wmapaQGow 12 aérois- 
kal Tods S00 ix@sas épepice Waor- 42. Kal Epayov mdvtes, kal 
éxoptdcOnoay: 43. Kat jpay Khaopdrwy Sddexa kodivous mAnpets,!? 


1S9BLA omit kat cvvn Pov pos avtov (Tisch., W.H.). 2 Omit ol. NAB al. pl. 


3 ew avrovs in SWBD. 


4 In BA, omitted in \D. 4“ eXeyoy in NBLA. 


5 For aptovs . . . 
6 Syv. Stax. in NABLA. 

8 kat omit NBDL 33. 

0 xara in SBD (Tisch., W.H.). 
12 gapatiQwow in BLA. 


ultimate result, a congregation of 5000. 
This the climax of popularity, and, from 
the fourth Gospel we learn, its crisis 
(chap. vi.).—mpo7\Bov, ‘“outran”’ (A. Vs), 
anticipated = pOavewy in classics. 

Vv. 34-44. The feeding (Mt. xiv. 14-21, 
Lk. ix. 11-17).—Ver. 34. fpgaro 8.8d- 
oxew, He began to teach, constrained 
by pity (éomAayxvicbn), though weary 
of toil and of popularity. To teach; 
Mt. says to heal. There could be few, 
if any, sick in a crowd that had come in 
such a hurry.—Ver. 35. Spas woddjjs, 
it being late in the day.—aoAvs was ex- 
tensively used by the Greeks in all sorts 
of connections, time included; examples 
in Kypke and Hermann’s Viger, p. 137 f. 
The phrase recurs in last clause of this 
verse (Spa wodhrj).—Ver. 37. Syvap. 
Stax. Gprovs, loaves of (purchasable 
for) 200 denarii; the sum probably sug- 
gested by what the Twelve knew they 
were in possession of at the time = seven 
pounds in the purse of the Jesus-circle 


exovotv $YBLA have simply tT. daywouv (Tisch., W.H.). 


7 S8wcopevin NBD. -opey LA (W.H.). 
9 avaxAOynvat in QB. avaxdkwat DLA. 
LD avrov omit NBLA. 


13 B has xAacpara 8. kodivay tAnpwpara (W.H.). 


(Grotius, Holtz., H. C.).—Ver. 39. 
ouprdota ovp. Hebraistic for ava ovp. 
tare S8v0 Svo, ver. 7) = in dining com- 
panies.—éwt +O xAwpd@ yxdptw, on the 
green grass; a reedy, marshy place near 
the mouth of the Jordan at the north end 
of the lake. Vide Stanley’s description 
(Sinai and Palestine).—Ver. 40. mpactai 
mpactal= ava mpacias, in garden flower 
plots, or squares, picturesque in fact and in 
description, bespeaking an eye-witness 
of an impressionable nature like Peter.— 
Ver. 43. Kal pay, etc., and they took 
up, as fragments (KAdopara, BL), the 
fillings (wAnpopara) of twelve baskets.— 
Kal ard tav ixdvwv, and of the fishes, 
either over and above what was in the 
twelve baskets (Fritzsche), or some 
fragments of the fishes included in them 
(Meyer).—Ver. 44. mevraxtoyidAror av- 
Spes, 5000 men: one loaf for tooo! Mt. 
adds: xwpis yvvatkav Kat matdlwy, 
women and children not counted. Of 
these, in the circumstances, there would 


34—S1. EYATTEAION 


44. Kal Hoav ot daydvres Tods dptous doet} 
mevraxtoxio. GvSpes. 45. Kat edOdws Avdyxace tods palytds 
aitod éuBijvar eis 1d motovy, Kal mpodyew eis Td mépay Tpds 
ByOcaiddy, Ews adtés drohvon? Tov Sxdov. 
pevos adrots, dmri\Oev eis TS Spos mpocetgacbar. 47. Kai dwias 
yevonérns, jv TS whotoy éy péow Tis Oaddcons, Kat adtés pdvos 
émt ris yas. 48. Kat elSev® adrods BacanLopévous ev tO 
Qatvew* Fy yap & avepos évayrios adtois. Kai® wept terdpryy 
dudaxhy ris vuxtds Epyerat mpds attous, mepimarav émt rijs 
Gaddoons: Kal 7OeXe mapedOety adtods. 49. ot 5é iddvres abrov 
mepimatoovta émt tis Oaddcons,* edofav pdvtacpa etvar,® Kat 
dvéxpagtay: 50. mdvres ydp adrdv eldov, Kat érapdxOncay. kat 
evOdws® édddnoe pet atrav, Kai héyer autots, “@apceites éyd 
eipt, ph poBeiobe.” 51. Kat dvéBy mpds attods eis 7d whoiov, kat 
éxéwagey 5 Gvepos* Kal Alay éx mepiocol T év éautois éflotavro, Kat 


Kat did tov iy Odwv. 


2 awodver in BL. aodvonis from Mt. 
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46. Kal ™ dwotagd-n Lk. ix. 61; 


xiv. 33. 
Acts xviii. 
18. 


148BDLA omit ace. 


3.8ev in SBDLA, which (D excepted) also omit nat before wept tetaptyy 
gvdakny. evdSey kat is a simplification of the construction. 


4 emu 7. 0. wepiT. in NBLA 33. 


5 ort havTacpa eotw in SQBLA 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 9 Se evOus in BLA. 


TSYBLA omit ex mepircov (W.H.). It suits the situation and may have fallen 
out by oversight, or been omitted as superfluous, though really not so, 


be few, therefore probably not referred to 
by Mk. 

Vv. 45-52. Another sea-anecdote (Mt. 
xiv. 22-33). Luke drops out here and 
does not join his brother evangelists till 
we come to viii, 27.—Ver. 45. ev@vs: no 
time to lose; it was getting late.— 
Avdyxace, vide on Mt.—eis to wépav: 
we are apt to take this as a matter of 
course as = to the other (western) side 
of the lake, and consequently to assume 
that mpds Bydcaiddy points to a Beth- 
saida there, distinct from Bethsaida 
Julias (John i. 44). But the expression 
ets t. 3. may mean from the south end 
of the plain El Batiha, on the eastern 
side, to the north end towards Bethsaida 
Julias, the rendezvous for the night. In 
that case the contrary wind which over- 
took the disciples would be the prevailing 
wind from the north-east, driving them 
in an opposite direction away from 
Bethsaida towards the western shore. 
This is the view advocated by Furrer. 
Vide Zeitschrift des Paldstina-Vereins, 
B. ii. (1879). Holtz., H. C., thinks that 
either this view must be adopted or the 
true reading in the clause referring to B. 


must be that represented in some Latin 
copies: ‘‘trans fretum a Bedsaida,” C. 
Veron. ; ‘*a Bethsaida,” C. Monac.—Ver. 
46. Gmoratdpevos, having dismissed 
them, 7.¢., the multitude; late Greek 
condemned by Phryn., p. 23 (&vAov 
aavu).—Ver. 48. év T@ éadverv, in pro- 
pelling (the ship with oars).—*epl rer. 
gvi., about the fourth watch, between 
three and six in the morning, towards 
dawn.—7OeXe wapedOciv, He wished to 
pass them—“ praeterire eos,” Vul. ; it ap- 
peared so to them.—Ver. 50. Not quite 
an instance of Mark’s habit of iteration: 
explains how they came to think it was a 
phantasm. All saw what looked like 
Jesus, yet they could not believe it was 
He, areal man, walking on the water ; 
therefore they took fright and rushed to 
the conclusion: a spectre!—Ver. 51, 
éxdéaacey, asin iv. 39—Nlav éx weptoood, 
very exceedingly, a double superlative, 
a most likely combination for Mark, 
though é« ep. is wanting in some im- 
portant MSS. and omitted in W.H. 
ve twepexreptogod in Eph. iii. 20.-— 

er, 52 reflects on the astonishment of 
the Twelve as blameworthy in view of 
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VI. 52—56. 


Catpafov.. 52. od yap cuvijxay éwi tots Aptos: fv yap 4 xapdia 


vA 
9 Ch. viii, avrav? ° remwpwpevy. 
1y. John 
xii. 40. 
pe 


ii. 14. 


53- KAI Siamepdcavtes FAOov él thy yiv® Cevncapér,* Kal 
oa Cor. Fporwppicyoay. 54. Kal eehOdvrwy avrav é« Tod whotou, eddéws 
émuyvovtes aurév, 55. meptSpapdvtes® Sdnv tiv mwepixwpov © exeivyy, 


pa Cor. iv. Hp§avro émi tots kpaBBdrors tods Kax@s Exovtas ” wepipépery, 
10, Eph. 


iv. 14. 


Sou jKovov Sti éxet? éote. 


56. Kal Gov ay eicemopedeto eis 


Kopas 48 adders 48 dypods, év tats dyopais érifour ® tods daBevoiv- 
Tas, kal mapexddoury atrdv, iva Kbv Tod Kkpagmedou Tod ipatiou autos 


&povta.: Kat Seo dy Hatovto!° adrod, éodLovto. 


IRSBLA omit car ePavpafoy, which is superfluous, 


2¥For nv yop... 
3 emit. y. yAGov in BLA 33. 
4 ets before Fev. in NBLA 33. 


. avrwv BLA have aAA yy, etc., and ANBE avrey 7 Kap. 


5 wepiedpapov in BLA 33 (with kat before ynpfavro). 


6 ywpav in BLA 33. 


7 exe. omit BLA. 


8 eus before wokers and aypovs in BDA. 


9 eridecav in NBLA. 


the recent feeding of the multitude. 
One might rather have expected a re- 
ference to the stilling of the storm in 
crossing to Decapolis, But that seems 
to have appeared a small matter com- 
pared with walking on the sea. The 
evangelist seems anxious to show how 
much the Twelve needed the instruction 
to which in the sequel Jesus gives Him- 
self more and more. 

Vv. 53-56. The landing (Mt. xiv. 34- 
36).—Ver. 53- mpocwpytobycav (pds 
épplfw from Sppos), they came to anchor, 
or landed on the.beach; here only in 
N. T.—Ver. 55. émwi rots xpaBBarois, 
upon their beds, vide ii. 4.—wepupépew, 
to carry about from place to place. If 
they did not find Jesus at one place, they 
were not discouraged, but carried their 
sick to another place where He was 
likely tobe. Their energy, not less than 
the word kpaBBaros, recalls the story 
in ii, I-12.—8trov AKovoy Sri ory, not; 
wherever He was=Saov jv, but; wher- 
ever they were told He was; éorwy, 
present, from the point of view of those 
who gave the information in indirect 
discourse. Vide on this, Burton, M. and 
T., § 351.—Ver. 56. xepas, wédeus, 
&ypovs : point probably to a wider sphere 
of activity than the plain of Gennesaret. 
This was practically the close of the 
healing ministry, in which the expecta- 
tion and faith of the people were wound 
up to the highest pitch. 


navro in SBDLA 33 al. 


WASHING OF Hanps. 
SYROPHENICIAN Woman. A _ DEarF- 
Mure HEALED.—Vv. 1-23. Concerning 
ceremonial ablutions (Mt. xv. 1-20).— 
Ver. 1. «at connects what follows very 
loosely with what goes before: not tem- 
poral sequence but contrast between 
phenomenal popularity and hostility o 
the religious leaders of the people, in the 
view of the evangelist.—twvés tav ypaz., 
etc., some of the scribes who had come 
from Jerusalem, ¢/f. iii. 22, and remarks 
there.—Ver. 2. Kal l8dvres: the sen- 
tence beginning with these words pro- 
perly runs on to the end of ver. 5, but 
the construction of so long a sentence 
overtaxes the grammatical skill of the 
writer, so it is broken off unfinished 
after the long explanatory clause about 
Jewish customs, vv. 3-4—a kind of 
parenthesis—and a new sentence begun 
at ver. 5=and seeing, etc. (for the 
Pharisees, etc.), and the Pharisees and ° 
scribes, ask; instead of: they ask, etc. 
The sense plain enough, though gram- 
mar crude.—tivas tr. wa0., some of the 


CHAPTER VII. 


disciples, not all. hen? On their 
evangelistic tour? (Weiss; Holtz., 
H. C.) We have here, as in i. 24, a 


case of attraction=seeing some that 
they eat (Sr. éoOlovor, W.H.), for seeing 
that some eat (8tt tives éo.).—aviarors, 
unwashed, added to explain for Gentile 
readers the technical term kowats =pro- 
fane (cf. Rom.. xiv. 14).—Vv. 3-4. Ex- 


VII. 1—6. 


EYAITEAION 
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VII. 1. KAI cuvdyovtar apis abtdy of Gapicaion, Kat twes Tov 
ypoppardéwr, éOdvres dd ‘lepogohipwv: 2. Kal iSdvres Tids Tov 


paOntay adtod “Kowais! xepot, tor gotw dvimrois, éoPlovras } 
prous? éuépparyto®: 3. (ot yap Paptcaio: nai wdvtes of ‘lovdator, 


a ver. 5. 
Acts x. 14. 
Rom. xiv. 
14 Heb. 


édy pr) ?ruypf) vitbwvrar tas Xelpas, ob ecBioucr, Kpatodvtes THY, M9 1, 
mapdSociy Tov mpecButépwr: 4. Kal dad dyopds, dy ph * Bamri- © Lk xi 38. 
cwvtat,* odk éoPiovcr* kal GAAa woddd éorw & mapéA\aBov Kpateiv, 


4 Barricpods wotypiwy Kai feotdy nal xadxiwy Kal KAwév®-) 


d Col. ii. 12. 
Heb. vi. 2; 


” am A ~ . IO. 
5. eweita® émepwrdow aitdv of dapicaior Kal ob YPApparers, « Acts exit 


“Avari ot pabijtat cou od *nepinatoto.” Kata thy wapddoow Tov 
mpeoBurépwv, GAAA dvimros ® xepoly écOloucr Tdv dprov ;” 


21. Rom. 
viii. 4. 


6. ‘0 Se 


dmoxpiOels® elev adtois, “Ort Kaas mpoedrteucey “Hoatas epi 


Spav tav bwoxpitav, ds yéypanrat, ‘Odtos & hads Tois xeiheot pe 
1 ort before Kowats with exOrover in S$BLA 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 sous before aptovs in QBDLNAL. 


3 Omit epeppavro NABLA. It was doubtless introduced to help the construction. 


4$9B have pavticwvrat (W.-H. text). 


5 cat KAtvwy is omitted in NBLA (W.H. marg.), but found in D. 


It might fall 


out by similar ending, and was hardly likely to be added as a gloss, 


6 kat in NBDL 33. 


7 ov rept. ot pad. gov in $$BLA (Tisch., W.H.). 
8 xowats in SBD for avuwrots, which seems an explanatory substitute, 
9 Omitted in BLA 33, also ott before kahws. 


planatory statement about Jewish cus- 
toms, not in Mt.—mdvres ot *lovd.: the 
Pharisees, the thorough-going virtuosi 
in religion, were a limited number; but 
in this and other respects the Jews 
generally followed ancient custom. The 
expression reminds us of the Fourth 
Gospel in its manner of referring to the 
people of Israel—the Jews—as foreigners. 
Mark speaks from the Gentile point of 
view.—7rvyp{j-» with the fist, the Vulgate 
has here crebro, answering to qwvkvd, a 
reading found in &. Most recent inter- 
preters interpret wvyp{ as meaning that 
they rubbed hard the palm of one hand 
with the other closed, so as to make sure 
that the part which touched food should 
be clean. (So Beza.) For other inter- 
pretations vide Lightfoot, Bengel, and 
Meyer.—Ver. 4. am’ dyopas, from mar- 
ket (coming understood=érav Door 
in D), a common ellipsis, examples in 
Raphel, Kypke, and Bos, Ell. Gr., p. 98. 
—javricwvras (SyB), they sprinkle, The 
reading, Bowricwvras (T.R.), may be in- 
terpreted either as= dipping of the hands 
(mersionem manuum, Lightfoot, Wet- 
stein), or, bathing of the whole body. 
(Meyer. “The statement proceeds by 


way of climax: before eating they wash 
the hands always. When they come 
from market they take a bath before 
eating.”)—otnplov, fexrav, yadkiwy: 
the evangelist explains how the Jews not 
only cleansed their own persons, but also 
all sorts of household utensils—alto- 
gether a serious business, that of pre- 
serving ceremonial purity, The two 
first articles, cups and jugs, would be 
of wood; earthen vessels when defiled 
had to be broken (Lev. xv. 12). The 
second word, feorGy, is a Latinism= 
sextus or sextarius, a Roman measure= 
14 English pints; here used without 
reference to contents=wurceus in Vulg. 
—xadrxlwv=vessels of brass. The kat 
xAtvav, added in some MSS., will mean 
couches for meals on which diseased 
persons may have lain (lepers, etc.). 
—Ver. 5. At last we come to the point, 
the complaint of the jealous guardians of 
Jewish custom, as handed down from 
the elders (xara THY wapdsoow 7. 1.), 
against the disciples of Jesus, and in- 
directly against Jesus Himself —8:art 
ov mepimarota. Kara: for this Mt. 
substitutes 5. mapafaivovon 

Vv. 6-13. The reply of Jesus. It con- 
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Ting, 4 8é Kapdia adrav méppw dade dm’ epod. 7. pdrny Se 
oéBovral pe, SiSdcoxovres SiSackahias, évrddpata dvOpdmwv.” 8. 
*Apérvtes yap! rhv évrody tod Ceod, xpateite Thy tapddoow Tov 
aVOpdrwv, Banticpots teotav Kai wotmpiwy, kat ddAa mapdpora 


a A « mf a 
f1Cor.i.19. TOLAUTA WOANG aovetTe. 2 Q. Kal EXeyev adTois, “ Kahds * dbeteite 
Gal.iivarss , 


ili. 15. 


Heb. x. 28. 


Thy évtohhv tod Ccod, iva thy mapddocw buav thpyonte. 10. Mwors 
yop ete, ‘Tina tov watépa cou Kal thy pytépa gous” Kai, *6 
Kaxohoyiv tmatépa  pytépa Bavdtw reXeuTdTw*” IT. ‘Ypets Se 
héyete, "Edy ely Gv8pwros TH Twatpi % TH pyTPl, KopBay, (6 éor, 
Sapov,) 5 dav ef €nod dhernOfs- 12. kal ® 


moujoar TO watpt avtod* H TH pytpl adrod,* 13. dxupodvtes Tov 


, > 
OUKETL Gdiete auTov ouder 


Aéyov Tod Geod TH Tapaddce: Spay 7 wapeddxate- Kal mapdpora 


Towadta wok aroveite.” 14. Kat mpooxadecdpevos mdévta® tov 


15. 


ouddy gory efwev tod dvOpdmou eiomopeuspevoy eis autév, 6 Suvarat 


Sxdov, Edeyev autos, “’Axoveté® pou mdvtes, Kal ouviete.® 


1 yap omitted in BLA. 


2 All after av@pewwv is omitted in }{BLA, and is obviously a gloss taken from 


ver. 4. 
3 Omit kat NBDA. 


“SBDL omit avrov in both places. 


Sarak instead of wavra (substituted for a word not understood) in $BDLA, 


Vulg. Cop. 


6 axoveare in BDL and ovvere in BLA, The presents in T.R. are from Mt. 


sists of a prophetic citation and a counter- 
charge, given by Mt. in an inverted 
order. Commentators, according to 
their bias, differ as to which of the two 
versions is secondary.—Ver. 6, «adds: 
twice used in Mk. (ver. 9), here = appo- 
sitely, in ver. 9 ironically = bravely, 
finely, The citation from Isaiah is 
given in identical terms in the two 
accounts.—Ver. 8, At this point Mk.’s 
account seems secondary as compared 
with Mt.’s. This verse contains Christ’s 
comment on the prophetic oracle, then, 
ver. 9, He goes on to say the same 
thing over again.—Ver. 10. Muwovys, 
Moses ; God in Mt., the same thing in 
Jewish esteem.—Ver. 11. KopBav: Mk. 
gives first the Hebrew word, then its 
Greek equivalent.—Ver. 12. Here again 
the construction limps; it would have 
been in order if there had been no Aéyere 
after pets at beginning of ver. 11 = but 
ye, when a man says, etc., do not allow 
him, etc.—Ver. 13. Y wapcdSdxare, 
which ye have delivered. The receivers 
are also transmitters of the tradition, 
adding their quota to the weight of 
authority.—apdépo.a rovatdra wodda: 
many such similar things, a rhetorically 


redundant phrase (such, similar) ex- 
pressive of contempt. Cf. Col. ti. 21, 
Heb. ix. 10. 

Vv. 14-16. The people taken into the 
discussion. — wpookaherdpevos : the 
people must have retired a little into the 
background, out of respect for the 
Jerusalem magnates.—dxotoaté ov, 
etc., hear me all ye, and understand; a 
more pointed appeal than Mt.’s; hear 
and understand.—Ver. 15. This saying 
is called a parable in ver. 17, and Weiss 
contends that it must be taken strictly as 
such, i.¢., aS meaning that it is not foods 
going into the body through the mouth 
that defile ceremonially, but corrupt 
matters issuing from the body (as in 
leprosy). Holtzmann, H. C., concurs. 
Schanz dissents on the ground that on 
this view the connection with unclean 
hands is done away with, and a quite 
foreign thought introduced. Mt., it is 
clear, has not so understood the saying 
(xv. 11), and while he also calls it a 
parable (ver. 15) he evidently means 
thereby an obscure, enigmatical saying, 
needing explanation. Why assume that 
Mk. means anything more? True, he 
makes Jesus say, not that which cometh 
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aitév xowdoar!- adda Ta exmopeudpeva dm’ abtod, exetvd? dors 


TA Kowwodvta Tov dvOpwroy. 


” 
16, et Tug Exer Gra dxovew, dxoudrw.® 


17. Kat dre eiondOev eis otkov dd Tod dSxdou, © énpdtwy adrdv ot g Ch. xi. 29. 


pabyrat attod wept tis mapaBodfjs.4 


“ @ ‘4 € a 
OUTw Kal bpets “dovvetot ote; 


> / > 
elomropeudpevoy els tov GvOpwrov od Sdvatar adtév Kowdoa; 


z Be . XX. 40 
18. xat dyer adtots, (rd 7). 


oU voeite GT. wav Td ewe b Rom.i.21, 


31; X. 19. 


@ A 

19. Ste odx eiomopevera attod eis Thy Kapdicy, ad’ els Thy 
, ‘ A 

Kothlavy: Kat eis tov dedpava extropevetat, KabapiLov® mdvra Ta 


Bpdpata.” 


2 4 a Q ” 
éxelvo xotvot Tov av8pwior. 


20. “Eheye 8, “Ort Td ek Tod dvOpcitrou éxopeudpevoy, 
21. Eowlev yap éx THs Kapdlas Tor 


> 6 , c 8 x ‘ e ‘ é , “a a 

GvOputrwv of Staroyiopol of KaKol ExmopevovTat, porxetat, Tropretat, 
, 

pdvot, 22. kNomrai,® mrcoveélar, movypiat, Sddos, doeAyera, dp>0adpds 


trovypdés, Bracdypia, tmepnpavia, a&ppoodvy. 


23. wavtTa TadTa 


Ta tovnpa Ecwlev éxmopevetat, Kal Kowvot Tov GvOpwroy.” 


1 xowwwoat avToy in SLA (B ro Kotvovy a.). 
340 ex Tov av0. exrop. in SBDLA 33, and exewa omitted in BLA, 


3 Omit whole verse SSBDL. 


It is probably a gloss. 


4 env wapaBoAnv for wept THS. w. in SBDLA 33. 
5 kabapiLwy in SABLA al., Orig. (modern editions). 
6 wopverat, kAomTat, Povot, porxerat in BLA. 


out of the mouth, but the things which 
come out of the man. But if He had 
meant the impure matters issuing from 
the body, would He not have said é« tot 
oéparos, so as to make His meaning 
unmistakable? On the whole, the most 

robable view is that even in ver. 15 the 
thought of Jesus moves in the moral 
sphere, and that the meaning is: the only 
defilement worth serious consideration is 
that caused by the evil which comes out 
of the heart (ver. 21). 

Vv. 17-23. Conversation with the 
disciples.—els olxov amd tod dxAov = 
alone, apart from the crowd, at home, 
wherever the home, pro tem., might be. 
Whatever was said or done in public 
became habitually a subject of con- 
versation between Jesus and the Twelve, 
and therefore of course this remarkable 
saying.—Ver. 18, Here, as in vi. 52, 
Mk. takes pains to make prominent the 
stupidity and consequent need of in- 
struction of the Twelve.—ottw kal %., 
etc.; are ye, too, so unintelligent as not 
to understand what I have said: that 
that which goeth into the man from 
without cannot defile?—Ver. 19. 8 
ov... els Thy Kapdiay: this negative 
statement is not in Mt. The contrast 
makes the point clearer, The idea 


throughout is that ethical defilement is 
alone of importance, all other defilement, 
whether the subject of Mosaic cere- 
monial legislation or of scribe tradition, 
a trivial affair. Jesus here is a critic ot 
Moses as well as of the scribes, and in- 
troduces a religious revolution.—xa@a- 
plLwv (not -ov) is accepted generally as 
the true reading, but how is it to be con- 
strued? as the nominative absolute 
referring to ddeSpGva, giving the sense: 
evacuation purges the body from all 
matter it cannot assimilate? So most 
recent commentators. Or ought we not 
to terminate the words of Jesus at éx- 
mopeverat with a mark of interrogation, 
and take what follows as a comment of 
the evangelist ? = éxmopeverat ;—xala- 
pitwy, etc.: this He said, purging all 
meats ; making all meats clean, abolish- 
ing the ceremonial distinctions of the 
Levitical law. This view was adopted 
by Origen and Chrysostom, and is 
vigorously defended by Field, Otiwm 
Nor., ad loc., and iavoured by the Spk., 
Commentary. Weizsacker adopts it in 
his translation: ‘*So sprach er alle 
Speisen rein’’.—Ver. 20. €Aeyev Se: the 
use of this phrase here favours the view 
that xaSapilwy, etc., is an interpolated 
remark of the evangelist (Field),—Ver. 
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24. Kat éxetOev! dvacras diidOev eis ra peOspia® Tépou xai 


LiSdvos.3 


iLk. viii. 47. dK ASuryOn © ' AaGetv. 
Acts xxvi. 


kal eicehOdw eis Thy* oixlay, obSéva 7Oede yvOvat, Kal 


25. 


dkotcaca yap® yuvh wept adtod, fs 


26. 2 Pet. etxe TO Ouydtproy adtis mretpa dxd@aptov, édodica 4 rpocdmece 


iii. 5, with j 


part. Heb.’ mpds Tods Wédas attod- 26. Hv Sé H yur” “EAAnvis, Zupodoi- 


xiii. 2. 


j with xpos veooa® TH yéver> Kal Hpdra adrév ta Td Saipdvov exBdddy® éx 


and accus. 


here only. TAS Guyatpds adrijs. 


1 exevbev Se in WBLA. 


27. 6 Se Inoods elev 9 airg, “"Ages mpdtov 


2 weOopia is an interpretative harmonising (Mt. xv. 22) substitute for opia in 


NBDLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


3? DLA omit cat &. (Tisch.), found in SB (W.H. bracket). 


4 Omit rnv NABLA, etc. 
5 ySuvacOn in SWB (Tisch., W.H.). 


-9n DA (Trg., R.V.). 


6 add’ evOus before axoveaca instead of yap in BLA 33. 


7 m Se yun nv in NBDLA 33. 


8 Supadowwikiooa in B and many other uncials = Zvpa Powers, 


9 exBady in RABDLAZ al. 


10 For o Se I. evwev BLA 33 have nat eXeyev. 


21. An enumeration of the things which 
come out of the man, from the heart; 
first six plurals, wopvetat, etc.; then six 
singulars, SéAos, etc. (ver. 22).—Ver. 23. 
Concluding reflection; all these bad 
things come out from within and defile 
the man. Commonplace now, what a 
startling originality then ! 

Vy. 24-30. The Syrophenician woman 
(Mt. xv. 21-28).—éxetev 82 dvacras 
points to a change from the comparatively 
stationary life by the shores of the lake 
to a period of wandering in unwonted 
scenes. Cf, x. 1, where avaoras is used 
in reference to the final departure from 
Galilee to the south. The 8, instead of 
the more usual «al, emphasises this 
change.—els ta Spia T., not towards 
(Fritzsche), but into the borders of Tyre. 
There can be no doubt that in Mk.’s 
narrative Jesus crosses into heathen 
territory (cf. ver. 31). In view of the 
several ‘unsuccessful attempts made by 
Jesus to escape from the crowd into quiet 
and leisure, so carefully indicated by 
Mk., this almost goes without saying. 
Failing within Jewish territory, He is 
forced to go without, in hope to get 
some uninterrupted leisure for confidential 
intercourse with the Twelve, rendered 
all the more urgent by scenes like that 
just considered, which too plainly show 
that His time will be short.—ets oixfay, 
into a house; considering Christ’s desire 
for privacy, more likely to be that of a 


heathen stranger (Weiss) than that of a 
friend (Meyer, Keil).—ovSéva 7OeXe 
yvavat, He wished no one to know (He 
was there); to know no one (Fritzsche), 
comes to the same thing: desires to be 
private, not weary of well-doing, but 
anxious to do other work hitherto much 
hindered.—ov« HSuvacOy Aabeiv, He was 
not able to escape notice ; not even here! 
—Ver. 25. €v0ts: does not imply that 
the woman heard of Christ’s arrival as 
soon as it happened, but that, after 
hearing, she lost no time in coming = as 
soon as she heard. Yet sorrow, like the 
demoniacs, was quick to learn of His 
presence.—6vydrptov: another of Mk.’s 
diminutives.—Ver. 26. ‘EAnvis, Evpa, 
Powloca, a Greek in religion, a Syrian 
in tongue, a Phenician in race (Euthy. 
Zig.). The two last epithets combined 
into one (Zvpod.) would describe her as 
a Syrophenician as distinct from a 
Phenician of Carthage. Mk. is careful 
to define the nationality and religion of 
the woman to throw light on the sequel. 
—Ver. 27. a&des wpadroy, etc.: a milder 
word than that in Mt. (ver. 26); it is 
here a mere question of order: first Jews, 
then Gentiles, St. Paul’s programme, 
Rom. i. 16. In Mt. we read, ov« tore . 
kaddv, it is not right, seemly, to take 
the children’s bread and to throw it to 
the dogs. Mk. also has this word, but 
in a subordinate place, and simply as a 
reason for the prior claim of the children. 


24—32. 
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xoptacbijvar ra tdeva> od ydp xaddy gon! aPeiv rdv dprov Tov 


téxvwy, kai Badetv tots Kuvapiors.” } 


28. ‘H Sé dwexpiOn Kai déyes 


abtd, “Nat, xupte kal yap? td Kuvdpia bmoxdtw ris tpamélns 


oBier® amd tay Yyiwy toy mwadlov.” 


29. Kai etmrev adta, “Ard 


Tobtov tov Aéyor, Gmaye- e€edydule 75 Sardviov ek tis Cuyarpds 
gov. * 30. Kat dwedoica eis tov olkov adrijs, edpe Td Satpdsvrov 
efeAnulds, kai thy Ouyarépa BePAnpevyy emt rhs KAlyys.5 

31. KAI wdédw efeOdv ex tav Spiwv Tépou Kai® X8dvos, FAOe 
mpos° thy Oddacoay THs FahtNalas, dvd péoov TOv Spiwy Ackaméheus. 
32. Kal dépovow add kwhdv poytAddoy,” Kai mapaxahodow adrov 


1 eott kadov in SBDLA and Badew after ros xv. in NB. 


2 yap omitted in NBD 33. 


It comes from Mt. 


5 ex Over a grammatical correction for exOiovow in SBDLA al. 
“NBLA have to Saup. after ex THs Ovy. cov. 


5 S$BLA invert the order of the facts, ro Sap. efeX. at the end. The order in 
T.R, is due to the feeling that it was more natural: cure first, quiet resting in bed 


following. For +. @vy. BeBAnpevny NBLA 33 have to watdtov BeBAnpevoy (Tisch., 


W.H.). 
6 yAOe Sta LiSwvos ers in NBDLA. 


We note also that Mk., usually so full in 
his narratives compared with Mt., omits 
the intercession ofthe Twelve with Christ’s 
reply (Mt. vv. 23,24). Yet Mk.’s, “ first 
the children,” is really equivalent to “1 
am not sent,” etc. The former implies: 
“your turn will come’’; the latter: ‘to 
minister to you is not my vocation”. 
This word, preserved in Mt., becomes 
less harsh when looked at in the light of 
Christ’s desire for quiet, not mentioned 
in Mt. Jesus made the most of the 
fact that His commission was to Jews. 
It has been thought that, in comparison 
with Mt., Mk.’s report of Christ’s words 
is secondary, adapted purposely to 
Gentile readers. Probably that is the 
case, but, on the other hand, he gives us 
a far clearer view of the extent and aim 
of the excursion to the North, concerning 
which Mt. has, and gives, no adequate 
conception.—Ver. 28. dmexpi@y, aorist, 
hitherto imperfect. Wecome now to what 
Mk. deems the main point of the story, 
the woman’s striking word.—-iroxdtw 7. 
tpam., the dogs under the table, waiting 
for morsels, a realistic touch.—rév 
Wiylev 7, @., not merely the crumbs 
which by chance fall from the table, but 
morsels surreptitiously dropt by the chil- 
dren(‘‘quipanem saepe prodigunt,” Beng.) 
to their pets. Household dogs, part of 
the family, loved by the children; hard 
and fast line of separation impossible.— 
Ver. 29. 81a 7. 7. Adyov, for this word, 


TNBDA have xav before poytAadov. 


which showed the quick wit of the faith, 
which Mt. specifies as the reason of the 
exception made in her favour.—Ver. 30. 
BeBAnpevoyv: the emphasis lies on this 
word rather than on mwadtov (Bengel), as 
expressing the condition in which the 
mother found her daughter: lying quietly 
(‘in lecto molliter cubantem sine ullé 
jactatione,” Grotius). 

It is probable that this interesting in- 
cident cannot be fully understood without 
taking into consideration circumstances 
not mentioned in the narratives, and 
which, therefore, it does not fall to the 
expositor to refer to. On this vide my 
book, With Open Face, chap. vii. 

Vv. 31-37: Cure of a deaf-mute, 
peculiar to Mk. Mt. has, instead, a 
renewal of the healing ministry on an 
extensive scale, the thing Jesus desired 
to avoid (xv. 29-31).—Ver, 31. After the 
instructive episode Jesus continued His 
journey, going northwards through (81a, 
vide critical notes) Sidon, then making a 
circuit so as to arrive through Decapolis 
at the Sea of Galilee. The route is not 
more definitely indicated ; perhaps it was 
along the highway over the Lebanon 
range to Damascus; it may conceiv- 
ably have touched that ancient city, 
which, according to Pliny (H. N., v., 
16), was included in Decapolis (vide 
Holtz., H. C., and Schirer, Div., ii., 
vol. i., p. 95).—Ver. 32. roytAdAoyv, 
speaking with difficulty; but here for 
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VII. 33—37. 


33- Kat drokaBdpevos adtév amd tou 


a3. John 8yhou kar’ idiev, €Bade tods Saxtddous aitod eis Td Gta adrod, 


ix. 6. = 
1 Lk. vii. 1. Kat 
Acts xvii. 


20. Heb. Tov obpavov, éotévate, kal Adyer abt, 


v. 11 (pl. 4 
=organs VOL 
of hearing). , 


m cf, the @u0n 6 Seopds THs yAdoons adtod, kai éAdder dpds. 


verb in 


Knricas hpato tis yAdoons adtod, 34. Kal dvaPddpas eis 


“"Epdabd,” 8 


éott, “ Ata- 


Ont.” 35. Kat ed0gws! SinvolxOnoav? adtod at 'dxoat> Kai 


36. nal 


Rom. v.20 Steotethato adtois iva pydevi etmwaw®- Scov 8€ aidtis* adtois 


and urepex- 


int Thess, QLEOTEANETO, PAANOV Teptaadtepoy exypuccov* 37. Kal ™ dmepTepic- 


neonst. Ch. cS eemAHocovTo, Aéyortes, “Kalas mdvta Temoinke* Kat Tods 
ty ie ts Kwods ™ rovet dxovew, Kal Tods © &dddous Aadeiv.” 


1 evOews is omitted here in BDL 33 and inserted before eAvOy in SRLA; wanting 


here also in BD it. (W.H. omit both). 


2 nvorynoay in BDA. T-.R. assimilates to ver. 34. 


3 Aeywour in NBL 33. 


448BLA omit avros and insert an avrot before paddov (Tisch., W.H.). The 


T.R. is an attempt at improving the style. 


5 rovs omit WBLA 33. 


dumb. Cf. adddovs, ver. 37, used in 
Sept., Is. xxxv. 6, for Dbts, dumb, here 


only in N.T.—Ver. 33. dodaBdpevos, 
etc., withdrawing him from the crowd 
apart. Many reasons have been assigned 
for this procedure. The true reason, 
doubtless, is that Jesus did not wish to 
be drawn into a new ministry of healing 
on a large scale (Weiss, Schanz).— 
éBade Tovs Saxtudovs, etc. : one finger of 
the right hand into one ear, another of 
the left hand into the other, on account 
of the narrowness and depth of the hear- 
ing faculty, that He might touch it 
(8a 7d orevdv kal Bald tis akons tva 
Of Tavrns, Euthy. Zig.). Deafness is 
first dealt with ; it was the primary evil. 
—mrrioas, spitting; on what, the tongue 
of the dumb man as on the eyes of the 
blind (viii. 23)? So Meyer. Or on His 
own finger, with which He then touched 
the tongue? So Weiss, Schanz, 
Kloster., Holtz. (H. C.), Keil. Mk. 
leaves us here to our own conjectures, 
as also in reference to the import ot 
these singular acts of Jesus. Probably 
they were meant to rouse interest and 
aid faith in the dull soul of the sufferer. 
(Vide Trench, Notes on the Miracles.) 
Ver. 34. davaBdéas, éorévate : Jesus 
looked up in prayer, and sighed or 
groaned in sympathy. In this case a 
number of acts, bodily and mental, are 
specified. Were these peculiar to it, or 
do we here get a glimpse into Christ’s 
modus operandi in many unrecorded 
cases? On the latter view one can 


understand the exhausting nature of the 
healing ministry. It meant a great 
mental strain.—épdaa, an Aramaic 
word =as Mk. explains, Sravoty@ntt; 
doubtless the word actually spoken = Be 
opened, in reference to the ears, though 
the loosing of the tongue was part of the 
result ensuing.—Ver. 35. at dkoal, 
literally, the hearings, here the instru- 
ments of hearing, the ears. So often in 
classics.—éAddet dp0as, he began to 
speak in a proper or ordinary manner, 
implying that in his dumb condition he 
had been able only to make inarticulate 
sounds.—Ver. 36. pa@AAov weptoodrtepov, 
a double comparative, forcibly rendered 
in A.V., “So much the more, a great 
deal”. Cf. 2 Cor. vii, 13. This use of 
padXoy to strengthen comparatives is 
found in classics, instances in Raphel, 
Annon., ad loc., and Hermann’s Viger, 
p. 719.—Ver. 37. twepweptoods, super- 
abundantly, a double superlative; here 
only.—kahds w. weroinxe, He hath 
done all things well. This looks like a 
reflection on past as well as present; the 
story of the demoniac, ¢.g. Observe the 
qovet, present, in next clause, referring to 
the cure just effected. It happened in 
Decapolis, and we seem to see the in- 
habitants of that region exhibiting a 
nobler mood than in chap. v. 17. Of 
course, there were no swine lost on this 
occasion. Their astonishment at the 
miracle may seem extravagant, but it 
must be remembered that they have had 
little experience of Christ’s healing work; 
their own fault. 


VIII. 1-6. 
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pve, I. "EN ékelvats tats Hpepats, wopmdddou! Sxdou Svtos, 
Kai wt) €xdvrev Tl pdywou, wpockaherdpevos 6 “Inaoids 2 Tods pabytas 
adtod Néyer adtois, 2. “Emdayxvifopar éml tov Sxdov: Ste HSy 
jpépas® tpets mpocpévouct por, Kal obx éxouar Ti ddywou> 3. Kal 
€dv dtrokvaw adtods viotets ets ofkov abTav, exduOyoovTar év TH S5G- 
Twes yap aitav paxpdbey tract.” * 4. Kal diexpiOnoay adtd ot 
padytat adrod, “Md0ev® rovtous Suvijcetat tis Ge xoptdoa dptav 


éw épyptas ;” 
Oi 8 eftov, “‘Enrd.” 


5. Kat éwnpdta® adrods, “ Mdcous éxere dprous ;” 
6. Kat mapjyyetde” 73 Sydow dvarecelv 


émt Tis yiis* Kal NaBdy tods éwrda Aptous, evxaptotycas Exdace 
.¥ ry a cal A o A 
kal €8i80u tois pabytats avtod, va mapaddor® nai wapédnkay TH 


l@akty wodkdov in NBDLA 33. 


mapmo\Aov is a conjectural emendation 


suggested by the fact of a great crowd, and perplexity caused by adv, here as in 


Vii. 14. 


2 \$ABDLAZ 33 it. vulg. cop. omit o Inoovs, also SDLAZ omit avrovw after 


pabyntas. 


3 npepas = a grammatical correction for npepat (NL, etc.), or npepats tprow in B. 
4For ties yap... nkace read ner ties (NBLA) avtey aro paxpoler 


(REBDLA), evow (BLA). 
§ ort before wofev in BLA. 
7 mapayyeAAe in NBDLA, 


CHAPTER VIII. SrEconpD FEEDING. 
SIGN FROM HEAVEN. CuRE AT BETH- 
SAIDA. CAESAREA PHILIPPI.—VV. I-Io. 
Second feeding (Mt. xv. 32-39).—Ver. 
I. év éxetvais Taig hpépars: a vague 
phrase, used only once again in this 
Gospel (i. 9, in reference to Jesus going 
from Nazareth to be baptised), indicating 
inability to assign to the following 
incident a precise historical place. Cf. 
Mt, iii. x for similar vague use of the 
expression.—mddiv wodhod 8. 3. This 
well-attested reading is another indica- 
tion of the evangelist’s helplessness as 
to historical connection: there being 
again a great crowd. Why? where? 
not indicated, and we are not entitled to 
assert that the scene of the event was 
Decapolis, and the occasion the healing 
of the deaf-mute. The story is in the 
air, and this is one of the facts that have 
to be reckoned with by defenders of the 
reality of the second feeding against 
those who maintain that it is only a 
literary duplicate of the first, due to the 
circumstance that the Petrine version of 
it differed in some particulars from that 
in the Logia of Matthew. On this 
subject I do not dogmatise, but I cannot 
pretend to be insensible to the difficulties 
connected with it.—dxAov, a great crowd 


Snpwra in BLA. 
8 wapatiGwow in $BCLA 33. 


again. How often the crowd figures in 
the evangelic story! It is the one 
monotonous feature in narratives of 
thrilling interest—Ver, 2. Vide on 
Mt. xv. 32.—Ver. 3. éxAvOyoovrat, 
they will faint. This verb is used in 
N. T. in middle or passive in the sense 
of being faint or weary in body or mind 
(Gal. vi.9, Heb, xii. 3).—xai tTwes ... 
eloiv, and some of them are from a 
distance, peculiar to Mark. The mean- 
ing is that such, even if in vigour at 
starting, would be exhausted before 
reaching their destination. But could 
they not get food by the way ?—Ver. 4. 
a60ev, whence? This adverb was used 
by the Greeks, in speaking of food, in 
reference to the source of supply— 
wdé0ev caynre = “unde cibum petituri 
sitis”. Examples in Kypke, Raphel, 
Palairet.—ém’ épnplas, ina desert. The 
scene of the first feeding is a desert place 
also (chap. vi. 32). But in- that case 
food was purchasable within a reason- 
able distance; not so here.—vVer. 6. 
Compare the meagre statement here 
with the picturesque description in vi. 
38-40, The evangelist seems to lack 
interest in the twice-told tale. Ver. 7. 
tx@v5ua: another of Mark’s diminutives, 
but Matthew has it also (xv. 34), copied 
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dxho. 
Kat adrd.” 2 


pata Kaopdtwv, érrd omupidas. 
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7. Kal etxov txOvbia ddtya: Kat eddoyjous etre wapabeivat 
8. payor 8¢,? Kal €xoprdoOycay: Kat pay mepioced~ 


g. Foav 8€ of haydvtes® ds 


TeTpakioxihuor* Kal dmé\ucey aitous. 
10. Kal ev0éws euBas eis Td motoy peta Tav pabyTtav adTods 


dOev eis TA pepy Aadpavoubd. 


II. kat €&Oov of Gapicaion, Kat 


jpkavto oulyntety attd, {ntoivres map avTod onpetov dad Tob 


oUpavod, meipdLovtes autor. 
avrod héyer, “Ti 4 yeved attn onpetoy emlnytet*t; 
ipiv,> ei SoOjcerar TH yeved tary onpeiov.” 


12. Kai dvaotevdgas TH mvedpate 
dpihy héyo 
13. Kat ddeis 


attous, éuBas mddw® eis 1d wrotov,® da7Oev eis Td mépay. 
14. Kat émeddQovto AaBetv dprous, Kal ei pi) Eva dprov ouK 


elxov pel éautdv év 73 mole. 


15. kal SvecréAKero adtois, héyur, 


1 Read cat evloyynoas avta evmey kat Tavta Taparifevar as in W.H. 


3 nat epayov in SBCDLA. 
4 fnret onperov in SBCDLA 33. 


3 Omit ot day. NBLA 33. 
5 BL omit vpw (W.H. put in margin). 


6 Read wadw epBas, and omit ets To 7A. (NBCLA, Tisch., W.H.). 


probably from Mark. In these two 
places only.—Ver. 8. ‘wepiooetpara 
kXacpdtov, the remainders of the broken 
pieces. Matthew uses the singular neuter, 
7d weptocedoy, in both feedings.—omvpt- 
Sas: in both accounts of second feeding, 
xod{vous in both accounts of first (kédivor 
in Luke), On the difference in meaning, 
vide notes on Mt. xv. 37.—Ver. Io. 
Here as in case of first feeding there is a 
crossing of the lake immediately after 
(eb0is, which has an obvious reason in 
first case). This time Jesus and the 
Twelve enter the boat together, at least 
in Mark’s narrative (peta Tov pabytov).— 
Aadpavovd, in Matthew Mayaddy; both 
alike unknown: another of the features 
in this narrative which give a handle to 
critical doubt. Some place it on the 
western shore in the plain of Gennesaret 
(Furrer, “On the site of Khan Minyeh 
lay once Dalmanutha,” Wanderungen, 
p. 369); others to the south-east of the 
lake near the junction of the Yarmuk 
with the Jordan (Delhemiyeh, Robinson, 
B. R., iii. 264). Weiss (in Meyer) adopts 
this view. Holtzmann (H.C.), while 
leaning to the former alternative, leaves 
the matter doubtful. 

Vv. x1-12, Pharisees seek a sign 
(Mt. xvi. 1-4),.—Ver. 11. eGov of %., 
the Pharisees went out, from their seat 
in the Holy Land into the heathen 
Decapolis, otherwise carefully shunned, 
in their zeal against Jesus. So Weiss 
(im Meyer).—Ver. 12, avaorevdtas, 


fetching a deep sigh, here only in N. T.; 
in Sept., Lament. i. 4, Sirach. xxv, 18, 
etc.—T@ mvevpati a., in His spirit. The 
sigh physical, its cause spiritual—a sense 
of irreconcilable enmity, invincible un- 
belief, and coming doom.—ei 808yjoerat, 
if there shall be given = there shall not 
(ov) be given’ a Hebraistic form o 
emphatic negative assertion. The sup- 
pressed apodosis is: may I die, or God 
punish me, Other instances in Heb. iii. 
II, iv.3,5. In Mark there is an absolute 
refusal of asign. In Matthew the refusal 
is qualified by offer of Jonah. But that 
was an absolute refusal of signs in their 
sense, 

Vv. 13-21. Warning against evil 
leavens (Mt. xvi. 4b-12).—Ver. 13. el¢ 7d 
mépav, to the other side; which, east or 
west? Here again opinion is divided. 
The reference to Bethsaida, ver. 22, 
might be expected to decide, but then 
there is the dispute about the two 
Bethsaidas; Bethsaida Julias, and 
Bethsaida on the western shore. These 
points are among the obscurities of the 
Synoptical narratives which we are 
reluctantly compelled to leave in twilight. 
—Ver. 14. eb pi va Gprov: a curiously 
exact reminiscence where so much else 
that seems to us more important is left 
vague. But it shows that we have to do 
with reality, for the suggestion of the 
Tubingen critics that it is a mere bit of 
word painting is not credible. The one 
loaf seems to witness to a Christ-like 


7—23. EYAITEAION 

““Opaite, Bdéwere Awd Tis Lupns Tov dapicatwy Kal ris Luuns 
HpdSov.” 16. Kat SredoyiLovro mpds addnjdous, Aéyortes,! ““Ors 
17. Kai yvois 6 "Inaods® dyer adtois, “TE 
SuadoyiLerGe, Ste Aprous odn ExerTe ; 


dprous obk éxopev.” 2 
oUmTW voelTe, ode cuvieTes 
éru* wemwpwpévny Exete Thy Kapdiay Spadv; 18. dpOahpods exovres 
od BXémete; Kal dra Exovtes ok dKovete; Kal ob pvnpovevete ; 
19. Ste Tods wévte dptous Exdaca els Tods jevTakioxiAlous, méc0us 
—Kodivous mAnpets KAaopdtwv® jpate;” Adyouow adr, “ Addexe.” 
20. “Ore 82 Tods éwrd eis ods TeTpaxtoxiAious, mécwr 
otupiswv mAnpdpata Kdacpdtev pate ;” Ot Se efmor,® “‘Enrd.” 
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21. Kat éeyev adtois, “Mas 087 ouviete ;” 
22. KAI épxetar® eis BnOoaiddy- Kal pépovow abtd tudddv, Kat 


tapaKadovow adtév tva abtod dymrat. 


23. kal émthaBouevos THs 


1 Omit Aeyowres (an explanatory word) KBD. 
2B has exovow, adopted by Trg. (text), W.H. Ws., Tisch., and R.V. retain 


exopev. 
3 Omit o |. BA. 
5 kKacpatwv wAnpes in SBCLA 33. 


7 B has tras ov voewte. 
(D), as expressive of vexation. 


4 $$BCDLAZX omit ert. 
6 kat Aeyouow in SBCLA, 


arws ov is to be preferred to ovrw (SYCLA) or wes ovre 
Tisch. and W.H. adopt ovrw. 


8 epxovrat in BCDLA, The sing. (T.R.) is an adaptation to avre. 


easymindedness as to food in the 
disciple-circle. Let to-morrow look 
after itself!—Ver. 15. dad ths tupys, 
etc.: two leavens, one of Pharisees, 
another of Herod, yet placed together 
because morally akin and coincident in 
practical outcome. Vide notes on Mt. 
xvi. 1-6.—Ver. 16. mpds GAAxdovs. 
Mt. has év éavrois. The mind of Jesus 
was profoundly preoccupied with the 
ominous demand of the sign-seekers, and 
the disciples might talk quietly to each 
other unnoticed by Him.—Ver. 17. 
yvovs: He does notice, however, and 
administers a sharp rebuke for their pre- 
occupation with mere temporalities, as 
if there were nothing higher to be 
thought of than bread.—werwpopévyy, 
in a hardened state; the word stands in 
an emphatic position. For the time the 
Twelve are wayside hearers, with hearts 
like a beaten path, into which the higher 
truths cannot sink so as to germinate.— 
Ver. 18 repeats in reference to the 
Twelve the hard saying uttered concern- 
ing the multitude on the day of the 
parables (iv. 12).- In wv. 19, 20 Jesus 
puts the Twelve through their catechism 
in reference to the recent feedings, and 
then in ver. 21 (according to reading in 
B) asks in the tone of a disappointed 


Master: How do you not understand? 
If we may emphasise the imperfect 
tense of @\eyev, He said this over and 
over again, half speaking to them, half 
to Himself; another of Mk.’s realistic 
features. All this shows how much the 
Twelve needed special instruction, and 
it is obviously Mk.’s aim to make this 
prominent. Desire for leisure to attend 
to their instruction is in his narrative the 
key to the excursions in the direction 
of Tyre and Sidon and to Caesarea 
Philippi. 

Vv. 22-26. A blind man cured at 
Bethsaida, peculiar to Mk.—Ver. 22. 
Bnocaiddv. If there were two Beth- 
saidas, which of the two? If only one 
of course it was Bethsaida Julias. But 
against this has been cited the term 
kop twice applied to the town (vv. 23, 
26), which, however, may be regarded 
as satisfactorily explained by the remark; 
it had been a village, and was first made 
a town by Philip, who enlarged and 
beautified it and called it Julias in 
honour of the daughter of Augustus 
(Joseph., B. J., ii., 9, 1, etc.). So Meyer 
and others.—Ver. 23. éfw ris Kouys,” 
outside the village, for the same reason 
as in vii. 33, to avoid creating a run on 
Him for cures. Therefore Jesus becomes 
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XEtpds TOO TupAod, eéjyayer! adrdv ew Tis Kopns* Kal wrucas eis 
7a Sppata adtod, émbels tas xelpas adte, émmpdra aitdv ef Tm 
Bdérrev.? 


bs 5év8pa dpa mepimatodvtas.” 


24. kal dvaBddpas Edeye, “BAérw Tods dvOpdrrous, drt 
25. Etra wédw érdOnxe® tas xetpas 
emi tods d0adpods adtod, kal émoincey adrév dvaBddpar*: Kai 
26. 


dméotethev aidtdv eis tov® olkov adtod, Aéywr, ‘‘ Mnd€ eis Thy Kdpny 
10 


GroxatectdOy,> Kat évéBrepe® tyAauvyas’? Gmavtas.® Kat 
eicANOns, pyde elrgs tui ev TH Kap.” 

27. Kat é&jev 6 *Inoods Kal ot padytat aitod eis Tas Kdpas 
Katoapeias THs GiAtmou: Kat év TH 689 émnpdta tods pabyntas 
aétod, Aéywv adtois, ‘ Tiva pe Adyouow of GvOpwro elvar;” 


1 e&qveyxey in NBCL 33, replaced in T.R. by a more common word. 
2 BXemets in BCDA (W.H. text) more expressive than Bdewet (QL, Tisch.). 


3 eQyxev in BL (W.H.). 


4 For the explanatory gloss kat em. a. avaBAeat NBCLA cop. have cat SveBewpev. 


5 awexateory in $$BCLA (B amon.). 


§ eveBAewev (imp.) BLA. 


7 S$8CLA have SyAavyws (Tisch.). tyr. in BD (W.H. text, Syd. margin). 


8 awayra in NBCDLA. 
10 All after euceA Ons omit HBL. 


conductor of the blind man Himself, 
though he doubtless had one (Weiss- 
Meyer).—mrvoas, spitting, in this case 
certainly on the diseased parts. Spittle 
was regarded as a means of cure by the 
ancients. Holtzmann (H. C.) cites the 
story of Vespasian in Alexandria narrated 
by Tacitus (Hist., iv., 81). The prince 
was asked to sprinkle the eyes of a blind 
man ‘‘ oris excremento ’’.—et te BAérrets, 
do you, possibly, seeanything? el witha 
direct question, vide Winer, lvii., 2.—Ver. 
24. dvaBdepas: the narrative contains 
three compounds of Bdérw (ava, 81a, év) ; 
the first denotes looking up in the 
tentative manner of blind men, the 
second looking through (a mist as it 
were) so as to see clearly, the third look- 
ing into so as to see distinctly, as one 
sees the exact outlines of a near object 
(cf. Mk. xiv. 67).—as SévSpa, as trees, so 
indistinct was vision as yet; yet not 
trees, but men because moving (‘non 
arbores, quia ambulent,” Bengel). He 
knew what a man is like, therefore he 
had once seen, not born blind. —Ver. 25. 
A second touch brings better vision, 
so that 8¢BdeWev, and he was now 
restored to full use of his eyes; the 
result being permanent perfect vision— 
évéBAerrev, impertect.—SreBAcev points 
to the first act of distinct seeing.— 
myAavyas (THAc, avy here only), shining 


® Omit tov many uncials. 


from afar. He saw distant objects 
distinctly as if they were near; did not 
need to go near them to see them.—Ver. 
26. els olxov, home.—py8e, etc., go 
not into the village; to avoid creating a 
sensation. It has been suggested that 
the gradual restoration of sight in this 
case was meant to symbolise the slow- 
ness of the Twelve in attaining spiritual 
insight. They got their eyes opened 
very gradually like the blind man of 
Bethsaida. So Klostermann. 

Vv. 27-ix. 1. At Caesarea Philippi 
(Mt. xvi. 13-28, Lk, ix, 18-27).—Ver. 27. 
kal éf7fAGew: the «al connects very 
loosely with what goes before, but 
presumably é&Oev refers to Bethsaida. 
They leave it and go northwards towards 
Caesarea Philippi, up the Jordan valley, 
a distance of some twenty-five or thirty 
miles.—6 “Invots: that Jesus is here 
expressly named is a hint that some- 
thing very important is to be narrated, 
and the mention of the disciples along 
with Him indicates that it closely con- 
cerns them.—els ras xodpas K. 7. %., to 
the villages of Caesarea Philippi, not to 
Caesarea Philippi itself. Mt. has ra 
pépy. Apparently they did not enter 
the city itself. Jesus seems to have 
avoided the towns in which the Herodian 
passion for ambitious architecture was 
displayed. Besides at this time He 
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28. Ot 8 dwexpiOnoay,! “"lwdvyyy? tov Bawtiorhy: Kat ddd 


‘HXiav> addor Sé éva ® rev mpopytav.” 
“VYuels Sé tiva pe héyere elvat;” 
aitd, “Xb ef & Xprotds.” 
héywou tept adtod. 


29. Kat adrés Adye adtots,# 


*AtroxpiBels Se 5 6 Nétpos eyes 
30. Kat éwetipnoey adtois, iva prdevi 


31. KAI jpfaro SiSdoxew adrods, St. Set tov vidv Tod dvOpdmou 


ToAAG traGety, Kat drodoxipacOjvat dws® ray mpeoButépwr Kat 


—dpxtepéwy Kal ypappatéwy, Kat drroxtavOjvat, Kal peta Ttpels 


hpepas dvacrivat> 32. Kat wappynoia tov Adyor éAdhe. 


Kat 


lewway avtw Aeyovres in SBCLA (D has amex. avtw Aey.). 


2 ott before |. in RB. 
4 ernpwta avrovs in SBCDLA. 


3 For eva SSBCL have one ang. 
° Omit 8« BL (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 yxo in NBCDL; with tev before apy. (NSBCD), and before ypap. (SSBCDL). 


desired solitude.—év r7 686, on the way, 
probably when the city of Caesarea 
Philippi came into view. Vide on Mt. 
xvi. 13. But conversation leading up to 
the critical subject might begin as soon 
as they had got clear of Bethsaida. No 
time to be lost now that the Master had 
got the Twelve by themselves. Or was 
the Master, very silent on that journey, 
preparing His own mind for what was 
coming ?—émypwra, imperfect, because 
subordinate to the reply of the disciples, 
the main thing.—riva pe, etc.: on the 
form of the question vide on Mt. xvi. 13. 
—Ver. 28. of 8é eiwav a. Aéyovres, they 
said, saying; tautology, somewhat like 
the vulgar English idiom: He said, says 
he; fixing attention on what is said.— 
*lwdvvny tT. B.; the accusative depending 
on A€youoty of GvOpwrol oe elvar under- 
stood. This infinitive construction 
passes into direct speech in the last 
clause: Stu eis (et) +. mpodyntav. The 
Opinions reported are much the same as 
in vi. 14,15.—Ver. 29. ‘pets 82, etc.: a 
very pointed question given by all the 
Synoptists in the same terms. The 
reply, on the other hand, is different in 
each. Vide on Mt. xvi. 16.—drroxpifels 
héyet: we have here an aorist participle 
of identical action with a finite verb in 
the present tense. It usually goes with 
the aorist (cf. Mt. xvi. 17, amoxpiels 
elmev).—Ver. 30.  énreripnoev, He 
threatened them, spoke in a tone of 
menace, as if anticipating foolish talk— 
mept avrov—about Him, i.e., about His 
being the Christ, as in Mt. The pro- 
hibition might have a double reference: 
to the people, to prevent the spread of 
crude ideas as to the Messiahship of 


Jesus; to the disciples, that they might 
keep the new faith to themselves till 
it took deep root in their own souls, 
Recall Carlyle’s counsel to young men: 
if thou hast an idea keep it to thyself, 
for as soon as thou hast spoken it it is 
dead to thee Se Orator, in Latter 
Day Pamphlets). 

Vv. 31-33. First announcement of the 
Passion.—Ver. 31. «at: Mt, has the 
more emphatic awd tére, indicating that 
then began an entirely new way of 
speaking as to the coming fate of Jesus. 
—.SdcKew, to teach, more appropriate 
is Mt.’s word, Seuxvwew, to show. It 
was a solemn intimation rather than in- 
struction that was given.—Sei, it must 
be; in all three evangelists. It points to 
the inevitableness of the event, not to 
the rationale of it. On that subject 
Jesus gave in the first place no in- 
struction.—aroAAa ~waGetv: where not 
indicated, as in Mt.—éaoSoxtpacOyjvat : 
an expressive word taken from Ps. cxviii. 
22, fitly indicating the precise share ot 
the religious authorities in the coming 
tragedy. Their part was solemnly to 
disapprove of the claimant to Messiah- 
ship. All else was the natural sequel of 
their act of rejection.—rav mp., Tov ap., 
tov yp.: the article before each of the 
three classes named, saddling each with 
its separate responsibility—Ver. 32. 
mappyoia: He spoke the word plainly, 
unmistakably. This remark was rendered 
almost necessary by the choice of the 
word 8.8doKew in ver. 31. Mt.’s Seux- 
vue implies wappyotq. This word (from 
mas, pyows) in ordinary Greek usage 
means frank, unreserved speech, as 
opposed to partial or total silence. Here, 
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mpoohaBdspevos abriv 6 Nérpos! Hpfaro émiipay adtg. 33. 6 Se 
émotpadels, Kal iSdv rods padytas abtod, éretipnoe TH? Nétpa, 
héyor,? “"Yraye dricw pov, Zatava> Sti 06 dpoveis Ta TOO Oeod, 


GANG 70. TOV dvOpdtrwv.” 


34. Kal mpooxadecdpevos tov Sxhov ody Trois pabytats abtod, 
elmey adtois, ““Ootist Oke. dtricw pou édOeiv, étrapyncdcbw 
éautév, Kal dpdrw tov otaupdiy abtod, Kal dKodoubeitw ot. 
35. os yap av On Thy Wuxhy abtod cdca, dmokécer adtiy. 
bs 8 dv dwoddon® thy Wuxty adtod eveney epod kal Tod eday- 


yedlou, odtos® odcet abthy. 


36. th yap ddedjoer™ avOpwror, 


dav xepSioy ® Tov Kédcpov Show, kat LnprwlA® thy puxhv abdrod ; 
37. 4 tt Sdce dvOpwmos® dvtéhhaypa Tis Wuxijs abtod; 38. és 


eLk ix 6 Yop av 


Rom 1-16 55 porxahioe kal dpaptwhd, Kat 6 
8, 16. 


dyyéhov TOY dyiav.” 


29M. avrov in BL. 
3 xau Neyer in NBCLA. 


*SrasyuvO pe Kat Tods épods Adyous év TH yeved TauTH 


uids Tod dvOpdmou ératoxuvOy- 
4 


cetot aitdv, Stray EXOq ev TH Bd&Q Too Tatpos aldTod peta TOy 


2 Omit ro NBDL. 
4 eu Tis in NBCDLA (W.H.). 


5 aqodecet in $$BCA al. ; a mechanical conformation to the preceding amwokecets 


thinks Weiss. 


(Tisch., W.H.), of course omitting eay. 


Tisch, and W.H. adopt it. 
6 pvros (from Lk.) omit $ABCDLA verss. 
Sanpdnon, CyprwOy come from Mt.; 


7 wheder in HBL. 
read knpSqoat, {nprodyvar with SBL 


9m Tt Swoet ay. is another conformation to Mt., read 7 yap So: a. with SB 


(Tisch., W.H.). 


as in John xi, 14, xvi. 25, 29, it means 
plain speech as opposed to hints or 
veiled allusions, such as Jesus had pre- 
viously given; as in Mk. ii. 20 (bride- 
groom taken away). In this sense St. 
Paul (2 Cor. iii, 12) claims wappyota for 
the Christian ministry in contrast to the 
mystery connected with the legal dis- 
pensation as symbolised by the veil of 
Moses. ‘The term was adopted into the 
Rabbinical vocabulary, and used to sig- 
nify unveiled speech as opposed to 
metaphorical or parabolic speech 
Wiinsche, Beitrdge, ad loc.).—mpooda- 
éuevos 6 M.: what Peter said is not 
given, Mk’s aim being simply to show 
that Jesus had so spoken that misunder- 
standing of what He said was im- 
possible. That the news should be 
unwelcome is regarded as a matter of 
course.—Ver. 33.  émorpadels: the 
compound instead of the simple verb in 
Mt., which Mk. does not use.—l8dyv 1. 
a@.: the rebuke is administered for the 

nefit of all, not merely to put down 
Peter. This resistance to the cross 


must be grappled with at once and 
decisively. What Peter said, all felé. 
In Mk.’s report of the rebuke the words 
oxdvdaloy et éuod are omitted. On the 
saying vide in Mt. 

Vv. 34-38. First lesson on the cross.— 
Ver. 34. dv SxAov, the crowd. Even 
here! A surprise; is it not a mistake? 
So appears to think Weiss, who (in 
Meyer) accounts for the reference to a 
crowd by supposing that the words of 
Mt. x. 38 are in his mind, which are 
given in Lk, xiv. 25 as spoken to a crowd, 

robably because they were so given in 
is source. Jesus certainly desired to be 
private at this time, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caesarea Philippi ought to 
have succeeded.—Ver. 35. Tov evayye- 
Alov: tor my sake and the Gosfel’s, an 
addition of Mk.’s, possibly a gloss.— 
ooéoe, instead of the more enigmatical 
etiprjoet of Mt.—Ver. 38 reproduces the 
logion in Mt. x. 33 concerning being 
ashamed of Jesus, which does not find a 
place here in Mt.’s version. In Mt.’s 
form it is the outward ostensible act of 
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IX. 1. Kat heyev adtois, “Apt Aéyw Spiv, Sr clot wes Tov 
S82! éomKdTwv, oitwves ob ph yedowvrar Oavdrou, éws ay TSwor thy 
Baotheiav toi Geos eXyAuOutay év Surdper.” 

2. Kat peO Hpépas ef mapadkapBdver 6 “Inoots tov Métpov Kat 
Tov “IdkwBoy Kat Tov “lwdvyny, kat dvabeper adtods eis Spos dynddv 
cat’ iSiav pdvous: Kat petenoppdOy Eumpoobey adtay, 3. Kat ra 
tudria adtod éyévero? otihBovra, AeuKd Alay ds xudv,® ofa yvapeds 


_ én Tijs yijs ob Sdvarat * AcuKavat. 


a“ A a A a 
Mage, kat foav cuddadobvtes TH “Iqood. 


4. kal G0y adtois “HAias ody 


5. kat daoxpibels 6 


Mlérpos dyer TG “Inood, ““PaBBi, Kaddv éorw tHpds Ode elvar- 
kal Toujowpey oxnvas tpets,® cot play, Kal Mwoel play, kal ‘Hla 


1 wSe rwy in BD; tev wSe a correction of style. 


"SBCA al. pl. have eyevero as in T.R., which nevertheless is probably a 
correction of eyevovro in DL to suit the neut. pl. nom. 


3 ws voy is a gloss (Mt. xxviii. 3); not in RBCLA. 
4 ovrws follows in SBCLA, omitted as superfluous in T.R. 


5 rpas oxqvas in NBCLA 33. 


denial that is animadverted on; here the 
feeling of shame, which is its cause— 
ix. 1.—kat @deyevy aitois: with this 
phrase Mk. makes a new start, and 
turns the close of the Caesarea Philippi 
conversation into an introduction to the 
following narrative concerning the trans- 
figuration, apparently suggesting that in 
the latter event the words found their 
fulfilment. This impression, if it existed, 
does not bind the interpreter.—dpiy, 
introducing a solemn statement.—fws Gv 
wow, etc.: the promised vision is 
differently described in the three accounts, 
as thus :— 

Till they see: the Son of Man coming 
in His Kingdom (Mt.). 

Till they see: the Kingdom of God 
come (éAnAv@viav) in power (Mk.). 

yee they see: the Kingdom of God 


CHAPTER IX, THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Tue EpiLepTic. SECOND ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF THE Passion. RETURN TO 
CAPERNAUM AND CONVERSATION ‘THERE, 
—Vv. 2-13. The transfiguration (Mt. 
xvii. 1-13, Lk. ix. 28-36).—Ver. 2. 
dévadéper with accusative of person=to 
lead, a usage unknown to the Greeks. 
So in Mt.; Lk. avoids the expression. 
—xart’ (Slav pévous, apart alone, a pleo- 
nasm, yet pdvovs, in Mk. only, is not 
superfluous, It emphasises the Kar’ 
iSiav, and expresses the passion for 
solitude. Strictly, it refers only to the 
three disciples as opposed to the nine, 


but it really reflects the feeling of Jesus, 
His desire to be alone with three 
select companions for a season.—Ver. 3. 
oriBovra, glittering ; here only in N. T., 
common in classics; in Sept. of bright 
brass (Ezra viii. 27); “ flashing sword” 
(R. V., Nahum tii, 3); sunshine on 
shields (x Macc. vi. 39).—Xevxa Alay, 
white very. All the evangelists become 
descriptive. Mk., as was to be expected, 
goes beyond the two others.—és yvdv 
(T.R.) isa tempting addition, especially 
if Hermon was the scene, but it so 
adequately expresses the highest degree 
of whiteness, that alongside of it Alay 
and the following words, ofa, etc., 
would have been superfluous.—yvadets, 
a fuller, here only in N. T. (@yvadov in 
ii, 21).—twl tris yas, suggesting a con- 
trast between what fullers on this earth 
can do in the way of whitening cloth, 
and the heaven-wrought brightness of 
Christ’s garments (Schanz).—Ver. 4. 
‘HXlas ovv M.: Elijah first, not as the 
more important, but because of his 
special significance in connection with 
Messiah’s advent, which was the subject 
of subsequent conversation (ver. 9 ff.).— 
Ver. 5. ‘PaBBi, Rabbi: each evangelist 
has a different word here.—xaddév, etc, 
On this vide notes in Mt.—moujoopev ; 
let us make, not let me make as in Mt. 
(vide notes there).—ool plav cai Macei, 
etc.: Moses now comes before Elijah.— 
Ver. 6. tt dmroxpi6g, what he should 
answer—to the vision ; he did not know 
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KATA MAPKON IX, 
piav.” 6. Od yap de ti Nakhon): Foay yap ExpoBor.? 7. Kat 
éyévero vehédy *émoxidfouca avrois: Kat AAVe*® uv ek Tis 
vebddns, Aéyouaa,’ ‘Odrés eorw 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés: avrod 
dxovere.”© 8. Kal é&dmiva meprBepdpevor, odxér, ovdéva eldor, 
AAG Tov "Inoody pdvoy ped” gauTav. 9. KataBatwdvrwy dé ° adtay 
dd 7 10d Spous, Steate(Nato adrois iva pydevt Sinyyowvrat & efSor,® 
ei ph Stay 6 vids tod dvOpdmou éx vexpdv dvacr#. 10. Kai Tov 
Aéyov expdtmaay mpds Eautots, ouLntodvtes ti éott 74, ex vexpay 


advacTyvat. 


ypappartets, Ste “HAlay Set éXGety mpdroy ; ~ 


1 aroxpt6y in SBCLA 33. 


II. Kat émnpdtwv attov, éyortes, ‘ “Ort héyoucw of 


12. ‘O 8é dmoxpiGels, 


2 For noav yap ex. SBCDLA have exdoBor yap eyevovre. 
3 eyevero again in $BCLA; 4\Oe a correction of style. 


4 S8BC al. omit Aeyovea (from parall.). 
5 axovete avtov in KBCDL 33. 
7 BD 33 have en. 


what else to make of it than that Moses 
and Elijah had come to stay. This is 
probably an apologetic remark added by 
the evangelist to the original narrative. 
Lk. reproduces it in a somewhat altered 
form.—é€xdoBor.: they were frightened 
out of their wits (again in Heb, xii. 21) ; 
explains the stupidity of Peter. The 
fear created by the sudden preternatural 
sight made him talk nonsense. Mt. 
makes the fear follow the Divine voice. 
—Ver. 7. Kal éyévero, before vedpédn, 
and again before wv}, in each place 
instead of Mt.’s i800; in both cases 
‘pointing to something remarkable: an 
overshadowing cloud, and a mysterious 
voice from the cloud.—Ver, 8. édmuva, 
suddenly, a form belonging to late Greek 
=ttanlvys=ebaldvyns : here only in 
N. T.; several times in Sept. Kypke 
cites examples from the Psalms of 
Solomon and Jamblichus. The word 
here qualifies not mweptBAeWdpevor, but 
the change in the state of things which 
they discovered (elSov) on looking around, 
—ovxért ovSéva adAd, etc. ; no longer 
any one except (4Ak\d=el py after a 
negative).—rdv “lIngotv, etc.: Jesus 
alone with themselves: the whole ce- 
lestial vision gone as quickly as it came. 

Vv. 9-13. Conversation during the 
descent, not given in Lk.—Ver. 10. Tdv 
Aéyov éxpdtynoay, they kept the word; 
i.¢., if the verb be taken in the sense of 
vii. 3, 4, 8, gave heed to the Master’s 
prohibition of speech concerning what 
had just happened, at least till after the 


6 xa kataB. in $BCDLA 33. 
8 @ «Soy before Siqy. in BBCDLA. 


resurrection—strictly complied with His 
wish. If we connect mpds éavtods with 
éxpar., the meaning will be: they kept 
the saying to (with) themselves (A. V.), 
or rather, taking Adyow in the sense of 
“thing,” they kept the matter—what 
had happened—to themselves: did not 
speak about it. The sense is the same 
in effect, but the latter is perhaps the 
better connection of words, as if wpds é. 
were intended to go with ov{nrouvtes 
it would more naturally have come after 
it.—rl éovre 7d, etc.: the reference to the 
resurrection in the prohibition of the 
Master puzzled and troubled the three 
disciples ; resurrection—His own, and 
soon, in our time; but that implies 
death ; whereof, indeed, He lately spoke 
to us, but how hard to receive! Peter’s 
resistance, sympathised with by his 
brethren, not yet overcome. They speak 
of it to one another, though not again to 
the Master. —Ver. 11. 87 Adyovoy, etc.: 
this may be taken as an indirect or 
suggested rather than expressed ques- 
tion, 8rt being recitative, as in ii. 16 = 
the Pharisees and scribes say, etc.,— 
how about that? (Weiss in Meyer), or, 
writing not 8Tt but 8, ve (neuter of 
Sovts), as an instance of the use of this 
pronoun as an interrogative in a direct 
question (Meyer, Schanz, vide also Bur- 
ton, M.and T. ,§ 349). De Wette takes vt 
=tl Sri after Beza and Grotius (who 
calls it one of Mk.’s Hebraisms).—Ver. 
1z. The construction of this sentence 
alsois somewhat puzzling. After ‘HAlas 
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4 J > ~ a 
etmev! aurots, ““HAlas pev eOdv mpGtov, dwoxabioTa? wdvta- 


A A 
Kat Ts yéypawra: él tov uidv tod dvOpdiou, tva moka T7hOy 


kal éoudevw07.8 


13. GANA A€yw piv, Str. Kat “HAlas éAndude, 


aX , 7A 
kal émoinoay alté doa HOAnoay,* Kabds yéypamtar ew auvtév.” 


14. Kat €\Ouv5 ampds rods padytds, efdev® dxhov woddv rept 


at tous, Kal ypappatets culntoivtas atrois.® 


15. kat evdéws was 


& dyhos iddv7 adrdv, efebapByOn,’ Kat mpootpéxovtes ord Lovto 


er 
- QUTOV. 


16. kal érnpdtyoe Tods ypappareis,® “Ti ouLntette mpds 


1 For atrox. evrev SBCLA have simply edn. 
2 awoxadtoraver in ALA (-tic- in B, W.H., -tag- in D). 


3 Vide below. 
5 eMQovtes, evdov in BLA. 


4 0ehov in KRBCDL. 
8 pos avTous in $3BCILA., 


7 Wovres, efeOapPnOnoav in SBCILA (cPapByoavinD). * NWBDLA have avtovs. 


comes pév in the best MSS., raising 
expectation of a 8 in the apodosis, 
instead of which we have kal (ds 
yéypamrat), Examples of such sub- 
stitution occur in classic authors; con- 
cerning which Klotz, Devar., p. 659, re- 
marks; when kat, ré, or the like are 
put for 8 after pév, it is not properly 
a case of construction, but rather: 
peraecem quasi legitima orationis ava- 
Kodov@ia”’. Perhaps we are at a loss 
from merely reading the words instead 
of hearing them spoken with a pause 
- between first and second half of sen- 
tence, thus: Elias, indeed, coming first, 
restoreth all things (so teach the scribes) 
—and how stands it written about the 
Son of Man?—that He should suffer 
many things and be set at nought! The 
aim is to awaken thought in the mind of 
the disciples by putting together things 
incongruous. All things to be restored 
in preparation for Messiah; Messiah 
Himself to suffer and be set at nought: 
what then can the real function and fate 
of Elijah the restorer be ? Whois Elijah? 
—ttovSevnq: this form, found in BD 
and adopted by W.H., is rare. The 
verb occurs in three forms—éfovdevéw, 
éEovdevdw (T.R.), éEovSevew ; the latter 
two in more common use. The word in 
any form is late Greek. Vide Grimm's 


Lexicon, and Lobeck, Phryn., p. 181 (from 


2E, odSév or o¥0év= to treat as nought).— 
Ver. 13 contains Christ’s own view of 
Elijah’s coming, which differs both from 
that of the scribes and from that of the 
disciples, who found it realised in the 
vision on the hill.—Ka0ads yéypatTat ér’ 
airév: the reference is to the persecu- 
tion of Elijah by Jezebel, the obvious 
intention being to suggest the identifica- 


tion of the expected prophet with the 
Baptist. All pointing to one conclusion 
—suffering the appointed lot of the 
faithful servants of God in this evil 
world: Elijah, John, Jesus. That, the 
lesson Jesus wished by all means to in- 
culcate : the Set wodAd wabety, now, 
and henceforth, to the end. 

Vv. 14-29. The epileptic boy (Mt. 
xvii. 14-21, Lk. ix. 37-43). The story is 
told in Mark with much greater fulness 
than in the parallels.—Ver. 14. 8xAov 
modtv: the great crowd and the fact 
that the disciples at the foot of the hill, 
the nine, had been asked to heal the 
sufferer, are in favour of the view that 
the scene of the transfiguration was less 
remote than Hermon from the familiar 
theatre of the healing ministry of Jesus 
and His disciples.—ypappatets culntotv- 
as %. a., scribes wrangling with them, 
the nine, This is peculiar to Mark, but 
the situation is easily conceivable: the 
disciples have tried to heal the boy and 
failed (ver. 18); the scribes, delighted 
with the failure, taunt them with it, and 
suggest by way of explanation the 
waning power of the Master, whose 
name they had vainly attempted to 
conjure with. The baffled nine make 
the best defence they can, or perhaps 
listen in silence.—Ver. 15. ée0apyB10- 
noav, were utterly amazed, used by 
Mark only in N, T., here, and in xiv. 33 
and xvi. 5 in connections which demand 
a very strong sense. What was there in 
common in the three situations: the 
returned Master, the agony in the 
garden, and the appearance of the angel 
at the resurrection? A surprise ; which, 
whether sorrowful or joyful, always gives 
a certain emotional shock. The Master 
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IX. 


adtols;" 17. Kal daoxpubels ! efs éx Tod Sxdou, elme,) “* AiSdoxahe, 


b Ch. vii. 


37+ 
c here and 
ver. 20. 


Hveyka rv vidy pou mpds oe, Exovta mvedpa » ddadov. 
Smou av adtév KatohdBy, proce: abtév: Kal °ddpifer, nat *rpiter 


18. Kat 


dhere only, TOUS 8Sdvtag abTod,? Kal *énpalverar: Kal elroy Tots pabytats cou 


e Ch. iii. 1. 


f parall. 
John x. 24. 
Rev. vi. 
Io (Ews 
TOTehe 


iva adtd éxBddwou, kal odk icxucay.” 
héyet, “72 yeved dmoros, Ews more mpds ipas Ecopar; *éws wéTe 
dvééopar byuav; pépere adtév mpds pe.” 
mpos abtév: kal iSav adtdy, eb0dws 7d mveipa éomdpagey* abtdv- 
Kal weodv éxl THs ys, éxudleto ddpilav. 


19. “O 8€ dtroxpiOeis ab7d,* 


20. Kal qveyxav adrov 


21. Kal émnpdétnce tov 


mwatépa attod, ‘‘Mécos xpdvos éotiv, ds ToiTo yéyovey abtG ;” 


*O Se ele, ‘ Mardidbev.5 


22. Kal mwodddkis adtdv Kal eis mip ® 


éBare Kal eis GSara, tva daroddon avtév: GAN ef te Sivaca,” 


1 amexpiOn avtw without eure in QBDLA 33. 


2 Omit avrov SBCDLA 33. 


470 wv. evdus cvveomrapatey in SBCLA 33. 


6 avrov after kat as wup in BCLA. 


reappears, when He is not looked for, 
when He is needed, and when His name 
is being taken in vain, perhaps not with- 
out a certain sympathy on the part of the 
volatile crowd not accustomed hitherto 
to miscarriage of attempts at healing 
when the name of Jesus was invoked. 
In that case their feeling would be a 
compound of confusion and gladness— 
ashamed and yet delighted to see Him, 
both betrayed in their manner.—Ver. 16. 
éwnpdtyoev avtovs, He asked them, 7.e., 
the people who in numbers ran to meet 
Him. Jesus had noticed, as He drew 
near, that there was a dispute going on 
in which the disciples were concerned, 
and not knowing the composition of the 
crowd, He proceeds on the assumption 
that they had all a share in it = the 
crowd as a whole versus the nine.—Ver. 
17. The father of the sick boy answers 
for the company, explaining the situation, 
laying the main stress of course on the 
deplorable condition of his child.—mpds 
oe, to thee, not aware that Jesus was 
absent.—mvetpa Gdadov, a dumb spirit ; 
the boy dumb, and therefore by inference 
the spirit.—Ver. 18, 8qov Gy a. xata- 
AdBy, wherever it happens to seize him. 
The possession (€xovra, ver. 17) is con- 
ceived of as intermittent; “the way of 
the spirit inferred from the characteristic 
phenomena of the disease” (The Mira- 
culous Element in the Gospels, p. 181). 
Then follows a graphic description of the 
ensuing symptoms: spasms (fyjooe, a 
late form of pryjyvupu), foaming (adp(ter 


3 avtots in ABDLA 33. 
5 ex mad. in NBCILA 33. 
7 8uvy in KBDILA. 


from agpdés: he, the boy, foameth), 
grinding of the teeth (rp{fe. +. 48.), then 
the final stage of motionless stupor 
graphically described as withering (&y- 
paiverat), for which Euthy. gives as an 
equivalent dvaro6yret, and Weizsacker 
“und wird starr”. 

Ver. 19. The complaint of Fesus, 
vide on Matthew.—Observe the ampds 
tpas instead of Matthew’s peé” tpdy. = 
how long shall I be in relations with you, 
have to do with you?—Ver. 20. isdov 
may be taken as referring to the boy 
(Schanz), in which case we should have 
an anacolouthistic nominative for the 
accusative, the writer having in view to 
express his meaning in passives (é«vd- 
lero) ; or to the spirit (arvetpa) by a con- 
struction ad sensum = the spirit seeing 
Jesus made a last attack (Weiss in Meyer, 
et al.), This is most in keeping with the 
mode of conceiving the matter natural to 
the evangelist. The visible fact was a 
fresh fit, and the explanation, from the 
possession point of view, that the spirit, 
seeing Jesus, and knowing that his power 
was at an end, made a final assault,— 
Ver. 21. os: a particle of time, here as 
frequently in Luke and John = since, or 
when.—éx woudiddev, é« redundant, 
similar to a7wd paxpd0ev (v. 6).—Ver, 
22. et tu Sivy, if Thou canst do any- 
thing (A. and R. Vv.), or better, if any- 
how Thou canst help. The father speaks 
under the impression that the case, as he 
has just described it, is one of peculiar 
difficulty ; therefore while the leper said 


17—20. EYATTEAION 
Boy Pnoov tpiv, omayxviodels ep pas.” 23. ‘O Se 'Incods elev 
atré, “Td, eb Sivacat moredcat,! mévta Suvard TO moredovTi.” 
24. Kal? ed@dws xpdéas 6 marhp toi matSiou, peta Saxpdwv ® edeye, 
“Thotedw, Kupte,* Border pou tH dmortig.” 25. ISdv Sé 6 "Inaods 
Ott émouvTpéxet SxXos, ewetinyoe TH Tvedpate TO dxaldptw, Méywv 
auT@, “TS wvedpa Ts GAadov kat Kuddy,> éys oor emtdoow,® ebehbe 
€& avrod, Kal pyxére eicédOns cis actév.” 26. Kal xpdéav, cat 
WONKA orapdéav aurdv,® eqOe- Kat eyéveto doel vexpds, dote 
todhods? Aéyew Ste dmdOavev. 27. 6 8é “Inoods Kpatjoas aurév 
Tis xetpds,® Hyerpev avtév> Kat dvéory. 

28. Kat ceived Odvra atrév® eis otkov, of pabytal avtod érnpdtwv 
autévy kar idtay,® “Ore pets odk ASurHOnpev exBadety avrd ;” 
29. Kal eimev aitois, “Totto 1d yévos év obSevi Suvarar efedOely, 
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ei ph év mpocevxi Kat vyoreiqg.” 10 


1 e, Suvy without mo-revoras (a gloss) in BDA (CL Suvacat without mo). 


2 Omit kat BLA. 
4 Omit Kupre SBCDL. 


* Omit peta Sax. $$BCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 ro wveupa after cwhov, and wou after errtacow in S$BCLA 33. 
6 $$BCDL have xpafas, owapagas, and omit avrov. 


7 tous wok. in NABLA 33. 


8 rms xeLtpos avTov in SBDLA, 


9 evseNPovros avTov in S$BCDLA, also xar diay before ernpwtwv. 
10 \9B omit kav vyoreta, which comes from Mt. (T.R.). 


“if Thou wilt,” he says “if Thou canst”. 
With reference to the form 8vvp, Phryn. 
says that it is right after édiv, but that at 
the beginning of a sentence Svvacat must 
be used (p. 359).—Ver. 23. 7d et Suvy, 
nominative absolute: as to the “ if Thou 
canst”.—davra Svv., all, in antithesis 
to the tt of the father.—Ver. 24. «pdgas: 
eager, fear-stricken cry ; making the most 
of his little faith, to ensure the benefit, 
and adding a prayer for increase of faith 
(BoyGer, etc.) with the idea that it would 
help to make the cure complete. The 
father’s love at least was above suspicion. 
Meyer and Weiss render “ help me even 
if unbelieving,’ arguing that the other, 
more common rendering is at variance 
with the meaning of BoyPyooyv in ver. 22. 

Vv. 25-29. The cure.—tmiruvtpéxer 
(dar. Ney.) indicates that the crowd was 
constantly increasing, so becoming a new 
crowd (8xAos without art.); natural in the 
circumstances. Jesus seeing this proceeds 
to cure without further delay. The spirit 
is now described as unclean and, with re- 
ference to the boy’s symptoms, both dumb 
and deaf.—pyére eioédOys, enter not 
again. ‘This was the essential point in a 
case of intermittent possession, Thespirit 


went out at the end of each attack, but re- 
turned again.—Ver. 26 describes a final 
fit, apparently worse than the preceding. 
It was evidently an aggravated type of 
epilepsy, fit following on fit and pro- 
ducing utter exhaustion. Mark’s ela- 
borate description seems to embody the 
recollections of one on whom the case 
had made a great impression.—Ver. 28. 
els otxov: into a house, when or whose 
not indicated, the one point of interest 
to the evangelist is that Jesus is now 
alone with His disciples.—é6rt, recitative, 
here as in ver. 11, introduces a suggested 
question: we were not able to cast it 
out—why ?—Ver. 29. TovTo 76 yévos, 
etc.: This is one of the texts which very 
soon became misunderstood, the ascetic 
addition, cal vynorelq, being at once a 
proof and a cause of misunderstanding, 
The traditional idea has been that Jesus 
here prescribes a certain discipline by 
which the exorcist could gain power to 
cope successfully with the most obstinate 
cases of possession, a course of prayer 
and fasting. This idea continues to 
dominate the mind even when the 
ascetic addition to the text has come to 
be regarded as doubtful; witness this 
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30. KAI éxetOev fehOdvres mapemopedovto! 8a Ths Padthalas - 


al ok HOedev iva, Tis yvd.? 


31. €iSacKe yap Tods pabyTas adTob, | 


kal Zeyev adtois, "Ore 6 ulds Tod dvOpdrou mapadidora: eis Xetpas 
QvOpémwv, Kal aroxtevodow adtéy: Kal drroxtavbels, TH tpity 
pepo ® dvacricerar.” 32. Ob Be hyvdou 75 fijpa, Kal époBotvto 


adrév érepwrioa. 


33. Kal 4dOev* eis Kamepvaotp: xal év ri oixig yevdpevos, 
Unnpdta adrous, “Ti ev rH 689 mpds Eautods® Sredoyilecde ;” 


1 BD have ewopevovto (W.H. text), wapem. in {CLA (Tisch.). 


2 yor in $BCDL. 


4So in CLA, nov in $8B (Tisch., W.H.). 


remark: ‘The authorisation, however 
(for omitting kal vyo.), is not sufficient. 
But even if it were overwhelming, fast- 
ing would, in its essence, be implied” 
(Morison on Mark). What Jesus said 
doubtless was: ‘This kind can go out 
in (on the ground of) nothing except 
prayer,” and His meaning that there was 
no hope of success except through a 
believing (of course faith is implied) 
appeal to the almighty power of God. 
It was a thought of the same kind as 
that in Mt. xix. 26 (Mk. x. 27): the 
impossible for man is possible for God. 
Of course in the view of Christ, prayer, 
faith (vide Mt. xvii. 20), both in healer 
and in healed, was needful in all cases, 
but He recognised that there were certain 
aggravated types of disease (the present, 
one of them) in which the sense of 
dependence and trust was very specially 
required. In the case of the epileptic 
boy this had been lacking both in the 
father and in the disciples. Neither he 
nor they were hopeful of cure. 

Vv. 30-32. Second announcement of 
the Passion (Mt. xvii. 22, 23, Lk. ix. 
43-45).—Ver. 30. Kal éxeiOev ébehOdvres, 
going forth from thence, i.e., from the 
scene of the last cure, wherever that was: 
it might be north or south of their des- 
tination (Capernaum)—Caesarea Philippi 
or Tabor.—mapewopevovro, they passed 
along without tarrying anywhere. Some 
take the mapa in the compound verb 
to mean, went along by-ways, to avoid 
publicity: ‘‘diverticulo ibant, non via 
regia,” Grotius. It is certainly true that 
Jesus had become so well known in 
Galilee that it would be difficult for Him 
on the thoroughfares to escape recogni- 
tion as He wished (otn 7OeAev tva tis 
yvot).—Ver. 31. éd3{8acke yap, etc.: 
gives the reason for this wish. It was 


3 wera Tpets npepas in BCDLA. 
5 Omit wpos eave. HBCDL. 


the reason for the whole of the recent 
wandering outside Galilee: the desire 
to instruct the Twelve, and especially to 
prepare them for the approaching crisis. 
—kal éXeyev introduces the gist or main 
theme of these instructions. The words 
following: St 6 vids, etc., are more than 
an announcement made in so many words 
once for all: they are rather the text of 
Christ’s whole talk with His disciples as 
they went along. He was so saying 
(€Aeyev, imperfect) all the time, in effect. 
—mapabiSora, is betrayed, present; it 
is as good as done. The betrayal is the 
new feature in the second announcement, 
—Ver. 32. iyvdouv: they had heard the 
statement before, and had not forgotten 
the fact, and their Master had spoken too 
explicitly for them to be in any doubt 
as to His meaning. What they were 
ignorant of was the why, the Sei. With 
all He had said, Jesus had not yet been 
able to make that plain. They will 
never know till the Passion has become 
a fact accomplished.—6fjpa, a solemn 
name for the utterance (vide Mt. iv. 4)= 
the oracular, prophetic, and withal 
weird, mysterious word of doom.—égo- 
Botvro, they feared to ask, they did not 
wish to understand, they would live on 
in hope that their Master was under a 
hallucination; true to human nature, 
Vv. 33-50. The Twelve at school (Mt. 
xvili. 1-10, Lk, ix. 46-50, etc.).—Ver. 33. 
Katepvaotp: home? This statement, 
more than anything else in Mk., gives 
the impression that Capernaum was a 
kind of home for Jesus.—év tq oixtq, in 
the house, opposed to év ri 686, but pro- 
bably pointing to a particuiar house in 
which Jesus was wont to stay.—rl ... 
Stedoyileobe, what were ye discussing ? 
Jesus did not always walk beside His 
disciples (vide x. 32). He went before, 
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34. Ot S€ dovdmwv- mpds GAAjAous ydp *SehdxOnoay ev TH 636, g here in 


, , 
Tis peilov. 


Tév TovodTwy Tradiov Séytar éwt TH dvdpart pou, éue Séxerar* Kal 


35+ kal Kabicas “épdvyce tods Sddexa, Kat Aéyer 
adtois, “Et tig O€h\et mpOtos etvat, eorar mdvtwv Esxatos, Kat 
mdvtwv SidKovos.” 36. Kai haBdv waiSiov, eorncey adtd év péow 
adtav: Kat 'évayxahiodpevos add, elev adtois” 37. “*Os day! 


Gospels. 
Several 
times in 
Acts and 
in Heb, 
xii. 5. 
ah vide at 
ev Mt. xx. 32 
\j. Ch.x. 16. 


Ss dv} ene SeEqrar,? odk eye Séxerar, GANG Tov dmooteihavTd pe.” 
38. “AmexplOy Sé% adit 6 “ladys, héywr,® “ ASdoxane, eiSonev 
twa TO dvopati* cou éxBddAdovta Saipdvia, Ss odk &Kohouber Hpty 5> 


‘ a Z 
kal éxwAdoaper © adtdv, Ste odK &kohoudet © Hui.” 


39 ‘O 8€ "Inaois 


eine, “Mi, kwhuete adtév: odSels ydp éorw 85 woujoe Sivapuy emi 


TO dvopatt tL Suvy, ny Noyjoat 
D dvopari pou, Kal Suvycetar taxd Kakodoyfoat pe. 


40. ds yap 


1 BDLA have av in both places, $C in the first place. 
2So in CDAE al. SBL have SexynTat (Tisch., W.H.), 
3 For amex. Se NBA have edy and omit Aeyov. 


‘ With ev prefixed in RBCDLAY. 


5 This clause os . . 
modern editors. 
OTL OVK, etc.). 


- nev is omitted in S$BCLA, and treated as doubtful by 
It may have been omitted to avoid redundancy (vide last clause, 
But such redundancy is characteristic of Mk. 


6 exwAvopev in SBDLA, and nKodovier in SBCLA. 


thinking His deep thoughts, they followed 
thinking their vain thoughts. The 
Master had noticed that something 
unusual was going on, divined what 
it was, and now asks.—Ver. 34. éovd- 
amwyv, they kept silent, ashamed to tell.— 
Ver. 35. Kai xaioas, etc.: every word 
here betokens a deliberate attempt to 
school the disciples in humility. The 
Master takes His seat (kaioas), calls His 
scholars with a magisterial tone (éo- 
yyoev, for various senses in which used, 
vide references, Mt. xx. 32)-—the Twelve 
(rovs 8.), called to an important vocation, 
and needing thorough discipline to be of 
service in it.—-et ris QéXe, etc. . the direct 
answer to the question under discussion— 
who the greatest ? = greatness comes by 
humility (ée,arTos), and service (StdKovos). 
—Ver. 36. The child, produced at the 
outset in Mt., is now brought on the 
scene (AaBdyv), not, however, as a model 
(that in x. 15), but as an object of kind 
treatment.—évayxahiodpevos: in Mk. 
only = taking it into His arms, to sym- 
bolise how all that the child represents 
should be treated.—Ver. 37. Sé&yrou in 
the first member of the sentence, 8éxyTat 
in the second; the former (aorist sub- 
junctive with Gy), the more regular in a 
clause expressing future possibility. 
Winer, xlii. 3b (a). The second member 


of the sentence is not in the correspond- 
ing place in Mt., but is given in Mt. x. 40. 

Vv. 38-41. A reminiscence (Lk. ix. 
49-50). Probably an incident of the 
Galilean mission, introduced without 
connecting particle, therefore (Weiss) 
connection purely topical ; suggested 
(Holtz., H. C.) to the evangelist by the 
expression émlt 7. dvéuati pov in ver. 37, 
answering to év +. 6 o. in ver. 38.— 
éxBaddovra 8. : exorcists usually conjured 
with some name, Abraham, Solomon; 
this one used the name of Jesus, im- 
plying some measure of faith in His 
worth and power.—éxwAvopev, imperfect, 
taken by most as implying repeated in- 
terdicts, but it may be the conative 
imperfect = we tried to prevent him.— 
otk hKkoAovbet, he did not follow us; the 
reason for the prohibition. The aloof- 
ness of the exorcist is represented as still 
continuing in the words 65 ob« axoAov0et 
(T. R.).—Ver. 39. Jesus disallows the 
interdict for a reason that goes deeper 
than the purely external one of the 
disciples = not of our company? well, 
but with us at heart.—8vvjoerar tayd: 
points to moral impossibility: use of 
Christ’s name in exorcism incompatible 
with hostile or inappreciative thought 
and speech of Him.—rayd softens the 
assertion: not soon; he may do it, but 
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j Lk. xvii. 2. 
Acts xxviii, 
20. Heb. 
V.@; Xii. 1. 
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obk Eon Ka’ Spay, brép spadv! éorw. 41. 85 yap dv worlon Spas 
Totyptoy USaTos év TH dvépari pou,? St. Xprotod éore, diy héyw 
piv, ob ph droddon ® trav prcOdv adtod. 42. Kal ds dv cxavbahion 
éva tay pixpav * tav morteudvrw eis énd,® Kaddv éotiv ab7d paddov, 
el! wepixertat AOos pudtkds © wept tov tpdyndov adtod, kat BeBAntar 
els Thy Oddagcav. 43. Kal édv ckavdadily’ oe i xelp cou, dmd- 
Kopoy adtiv: Kaddv cot éoti® Kudddv eis thy Lwhy eicedOeiv,? 4 
tas 8do xetpas éxovra daehOety eis Thy yéewvay, eis 1d wip Td 
GoBectov, 44. Sou & oxddn§ adtav ob tedheuTG, Kai Td wip od 
oBévvuta.9 45. nat éay 6 tods cou ocxavdahifn ce, dardKopov 
aitév> xaddv éort cor!) eivehOeiv eis thy Lwhy xwhdv, 4 Tos SU0 
wéSas Exovta BAnOijvar eis Thy yéevvay, eis Td tp Té AoBeotov,!? 
46. Sou 6 oxaddn§ aitav ob tedeuTa, Kal 7d wip ob oBévyuTar.!? 
47. kai édy & épOahpds cou oxavdadiLn oe, ExBade aitdv: addy 
cor éoti!® povdpOadpov eiceOetv eis Thy Baorheiav tod Geo, 4 Svo 
dPOarpods Exovta BAnOivar eis Thy yeevvay Tod mupds,!* 48. Saou 6 


1 ypov in both places in SBCD. 


2 ey ovopatt simply in BCLE (W.H.), ev ov. pov in WDA (Tisch.). 


3 ort before ov py in SBCDLA. 


4 rourwy after pixpov in SBCDLA. 


5 eus ewe may come from Mt., though it is in §BLZ; wanting in SQA (Tisch., 


W.H.). 


5 nvdos ovixos in $$BCDLA may be a conforming to Mt., but T.R. more probably 


conforms to Lk. 
T oxavdadton in NBLA. 
9 evoe Oe before evs in SBCDLA. 


8 eoriv oe in SBCLA. 


10 Ver. 44 is wanting in $$BCLA, some minusc. and verss., also ver. 46 (Tischu, 


W.H. om.). 
11 ve in KRABCLA. 
1B ge eotw in NB. 


it will mean a change of mind, and dis- 
use of my name.—Ver. 40. The counter- 
part truth to that in Mt. x. 30. Both 
truths, and easily harmonised, It is in 
both cases a question of tendency; a 
little sympathy inclines to grow to more, 
so also with a lack of sympathy. Vide 
on Mt. xii. 30.—Ver. 41 = Mt. x. 42, but 
a later secondary form of the saying: 
aroryptov USaros for m. puxpod, and ott 
Xpiorod éorré instead of eis Ov. padyTod. 

Vv. 42-48. After the episode of the 
exorcist the narrative returns to the dis- 
course broken off at ver. 38. From 
receiving little children and all they re- 
present, Jesus passes to speak of the sin 
of causing them to stumble.—Ver. 42. 
xaddy, etc. : well for him; rather = better. 
Each evangelist has his own word here; 
Mt. ovpéper, Lk. (xvii. 2) Avouredct; 
but Mk., according to the best attested 


12 Omit ets To . . .« aoPeotov KBCLA. 
14 rov mupos omit \$BDLA (BL omit thy before yeevvay). 
Pp Y 


reading, has the strong phrase pvdos 
évuxds in common with Mt. He is con- 
tent, however, with the expression ‘in 
the sea,’’ instead of Mt.’s “in the deep 
part of thesea,” the faithful reproduction, 
probably, of what Jesus actually said.— 
Ver. 43. The offender of the little ones 
is still more an offender against himself, 
hence the discourse by an easy transition 
passes to counsels against such folly. In 
Mk.’s version these are given in a most par- 
ticular way, hand, foot and eye being each 
used separately to illustrate the common 
admonition. In Mt. hand and foot are 
combined. In the third illustration eis 
wThv twry is replaced by els tr. Baotelav 
«.@ The refrain: ‘where the worm, 
etc.,” is repeated in T. R. with solemn 
effect after each example, but the best 
MSS. have it only after the third, vw 
44, 46 being thus omitted (R. V.). 


4I—50. 


oKOANE abrav ob TeheuTG, nal Td wip 08 cBévvurat. 
mupt ddoOycetat, Kal maca Oucta GAL ddoOAcerat.! 
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49. Nas yap 
50. kaddv 7d 


Ghas> édv 8 7d Gag dvadov yévynrar, év tim adtd ™ dpricere ; k Lk. xiv. 


€éxete évy éautois Gas,” kal eipyvedere év ANAHdots.” 


34. Col, 
Iv. 6. 


1 This last clause is omitted in BLA, many minusc. (Tisch., W.H., vide below). 


2 aha in NABDLA. 


Salting inevitable and 
indispensable. ‘These verses appear only 
in Mk. as part of this discourse. The 
logion im ver. 50 corresponds to Mt. v. 
13, Lk. xiv. 34-35.—Ver. 49 is a crux 
interpretum, and has given rise to great 
diversity of interpretation (vide Meyer, 
ad loc.). Three questions may be asked. 
(1) What is the correct form of the say- 
ing? (2) Was it spoken at this time by 
Jesus? (3) If it was, how is it to be 
connected with the previous context ? 
As to (1) some important MSS. (BLA 
and the new Syr. Sin.) omit the second 
half of the sentence, retaining only 
“every one shall be salted with fire”. 
D and some copies of the old Lat. omit 
the first part and retain the second. W. 
and H. retain only part1. Weiss and 
Schanz think that the text must be taken 
in its entirety, and that part 2 fell out by 
homoeoteleuton, or was omitted because of 
its difficulty. Holtzmann, H. C., is in- 
clined to favour the reading of D. It is 
difficult to decide between these alterna- 
tives, though I personally lean to the 
first of the three, not only because of 
the weighty textual testimony, but, as 
against D, on account of the startling 
character of the thought, salted with 

ve, its very boldness witnessing for its 
authenticity. As to (2) I think it highly 
probable that such thoughts as vv. 49-50 
contain were spoken at this time by 
Jesus. The two thoughts, salting in- 
evitable and salting indispensable, were 
thoroughly apposite to the situation: a 
master teaching men in danger of moral 
shipwreck through evil passion, and 
unless reformed sure to prove unfit for 
the work to which they were destined. 
I cannot therefore agree with Holtzmann 
(H. C.) that Mk., misled by the word 
avp in ver. 48, has brought in here a 
logion spoken at some other time. As 
to (3) I see no necessity to regard yap, 
ver. 49, as binding us down to a close 
exclusive connection with ver. 48, re- 
quiring us to interpret ver. 49a thus: 
every one that does not cut off the 
offending member shall be salted by the 
fire of hell; itself quenchless, and not 


Vv. 49-50. 


destroying its victim, as it is the nature 
of ordinary fire to do, but rather pre- 
serving him for eternal torment, like 
salt. Thus viewed, ver. 49a is a mere 
comment on the words ov oPévvuras. 
The saying should rather be taken in 
connection with the whole course of 
thought in vv. 43-48, in which case it 
will bear this sense: ‘‘ every one must be 
salted somehow, either with the un- 
quenchable fire of gehenna, or with the 
fire of severe self-discipline. Wise is he 
who chooses the latter alternative.” If 
we ignore the connection with ver. 48, 
and restrict was to the disciple-circle, 
this alternative rendering willbe avoided, 
and the idea will be: every man who is 
to come to any good, will, must, be 
salted with fire, In that case, however, 
it is difficult to account for the unusual 
combination of salt and fire, whose 
functions are so opposed. 4gb is of 
quite subordinate importance, merely at 
best a parabolic aid to thought. Grotius 
and others divide the sacrifices into two 
classes answering to the two forms of 
salting: burnt offerings typifying those 
consumed in hell, peace offerings those 
preserved by self-discipline.—Ver. 50 
sets forth the other great truth: salting 
in the form of self-discipline indispen- 
sable.—nahov td Gas, an excellent 
thing is salt; a most seasonable truth 
just then. What follows seems less so, 
as it stands in Mk.’s text, As spoken by 
Jesus, if we may assume that it was 
spoken on this occasion, it might come 
in quite naturally. The three thoughts 
in this verse: salt good, care must be 
taken that it lose not its virtue, have 
salt in yourselves, may be merely themes 
packed together in a single sentence, on 
which Jesus discoursed at length.— 
Gvadov, dw. Aey. in N. T., used in later 
Greek ; pwpavdy in Mt. and Lk.— 
éxete év €avrois GAa, have salt in your- 
selves, Inthe two former clauses dis- 
ciples are thought of, as in Mt. v. 13, as 
themselves salt for the world. Here 
they are viewed as the subject of the 
salting process. They must be salted in 
order to be salt to the world, their 
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X. 1. KAKEIOEN! dvactas épxetar eis Ta Spra ris “lovdalas, 


81d tod 2 épay rod “lopSdvou- Kai cupmopedovtar mdhw dxAor pds 


aitév: Kal ds eidOer, mddwv edSidacKey abtous. 


2. Kai mpocedOdvtes 


ot? daprcator érnputncay® adrdy, et Efeot dvSpt yuvaika drohicat, 


s ea, 
meipalovTes avTov. 
évetethato Mworjs ;” 


dtooraciou ypdiyat, Kat dohicat.” 


. 6 Se adroxpiOels etrrey atdtrots, “Ti butv 
Pp > B 
4. Ot S€ elroy, “Mwofs émetpepe * BiBAiov 


5. Kal dtroxpWeis 6 “Incods 


elrev® adtois, “Mpds thy okAnpoxapSiay bydv eypapev Spiv thy 


1 kat exevOev in SBCDA. 


2 cat instead of Sta tou in BCL; wepav without karin DA. The kat caused 
trouble to scribes, some omitted it after Mt., some substituted Sta rov as in T.R. 


3 BLA omit ot (added here as usual), and RBCDLA have the imperfect 
ewnpwrtov instead of the aorist so often substituted for it in T.R. (again in ver. 10). 


4 eretpewev M. in NBDLA. 


5 For kat... evrev read with NBCLA 0 &e I. exzrev. 


ulterior vocation. Meantime a more 
immediate effect of their being salted is 
pointed out in the closing words.— 
cipnvevere év GAAHAoWs: be at peace 
with one another; which they were not. 
The cause of dispeace was ambition. 
The salting would consist in getting rid 
of that evil spirit at whatever cost.— 
eipnvevere: a Pauline word, remarks 
Holtz. (H.C.). | True, but why not also 
a word of Jesus? certainly very apposite 
to the occasion. 

Note.—Salting of disciples imports 
suffering pain, but is not to be con- 
founded with the cross-bearing of faith- 
ful disciples (viii. 34). The former is the 
discipline of self-denial necessary to 
make a mana follower of Christ worthy 
of the name. The latter is the tribulation 
that comes on all who follow closely in 
the footsteps of Christ. The one is 
needful to make us holy, the other over- 
takes us when and because we are holy, 

CHAPTER X. MARRIAGE QUESTION. 
LittLE CHILDREN. QUEST AFTER 
ETERNAL Lire. Two Sons oF 
ZEBEDEE, BAarTIMAEUS.—Ver. I. The 
departure from Galilee (Mt. xix. 1),— 
écetOev dvacras, as in vii. 24, q.v.; there, 
of a departure from Galilee which was 
followed by a return (ix. 33), here, of a 
final departure, so far as we know. 
Beza finds in the expression a Hebraism 
—to sit is to remain in a place, to rise is 
to depart from it. Kypke renders, et inde 
discedens, and gives classic examples of 
the usage.—eig Ta Sota Tt. |. Kal wépay, etc., 
into the borders of |udaea and of Peraea; 
how reached not indicated. The read- 
ing of T. R. 8ta rod mépay r.’l. gives the 
route. Vide on Mt., ad loc., where the 


kat (of S$BCL) is omitted.—ovpopev- 
ovrat mdAuvy, crowds again gather.— 
6xAot, plural; here only, with reference 
to the different places passed through.— 
Gs eiober, as He was wont; remarked 
on, because the habit had been suspended 
for a season during which the whole 
attention of Jesus had been devoted to 
the Twelve. That continues to be the 
case mainly still. In every incident the 
Master has an eye to the lesson for the 
disciples. And the evangelist takes 
pains to make the lesson prominent. 
Possibly his incidents are selected and 
grouped with that in view: marriage, 
children, money, etc. (so Weiss in 
Meyer).—édiSacxev, He continued teach- 
ing, so also in vi. 34. In both places 
Mt. (xiv. 14, xix. 2) speaks of heal- 
ing. Yet Mk.’s Gospel is a gospel of 
acts, Mt.’s of words. Each is careful 
to make prominent, in general notices, 
what he comparatively neglects in 
detail. 

Vv. 2-12. The question of divorce (Mt. 
xix. 3-I12).—dmoAtoar: the question is 
put absolutely, the qualifying clause 
kata wacav airlay in Mt. being omitted, 
Thus put the question presupposes 
knowledge of Christ’s high doctrine as 
to marriage, and is an attempt to bring 
Him into collision with the Mosaic law, 
as absolutely interdicting what it allowed. 
—Ver. 3. th tpiv evereiAato M.: here 
Jesus has in view not what Moses 
allowed in Deut, xxiv. 1, but what he in 
Genesis enjoined as the ideal state of 
things (Moses from the Jewish point of 
view author of the Pentateuch and all its 
legislation). They naturally supposed He 
had in view the toriner (ver. 4).-Ver. 5, 
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evrohiy tadrny: 6. dd Se dpyiis Kticews, Epcev nal OAdU eroincey 
autous 6 Ocds.1 7. ‘ Evexev ToUTOU KataNelper &vOpwros Tov TaTepa 
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aitod,? 8. Kal gcovrar of S00 cis odpxa play. date odkér elot 
Svo, GAAG pia odpé 9. & odv & Ocds ouveLeugev, avOpwiros ph 
Xwprlerw.” 
aitod érnpdtncay * adtév. 


10. Kat év ri oixia® médw of padytat adtod wept tod 
II. kat dyer adtois, “*Os édy érrohtvon 
Thy yuvaika adtod kal yapyon AANyy, porxarar én’ adr: 12. Kal 
édv yur) > dmohton tov dvSpa adrijs Kal® yapndG addw,° porxdrar. 
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13. Kai mpocépepovy aitd madia, iva dnt adtav: of Se 


6 i > , A , 6 
PauynTat ETETLUWY TOLS Tpoohepovow. 


14. idav 8€ 6 “Inoods 


fhyovdkrnge, Kat elev adtois, “"Adere ta matdia EpxecOar mpds 
‘ A A 
pe, kai’ pi) kwduere adtd: tov yap ToodTwy éotiv 4 Bacidela Tod 


1 Omit o Geog BBCLA. D has o @., and omits avrovs (W.H. omit o @. and 


bracket avrovs), 


2a mpoox. ... avrov, omitted in NB, is probably an addition from Mt. or 


Sept. 
3 eus THY oLKLay in NBDLA. 


4 ov pad. wept TovTov emnpwrov in $§ (rovrwv) BCLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 For yuvy am. SBCLA have avrn arolvoaga without kat, and for yapnOy 
ahho, yapnon adXoyv (so also D: Tisch., W.H.). 


SNBCLA have avtwv before ayrat, eretiynoav for emitiyswv, and avrois for 


Tos Tpoadepovor (W.H.). 


7 BAX omit xat, which comes from parall., and weakens the force of the words. 


Vide below. 


Both evangelists, while varying consider- 
ably in their reports, carefully preserve 
this important Jogion as to legislation 
conditioned by the sklerokardia.— 
-wavTnv: at the end, with emphasis ; 
this particular command in contradiction 
to the great original one.—Ver. 6: ‘ But 
from the beginning of the creation (it 
runs) ‘male and female made He them,’” 
dpoev kal, etc., being a quotation from 
Sept. (Gen. i. 27), vv. 7,8 being another 
(vide Gen, ii. 24), with Christ’s comment 
in the last clause of ver. 8 and in ver. 9 
“appended. On the import of the words 
vide in Mt., ad loc.—Vv. 10-12 report as 
spoken to the Twelve in the house (as 
opposed to the way in which the 
Pharisees are supposed to have en- 
countered Jesus) what in Mt.’s version 
appears as the last word to the in- 
terrogants (ver. 9). Two variations are 
noticeable: (1) the absence of the 
qualifying clause et py émi wopveig, and 
(2) the addition of a clause (ver. 12) 
stating the law in its bearing on the 
woman = if she put away her husband 
and marry another, she is an adulteress. 


In the former case Mk. probably reports 
correctly what Christ said, in the latter 
he has added a gloss so as to make 
Christ’s teaching a guide for his Gentile 
readers. Jewish women could not divorce 
their husbands. The em’ airy at the 
end of ver, 11 may mean either against, 
to the prejudice of, her (the first wife), 
or with her (the second). The former 
view is taken by the leading modern 
exegetes, the latter by Victor Ant., 
Euthy., Theophy., and, among moderns, 
Ewald and Bleek. 

Vv. 13-16. Suffer the children (Mt. 
xix, 13-15, Lk. xviii. 15-17).—Ver. 13. 
ma.dia as in Mt. Lk. has Bpépy = 
infants carriedin arms. Note the use of 
the compound mpooépepov; elsewhere 
the simple verb. The word is commonly 
used of sacrifices, and suggests here the 
idea of dedication.—awyrat, touch, 
merely, as if that alone were enough to 
bless; prayer mentioned in Mt.—roils 
apoodépovary (T. R.), probably interprets 
the avrois (W.H.) after éqetipnoav.— 
Ver. 14. yavantyoe, “was moved 
with indignation” (R. V.) is too strong, 
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X. 


Ccod* 15. duhy héyw Spiv, bs ddy ph 8eEnrar thy Bacrdelay Tob 


Ccod ds Tmadlov, oF ph eloddOy eis adtyy.” 


16. Kat évayxahtod- 


pevos aitd, Tels Tas xeipas ew adtd, noddyer adtd.} 
17. Kat éxropevonévou aitoé eis 686v, mpocdpapiv ets Kat 


yovuTerijoas adtov emnpdta adtdv, “AiSdoKxare dyabd, ri rorjow 


Wa Lwhy aidvioy KAnpovopyow ;” 
odels dyads, ef ph efs, 6 Oeds. 


“Ti we Aéyers dyaOdr ; 


18. ‘O 8€ “Inaods etwev ada, 
1g. Tas 


@vrohds ofSas, Mh potxedons: ph povedons?> pi KAebns: pi 
WeuSopaptupyons* ph dwootepnons: tina Tov watépa cou Kal Thy 


pntépa.” 


a cf.Ch. xiv. wdvta, épudagduny éx vedtyTds pou.” 
67. Lk. xx. a ; oe ; er A Q > nA 66% 4 
17; xxii. 6r. “aUTO Hyde aitdy, kai elmev ait, “Ev cou 


20. “O 8€ dtoxpileis ete ® att, “ Arddoxahe, taita 


21. ‘O 8€ *Inaods * épBrdpas 
botepet~ dmaye, 


doa exerg THANGOV, Kal Bds Tois® wrwxots, Kal efers Onoaupdy év 


1 Instead of rOets . . . yuAoyer avta SSBCLA have xatevAoyet Tiers Tas xetpas 


ew. avta (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 un hovevons before py porxevons in BCA (W.H. text). 
8 For o Se amrox. evrev SBCA have o Se edn. 


4o@¢ in NWBCA. 


‘‘was much displeased” (A. V.) is better, 
‘¢was annoyed ” is better still (‘‘ ward un- 
willig,” Weizsacker).—py kwAvete, kat 
of T. R. before pt} is much better left 
out: suffer them to come; donot hinder 
them; an expressive asyndeton. This 
saying is the main point in the story for 
the evangelist, hence the imperfects in 
ver. 13. It is another lesson for the 
still spiritually crude disciples.—Ver. 
15 answers to Mt. xviii. 3. As Jesus 
gave several lessons on humility and 
kindred virtues, in Capernaum, here, and 
on the way to Jericho (x. 35 f.), it is not 
to be wondered at if the sayings spoken 
in the several lessons got somewhat 
mixed in the tradition. It does not 
greatly matter when they were uttered. 
The thing to be thankful for is their pre- 
servation.—Ver. 16. évayKaAtodpevos, as 
in ix. 36. Jesus took each child in His 
arms, one by one, and blessed it; 
katevAdyet, imperfect. The process 
would last a while, but Jesus would not 
soon weary in such work. The com- 
pound verb xarevAdye (NBCL, etc.), 
here only, has intensive force like 
karapidéw in Mt. xxvi. 49 (vide notes 
there and Maclear in C, G. T.). 

Vv. 17-27. Quest after eternal life 
(Mt. xix. 16-30, Lk. xviii. 18-30),—Ver. 
17. éxmopevopevov a. elg Sov: the 
incident to be related happens as Jesus 
is coming out from some house into the 
highway, at what precise point on the 


5 BA al. omit rots (W.H. in brackets), 


journey Mk, neither knows nor cares. 
The didactic significance of the story 
alone concerns him.—8.8doKade ayabé : 
that the epithet aya@és was really used 
by the man is highly probable. Vide on 
Mt.—Ver. 18. i pe Ayers Gyabdv: on 
the import of this question vide notes on 
Mt.—Ver. 19. The commandments of 
the second table enumerated are ex- 
pressed by subjunctives with p}, instead 
of future indicatives with od. While Mt. 
has the supernumerary, “love thy neigh- 
bour,” Mk. has pi) amwoorepyjoys, which 
probably has in view the humane law in 
Deut. xxiv. 14, 15, against oppressing or 
withholding wages from a hired servant ; 
a more specific form of the precept: 
love thy neighbour as thyself, and a 
most apposite reminder of duty as ad- 
dressed to a wealthy man, doubtless an 
extensive employer of labour. It should 
be rung in the ears of all would-be 
Christians, in similar social position, 
in our time; defraud not, underpay 
not.—Ver, 21. wyamyoev a.: on the 
import of the statement in reference to 
the man vide on Mt. Jesus loved this 
man. Grotius remarks: Jesus loved not 
virtues only, but seeds of virtues (‘et 
semina virtutum’’). Field (Otium Nor.) 
renders “caressed”. Bengel takes 
épBrepas jydwynoey as a ev Sia Svoir, 
and renders, amanter aspexit = lovingly 
regarded him—év oe torepei. In Mk. 
Jesus, not the inquirer, remarks on the 


1§—27. EYATTEAION 

odpavd: Kat Seipo, dxohodbe por, dpas tdv craupdéy.”! 22. ‘O Se 
otuyvdoas érl TH Aéyw dahOe NutoUpevos~ Fv yap Exov xrypara 
ToNhd. 23. Kal mepeBhepdpevos 6 “Incods Nye trois podyrats 
adtod, “Nas Suckddws of Ta xpypata exovtes eis Thy Bacidelay 
Tod Geos eivehedoovrar.” 24. OF 82 pabytal ebapPodvro emt rors 
Aéyors adtod. ‘O 8 "Incods wddww daroKpibels Neyer adtois, “ Téxva,, 


41r 


Ts SvoKohdv got. tods wenwoOdras emt Tols xprpaciw? eis Thy b here only. 


Baciheiay tod Ccod civehOeiv. 25. edxomdrepdy éott kdpydov Sd 
THs* tpuparas ris fapiSos eicehOeiv,4 4 wAovorov els thy 
Bactheiay tod @eod eicehOciv.” 26. OF 8& mepicods éferdyjo- 
govto, héyovtes mpds éautods,> “Kal tis Stvatar owOfvar;” 
27. "EuBdépas 82° adtois 6 “Ingots Aéyer, “Mapa dvOpdrrors 
GSdvatov, GX’ of wapd TH’ cd: wévra yap Suvatd éore® mapa 


a apas tT. 0. is a gloss from Ch. viii. 34, omitted in \§§BCDA. 


2 Tous qe. 


- ++ Xpypacty is a gloss wanting in SBA; vide below. 


Omission 


by similar ending (Alford) is abstractly possible. 
3 rys is found in B in both places (W.H. margin), but omitted in many uncials. 


4 SteAOerv in some copies (W.H.). 
5 avrov in SBCA. 


5 Omit Se SBCA. 


7 Omit two MBCA. B omits the second tw at end of sentence (W.H. in brackets). 
8 egtt omitted in SBC al.; more expressive without. 


lack; in Mt. the reverse is the fact; the , 


man is conscious of his defect, an im- 
portant point in his spiritual condition. 
—Seipo, etc.: from the invitation to join 
the disciple band Weiss (Meyer) infers 
that the incident must have happened be- 
fore the circle of the Twelve was com- 
plete. He may have been meant to take 
the place of the traitor. The last clause 
in T. R. about the cross is an obvious 
gloss by a scribe dominated by religious 
commonplaces.—Ver. 22. oTvyvdcas : 
in Mt. xvi. 3, of the sky, here, of the face, 
AvTovpevos, following, referring to the 
mind; with sad face and heavy heart. 
Vv. 23-27. The moral of the story given 
for the benefit of the disciples, wepvBde- 
Wapevos (iii. 5, 34), looking around, to see 
what impression the incident had made 
on the Twelve.—més = dAn9Gs, Euthy. 
—ds Svc., with what difficulty !—ra 
Xpijpara, wealth collectively held by the 
rich class (Meyer).—Ver. 24. @0apBodv- 
ro, were confounded.—7dAwv aarokpilels 
preparesusfor repetition with unmitigated 
severity, rather than toning down, which 
is what we have in T. R., through the 
added words, tots mwemov8dtas emt Tots 
xXpijpaciv, suggesting an idea more 
worthy of a scribe than of Jesus; for it 
is not merely difficult but impossible for 


‘one trusting in riches to enter the King- 


dom. Yet this is one of the places 
where the Sin. Syriac agrees with the 
T. R.—Ver. 25. In this proverbial saying 
the evangelists vary in expression in 
reference to the needle and the needle- 
eye, though one might have looked for 
stereotyped phraseology in a proverb. 
The fact points to different Greek render- 
ings of a saying originally given in a 
Semitic tongue.—tpupadras, from tpve, 
to rub through, so as to make a hole. 
According to Furrer, proverbs about the 
camel and the needle-eye, to express the 
impossible, are still current among the 
Arabs. E.g., ‘hypocrites go into paradise 
as easily as a camel through a needle- 
eye’; ‘ He asks of people that they con- 
duct a camel through a needle-eye” 
(Wanderungen, p. 339).—Ver. 26. The 
disciples, amazed, ask: kal ris Sivarar 
cwlfvar; tls dpa, etc., in Mt. The nat 
resumes what has been said, and draws 
from it an inference meant to call its 
truth in question (Holtz., H. C.) = who, 
in that case, can be saved ?—Ver, 27. 
This saying is given diversely in the 
three parallels; most pithily in Mt., and 
perhaps nearest to the original. For 
the meaning vide on Mt. 

Vv. 28-31. Peter's question (Mt. xix. 


Xx. 


28. Kal Apgaro 6 Mérpos héyew) adtd, “150d, Hpets 
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adrijxapey wdvra, Kal jKohovOjcapev? gor.” 29. “Aroxpibeis Sé 6 
"Incods etmev,® “’Auhy Méyw Spiv, od8els éor, 85 ddfixer oixiav, H 
adeddods, 4 AdeAbds, 4 warépa, 4 pyrépa,* H yuvatka,” H tékva, 
f dypods, Evexev gyod nal® tod edayyediov, 30. édv ph AdBy 
e Rom. til, éxatovtat\actova viv év TH °Kaip@ TovTw, oikias Kal ddehpods 


kal aSehpas Kai pytépas™ Kal téxva Kal dypous, peta Siwypar, 
kal év 73 ald 1 épxopévw Lwty aidvor. 


31. moddol S€ Evovrat 


mpOrou Ecxarot, kal of €oxaTor mpSTou.” 
32. “HEAN 8€ é& tH 686 dvaBaivoytes ets ‘lepooddupa: Kal fy 


mpodywv aitods 6 ‘“Ingois, kat eBapBodvro, kat® dKxodouSodrvtes 


EpoBotrro. 


kal tapahaPav médw todls SdSexa, npfato adtots 


héyew 7a péAdovra adtG oupBaiver> 33. ““On, iSov, dvaBatvoney 
eis ‘lepooddupa, Kat 6 vids tod dvOpdrou tapadobjcetat Tots 


apytepevon Kal Tols ypappatevot, Kal KaTaKpwwoucw adtov baydtw 
rbd 


1 \eyew before o MM. and without xat before npg. in SBCA. 


2 qxoAov0yjKapev in BCD. 
3 For awox.... 
4 pntepa 4 watepa in BCA. 


evrev S$BA cop. have epy o |. 


5 &$BDA omit 4 yvvatxa, which probably comes from Lk. 

6 «ar evexey in S$CDA (W.H. in brackets). 

7 So in BA, but \2CD have pyrepa, a correction (W.H. margin). 

8 o. Se in NBCLA; not understood, therefore xa substituted in late uncials, 


27-30, Lk. xviii. 28-30).—Ver. 28 in- 
troduces the episode without any con- 
necting word such as tére in Mt. tov 
betrays self-consciousness, also the fol- 
lowing ‘pets. Yet, with all his self- 
consciousness, Peter, in Mk.’s account, 
has not courage to finish his question, 
stopping short with the statement ot fact 
on which it is based = behold! we have 
left all and followed Thee ?—adynapev, 
aorist, refers to an act done once for all, 
4xohovOykapev, to an abiding condition. 
—Ver. 29. Jesus, seeing Peter’s mean- 
ing, proceeds to give, first, a generous 
answer, then a word of warning. In the 
enumeration of persons and things for- 
saken, ‘wife’? is omitted in important 
MSS. (W.H.). The omission is true to 
the delicate feeling of Jesus. It may have 
to be done, but He would rather not say 
it.—rod evayyeA(ov: a gloss to suit 
apostolic times and circumstances.— 
Ver. 30. viv: the present time the 
sphere of compensation; éxatovram\a- 
otova (Lk. viii. 8): the measure character- 
istically liberal; pera Siwypav: the 
natural qualification, seeing it is in this 


world that the moral compensation takes 
place, yet not diminishing the value of the 
compensation, rather enhancing it, as a 
relish ; a foreshadowing this, perhaps a 
transcript, of apostolic experience.—Ver. 
31. On this apothegm vide on Mt. 

Vv. 32-34. Third prediction of the 
Passion (Mt. xx. 17-19, Lk. xviii. 31-34).— 
Ver. 32. eis ‘lepooddupa, to Jerusalem! 
The fact that they were at last on the 
march for the Holy City is mentioned to 
explain the mood and manner of Jesus.— 
wpodywv;: Jesus in advance, all the rest 
following at a respectful distance.— 
€apBotvro: the astonishment of the 
Twelve and the fear of others (of dxod. 
thoBotvro) were not due to the fact that 
Jesus had, against their wish, chosen to 
go to Jerusalem in spite of apprehended 
danger (Weiss). These feelings must 
have been awakened by the manner of 
Jesus, as of one labouring under strong 
emotion. Only so can we account for 
the fear of the crowd, who were not, like 
the Twelve, acquainted with Christ’s 
forebodings of death. Memory and ex- 
pectation were both active at that 
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Kal mapaddcoucw adtiv Tots eOveot, 34. Kal eumaigovow aitd, 
Kal pactiydcoucw adtév, Kal eumtdcouow abtd,! kai dmoKtevoicw 
aitév: Kal TH Tpity hepa? dvacricerar.” 

35. Ka ‘mpoomopesovtar ait “IdkwBos Kal “lwdvyns oi viol d here only. 
ZeBedaiou, éyovtes, “ AvSdoxade, O€Aopev iva 8 edy airjowper,* 
woujons Hiv.” 36. ‘O 8é elwev adrois, “Ti Oder Torfjoai pe 5 


pty ; 37. Ol Sé elov abta, “Ads piv, iva eis ex SeEtav cou & 
kal ets @& edwrdpwv cou? Kabiowpev év TH d36Ey gov. 38. O 8é 
“Incods elev adtots, “Odx olSare ti aitciobe. Suvacbe mety Td 
morhptoy & éy wivw, Kal® 7d Bdatiopa 8 eyo PamriLopat, Bat- 
tio OAvar 5” 0 S€ “Inaods 
elev adtois, “TS pév® worjpiov & éyh wivw, mieade - kat 7d 


39. OF 8é efmov aidta, “ Auvdpeba.” 


Bdrnopa Séyo Pawrifopa, BawticOjcecbe 40. 7d 82 KaBioa éx 
SeftGv pou Kai é§ edwvdpwv pou,)? odk got épdv Sodvat, AN’ ois 
frotpactat.” 41. Kal dxovcavtes of déxa ip§avto dyavakrety 
1 eurrvcovery in first place, party. second, in NBCLA. 

2 wera TpeLs nepas in BCDLA. 

3 $8BCDLA add avtw. 4 S9ABCLA add oe. 


5 For woiqoat pe B has pe wroinow. CD correct by omitting pe, ALAZ by 
changing into infinitive with accusative as in T.R. 


6 gov ex Seftwv in BCLA. 
7 e€ aprotepwv (without cov) in BLA. 8 4 in SBCDLA, 
9 wev wanting in RBCLA. T.R. is a grammatical correction. 


10» for kat, and pov after evav. omitted, in NBDLA. Besides these ACZ al. 
omit second pov. 


moment, producing together a high- 
strung state of mind: Peraea, John, 
baptism in the Jordan, at the beginning ; 
Jerusalem, the priests, the cross, at the 
end! Filled with the varied feelings 
excited by these sacred recollections and 
tragic anticipations, He walks alone by 
preference, step and gesture revealing 
what is working within and inspiring 
awe—‘“muthig und _— entschlossen,” 
Schanz; with ‘‘ majesty and heroism,” 
Morison; ‘tanto animo  tantaque 
alacritate,” Elsner; ‘‘ more intrepidi 
ducis,” Grotius. This picture of Jesus 
in advance on the way to Jerusalem is 
one of Mk.’s realisms.—Ver. 33. Ste 
180d, etc.: the third prediction has for 
its specialties delivery to the Gentiles 
(rois veru). and an exact specification 
of the indignities to be endured: mock- 
ing, spitting, scourging. Jesus had been 
_ thinking of these things before He spoke 
of them; hence the excitement of His 


manner. 
Vv. 35-45. The sons of Zebedee (Mt. 


xx. 20-28), shuwing the comic side of the 
drama.—Ver. 35. In Mk., James and 
John speak for themselves: A.SdoxKaNe 
OéAopnev, etc. In Mt. the mother speaks 
for them.—Ver, 36, rl Oéderé pe roijow: 
this reading of B is accredited by its very 
grammatical peculiarity, two construc 
tions being confused together; an 
accusative (pe) followed, not as we expect 
by the infinitive, rorqoas (T. RP \, but by 
the subj. delib., worjow,.—Ver. 33. 7d 
Bamriopa: in Mk. there is a double 
symbolism for the Passion, a cup and a 
baptism; in Mt.’s true text only the 
former. Thecup is an Old Testament 
emblem; the baptism not so obviously, 
yet it may rest on Ps. xlii. 7, Ixix. 2, 
exxiv. 4-5. The conception of Curistian 
baptism as baptism into death is Pauline 
(Rom. vi.).— Ver. 40, *rotpacrat 
stands alone in Mk. without the reference 
to the Father, which is in Mt.—Ver. 42. 
ot Soxodvres Gpxetv, those who pass for, 
are esteemed as, rulers: ‘‘quos gentes 
habent et agnoscunt ” (Beza); ‘ qui 
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mept ‘laxdBou Kat “lwdvvov. 42. 6 8 "Incods mpooxaherdpevos 
adtods? Aéyer adtois, “Ol8ate St of Soxodvtes Epxew trav eOvar 
katakuptevouow aitav> Kat of peyddot adtav KxarefoucrdLouow 
adtav. 43. obx otrw dé Eorar? év duiv- GAN’ bs édv OAAy yevéoOar 
péyas® év dpiv, Eorar Sidxovos Sudv8- 44. Kat &s av Ody Spay 
yevéoBart mpdros, Eotrar mévrwv Sobdos- 45. Kal yap 6 uids Tod 
GvOpwrou odk AOE SraxovyOivar, GAAA StaKovijoar, kat Sodvar Thy 
Wuxi adtod AUtpov dvtt wokAGv.” 

46. Kat €pxovrar eis ‘lepixd kat éxmopevopévou aitod did ‘lepiyd, 
kal tay pabytOv adtod, Kal dyNou tkavod, uids 5 Tipaiou Baptijpatos 
& tubhds ExdOnT0 rapa thy 68dv mpocaitay.® 47. Kal dxotcas Sr 

"Insois 6 Nalwpaids® éorw, Hpfato xpdfew Kal déyewv, “‘O vids? 

AaBid, “Inood, éhénadv pe.” 

awwmyjon 6 Sé woANG pddov Expaler, “Vie AaBid, edénodv pe.” 


48. Kat émeriywv adtd wodXot, tva 


49. Kat ords & “Incods efrev adtiv hwy OAvar 8+ Kal dwvodor Tov 
50. ‘O $e 
GroBahav td tpdrioy adtod dvactis!? F\be mpds tov “Inoodr: 


tupdrdr, Aéyovtes adtd, “Odpoer- eyerpar,® puvel ce.” 


1 «at mpookad. avrovsol.in$$BCDLA. *eorw in $BCDLA Lat. vet. Vulg 
5 weyas yev. in SBCLA, also upev Stak. 4 ev up evvar in KBBCLA, 


5 For wos... mporattwyv BLA have o wos T. B. rupdos mrpocaitys exad. 
mapa THv odov (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 Nafapynvos in BLA. B places eorvw after Inoovs. 

7 we (for o v.) in BCLE. 

8 wvyoare avtov in S{BCLA changed in T.R. into the more commonplace 
avrTov dwvyPyvat. 

9 eyerpe in SABCDLAS. 

10 A tame substitute for avamynSyoas in SBDLA, so characteristic of Mk. 


honorem habent imperandi” (Grotius). 
Some, ¢.g., Palairet, rezard So0xotvres as 
redundant, and take the phrase in Mk. 
as = Mt.’s of Gpyovres. Kypke resolves 
it into of é« Séypartds twos apyovres = 
“qui constituti sunt ut imperent’’.— 
Ver. 43. éorw (W.H.), is; the “is” 
not of actual fact, but of the ideal state 
of things. —Ver. 45. Vide on Mt. 

Vv. 46-52. Bartimaeus (Mt. xx. 29-34, 
Lk. xviii. 35-43).—Ver. 46. épxovrat, 
historical present for effect. evicho an 
important place, and of more interest to 
the narrator; the last stage on the 
journey before arriving at $erusalem 
(Weiss in Meyer).—ékmopevopevov a. : 
Jesus mentioned apart as the principal 
person, or as still going before, the 
disciples and the crowd mentioned also, 
as they have their part to play in the 
sequel, opevopévwy understood.—d x. 
txavov : not implying that the wrowd was 


of very moderate dimensions, but =a 
large crowd, as we say colloquially 
‘*pretty good’? when we mean ‘very 
ood”. This use of tkavés probably 
elonged to the colloquial Greek of the 
period. Vide Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, p. 79.—6 vids T. B. Mk. knows 
the name, and gives both name, Barti- 
maeus, and interpretation, son otf 
Timaeus.—Ver, 47. vi? AaBi8: this in 
all three narratives, the popular name for 
Messiah.—Ver. 49. wvjoare, dwvoter, 
gevei: no attempt to avoid monotony 
out of regard to style. It is the appro- 
priate word all through, to call in a loud 
voice, audible at a distance, in the open 
air (vide ix. 35).—Odpoe, tyerpe, wvei, 
courage, rise, He calls you; pithy, no 
superfluous words, just how they would 
speak.—Ver. 50. Graphic description 
of the aeecue eager response—mantle 
thrown off, jumping to his feet, he 
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51. nat dmoxpibeis Ayer ad7a 6 “Inaods,! “Ti Odes Torjow cot? ;” 


*O Bé tupdds efrev adta, ““PaBBovi, iva dvaBddpw.” 
"Incois eitev adtd, ““Yraye: 1 miotts cou céowkd oe.” 


52. 0 8e8 
kat 


ed0dws dveBheWe, kal ARohovla TO "Inood 4 év rH 684. 


XI. 1. KAI Ste éyyiLovow eis ‘lepoucadyp,” eis ByOpayh xat 


BnPaviav® mpds 16 dpos TOV "EXaLdv, dmootéh\Ne SUo TOy palytay 


adtoi, 2. Kal héyer adtois, ““Ymdyere eis Thy kdpny Thy Katévayte 


Spav- Kat cOdws eiomopevdpevor eis adthy eipyoete mHov Sedepevov, 


ed” bv oddeis? dvOpdruv KexdOixe®> Adoavtes aitov dydyere.® 


a A nm 
3- Kat édv tus Spiv ety, Th woveite Toto; 


lavutw o I. evrev in SBCDLA. 


elmate, “Ott 19 & xupros 


2 ru cot Geers woinow in SBCLA, obviously preferable to the smooth reading in 


T.R. 
3 «kato 1. in BLA cop. (W.H.). 


4 autw for tw I. in SABCDLA al. Lat. vet. Vulg. 
5 lepovoadnp is not used in Mk. The true form here is lepocohvpa as in 


SSBCDC AE. 


6 D vet, Lat. Vulg. have simply kat ets Bnfavne-. which Tisch. adopts. The 
reading in T.R. is supported by RABCLAZ al. 
7 Add ova, following ovSets in BLA; after avOpwmev in XC, before ovdersin KZ 


(W.H. order 1, Tisch. 2). 
8 exafioey in SBCLA. 
9 \voare a. kat depete in NBCLA. 
10 Omit ots with BA vet. Lat. 


comes, runs, to Jesus. Though blind 
he needs no guide (Lk. provides him 
with one); led by his ear.—Ver. 51. 
cou Oéders, etc.: what do you want: 
alms or sight ?—faBBovf: more respect- 
ful than Rabbi (here and in John xx. 16). 
—iva dvaBdébw: sight, of course, who 
would think of asking an alms of One 
who could open blind eyes! 

CHAPTER XI. ENTRY INTO JERUSA- 
LEM. OTHER INCIDENTS. Vv. I-II. 
The solemn entry (Mt. xxi, 1-11; Lk. 
xix, 29-44).—Ver. 1. It is first stated 
generally that they approach Jerusalem, 
then Bethphage and Bethany are named 
to define more exactly the whereabouts. 
Both viilages named ;_ partly because 
close together, partly because, while 
Bethphage was the larger and better 
known place, and therefore might have 
stood alone as an indication of locality, 
Bethany was the place where the colt 
was to be got.—Ver. 2. KaTEVaVTL Ve» 
opposite you. This adverb (from Kata 
¢yav7t) is not found in Greek authors, but 
occurs frequently in Sept.—¢¢’ dv ovdels 
ovr. av. éxdAtcey : this point, that the colt 


The T.R. conforms to Lk. 


had never been used, would seem of 
vital importance afterhand, from the 
Christian point of view, and one cannot 
wonder that it took a sure place in the 
tradition, as evinced by the narrative 
in Mk. followed by Lk. But it is per- 
missible to regard this as an expansion 
of what Jesus actually said. The idea 
underlying is that for sacred purposes 
only unused animals may be employed 
(vide Numb. xix. 2, 1 Sam. vi. 7).— 
Mbcare, pépere: aorist and present; the 
former denoting a momentary act, the 
latter a process.—Ver. 3. 6 KUptos a xX. 
éxet, the Master hath need of him. Vide 
on this at Mt. xxi, 3.— Kal evOvs, etc., and 
straightway He returneth him (the colt) 
again.—wawv, a well-attested reading, 
clearly implies this meaning, ¢.e., that 
Jesus bids His disciples promise the 
owner that He will return the colt with- 
out delay, after He has had His use of 
it. So without hesitation Weiss (in 
Meyer) and Holtzmann (H.C.). Meyer 
thinks this a paltry thing for Christ to 
say, and rejects mdédw as an addition 
due to misunderstanding. Biassed by 
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attod xpelay éxer* Kal ed0dws adtdv dmootehet! Sb.” 4. "Amr Oov 
8é,2 kai eSpov rov® wOdov Sedendvov mpds Thy® Oipay ew emt Tod 
5. kal twes tov éxet éoTyKdTwv 
6. Ot Sé etmov 
7. Kat 


dpdd8ou, kat Adovow adrév. 
eyov adtots, “Ti wovetre NUovres tov TOdov ;” 
aitots Kabus évereihatot & “Ingots: Kal ddijkav adtous. 
Hyayov © rév mGdov mpds Tov "Incody, Kal éméBadov ® adtS 7a ipdria 
aitav, kat éxddicey én ait.’ 8. moddol 8% td ipdtia adtav 
Zotpwaov els thy S8dv> GAAot Se otorBddas® Exowrov!? ex Tay 
SévSpwv, Kal €orpdvvuoy eis Thy 68dv.19 g. Kai ot mpodyortes Kal 
ot dKodoulodvtes eExpatov, héyovtes,!! “ ‘Qoavvd > eddoynpévos 6 


laooreAer in very many uncials. The most important various reading is 
mwadwy after amrogreANer in WBC*DLA al. Orig.; doubtless a true reading, though 


omitted for harmonistic reasons in many copies. 


aad. a. (W.H. marg.). 
2 kat amndPov in KWBLA. 


B places avtov last, aoc. 


3 BDL omit tov before mwAov (SSCA have it, Tisch.), and BLA omit tnv before 


Oupav (in CD, Tisch.). 
4 evrev in NBCLA. 


5 hepovow instead of nyayov (from parall.) in BLA. 
6 emtBaddovar in S$BCDLA for emeBadov, which conforms to nyayov. 


7 ew avtov in NBCDLA. 


8 kat jwodXot in NBBCLA. 


9 g7iBadas in most uncials (§BDLA, etc.). 
10 For exowrov . . . odSov (cf. Mt.) BLA have simply kowavtes ex Tov aypov. 


U Omit Aeyovres NBCLA. 


the same sense of decorum—‘ below 
the dignity of the occasion and of 
the Speaker”—the Speaker’s Comm. 
cherishes doubt as to wadw, sheltering 
itself behind the facts that, while the 
MSS. which insert ‘‘again” are gener- 
ally more remarkable for omissions than 
additions, yet in this instance they lack 
the support of ancient versions and early 
Fathers. I do not feel the force of the 
argument from decorum. It judges 
Christ’s action by a conventional stand- 
ard. Why should not Jesus instruct 
His disciples to say ‘‘ it will be returned 
without delay” as an inducement to 
lend it? Dignity! How much will have 
to go if that is to be the test of histori- 
city! There was not only dignity but 
humiliation in the manner of entering 
Jerusalem: the need for the colt, the use 
of it, the fact that it had to be borrowed 
all enter as elements in the lowly state 
of the Son of Man. On the whole sub- 
ject vide noteson Mt. This is another 
of Mk.’s realisms, which Mt.’s version 
obliterates. Field (Otiwm WNor.), often 
bold in his interpretations, here succumbs 


to the decorum argument, and is biassed 
by it against the reading wadtv contained 
in so many important MSS. (vide above). 
—Ver. 4. aGpdddou (GudoSov and -os 
from api and 68ds, here only in N. T.), 
the road round the farmyard. In Jer. 
xvii. 27, Sept., it seems to denote some 
part of a town: “ the palaces of Jerusa- 
lem” (R. V.).—Vv. 5-6. Mk. tells the 
story very circumstantially: how the 
people of the place challenged their 
action; how they repeated the message 
of Jesus; and the satisfactory result. Mt. 
(xxi. 6) is much more summary.—Ver. 8, 
ottBadas (ottBds from oteiBw, to tread, 
hence anything trodden, such as straw, 
reeds, leaves, etc.; here only in N. T.); 
“layers of leaves,” R. V., margin; or 
layers of branches (kAd8ovs, Mt.) ob- 
tained, as Mk. explains, by cutting from 
the fields (kéWavres é« T. dypav).—oror 
Bas (wroiBadas, T. R.) is probably a cor- 
rupt form of otiBds. Hesychius defines 
otiBds as a bed of rods and green grass 
and leaves (47d fdB8ov Kat yAwpav 
XSptov oTpdois, Kal dvAwv).—Ver. 9. 
of moodyveytes, those going before; pro- 


4-14. 


€pxspevos ev dvduate Kupiov. 
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10. eddoynpevyn t épxonéry Baor- 


Xela. €v dvépars Kuplou! rod matpds Hpdv AaBiS- ‘Qoavvad év tois 


iiplorous.” 


TI. Kal etoqdOev eis ‘lepooddupa, 5 “Inaods, nai? eis 


Td lepdv: Kal weprBdeydpevos mdvta, dpias® 75n odons THs Spas, 


cénOev eis ByPaviay peta Tov SdSexa. 


12. Kat ri éwadpiov éfehOdvtwv adtav awd BnOavias, éreivace + 


13. kal iSdv ouxijy paxpddev,4 Exoucay puAda, FAGev ei dpa edphoer 


rd 


yap Fv Katpos ® adxwy. 


“Myxéte éx god eis tav aidva ® pndeis kapmiv pdyou.” 


1 Omit this second ev ov. K. with S&BCDLA. 


év abt: Kai éhOdy ew adtyy, ob8ev edpev ei ph pdddra- 096 
14. kal droxpilels 5 “Incois” eimev adrq, 


Kal 7Kouoy 


2 Omit o I. kat with SBCDLA. 


SNICLA, Orig., have oe (Tisch., W.H., text, brackets), but BD and other 


uncials have oyas. B omits tys wpas. 


* amo pax. in many uncials (NBD, etc.). 


5 ev evpyoes in SBCLA, 


8 9 yap katpos ove nv in NBCLA cop. syr. 


701. omit SBCDLA; also in ver. 15. 


8 evs tov atwva before ex gov in $$BCDLA. 


bably people who had gone out from the 
city to meet the procession.—Ver. 11. 
eionAPev, etc.: the procession now 
drops out of view and attention is fixed 
on the movements of Jesus. He enters 
Jerusalem, and especially the temple, 
and surveys all (aweptBAeWapevos mavra) 
with keenly observant eye, on the out- 
look, like St. Paul at Athens, not for the 
picturesque, but for the moral and re- 
ligious element. He noted the traffic 
going on within the sacred precincts, 
‘though He postponed action till the 
morrow. Holtzmann (H. C.) thinks that 
the weptBAeWdpevos wavra implies that 
Jesus was a stranger to Jerusalem. But, 
as Weiss remarks (in Meyer), Mk. can- 
not have meant to suggest that, even 
if Jesus had never visited Jerusalem 
since the beginning of the public 
ministry. 

Vv. 12-14. The fig tree on the way 
(Mt. xxi. 18-19).—Ver. 12 tells how 
Jesus coming fromm Bethany, where He 
had passed the night with the Twelve, 
felt hunger. This is surprising, con- 
sidering that He probably spent the 
night in the house of hospitable friends. 
Had the sights in the temple killed sleep 
and appetite, so that He left Bethany 
without taking any food ?—Ver. 13. eb 
apa, if in the circumstances; leaves there, 
creating expectation.—etpyjoe: future 
indicative; subjunctive, more regular.— 
5 yap katpds, etc., for it was not the 
season of figs. This in Mk. only. The 


proper season was June for the first-ripe 
figs. One may wonder, then, how Jesus 
could have any expectations. But had 
He? Victor Ant. and Euthy. viewed 
the hunger as feigned. It is more reason- 
able to suppose that the hope of finding 
figs on the tree was, if not feigned, at 
least extremely faint. He might havea 
shrewd guess how the fact was, and yet 
go up to the tree as one who had a right 
to expect figs where there was a rich 
foliage, with intent to utilise it for a par- 
able, if He could not find fruit on it. In 
those last days the prophetic mood was 
on Jesusin a high degree, and His action 
would be only very partially understood 
by the Twelve.—Ver. 14. ¢dyou: the op- 
tative of wishing with 7 (pyxért), as in 
classic Greek (Burton, M. T., § 476). 
The optative is comparatively rare in the 
N. T.—jKovoy ; the disciples heard 
(what He said); they were not inob- 
servant. His manner would arrest atten- 
tion. The remark prepares for what is 
reported in ver. 20; hence the imperfect. 

Vv. 15-19. Cleansing of the temple 
(Mt. xxi. 12-17, Lk. xix. 45-48). The 
state of things Jesus saw in the temple 
yesterday has been in His mind ever 
since; through the night watches in 
Bethany; inthe morning, killing appetite ; 
on the way, the key to His enigmatical 
behaviour towards the fig tree.— Ver. 15. 
eis 76 tepdy, into the temple, that is, the 
forecourt, the court of the Gentiles.— 
Tovs T. Kal TOUS G., the sellers and the 
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of padnral adrof. 15. Kal épxovra: eis ‘lepoodhupa> nal elcehOdy 
& ’Inoods eis 3 tepdv Hpfaro éxBddAew Tods mwdodvras Kat dyo- 
pdtovras! év rH tepd> Kal tas tpaméLas trav KoAhuBioTay, Kal Tas 
KabéSpag sav mwhodvtwv Tas jeptotepds KatéoTpee* 16. kai odK 
Hbrev tra tig Sievéyen oxedos Std Tod tepod. 17. Kal edidacke, 
Aéywr? adtois, “O83 yéypamrar, ‘Orr 6 olkds pou ofkos mpoceuxiis 
RAnOhcerar war Tois COveow"; speis S€ erorjoate ® adrév omy- 
Aatov Anoray.” 18. Kal jKoucay of ypappareis Kal of dpxtepeis,* 
wal élirouv ws adtév dmohécoucw + epoBoivto yap abtov, Sr 
was ® & dydos éferAHooeto emt TH Bidax7 adtod. 

19. Kal Ste” dpe éyévero, efemopedeto® Efw ris wédews. 20. 
Kal mpot rapamopeudpevor,® elSov thy ouKiy eEnpappevyy ek pilav. 
21. ral dvapvnabels 6 Métpos Aéyer adrG, ““PaBBi, ie, } cunt Hy 


1 rovg before ayop. in BCL al. 


2 For \eyov NBCLA have kat eXeye. B omits avrotg. 


8 wewounkare in BLA (Tisch., W.H.). 
5 arrokeoworv in SABCDL, ete, 
7 erav in NBCLA33. 

® wapar. mpat in SBCDLA 33. 


§BA 


buyers: article before both (not so in 
Mt.), both put in the pillory as alike 
evil in their practice. —Ver. 16. iuev: 
vide i, 34, The statement that Jesus 
did not allow any one to carry anything 
(cketos, Lk. viii. 16) through the temple 
court is peculiar to Mk. It does not 

oint to any attempt at violent pro- 
hibition, but simply to His feeling as to 
the sacredness of the place. He could 
not bear to see the temple court made a 
bypath or short cut, not to speak of the 
graver abominations of the mercenary 
traffic He had sternly interrupted. In this 
feeling Jesus was at one with the Rabbis, 
at least in their theory. ‘* What reverence 
is due to the temple? That no one go 
into the mountain of the house (the 
court of the Gentiles) with his staff, 
shoes, purse, or dust on his feet. Let no 
one make a crossing through it, or 
degrade it into a place of spitting” 
(Babyl. Jevamoth, in Lightfoot, ad loc.), 
—Ver. 17. é8(8acKe covers more than 
what He said just then, pointing to a 
course of teaching (cf. ver. 18 and Lk. 
xix. 47). Here again we note that while 
Mt. speaks of a healing ministry in the 
temple (xxi. 14) Mk. gives prominence to 
teaching. Yet Mt. gives a far fuller 
report of the words spoken by Jesus 
during the last week.—waou. rots 
®veowy, to all the Gentiles, as in Is, lvi. 


“ apx. before ypap. in SBCDLA al, 
Saas yap in NBCA. 


have efewopevovro (W.H., text, brackets). 


, omitted in the parallels; very suitable 
in view of the fact that the traffic went 
on in the court of the Gentiles. A fore- 
shadowing of Christian universalism.— 
memoujkate, ye have made it and it now 
is.—Ver. 18. mas, the purpose to get 
rid of Jesus fixed, but the how puzzling 
because of the esteem in which He was 
held.—Ver. 19. 8rav (Ste, T.R.) implies 
repetition of the action. We have here ay 
with the indicative instead of the optative 
without ay as in the classics. Field 
(Ot. Nor.) regards Srav die éyévero asa 
solecism due probably to Mk. himself 
(as in iii. 11, Stav é@ewpovv), and holds 
that the connection in Mk,’s narrative is 
decidedly in favour of a single action 
instead of, as in Lk., a daily practice. 

Vv. 20-25. The withered fig tree and 
relative conversation (Mk. xxi. 20-22).— 
Ver, 20, maparopevdpevor, passing by 
the fig tree (on the way to Jerusalem 
next morning).—mpwt: the position of 
this word after waparr., instead of before 
as in T.R., is important. It gives it 
emphasis as suggesting that it was in 
the clear morning light that they noticed 
the state of the tree. It might have 
been in the same condition the previous 
evening, but it would be dark when they 
passed the spot.— Ver. 21. dvapvyobels, 
remembering (what the Master had said 
the previous morning)—é Meérpos: 


15—28. EYATTEAION 

katnpdow éfjpayras.” 92. Kal daoxpilels ‘Inoois Aéyer adtois, 
““Exete wlotw @eod. 23. dudv yap) déyw syiv, Sn 8s dy eliry Ba) 
Spet Tout, “ApOyri, kal BAHOnTe eis Thy Oddaccay, Kal ph Stax p04 
€v Ti Kapdia aidtod, ddd moredon Str & Adyar? yiverar: eras 
24. Sa toito Adyw piv, Mdvra Soa ay 
Tposeuyxdpevor * aitetobe, mortevere St AapPdvere,® Kal Error piv. 


a a Soe », 3 
QuTw Oo eay elTy. 


25- Kai drav oryiknte ® mpoceuysmevor, ddiere et Tr €xeTe KaTd Tivos ° 
iva kal 6 wathp spay 6 év trois odpavois dq bpiv ta wapamrépara 
26. ei Sé Gyets odk ddiere, of3e 6 warhp dpav 6 év toig 
odpavois dpyce Ta Tapantépata dpav.~ 7 

27. KAI Epxovrar wdhw eis ‘lepood\upa: nal év 13 iepd wep 
Tarodvtos aitov, Epxovrat mpds abtdv of dpxrepets Kal of ypappaters 
kai ot mpecButepor, 28. nal déyouow® ard, “*Ev moig efoucia 
Taira moreis; Kat® tis cor thy éfouciay tadTHy duxey,) iva tadTa 


Opav. 


1 yap omitted in SBD. 
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2 For murtevoy ort a Aeyer SULA have weorevy ott o Aadet (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 Omit o eav evrm SBBCDLA. 


‘ For ova av mpocevxopevor S§ BCDLA have ova wpomwevyeoGe kat (Tisch., W.H.) 


S ehaBere in NBCLA. T.R. is a correction. 
6 ornxere in CDL (Tisch., W.H.), but B has ornxyre. 


7 Ver. 26 is omitted in BLA (Tisch., W.H.). 


similar ending. 
8 S8BCLA have eXeyov. 
9» in NBLA. 


spokesman as usual; the disciples 
generally in Mt.—Ver. 22. €xere wiotwy, 
have faith. The thoughts of Jesus here 
take a turn in a different direction to 
what we should have expected. We 
look for explanations as to the real 
meaning of an apparently unreasonable 
action, the cursing of a fig tree. Instead, 
He turns aside to the subject of the faith 
necessary to perform miraculous actions. 
Can it be that the tradition is at fault 
here, connecting genuine words of the 
Master about faith and prayer with a 
comparatively unsuitable occasion? 
Certainly much of what is given here is 
found in other connections—ver. 23 in 
Mt. xvii. 20, Lk. xvii. 6; ver. 24 in Mt. 
vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9; ver. 25 in Mt. xvili. 35; 
ef course in somewhat altered form. 
Mk. seems here to make room for some 
important words of our Lord, as. if to 
compensate for neglect of the didache 
which he knew to be an important 
feature in His ministry, doing this, how- 
ever, as Meyer remarks, by way of 
thoughtful redaction, not by mere 


Weiss thinks it has fallen out by 


Aeyovor conforms to epxovrat in ver, 27. 
0 eSwxev before thy e& rT. in NBCLA. 


random insertion.—lorw @eod, faith in 
God, genitive objective as in Rom. iii. 22 
and Heb. vi. 2 (Bamwricpav 88ayhv).— 
Ver. 24. éAdBere: this reading (NWBCLA) 
Fritzsche pronounces ebatrd: But its 
very difficulty as compared with A\opBd- 
vere (T.R.) guarantees its genuineness. 
And it is not unintelligible if, with 
Meyer, we take the aorist as referring to 
the divine purpose, or even as the aorist 
of immediate consequence, as in John 
xv. 6 (€BAyOn). So De Wette, vide 
Winer, sec. xl. 5 b. 

Vv. 27-33. By what authority ? (Mt. 
xxi. 23-27, Lk. xx. 1-8).—Ver. 27. madwy, 
again, for the third time: on the day of 
arrival, on the day of the temple cleans- 
ing, and on this day, the event of which 
is the questioning as to authority.— 
mepiTatovvTos avtov, while He is walk- 
ing about, genitive absolute, instead of 
accusative governed by mpds; probably 
simply descriptive (Schanz) and not im- 
plying anything offensive in manner— 
walking as if He were Lord of the place 
(Kloster.); nor, on the other hand, meant 
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KATA MAPKON XI. 29—33. XII. 


woufis;” 29. ‘O 88 "Inaois droxpiOels} efmev adrtois, ‘Emepwtiow 
Spas xdyb? eva déyov, nal droxplOnré por, Kal épd bpiv &v Toia 
é€oucia taita mod. 30. Td Pdrriopa “Iwdvvov 5 é odpavod jy, H 
a dvOpdmuv; droxplOnré por.” 31. Kal édoyiLovto* mpds éau- 
Tous, éyovtes, “Edy eitruper, "EE odpavod, épet, Atari ody odk 
émortedcare aitG; 32. GAN edv® elrwper, "EE dvOpdtrwv,” eo- 
Botvro tdv dady,® dmavres yap elxov tdv “ladvyny, St. dvTws” 
mpodirns fv. 33. Kal amoxpibévres Aéyouct 1H “Inaod,® “ Odx 
oSapev.” Kal & “Incods dmoxpilels® éyer adtois, “OdSE ey 
Aéyo Spiv ev rola efougia Taira mou.” 

XIL. 1. KAI Apgaro adtois év mapaBodais déyetv,!° “*Aprehdva 
Upiteucev AvOpwros, Kal mepreOnxe ppaypdy, kal dpusey d7ohjvov, 
Kal GkoSéunce wupyov, Kal e&Soro 1 adrév yewpyois, kal dredjpunoe. 
2. wal diécrethe mpds Tods yewpyods TO Kap Soidov, tva mapa 


1 Omit amoxpilers SBCLA 33. 
3 ro before I. in BCDLA 33. 
5 Omit eav NABCLA. Vide below. 
7 ovtas ott in BCL. 

® Omit amoxpiGers MBCLA 33. 


2 xayo (from parall.) omitted in BCLA. 
4 StehoytLovro in BCDLA. 


6 oxyXov in HBC (W.H.). 
8 tw |. Aeyourt in NBCLA 33. 
10 \adeww in NBLA. 


D efeSero in S$ABCL, changed into the more correct efeSoro (T.R.). 


to convey the idea that Jesus was giving 
no fresh cause of offence, simply walking 
about (Weiss).—Ver. 28. tva tavta 
moujs: tva with subjunctive after 
éfovotav instead of infinitive found in 
ii. 10, iii. 15.—Ver: 29. The grammatical 
structure of this sentence, compared 
with that in Mt. xxi. 24, is crude—xat 
@moxp(Onré pou instead of bv éav eianré 
po. It is colloquial grammar, the 
easy-going grammar of popular con- 
versation.—éva Adyov, vide at Mt. xxi. 
24.—Ver. 30. droxp(OnTé pow, answer 
me; spoken in the confident tone of one 
who knows they cannot and will not try. 
—Vv. 31-32 give their inward thoughts 
as divined by Jesus. Their spoken 
answer was a simple ov« oiSapev (ver. 
33).—Ver. 32. GAAG eitrmper, €§ av0pa- 
arwv 3 = but suppose we say, from men? 
—tdoBodvto tov Sxdov. Here Mk. 
thinks for them instead of letting them 
think for themselves as in Mt. (ver. 26, 
oBovpe0a) = —they were afraid of the 
multitude.—amavres yup, etc.: here 
again the construction is somewhat 
crude—‘lwavvnv by attraction, object of 
the verb elxov instead of the subject of 
jv, and dvtws by trajection separated 
from the verb it qualifies, jv, giving this 
sense: for all held John ey that he 


was a prophet = for all held that John 
was indeed a prophet. 

CHAPTER XII. A PARABLE AND 
SuNnpRY CAPTIOUS QUESTIONS.—VVv. 
1-12. Parable of the wicked vinedressers 
(Mt. xxi. 33-46, Lk. xx. 9-19).—Ver. 1. 
év wapaBoAais: the plural may be used 
simply because there are more parables 
than one even in Mk., the main one and 
that of the Rejected Stone (vv. ro, 11), 
but it is more probably generic = in 
parabolic style (Meyer, Schanz, Holtz., 
H. C.). Jesus resumed (4pfaro) this 
style because the circumstances called 
forth the parabolic mood, that of one 
‘“‘whose heart is chilled, and whose 
spirit is saddened by a sense of loneli- 
ness, and who, retiring within himself, 
by a process of reflection, frames for his 
thoughts forms which half conceal, half 
reveal them ""—The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ, p. 20.—éparedava : a vineyard, 
the theme suitably named first.—dpmedog 
is the usual word in Greek authors, but 
Kypke cites some instances of dpaeAdy 
in late authors.—tmoArviov (here only), 
the under vat of a wine press, into which 
the juices trampled out in the Anvds 
flowed.—éééSero (W.H.), a defective 
form, as if from Sfdw. Cf. awédero, 


Heb. xii. 16.—Ver. 2. T@ Kaip@: at 


I-11. EYATTEAION 

Tav yewpyav AdBy awd Tod Kaptod! tod dpmedGvos: 3. of Se? 
AaBdrres adtév eetpav, Kal daéoredav Kevdv. 4. Kal mddw 
dwéorethe mpds adtods dAdov Soddov: Kdxetvoy AQoBodjoavtes § 
éxepadaiwoor, xat dméoreday Ariypwpévov.2 5. kal maéduv 4 dddov 
Gméorethe* Kdketvov dréxtewav> Kat moddods addous, Tods > pev 
Sdépovres, tods® Sé dwoxreivovres. 6. Err ® obv Eva uidv éxav 
Gyamntév adtod, dréoterke kal adtov mpds adtods Eoxatov,® héywr, 
“Om évtpamyjcovtat Tov vidv pou. 7. éxeivor Sé of yewpyol elroy 
mpds Eautous,’ “Ort odtés Eo & Kdypovdpos* Seite, dwoKteivwpev 
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aitéy, Kal tpav éorat % Kdnpovopia. 
dméxtewav, kal é&€Badov® géw tod dpmeddvos. 


6 KUptos Tod dprehGvos ; 
cal Sdcer tov dpmedGva Gddots. 
dvéyvwte ; 
eis Kehaddy yovias. 


1 tev Kap in SBCLA 33. 


8. wat AaBdvtes adtov 
g. ti otv? mojoer 


éhedcetat Kal dirokdcer tos yewpyous, 
10, Ode Thy ypadhy tavtHy 
‘AlBov, dv dmeSoxipacay of oikodopodrvtes, obTtos éyev Oy 
II, mapd Kuptou éyéveto airy, kal eon 


3 kat for ot Se in NBDLA 33. 


BASBDLA 33 cmit AGoPoAnoavres; NBL have exehadtwoav; and for «at 
ameotethav nTipopevov, MBL have kat yTipacay (so also DA, but with varying 


spelling of verb). 
4 Omit wakty NBCDLA 33. 


AiGoBoAnoavres comes from Mt. 


5 ovs in both places BLA. D has ovs in first, adAous in second place. 


6 For ert ow... 
exXaTOV mpos avTous with BLA. 
_ Tarpos eav. evrav in $BCLA 33. 


eoxarov read ett eva evxev vioy ayar. ameoret\ev avrov 


8 S$BC place avrov after awexrewvay and insert another avrov after efeBadov. 


* Omit ovy BL cop. 


the season of fruit, or at the time agreed 
on; the two practically coincident.— 
SotAov: a servant, one at a time, three 
in succession, then many grouped 
together, and finally the son. In Mt. 
first one set of servants are sent, then a 
larger number, then the son.—amd tav 
kapmav : a part of the fruits, rent paid in 
kind, a share of the crop.—Ver. 4. 
éxedadt (ai, T.R.) woav: ought to mean, 
summed up (kepdAatov, Heb. viii. 1 = 
the crown of what has been spoken), 
but generally taken to mean “smote on 
the head” (‘‘in capite vulneraverunt,” 
Vulg.), A ‘veritable solecism,” Meyer 
(“Mk. confounded xedadatdw with 
xepadi{w”). Field says: ‘‘ We can only 
conjecture that the evangelist adopted 
éxedadatwoay, a known word in an un- 
known sense, in preference to éxepad- 
wgav, of which both sound and sense 
were unknown”.—Ver. 5. oAAots 
&\Aovs, many others. The construction 
is very loose. We naturally think of 


mod. &. as depending on adwéorer\e = 
he sent many others, and possibly that 
was really what the evangelist had in his 
mind, though the following participles, 
Sépovres aroxtévvovres, suggest a verb, 
having for its subject the agents these 
participles refer to = they maltreated 
many others, beating some and killing 
some. So most recent writers, Vide 
Buttmann, N. T. G., p. 293. Elsner sug- 
gests dweoradpévous after woAd. GAA. = 
and many others, sent, they either beat 
or slew.—Ver. 8. Mk. says: the son and 
heir they killed and cast out of the vine- 
yard. Mt. and Lk. more naturally, as 
it seems: they cast out and killed. We 
must understand Mk. to mean cast out 
dead (Meyer, Weiss, Schanz), or with 
Grotius we must take kal é&éBadov as = 
éxBAndévra.—Ver. 11, wapa xvplov, 
etc., from or through the Lord it (the 
rejected stone) became this very thing 
(avr), viz., the head of the corner— 
kepadt yovlas.—Ver. 12. Kal épaPrj- 
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KATA MAPKON XII. 


Caupacrh ev dpOadpois Hpav.”” 12. Kal é{irouv adtdv xparioat, 
kal époBiOncav trav dxhov: Eyvwoav yap St. wpds adtods Thr 
wapaBohty etre Kal dpdvres adtév dirqOov. 

13. Kai dwooré\\oucr mpds adtév twas Tov Gapicaiwy Kal Toy 
‘Hpwdiovdv, tva adtév dypedowor Adyw. 14. of 821 eXOdvTes 
héyouow adtg, “ASdoxane, oidapey Str dAnOhs ef, kal of péder 
got trepi oddevds+ of yap Bémets cis mpédcwmov avOpdmwv, ANd” én” 
Gyfeias thy 68dv tod Ccod SiSdoKets. 
Boivar? H oF; 15. Sdpev, H ph SGpev;” ‘O 8é ciBds adtav 
thy dwoxprow elev adtois, “Th pe weipdlete; héperé por Snvdprov, 
tva iw.” 16. Of Sé tveynay. Kal Adyer adtois, “Tivos 4 elkav 
adty Kal 7 émypady ;” 17. Kat 
Groxpilels 6 “Incods eimev adrtois,® “’AndSote Ta Kaicapos * 
Kaicapt, ai td tod @eod TS Ocd.” Kai eOadpacav® én’ abTé. 


a a , 
feat. Kijvoov Kaicape 


na a 
Ot 8é efrov atté, “ Kalcapos.’ 


18. Kal €pxovra, EaSSouxaio. mpés adtév, oirwes déyouow 


1 nav for or Se in RBCDLA 33, 


? Souvat before knvoov in $BCLA. For xyvoow D has emxardadatove 
* For cat aro. . . . avrots B has simply o Se |. evtreve 


47a K. arodote K. in SBCLA. T.R. conforms to Mt. 


5 cEeOavpatov in NB. T.R. = Mt. 


O@noav: kalis to all intents adversative 
here, though grammarians deny that it 
is ever so used (vide Winer, sec. liii, 3 b) 
= they sought to lay hold of Him, but 
they feared the people.—é¢yvwoayw refers 
tothe Sanhedrists (Weiss, Holtz.), not to 
the dxAos (Meyer). It gives a reason at 
once for their desire to lay hold of Jesus, 
and for their fear of the people. They 
must be careful so to act as not to appear 
to take the parable to themselves, while 
they really did so. 

Vv. 13-17. Tribute to Caesar (Mt. 
xxii. 15-22, Lk. xx. 20-26).—Ver. 13. 
mwas: according to Mt. the representa- 
tives of the Pharisees were disciples, not 
masters; a cunning device in itself, 
Vide on Mt. xxii. 16.—dypevowor (here 
only in N.T.), that they might hunt or 
catch Him, like a wild animal. Mt.’s ex- 
pression, wayi8evowor, equaliy graphic. 
Lk. avoids both.—Aéy: either, their 
question, or His reply ; the one involves 
the other.—Ver. 14. 
speech is differently and more logically 
(Schanz) given in Mt. Vide notes there 
on the virtues specifed.—éteorw, etc. : 
the question now put, and in two forms 
in Mk. First, as in Mt., is it lawful, 
etc. ; second, in the added words, 8épev 
pH SGpev; These have been dis- 


The flattering | 


tinguished as the theoretical and the 
practical form of the question respectively 
(Meyer, Weiss, Schanz), but there is no 
real difference. Yet it is not idle re- 
petition. The second question gives 
urgency tothe matter. They speak as 
men who press for an answer for their 
guidance (Holtz., H. C.).—Ver. 15, 
Syvdpiov: instead of Mt.’s vépicpa Tov 
kyjvoov; as a matter of fact the denarius 
was the coin of the tribute.—iva (8, 
that I may see: as if He needed to study 
the matter, a touch of humour. The 
question was already settled by the 
existence of a coin with Caesar’s image 
on it. This verb and the next, ijveyxay, 
are without object; laconic style.— 
Ver. 17. Christ’s reply is given here 
very tersely =the things of Caesar 
render to Caesar, and those of God to 
God.—é§eBavpatov: the compound, in 
place of Mt.’s simple verb, suggests the 
idea of excessive astonishment, though 
we must always allow for the tendency 
in late Greek to use compounds. Here 
only in N. T., occasionally in Sept. 

Vv. 18-27. The resurrection question 
(Mt. xxii. 23-33, Lk. xx. 27-30).—Ver. 19. 
The case is awkwardly stated here as 
compared with Mt., though Lk, retaing 
the awkwardness = if the brother of any 


EYATTEAION 


12—26. 423 
dvdotaow ph elvar- Kal émnpdrycay! adrév, éyortes, 19. “ AtSdo- 
Kahe, Maoijs eypaper tpiv, Stu édv twos d8eddss drobdvy, Kal 
kataNiay yuvaika, kat réxva ph apy? va AdBy & d8eAdds adtod 
Thy yuvaika aitob,® nat eavacrion oméppa tO ddeXO adtos: 
20. émtd ddedpoi Foav: cal 6 mpGtos EAaBe yuvaika, Kal d08- 
viokuv obk dpixe omépas 21. nat 6 Sevtepos eAaPev adtiy, Kat 
GréQave, ai ob8€ adtés apijxe oméppat: Kat 6 tpitos dcattus: 
22, rat® aBoy adrhy of éwrd, kal odk adijkay oméppa.> éoxdty® 
wévtov anélave cal } yuvy.® 23. év TH odv? dvactdce, Stay 
évactor,® tivos aitavy gorar yuri; 
yuvaika.” 


ot yap émra eoxov aithy 
24. Kat daroxpiBels & “Inoods etmev adtois,? “Od Sd 
TolTo Whavaobe, ph eiddtes Tas ypadds, pyde Thy Suvapuy Tod Ccod ; 
25. Stav yap éx vexpav dvactaow, obte yapovow, obte yaptoxovrat,)© 
GAN’ eioiv ds Gyyehor ot ev Tots odpavois. 26. wept 5é THv vexpav, 
Ste éyelpovtat, obx advéyvwte év TH PIBAw Mwodws, emt tis tt 
Bdrou, ds)? efwev attd 6 Ocds, Adywv, ‘"Eyw 6 Oeds “ABpadp, kat 


. 


1 ernpwrev in SBCDLA 33. T.R. = parall. 


2 un adn texvoy in BLA. 
4 For kat ovde ... 
5 For kat eXaBov . . 
6 For eoxatn . 
7 Omit ovy NBCLA, 


8 Omit avrov NBCLA. 


omeppa SSBCLA 33 have py katadirov o- 
- omeppa $$BCLA 33 have kat on erro ovk abykav omreppa. 
. + Yuvy read with S$BCLA 33 ecyarov Kar 7 yuvy ameOavev. 


8 The oldest uncials omit otav avagotwot, which may, as Weiss suggests, have 
fallen out by similar ending (avagoracei) (Tisch. inserts, W.H. omit). 


®Fornat... 


avtots read epy avtois o I. with BCLA 33, 
2 yapifovrat in BCLA (yapifover D). 


1 sov in SABCLA al. ys in D (= Lk,). 


18 ws in SBCLA. os in D, al. 


one die, and leave a wife, and leave not 
children, let his (the brother’s) brother 
take his wife and raise up seed to his 
brother. Mk. avoids the word émyap- 
Bpevoes (in Mt.).— Ver, 20: abrupt 
statement of the case, without connect- 
ing particle, and éwra placed first for 
emphasis = seven brothers there were (in 
a case supposed, or pretendedly real, 
wap’ hpiv, Mt.),—Ver. 23. tlvos abrav, 
etc., of which of them shall she be the 
wife? (yuv7, without the article, vzde notes 
on Mt.).—Ver. 24. ov mAavacGe, do ye 
not err? not weaker but stronger than a 
positive assertion; ‘“ pro vehementi affir- 
matione,’”’ Grotius.—81& totro usually 
refers to something going before, and it 
may do so here, pointing to their question 
as involving ignorant presuppositions 
regarding the future state, an ignorance 


due, in turn, to ignorance of Scripture 
teaching and the power of God. But it 
is more natural to connect it with the 
following clause, as in cases when the 
expression precedes St, tva, Stray, etc., 
for pn et8d7es is = Stu odk ot8ate. So De 
Wette and others, vide Winer, sec. xxiii. 5. 
—Ver, 26. év rq BiBAw M.: a general 
reference to the Pentateuch, the follow- 
ing phrase, érl rot Bdrov, supplying a 
more definite reference to the exact place 
in the book, the section relating to the 
bush. ‘At the bush,” t.¢, Ex. iii, 
similarly reference might be made to 
Ex. xv., by the title: ‘‘at the song of 
Moses”’.—Baros is masculine -here ac- 
cording to the best reading ; feminine in 
Lk. xx. 37. The feminine is Hellenistic, 
the masculine Attic. Vide Thayer's 
Grimm. The word occurs in Aristo- 
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8} Gcds "loadk, al 8! Gcds laxdp; 27. Odx Zorw 82 Ocds veKpav, 
BAKA Ocds 3 LdvTwv - bpets ody * rohd tAavaobe.” 

28. Kai mpocehOdy els tOv ypapparew, dxovoas adtav ouLntour- 
Twv, €idds St. Kadds adrois dareKpibn,® érnpdtngey adtdv, “ Nota 


dori xpdty macay évrody ®;” 


29. ‘O 8€ “Ingods dmexpiby adta,” 


““Or mpdry tacav tov évrohav,® ‘“Axoue, *lopayd: Kuptos 5 Oeds 


pv Kuptos efs éori. 


30. Kal dyamjoers Kiptov tov Gedy cou é€ 


Shns Tis kapSias ou Kat g Edns THs Wuxis cou, Kal é§ Odns THs 
Biavoias cou, kat éf Sdns Tis ioxvos cou.” airy mpdity évrohy.2 31. 
kat Seurépa Spoia adrn,! ‘*Ayamijoers Tov mAynoloy cou ds ceaurév.’ 


1 BD omit the article in these two places. 
? BDLA omit o, which has been introduced through @eog being taken as subject, 


3 Omit deos NABCDASZ. 
“SBCLA K cop. omit upets ovv. 
5 amexpt6y avrois in SBCLA 33, 


Vide below. 


‘ evrohy rpworn wavtwv in $BCLA. T.R. is a grammatical correction, 


7 amexptby o |. in BLA 33. 


* For om . . . evroAwy read with BLA ort wpwty eore 
* Omit avry m. ev. (a gloss from ver. 28) with NBLA, 
1° For kat. . . avtm BLA have simply Sevrepa avy (Tisch., W.H.). 


phanes and in the N. T.; possibly collo- 
quial (Kennedy, Sources of N.T.G., p.78). 
—Ver. 27. wodt wiavac0e, much ye 
err. This new and final assertion of 
ignorance is very impressive; severe, 
but kindly; much weakened by adding 
tpets ovv. 

Vv. 28-34. The great commandment 
(Mt. xxii. 34-40). The permanent value 
of this section lies in the answer of Jesus 
to the question put to Him, which is 
suhstantially the same in both Mt. and 
Mk, The accounts vary in regard to 
the motive of the questioner. In Mt. he 
comes to tempt, in Mk. in hope of getting 
confirmation in a new way of thinking 
on the subject, similar to that of the man 
in quest of eternal life—that which put 
the ethical above the ritual. No anxious 
attempt should be made to remove the 
discrepancy.— Ver. 28. mpooedOdv, 
&xovoas, ei8as: the second and third of 
these three participles may be viewedasthe 
ground of the first = one of the scribes, 
having heard them disputing, and being 
conscious that He (Jesus) answered them 
well, approached and asked Him, ete.— 
mota, what sort of; it is a question, not 
of an individual commandment, but of 
characteristic quality. The questioner, 
as conceived by Mk., probably had in 
view the distinction between ritual and 


ethical, or positive and moral. The 
prevalent tendency was to attach special 
importance to the positive, and to find 
the great matters of the law in circumci- 
sion, Sabbath-keeping, the rules respect- 
ing phylacteries, etc. (Lightfoot). The 
Opposite tendency, to emphasise the 
ethical, was not unrepresented, especially 
in the school of Hillel, which taught that 
the love of our neighbour is the kernel 
of the law. The questioner, as he 
appears in Mk., leant to this side.—Ver, 
29. dxove, “loparA, etc.: this mono- 
theistic preface to the great command- 
ment is not given by Mt. Possibly Mk, 
has added it by way of making the 
quotation complete, but more probably 
Jesus Himself quoted it to suggest that 
duty, like God, was one, in opposition to 
the prevailing habit of viewing duty as 
consisting in isolated precepts. Mt, 
compensates for the omission by preserv- 
ing the reflection: “On these two com- 
mandments hangeth the whole law and 
the prophets”, In Mk. the bond of 
unity is God; in Mt. love.—Ver. 

Heart, soul, mind, strength (tox vos); in 
Mt.: heart, soul, mind; in Lk. (x. 27): 
heart, soul, Strength, mind; in Deut. 
(vi. 4); heart, soul, strength (Suvd pews) ; 
all varied ways of saying “to the utter. 
most degree” = “all that is within me 


a7—37. EYATTEAION 

MeiLav rodtww Gdn evrohh odk ot.” 32. Kal elrev adtd & 
ypauparteds, “Kahds, SiSdoxade, én’ ddnOelas etwas, Sti els eons 
Geds,! Kai odx Eat Gddos TAhy adtod. 33. Kal Td dyawdy adtdy 
é€ Sys Tis Kapdias, Kal é& SAns tis cuvécews, nal €& Sys Tis 
Wuxis,? Kai é& dns tis ioxdos, Kal 7d dyamav tov mhyciov ds 
€autov, whetdv® dom mdvtwv tay SdoKauTwpdTwy Kal TOV OucLdy.” 
34. Kai 6 “Inaois i8dy aidtdv, Sti vouvexds dmexpidn, elwev atrd, 
Ob paxpdv ef dws tijs Bactdelas tod Occ.” 
érd\pa adtév érepwricat. 

35- Kal daroxpibeis & “Incods deve, SiSdonwy ev 7H iepd, “ Nag 
héyoucw ot ypapparteis, Str 6 Xprotds vids éore AaPis*; 36. 
aités yap® AaBid eiwev év TH Mveduare TH “Aylw, ‘ Etirev 6 Kupiog 
TS kupiw pou, Kddou® éx Sefiay pou, ews dv O03 Tods éxOpoug 
gou itomdéSiov"? tay wodav dou. 37. Adtds obv® Aa Pid héyer adrop 
kdpiov: Kal 3é0ev vids adtod éom9;” 


Kat odSets odkéts 


Kai 6 mohds dx\os j]Kovey 
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avTod Hddws. 


1 SABLAS al. omit Oeos. 


2 Omit this clause imported from ver. 30, and found in ADZ al, 


3 @epiocorepoy in KWBLA 33. 

* AaB.d before eottw in BDL, 

® xa@icoy in B (Trg., W.H., marg.). 
# \eBLA omit ow. 


and with the full potency of that 
“all’?.—Ver. 32. Kadas, éw’ adrelas: 
to be taken together = well indeed !—els 
éoriv: He is one (God understood, 
supplied in T.R.).—Ver. 33: the manner 
-of loving God is stated by the scribe in 
yet another form of language: heart, 
understanding (ovvécews), might.— 
mwepioadtepdy éoriy, etc., 1s more, far, 
than all the burnt offerings and the 
sacrifices (meat offerings) =the whole 
Levitical ritual. There is a ring of con- 
viction in the words. The varied expres- 
sion of the law of love to God (ovvécews) 
also bears witness to sincerity and in- 
dependent thought. — édoxavtwpdtev 
(dokavtdéw, from des, kalw), here and 


in Heb. x. 6, from Sept., for WV Sy. —Ver, 


34. vovvexas, intelligently, as one who 
had a mind (of his own), and really 
thought what he said, a refreshing thing 
to meet with at any time, and especially 
there and then. Here only in N.T, = 
vouvexdvtws in classics.—ob paxpay, not 
far ; near by insight into its nature (the 
ethical supreme), and in spirit—a sincere 
thinker.—ovSeis ovxérs, etc.; question- 
ing given up because seen to be vain, 


5 SSBLA omit yap. 
T yroxatw in BD sah. cop, 
§ avrov eotiv vios in BL. 


always ending either in the confusion or 
in the acquiescence of questioners (cf, 
Lk. xx. 40). 

Vv. 35-37. David’s Son and David's 
Lord (Mt. xxii. 41-46, Lk. xx. 41-44). 
On the aim and import of this counter- 
question vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 35. 
amoxpwlels, Si8dcKwv & 7. t.: these two 
participles describe the circumstances 
under which the question was asked— 
addressed to silenced and disheartened 
opponents, and forming a part of the 

ublic instruction Jesus had been giving 
in the temple; a large body of people 
present.—Ver. 36. avrds A. Over 
against the dogma of the scribes, stated 
in ver. 35 as something well known (in 
Mt. Jesus asks for their opinion on the 
topic), is set the declaration of David 
himself, introduced without connecting 
particle, David, who ought to know 
better than the scribes.—év TO mT. a: 
especially when speaking, as they would 
all admit, by inspivation.—elaey, etc. : 
the quotation as given in T.R. exactly 
reproduces the Sept. The omission of é 
before Kvpuos in BD turns the latter into 
a proper name of God.—xdlov (xa@ieor 
in B) is a late or “ popular ” form of the 
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TH SiSayxq abdtod,! “Bhérere Amd Tov 


ypcppatéwy, tav Oehdvtwy év ctohais mepitateiv, kal domacpods év 


Taig dyopats, 39. kal mpwroxabedpias év tals cuvaywyais, Kal 
Tpwrokhiatas év Tois Selmvorg- 40. of KatecOiovtes? tds oiklas 
Tov xnpav, Kal mpopdoe paxpd mpoceuvyspevor> obtor Arpovras 


TEpLoc OTE pov Kpipa.” 
41. Kal kaficas 6 “Inaois 


Vey m 518. avrov edeyev in SQBLA 33. 
2 B has xatreoOovres. 


“So in NADAZ (Tisch., W.H., text, brackets). 


present imperative of xa@npat.—Ver. 37. 
wat 6 amodts dxAos, etc.; this remark 
about the large crowd which had been 
witness to these encounters, as it stands 
in our N. JT, at end of ver. 37, seems to 
refer merely to the closing scene of the 
conflict. Probably the evangelist meant 
the reflection to apply to the whole = 
the masses enjoyed Christ’s victory 
over the classes, who one after the 
other measured their wits against His. 
The remark is true to the life. The 
people gladly hear one who speaks 
felicitously, refutes easily, and escapes 
dexterously from the hands of designing 
men. (as 7Sdws Sradeyopdvov, Kat 
elxep@s attovs avatpémovTos, Kal ds 
airs Grn\Aaypévog ths Bacxavias— 
Euthy. Zig.) 

Vv. 38-40. Warning against the in- 
fluence of the scribes (Lk. xx. 45-47). As 
if encouraged by the manifest sympathy 
of the crowd, Jesus proceeds to warn 
them against the baleful influence of 
their religious guides.—Ver. 38. év rq 
§.8ay7 a. : this expression alone suffices to 
show that what Mk. here gives is but a 
fragment of a larger discourse of the same 
type—an anti-scribal manifesto. Here 
again the evangelist bears faithful 
witness to a great body of Si8ayy he 
does not record. Mt. xxiii. shows how 
much he omits at this point.—é\eyev: 
the imperfect here may be taken as 
suggesting that what follows is but a 
sample = He was saying things like this. 
—Bréwere rd as in vili. 15.—OeXévrov, 
desiring, not so much claiming as their 
privilege (Meyer) as taking a childish 
pleasure in = dtdovvrev, Lk. xx. 46.—év 
@roAais, in long robes, worn by persons 
of rank and distinction § (‘ gravitatis 
index,” Grotius), possibly wern specially 
long by the scribes that the tassels 
attached might trail on the ground. 


8 katévayte * Tod yaLopudaKiou ebedper 
Ws 6 Sxhos Pddder Xadxdv eis Td yaLopuddtov. 


kat woot 


3? NBLA cop. omit o |. 
amevavytt in B (W.H. marg.). 


So Winsche, ad loc. Vide picture 
of Pharisee in his robes in Lund, 
Heiligthiimer. — wepvwateiv: infinitive, 
depending on @eddvtwy followed by 
accusatives, dowacpots, etc., depending 
on same word: oratio variata, vide Mt. 
xxili, 6.—Ver. 40. of xatecOlovtes: 
this verse is probably still to be regarded 
as a continuation of the description ot 
the scribes commencing with -téy 
GcAdvtwy, only the writer has lost the 
sense of the original construction, and 
instead of the genitive puts the nomina- 
tive, so giving to what follows the force 
of an independent sentence (so Weiss). 
Grotius, Meyer, and Schanz take ver, 
40 as a really independent sentence, 
Lk. set the precedent for this; for, 
apparently having Mk.’s text before him, 
he turns of natecOlovres into of KareoOt- 
ovot. Holtzmann, H.C., is undecided 
between the two views. As to the sense, 
two facts are stated about the scribes: 
they devoured the houses, the property 
of widows, and they made long (paxpa, 
vide on Lk. xx. 47) prayers. in the homes 
of, and presumably for, these widows.— 
mwpopace: the real aim to get money, 
the long seemingly fervent prayers a 
blind to hide this aim. t is not 
necessary to suppose that the money- 
getting and the praying were connected 
by regular contract (so apparently 
Fritzsche, and Weiss in Meyer). For 
awpddaors cf, Phil. i. 18 and especially 
i Thess. ii. 5.—otrot Ayjovrat, etc. ; 
this remark applies specially to the 
conduct just described : catching widows’ 
substance with the bait of prayer, which 
Jesus characteristically pronounces ex- 
ceptionally damnable in view of its sleek 
hypocrisy and low greed. The append- 
ing of this reflection favours the view 
that ver. 4o is after all an independent 
sentence. In it and the two preceding 


38—44. 
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Movoror EBaddov woAAd: 42. Kat €Oodca pia xhpa wrx) EBade 


era Sto, 3 éor. KodpdvTys. 


43. 


kal mpockaheodpevos Tods 


pabytas adtod, Xéyer} adrots, “’Aphy Adyw Spiv, Ste H xjpa adr 
4 Try} Tretov rdvrwv BEBAnKE TOV Baddvtwv 2 eis 73 yaLoduddxcov. 
44. wévtes yap ék Tod weproaedovTos adtots EBahov: airy Sé ék Tis 
dotepijcews adtis wdvta Soa etxev EBadey, Sdov tov Biov adtis.” 


leurev in HABDLAL. 


2 For BeBAnxe, ABDLAZ 33 have eBadev, and for Bakovray HABDLAZ have 


BadXovTev, 


we have a very slight yet vivid picture of 
Pharisaic piety in its vanity, avarice, 
and hypocrisy. 

Vv. 41-44. The widow’s offering (Lk. 
xxi. 1-4). This charming story comes in 
with dramatic effect, after the repulsive 
picture of the greedy praying scribe. 
The reference to the widows victimised 
by the hypocrites may have suggested it 
to the evangelist’s mind. It bears the 
unmistakable stamp of an authentic re- 
miniscence, and one can imagine what 
comfort it would bring to the poor, who 
constituted the bulk of the early Gentile 
Church (Schanz).—Ver. 41. xa0ioas : 
Jesus, a close and keen observer of all 
that went on (xi. 11), sits down at a spot 
convenient for noticing the people casting 
their contributions into the temple 
treasury.—yalodvAaxtov (ydfa, Persian, 
dvdaky =OyoavpopudAd«iov, Hesychius). 
Commentators are agreed in thinking 
that the reference is to the treasury in 
the court of the women, consisting of 
thirteen brazen trumpet-shaped recep- 
tacles, each destined for its distinctive 
gifts, indicated by an inscription, so 
many for the temple tribute, and money 
gifts for sacrifice ; others for incense, 
wood, etc. ; all the gifts having reference 
to the service carried on, The gifts were 
people’s offerings, generally moderate in 
amount: “the Peter's pence of the 
Jews” (Holtzmann, H.C.).—xaAnév may 
be meant for money in general, copper 
representing all sorts (Fritzsche, Grotius, 
etc.); but there seems to be no good 
reason why we should not take it strictly 
as denoting contributions in copper, the 
ordinary, if not exclusive, money gifts 
(Meyer ; Holtzmann, H. C.).—troAdot 
m\ovowot, etc., many rich were casting 
in much: Jesus was near enough to see 
that, also to notice exactly what the 
widow gave. Among the rich givers 
might be some of the praying scribes 
who had imposed on widows by their 
show of piety, suggesting reflections on 


Tisch. reads BeBAnKev +. Badd., W.H. eBadey t. Badd. 


where wealthy givers get the money 
they bestow for pious purposes, That 
is not a matter of indifference to the 
Kingdom of God, whatever it may be to 
beneficiaries.—Ver. 42. pia yx. mW, one 
poverty-stricken widow. With what in- 
tense interest Jesus would watch her 
movements, after His eye fell on her! 
How much will she give ?—erra Svo, 
“two mites’; minute, of course, but 
two: she might have kept one of them 
(Bengel).—Aewrév, so called from its 
smallness ; smallest of brass coins—sig- 
nificant of deep poverty; two given, of 
a willing mind.—Ver. 43. 1 wrexh, em- 
phatic—the poverty-stricken; manifest 
from her dress and wasted look.—Ver. 
44.—tk Tis torepyoews, from her state 
of want, cf. on Lk.—tovrépyots, here 
and in Phil. iv. 11.—wdvra Soa: this 
not visible to the eye; divined by the 
mind, but firmly believed to be true, as 
appears from the repetition of the state- 
ment in another form.—édov tov Ploy, 
her whole means of life. For the use of 
Blog in this sense vide Lk. viii. 43, xv. 
12, 303 similarly in classics. 

Though it has nothing to do with 
strict exegesis, I am tempted to give here 
a prayer by that felicitous interpreter and 
devout monk, Euthymius Zigabenus, 
based on this beautiful Gospel story : 
“‘ May my soul become a widow casting 
out the devil to which it is joined and 
subject, and casting into the treasury of 
God two lepta, the body and the mind; 
the one made light (AewrvvOévra) by 
temperance, the other by humility”. 

CuaPTER XIII. Tue APOCALYPTIC 
Discourse. This is the solitary in- 
stance in which the second evangelist 
has given at length a discourse of Jesus. 
The fulness with which the apocalyptic 
discourse is recorded is al) the more 
striking, when contrasted with the very 
meagre reproduction of the anti-pharisaic 
discourse (xii. 38-40). The exception 
made in its favour was doubtless due to 
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XIII. 1. KAl éxmopevopévou adtod éx tod iepod, Myer abd els 
tiv pabytav adtod, “ AiSdoxade, (Se, motamol AiOor Kal motamat 


oixodopai.” 2, Kal & “Ingots daoxpiBels! elev atta, “ BAémets 


tautas Tas peyddas otkoSopds; oF ph apebG? AlBos emi ALOw,® 


8s od ph Kataduby.” 


3. Kal xa@nuévou attod eis té Spos Tay 


"Ehar@v Katévavte Tod tepod, émnpdtwy* adtév Kat’ iSiay Mérpos 


Kai “IdkwBos Kai lwdvyns kat Avipéas, 4. “ Eire > iipiv, wore radtTa 


éorat ; 


kai ti Td onpetov Stay peddyn wdvta Tata cuvrehetcban ® ;” 


5. ‘O 8é “Incods dtoxpileis adtois HpEato Aéyeu,” “ Bhémete py Tis 
Spas wAavyoyn. 6. woddot yap® édedcovrar emi tH dvdparti pou, 


1 Omit awoxpi9ers with NBL 33. 
8 \iBov in NBLA 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
5 eurov in BDL 33. 


* Add wSe with BDLA (W.H.). 
‘ exynpera in NBL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
6 rauta ouvted. TavtTa in NBL. 


TAQOBL 33 have ynptato Aeyeww avtotg without amoxpierg (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 Omit yap NBL. 


Mk.'s estimate of its interest and value 
for his first readers. Perhaps he was in- 
fluenced in part by the fascinations of 
prediction. ‘The real interest of the dis- 
course and the key to its interpretation 
are to be found, as pointed out in the 
notes on the corresponding chapter in 
Mt., in its ethical aim—“ to forewarn and 
forearm the representatives of a new 
faith, so that they might not lose their 
heads or their hearts in an evil perplexing 
time’: notes on Mt. For a full exposi- 
tion of the discourse in the light of this 
aim readers are referred to these notes. 
Vv. 1-4. The introduction (Mt. xxiv. 
1-3; Lk. xxi. 5-7).—Ver. 1. alg 7. 
paOntav, one of the disciples; the dis- 
ciples generally in Mt.; who, not said, 
nor for what motive; probably to divert 
the Master from gloomy thoughts.— 
moramot AlOor, etc.: what stones and 
what buildings! the former remarkable 
for size, as described by Josephus (Antiq., 
xv., II, 3); the latter for beauty. On 
motamdés vide at Mt. viii. 27.—Ver. 2. 
BAdcreug: a question, do you see? to fix 
attention on an object concerning which 
a startling statement is to be made.— 
peydAas, great buildings, acknowledging 
the justness of the admiration and point- 
ing to a feature which might seem in- 
compatible with the statement following : 
that vast strong pile surely proof against 
destruction |—Ver. 3. els 1d Spos: im- 
plying previous motion towards, before 
sitting down on the Mount of Olives.— 
katévavT, vt. &., opposite the temple, 
with the admired buildings in full 
view; this graphic touch in Mk, only. 


—érypdéra (SQBL), singular: Peter in 
view as the chief speaker, though ac- 
companied by other three; imperfect, 
as subordinate to qpfato in ver. 5 ex 
plaining the occasion of the discourse 
Jesus then began to deliver.—é Nértpos, 
etc.: the well-known three, and a fourth 
—Andrew; a selection found only here. 
Were these all the disciples with Jesus, 
all who went with Him to Bethany in 
the evenings, the rest remaining in 
Jerusalem? The two pairs of brothers 
were the first called to discipleship (Mk. 
i, 16-20). This reminiscence points to 
internal relations in the disciple-circle 
imperfectly known to us.—xar’ tSiav, 
apart, i.e., from the rest of the disciples. 
Mt. has the same phrase, though he 
assumes all the disciples to be present, 
which is suggestive of literary depend- 
ence.—Ver, 4. The question of the four 
has exclusive reference to the predicted 
destruction of the sacred buildings. In 
Mt. three questions are mixed together: 
vide notes there. 

Vv. 5-8. Signs prelusive of the end 
(Mt. xxiv. 4-8, Lk. xxi. 8-11). Jerusalem’s 
judgment-day not to come till certain 
things have happened: advent of false 
Messiahs, rise of wars.—f\éqete, take 
heed that no one deceive you; the 
ethical key-note struck at once; the aim 
of the whole discourse to help disciples 
to keep heads cool, and hearts brave in a 
perilous evil time (vide on Mt.).—Ver. 6. 
éyé eipu, I am (He, the Christ). In what 
sense to be understood videon Mt. The 
Messianic hope misconceived was the 
ruin of the Jewish people.—Ver. 7 


EYATTEAION 


1—12, 
héyovtes, “Ore éyd eipt> Kat moddods wMavyooucw. 7. Stay dé 
dxovonte mogpous Kai dKkods Tohéwwv, ph Opoetcbe> Set ydp? 
yevéoOar: GAN’ ow Td Tos. 8. “EyepOjoeTar yap EOvos emi 
vos, Kat Baotheta emt Bacrhelav: Kai? Eovrar ceropot Kata 
rémous, Kal? Zoovrar Aoi Kal tapaxal.® dpxat* addivwv taira. 
g. Bdémere Se ipets Eautods. mapaddcourr ydp® spas cis curddpia, 
kat els cuvaywyas Sapjcecbe, al emi fyepdvav Kai Baordéor 
otadycecbe Evexev epod, eis paptipioy abrois: 10. Kat eis wdvta 
Ta @0vn Set mpdrov® KypuxOfvar 7d edayyé\ioy. 1. Grav B€ 
dydéyoou™ Spas wapadiSdvtes, wh mpopepipvare th Aadjonte, pyde 
pederare® dN’ & dv 8009 Spiv ev exeivy TH dpq, toUto haheite- 
od ydp gore bpeis of Nadodvtes, GANA TO Mvedpa 7d “Ayvov. 12. 
mapaddce Sé9 dSedpds ddedpdv eis Odvaror, Kal wathp TéKxvoy? 


Vide below. 
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1 9B sah. cop. omit yap. 


2 $SBDL omit the first xa. and BL the second. Vide below. 


3 BDL vet. Lat. vulg. cop. omit cat rapaxat (so Trg., Tisch., W.H.), but these 
words may have fallen out by similar ending (apxat, so Weiss). 


4apxn in NBDLA (Trg., Tisch., W.H.), which may be an assimilation to Mt. 


apxat in AEFGXIS al. (Weiss). 
/® Omit yap BL cop. 
7 kat orav aywow in $KBDL. 
9 cat wapadwoet in BDL. 


aohéuous: first pseudo-Messiahs preach- 
ing national independence; then, natur- 
ally, as a second onpetov, wars, actual 
or threatened (axods wok.).— pr Opoeiode : 
good counsel, cheerful in tone, laconic 
_ in expression = be not scared; they 
must happen; but the end not yet. The 
disconnected style, no yap after Set 
(QB), suits the emotional prophetic 
mood.—ré TéAos, the crisis of Jerusalem. 
—Ver. 8. gcovrar ceiopol, etc., there 
will be earthquakes in places; there will 
be famines. Here again the briefest 
reading without connecting particles 
(kat, cat) is to be preferred, as suiting 
the abrupt style congenial to the pro- 
phetic mood. The Kal tapayotl after 
Atpot may have fallen out of BDL 
by homoeoteleuton (apxat following im- 
mediately after), but after earthquakes 
and famines disturbances seems an anti- 
climax. 

Ver. 9-13. Third sign, drawn from 
apostolic experiences (Mt. xxiv. 9-13, Lk 
xxi. 12-19). On the hypothesis that this 
is an interpolation into the discourse, 
having no organic connection with it, 
videonMt. The contents of this section, 
especially in Mk.’s version, correspond 
closely to Mt. x. 17-22, But the ques- 


6 rpwrov Se. in $BD. LA=T.R. 
® SSBDL omit pyde pedcrare. 


tion, in which of the two discourses the 
logion has the more historical setting, is 
not thereby settled. Some utterance of 
the sort was certainly germane to the 
present situation.—Ver. 9. BdAéwere, 
etc.: not meant to strike a depressing 
note, but to suggest that the most in- 
teresting omens should be found in their 
own experiences as the Apostles of the 
faith, which, however full of tribulation, 
would yet be, on the whole, victorious.— 
mapadecover, etc.: the tribulations are 
not disguised, but the blunt statement 
only lends emphasis to the declaration 
in ver. 10 that, notwithstanding, the 
Gospel must (8e7) and shall be proclaimed 
on a wide scale.—els ovvaywyds Sap7}- 
aeofe: the els here is pregnant = you, 
delivered to the synagogues, shall be 
maltreated. Bengel renders: “in syna- 
gogas inter verbera agemini” = ye shall 
be driven into the synagogues with clubs. 
So Nésgen.—Ver. 11 gives counsel for 
Apostles placed at the bar of kings and 
rulers, They are not to be anxious before- 
hand (apopeptpvare, here only in N.T.) 
even as to what they shall say, not to 
speak of what shall happen to them as 
the result of the trial. Their apologia will 
be given to them. They will not be the 
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KATA MAPKON XIII. 
kai éravacricovra, téxva emi yoveis, nai Oavardcoucw adtois - 
13. Kat cece prcodpevor bwd wdvtav 81d 7d Svoud pour 6 Se 
Stropetvas eis TAOS, obtos cwljcerat. 

14. ““Oray Sé yre rd PSduypa THs Epnpdcews, 7d pyOev bad 
Aavih\ Tod mpopytou,! Eotds 2 Srrou od Set + (6 dvaywadoKwr voeitw *) 
téTe ot év TH “loudSala pevyérwoay eis Ta Spy: 15. 6 Se 3 exit tod 
Sdpatos ph kataBdrw eis thy oikiay,* pndé eivehOérw Gpai tr ex 
Tijs oixias airod: 16. Kal 6 eis Tov dypdv dv® ph émorpepdrw 
eis Ta dticw, dpa Td ipdtiov adrod. 17. obat S€ tais é& 
yaotpl éxodoas Kal tats O@mdalovcas év exelvars tats *pépars. 
18. mpocedxeote S€ iva ph yévntar guy spav? yempavos. 
19. Egovrar yap at Hpépor exetvar OAtprs, ota ob yéyove ToLadTy 
an’ dpxijs Kticews fjs® exricev 6 Oeds, Ews toi viv, kal od pi 


149BDL omit to pyfev . .. 
2 eernxota in $$BL (vide below). 
§ B sah. cop. omit Se. 
4S BL omit evs thy ovxtay, a gloss. 
5+. apatin BL. 


TEEBDL omit y dvyy vpeyv. 
Vide below. 


3 qv in BCL. 


real speakers (ob ydp tore tpets of 
hadotvres), but the Holy Spirit. Lk, 
has ‘I’ here: Christ = the Holy Ghost. 
This comforting word is wanting in Mt., 
and whether it was really spoken at this 
time must remain uncertain. Mt. de- 
scribes with more detail the internal 
troubles of the Christian community— 
mutual treachery, false prophets (within, 
not without, like the false Messiahs of 
ver. 5), lawlessness, chilling of early 
enthusiasm—all implying the lapse of a 
considerable time, and all to happen 
before the end of Jerusalem. (Vv. 10-12.) 
For all this Mk. gives only the brief 
statement in ver. 12.—Ver, 13 answers 
in its first part to Mt. xxiv. gb, and in its 
second to Mt. xxiv. 13. 

Vv. 14-23. The Y¥ewish catastrophe 
(Mt. xxiv. 15-25, Lk. xxi. 20-24),—Ver. 
14. 7d BdéAvypa 7. é The horror is the 
Roman army, and it is a horror because 
of the desolation it brings. Vide on Mt. 
The reference to Daniel in T,.R. is im- 
ported from Mt.—éo-ryxéra, the reading 
in the best texts, masculine, though re- 
ferring to BSéAvypa, because the horror 
consists of soldiers (Schanz) or their 
general. (Cf. 6 xaréxwv, 2 Thess. ii. 7.) 
—mov ob Sei, where it ought not, in- 
stead of év ré7@ Gytw in Mt.—a graceful 


apopnrov, which comes from Mt, 
More expressive without. 


® SSBDLA omit ev, 
More impressive without. 


What meant obvious. 


circumlocution betraying the Jewish 
Christian writing for heathen Christians, 
abstaining from making claims that 
might be misunderstood for his native 
country by calling it the “holy land” 
(Schanz).—é dvay.eécKwv v. The re- 
ference here cannot be to Daniel, which 
is not mentioned in Mk., but either to 
the Gospel itself or to a separate docu- 
ment which it embodies—a Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian Apocalypse (vide on 
Mt.). The words may be taken as a 
direction to the reader in synagogue or 
church to explain further the meaning to 
hearers, it being a matter of vital prac- 
tical concern. Vide Weizsacker, Das 
Apos. Zeit., p. 362.—Ver. 15. Séparos, 
he who is on the roof. Vide at Mt. x. 27. 
The main point to be noted in Mk.’s 
version of the directions for the crisis ag 
compared with Mt.’s (q.v.) is the omis- 
sion of the words pyde oaBBdre, prob- 
ably out of regard to Gentile readers.— 
Ver. 18. tva ph yévnrot, that i¢ may 
not be; what not said, dvy} (T.R.) 
being omitted in best texts = the name- 
less horror which makes flight impera- 
tive, the awful crisis of Israel.—Ver, IQ. 
€rovrat yap al fpepar, etc., for (not in 
those days, but) those days (themselves) 
shall be a tribulation. So we speak of 


13-25. EYATTEAION 

yévntat. 20. kal ef ph Kuptos éxohdBuce! tas Hpépas, odk ay 
€oH0n waoa odpf+ GANA Sd Tods exNexTods obs eEeAdEaTo, exohd= 
Buce tds tydpas. 21. Kat téte édv tis piv ety, “ISou,? Sde 6 
Xptotdés, ¥ i800, exel, ph morevdonte.® 22. éyepOijoovrar ydp 
pevddxproror Kal peuSompodijrat, Kat Sdcoucr 4 onpeta Kal tépara, 
mpds 16 drothavdy, ei Suvardv, Kat® tods exNexToUs. 23. duels 
24. "ANN év ékelvats 
Tats pépats, peta Thy Odi exelvyv, 6 HAros okoTicOjceTa, Kal 
4 cedyvn 0d Sdoer Td péyyos adrijs, 25. Kat ot dordépes toi 
odpavod Egovtat éxmimtovres,’ kal at Suvduers al év toils odpavois 


Sé Pdérete- i800, mpocipnxa spiv wdvra. 


caheuvOycovrar. 26. Kal téTe Sovra. tov uidv Tod dvOpwdmou 
épxdpevov év vebédats peta Suvdpews mwoddijs Kal Sdéys. 27. 
kal téte dmootehet tods dyyéAous adtod,® Kat émourdéer rods 


éxexTods adtod® éx tav tecodpwy dvénwv, dw dKpou yijs ews 
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G@KpOU OUpavoU. 


lexod. K. in NBL. 


2 S8BL have ve both times; for n before second we B has xat, which has been 
changed into y (as in Mt.) in DAZ al. ; omitted in ${L (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 muorevete in SABCDLA, 


48wcovor in $ABCLE al. wotnoover in D (Tisch.). 


5 Omit kat SBD (from Mt.). 


6 Omit uSov BL cop. aeth. (Tisch., W.H.). 
7 evovrat ex T. ovp. wimTovTes SYBC (Tisch., W.H.). 


§ Omit first avrov BDL (Tisch., W.H.), DL second, which is found in SBCA. 
Tisch. omits both. W.H. have second in brackets, omitting first. 


“evil days,” and in Scotland of the 
“killing times”.—ota od yéyovev, etc.: 
a strong statement claiming for the crisis 
of Israel a unique place of tragic distinc- 
tion in the whole calamitous experience 
of the human race, past and to come.— 
ota Totatry, pleonastic, cf, 1 Cor. xv. 48, 
2 Cor. x. 11.—Ver. 20. The merciful 
shortening of the days, out of regard to 
the elect, is here directly ascribed to 
God. Mt. uses the passive construction, 
where vide as to the idea of shortening 
and the reason.—tots ékAexrots ots 
é&ehéZaro, the elect whom He elected, 
recalling “the creation which God 
created” in ver. 19; but more than a 
mere literary idiosyncrasy, emphasising 
the fact that the elect are God’s elect, 
whom He loves and will care for, and 
whose intercessions for others He will 
hear.—Ver. 22. wevddxpioror, Wevdo- 
mpodjrat, false Christs, and false 
prophets; again, as in ver. 6, here as 
there without, not within, the Church; 
political Messiahs, in ver. 6 spoken of as 


the prime cause of all the calamities, here 
as at the last hour promising deliverance 
therefrom.—pés 76 a@romhavdy, with a 
view to mislead; the compound verb 
occurs again in 1 Tim. vi. ro, in passive. 
—Ver. 23. ‘tpeis 82, etc., now you look 
out! I have told you all things before- 
hand; forewarned, forearmed. 

Vv. 24-31. The coming of the Son of 
Man (Mt. xxiv. 29-35, Lk. xxi. 25-33). 
—Ver. 24. GAG, opposes to the false 
Christs who are not to be believed in, 
the coming of the true Christ.—év 
éxelvais T. Tyepats, in those days, for 
Mt.’s ev Oéws, a vaguer phrase, yet making 
the parusia synchronise with the thlipsis. 
—Ver. 25. of dorépes, etc., the stars 
shall be in process of falling (one after 
the other)—éoovrat with wlwrovres in- 
stead of wecotvrat in Mt.—at Svvdpets, 
etc. ; the powers in heaven = the powers 
of heaven (Mt.) = the host of heaven 
(Is. xxxiv. 4), a synonym for the stars.— 
Ver. 26. Tov tov 7. &: the Son of 
Man, not the sign of, etc., as in Mt.: 
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28. “Amd 82 Tis ouris pabere Thy wapaBodry * Srav adtis 754 
8 KAdB0s! dradds yévntat, Kal exug 7a pddAAa, ytrdoneTe Ste 
éyyis 73 Oepos éotiv: 29. oftw Kal Speis, Stay Taira Wyte? yewd- 
peva, ywooxere Sri éyyts dor emi Oipars. 30. "Apa héye dpiv, 
Sri od ph wapédOy H yeved adr, péxprs of wdvra tadta® yéyytat. 
31. & odpavds Kat 4 yi wapehedcovra*: ot Sé Aoyou pou od pi) 
mapéNQwor.* 
32. “Mept 8é ris Hpépas exeivns xai® ris Spas, oddels older, 
od8€e of dyyedor of © év odpavd, obde 6 uids, ef ph 6 mary. 
33. “‘ Bdémere, dypumveite Kal mpocedxeube,’ odx oidare yap wore 
8 xaipds dot. 34. ds AvOpwmos Arddnpos Adpeis Thy oikiay adtou, 
nai Bods Tots SovAots adtod Thy efougiay, Kai® éxdotw 7d épyov 
1 The order of the words varies in MSS. S$ABCDL have 5n o KA. avtys 
(W.H.; Tisch., as in T.R.). 
2 Wyre TavTa in NABCL. 3 ravTa jwavTa in SBCLA. 


4 wapedevoovrar in $$BD; sing. in LAX (from Mt.); for wape\Owor in second 
clause (ACD = Mt.) S§BL have wapeAevoovtar; BD omit py, which does not else- 


where occur in Mk. with ov and fut. indic. (Tisch., W.H. = B in both clauses). 


5 min $BCLA. WD have xa. 
6 ssDL omit on after ay. 
7 BD omit nat rpocevxeode; a gloss. 


CA have it. B reads ayyeAos (W.H. marg.). 


® SSBCDL omit xat, a connecting particle added by scribes. 


Christ His own sign, vide on Mt.—Ver. 
27. dm’ &kpov yas, etc. (cf. expression 
in Mt.), from the extremity of the earth 
to the extremity of heaven. The earth 
is conceived as a flat surface, and the 
idea is—from one end of the earth to the 
other, where it touches the heavens. 
But they touch at both ends, so that 
Mt.’s expression is the more accurate. 
Either from one end of the earth to the 
other end of the earth, or from one end 
of the heaven to, etc.—Ver. 28. Parable 
of the fig tree, as in Mt.—éxpvy: this 
verb without accent might either be 
present subjunctive active of éxpvo = 
éxovy = it putteth forth its leaves; or 
2nd aorist subjunctive intransitive = 
éxuq, from ékepuny, later form of 2nd 
aorist indicative instead of égépuv = the 
leaves shoot out. The former is pre- 
ferred by most commentators, 

Vv. 32-37. Concluding exhortation 
(Mt. xxiv. 36).—Ver. 32. The words 6 
vids are an undoubted reading in Mk., 
and there can be little doubt they form a 
part of the true text in Mt. also. As to 
the import of the solemn declaration of 
nescience Jesus here makes, I need only 
refer to what has been said on the cor- 
responding text in Mt. It is not a dis- 


claimer of knowledge as to the precise 
day, month, or year of what it is cer‘ain 
will happen within the then present 
generation, but rather an intimation that 
all statements (that regarding the genera- 
tion included) as to the time of the 
parusia must be taken in a qualified 
sense. Jesus had, I still feel, two ways 
of speaking on the subject, one for com- 
fort (it will be soon), and one for caution 
(it may not be so soon as even I think or 
you expect).—Ver. 33.  Gypumveire: 
watch, be sleepless (a pr.v. and trvos).— 
ov oidare, etc., ye kn w not the time or 
season (xatpds) of the parusia. If even 
the Son knows not, stil less His disciples ; 
therefore let them watch.—Ver. 24. 
Enforcement of the xhortation to watch 
by a brief parable. At this point each 
of the synoptical evangelists goes his 
Own way. i Mt. Jesus presses home 
the lesson by historical and prophetical 
pictures of the surprises brought by un- 
expected crises; ia Lk. by general state- 
ments; in Mk. ya comparison which 
seems to be the germ ofthe parable in 
Mt. xxv. 14-3 .—avOpwros arddnpos 
(here only), a travelling man, cf. av@. 
é.mopos, a m rchant man, in Mt. xiii. 
45.—adels, ots: these participles 
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adrov, Kal 73 Oupwpd éverefNato tva Yenyopy- 35- ypnyopetre 
odv* odk olSare yap wéte & KUpios Ths oikias Epxetar, dpe, A 
Hegovuxtiou,! % dextropopwrias, | mpwt- 36, pa) ebay efaidvys 
cipy Spas KadevSortas. 37. &? 8 Suiv Aéyw, woot héyw, Tpnyo- 


petre.” 


} perovuxtiov in SBCLA,  T.R. (-ov) conforms to the following genitive 


2oin NBCLA. 


specify the circumstances under which 
the command to the porter, the main 
point, was given; it was when the 
master was leaving, and when he gave 
to all his servants his parting instructions. 
—thv éovgiav, his (the master’s) 
authority, distributed among the servants 
when he could no longer exercise it him- 
self.ré epyov a., to each one his work, 
in apposition with éfovoiav. In the 
master’s absence each man became his 
own master; put upon his honour, the 
seat of the éovaia, and prescribing care- 
ful performance of the épyov entrusted to 
each.—kal +. Ovpwp@, also, among the 
rest, and very specially, to the porter (he 
gave instructions). The «at here is em- 
phatic, as if it had been kal 8) xal.—iva 
yenyopy, that he should watch: note 
that in this parable the function of 
watching becomes the business of one— 
the porter. Each servant has his appro- 
priate task; the porter’s is to watch. 
Yet in the moral sphere watching is the 
common duty of all, the temper in which 
all are to discharge their functions. All 
have to be porters, waiting at the gate, 
ready to open it te the returning master. 
Hence the closing exhortation in ver. 37. 
What I say to you, the four disciples 
(ver. 3), I say to all: watch. This had 
to be added, because it was not said or 
suggested by the parable; a defect 
which makes it doubtful whether we 
have here a logion of Jesus in authentic 
form, and which may account for its 
omission by Lk.—Ver. 35. owe 4, etc. : 
the night divided, Roman fashion, into 
four watches: 6-9, 9-12, 12-3, 3-6. 
Before the exile the Jews divided the 
night into three parts.—perovv«rttov: 
vide at Lk. xi. 5 on this word, found also 
in Acts xvi. 25, xx. 7.—aextopopwvia 
is a Gwag dey. in N. T.—Ver. 36. 
éEaidvys, suddenly, here in Lk. ii. 13, 
and four times in Acts.—xa8evdovras : 
this applies to all the servants, not 
merely to the porter ; therefore all must 
watch as well as work. In the case of a 
master absent on a journey, the servants 


cannot know even the day, not to speak 
of the hour or watch of the night, as 
they could in the cases supposed in Lk. 
xii. 36, Mt. xxv. 1. Therefore they must 
keep awake not merely one night, but 
many nights, an incongruity which again 
suggests that we have not here an 
original utterance of Jesus, but a com- 
posite logion with elements borrowed 
from several parables, 

CHAPTER XIV. THE PASSION 
History.—Vv. 1-2. Introduction (Mt. 
xxvi. 1-5, Lk. xxii. 1-2).—Ver. 1. jv 88 
76 ™.; the first hint that the visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem took place at passover 
season.—ré wéoyxa xal Ta afupa: full 
name of the feast, which consisted of the 
passover proper beginning on the 14th 
Nisan, and the seven days of unleavened 
bread. Mt. and Lk. give each only one 
of the designations; Mt. the former, Lk. 
the latter. Mk.’s dual designation a 
manifest combination of Mt. and Lk., 
say the followers of Griesbach.—pera 
Svo Hpépas, indicates the point of time at 
which the Sanhedrists began seriously to 
consider how they could safely get rid of 
Jesus. Mt. turns this into an announce- 
ment by Jesus. Lk. generalises the 
precise note of time into a statement 
that the feast was approaching (Hyycfev). 


—év 8dAgq, in or with craft. éy = 2 in 


Heb. Mt. has simply 8édq, the dative 
instr.—Ver. 2. Aeyov yap is a more 
difficult reading than @d. 8 of Mt., 
hence the correction in T.R. The yap 
presupposes that the murder of Jesus 
during the feast was from the first 
regarded as out of the question, and the 
clause following partly makes that fact 
explicit, partly assigns a reason for it, 
They wanted to compass His death, but 
they were in a difficulty, for they felt and 
said to one another: it may not be on 
the feast, lest there be a popular dis- 
turbance.—prjmrote €otar: the fut. ind, 
instead of the more usual subjunctive 
after pamore (cf. Col. ii. 8, Heb. iii. 12), 
implying the almost certain occurrence 
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XIV. 1.°HN 82 73 wdoxa Kal Td Lupa perd Bio Apepas: Kai 
efjrouv of apxtepeis Kal ot ypapparels, ms abtdv év Séd\w Kpary- 
cavtes Groktetvwow* 2. Edeyov Sé,) “Mh ev tH éopri, prrote 


OdpuBos état? tod aod.” 


3. Kat Svros adtod év BnOaviq, év tH 


oikia Zipwvos tod Aempod, KaTaxerpevou adtod, AAOe yuvh Exouca 
&ddBactpoy pipou vdpdSou mortkis modutehods: Kal? cuvtpipaca 


734 dd\dBaotpoy, katéxeev aitod Kata® ts Kedadfs. 


4- Hoav dé 


twes dyavaktoivtes mpds EauTous, kat Aéyortes,® “ Eis ti a dadhera 


} yap in SBCDL; 8¢ in T.R. is from Mt. 


3 Omit cat S$BL cop. 


3 erat GopuBos in SBCDL. 


4 The article is found in all the genders; ro in GM cursives; tov in SAD and 
many other uncials (Tisch.); tny in BCLA (Trg., W.H.). 


5 $8BCLA omit kara (introduced because usual). 
®SSBCL omit kat Aeyovres, which may come from Mt. 


of a OdpuBos if an attempt were made on 
the life of Jesus during the feast. This 
shows how highly the Sanhedrists esti- 
mated the influence of Jesus. 

Vv. 3-9. The anointing in Bethany 
(Mt. xxvi. 6-13).—Ver. 3. évrog ado, 
karaxeiévov aitov: two genitive 
absolute clauses whereof Weiss makes 
critical use (Marcus-Evang.); in which 
Schanz sees simply an instance of Mk.’s 
helplessness in style. The first indicates 
generally the time and place, the second 
the position of Jesus (at table) when the 
woman approached Him (7\Gev).— 
G@AdBaorpov. Vide in Mt.—morinijs: 
a puzzling word recurring in the fourth 
Gospel (xii. 3). It has been variously 
explained. (1) As one of Mk,’s Latinisms 
= spicatus, turned into mtotixds like 
Sextarius into torns (Mk. vii. 4). In 
favour of this view is the Vulgate nardi 
spicati reproduced in ‘spikenard” 
(spiked-nard), A. V., and it has been 
adonted by Wetstein, Grotius, Rosen- 
miller, etc. (2) As meaning liquid, 
potable, from mlw, murioxw, Fritzsche and 
others. (3) As derived from the name of 
a place whence the ointment was ob- 
tained, Augustine; also Bengel: “ Pista 
urbs Indorum in regione Cabul; qua ex 
regione pleraque aromata jam tum 
petebantur”. But he adds; ‘* Ex nomine 
proprio potius formaretur muoratos’’. 
(4) As = mods, trusty, genuine, to dis- 
tinguish it from spurious imitations 
which abounded (Pliny, H. N,, xii., 26). 
Instances of the use of the word in this 
sense are cited from Greek authors, ¢.g., 
from Artemidorus, ii., 32: muorucy yuvy 
kal oixovpds (vide Beza and Kypke). 
The choice lies between (1) and (4); 


most modern commentators (following 
Theophy. and Euthy.) adopt the latter. 
The following account of nard from 
Tristram’s Natural History of the Bible 
is interesting: ‘An Indian product pro- 
cured from the Nardostachys Jatamansi, 
growing on the Himalaya Mountains in 
Nepaul and Bhotan. It was well known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and is 
mentioned by classic authors as derived 
from the hills on the banks of the 
Ganges. One peculiarity of the plant 
which is mentioned by old writers aids in 
its identification, viz., that it has many 
hairy spikes shooting from one root. 
These shaggy stems are caused by the 
root leaves shooting up from the ground 
and surrounding the stalk. It is from 
this part of the plant that the perfume is 
procured and prepared simply by drying 
it.”—roAvteAots (1 Tim. ii. 9, 1 Pet. iii. 
4), dear, hence the temptation to produce 
cheap counterfeits.—ovvrpiipaca: she 
broke the narrow-necked vase that the 
contents might be poured out quickly, 
not drop by drop, and perhaps that the 
vessel used for so sacred a purpose 
might never be employed again (Kloster., 
Weiss, Schanz, etc.).—Ver. 4. ives, 
certain persons ; who, not indicated; Mt. 
says the disciples, John singles out 
Judas.—rod pupov yéyovev: these words 
omitted in Mt. Observe the repetition 
in ver. 5, Totro Td pupov (BCL, etc.). 
Mt. simply has rotro (so here in T.R.), 
Mt. more elegant in style, but Mk. truer 
to life = “To what purpose this waste 
of the myrrh? For this myrrh might, 
etc.”—the style of men speaking under 
emotion.—Ver. 5. éardva, etc., for above 
three hundred pence. The cardinal 
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atty To pupou yéyovey; 5. HSvvato yap Tolto! mpabivor emdvw 
Tptakocioy Syvapiwv,? kal Sobijvat Tots mrwxois:” Kal éveBprpwavto 
adti. 6. ‘O 82 “Inaods etmev, “"Ahete adtyy: ti atti Komous 
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8. 8 elyev abty,® éemoince: 
mpodhaBe pupicat pou Td capa® eis tov évradiacpov. g. dphy? 
Adyw piv, Saou av KxnypuyxO 1S edayyedtoy todto® eis Sov Tov 
kéapov, Kal & éxoinoev atty AadnOncetat eis pynudouvoy adtis.” 
10. Kal 6 “lovSas 6 “Ioxapistys, ets? tdv Saddexa, dre tpds Tods 


Toujoar: ene Sé od mdvtote Exere. 
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dpxtepets, ta mapada adtiv!? adrois. 
éxdpnoav, Kat émnyyeidavto ait dpytprov Soivar> Kal éLirer 


TOs edkaipws *adtév mapadd.! 


1 rovro To pupov ABCLA al. 


II. Ot S€ dkovoavtes 


a2 Tim, 
IVo Te 


Vide below. 


2 Syv. tTpuak. in S8CDL (Tisch.). T.R. as in ABAZ al, (W.H. marg.). 
3 ev ewou in SABCDLAZ al, (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 avrous with wavrore following in BL sah. cop. (W.H. with wav. in brackets). 


$§ omits both (Tisch.). 


avtovs in AX al, 


5 ecyev in SABCDLAZX al.; omit avtn SYBL cursives. 


§ ro copa pov in SBDLZ (W.H.). 
7 Se after apynv in SBDLA al. 


8 SsBDL omit tovro, inserted, as Se is omitted, after Mt. 

9 For o |. o Io. evs SEBCD have I. Io., and SEBCL o ets. 

0 avroy mapaSor in B (D mpo8ot). $$BCLA also place avrov first. 
11 gapador in BD ; avrov before evkarpws in $$ABCLA. 


number is here in the genitive of price 
after mpa@jvat. In 1 Cor. xv. 6 émdve 
is tollowed by a dative depending on 
ShOy.—Ver. 6. év épol, in me (cf. Mt. 
xvii. 12), for the more usual eis épé (in Mt., 
and imported into Mk. in T.R.).—Ver. 
7. wat Stay OéAnre, etc., and when ye 
wish ye can do thema kindness; a 
thought implied in the previous clause 
(the poor ye have always), and probably 
an expansion by Mk. (cf. Mt.), yet not 
superfluous; suggesting the thought 
that expenditure in one direction does 
not disqualify for beneficent acts in 
another. The  willing-minded will 
always have enough for all purposes.— 
Ver. 8. & %oxev (suppl. wovetv), what 
she had to do she did; the reference 
being not to the measure of her power 
(wealth) but to her opportunity: she did 
what lay to her hand, and could only 
be done then.—mpoédaBe pupicat, she 
anticipated the anointing; the latter 
verb here only, the former in 1 Cor. xi. 
a1, Gal. vi. 1.—évragdtacpév: the noun 


answering to the verb in Mt., here and 
in John and in one place in the classics. 
—Ver. g. ets Sdov 7. x. for év o., etc., in 
Mt. ; aconstr. praeg., the idea of going to 
all parts of the world with the gospel 
being understood. 

Vv. 10-11, $udas offers to betray his 
Master (Mt. xxvi. 14-16, Lk. xxii. 3-6).— 
Ver. 11. éxdpyoay, they rejoiced ; when 
one of the twelve companions of Jesus 
unexpectedly turned up ready to deliver 
his Master into their hands. A most 
vivid feature omitted by Mt. in his 
summarising way. Well might they 
rejoice, as but for this windfall they 
might have been totally at a loss how to 
compass their end.—émnyyelAavro, they 
promised to pay, did not actually pay on 
the spot, as Mt.’s statement implies 
(€ornoayv, ver. 15).—e{ajret, cf. éLrjrovy, 
ver. I, in reference to the Sanhedrists. 
They were seeking means of getting rid 
of Jesus; Judas was nowon theoutlook for 
achanceof betraying Himintotheirhands, 
—etxatpws here and in 2 Tim. iv. 1, the 
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12. KAl rh mpdrq Apepa tiv dfipuv, bre 1d mdoxa buoy, 
Aéyousw adr of pabytal adrod, “Mod Oéders dmehOdvres Eroupd- 
oupev tva pdyns 13 wdoxa;” 13. Kat dooréhher SUo0 Tay pabyntay 
adtod, kat déyer adtois, “‘Yadyere eis Thy médw: Kal drayrice 
Spiv dvOpwros Kepdproy Taos Pacrdlwv: dkohovdycate abrd, 
14. kai Sou édy eloAOn, etrate TH oixodeomdry, “OTe 6 SiBdcKxados 
héyet, Mod gor 73 Karddupa,! Srou Td mdoxa peta Tav pabytov 
pou ddyw; 15. Kat abrds Spiv Seifer dviyeov? péya éotpwpévov 
Zroupov: éxet® érotpdoare fpiv.” 16. Kal é&\Oov ot pabytat 
aitod,* cai idOov eis thy Wédty, Kai eipoy Kalas etmey adrois, Kat 
fTolpacay Td TdoXa. 

17. Kat édpias yevonévns Epxerat peta tov Sddexa> 18. Kai 
dvoxewpévav adtav Kat éodidvrwy, elev 6 “Inaois,> “’Apiy héyo 
1g. Ot 
827 Hpkavto NumetcOat, Kat Aéyeww aitd eis xaG’ els, “My Te ey; ” 


Spiv, Sr els &€ Spav wapaddce pe, 6 éodiwy® per’ épod.” 


1 pov after karahupa in BCDLAZ. Vide below. 


2 avayatov in S$ABCDL al. 
4 Omit avrov BLA. 
6 B has twv ectovtwyv (W.H. marg.). 


adjective and verb in Mk, vi. 21, 31, the 
noun in Mt. xxvi. 16. 

Vv. 12-16. Arrangements for paschal 
feast (Mt. xxvi. 17-19, Lk. xxii. 7-13). 
Mk. is much more circumstantial in this 
section than Mt., his apparent aim being 
to explain how Judas did not find his 
opportunity at the paschal supper, the 
place of celebration being carefully con- 
cealed beforehand.—Ver. 12. tT] ™ 
tpépa T. a. Sve tT. waoxa €Ovow: again a 
double note of time, the second clause 
indicating precisely that by the first day 
is meant the 14th Nisan. Schanz, 
following the Greek Fathers, takes 
mpéry in the first clause as = mpotépq, 
yielding the same sense as pd 7. éop, tT. 
méoyxa in John xiii, 1.—1od OéXets;: 
the disciples would ask this question in 
good time, say in the forenoon of the 
14th.—Ver. 13. 8¥vo: more exact than 
Mt.; of course all the disciples would 
not be sent on such an errand. Lk. 
names the two.—tmdyere, etc.: the in- 
structions in Mk, are sufficient to guide 
the messengers. Mt.’s pds Tov Seiva is 
manifestly too vague, and could not have 
been spoken by Jesus.—av@pwmos: water- 
carrying was generally the occupation 
of women; hence a man performing the 
office would be more _ noticeable.— 
kepdprov (neuter of adjective Kepdptos, 
earthen), an earthen pitcher, here and in 


3 kat before exer in SBCDL. 
5 o |. evarev in BCL. 
7 ot Se omitted in NBL cop. 


Lk. xxii. 10.—Ver. 14. 1d xardAupa 
pov, my guest chamber, This pov of 
the best texts is interesting as suggesting 
a previous understanding between Jesus 
and the householder. It is not necessary 
to import the miraculous into the 
narrative.—Ver. 15. Gvdyatoy (ava, 
yaia = y4), a room above the earth, an 
upper room.—péya, large, enough for the 
company.—éotpwpévoy, furnished with 
table-cushions. — €rotpov, perhaps a 
synonym for éerpwpévov = furnished, all 
ready; possibly pointing to the removal 
of leaven (C.G.T.). 

Vv. 17-21. The presence of a traitor 
announced (Mt. xxvi. 20-25, Lk. xxii. 21- 
23).—Ver. 17. €pxerat: after sunset He 
cometh to the place appointed for the 
feast, presumably after the two who had 
been sent to make arrangements had 
rejoined the company.—Ver. 18. 6 
écdiwv per’ énod; this clause, omitted in 
Mt., is designed to indicate, not the 
culprit, but the gravity of his offence = 
one of you, one who eats bread with me, 
a table companion.—Ver. 19. els kata 
els, one by one = els Exacrog in Mt.; 
kara is used adverbially, and hence is 
followed by els instead of @va. For 
other instances of this usage of late 
Greek vide John viii. 9, Rom. xii. 5, and 
cf. Winer, § xxxvii. 3.—Ver. 20. To the 
anxious questioning of the disciples Mk 


12—25, EYATTEAION 

Kai dddos, “My te é€yd1;” 20. “O 8é droxpibeis? elev adtois, 
“Els &k® trav Sd8exa, 6 éuPawrduevos pet’ eyo eis Td tpuBAlov.4 
21. 6 pév vids Tod dvOpdmou Smdyer, Kabds yéypamtas mepl adtod 5+ 
ovat S€ TH dvOpdtrw exeivw, Sv oF 6 vids Tod dvOpdarou wapadidorat: 
kahdv Fv ® adtG, et odk eyevv7On 5 avOpwrros exeivos.” 

22. Kal éoOidvtwy adtav, haBdy 6 “Incods’ aprov eddoyjoas 
TodTS éote 
23. Kal A\aBov 15% wormptov edxapiorjcas CSwxev 
aitots: Kat émov é& adtod wdvtes* 24. Kat elev adtots, “ Todd 


ExXace, Kat ESwKey adtots, Kat etme, “AdBete, pdyerte.® 
7d oGpd pou.” 


dort 75 ald pou, Td Tis Kawwis ScabhKys,!° 7d wept woddav exxuvd- 
pevov.2t 25. duhy Aéyw dpiv, Ste oder ob ph wiw ex Tod yervjparos 
Tis dpmédou, Ews THs hpépas exelyys, Stay adtd wivw Kawwov év TH 
Bactheta tod Ocod.” 
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1 «at addos py TL eyo (ADE al.) omitted in RCLPA, possibly by similar ending 


| (omit Tisch., W.H.). 


2 Omitted in $$BCDL; a mere mechanical expletive. 

® SSBCL sah. cop. omit ex (it comes from ver. 18). 

4 BC have ro ev tpuB. (W.H. brackets: év). 

5 ort introduces this clause (o pev vtos, etc.) in {BL sah. cop, 


6 BL sah. omit nv. 


7 BD omit o |. (from Mt.). 


8 dayere only in later uncials (Tisch., W.H., omit). 


9 S$BCDLAX omit ro (from Lk.). 


10 For to 7. kauwwys 5. SBCL have trys S108. (D omits kawys). 
1 S$BCDLA have exxvvvopevov vrep mohdwv. T.R. from Mt. 


makes Jesus reply: one of the Twelve ; 
he who dippeth with me in the dish. A 
-repetition of the original declaration with 
variations: the Twelve for you, and 
dipping in the dish for eating ; the former 
bringing out the gravity of the fact, the 
Twelve chosen to be Apostles of the faith, 
one of them the traitor of its Author; 
the latter narrowing the circle within 
which the traitor is to be found. Twelve 
ate with Jesus, only three or four would 
dip with Him.—épBamrdpevos, middle, 
dipping with his own hand; “haec vis medii 
verbi,” Bengel.—Ver. 21. 6tt, assigns a 
reason for the fact just stated. To fulfil 
Scripture (Ps. xli. g) the Son of Man 
must go from the earth through betrayal 
by an intimate. This verse contains an 
instance in Mk. of the construction pév 
82 (again in ver. 38 and in xvi. 19, 20).— 
xaddv ait, good for him, without the hv 
asin Mt. For the construction vide on 
Mt. and Burton, M. and T.in N. T., § 
248.—6 &vOpwrros éxeivos : this repetition 
(vide r@ a. é«. above) gives a tragic 
solemnity to the utterance = good for 
uim, if he had not been born, that man ! 


Cf. Mk. ii. 20, ‘days will come, etc., 
and then shall they fast, in that day”. 
Vv. 22-25. The Lord’s Supper (Mt. 
xxvi. 26-29, Lk. xxii. 19-20), vide notes 
on Mt.’s account, to which Mk.’s closely 
corresponds.—Ver. 22. éo@.dvTwv a., while 
they were eating, as in ver. 18; a very 
general indication of time. This and 
the announcement of the betrayal are 
for Mt. and Mk. the two memorabilia of 
the paschal feast of Jesus with His dis- 
ciples, and all they know is that they 
happened during feast-time. —AdPere, 
take, without gayere, as in Mt.; the 
more laconic expression likely to be the 
original. ‘‘ Take” implies ‘eat ’’,—Ver. 
23. Kad €muov, etc., and they drank of 
it, all, In Mt.’s account Jesus bids them 
drink, as He had previously bidden them 
eat. Mk.’s version strikes one as the 
more primitive ; Mt.’s as influenced by 
liturgical usage.—Ver. 24. «at elaev: 
while they drank the cup (not after they 
had drunk it, De Wette: nor before 
they began to drink, as Mt.’s narrative 
by itself would suggest), Jesus ex- 
plained to them the symbolic import of 
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26. Kal Sprfoavres éf7\Oov cis 7d Spos tay “EXaav. 27. Kal 

héyer adtois & “Inaods, “OTe mévres oxavBartabycecbe ev épot év 

Th vuxtl tadty + Ste yéypamrat, ‘Mardéw tov moipéva, Kat StacKop- 

28. "ANAS peta Td éyepOjval pe, mpodéw 
29. ‘O 8€ Mérpos épyn adtd, “Kal ei ® 
ndvtes oxavSadioOnoovrar, add’ obk éyd.” 30. Kal Adyer aire 6 
"Ingods, “"Aphy héyw cor, Sti * orpepov év TH vuKTi TauTy,” mply R 
Sis GAdkTopa pwvigat, tpis drapyjoy pe.” ® 


moOjoetar Ta mpdpata.? 
bpas eis Thy TadtAalavy.” 


31. ‘O 8é ek twepicood 
deye paddov,” “Edy pe én cuvaro0avety cor, od py ce dmapyy- 


”» 
copa. 


‘Qoattws 88 Kat mdvres EXeyov. 


32. KAI épxovrat eis xwplovy of Td Svowa Felonpara: Kal héye 


Tots pabytats abtod, “Kalicate GSe, Ews mpoced~wpar.” 


TSSBCDLA al, omit ev enor . 


33- Kai 


+ . Tavtn, which comes from Mt. 


37a mpof. Stackopm. in NBCDL; S:acKxopmicOyoovra: in SBCDLAS. 


3 gt kat in SBCGL (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 Add ov ABLE al., omitted in S§{CDA (Tisch., W.H., adopt ; vide below). 
5 rauTn 7. v-) Without ev, in S&BCDL (Tisch., W.H.). 

6 ne before aap. in BCDA (T.R. = Mt). 

7 exreptoows in SBCD; edata in SBDL; omit padAov NBCDL. 


8 B omits Se (W.H. brackets). 


the cup. The important point in Mk.’s 
account of the words, as compared with 
Mt.’s, is the omission of the expression, 
als Gdheow GpapTidyv. 

Vv. 26-31. On the way to Gethsemane 
(Mt. xxvi. 30-35, Lk. xxii. 39).—Ver. 26, 
exactly as in Mt. xxvi. 30, states that 
after singing the paschal hymn the 
company went forth towards the 
Mount of Olives.—Ver. 27. wdvres 
oxavdartcOjcecbe, ye all shall be made 
to stumble; absolutely, without the addi- 
tion of év épol év Tq vuKTl ravrp im- 
ported into the text from Mt. in T.R. 
It was a startling announcement in 
broad general terms that the disciple- 
circle was about to experience a moral 
breakdown. The announcement was 
made not by way of reproach, but rather 
as a preface toa more cheering prophecy 
of an early reunion.—Ver. 28. GAAG p.: 
stronger than Mt.’s p. S¢=ye shall be 
offended, but (be of good cheer) after 
my resurrection I will go before you, as 
your Shepherd (mpod§w tpas) into Gali- 
lee.—Ver. 29. It 1s the former part of the 
Master’s speech that lays hold of Peter’s 
mind; hence he promptly proceeds to 
make protestations of fidelity.—el nal, 
etc.: even if (as is likely) all the rest 
shall be offended (the future, because the 
case put is conceived to be probable), yet 


certainly (&AX’ strongly opposing what 
follows to what goes before; vide Klotz, 
Pp. 93, on the force of &\AG in the apo- 
dosis of a conditional proposition) not 
I.—Ver. 30. To this -over-confident 
&XX’ odk éye of the disciple, the Master 
returns a very pointed and peremptory 
reply; I tell thee that thou (od emphatic) 
to-day (avjpepov), on this night (more 
precise indication of time), before the cock 
crow twice (still more precise indication 
of time), shall deny me, not once, but 
again and again and again (rpls).—Ver. 
31. éxmeptogas, abundantly in matter 
and manner, with vehemence and itera- 
tion; a drag Ney.—éAdda, kept saying : 
that he would not deny his Master even 
if he had to die for it.—dcavrws, a 
stronger word than Mt.’s épotws=in the 
same way, and probably in the same 
words. But the words of the others 
were simply a faint echo of Peter’s 
vehement and copious talk, They feebly 
said once (€\eyov = elwov) what he said 
strongly again and again (é\dAeu). 

Vv. 32-42. In Gethsemane (Mt. xxvi. 
36-46, Lk. xxii. 40-46).—Ver. 33. tptaro, 
introduces the description of our Lord’s 
awful experience in the garden.— 
éxOapBetoPar, to be amazed; in Mk. 
only, first in ix. 15, where see remarks 
on its meaning. Though Jesus had long 


26—40, EYATTEAION 
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wopahapBdve. trav Mérpov Kat tov “IdkwBoy Kal “lodvyy) ped? 
€autod.? Kat ipgaro exOapPetcar nat &Sypovetv. 34. kal héyer 
aurots, “Mepihumds éotw 4 Wuxi) pou Ews Oavdrou~ petvare dSe kat 
ypnyopetre.” 35. Kat mpoedOdv > pixpdv, eecev * emi ris yijs, Kat 
Tpoontxeto, iva, ei Suvatdy gon, mapé\On am’ adtod Ff dpa: 
36. kai Eheyev, “ABBA, 5 warhp, mdvta Suvard cor. Tapeveyne 
16 wotypioy dm éu0G todTo5- AdN’ od th éyd Oddo, AANA Ti a.” 
37. Kal epxerar nai etpioxer adtods KadedSovtas, Kal déyer TO 
Nétpy, “Xipwv, nadevSers; odx icxuous piay Spay ypnyopioa; 
38. ypnyopetre kal mpocedxecde, iva pi) elcédOnre ° cis metpacpdv. 
TO prev mvedpa mpdOupoy, 4 S€ cap doOerijs.” 39. Kal médw 
GrehOdy mpoondgato, tov adtév Adyov eimdy. 40. Kal Srootpépas 
epev adtods médw! KadevSovtas: foav ydp of d¢0adpol adtay 
BeBapypeévor,® kal odk WSercav Ti abt dmroxptbdor.? 


1 B has tow before each name (W.H.). Many MSS. have the article only with 


Mletpov. 
2 per avtov in S$BCD. 


3 CDLA have mpoce\Owv, but wpoedOwv, found in S¥B al., seems to be the word 
needed. wmpooedOwy is a frequent mistake of the scribes. 


4 emumtev in SWBL (erecev from Mt.). 
6 ehOnre in NB (Tisch., W.H.). 
very frequent mistake in the old MSS. 


7 For vroorpeas ... 
avtous (W.H.). 


5 souTo aw. exov in NABCLAS al. 


Weiss rejects the omission of ets before eX0.; a 


mahi (ACA, Tisch.) NBL have wadw edOwv evpev 
D the same, omitting wadw. 


Savrwv before ot of in SBCLA, and xataBapuvopevos in ABLA; xara- 


Bapovpevor in D. 
9 arrox. before aurw NABCDL. 


known, and had often with realistic 
plainness spoken of, what was to befall 
Him, yet the vivid sense of what it all 
meant came upon His soul at this hour, 
as a sudden appalling revelation. The 
other two words used by Mk. to de- 
scribe Christ’s state of mind (a5ypoveiv. 
mep(Aviros) occur in Mt. also,—Ver. 35. 
émunrev (NBL, éwecev T.R. as in Mt.), 
imperfect: He fell again and again on 
the ground. It was a protracted des- 
perate struggle.—xal mpoonvxero tva: 
Mk. first indicates the gist of Christ’s 
prayers (=that if possible the hour might 
pass from Him), then reports what Jesus 
said (ver. 36). In the prayer of Jesus 
the experience dreaded is called the cup, 
asin Mt. The Hour and the Cup—both 
alike solemn, suggestive names.—Ver. 
36. *ABBa & warijp: in the parallels 
simply warep. In the Apostolic Church 
the use of the double appellation among 
Gentile Christians was common (vide 
Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6), "ABBa having 


become a proper name and warip being 
added as its interpretation=God our 
Father. Mk. imparts into the prayer of 
our Lord this apostolic usage. Jesus 
doubtless would use only one of the 
names, probably the Aramaic.—tapéveyKe 
T. %. Tey remove this cup ; equivalent to 
mapéAO@y in ver. 35 (Lk. xxii. 42).—a@AN 
ov, etc.; ‘but not what (rf for 8) I will, 
but what Thou”’; elliptical but clear and 
expressive : yevijgerar or yeveoOar Set 
(not yevéo@» which would demand pi 
before 6é\w) is understood (vide Holtz- 
mann, H.C., and Weiss in Meyer),— 
Ver. 37. t@ Mérpqw: to the disciple who 
had been so confident of his loyalty, but 
also from whom Jesus expected most in 
the way of sympathy.—Zipev: the old, 
not the new, disciple, name ; ominous,— 
Ver. 38. This exhortation to watch and 
pray is given in almost identical terms 
in Mt. and Mk. It looks like a second- 
ary version of what our Lord actually 
said.—Ver. 39. Mk., like Mt., divides 


KATA MAPKON 


XIV. 


AI. Kal épxetat 1d tpirov, kat Adye. adrots, “ Kabeddere To} 


dméxer* AOev 4 Spa: iSou, mapadisorar 


42. éyelpecbe, 


43- Kat ed0éws, én, adtod Aadodvros, mapayiverar “loddas, ets 
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hordy Kal dvaraterGe. 
6 vids Tod avOpdou eis Tas XEipas Tdv GpapTwhav. 
»” > ‘ < , ” ” 
dywpev i8od, 6 mapadiSods pe HyyeKe. 
b Ch. xv. 


dv? ray 8d8exa, Kal per adtod Sxdos odds® pera paxatpOv Kat 


10, John §UXwr, Tapa Tov dpytepéwv Kal TOY ypappatéwy Kal Tov mpecBuTépwy. 


xi. 57 
(omission 44. 
of aug- 
ment: 
usual in 
N. T.). 


"SeSdxer S€ 6 mapadidods adtév ciconpov adtots, héywy, “°Ov 
dv dudijow, adtés éote* Kparycate adtdv, kat dmaydyete* dopahds,” 
45. Kal €dOdv, ed0éws mpocehOdv adtd héyer, ““PoBBi, poBBi>-”’ 


1 ro is found in S$BAZ; omitted in CDL (Tisch. retains, W.H. in brackets). 


2 Omit ey NABCDLEZ. 


3 SSBL omit wodvs found in CDA (comes from Mt.). 


4 awayere in NBDL. 


.he agony into three acts, but he reports 
the words spoken by Jesus in prayer 
only in the first. Mt. gives the prayer 
of Jesus in the second act, as well as in 
the first, generalising in the third, where 
he repeats the formula here used by 
Mk.: rov aitrdv Adyov elarév.—Ver. 40. 
kataPapuvdpevot, ‘their eyes were very 
heavy’; R. V., weighed down with 
irresistible sleep.—kataBapivw, here and 
occasionally in the Sept. =the more usual 
xataBapéw (irom the simple verb Bapéw 
comes Reraanucred in T.R.).—al ovd« 
{Seurav, etc.: this remark recalls the 
experience of the same three on the hill 
of transfiguration (cf. ix. 6). But in the 
earlier instance the reference is to the 
stupidity produced by sleep, here probably 
to shame on account of unseasonable 
sleep. They felt that they ought to have 
kept awake during their Master’s hour of 
trial, and knew not how to excuse them- 
selves. —Ver. 41. Gaéxet, “itis enough,” 
A. V.=sufficit in Vulgate; one of the 
puzzling words in Mk.’s vocabulary to 
which many meanings have been given. 
Beza, in doubt as to Jerome’s interpreta- 
tion, was satisfied at last by a quotation 
from Anacreon coming into his mind, in 
which the poet, giving instructions to 
a painter for the portrait of his mistress, 
concludes: dréyev. BAérw yap adryv: 
rdxa, Kypé, Kat Aadrjoers=‘ Enough] 
the girl herself I view: so like, ’twill 
soon be speaking, too”. Elsner and 
Raphel follow Beza. Kypke dissents 
and renders: dméyer, HAGev % Spa, as if 
it were HAOe kal aa. } =the hour (of 
my passion) is come and calls you and 
me away from this scene. Most modern 


5 PaBBet once only in $BCDLA. 


commentators accept the rendering, * it 
isenough”. Vide an interesting note 
in Field’s Otium Nor. The meaning is: 
I have conquered in the struggle; I 
need your sympathy no longer; you 
may sleep now if you will. 

Vv. 43-52. The apprehension (Mt. 
xxvi, 47-56, Lk. xxii. 47-53).—Ver. 43. 
evOis, etc. (i80d in Mt.), straightway, 
even while He is speaking, appears 
Judas, who is carefully defined by sur- 
name and position as one of the Twelve. 
At what point of time the traitor left the 
company on his nefarious errand is not in- 
dicated. According to Weiss (in Meyer) 
the evangelist conceives of Judas as 
going with the rest to Gethsemane and 
stealing away from the nine, after the 
three had been taken apart, having now 
satisfied himself as to the Master’s 
whereabouts.—1apa T. Gpx.y etc. : mapa 
goes along with wapayiverat, and im- 
plies that Judas and those with him 
had an official commission from the 
authorities, the three classes of whom 
are carefully specified.—Ver. 44. SeSo- 
xev: the pluperfect, but without augment, 
vide Winer, § xii. 9.—ovoonpov (neuter 
of adjective rvoonpos: ovv,o7pa); a sign 
previously agreed on (onypetov in Mt.), 
a late word severely condemned b 
Phrynichus, p. 418, here only in N, t. 


In Sept. for DJ an “ensign” (Is. v. 26). 


—dogadGs may mean either: lead Him 
away with an easy mind (He will not 
attempt escape), or: lead, etc., cautiously, 
carefully— He may slip out of your 
hands as He has done before (Lk. iv. 30). 
Judas was just the kind of man to have 
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kal Karepidncey adrév. 46. OL 88 éréBadov én’ adrav Tas Xetpas 


adtav,! Kai éxpdtycay adtév. 


47. Ets 8€ tis? tay mapeorpxétay oracdpevos Thy pdxotpay 
€waice tov Soidov tod dpxiepéws, Kal ddheihey adtod 7d driov.8 
48. Kai daroxpibels 5 "Inaois etmev adtois, “ ‘Qs et Anorhy cf Oere 


peTa paxaipay Kai gudwv, cuddaPeiv pe; 


49. Kad ipépay ipny 


Tpds Opds €v TO iepd SiSdonwy, nal odk éexparhoaté pe- Add’ va 


TAnpwlGow ai ypadal.” 


50. Kal dpévres adtovy mdvtes eduyov.4 


51. Kai els tus veavioxos © Hxododder® abt, wepiBeBAnpevos cwSdva 


émt yupvod. 


. fo) 
kal Kpatotow adtéy ot veavioxo.™- 52. 6 Sé xata- 


\urdy thy owSdva yupvds Epuyev da’ abtav.® 


1 For ew avtov tT. x. autwv BDL have simply ras xetpas avrw, the most probable 


reading. 


2 es Se without tis in NAL (W.H. have tus bracketed); BCA have mig. 
5 wraptov in BD ; wrov in CLA (probably from Mt.). 


4 epuyov mavres in S$BCLA, preferable reading. 


Vide below. 


5 Instead of evs tis veav. (AAZ al.) SBCL have veay. tug. 
S ouvnk. in S$BCL. D=T.R. A ovynxodovOncer. 


7 SBCDLA omit ot veay. 


5 SSBCL omit am avrewv (a gloss found in ADA al.). 


a superstitious dread of Christ’s preter- 
natural power.—Ver. 45. édOdv evOis 
mpocehOwv = arrived on the spot he 
without delay approaches Jesus; no 
hesitation, promptly and adroitly done.— 
PaBBi: without Mt.’s xaipe, and only 
once spoken (twice in T.R.), the fervour 
of false love finding expression in the 
kiss. (kateplAnoev, vide notes on Mt.) 
rather than in words, 

Vv. 47-52. Attempt at rescue.—Ver. 
47. els tT. wap., one of those standing 
by, z.e., one of the three, Peter according 
to the fourth gospel (xviii. 10).—riv 
pax., the sword = his sword, as if each 
disciple was armed; vide on Mt.— 
tdpiov = dtiov, T.R., diminutive of 
ovs ; the use of diminutives for the mem- 
bers of the body was common in popular 
speech. Vide Lobeck, Phryn., p, 211.— 
Ver. 48. On this and the following 
verse vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 49. tva 
m\ynpw0dow at y.: this may be a case of 
tva with the subjunctive used as an im- 
perative = let the Scriptures be fulfilled. 
Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 7, last clause, and consult 
Winer, § xliii, 5 d.— Ver. 50. Kat 
adévres, etc., and deserting Him fied 
all (waves last, vide above): the nine 
with the three, the three not less than 
the nine—all alike panic-stricken.—Ver. 
51 introduces a little anecdote peculiar 


to Mk., the story of an unknown friend, 
not one of the Twelve, who had joined 
the company, and did not fly with the 
rest.—ovvykohovle a., was following 
Jesus; when He was being led away, 
and after the disciples had fled.—7epr- 
BeBrAnpevos oivddva él yupvov: this 
suggests that the youth, on hearing some 
sudden report, rose out of his bed and 
rushed out in his night-shirt, or, being 
absolutely naked, hurriedly threw about 
his body a loose cotton or linen sheet. 
The statement that on being laid hold 
of he cast off the garment favours the 
latter alternative.—Ver. 52. yupvds €., 
fled naked, in the literal sense, whereon 
Bengel remarks: ‘on a night not with- 
out a moon; fear conquers shame in 
great danger”. (A few years ago a 
young wife chased a thief, who had been 
stealing her wedding presents, through 
the streets of Glasgow, in the early 
hours of the morning, in her night-gown ; 
not without success. Her husband 
modestly stayed behind to put on his 
clothes.—Who was this young man? 
Mk, the evangelist, say many, arguing: 
the story was of no interest toany one 
but the hero of it, therefore the hero was 
the teller of the tale. A good argument, 
unless a motive can be assigned for the 
insertion of the narrative other than 
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53. KAI dmryayov Tov “Inoodv mpds Tov dpyrepéa> Kat cuvépxovTas 


aitG} wdvres of dpyrepets Kal of mpecBuTepo Kal of ypappateis 
, s of dpytep peoBurep yeappareis. 


54. Kal 6 Mérpos dad paxpdOev AxohodOncev ait Ews Eow cis Thy 


add} Tod dpxiepéws* Kal Fv cuyKabjpevos peta Tay SmnpeTay, Kat 


Ccppadpevos mpds Td Gs. 


55+ Ot 8€ dpxiepets Kai Sdov 7d 


cuvéSpiov éLyjrouv Katd tod “Incod paptuplay, eis Td Oavatadoar 


te 4 ‘ 2 
aitov: Kat ox edpioKov. 


> A \, om” < , 2 
adtob, kal toat at paptuplar od joav. 


56. mwodol yap épeuvSouaptupouy kat 


57+ kat tTwes dvactdvtes 


pevdopaptipouy kar adtod, Aéyovtes, 58. ““Orr tpets HKodcaper 


adtod héyovTos, “Ore éyh katahiow Tov vadv TodToOv Tov xeLpoTOinTor, 
kal Sid tpidv tpepav Gddov dxetpoToiyntov oikoSopycw.” 59. Ka) 


} S8DLA omit avrw, found in BE al. pler. (W.H. marg.). 


merely personalinterest. Schanz suggests 
a desire to exhibit in a concrete instance 
the danger ot the situation, and the 
ferocity ot the enemies of Jesus. On the 
whole one feels inclined to acquiesce in 
the judgment of Hahn, quoted by Holtz., 
H.C., that in this curious incident we 
have ‘the monogram of the painter 
(Mk.) in a dark corner of the picture”’, 
Brandt, however (Die Ev. Gesch., p. 28), 
dissents from this view. 

Vv. 53-65. Before Caiaphas (Mt. xxvi. 
57-68, Lk. xxii. 54, 66-71).—Ver. 53. 
cuvépyovTas a. wavres, etc.: again all 
the three orders ot the Sanhedrists are 
named, who have been summoned to 
meet about the time the party sent to 
apprehend Jesus might be expected to 
arrive.—Ver. 54. 6 [Mlerpos: the story 
of Peter’s denial begins here, and, after 
being suspended by the account of the 
trial, isresumed at ver. 66.—ad paxpddev, 
from afar (46 redundant here as else- 
where), fearful, yet drawn on by love 
and curiosity.—éws éow elg ; a redundant 
but expressive combination, suggesting 
the idea of one stealthily feeling his way 
into the court of the palace, venturing 
further and further in, and gaining 
courage with each step (vide Weiss, 
Mk.-Evan., p. 470).—Oeppatvdpevos : 
nights cold even at Easter in Palestine ; 
a fire in the court welcome in the early 
hours of morning, when something un- 
usual was going on. ‘“ However hot it 
may be in the daytime, the nights in 
spring are almost always cold ’’—Furrer, 
Wanderungen, p. 241.—™pds Td pas, at 
the fire; here called light, because it was 
there to give light as well as heat. Elsner 
and Raphel cite instances of the use of 
és for fire from Xenophon, Hesychius 
gives mUp as one of its meanings. 


Vv. 55-65. The trial and condemna- 
tion.—Ver. 55. paptuptav: Mt. has 
evSouaptvpiay, justly so characterised, 
because the Sanhedrists wanted evidence 
for a foregone conclusion: evidence that 
would justify a sentence of death.—Ver. 
56. toa, equal, to the same effect, as 
the testimonies of true witnesses would, 
of course, be. Grotius takes the word as 
meaning, not equal to one another, but 
equal to the demands of weighty evidence 
and justifying condemnation. Elsner 
agrees, arguing from the use of the word 
again, in reference to the evidence about 
the temple Jlogion of Jesus. These 
witnesses, he holds, are not represented 
as making conflicting statements, but 
simply as making statements not suffici- 
ently weighty —not equal to the occasion. 
There is some force in this.—Ver. 57. 
tives, some, for which Mt. has the more 
definite Svo, the smallest number neces- 
sary to establish a matter.—Ver. 58. 
Srt, etc.: Mk.’s version of the testimony 
borne by the witnesses differs in im- 
portant respects from that of Mt.; vis., 
by the insertion of the words tév 
xetpomolyntov and &Xov dyxetpotoinrov. 
Mt.’s form doubtless comes nearest to 
what the witnesses actually said. Mk.’s 
puts into their mouths, to a certain ex- 
tent, the sense in which he and his 
fellow-Christians understood Christ’s 
saying, viz., as a prophecy that the 
material temple would be superseded by 
a spiritual temple = the community of 
believers in Jesus. If they had really 
spoken, as here reported, the talsehood 
would have lain rather in the animus of 
their statement than in its meaning: 
the animus of men who regarded it as 
impious to speak of the temple of God 
being destroyed, as contemptuous to 


53—66, EYATTEAION 

odS€ odtws ton fv H paptupia adtav. 60. Kat dvacrds & dpyrepeds 
cis 131 pécov émmpdrnce Tov "Incodv, Mya, “OdK awoxpivy obdéy; 
ti obtol cou Katapaptupodow;” 61. ‘O 8 goa, Kal odSey 
Nddw 6 dpxrepeds éxnpdta adtdv, kai Aéyer airs, 
“0 ef 6 Xpiotds, 6 vids Tod edAoyyTOod ; ” 


dtrexpivaro.? 
62. “O 8é “Ingots eimev, 
Eye eipr. nai dperOe tov vidy tod dvOpdaou KaOjpevov ex 
Sefrav ® tis Suvdpews, kal épxdpevoy pera tov vehehdv TOO odpavod.” 
63. “O B€ dpxrepeds Siappygas tods xitavas adtod héyer, “Ti én 
Xpetav Exouev paptipwv; 64. hxovcate Tis PAaohyplas: ti Spiv 
paiverar;” Ot 8 wdvres xatéxpwav adtév elvar evoxor* Bavdrou 
65. Kal jpgavté tives Eumrdev adtd, nal weptkadumre 5 tpdTW- 
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qrov auTou,® 


kal kodabiLew adtdv, kal Aéyew adTd, “ Mpopyteucov >” 


Kal ot daypérat paricpacw adtdv €Baddov.® 


A 


66. Kal dvtos tod Mérpou év tH 


1 s9ABCLAS al. pl. omit to found in D. 


aihq Kdte,’ epyerat pia toy 


2 For ovdev azrex. (ADA al.) S$BCL 33 sah. cop. have oun amex. ovdev. 


3 ex Se& Kad. in SBCDLAZ al. 
5 autov To mpoo. in $BCLA 33. 


4 evoxoy ewvar in SBCLA 33. 


6 ehaBov in $$ABCILA. ¢Paddov substituted in later MSS. for a word not undere 


stood. 


7 xatTw ev T. avAX. in RBCL. DI omit xato. 


characterise it as hand-made, and as 
blasphemous to suggest that another 
could take its place.—Ver. 60. eis 
éoov : a graphic feature in Mk., suggest- 
ing that the high priest arose from his 
seat and advanced into the semi-circle 
- of the council towards Jesus—the action 
of an irritated, baffled man.—ov« ao- 
xplvy: on the high priest’s question vide 
notes on Mt.—Ver. 61. éovda «al, 
etc.: one of Mk.’s dualisms, yet not idle 
repetition = He maintained the silence 
He had observed up to that point (im- 
perfect), and He answered nothing to 
the high priest’s pointed question 
(aorist).—mwédw: the high priest makes 
another attempt to draw Jesus into some 
self-condemning utterance, this time 
successfully,—rod edAoyntod, the Blessed 
One, here only, absolutely, as a name for 
God. Usually, an epithet attached to 
Kupios (Winsche, Beitrage).—Ver. 62. 
*Eyo eipt. On Christ’s reply to the high 
priest affirming the Messianic claim, 
vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 63. Tovs 
XtTGvas, his tunics, or undergarments, of 
which persons in good position wore two. 
—Ver. 64. th tpiv daiverar, what ap- 
pears to you to be the appropriate penalty 
of such blasphemous speech?=tt tpiv 


Soxet in Mt. Néosgen denies the equi- 
valence, and renders Mk.,’s _ peculiar 
phrase: what lies for you on the hand, 
what is now your duty? with appeal to 
Xenophon, Anab., v., 7, 3.—Ver. 65. 
wTwes; presumably Sanhedrists. — wepw- 
xaAvarety; Mt. says nothing of this, but 
he as well as Mk. represents them as 
asking Jesus to prophesy. Mt.’s version 
implies that Jesus was struck from be- 
hind, Mk.’s in front.—ot tanpérat: fol- 
lowing the example of their masters.— 
paricpacw aitov EhaBoy, received Him 
with slaps of the open hand: a phrase 
recalling the Latin, accipere aliquem 
verberibus. 

Vv. 66-72. Peter’s denial (Mt. xxvi. 
69-75, Lk. xxii. 54-62),—Ver. 66. xdtw 
é. 7. a., below in the court, implying 
that the trial of Jesus had taken place in 
a chamber on ahigher level.—épyerar pla, 
etc,, cometh one of the maids of the high 
priest—a servant in his palace, on some 
errand that night when all things were 
out of their usual course. That a maid 
should be astir and on duty at that un- 
seasonable hour was itself a sign that 
something extraordinary was going on.— 
Ver. 67. \Wotca: Peter, sitting at the 
fire, catches her eye, and she sees at once 
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watdicxav 100 dpxtepéws, 67. Kai iSodca Tov Mérpov Geppatydperoy, 
epPrepaca adr dhéyet, “Kal od pera tod NaLapnyod “Incod 4j0a."”? 
68. ‘O 88 Apyyoato, héywr, “OdK® oiSa, ob8€? emicTapat ti ad? 
éyets.” Kal df AOev éfw eis 73 mpoaddtov: Kat dhéxtwp éddvnce.* 
69. Kal 4 waSioKn iSoica adrdv wad Apfato® héyeww Tots wape- 


lal ” 
ammkdow,® “"Ort obtos e& abtav éotw. 


70. ‘O Sé wddwy pvetro. 


Kat pera pixpdv mddw ot mapeotates Eheyov 73 Nétpye, “ "Ahn PGs 


1 yo60 before |. with rou prefixed in BCL. The readings vary much here, but 
that of BCL (Tisch., W.H., Weiss) is the most like Mk.’s graphic style. Vide below. 


2 ovre ovre in NBDL. 


3 gv Tt in SBCLAZ 33, altered by the scribes into the smoother tt ov. 
4 kar adextwp edovycev omitted in BL; foundin CDIA al. Vide below. 
5 yptaro mwadw in $¢CLA (Tisch.. W.H., text). B omits, and for Aeyetv follows 


ing has evrev (W.H. marg.). 
6 mapeotaocw in SBCILA. 


that heisastranger. Going closer to him, 
and looking sharply into his face in the 
dim fire-light (uBAépaca), she comes at 
once to her conclusion.—xal ov, etc., 
thou also wert with the Nazarene—that 
Jesus; spoken in a contemptuous 
manner, a faithful echo of the tone of 
her superiors. The girl had probably 
seen Peter in Christ’s company in the 
streets of Jerusalem, or in the temple 
during the last few days, and doubtless 
she had heard disparaging remarks about 
the Galilean prophet in the palace.— 
Ver. 68. ovre otda, etc., I neither know 
nor understand, thou, what thou sayest. 
—ovre-ore connect closely the two 
verbs as expressing inability to compre- 
hend what she means. The unusual 
emphatic position of od (ad rl héyeis, 
smoothed down into tl ov X. in T-.R.) 
admirably reflects affected astonishment. 
—éfAOev: he slunk away from the fire 
into the forecourt—mpoavAlov, here only 
in N. T.—kal adéxrwp épovynce: these 
words, omitted in $9BL, are of very 
dubious authenticity. Weiss and Holtz- 
mann think they were inserted by copyists 
under the impression that the words of 
Jesus to Peter, ver. 30, meant that the 
cock was to crow twice in close 
succession, whereas the Sis referred to 
the second time of cock-crowing, the 
beginning of the second watch after 
midnight. Schanz, while regarding this 
explanation of Sig as unnatural, admits 
that it is difficult to understand how this 
first crow did not remind Peter of the 
Lord’s warning word.—Ver. 69. 7 
wa.dioxyn: the article naturally suggests 
that it is the same maid, and probably 


but for harmonistic interests there would 
have been no doubt on the subject. Yet 
the fact that Mt. makes it another 
obliges us to ask whether Mk.’s ex- 
pression necessarily means the same 
person. Grotius, whom Rosenmiiller 
follows, says 4 may here, as occasionally 
elsewhere = tts. Of more weight is the 
suggestion that it means the maid on 
duty in that particular place, the fore- 
court (Schanz and Klostermann; the 
remarks of the latter specially worthy of 
notice). On first thoughts one might 
deem wadw decisive as to identity, but 
(1) it is wanting in B, and (2) its most 
probable position is just before Aéyewv, 
and the meaning, that Peter was a second 
time spoken to (or at) on the subject of 
his connection with Jesus, not that the 
same person spoke in both cases. On 
the whole a certain element of doubt 
remains, which cannot be eliminated by 
exegetical considerations. In favour of 
one maid is the consideration that two 
able to recognise Peter is more unlikely 
than one. Yet the two might be 
together when they saw Peter previously, 
or the one might point him out to the 
other that night. In Mt.’s narrative the 
standers-by seem also to have inde- 
pendent knowledge of Peter. In Mk. 
the maid gives them information. On 
the whole, Mk., as was to be expected, 
gives the clearer picture of the scene.— 
Tois Tapertactv, to those standing by; 
pointing to Peter, and speaking so that 
he could hear.—Ver. 70. Now, it is the 
bystanders who persecute Peter with the 
charge of being a disciple.—édAnOds : 
they are quite sure of it, for two reasons‘ 
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€ adtav ef- nai yap Fadthatos ef, nat 7 Aadtd cou dpordter.” } 
71. ‘O 8é Hptato dvabeparifew Kat dpvdew,? “"Ore odx of8a Tov 


Gv@pwmrov todtov, Sv déyere.” 
epavyce. 


72. Kal® é« Seurépou ddéxtwp 
Kat dvepyyoOn & Métpos tod fypatos of * etrev adto & 


*Ingods, “OT. mplv Gdéxtopa dwvicat Sis,° dmapyjon pe tpis.” 5 


kal émBadov © éxdatre. 


1xat 7 AX. o. oporater is imported from Mt.; omitted in SBCDL (Tisch., 


W.H., Weiss). 
2 opvevat in BL al. (opvvety in Mt.). 


3 xa in $§BLD followed by ev@vs omitted in ACNXA, etc., which insert kat 


adex. ehwvyge in ver. 68. 


470 pnpa ws in NRABCLA, corrected into the more usual tov pyparos in some 


copies. 


5 B places 8s before @wynaat, and SBCLA have tpis pe arapvyjoy instead of 


the order in T.R. 


6 For emtBadwv exAate D has npfaro Katey, and is followed by Latin, Egyptian, 


and Syriac verss., including Syr. Sin. 


(x) the maid’s confidence not specified 
but implied in the cat yap, which in- 
troduces an additional reason; (2) 
FadtAatos ef = you are (by your speech) 
a Galilean. The addition in some MSS., 
cat 4 AaAlao., etc., explanatory of the 
term Galilean, would be quite in Mk.’s 
manner, but the best authorities omit it.— 
Ver. 71. dvadeparife : used absolutely, 
to call down curses on himself in case he 
was telling lies, Mt. has xaraé., which 
is probably a contraction from xatavad. 
(in T.R.).—Ver. 72. ev@bs: omitted in 
the MSS. which insert a first cock-crow 
in ver. 68, as implying that this was the 
first crow at that hour, as in Mt.—é« 
Sevrépov (omitted in BL because appa- 
rently implying a first cock-crow during 
the denial, which they omit) must be 
understood with Weiss as referring to 
the second time of cock-crowing (three 
in the morning), the first being at mid- 
night.—émBadov: another puzzle in 
Mk.’s vocabulary; very variously inter- 
preted. Most modern interpreters adopt 
the rendering in the A. V. and R. V., 
‘when he thought thereon” (émBadov 
mov vouv). Weizsacker : “er bedachte es 
und weinte”. Theophylact took émB = 
émixadupdpevos thy Kepadrjy, having 
covered his head (that he might weep 
unrestrainedly), a rendering which 
Fritzsche and Field (Otium Nor.) 
decidedly support. Field remarks: ‘‘it 
may have been a trivial or colloquial 
word, such as would have stirred the 
bile of a Phrynichus or a Thomas 
Magister, who would have inserted it 
in their Index Expurgatorius, with a 


caution: émBadov pi Adye GANG éyxa- 
Avbdpevos 7 Ewixahupdpevos ”. Brandt 
(Die Ev. Gesch., p. 31), adopting a 
suggestion by MHolwerda, thinks the 
original word may have been éxBadov = 
going out, or flinging himself out. 
Klostermann ingeniously suggests: 
«stopped suddenly in his course of denial, 
like a man, running headlong, knocking 
suddenly against an obstacle in his way”’. 
The choice seems to lie between the 
renderings: ‘thinking thereon” and 
“ covering his head ”’. 

CHAPTER XV. THE Passion HisToRY 
CONTINUED. — Vv. 1-5. Before Pilate 
(Mt. xxvii. 1-14, Lk. xxiii, 1-10).—Ver. 
1. evOts, mpwt, without delay, quam 
primum, in the morning watch, which 
might mean any time between three and 
six, but probably signifies after sunrise. 
—aovpBovdArtoy will mean either a con- 
sultation or the result, the resolution 
come to, according as we adopt the 
reading: wowjoavres (T.R. = BA) or 
éroupacavres (NCL).—Kal Sdov 76 
cuvédpiov: the «at simply identifies= 
even the whole Sanhedrim, and does 
not imply that, besides the three classes 
previously mentioned, some others were 
present (é.g., otpatnyots rod tepov: Lk. 
xxii. 52). This added clause signifies 
that it was a very important meeting, 
as, in view of its aim, to prepare the case 
for Pilate, it obviously was. The San- 
hedrists had accomplished nothing till 
they had got the matter put in sucha 
form that they might hope to prevail 
with the procurator, with whom lay the 
jus gladii, to do their wicked will, and 
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XV. 1. KAI eb0éws emi 1d mpwt! cupPovdroy worjoavtes? of 
Gpxrepets peta tov mweoButépwy Kai ypappatéwy, cal Sdov rd 
cuvédSpiov, Sioavtes Tov “Incodv amiveyxay Kal mapédwxay 1 * 
Middre. 2. Kal émnpdtncey adtov & Mddros, “Xd ef 6 Bacrheds 
Tov “loudaiwy;”  ‘O 8 daoxpilels elwev adto, “Xd Aéyers.” 
3+ Kal katnydpouy adtod ot dpxepets mokkd> 4. 6 S€ Muddros 
wddw emnpdrncevt adtdv, éywv,® “Odx daoKpivy obdév; Be, 
mwéoa, gou KaTapaptupodow®:” 5. “O 8é “Incods odxér obdér 
GrexpiOn, Gore Gaupdtew tov MAdrov. 

6. Kata S€ éoptiy dwréhuev adtois Eva Séoptov, Svmep yrodvto.” 
7. Hy dé 6 Neydpevos BapaBBas peta tay cuctac.actay ® Sedeuevos, 


1@pet without ert to in SBCDL. 
2 So in BAZ al. 
3 Omit to NBCDLA. 


SSCL have erowpacavres(Tisch., W.H., margin). 
‘ ewnpwrta in B 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


® S$ omits Aeywv (Tisch., W.H., in brackets). 


® karnyopovew in BCD (Tisch., W.H.). 
7 ov wapytovvto in SAB (Tisch., Trg., marg., W.H.). 


nowhere else in the N.T. Vide below. 


8 craciagtwy in NBCD. 
incuriam in these MSS. 


of course that Jesus claimed to be the 
Christ would not serve that purpose. 
Vide notes on Mt.—IltAdtw: without 
the article in best MSS. on this the first 
mention; with, in subsequent reference. 
Mk. does not think it necessary to say 
who or what Pilate was, not even men- 
tioning, as Mt., that he was the governor. 
—Ver.2. oveldf. Pilate’s question 
reveals the secret of the morning meet- 
ing. The crafty Sanhedrists put a po- 
litical construction on the confession of 
Jesus. The Christ, therefore a pretender 
to the throne of Israel. Vide on Mt.— 
Ver. 3. wodXa: either an adverb=much, 
or the accusative after katnydpouv. As 
to the matter of these accusations vide 
on Mt.. But to what end, when Jesus 
had confessed that He was King; giving 
Himself away, soto speak? The San- 
hedrists must have seen from Pilate’s 
manner, a smile on his face perhaps, 
that he did not take the confession 
seriously, For the reason of this vide 
on Mt.—Ver. 4. méoa, answering to 
mwo\ha@ in ver. 3, might mean ‘how 
grave,” Thayer’s Grimm, but probably 
=how many, as in vi. 38, viii. 5, 19.— 
Ver. 5. dore Oavp. 7. Ml. Mt. adds 
Mav. The governor had never seen a 
prisoner like this before. He does not 
believe Him to be a political pretender, 
but he sees that He is a remarkable 


katapap. in T.R. is from Mt. 
ovrep (T.R.) is found 


Weiss thinks the ovo- (T.R.) has been omitted per 


man, and feels that he must proceed 
cautiously, groping his way amid the 
parties and passions of this strange 


people. 
Vv. 6-15. Fesus or Barabbas ? (Mt. 
xxvii, 15-26, Lk. xxiii. 16-25).—Ver. 


6. améAvev, imperfect = Mt.’s eidOer 
Gmrodvew, pointing to a practice of the 
governor at passover season; on which 
vide on Mt.—évarep yjrotvro, ** whomso- 
ever they desired,” A. V. The R. V. 
adopts the reading preferred by W.H., 
év wapytotvro, and translates ‘whom 
they asked of him”. It is difficult to 
decide between the two readings, as the 
wep might easily be changed into wap, 
and vice versd. In favour of the T.R. 
is the fact that wapptodvro ordinarily in 
N. T., as in the classics, means to refuse, 
and also that 8vawep very strongly em- 
phasises the finality of the popular choice 
—they might ask the release of any one, 
no matter whom—such is the force of 
wep; it would be granted. On these 
grounds Field (Otium Nor.) decides for 
the T, R.—Ver.7. crac.acrév (overac., 
T.R.): this word (here only in N. T.) con- 
tains an interesting hint as to the nature of 
the offence committed by Barabbas and 
his associates. They were no mere band 
of brigands (Ayorys: John xviii. 40), but 
men engaged in an insurrection, pro- 
bably of a political character, rising out 


I—13. 
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oitues éy tH otdoer pdvoy TemoujKeroar. 
™” bad aA A“ 
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8. Kat dvaBonoas! 6 
Q. 6 dé MiAdTos 


, -~ A 
drekpidy adtois, héywy, “Oddere Gwodtow piv tov Baciiéa Tov 


> 
loudatwy ;” 


10. “Eyivwoxe yao Str Sia pOdvov mapadeddxercay 


adtov ot dpxiepets.2 qT. of S€ dpxiepets dvécercay Tov dxNov, iva 
paov Tov BapaBBawamoduoy adtois* 12. 65€ Muddtos daroKpilels 
wdduy elev * adtois, “Ti obv Oédete® moijow dv ® Néyete Bacihéa? 


- > "4 ”? 
TOV “lovdatwr ; 


13. Ol 3é wdédw expagav, “Xravpwoov aitéy.” 


l avaBas in SBD sah. cop. (Tisch., W.H.). 
2 ae. wanting in NBA sah. cop. (Tisch. and W.H. omit). 


3 B omits ou apx. (W.H. in brackets). 


4 For azrox. mak. evrev NBC have wa. atrox. eAeyev. 


5 @eXere, found in D, is omitted in BCA 33. 
Vide below. 


6 B omits ov (W.H. in brackets). 
7 rev before Bac. in ABCA. 


of the restless desire of many for in- 
dependence, and in connection with that 
guilty of murder (évoyv), at least some 
of them (otrives), Barabbas included.— 
Tq oTdge.: the article refers back to 
orac.agtav=the insurrection implied 
in there being insurrectionists, Mk. 
therefore does not refer to the insurrec- 
tion as known to his readers. Perhaps 
he knew nothing about it himself, nor 
do we.—Ver. 8. dvafBas, etc.: Mk. 
assigns the initiative to the people. So 
Lk. ; Mt. and John to Pilate. The 
difference is not important to the course 
of the history. The custom existing, this 
incident was bound to come about some- 
how. Nor does it greatly affect the 
question as to the attitude of Pilate. In 
either case he was simply feeling his 
way. The custom gave him a chance of 
feeling the popular pulse, a most im- 
portant point for a ruler of his oppor- 
tunist type.—Ka@os, here=that which. 
—Ver.g. Oédere, etc.: Pilate makes the 
tentative suggestion that the favoured 
person should be Jesus; whom he de- 
signates “King of the Jews,” to see 
how the people would take a title which 
the Sanhedrists regarded as a mortal 
offence.—Ver. 10. éyivwoxey, it gradually 
dawned upon him. Pilate would see the 
animus of the Sanhedrists in their many 
accusations (ver. 3), from which it would 
appear that Christ’s real offence was 
His great influence with the people. 
Hence the attempt to play off the one 
party against the other: the people 
against the priests.—Ver. 11. dvéveroay, 
the aorist implies that the priests stirred 


Tisch. retains, W.H. omit. 


up the people with success, to the effect 
that their request to Pilate was in favour 
of Barabbas. One may wonder how 
they so easily gained their purpose. But 
Barabbas, as described by Mk., repre- 
sented a popular passion, which was 
stronger than any sympathy they might 
have for so unworldly a character as 
Jesus—the passion for political liberty. 
The priests would know how to play on 
that feeling. What unprincipled charac- 
ters they were! They accuse Jesus to 
Pilate of political ambition, and they re- 
commend Barabbas to the people for the 
samereason. Buta “holy” end sancti- 
fies the means ! On thecontrast between 
Jesus and Barabbas vide Klostermann, 
—Ver. 12. It is presupposed that the 
people have intimated their preference 
for Barabbas perhaps by the cry: not 
Jesus, but Barabbas. Hence Pilate pro- 
ceeds to ask: ‘‘ what, then, am I to do 
with Him whom ye call (déyere) the 
King of the Jews?” That whom ye call 
was very astute, It ought to bring out 
the real feeling of the people, as from 
the next verse we learn that it did.— 
Ver. x3. weédw: they had intimated 
their will already by a popular shout= 
Barabbas, not Jesus; now they intimate 
their feeling about Jesus by a second 
shout with the unmistakable ring of re- 
probation in it: Cruciry Him! That 
is what Pilate’s 8v \éyere has brought 
out. It has been taken as an insult. 
The sense is the sane if, with B, we 
omit $v. Pilate’s question then=what 
then shall I do, tell me, to the King 
of the Jews? The sting lies in the 


1 errou. kakov in BCA. 


KATA MAPKON XV. 


14. ‘O 8€ Middros EXeyev adtois, “Ti yap Kaxdv émoinoe!;”’ 
Oi 82 wepiocotépws? Expatay, “Eravpwoov aitéy.” 15. ‘O 8e 
MAdtos Bouhdpevos TH SxAw Td ikavdy worfoa, dméducey adtois 
rov BapaBBav- Kat mapédwxe tév “Incodv, ppayeAddoas, tva 
otaupwOi. . 

16. Ot 8€ otpatidtat dmjyayov adtav €ow Tijs atdijs, 5 gore 
mpatdptov, kat cuykahodow Sdkyv thy omeipay, 17. ral évddoucw ® 
aitév woppupay, Kat mepiTiOdacw abt mhéfavtes dxdvOwoy oré- 
davoy, 18. kal jpfavto domwdLecOar attévy, “Xatpe, Bacthed tav 
19. kat €rumtov aitod thy Kepadty Katdpw, Kal 
évérrtuoy abt, Kal TYWdvtes TA ydvaTa TpoceKtvouy ait@. 20. Kai 
Ste évératgay attd, eféducav adtdv thy wopdupay, Kat évéSucay 


, a2 
*loudatwy ° 


adrév Ta ipdria Ta tSta*- Kal eEdyouow attdv, iva craupdowow 
aitév. 21. Kal dyyapevouot wapdyortd twa Xipwva Kupyvaioy, 
épxspevov dx’ dypod, Tov matépa “ANeEdvipou kat “Poudou, iva apn 
Tov oTaupdy adTod. 


22. KAI dépovow atrév émt Fohyo0G® témov, 8 gor. peOeppnveud- 


2meptoows in NABCDA. Vide below. 


3 evSiS8ucKkovaw in SBCDA. Vide below. 
4 For ta u8ta BCA have avrov (W.H.); § reads ra tSta paria avrov (Tisch.). 


5 rov FoAyo8av in BLA. 


title.—Ver. 14. This final speech of 
Pilate presents a subtle combination of 
honesty and craft. He says what he 
really thinks: that Jesus is innocent, 
and he makes sure that the people really 
mean to stand to what they have said. 
—epiooas, beyond measure: the po- 
sitive here is stronger than the com- 
parative mepioootépws (T.R.), and it is 
far better attested.—_Ver. 15. Pilate was 
now quite sure what the people wished, 
and so, as an opportunist, he let them 
have their way.—ro txavdv otjoat: to 
satisfy (here only in N. T.)=satisfacere in 
Vulg., perhaps a Latinism (vide Grotius), 
but found in later Greek (vide Raphel and 
Elsner).—gpayedddoras : certainly a 
Latinism, from flagellare, 

Vv. 16-20. Mocked by the soldiers 
(Mt. xxvii. 27-31).—Ver. 16. The 
soldiers in charge of the prisoner con- 
duct Him into the barracks (ow tis 
avis, 5 tori mpattrmprov = into the 
court, that is, the praetorium—Weiz- 
sacker), and call together their comrades 
to have some sport.—éAnv Thy omweipay ; 
“a popular exaggeration” (Sevin); at 
most 200 men.—Ver. 17. évdiSvoxovow 
for évévovo.w, T.R.: a rare word, not in 


classics, found in Sept. and Joseph. (and 
in Lk, viii. 27, xvi. 19), and because rare, 
the more probable reading.—wopupay, 
a purple garment, for Mt.’s yAapvSa 


kokklyyny = “ scarlet robe ”,—axdvOwvov 
o.: here and in John xix, 5. 
Vv. 21-26. The crucifizion (Mt. 


xxvii, 32-37, Lk. xxiii. 26, 33-38).—Ver. 
21. Gyyapevovow: on this word vide 
on Mt. v. 41.—dm’ dypod: this detail in 
Mk. and Lk, has been taken as an un- 
intentional hint that the crucifixion took 
place a day earlier than the synoptical 
statements imply. Coming from the 
country, i.¢., from his work. But even 
Holtzmann, H. C., disallows the in- 
ference: ‘as if nine in the morning 
were evening after work time, and eis 
dypév in Mk. xvi. 12 meant ploughing or 
reaping ”.— Adef., ‘Pov. : these names 
imply interest in the persons referred to 
within the circle of Mk.’s first readers, 
presumably well-known Christians. 
Rufus in Rom, xvi. 13? Alexander in 
Acts xix. 33 ?—Ver. 22. ¢épovow a., 
they carry Him: “ferunt, non modo 
ducunt,” Bengel. It would appear that 
Jesus was so weak through the strain of 
the last few days, and the scourging, 


14—32. EYATTEAION 


wevov,! Kpaviou témos. 23. Kai edidouv adtd metv? éopupnopevor 
otvov: 6 8€8 odk EXaPe. 24. Kai oraupdcavtes * adrdv, Sienepilov® 
ra tudria adtod, BddovTes KAfjpoy ew adrd, tis Tidpy. 25. hv Se 
26. Kai jv i émypadh tis 
27. Kat 
ody adT® oravpodct duo Anotds, Eva ex Sefvdv nal eva ef edwovdpwv 
adtoo. 28. Kai éwhypéby i ypadh f Aéyouca, ‘Kal peta dvduov 
Bdoyioby.® 29. Kat of mapamopeudpevor éBacpipour aitdy, 
KwouvTes Tas Kehadds aitav, Kat éyortes, “Odd, 6 Kkatadior 


Spa tpity, Kat éotatpwoay attdv. 
; ae a A 
uitias adtod émyeypappervn, ““O Bacideds Tay “loudalwv.” 


rév vadv, kal éy tpioly Hpepats olkoSopay,’ 30. cdcoy ceauTdv, Kal 
xatéBa8 aad tod otaupod.” 31. “Opoiws S¢° Kal ot dpxvepets 
éutratLovtes mpds aAA}HAOUS peTA TOY ypaypatéwy Edeyov, ““ANous 
Zowoer, Eautdv oF Stvatar cour. 32. 5 Xprotds 6 Bacrheds tod 1 


J lel 
lopah\ kataBdrw viv dard T00 oraupod, iva twpev Kat motedowper.” 


1 webeppnvevopevos in KBE. , 7SBCLA omit mew. 
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3 os Se in WB 33. 


4 For the participle BL have oravpovow avrov kat. 


5 For Suepeptfov (in minuse. only) read Stapepifovrar. 
6 SSABCD sah. omit this verse, which is interpolated from Lk, xxii. 37. 
7 orxoSopwv before rp. np. in BDL. ev is wanting in D and other uncials (Tisch, 


omits, W.H. brackets). 


8 For xat kataBa SBDLA have xaraBes. 


9 Se omitted in SBCLA al. verss. 


that He was unable‘ to walk, not to. 


speak of carrying His cross. He had to 
be borne as the sick were borne to Him 
(Mk. i. 32).—Ver. 23. é5{Souv : the 
tonative imperfect = they tried to give, 
- offered. — éopvpvicpévov olvoy, wine 
drugged with myrrh, here only in N. iT; 
Cf. Mt.’s account—ov« dafev: Mt. 
says Jesus tasted the drink. He would 
not take it because He knew that it was 
meant to stupefy.—Ver. 24. tls rl Gpy, 
who should receive what; two questions 
pithily condensed into one, another 
example in Lk. xix. 15, vide Winer, 
§ Ixvi., 5, 3-—Ver. 25. Spa tplrn, the 
third hour = nine o’clock as we reckon; 
taising a harmonistic problem when 
compared with John xix. 14. Grotius 
comments: ‘id est, jam audita erat 
tuba horae tertiae, quod dici solebat 
donec caneret tuba horae sextae” (they 
called it the third hour till the sixth was 
sounded).—xal = when, Hebraistic, but 
also not without example in classics in 
similar connections: the fact stated con- 
nected with its time by a simple kal; 
instances in Meyer.—Ver. 26. émvypady 
érvyeypappevn: awkwardly expressed ; 
Mt. and Lk. have phrases which look 


10 $$BDLA omit rov before lopayA. 


like corrections of style—é Bac. rév 


*lovS.: the simplest form of the in- 
scription. 
Vv. 29-32. Taunts of spectators (Mt. 


xxvii. 39-44, Lk. xxiii. 35, 37, 39).—Ver. 
29, ova = Latin, vah, expressing here 
ironical admiration: ‘* admirandi vim 
cum ironia habet,” Bengel. Raphel re- 
marks that this word was not given in the 
Greek Lexicons, but that it is not there- 
fore to be regarded as a Latinism peculiar 
to Mk., but rather as a word which had 
been adopted and used by the later 
Greeks, ¢.g., Arrian. Here only in 
N. T.—Ver. 30. xaraBas (kal xardBa, 
T.R.), etc.,save Thyself, having descended, 
etc., or by descending = descend and so 
save Thyselfi—Ver, 31. of dpxuepets : 
both in Mt, and in Mk, the priests lead 
in the unhallowed chuckling, scribes and 
elders (Mt.) being mentioned only 
subordinately (pera, etc.).—mpds &dAy- 
ous: a common fear gives place to a 
common sportiveness in this unholy 
brotherhood, now that the cause of their 
fear is removed.—Ver. 32. iva idSopev' 
that we may see (in the descent from the 
cross) an unmistakable sign from heaven 
of Messiahship, and so believe in Thee.— 
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Kal of cuvecraupwpévor! adtd dveiSiLov abtév. 33. Tevopevyns Sé? 
Spas extys, oxdtos éyévero eh’ SAyv thy yiv, Ews Spas évvdrys. 
34. kal tH Spa rH evvdry ® eBsnoev 6 "Ingots puri peyddy, Aéyor,' 
“"Ehot, "Edwt, appa coPayOavid;” & éorr peleppyveudpevor, 
“"O Oeds pou, 5 Oeds jou, eis Ti pe €ykatéhimres®;” 35. Kal tues 
tov wopeotykétwv’? axotcavtes @eyov, “1800,8 “Hdiav duvet.” 
36. Apapdy 82 efs,9 nat! yeuloas omdyyov Sgous, mepibeis te 1! 
Kohdpw, éndriley adtév, Aéywr, ““Adete, tSwpey et Epxetar ‘HXtas 
kabedety atv.” 

37. ‘0 B€ “Inaods ddels duvhy peyddny efénveuce. 
kataméracpa Tod vaod écxicOn eis Bo, Gms dvwley Ews Kdtw. 


38. kat 46 


1 guy after cvverravpwpevor in NBL. 
3 ry evaty wpa in BDL. 


2 kat yey. in NBDLA33. 
‘ Omit Aeyow BDL. 


5 The spelling of the words Aap. oaB. varies much in the MSS. 


6 pe after eyxared. in NBL. 
8 \8e in NBLA 33. 


9 rus in NBLA. 


7 B has eorynkorev. 
10 BL omit wat. 


1 SYBDL 33 omit re (W.-H. read Apapov Se tis yep. o 0. mepiOers Kad.). 


ot ovverravpwpévor, the co-crucified. 
Mk,, like Mt., knows nothing of the con- 
version of one of the robbers reported 
by Lk. How different these fellow- 
sufferers in spirit from the co-crucified in 
St. Paul’s sense (Rom. vi. 6, Gal. ii. 
20) ! 

Ve. 33-30. Darkness without and 
within (Mt. xxvii. 45-49, Lk. xxiii. 44-46). 
—Ver. 33. yevopéevys, éyévero: another 
awkwardness of style variously amended 
in Mt. and Lk.—oxétos: on this dark- 
ness vide on Mt. Furrer (Wanderungen, 
pp. 175-6) suggests as its cause a storm 
of hot wind from the south-east, such as 
sometimes comes in the last weeks of 
spring. ‘“ The heavens are overcast with 
a deep gray, the sun loses his bright- 
ness, and at last disappears. Over the 
darkened land rages the storm, so that 
the country, in the morning like a flower- 
carpet, in the evening appears a waste. 
. . - On the saddest day in human his- 
tory swept such a storm at noon over 
Jerusalem, adding to the terrors of the 
crucifixion.”—Ver. 34. éAwt, édwt: the 
Aramaic form of the words spoken by 
fists” Mt. giving the Hebrew equiva- 
ent. On this cry of desertion vide re- 
marks on the parallel place in Mt.— 
6 Oeds pov. 6 O. p.: as in Sept. Mt. 
gives the vocative.—els rl, for what 
end? tva rt in Mt. and Sept.—Ver. 35. 
*HAfav: the name of Elijah might be 
suggested by either form of the name of 
God—Eli or Eloi. Who the tives were 


that made the poor pun is doubtful, 
most probably heartless fellow-country- 
men who only affected to misunder- 
stand.—Ver. 36. Spapav 8: if the 
wits were heartless mockers, then 8é will 
imply that this person who offered the 
sufferer a sponge saturated with fosca 
(vide Mt.) was a friendly person touched 
by compassion. For the credit of human 
nature one is very willing to be con- 
vinced of this.—éwériLey might, like 
édiSouv (ver. 23), be viewed as a conative 
imperfect = offered Him a drink, but 
John’s narrative indicates that Jesus 
accepted the drink (xix. 30).—éyov 
refers to the man who brought the 
drink. In Mt. it is others who speak 
(xxvii. 49), and the sense of what was 
said varies accordingly—ades in Mt. 
naturally, though not necessarily, means: 
stop, don’t give Him the drink (vide on 
Mt.)—adgere in Mk., spoken by the man 
to the bystanders, means naturally: 
allow me (to give Him the drink), the 
idea being that thereby the life of the 
sufferer would be prolonged, and so as 
it were give time for Elijah to come 
((Swpev el gp. °H.) to work an effectual 
deliverance by taking Him down from 
the cross (ka@eheiv a.).—el ép.: eb with 
the present indicative instead of the 
more usual éav with subjunctive in a 
future supposition with probability (vide 
Burton, M. and T. in N. T., § 251). 

Vv. 37-41. Death and its accompani- 
ments (Mt. xxvii. 50-56, Lk. xxiii. 46-49).— 


33—42. 
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39. “ISdv 82 & Kevrupiov & wapeotnxds ef evartiag adrod, 8r. oftw 
Kpdgas] éfémveucev, elev, “*AnOGs & EvOpwiros oftos? ulds i 


Geo.” 


40. "Hoav 8 kal yuvaixes dmd paxpdley Oewpodoa, ay 


ats Hv nai Mapia 4 MaySadnvj, kal Mapla a tod “laxdBou tod 
Hexpod Kal “lwo > pytnp, Kal Zahdpn, 41. at xai,® sre hy ev wf 
Tadtdaig, Hxohodouy adtg, kal Sinxdvouy adr, kal AAdat modal 


€ ~ A 
at cuvavaBdoar attd eis ‘lepoodd\upa. 


42. Kat 48y dwias yevouévns, émel hv wapackeu, 8 dor mpoodB- 


ISSBL cop. omit xpatas, found in ACAE al. 
* The order of the words varies: ovros o av@. in $$BDLA 33 (Tisch., W.H.); 
utos nv 8. in AC al. (Tisch.); vios 0 nv in SBLA (W.H.). 


3 nv (from Mt.) omitted in NBL. 
“ SBCAZ omit tov. 


6 $B 33 omit cat; ACLA omit as. 
ending. 


Ver. 37. wvhv peydAny: asecond great 
voice uttered by Jesus (vide ver. 34), the 
fact indicated in Mt. by the word wdduw. 
At this point would come in John’s 
wetéhertat (xix, 30). — é&émvevoey, 
breathed out His life, expired; aorist, the 
main fact, to which the incident of the 
drink (éwérifev, imperfect) is subor- 
dinate ; used absolutely, here (and in Lk. 
xxiii. 46), as often in the classics. Bengel 
remarks; ‘‘spirare conducit corpori, ex- 
spirare spiritui”’.—Ver. 38. The fact of 
the rending of the veil stated as in Mt., 
with omission of Mt.’s favourite t8o0v, and 
the introduction of another of Mk.’s 
characteristic pleonasms, am’ avwev.— 
Ver. 39. kevtuptwv, a  Latinism = 
centurio, for which Mt. and Lk. give 
the Greek éxardévrapyos.—é— évaytias 
(x@pas), right opposite Jesus, so that he 
could hear and see all distinctly. The 
thing that chiefly impressed him, accord- 
ing to Mk., was the manner of His death. 
—ovtws é&émvevoev = with a loud voice, 
as if life were still strong, and so much 
sooner than usual, as of one who, needing 
no Elijah to aid Him, could at will set 
Himself free from misery. This was a 
natural impression on the centurion’s 
part, and patristic interpreters endorse 
it as true and important. Victor Ant. 
says that the loud voice showed that 
Jesus died kar’ éfovciay, and Theophy- 
lact applies to the é&éaveveev the epithet 
Beorrotixas. But it may be questioned 
whether this view is in accord either 
with fact or with sound theology. What 
of the @épovor in ver. 22? And is there 
not something docetic in self-rescue 


5 lwrntos in BDLA. 
Perhaps both omissions are due to similar 


from the pangs of the cross, instead of 
leaving the tragic experience to run its 
natural course? Mt.’s explanation of 
the wonder of the centurion, by the ex- 
ternal events—earthquake, etc.—is, by 
comparison, secondary. Schanz char- 
acterises Mk.’s account as ‘schéner 
psychologisch”’ (psychologically finer). 
—Ver. 40. On the faithful women 
who looked on from afar, vide on 
Mt. Mk. singles out for special men- 
tion the same three as Mt.: Mary of 
Magdala, Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s 
children. Mk. distinguishes James, the 
brother of Joses, as rod pixpod = either 
the little in stature (Meyer and Weiss), 
or the less in age, the younger (Schanz). 
Mk. refers to the mother of Zebedee’s 
children by her own name, Salome. 
Neither evangelist mentions Mary, the 
mother of Jesus.—Ver. 41, This in- 
teresting reference to service rendered 
to Jesus in Galilee, given here by Mk. 
only, applies to the three named, hence the 
honourable mention of them. Mt. sub- 
stitutes service on the way from Galilee 
to Jerusalem rendered by all—evidently 
a secondary account.—a@\Aat amoddal, 
others, many; also worthy of honour, 
but of an inferior order compared with 
the three. They made the journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem with Jesus. 

Vv. 42-47. Burial (Mt. xxvii. 57-66, 
Lk. xxiii. 50-56).—Ver. 42. 48n: omitted 
by Mt., but important, as indicating that 
the business Joseph had on hand—that of 
obtaining and using permission to take 
down and bury the body of Jesus—must 
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KATA MAPKON XV. 43—47. 
Baroy, 43. HMOev! “lwch & Ard "Apipabaias, edoyipwv BoudeuTis, 
bs Kal adtds jv mpocdexsuevos Thy Baciheiay tod Geod~ Topyaas 
eioy Oe mpds? Middtov, Kal yricato 3 GHpa Tod “Incod. 44. 6 Se 
Mirdtos eBavpacev® ef H5y TéOvyKe Kai mpookaherdpevos Tov 
KevTupiwva, émnpdtncey abtav et mddhar* dwddave- 45. kal yvods 
Gmé tod Kevtupiwvos, éSwpycato 6 cGya® rH “lwond. 46. Kal 
Gyopdoas owSdva, Kal® xabehav adtév, éveihynoe TH orvddv, Kat 
katéOnkev” adtov év pynweto,® 8 fy NeAatopnpevov éx métpas* Kat 


mpocektdice hiov emi thy Odpay Tod prypelou. 


47. 4 8€ Mapia # 


Maydadnv} Kal Mapia ‘lach ® ébedpouv mod tiberar.1° 


1 eMwyv in NABCLA, etc., n\Oev in D. 


2arpos Tov in SBLA 33. 


3 88D have eBavpaftey (Tisch.), aor. (T.R.) in BCLA (W.H.). 
4madat in SCL (Tisch.), 48 in BD (W.H. text, wadat marg.). 

5 «ropa in $BDL; changed into cwpa from a feeling of decorum. 
®S8BDL cop. omit kat, added as a connecting particle. 


T Onxev in BDL (W.H.). 


5 NB have pvypars, instead of pynperw in CDLA. Tisch. and W.H. adopt 


reading of KB. 


9 » before lwo. in BCA; lwonros in BLA. 


be gone about without delay. It was 
already the afternoon of the day be- 
fore the Sabbath, mpoodBBaroy, called 
mapackevy (here and in the parallels 
in this technical sense). It must, 
therefore, be done at once, or it could 
not be done till Sabbath was past.— 
Ver. 43. evoxrypov: Mt. has mdovotos; 
vide there for remarks on the two 
epithets.—BovAevrys, a councillor, not 
in the provincial town, Arimathaea, 
which would have been mentioned, but 
in the grand council in Jerusalem.—kat 
airds: not in contrast to the Sanhedrists 
generally (Weiss), but in company with 
the women previously named (Schanz) ; 
he, like them, was an expectant of the 
Kingdom of God.—rodprjoas: a graphic 
word, in Mk. only, giving a vivid idea of 
the situation. Objections to be feared 
on Pilate’s part on score of time—dead 
so soon? possibly surly indifference to 
the decencies of burial in the case of a 
crucified person, risk of offence to the 
religious leaders in Jerusalem by sym- 

athy shown to the obnoxious One, even 
in death. Therefore to be rendered: 
“taking courage, went in unto Pilate” 
(vide Field, Ot. Nor., ad loc.).—Ver. 44. 
Omitted by Mt., whose narrative through- 
out is colourless compared with Mk.’s.— 
al réOvyxe: el = Sri, after a verb of 
wonder (vide Burton, M.andT., § 277, and 
Winer, § Ix., 6).—el dméBave: réOvnxe 


10 reSertrat in BCDLA 33. 


has reference to the present of the 
speaker, amé@ave to the moment of 
death.—adAat: opposed to dpru, and not 
implying a considerable time before, but 
only bare priority to the present. Pilate’s 
question to the centurion was, did He die 
before now? = is He actually dead ?— 
—Ver. 45. Satisfied on the point Pilate 
freely gives (&wprjcaro) the carcase 
(wrOpa, BDL, corrected from feelings 
of reverence into oGpa in many MSS.). 
—Ver. 46. dyopdcas, having purchased 
linen; therefore purchases could be made. 
This word, and the reason given for 
Joseph’s haste (ver. 42), have, not with- 
out a show of reason, been regarded as 
unintentional evidence in favour of the 
Johannine Chronology of the Passion. 
So Meyer, Weiss, and Holtzmann.— 
kaSeov: Kadatpety was the technical 
term for taking down from the cross. 
Proofs in Elsner, Raphel, Kypke, and 
Loesner.—évelAnoev: hereonly in N. T.— 
év pyypel (pvypart, $B): no indication 
in Mk. as in Mt. that it was new, and 
Joseph’s own.—Ver. 47. 7éBertrar: from 
the perfect Meyer and Weiss infer that 
the women were not present at the 
burial, but simply approached and took 
note where jesus lay after burial, 
Schanz dissents, and refers to the cat 
before 8re in ver. 41 in some MSS., as 
proving that they had come to render the 
last office to Jesus. 


XVI. 6. EYATTEAION 

XVI. 1. KA! Stayevopevou tod caPBdrov, Mapla 4 MaySadnr} 
kal Mapia % tod “laxwBou Kal Eaddpn jydpacav apdpara, tvo 
€MOodoar Greipwouw adtéy. 2. kal Niov mpwt Tis pias! caBBdtwr 
Epxovrar éml +d pynpetov,? dvateidavtos® tod HAlov. 3. Kat 
€Xeyov mpds éautds, “Tis daroxudice piv tov AiOov ex Tis Odpas 
Tod pynpelou;” 4. Kal dvaBddépacat Oewpotow Sti daroxexUuorat * 
& Aibos- Fv yap péyas opdipa. 5. Kai eiceoica.® cis td 
pvnpetov, elSov veavioxoy KaOjpevoy év tots Seftois, mepiBeBAn- 
pévov orodiy heuKny* Kat éeOapByOnoav. 6. 6 S€ déyer adrais, 
“Mh éxOapBetobe. “Incodv Lyntetre Tov NaLapyviv tov éotaupwpevor® 
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1 em pia in NBLA 33 (B omits ry, W.H. brackets). 


2So in BDLA (W.H.). 
3 avaredXovros in D (W.H. marg.). 


4 avaxexvAtorat in NBL. 
5 eMMovcoas in B (W.H. marg.). 


CHAPTER XVI. THE RESURRECTION. 
Vv. 1-8. The open grave (Mt. xxviii 1-10, 
Lk. xxiv. 1-12).—Ver. 1.  Stayevopévov 
Tov caBBdrev, the Sabbath being past; 
similar use of Stay- in Acts xxv. 13, 
xxvii. g, and in late Greek authors; 
examples in Elsner, Wetstein, Raphel, 
¢.g., Stayevopevev madi érav déka, 
Polyb., Hist., ii., 19.—jyépacay ap., pur- 
chased spices; wherewith, mingled with 
oil, more perfectly to anoint the body 
of the Lord Jesus. The aorist implies 
that this purchase was made on the first 
day of the week. Lk. (xxiii. 56) points 
to the previous Friday evening. Har- 
monists (Grotius, e.g.) reconcile by tak- 
ing }y6p.as a pluperfect. ‘After sunset 
there was a lively trade done among 
the Jews, because no purchase could 
be made on Sabbath”’ (Schanz).—Ver. 
2. lav mpwt, very early in the morn- 
ing, suggesting a time hardly consistent 
with the qualifying clause : dvate(Aavtos 
ov jAtov=when the sun was risen, 
which again does not harmonise with 
the ‘deep dawn” of Lk, and the “ yet 
dark” of John. Mk.’s aim apparently 
is to emphasise the fact that what he is 
going to relate happened in broad day- 
light ; Lk.’s to point out that the pious 
women were at their loving work as early 
on the Sunday morning as possible.— 
Ver. 3. @deyov mwpds éavTds: as they 
went to the sepulchre, they kept saying 
to each other (ad invicem, Vulg., mpds 
&\dyAas, Euthy.).— rls daroxvAtoer: 
their only solicitude was about the stone 
at the sepulchre’s mouth : no thought of 
the guards in Mk.’s account. The pious 


SSC have pynpa (Tisch.)- 


atroxex. conforms to ver. 3. 


women thought not of angelic help. 
Men had rolled the stone forward and 
could roll it back, but it was beyond wo- 
man’s strength.—Ver. 4. édvaBAdpacat, 
looking up, as they approached the 
tomb; suggestive of heavy hearts and 
downcast eyes, on the way thither.— 
iv yep péyas odddpa: this clause seems 
out of place here, and it has been 
suggested that it should be inserted 
after pynpelov in ver. 3, as explaining 
the women’s solicitude about the removal 
of the stone. As it stands, the clause 
explains how the women could see, even 
at a distance, that the stone had already 
been removed. It was a sufficiently large 


object. How the stone was rolled away 
is not said. 
Vv. 5-8. The women enter into the 


tomb through the open door, and experience 
a greater surprise.—veavionoy, a young 
man. In Mt.’s account it is an angel, 
and his position is not within the tomb, 
as here, but sitting on the stone without. 
Lk. has two men in shining apparel.— 
orok}y Aevkyv, in a white long robe, 
implying what is not said, that the youth 
is an angel. Wo such robe worn b 

young men on earth.—Ver. 6. p 

éxOapBetobe, “be not affrighted” (as 
they had been by the unexpected sight 
of a man, and wearing heavenly apparel) ; 
no tpets after the verb here, as in Mt. 
after doBeio Oe, where there is an implied 
contrast between the women and the 
guards (vide on Mt.).—Ingotv, etc., 
Fesus ye seek, the Nazarene, the cruci- 
fied, Observe the objective, far-off style 
of description, befitting a visitor from 
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iyép9y, obn Eotw G8e° ide, & tdémos Sou EOnkay adtdv. 


KATA MAPKON 


XVI. 


7. OAN 


imdyete, elmate tots padytats attod kal TH Métpw, Str mpodyer 
buds eis thy Tadiialav: eet adrov deobe, Kalas elwev dpiv.” 
8. Kai ée\odcor taxd) Epuyov dd Tod pynpeiou- elxe S¢2 adtas 
Tpdpos Kai Exotacis: Kai oddevt ob8ev elroy, époBodvto ydp.® 

1 SABCDLAZX omit taxv (Tisch., W.H.). 


’ 
2 yap for 8¢ in {BD vet. Lat. cop. syr. verss (Tisch., W.H.). 
3 On verses 9-20, in relation to the Gospel, vide below. 


another world.—jyép0n, etc. : note the 
abrupt disconnected style: risen, not 
here, see (iSe) the place (empty) where 
they laid Him. The empty grave, the 
visible fact; resurrection, the inference; 
when, how, a mystery (a8nAov, Euthy.). 
—Ver. 7. adda, but; change in tone 
and topic; gazing longer into the empty 
grave would serve no purpose: there is 
something to be done—go, spread the 
news! Cf. John xiv.31: But ... 
arise, let us go hence!—xal 7 Mérpq, 
and to Peter in particular; why? to 
the disciple who denied his Master ? 
so the older interpreters—to Peter, with 
all his faults, the most important man 
in the disciple band? so most recent 
interpreters: ut dux Apfostolici coetus, 
Grotius.—8r,_ recit., introducing the 
very message of the angel. The message 
recalls the words of Jesus before His 
death (chap. xiv. 28).—éxet, there, point- 
ing to Galilee as the main scene of the 
reappearing of Jesus to His disciples, 
creating expectation of a narrative by the 
evangelist of an appearance there, 
which, however, is not forthcoming.— 
Ver. 8. é&eAPotcat, going out—of the 
sepulchre into which they had entered 
(ver. 5).—@pvyov, they fled, from the 
scene of such surprises. The angel’s 
words had failed to calm them; the 
event altogether too much for them.— 
Tpdposg Kal éxkoracis, trembling, caused 
by fear, and stupor, as of one out of his 
wits. — tpdpog = ‘tremor corporis”; 
éxoracis = “stupor animi,” Bengel.— 
ovdevl ovdev elroy: an unqualified state- 
ment as it stands here, no ‘‘on the 
way,’’ such as harmonists supply : “‘ obvio 
scilicet,” Grotius.—époBotvro yap gives 
the reason of this reticence so unnatural 
in women; they were in a state of fear. 
When the fear went off, or events 
happened which made the disciples in- 
dependent of their testimony, their 
mouths would doubtless be opened. 


So ends the authentic Gospel of Mark, 
without any account of appearances of 


the risen Jesus in Galilee or anywhere 
else. The one thing it records is 
the empty grave, and an undelivered 
message sent through three women to 
the disciples, promising a reunion in 
Galilee. Strange that a story of such 
thrilling interest should terminate so 
abruptly and unsatisfactorily. Was 
there originally a continuation, unhappily 
lost, containing, ¢.g., an account of a 
meeting of the Risen One in Galilee 
with His followers? Or was the evange- 
list prevented by some unknown cir- 
cumstances from carrying into effect an 
intention to bring his story to a suitable 
close? Wecannot tell. All we know 
(for the light thrown on the question by 
criticism, represented, e.g., by Tischen- 
dorf, Nov. Test., G. Ed., viii., vol. i., pp. 
403-407; Hahn, Gesch. des. N. Kanons, 
ii., p. gio ff.; Westcott and Hort, Intro- 
duction, Appendix, pp. 29-51, approaches 
certainty) is that vv. 9-20 of Mk. xvi. in 
our N, T. are not to be taken as the ful- 
filment of any such intention by the 
author of the second Gospel. The ex- 
ternal evidence strongly points this 
way. The section is wanting in $B and 
in Syr. Sin. Jerome states (Ep. cxx., 
quaest. 3) that it was wanting in nearly 
all Greek copies (‘omnibus Graecis 
libris pene"), and the testimony of 
Eusebius is to the same effect. The in- 
ternal evidence of style confirms the 
impression made by the external : charac- 
teristic words of Mk. wanting, words 
not elsewhere found in the Gospel 
occurring (¢.g., €0ed0y, v. 11), the narra- 
tive a meagre, colourless summary, a 
composition based on the narratives of 
the other Gospels, signs ascribed to 
believers, some of which wear an apoc- 
typhal aspect (vide ver. 18), Some, in 
spite of such considerations, still regard 
these verses as an integral part of Mk.’s 
work, but for many the question of 
present interest is: what account is to 
be given of them, viewed as an indubi- 
table addendum by another hand? Who 
wrate this conclusion, when, and with 


7—II1. 
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9. “Avactas 8€ mpwt mpdryq ocaBBdtou épdvy mpatov Mapia ri 


MaySadnvq, af’ fs! exBeBAyjxer emrd Saipdvea. 


10. ékeivy 


topeuOeion, dijyyerke Tors pet adtTod yevopevors, tevOodor Kat 


KNatouce 
lawrap ns in CDL 33 (W.H.). 


what end in view? We wait for the 
final answers to these questions, but 
important contributions have recently 
been made towards a solution of the pro- 
blem. In an Armenian codex of the 
Gospels, written in 986 a.p., the close 
of Mk. (vv. 9-20), separated by a space 
from what goes before to show that it is 
distinct, has written above it: ‘Of the 
Presbyter Aristion,” as if to suggest that 
he is the author of what follows. (Vide 
Expositor, October, 1893. Aristion, the 
Author of the last Twelve Verses of Mark, 
by F. C. Conybeare, M.A.) More 
recently Dr. Rohrbach has taken up this 
fact into his interesting discussion on 
the subject already referred to (vide on 
Mt. xxviii. 9, 10), and appreciated its sig- 
nificance in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a four-gospel Canon by certain 
Presbyters of Asia Minor in the early 
part of the second century. His hypo- 
thesis is that in preparing this Canon 
the Presbyters felt it necessary to bring 
the Gospels into accord, especially in 
reference to the resurrection, that in 
their preaching all might say the same 
thing on that vital topic. In performing 
this delicate task, the fourth Gospel was 
taken as the standard, and all the other 
Gospels were to a certain extent altered 
in their resurrection sections to bring 
them into line with its account. In Mt. 
and Lk. the change made was slight, 
simply the insertion in the former of two 
verses (xxviii. 9, 10), and in the latter of 
one (xxiv. 12). In Mk., on the other 
hand, it amounted to the removal of the 
original ending, and the substitution for 
it of a piece taken from a writing by 
Aristion the Presbyter, mentioned by 
Papias. The effect of the changes, if 
not their aim, was to take from Peter 
the honour of being the first to see the 
risen Lord, and from Galilee that of 
being the exclusive theatre of the 
Christophanies. It is supposed that the 
original ending of Mk. altogether ig- 
nored the Jerusalem appearances, and 
represented Jesus, in accordance with 
the statement of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5), 
as showing Himself (in Galilee) first to 
Peter, then to the Twelve. The in- 
ference is based partly on Mk. xvi. 7, 


II. Kdxetvor dxovcavtes Ste Lf kal e0edOn Sm adtijs 


and partly on the relative section of the 


. Gospel of Peter, which, following pretty 


closely Mk.’s account as far as ver. 8, goes 
on to tell how the Twelve found their way 
sad of heart to their old homes, and re- 
sumed their old occupations. In all this 
Rohrbach, a pupil of Harnack’s, is simply 
working out a hint thrown out by his 
master in his Dogmengeschichte, vol. i., 
p- 346, 3 Ausg. It would be premature 
to accept the theory as proved, but it is 
certainly entitled to careful considera- 
tion, as tending to throw some light on 
an obscure chapter in the early history 
of the Gospels, and on the ending of the 
canonical Gospel of Mark in particular. 

Vv. g-20 may be divided into three 
parts corresponding more or less to 
sections in Yohn, Luke, and Matthew, 
and not improbably based on these; vv. 
Q-1I, answering to John xx. 14-18; vv. 
12-14, answering to Lk. xxiv. 13-35; 
vv. 15-18, answering to Mt. xxviii. 19. 
Vv. 19, 20 wind up with a brief reference 
to the ascension and the subsequent 
apostolic activity of the disciples. 

eVV. 9-11. dvagras 82 refers to Jesus, 
who, however, is not once named in the 
whole section, This fact with the 8é 
favours the hypothesis that the sectior 
is a fragment of a larger writing.—2pat 
apoety oa8.: whether these words are 
to be connected with avaoras, indicat- 
ing the time of the resurrection, or with 
épavy, indicating the time of the first 
appearance, cannot be decided (vide 
Meyer).—mwp@tov Mapiq +. M., first to 
Mary of Magdala, as in John (xx. 14).— 
map qs, etc.: this bit of information, 
taken from Lk. viii. 2, is added as if this 
woman were a stranger never mentioned 
before in this Gospel, a sure sign of 
another hand.—édavy, in this verse = 
appeared to, does not elsewhere occur 
in this sense.—Ver. 10. éxetvy, she, 
without emphasis, not elsewhere so 
used.—ropevdcioa: the simple verb 
mopeverOar, three times used in this 
section (vv. 12, 15), does not occur any- 
where else in this Gospel.—tois per’ 
avrov yevopevors: the reference is not 
to the disciples in the stricter sense who 
are called the Eleven (ver. 14), but to 
the friends of Jesus generally, an ex- 
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hmlotnoov. 12. Metd 8€ tadta Sucly ef adtav mepiratovow 
epavepdOn év érépg popdhij, wopevopdvors eis dypdv. 13. KaKElvor 
GirehOdvtes Gmyyyeikay Tots ovmois: ob8e exeivors emicteucay. 
14. “Yotepov! dvaxepévois aitois tots evdexa ehavepddn, Kal 
dve(dice Thy dmortiav abtav Kat oxdAnpoxapdiav, St. Tots Oeaca- 
pévors adtov éynyeppévov? ok émiotevcay. 15. Kat elev adtois, 
“ Tlopeudévres eis Tov Kdopov dmravta, knpugate Td ebayyehiov Tdon 
Th xtive. 16. 6 motedoas kal Bamricbels cwOnoera- 6 Se 
dmuotyoas KaTaxpiOyjceTat. 17. onpeta S€ Tois mortedoact TadTa 
mapakohoudyce §+ év TO dvépart pou Saipdvia éxBadodat> yAdocats 
Aadnjooucr kawats*+ 18. Shers dpodor’ Kav Oavdowudy Te miwowy, ob 


ph adrods BrAdwer5+ emt dppdotous xelpas émOycouc, kal Kahds 


a” 
é€ouow. 


1 ADX al. add Se after vorepov. 


2 ACA add ex vexpov after eynyeppevov (W.H. brackets). 
3 axodovOyoet Tavta in CL (W.H. text; asin T.R. margin), 
4CLA omit kawats, and have in this place kat ev tats xepoww (W.H. text, 


brackets, with katvats in margin). 


5 BXaym in ACLA al. (Tisch. W.H. T-.R. only in minusc.), 


pression not elsewhere occurring in any 
of the Gospels.—Ver. 11. é@8ed@y, was 
seen. This verb, used again in ver. 14, 
is foreign to Mk., as is also a&mucreiv, 
also twice used here (qrloryoay, ver. I1; 
amiotioas, ver. 16). 

Vv. 12-14. peta 8¢ tatra, afterwards 
(only here in Mk.) ; vaguely introducing 
a second appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem.—dvoly é& aitév, to 
two of the friends of Jesus previously 
referred to, not of the Eleven. Cf. with 
Lk. xxiv. 13. It is not only the same 
fact, but the narrative here seems 
borrowed from Lk.—év érépq popdg, in 
a different form. Serving no purpose 
here, because the fact it accounts for, 
the non-recognition of Jesus by the two 
disciples (Lk. xxiv. 16), is not mentioned. 
—els dypév: for els kopnv in Lk. The 
use of davepotobar in the sense of being 
manifested to, in ver. 12, is peculiar to 
this section (again in ver. 14).—Ver. 14. 
torepov, at a later time; vague indica- 
tion, here only. It is difficult to identify 
this appearance with any one mentioned 
in the other Gospels. What follows in 
ver, 15, containing the final commission, 
seems to point to the farewell appear- 
ance in Galilee (Mt. xxviii. 16), but the 
dvaxeipévors (ver. 14) takes us to the 
scene related in Lk, xxiv. 36-43, though 
more than the Eleven were present on 
that occasion, The suggestion has been 


made (Meyer, Weiss, etc.) that the 
account here blends together features 
taken from various appearances. The 
main points for the narrator are that 
Jesus did appear to the Eleven, and that 
He found them in an unbelieving mood. 

Vv. 15-18. The Commission (Mt. 
xxviii. 18-20).—els tov Kécpov Grayra, 
added to Mt.’s wopevOévres.—xypvtare 
7. ev.: this more specific and evangelic 
phrase replaces Mt.’s padyntevoare, and 
mdoy TH] KtTloes gives more emphatic 
expression to the universal destination of 
the Gospel than Mt.’s wdavra ra evy.— 
Ver. 16 is a poor equivalent for Mt.’s 
reference to baptism, insisting as it does, 
in an ecclesiastical spirit, on the necessity 
of baptism rather than on its significance 
as an expression of the Christian faith in 
God the Father, Son, and Spirit. Jesus 
may not have spoken as Mt. reports, but 
the words put into His mouth .by the 
first evangelist are far more worthy of the 
Lord than those here ascribed to Him. 
—Ver. 17. Here also we find a great 
lapse from the high level of Mt.’s version 
of the farewell words of Jesus: signs, 
physical charisms, and thaumaturgic 
powers, taking the place of the spiritual 
presence of the exalted Lord. Casting 
out devils represents the evangelic 
miracles; speaking with tongues those of 
the apostolic age; taking up venomous 
serpents and drinking deadly poison 
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19. “O pev ody Kupuos,! pera 7d Nadfjoat adtois, dvehihOn els Tov 
odpavdy, kal éxdbioev ék SektGv Tod Ocod* 20. exetvor Se efehOdvres 


€xnpugav mavtaxod, tod Kupiou ouvepyoirtos, kat tov Adyov BeBasody- 


Tos 81d Tay éraxohouSouyTwy onpetur. 


*Apay.? 


1 CLA have Inaous after Kuptos (W.H. brackets), 
? Auny is found in CLA among other uncials (W.H. marg.). 


seem to introduce us into the twilight of 
apocryphal story. Healing of the sick 
by laying on of hands brings us back to 
apostolic times. @avdo.poy is a Gr. 
dey. 

Vv. 19, 20. The story ends with a 
brief notice of the ascension of the Lord 
Jesus on the one hand (péy), and of the 


apostolic activity of the Eleven on the 
other (82). Lk., who means to tell the 
story of the acts of the Apostles at 
length, contents himself with reporting 
that the Eleven returned from Bethany, 
his scene of parting, to Jerusalem, not 
with sadness but with joy, there to 
worship and wait. 


TO KATA 


AOTKAN 


ATION EYATTEAION. 


I. x. *EMEIAHNEP woddol éenexelpyoav avatdtac8ar Sinynow 


mepl Tov temAnpopopypevwy 


Cuapter I, Tue Earty History. 
Vv. 1-4. The preface.—Ver. 1. dwed- 
fwep: three particles, émwel, 84, aep, 
blended into one word, implying that 
the fact to be stated is well known (8%), 
important (wep), and important as a 
reason for the undertaking on hand 
(éaret) = seeing, as is well known. Hahn 
thinks the word before us is merely a 
temporal not a causal particle, and that 
Luke means only to say that he is not 
the first to take such a task on hand. 
But why mention this unless because it 
entered somehow into his motives for 
writing? It might do so in various 
ways: as revealing a widespread im- 
pulse to preserve in writing the evangelic 
memorabilia, stimulating him to do the 
same; as meeting an extensive demand 
for such writings on the part of Chris- 
tians, which appealed to him also; as 
showing by the number of such writings 
that no one of them adequately met the 
demand, or performed the task in a final 
manner, and that therefore one more 
attempt was not superfluous. "EweSijrep, 
a good Greek word, occurs here only in 
N. T.—+odAol: not an exaggeration, 
but to be taken strictly as implying 
extensive activity in the production of 
rudimentary ‘‘Gospels”. The older 
exegetes understood the word as re- 
ferring to heretical or apocryphal gospels, 
of course by way o! censure. This view 
is abandoned by recent commentators, 
for whom the question of interest rather 
is: were Mt.’s Logia and Mk.’s Gospel 
among the earlier contributions which 
Lk, had in his eye? ‘This question 
cannot be decided by exegesis, and 
answers vary according to the critical 
theories of those who discuss the topic. 
All that need be said here is that there is 


év tpiv mpaypdrov, 2. kabas trapé- 


no apparent urgent reason for excluding 
Mt. and Mk. from the crowd of early 
essayists.—émexeipnoav, took in hand; 
hereand in Acts ix. 29, xix.13. Itisa vox 
ambigua, and might or might not imply 
blame = attempted and did not succeed, 
or attempted and accomplished their 
task. It is not probable that emphatic 
blame is intended. On the other hand, 
it is not likely that éqey. is a mere ex- 
pletive, and that éwex., avatafac@ar is 
simply = averatavto, as, after Casaubon, 
Palairet, Raphel, etc., maintained. The 
verb contains a gentle hint that in some 
respects finality had not yet been reached, 
which might be said with all due respect 
even of Mt.’s Logia and Mk.’s Gospel, — 
QvatdgagGar Siyynouv, to set forth in 
order a narrative; the expression points 
to a connected series of narratives 
arranged in some order (rd§ts), topical 
or chronological, rather than to isolated 
narratives, the meaning put on Siqyyors 
by Schleiermacher. Both verb and noun 
occur here only in N. T.—7ept... 
mpayparwy indicates the subject of these 
narratives. The leading term in this 
phrase is mwewA\npodopypévev, about the 
meaning of which interpreters are much 
divided. The radical idea of mAnpodopéw 
(wAHpys, dépw) is to bring or make full. 
The special sense will depend on the 
matter in reference to which the fulness 
takes place. It might be in the region 
of fact, in which case the word under 
consideration would mean ‘become a 
completed series,’ and the whole phrase 
‘concerning events which now lie before 
us as a complete whole”’, This view is 
adopted by an increasing number of 
modern commentators (vide R. V.). Or 
the fulness may be in conviction, in 
which case the word would mean “ most 
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surely believed” (A. V.). This sense of 
complete conviction occurs several times 
min N. LP. (Rom. iv. 22, Heb. vi. 11, 
x. 22), but with reference to persons not 
to things. A very large number of in- 
terpreters, ancient and modern, take the 


word here in this sense (‘* bei uns 
beglaubigten,” Weizsacker). Holtz., 
H. C., gives both without deciding 


between them (“‘vollgeglaubten oder voll- 
brachten’’), Neither meaning seems 
quite what is wanted. The first is too 
vague, and does not indicate what the 
subject-matter is. The second is ex- 
plicit enough as to that = the matters 
which form the subject of Christian 
belief; but one hardly expects these 
matters to be represented as the subject 
of sure belief by one whose very aim in 
writing is to give further certainty con- 
cerning them (aa¢dXevav, ver. 4). What 
if the sphere of the fulness be knowledge, 
and the meaning of the clause: ‘ con- 
cerning the things which have become 
widely known among us Christians”’? 
Then it would be plain enough what 
was referred to. Then also the phrase 
would point out the natural effect of the 
many evangelic mnarratives—the uni- 
versal diffusion of a fair acquaintance 
with the leading facts of Christ’s life. 
But have we any instance of such use of 
the word ?—)npodopia is used in re- 
ference to understanding and knowledge 
‘in Col. ii. 2, Then in modern Greek 
w\npodope means to inform, and as the 
word is mainly Hellenistic in usage, 
and may belong to the popular speech 
preserved throughout the centuries, tov 
mew. may mean, “those things of 
which information has been given” 
(Geldart, The Modern Greek Language, 
p. 186), or those things generally known 
among Christians as such. 

Ver. 2. Ka@ds implies that the basis 
of these many written narratives was the 
mapdSoais of the Apostles, which, by 
contrast, and by the usual meaning of 
the word, would be mainly though not 
necessarily exclusively oval (might in- 
clude, ¢.g.,the Logia of Mt.).— ot . . . Tod 
Adyou describes the Apostles, the ulti- 
mate source of information, as men 
«who had become, or been made, eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word”’. 
Both airéar. and twyp. may be con- 
nected with tod Adyov, understood to 
mean the burden of apostolic preaching 
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im. iv. 


*rapnkohoulnkéte avwlev waow dxpiBas, 6; 2 Tim. 


iil. 10. 


= the facts of Christ’s earthly history. 
Eye-witnesses of the facts from the 
beginning (adm dpxijs), therefore com- 
petent to state them with authority; 
servants of the word including the facts 
(= “all that Jesus began both to do and 
to teach”), whose very business it was to 
telate words and facts, and who there- 
fore did it with some measure of fulness. 
Note that the qpiv after mapédSocav im- 
plies that Lk. belonged to the second 
generation (Meyer, Schanz). Hahn in- 
fers from the qpiv in ver. 1 that Lk. 
was himself an eye-witness of Christ’s 
public ministry, at least in its later stage. 

Ver. 3. 80g xapol: modestly intro- 
ducing the writer’s purpose. He puts 
himself on a level with the qoAAol, and 
makes no pretensions to superiority, 
except in so far as coming after them, 
and more comprehensive inquiries give 
him naturally an advantage which makes 
his work not superfluous.—rapyKolov- 
Onxdéts Gv. w.: having followed (in my 
inquiries) all things from the beginning, 
i.¢., not of the public life of Jesus (am’ 
G&pxijs, ver. 2), but of His life in this 
world. The sequel shows that the start- 
ing point was the birth of John. This 
process of research was probably gone 
into antecedent to the formation of his 
plan, and one of the reasons for its 
adoption (Meyer, also Grimm, Das 
Proémium des Lukasevangelium in Fahr- 
bicher f. deutsche Theologie, 1871, p. 
48. Likewise Calvin; omnibus exacte 
pervestigatis), not merely undertaken 
after the plan had been formed (Hahn). 
—axptBas, Kabetijs o. yp. explain how 
he desired to carry out his plan: he 
wishes to be exact, and to write in an 
orderly manner (xade§js here only in 
N. T., épeéfs in earlier Greek). Chrono- 
logical order aimed at (whether success- 
fully or not) according to many (Meyer, 
Godet, Weiss, Hahn). Schanz main- 
tains that the chronological aim applies 
only to the great turning points of the 
history, and not to all details; a very 
reasonable view. These two adverbs, 
dxp., ka., may imply a gentle criticism of 
the work of predecessors, Observe the 
historical spirit implied in all Lk. tells 
about his literary plan and-methods: 
inquiry, accuracy, order, aimed at at 
least; vouchers desired for all statements. 
Lk, is no religious romancer, who will 
invent at will, and say anything that 
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suits his purpose. It is quite compatible 
with this historic spirit that Lk. should 
be influenced in his narrations by re- 
ligious feelings of decorum and reverence, 
and by regard to the edification of his 
first readers. That his treatment of 
materials bearing on the characters of 
Jesus and the Apostles reveals many 
traces of such influence will become 
apparent in the course of the exposition. 
—kpdtiote Ocdptre. The work is to be 
written for an individual who may per- 
haps have played the part of patronus 
libri, and paid the expenses of its pro- 
duction. The epithet xpdtiote may 
imply high official position (Acts xxiii, 
26, xxvi. 25). On. this see Grotius. 
Grimm thinks it expresses only love and 
friendship. 

Ver. 4. Indicates the practical aim: 
to give certainty in regard to matters of 
Christian beliefimzept Gv «. Adywv: an 
attraction, to be thus resolved: wept Tav 
Adyev ots Karnx7Ons- Adywv is best 
taken = matters (mpaypdtwv, ver. 1), 
histories (Weizsacker), not doctrines. 
Doubtless this is a Hebraistic sense, but 
that is no objection, for after all Lk, is 
a Hellenist and no pure Greek, and even 
in this preface, whose pure Greek has 
been so often praised, he is a Hellenist 
to alarge extent. (So Hahn, Einleitung, 
p. 6.) The subject of instruction for 
young Christians in those early years 
was the teaching, the acts, and the ex- 
perience of Jesus: their “catechism” 
historic not doctrinal.—xarnx7Oqs: is 
this word used here in a_ technical 
sense = formally and systematically in- 
structed, or in the general sense of “‘ have 
been informed more or less correctly ” ? 
(So Kypke.) The former is more pro- 
bable. The verb (from xara, hyxéw) is 
mainly Hellenistic in usage, rare in pro- 
fane authors, not foundinO. T. TheN.T. 
usage, confined to Lk. and Paul, points 
to regular instruction (vide Rom. ii, 18). 

This preface gives a lively picture of 
the intense, universal interest felt by the 
early Church in the story of the Lord 
Jesus: Apostles constantly telling what 
they had seen and heard; many of their 


hearers taking notes of what they said 
for the benefit of themselves and others: 
through these gospelets acquaintance 
with the evangelic history circulating 
among believers, creating a thirst for 
more and yet more; imposing on such a 
man as Luke the task of preparing a 
Gospel as full, correct, and well arranged 
as possible through the use of all avail- 
able means—previous writings or oral 
testimony of surviving eye-witnesses. 

Vv. 5-25. The birth of the Baptist 
announced, From the long prefatory 
sentence, constructed according to the 
tules of Greek syntax, and with some 
pretensions to classic purity of style, we 
pass abruptly to the Protevangelium, 
the prelude to the birth of Christ, con- 
sisting of the remainder of this chapter, 
written in Greek which is Hebraistic in 
phrase and structure, and Jewish in its 
tone ofpiety. The evangelist here seems 
to have at command an Aramaic, Jewish- 
Christian source, which he, as a faith- 
ful collector of evangelic memorabilia, 
allows to speak for itself, with here and 
there an editorial touch. 

Vv. 5-7. The parents of Fohn.— 
éyévero, there was, or there lived.—ty 
Taig H, etc.; in the days, the reign, of 
Herod, king of Judaea. Herod died 
750 a.c., and the Christian era begins 
with 753 a.c. This date is too late b 
three or four years.—é§ ébnpeplas AB. 
ébypepfa (a noun formed from énpé- 
ptos -ov, daily, lasting for a day), not in 
profane authors, here and in ver. 8 in 
N. T., in Sept., in Chron. and Nehemiah, 
= (1) a service lasting fora day, or for 
days—a week ; (2) a class of priests per- 
forming that service. The priests were 
divided into twenty-four classes, the 
organisation dating according to the 
tradition in Chronicles (x Chron, xxiv.) 
from the time of David. The order of 
Abia was the eighth (x Chron. xxiv. Pu 
Josephus (Ant., vii., 14, 7) uses énpepts 
and warpla to denote a class. On the 
priesthood and the temple worship and 
the daily service, consult Schiirer’s His- 
tory, Div. ii., vol. i., pp. 207-298.—yuvi}: 
a daughter of Aaron; John descended 
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from priestly parents on both sides.— 
Ver. 6. S{xatot: an O. T. term, and ex- 
_ pressing an O. T. idea of piety and good- 
ness, as unfolded in the following clause, 
which is Hebrew in speech as in senti- 
ment: walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances (equivalent terms, not to 
be distinguished, with Calvin, Bengel, 
and Godet, as moral and ceremonial) 
blameless (relatively to human judgment). 
—Ver. 7. kat ovx jv, etc.: childless, a 
calamity from the Jewish point of view, 
and also a fact hard to reconcile with 
the character of the pair, for the Lord 
loveth the righteous, and, according to 
O. T. views, He showed His love by 
granting prosperity, and, among other 
blessings, children (Ps. cxxviii.)—xaOért: 
a good Attic word: in Lk.’s writings only 
in N. T. = seeing, inasmuch as.—poBe- 
Byxdres év tT. Hp.: “advanced in days,” 
Hebraistic for the classic ‘‘ advanced in 
age” (rhv 4Atxtav) or years (rots erect): 
childless, and now no hope of children. 

Vv. 8-10. Hope preternaturally re- 
vived.—tv 7 teparevew: Zechariah was 
serving his week in due course, and it 
fell to his lot on a certain day to per- 
form the very special service of burning 
incense in the holy place. A great 
occasion in a priest’s life, as it might 
never come to him but once (priests said 
to be as many as 20,000 in our Lord’s 
time). ‘‘ The most memorable day in 
the life of Zechariah ” (Farrar, C. G. T.). 
—Ver. 9. kata 7d Bos is to be connected 
with @Aayxe : casting lots, the customary 


manner of settling who was to have the 
honour.—eioeGav is to be connected 
with @upidcar, not with €Aaxs. The 
meaning is that entering the sanctuary 
was the necessary preliminary to offer- 
ing incense: in one sense a superfluous 
remark (Hahn), yet worth making in 
view of the sacredness of the place. A 
great affair to get entrance into the 
vaés.—Ver. 10. mAOos: there might be 
a crowd within the temple precincts at 
the hour of prayer any day of the week, 
not merely on Sabbath or on a feast day 
“dies solennis, et fortasse sabbatum,” 


engel). 
Vv. 11-17. A celestial visitant.—Ver. 
II. @0y; the appearance very par- 


ticularly described, the very position of 
the angel indicated: on the right side of 
the altar of incense; the south side, the 
propitious side say some, the place of 
honour say others. The altar of incense 
is called, with reference to its function, 
Ovpiarfipioy in Heb. ix. 3.—Ver. 12. 
érapdy6y describes the state of mind 
generally = perturbed, $éBos specifically. 
Yet why afraid, seeing in this case, as 
always, the objective appearance answers 
to the inward state of mind? This fear of 
the divine belongs to O. T. piety.—Ver. 
13. Sénors: all prayed at that hour, there- 
fore of course the officiating priest. The 
prayer of Zechariah was very. special— 
Sénous implies this as compared with 
mpocevyy, vide Trench, Synonyms—and 
very realistic: for offspring. Beneath 
the dignity of the occasion, say some 
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interpreters ; a very superficial criticism. 
True to human nature and to O, T. piety, 
and not unacceptable to God. That the 
prayer was for offspring appears from the 
angelic message, objective and subjective 
corresponding, —yevvyoet, shall bear; 
originally to beget.—’lwavvyv: the name 
already mentioned to inspire faith in the 
reality of the promise: meaning, God is 
gracious.—Ver, 14. yapd, dyadXiacts, 
a joy, an exultation; joy in higher, 
highest degree : joy over a son late born, 
and such a son as he will turn out to be. 
—oAdol: a joy not merely to parents 
as a child, but to many as a man.—Ver. 
15. peyas, a great man before the 
Lord; not merely in God’s sight = true 
greatness, but indicating the sphere or 
type of greatness: in the region of ethics 
and religion.—«al olvov, etc., points to 
the external badge of the moral and re- 
ligious greatness; abstinence as a mark 
of consecration and separation —a 


devotee.—olxepa = za a) 2] (not Greek), 


strong drink, extracted from any kind of 
fruit but grapes (here only in N. T.).— 
Mvevparos ‘Aylov : in opposition to wine 
and strong drink, as in Eph. v. 18. But 
the conception of the Holy Spirit, formed 
from the Johannine type of piety, is very 
different from that of St. Paul, or 
suggested by the life of our Lord.—Ver. 
16 describes the function of the Baptist. 
—tmiortpéer: repentance, conversion, 


his great aim and watchword.—Ver. 
17. ‘mpoedevoerar év. a.: not a refer- 
ence to John’s function as forerunner of 
Messiah, but simply a description of his 
prophetic character. He shall go before 
God (and men) = be, in his career, an 
Elijah in spirit and power, and function; 
described in terms recalling Malachi 
iv. 6. 

Vv. 18-20. Zechariah doubts. The 
angel’s dazzling promise of a son, and 
even of ason with such a career, might 
be but a reflection of Zechariah’s own 
secret desire and hope; yet when his 
day-dream is objectified it seems too 
good and great to be true. This also is 
true to human nature, which alternates 
between high hope and deep despair, 
according as faith or sense has the upper 
hand.—Ver. 19. daroxpiOels : the very 
natural scepticism of Zechariah is treated 
as a fault.—TaBpujA: the naming of 
angels is characteristic of the later stage 
of Judaism (vide Daniel viii, 16, x. 21).— 
Ver. 20. otiwréy kal p75. X., silent and 
not able to speak; a temporary dumb- 
ness the sign asked, a slight penalty; © 
not arbitrary, however, rather the almost 
natural effect of his state of mind—a 
kind of prolonged stupefaction resulting 
from a promise too great to be believed, yet 
pointing toa boon passionately desired.— 


av@ dv: a phrase of Lk. ="Vttipg non, 
because, (Also in 2 Thess, ii. 10.) Bs 
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Vv. 21-22. The people without.—mpoc- 
Soxav, waiting; they had to wait. The 
priest was an unusually long time with- 
in, something uncommon must have 
happened. The thought likely to occur 
was that God had slain the priest as un- 

‘worthy. The Levitical religion a re- 
ligion of distance from God and of fear. 
So viewed in the Epistle to the Heb- 
rews. Illustrative quotations from Talmud 
in Winsche, Beitrdge, p. 413.—Ver. 22. 
émtactav: from his dazed look they 
inferred that the priest had seen a 
vision (chap. xxiv. 23, 2 Cor. xii. 1).— 
Stavedwv: making signs all he could do; 
he could not bless them, ¢.g., if that was 
part of his duty for the day, or explain 
his absence (here only). 

Vv. 23-25. Returns home. The week 
of service over, Zechariah went back to 
his own house.—Acttovpyias : in Biblical 
Greek used in reference to priestly ser- 
vice ; elsewhere of public service rendered 
by a citizen at his own expense or of any 
sort of service.—Ver. 24. mepiéxpupev: 
hid herself entirely (qept), here only; 
éxpvBov: alate form of 2nd aorist. Why, 
not said, nor whether her husband told 
her what had happened to him.—pfjvas 
mévre; after which another remarkable 


‘event happened. Whether she appearea 


openly thereafter is not indicated. 
Possibly not (J. Weiss).—émetSev: here 
and in Acts iv. 29 = took care, the 
object being adedetvy +d Sv. p. = to re- 
move my reproach: keenly felt by a 
Jewish woman. év is understood before 
ats (Bornemann, Scholia). 

Vv. 26-38. The announcement to 
Mary.—Ver. 26. Nafapér: the original 
home of Joseph and Mary, not merely 
the adopted home as we might infer from 
Mt. ii. 23.—Ver. 27. é§ otxov A.: 
Mary, Joseph, or both? Impossible to 
be sure, though the repetition of 
map@évov in next clause (instead of 
avrijs) favours the reference to Joseph.— 
Ver. 28. yaipe, Kexapitwopevy: ave 
plena gratid, Vulg., on which Farrar 
(C. G. T.) comments : “ not gratia plena, 
but gratia cumulata’’; much graced or 
favoured by God.—xapuiréw is Hellenistic, 
and is found, besides here, only in Eph. i. 
6 in N. T.—é6 Kupios peta cod, the 
Lord (Jehovah) is or be with thee, éorl 
or rw understood ; the two renderings 
come practically to the same thing.— 
Ver. 29. Serapdx9y: assuming that 
t8otoa (T.R.) is no part of the true 
text, Godet thinks that Mary saw nething, 
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eddoynpévn od év yuvartiv.”1 29. ‘H 82 iBodca SierapdxOn emi 
7 byw abrod,? kal SeAoyiLero wotamds ely 5 domacpds obtos. 
30. Kai etrev 5 Gyyedos aidth, “Mh ood, Mapidp- eipes yap 
xdpw wapd To Gch. 31. Kal iSod, cuddyWy ev yaorpl, kal réEy 
vidv, kal Kadécers Td dvopa abtod “Incodv. 32. obtds Eotar péyas, 
kal vids bpictou KrnOjcerar: Kal Sdce adtd Kdpios 6 Oeds Tov 
Opsvov Aafid tod matpds adtod, 33. Kat Bacwdedoer emt tov ofkoy 
"lakdB eis Tods aidvas, Kal THs Bacidetas adtod odk eorat TéAos.” 
34. Ele S¢ Mapidp mpds tov Gyyedov, “Mas Ector tobro, émel 
&vSpa od ywdonw;” 35. Kat doxpileis 6 Gyyehos efmev airi, 
“Tlvedpa “Aytoy émehedoerar emt o¢, Kal Sdvapis dpiorou émoxidce 


Vevioynp. . . . yuvatéww comes from ver. 42; wanting in NBL. 
2¥For wovca .. - avtov NBDL have ewe t. A. SterapaxOy (Tisch., W.H.). 


and that it was only the word of the 
angel that disturbed her. It is certainly 
the latter that is specified as the cause 
of trouble. The salutation troubled 
her because she felt that it meant some- 
thing important, the precise nature of 
which (qworamés) did not appear. And 
yet on the principle that in supernatural 
experiences the subjective and the ob- 
jective correspond, she must have had a 
guess.—Ver. 31. ‘“Ingoty: no interpre- 
tation of the name here as in Mt. i. 21; 
a comnion Jewish name, not necessarily 
implying Messianic functions. There 
may have been ordinary family reasons 
for its use.—Ver. 32 foreshadows the 
future of the child.—péyas, applied also 
to John, ver. 15.—KAnOryjoerat, shall be 
called = shall be.—riv @pdvov A. 71. 
matpos a.: the Messiah is here con- 
ceived in the spirit of Jewish expectation: 
a son of David, and destined to restore 
his kingdom.—Ver. 34 : Mary’s per- 
plexity, how a mother and yet a virgin! 
J. Weiss points out that this perplexity 
on the part of a betrothed woman is 
surprising. Why not assume, as a 
matter of course, that the announce- 
ment had reference to a child to be born 
as the fruit of marriage with the man to 
whom she was betrothed? ‘ These 
words betray the standpoint of Lk., who 
knows what is coming (ver. 35).”’ J. 
Weiss in Meyer.—Ver. 35. vevpa 
Ayvov: without the article because a 
proper name =the well-known Holy 
Spirit, say some (Meyer, Farrar), but 
more probably because the purpose is 
not to indicate the person by whom, 
etc., but the kind of influence: spirit as 
opposed to flesh, holy in the sense of 


separation from all fleshly defilement 
Hofmann, J. Weiss, Hahn).—8vvapis 
uplorov: the power of the Most High, 
also without article, an equivalent for 
a. &., and more definite indication of the 
cause, the power of God. Note the use 
of tpueros as the name of God in ver. 
32, here, and in ver. 76. Feine 
(Vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas, 
p- 17) includes 6 tioros, 6 Suvards 
(i. 49), 6 Seomdrys (ii. 29), 6 KUptos (i. 
6,9, I1, etc.), all designations of God, 
among the instances of a Hebraistic 
vocabulary characteristic of chaps. i. 
and ii, The first epithet recurs in vi. 
35 in the expression ‘sons of the 
Highest,” applied to those who live 
heroically, where Mt. has “ children of 
your Father in heaven”’,—émedevoerat, 
éwickidoer: two synonyms delicately 
selected to express the divine substitute 
for sexual intercourse. Observe the 
parallelism here: ‘sign of the exaltation 
of feeling. The language becomes a 
chant,” Godet. Some find poetry 
throughout these two first chapters of 
Lk. ‘These songs , . . doubtless re- 
present reflection upon these events by 
Christian poets, who put in the mouths 
of the angels, the mothers and the 
fathers, the poems which they com- 
posed” (Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Gospels, p. 42, Even the address of 
Gabriel to Zechariah in the temple, 
i. 13-17, is, he thinks, such a poem).— 
Td yevvapevoy Gytov, the holy thing— 
holy product of a holy agency—which is 
being, or about to be, generated = the 
embryo, therefore appropriately neuter. 
—vids Geot, Son of God; not merely 
because holy, but because brought into 
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gor 8d Kal Td yervdpevoy Syrov KAnOycerar Yids Ocod. 36. nal 
iSod, "EtodBer 4} ouyyeriis! cou, Kal adth ouverAnpuia® uidv éy 
yipg® adris: Kat oftos phy exros early adti Ti Kaounérg 
oteipa 37+ St. odx dduvaryce. mapa To Och* wav pijpa.” 
38. Etwe S¢ Mapidp, “180d, 4 Soddn Kupiou- yévourd pow Kata 
+d pipd cou.” Kal dmfdGev dm’ adtis 6 dyyedos. 

39. "Avactaca Sé Mapidp év tals Hpépats Tadrars éropedby eis 
Thy dpeuhy peta ooudijs, eis modu *lodda, 40. Kat eionOev eis Tov 
otkoy Zaxapiou, kal jowdoato Thy “EXtodBer. 41. Kat éyéveto ds 
Hkoucey 4 “EtcdBer Tov dowacpsv ths Mapias,> éoxipryce 1d 
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1 suyyevis in SBDLA al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 ympet in all uncials. 


kowXla adtiis: Kal émdijobn Myvedpatos “Ayiou ¥ 


2 svverAndev in SBLE (W.H.). 
4 cov Ocov in RBDLE. 


5 cov ao. THs M. 4 EA. in $BCDLE and some cursives. 


being by the power of the Highest.— 
Ver. 36. «al tov, introducing a re- 
ference to Elizabeth’s case to help 
Mary’s faith.—ovyyevis, late form for 
ovyyevijs (T.R.), a blood relation, but 
of what degree not indicated, suggesting 
that Mary perhaps belonged to the tribe 
of Levi.—yhpet: Ionic form of dative for 
yipq (T.R.). Hellenistic Greek was an 
eclectic language, drawing from all 
dialects as from the poets, turning theix 
poetic expressions to the uses of prose.— 
xahoupévy: Elizabeth is described as 
one who is still being called barren, 
though six months gone in pregnancy, 


_ because people have had no means of 


knowing her state,—Ver. 37. 4advva- 
rioev: the verb means, in classic Greek, 
to be weak, of persons. In Sept. and 
N. T. (here and in Mt. xvii. 20) it means to 
be impossible, of things. Commentators 
differ as to whether we should render: no 
word of God shall be weak, inoperative, 
or no thing, with, on the part of, God, 


shall be impossible.—f7jpe = vai | may 


be rendered either word or thing. The 
reading mapa Tov Geo (BDL) seems to de- 
mand the former of the two translations. 
Field, Otium Nor., discusses this passage. 
Adopting the above reading, and adhering 
to the sense of aSuvar. in reference to 
things, he translates: “for from God no 
word (or no thing) shall be impossible”. 

Some recent critics find in this sec- 
tion two different views of the birth 
of Jesus, one implying natural pater- 
nity, the other supernatural causality, 
the former being the view in the 
original document, the other introduced 


by the evangelist, the former F¥ewish 
in its tendency of thought, the latter 
heathen-Christian. The subject is dis- 
cussed by Hillmann in Fahrb. fur prot. 
Theol., 1891, and Usener, Religions- 
geschictliche Untersuchungen, 1888. J. 
Weiss, in his ed. of Meyer, p. 303, 
note, seems inclined to favour this view, 
and to see in vv. 31-33 the one version, 
and in vv. 34, 35 the other, due to Lk. 
Against this view vide Feine, Vork. 
berlief. 

Vv. 39-45. Mary visits Elizabeth.— 
Ver. 39. év 7. 4. Tavrats in these (not 
those = éxetvais, A. V.) days = at the 
time of the angelic visit.—sera owov8ijs : 
no time lost, a most natural visit from 
one woman with a high hope, to another, 
a friend, in a similar state of mind.— 
els Thy dpewhy (xdpav, again ver. 65): 
into the hill country, referring to the 
southern hill country of Judah, Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim. Galilee had a hill 
country too. The expression has been 
supposed to point to the origin of Lk.’s 
document in Judaea (Hillmann).—els 
arddw *lovSa, to a city of Judah, not 
particularly named. Reland (Palaestina) 
conjectures that we should read Futta, 
the name of a priestly city mentioned 
twice in Joshua (xv. 55, xxi. 16).—Ver. 
41. éoxipryoe: commentators discuss 
the connection between the maternal 
excitement and the quickening of the 
child—which was cause and which effect. 
Let this and all other questions in re- 
ference to the movement denoted be 
passed over in respectful silence,—Ver. 
42. avebovycev : here onlyin N.T. The 
verb, with the following words, xpavyj 
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1 xpavyy in BL= (Tisch., W.H.). 
3 peyada in BDL (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 aus yeveas kat yeveas in BCLE 
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"Eiod Ber, 42. Kal dveddvyce puri} peyddy, kal elev, “ Edhoyy- 
pérm od év yuvarti, Kal edhoynpévos 6 Kapmds THs Kothias gov. 
43- Kal 1dBev jor todTo, tva EXOn } pyTHP Tod Kupiou pou mpds 
pe?; 44. i8od ydp, ds eyévero H wv Tod dowacpod cou eis TA 
Gtd pou, éoxiptnsey év dyahdidcer Td Bpehos ev TH Kovdia pou. 
45. Kal pakapia  motedoaca, Ott €orat * Tehelwors Tots NeAaAn- 
Pévors adty mapa Kupiou.” 

46. Kal elwe Mapidp, “™Meyaddver i Wuxy pou tov Kuptoy, 
47+ Kal hyohNace 7d tmveipd pou éml Ta Ged TH owripi pou- 
48. St éwéBdepev emt thy tateivwow tis SovAns adtod. tod 
ydp, dad tod viv paxapiodct pe macar al yeveat- 49. Ste éroinad 
por peyadeta® 6 Suvards, Kal Gytov Td dvoua adTod: 50. Kal Td 
eos aidtod eis yeveds yevedy* tots poBoupevors adtév. 51. éol- 
we Kpdtos év Bpaxiov, adtod~ Siecxdpmoey Swepnpdvous Savoia 
KapdSias adtay. 52. Kabeihe Suvdotas dd Opdvwr, Kai dpwoe 


Tamewous. 53. tewdvtas évéwd\noey dyabdy, nat mAouTodvtas 


2 eve in NB. 
peyodera (CAZ al.) occurs in Acts ii. 11. 
(Tisch., W.H.). 


peyaAp, point to an unrestrained utter- 
ance under the influence of irrepressible 
feeling, thoroughly true to feminine 
nature: ‘‘ blessed thou among women (a 
Hebrew superlative), and blessed the 
fruit of thy womb,” poetic parallelism 
again, answering to the exalted state of 
feeling. The reference to the Holy 
Spirit (in ver. 41) implies that Elizabeth 
spoke by prophetic inspiration.—Ver. 43. 
Wa €\@y: subjunctive instead of infin. 
with art., the beginning of a tendency, 
which ended in the substitution of va 
with the subjunctive for the infinitive in 
modern Greek.—Ver. 44. yap: implies 
that from the movement of her child 
Elizabeth inferred that the mother of 
the Lord stood before her.—Ver. 45. 
pakapla, here, as elsewhere, points to 
rare and high felicity connected with 
heroic moods and achievements.—étt, 
because or that, which? great conflict of 
Opinion among commentators, The 
former sense would make ért give the 
reason for calling Mary blessed = 
blessed because the things she hopes for 
will surely come to pass. The latter 
makes 871 indicate the object of faith = 
blessed she who believes that what God 
has said will come to pass, with possible 
allusion to her own husband’s failure in 
faith, 

Vv, 46-56. Mary’s song.—peyadvver : 


magnificat, Vulg., whence the ecclesias- 
tical name for this hymn, which has 
close affinities with the song of Hanna 
in 1 Sam. ii. t-10; variously regarded by 
critics: by some, ¢e.g., Godet and Hahn, 
as an extemporised utterance under in- 
spiration by Mary, by others asa rem- 
nant of old Jewish-Christian Hymnology 
(J. Weiss, etc.), by others still as a purely 
Jewish Psalm, lacking distinctively 
Christian features (Hillmann). There 
are certainly difficulties connected with 
the first view, ¢.g., the conventional 
phraseology and the presence of elements 
which do not seem to fit the special 
situation.—Wvyy, mvedpa: synonyms in 
parallel clauses.—Ver. 48, This verse 
and the two preceding form the first of 
four strophes, into which the song natur- 
ally divides. The first strophe expresses 
simply the singer’s gladness. The 
second (vv. 49-50) states its cause. The 
third (vv. 51-53) describes in gnomic 
aorists the moral order of the world, for 
the establishment of which God ever 
works in His holy and wise Providence, 
overturning the conventional order, 
scattering the proud, upsetting thrones, 
and exalting them of low degree, filling 
the hungry, and sending the rich away 
empty. It is this third part of the hymn 
which on first view seems least in keep- 
ing with the occasion. And yet on a 
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éEaéorerde Kevots. 54. dvteddBeto “lopayd matdds abtod, pyno- 
Ojvar édéous, 55. Kabws EAdAnoe Mpds Tods Tatépas Hua, TO 
"ABpadp kal TO oméppat. adtod eis Tov aidva.” 56, “Epewe 8 
Maptdp odv abri doet! pijvas tpeis: nal iméotpeper eis Tov olkor 
adTis. 

57- Ta S& "EdtodBer emdijo0n 5 xpdvos tod Texeiy abriy, Kat 
eéyévvnoev uidv> 58. Kal HKougay of meptorkor Kal of ovyyevets 
adrijs, Ste éyeydduve Képtos 7d Edeos abrod pet’ adrijs, Kal ouvé- 
xarpov airy. 59. Kal éyévero év rf dySdn tpépa,? HAOov meprtepeiy 
Td twatdSiov: Kal éxddouv adtd emt TO dvdpatt Tod matpds adtoi 
Zayapiav. 60. Kai dmoxpiletca a prtyp adrod eimev, © Odxi, 
GANA KAnOAceTaL “lwdvvys.” 


td ~ = A 
obSels ori év TH ouyyevela® cou, ds Kadetrat TH dvdpare TouTd.” 


61. Kat elroy mpds adtyy, “Ore 


62. *Evévevov 8€ 7G matpl adtod, Td Ti By Bédor Kadetobar abrdv.4 


1 os in BLE 1. 
3 ex THs ovyyeveras in SABCLAE= 33. 


large view this strophe exactly describes 
the constant tendency of Christ’s in- 
duence in the world: to turn things 
upside down, reverse judgments, and 
alter positions. The last strophe (vv. 
4, 55) sets forth the birth about to 

appen as a deed of divine grace to 
Israel.—Ver. 54. avreAdBero : laid hold 
of with a view to help, as in Isaiah xli. 
3, 9, Acts xx. 35, 1 Tim. vi. 2. Cf 
lmtAapBdverar, Heb. ii. 16.—pynoOyvar 
EAéous, xadds ékdAnoev: what is about 
_to happen is presented as fulfilling a pro- 
mise made to the Fathers long, long 
ago, but not forgotten by God, to whom 
1000 years, so far as remembering and 
being interested in promises are con- 
serned, are as one day.—r@ ‘ABpadp cat 
to a The construction is a little 
doubtful, and has been differently under- 
stood. It is perhaps simplest to take 
AB., etc., as the dative of advantage = 
to remember mercy for the benefht of 
Abraham and his seed. The passage is 
an echo of Micah vii. 20. 

Ver. 56. Mary returns to her home,— 
fuewe: the time of Mary’s sojourn 
with her kinswoman is given as ‘‘ about 
three months”. This would bring her 
departure near to the time of Elizabeth's 
confinement. Did she remain till the 
event was over? That is left doubtful. 

Vv. 57-66. Birth of fohn.—Vet. 57. 
érAjoOn, was fulfilled, the time for 
giving birth arrived in due course of 
nature.—Ver. 58. meplokor (rept, olKos), 
dwellers around, neighbours, here only in 


3 ey nPEpa TH oySoy in NBCDLE 33. 
4 avto in NBD 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


N. T., several timesin Sept. Named first 
because nearest; some of the relatives 
would be farther away and would arrive 
later. This gathering of neighbours and 
kinsfolk (ovyyevets) presents a “‘ gracious 
tableau of Israelite life,” Godet.—per’ 
avrys: a Hebraism = wpds abriv.— 
ovvéxatpoy a., they congratulated her: 
congratulabantur ei, Vulg.; or, better, 
they rejoiced with her (ver. 14).—Ver. 
59. 7Abov, on the eighth, the legal day, 
they came, to circumcise the child; i.e, 
those who were concerned in the function 
—the person who performed the opera- 
tion, and the relatives of the family.— 
éxdd\ouvv may be the imperfect of re- 
peated action = they took for granted by 
repeated expressions that the name was 
to be Zechariah, or the conative imper- 
fect indicating a wish which was frus- 
trated.—Ver. 60. ‘lwavvyns, Fokn; pre- 
sumably the mother had learned this 
from the father, by writing on a tablet 
as onthe present occasion. The older 
commentators (Meyer also) supposed a 
Divine revelation,—Ver. 61. ovyye- 
velas, kinsmanship. In Lk. only in 
N. T. Cf. Acts vii. 3, 14.—Ver. 62. 
évévevoy (here only in N. T.): they made 
signs, which seems to imply that 
Zechariah is supposed to be deaf as well 
as dumb. Various suggestions have 
been made to evade this conclusion ; 
e.g., that men are very apt to creat a 
dumb person as if he were also deaf 
(Bengel, De Wette, Godet); that they 
communicated by sigas instead of by 
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63. nat airjoas muvaxiSioy eyparpe, Méyav, “"lodvyns dott 7d Svopa 


abtod:” Kal €Badpacav mdvres. 


64. *Avedy@y Sé 7d oTdpa abtod 


Wapaxpha Kal t yAGooa aitod, Kal éddder eddoyay tov Gedy. 
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66 xal €evto mdvres of dxovcaytes ev TH Kapdia adtay, Aéyortes, 


“Ti dpa ts watSlov todTo erat ; ” 


Kat! yelp Kupiou tv per’ adtod. 


67. Kai Zayapias 6 wathp abtod émdjobn Mvedpatos “Ayiou, Kat 
mpoepyteuce,? Aéywr, 68. “Eddoyntés Kuptos 6 cds Tod “lopanh, 


i Ch. Hi, 38.070 emeoxdpato kal émoinoe 'AUtpwow 1 ad adtod- 69. Kat 


Heb. ix 


12, | ‘Hyetpe Kepas owryplas hiv, év 73% ofkw AaBid tod ® wadds adtod - 
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1 kat yap in BCDL (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 exrpod. in S$ABCL 1, 33. 


*Omit re SBCDL 33: also rov before wasr8o0s SNBDL; also tev after eyiwv 


NBLA 33. 


speech to spare the feelings of Elizabeth, 
whose judgment was being appealed 
from (Meyer); that a sign was all that 
was needed, Zechariah having heard all 
that was said (Bleek, J. Weiss, Hahn). 
—réd before the clause following—rt ay 
OéXor, viewed as a substantive, is very 
appropriate in a case where the question 
was not spoken but signalled.—av @é\ou: 
the optative with Gv, implies diverse 
possibilities; found in Lk.’s writings 
only in N. T.—Ver. 63.  mwvak(S.ov 
(dim. from wfvag), here only in N. T.: a 
little tablet probably covered with wax, 
used like a slate; pugillarem in Vulg.— 
Aéyov is used here, Hebrew fashion = to 
the effect.—typawe A¢dywv: hypallage pro 
ypédwv @\eye (Pricaeus) = he said by 
writing.—20avpacayv; they wondered, at 
this consent of the parents in giving a 
strange name, and felt there must be 
something under it—an omen.—Ver. 64. 
orépa, yAdooa: both connected with 
dvewyOn, though the idea of opening is 
applicable only to the former—a case of 
seugma. ‘The return of speech a second 
marvel or rather a third; (1) a child of 
old parents; (2) the singular name; (3) 
the recovery of speech, much marked, 
and commented on among the denizens 
of the hill country of Judah (8teAadetro). 
—$éBos, not terror, but religious awe in 
presence of the supernatural—charac- 
teristic of all simple people.—Ver, 66. 
tl dpa, etc.: what, in view of all these 
unusual circumstances, will this child 
come to? A most natural question. 
They felt sure all things portended an 
uncommon future for this child ; ‘* omina 


principiis inesse solent ”.—xat yap, etc. : 
a reflection of the evangelist justifying 
the wistful questioning of the hill folk = 
they might well ask, for indeed the hand 
of the Lord was with him. 

Vv. 67-79. The song of Zechariah, 
called from the first word of it in the 
Vulgate the Benedictus. It is usually 
divided into five strophes, but it is more 
obviously divisible into two main parts, 
vv. 67-75, vv. 76-79. (Briggs, The 
Messiah of the Gospels, calls these 
divisions strophes, thus recognising only 
two.) Hillmann (¥ahrb. f. prot. Theol., 
1891) regards the first part as a purely 
Jewish Psalm, having no reference to 
the birth of the Baptist; furnished with 
a preface, ver. 67, and an epilogue re- 
ferring to the Baptist as the forerunner 
of Jesus by the evangelist. J. Weiss (in 
Meyer) seems to accept this conclusion, 
only suggesting that the second part 
(vv. 76-79) might be in the source used 
by Lk., appended to the Psalm by the 
Jewish-Christian redactor. 

Ver. 67. émrpodytevoev, prophesied, 
when? At the circumcision, one naturally 
assumes. Hahn, however, connects the 
prophesying with the immediately pre- 
ceding words concerning the hand of the 
Lord being with the boy. That is, 
Zechariah prophesied when it began to 
appear that his son was to have a re- 
markable career.—Ver. 68. éreoxdéparo, 
visited graciously (vide on Mt. xxv. 36), 
occasionally used in Sept. in the sense 
of judicial visitation (Ps. Ixxxix. 33). 
Note the use of the aorist here, which 
runs through vv. 68-75, in vv. 76-79 


63—79. 
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tav abtod-) 71. cwrnpiay é éxOpdv suadv, nat éx yxeipds wdvTov 
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1 ex xetpos exPpov in BDL 33. 


2 wacais Tats npepats in BL and trys Lwys omitted in BCDL al. 
3 kat ov Se in NBCDL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 For mpo wpocwmov ${B Orig. have evwmiov (W.H.). 


5 SSBL have emoxewerar (W.H.). 


futures occur. The object of érecxéaro 
is latent in r@ Aa@ (Tov Aaéyv, cf. vii. 
16; Aads applied to Israel as the chosen 
people, €0vog to the other nations).—Ver. 
69. Képas o. = Baordelay, because kings 
were anointed with a horn of oil, or = 
Stvapiv, because in their horn all horned 
animals have their power (Euthy. Zig.) ; 
a thoroughly Hebrew symbol.—év otk 
A., pointing toa descendant of David, 
who has wrought signal deliverance for 
Israel. Ver. 70. aylwv: a predicate 
applied in reverence to the prophets, as 
to the apostles in Eph. iii. 5.—Ver. 71. 
gwrtnptay, in apposition with népas o., 
resuming and developing the thought 
interrupted by ver. 70, which is paren- 
theticaléy@pav, tev picovvTwev: not 
to be anxiously distinguished; poetic 
synonyms.—Ver. 72. ‘mo.ijoar: in effect 
epexegetical of salvation, though for- 
mally indicating the aim of the salva- 
tion.—pera T. m., as in ver. 58, to make 
mercy with, for to show mercy to.— 
aylas, holy, applied to another of Israel’s 
sacred inheritances: the covenant,— 
Ver. 73. 8pxov for Spxov, depending on 
pvynaOjvar, a case of inverse attraction, 
the noun by the relative (dv, object of 
Spooev) instead of the relative by the 
noun. Cf. Lk. xx..17, Examples from 
Greek authors in Bornemann, Scholia. 
—Ver. 75. éoidrqtt: the Godward, re- 
ligious aspect of conduct (Eph. iv. 24).— 
Sicavocvvy : the manward, ethical aspect. 

Vv. 76-79. From the general thanks- 
giving for Divine mercy the song turns 
to the special cause of gladness afforded 


by the birth of fohn.—ov, war8lov: this 
address supposes the Baptist to be still a 
child, and all that is said of him is a 
prophetic forecast of the future, in 
literary form.—tWlorov: once more, for 
God. In the circle which produced this 
hymn, and these early records, the 
idea of Divine trvanscendency charac- 
teristic of later Judaism seems to have 
prevailed.—Ver. 77. row Sovvat, the in- 
finitive of purpose, to be connected with 
mpotwopevoy in ver. 76 = John will go 
before the Lord (Jehovah), with the view 
of giving the knowledge of salvation in 
the forgiveness of sins. This isa very 
general description of John’s ministry, 
hardly differentiating it from that of 
Christ. The knowledge of salvation in 
forgiveness is salvation = Christ’s gift.— 
Ver. 78. 51a omddyxva, etc., on account 
of, etc., indicating the fountain-head of 
salvation—the mercy of God, described 
in Hebrew phrase as the bowels of 
mercy of our God.—émoxéperar: the 
future (aorist in T.R.), though in few 
MSS. (S§BL), is doubtless the true read- 
ing. In the second great strophe the 
verbs are all future, and describe what 
is to be.—évarod}: happily rendered 
‘“dayspring”’ in A. V. The reference is 
undoubtedly to a light, star, or sun, not 
to a branch from Jesse’s stem, as it 
might be so far as usage in Sept. is con- 
cerned (vide Jer. xxiii. 5, Zechar. iii. 8, 
vi. 12), for its function is émodvar, to 
appear as a light to those in darkness 
(oxdéret).— ong Oavdrov: vide on Mt, 
iv, 16. 
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Tod KateuOdvar Tods wéSas fpav els S8dv elpfyys.” 


KATA AOYKAN 


I, 80. II. 


80. To Be 


rraSiov nitave nat éxparatodto mvevpati- Kal tv év tals éprpots, 
k here only €ws pepas * dvaSeitews adtod mpds Tay ‘Iopayh. 


in . 
Sir. xliii. 


II. 1. EFENETO 8é év tais Hpépats exelvars, ef Oe Sdypa mapa 


Kaicapos Adyovorou, droypdbeobat macay Thy oixoupévny’ 2. adty 


The Benedictus is steeped in O. T. 
language; ‘an anthology from Psalms 
and Prophets,’’ Holtz., H. C. 

Ver. 80. Conclusion; being a sum- 
mary statement on John’s history from 
childhood to manhood.—vevpati: the 
growing strength of John’s spirit, the 
development of a remarkable moral in- 
dividuality, the main point in the view of 
the evangelist.—év tats épypots, in the 
desert places ; not far to go from his home 
to find them; visits to them frequent in 
early boyhood; constant abode when 
youth had passed into manhood; love 
of solitude grown into a passion. Meet 
foster-mother for one who is to be the 
censor of his time. Essenes not far off, 
but no indication of contact, either out- 
wardly or inwardly, with them. 

CuapTer Il. THE BirRTH AND Boy- 
HOOD OF JESUS.—Vv. 1-5. oseph and 
Mary go up to Bethlehem. In these 
verses Luke makes a historical state- 
ment, which one might have been in- 
clined to regard as an illustration of the 
axpiBea (i. 1), at which he aimed, as 
well as of his desire, in the spirit of 
Pauline universalism, to connect the 
birth of Jesus with the general history of 
the world. In the former respect the 
experience of the exegete is very dis- 
appointing. The passage has given rise 
to a host of questions which have been 
discussed, with bewildering conflict of 
opinion, in an extensive critical and 
apologetic literature. The difficulty is 
not so much as to the meaning of the 
evangelist’s words, but rather as to their 
truth. As, however, the apologetic 
and the exegetical interests have been 
very much mixed up in the discussions, it 
may be well at the outset to indicate 
briefly the chief objections that have 
been taken to the passage on the score 
of historicity. On the face of it, Lk.’s 
statement is that the Roman Emperor 
at the time of Christ’s birth ordered a 
universal census, that this order was 
carried out by Quirinius, governor of 
Syria, and that the execution of it was 
the occasion of Joseph and Mary going 
to Bethlehem, To this it has been 
objected :— 

1. Apart from the Gospel, history 


knows nothing of a general imperial 
census in the time of Augustus. 

2. There could have been no Roman 
census in Palestine during the time of 
Herod the Great, a rex socius. 

3. Such a census at such a time could 
not have been carried out by Quirinius, 
for he was not governor in Syria then, 
nor till ten years later, when he did 
make a census which gave rise to a 
revolt under Judas of Galilee. 

4. Under a Roman census it would 
not have been necessary for Joseph to 
go to Bethlehem, or for Mary to accom- 
pany him.—With these objections in 
our view we proceed with the exposi- 
tion, noting their influence, as we go 
along, on the details of interpretation. 

Ver. 1. év Tats hpépars éxefvarg; the 
days of Herod (i. 5), and of the events 
related in the previous chapter: the 
birth of John, etc.—8déypa (Soxéw) = 
SeSoypevov, an opinion as oi philosophers ; 
here a decree, as in Acts xvii. 7. &moypa- 
deoGar (here and in Heb. xii. 23): the 
decree concerned exrciment or registra- 
tion of the population (the verb might 
be either middle or passive—enrol itself, 
or be enrolled; the latter the more 
probable). For what purpose—taxation, 
or general statistical objects—not indi- 
cated, and not to be taken for granted as 
in the rendering ‘‘taxed” in A, V., but 
the former most probably intended. The 
hypothesis that the registration had 
reference to statistics meets objec- 
tions 1 and 2, because Augustus did 
make or complete a descriptio orbis of 
that sort, and such a census would give 
no offence to the Jews or their king. 
Vide Hahn,ad loc. The Greek word for 
taxing is drotipyois.—racay thy olxov- 
pévnyv: the whole habitable world, orbis 
terrarum = the Roman empire, not 
merely the provinces (Italy excluded), or 
Palestine, as has been suggested in an 
apologetic interest to get rid of the diffi- 
culties connected with a universal cen- 
sus. The usual meaning of the phrase, 
and the reference to Augustus as the 
source of the order, favour the larger 
sense. Augustus reigned from 30 B.c. 
to 14 A.D. 

Ver, 2. This verse looks like a paren 
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i}! droypadh mpdry éyévero? syepovedovros ris Tuplas Kupyviou. 
3. Kal émopedovro mdvtes dmoypddpecOat, Exactos eis Thy iSiav 


modu. 


4. “AvéByn 8é nat “Iwond awd tis TaodtAalas, ex wédews 


Nalapér, eis Thy ‘loudaiay, eis wédw AaBid, Hrs Kadeirar By Odedp, 
Sid Td elvar adrdv €§ oixou Kai matpids Aafid, 5. droypdpacbat 


ody Mapidp ti penrnoteupévy 4 adtG yuvarki,® odon éyxdy. 


1 y omitted in SBD 131; found in CLA (om. Tisch., W.H.),. 


2 eyev. before mpwryn in ND Orig. lat. 


difficulty, thinks J. Weiss. 
3 eavtov in NcBDLE (Tisch., W.H.). 


(Tisch.). An exegetical device to meet a 


As in T.R. ABCLA (W.H.). 


4 epvqot. in SBCDLE. 


5 Omit yuvacxe SBCDLE 1, 131 (Tisch., W.H.), 


thetical explanation, and is actually 
bracketed in W.H. One could almost 
wish it had been omitted, or that there 
were reason to believe, as has been 
suggested by several writers, that it is a 
gloss that has found its way into the 
text, and that Lk. is not responsible for 
it—so much trouble has it given to com- 
mentators. Text and sense have alike 
been disputed.—avry has been taken as 
airy = self, not airy = tlla, the same, 
to make room for a distinction between 
the decree and its execution or com- 
pletion ten years after by Quirinius, so 
meeting difficulty No. 3. This device is 
now generally discarded. wpéty has 
been taken as = wpotépa, meaning : this 
census took place before Quirinius was 
governor, a possible but very improbable 
rendering, not to say that one fails to 
see the object of such a statement. The 
true text is airy dwoy. wpaty éyév., and 
the meaning: that census took place, as 
a first, when, etc. But why as a first ? 
Because, reply many, there was a second, 
under the same Quirinius, ten years 
later, known to Lk. (Acts v. 37), 
disastrous in its consequence, and which 
he was anxious his readers should not 
confound with this one (so Hahn and 
others).—yyepovevovros: this raises a 
question of fact. Was Quirinius 
governor then? He was, admittedly, 
governor of Syria ten years later, when 
he made the census referred to in Acts 
v. 37- Either there is a mistake here, or 
Quirinius was governor twice (so A. W. 
Zumpt, strenuously supported by Farrar, 
C.G. T., ad loc.), or at least present in 
Syria, at the time of Christ’s birth, in 
some capacity, say aS a commissioner 
in connection with the census. 
Ver. 3. wavres: not all throughout 
the world, but all in Palestine—the execu- 
tion of the decree there being what the 


evangelist is interested in.—els rhyv lSlav 
aédwv (or €avtot 3., W.H.). Does this 
mean to the city of his people, or to the 
city of his abode? If the former, what 
a stir in Palestine, or in the world if 
mavreg be taken widely! A regular 
“ Vélkerwanderung”’ (Holtzmann in 
H.C.). Sensible of this, some (Hahn, 
e.g.) take the reference to be to the 
place of residence (Wohnort not Stamm- 
ort), implying that Bethlehem was for 
Lk. as for Mt. Joseph’s home, and that 
they merely happened to have been 
living in Nazareth just before. But ver. 
7 implies that Joseph and Mary had no 
house in Bethlehem. Feine quotes, 
with a certain amount of approval, the 
view of Schneller (Kennst du das Land) 
that Joseph was not a carpenter but a 
mason, and that Bethlehem was there- | 
fore his natural home, being the head- 
quarters of that craft then as now. On 
this view, Joseph had simply been in 
Nazareth building a house, not at home, 
but away from home for a time as an 
artisan. 

Vv. 4, 5- Joseph and Mary and 
Nazareth are here referred to, as if they 
had not been mentioned before (i. 26, 27), 
implying that Lk. is here using an inde- 
pendent document (Holtz., H. C.).—émé 
wT. TadX., de wdA.: used with classical accur- 
acy: a3o=direction from, é« from within 
(C. G. T.).—@& otxov nal marpias, ‘of 
the house and family,” R. V.—olkot, 
marptal, dural represent a series of 
widening circles,—aoypdaWacGat, to be 
enrolled. If Bethlehem was Joseph’s 
home, he would have gone to Bethlehem 
sooner or later in any case. Because of 
the census he went just then (Hahn),.— 
ovv Maptap, coming after amoypay., 
naturally suggests that she had to be 
enrolled too. Was this necessary ? Even 
if not, reasons might be suggested for 
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KATA AOYKAN 


I. 


6. *Eyévero 88 dy 1 elvar adtods eel, emdyoOyoay at Fpdpar 


Tod Texey abtiv. Ye Kal érexe Tov uidy adtis Tov mpwTdtoKoy 
3 


nal gorapydvwcey adtév, Kal avéxduwey abrdv év ri? pdtvy: Sidr 


otk Hv adtois Témos év TO KaTaAUpate. 


8, Kal wowpéves fioav ev tH xdpa TH ari d&ypaudoivres kat 


udrdccovtes pudaxds THs vuKTds emt Thy Toipyny adtdy. 9. Kal 


i800,2 &yyehos Kuplou éméorn adtois, Kal 8dfa Kuptou mepréhapiper 


aitols* Kal époPyOnoav pdBov péyar. 


Io Kat elmey adtots 6 


dyyedos, “Mh doBeicbe: i800 ydp, edayyeXifopar Suiv yapay 
peyddyy, arts Eorat mavti TH Kags TT. Ste éréxOn Sptvy ojpepov 


gwmp, 8s eo Xptotds Kuptos, év moder Aa Bis. 


I2. Kat TOoUTO 


Spiv 738 onpetov> edpioete Bpépos éotrapyavwpévoy, Ketwevov év 


TA * pdtvy.” 
1 Omit rn SABDLE. 


13. Kai éfaipvns éyévero obv 74 dyy&y tijbos 


2 S8BLE omit i8ov. 


3 +o is omitted in B= 130 (W.H. relegate to margin). 
4 For xeysevov ev Tn batvy SD 68 read simply ev datvy (Tisch.). BL= 1, 33 al. 


have Kat xetpevov (W.H.). 


her going with her husband: her con- 
dition, the intention to settle there as 
their real home, she an heiress, etc.— 
tyxvq (here only in N. T.), preparing for 
what follows. 

With reference to the foregoing state- 
ment, it is generally agreed that a census 
of some kind must have taken place. 
Meyer and Weiss, following Schleier- 
macher and Olshausen, think that the 
event was something internal to Judaea, 
_and concerned the revision of family 
genealogical registers, and that Lk. was 
misled into transforming this petty 
transaction into an affair of world- 
historical significance. This is not satis- 
factory. It would be much more satis- 
factory if it could be shown that Lk.’s 
historic framing of the birth of Jesus is 
strictly accurate. But most satisfactory 
of all is it to know that such a demon- 
stration, however desirable, is not vital 
to faith. 

Vv. 6,7. The birth—itwdjoOnoav at 

.,asin 1.57. In this case, as in that 
of John, the natural course was run,— 
tomapydvwoev (here and ver. 12), dvér- 
Auwev; the narrative runs as if Mary did 
these things herself, whence the patristic 
inference of painless birth.—garvp, in 
a manger:(in a stall, Grotius, et al.).— 
karadvpate; in the inn, not probably a 
mavSoxetov (x. 34), with a host, but 
simply a khan, an enclosure with open 
recesses. The meaning may be, not 
that there was absolutely no room for 
Joseph and Mary there, but that the 


Most MSS. omit ry before dart. 


place was too crowded for a birth, and 
that therefore they retired to a stall or 
cave, where there was room for the 
mother, and a crib for the babe (vide 
ch. xxii. 11). 

Vv. 8-13. The shepherds and the 
angels.—Ver. 8. ‘wowpéves, shepherds, 
without article ; no connection between 
them and the birthplace.—aypavAotvyres 
(aypds, avAr, here only), bivouacking, 
passing the night in the open air ; imply- 
ing naturally a mild time of the year 
between March and November. In 
winter the flocks were in fold.—Ver. 9. 
éréorn, used elsewhere by Lk. in re- 
ference to angelic appearances, eighteen 
times in his writings in all = stood 
beside ; one more than their number, 
suddenly.—eptéXapwWev; here and in 
Acts xxvi. 13, only, in N. T. = shone 
around.—éoByOncav, they feared 
greatly; yet they were not utterly un- 
prepared, their thoughts had been of a 
Divine gracious visitation—waiting for 
the consolation of Israel; subjective and 
objective corresponding.— Ver. Io. 
evayyed(fopat, etc., I bring good news 
in the form of a great joy cf i. 19).— 
mwaytl TS hag, not merely to you, but to 
the whole people (of Israel, vzde i. 68).— 
Ver. 11.—owtyp: a word occurring 
(with owrypia) often in Lk. and in St. 
Paul, not often elsewhere in N. T.— 
Kuptos: also often in Lk.’s Gospel, 
where the other evangelists use Jesus, 
The angel uses the dialect of the 
apostolic age.—Ver. 12. onpetov, the 
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otTpatias otpaviou,! aivodyrwy tdv Cedy, Kat heysvrwy, 14. “ Adéa 
év dWiorors CcG, Kal emi ys elphyn: ev avOpdrois €d8oxia.”” 
15. Kal éyévero, ds dwAdOov dn’ adtav eis tdv odpavdy of d&yyeou, 
kal ot dvOpwmor of mowneves? efmovt mpds adAHdous, “ Avé\Oupev 
di) €ws ByOdedp, kal iSwpev 7d ffjpa Todro 73 yeyovds, 8 6 Kuptos 


éyvdpucev Hiv.” 


16. Kat 4\Oov omedourtes, kal dvedpov thy Te 


Maptdp Kal tov “lwond, nal rd Bpddos Kelpevoy ev rH ddrvy. 
17. tédvres 82 Sreyvdpicay® wept tod frjparos tod Nadnévros 


aitois wept tod matdiou todTou. 


1 ovpavov in BD (Trg., W.H., margin), 
?The documents are divided between ev8oxta and evSoxtas. 


18. xal mdvtes ot dxovcavytes 


Most recent 


editors favour the latter, following S,ABD, vet. Lat. Vulg., Iren. lat. Orig. lat. 
W.H. place evSox.as in text and evSoxva in margin, 


8 NBLE I omit ot avOpwaot found in ADA al. pley. Tisch., W.H., om. J. 
Weiss suggests that ot woweves is an ancient gloss which in one branch of the 
tradition crept into the text, in another displaced ou avd. 


* ehadouy in SB. 


sign just that which might, but for fore- 
warning, have been a stumbling block; 
the Saviour and Lord lying in a crib, in 
a cattle stall, or cave! - So Hahn, but 
Godet and Schanz take ‘‘sign”’ merely 
in the sense of means of identification. 

Ver. 14. The angels’ song.—lIf we re- 
gard the announcement of the angel to 
the shepherds (vv. 10-12) as a song, 
then we may view the gloria in excelsis 
as a refrain sung by a celestial choir 
(A705 otpatias ovpaviov, ver. 13). 
With the reading et8oxlas, the refrain 
is in two lines :— 

1. “ Glory to God in the highest.” 

2. “And on earth peace among men, 
in whom He is well pleased.” 
eipyvn in 2 answering to 8é6fa in 1; 
émt ys to év inpicrois; avOpdmois to 
©eg. With the reading evSoxia (T.R.), 
it falls into three :— 

1. Glory to God in the highest. 

2. Andon earth peace (between man 
and man). 

3. Good will (of God) among men. 
éy iwlorous, in the highest places, proper 
abode of Him who is repeatedly in these 
early chapters called ‘‘the Highest”. 
The thought in 1 echoes a sentiment in 
the Psalter of Solomon (18, 11), péyas 6 
cds Hpav wal gvSolos ev tWlarois.— 
evSoxlas isa gen. of quality, limiting dv- 
@pwéro.g = those men who are the objects 
of the Divine et8oxla. They may or 
may not be all men, but the intention is 
not to assert that God’s good pleasure 
rests on all. J. Weiss in Meyer says = 
mrois éxAexTois. 


5 eyvwpioav in NBDLE, 


Vv. 15-20. The shepherds go to 
Bethlehem.—8ré\0wpev 84, come! let 
us go. The force of 84, a highly 
emotional particle (the second time we 
have met with it, wide at Mt, xiii. 23), 
can hardly be expressed in English. 
The rendering in A. V. (and R. V.), 
“Let us now go,” based on the 
assumption that 8% has affinity with 
78n, is very tame, giving no idea of the 
mental excitement of the shepherds, and 
the demonstrative energy with which 
they communicated to each other, com- 
rade-fashion, the idea which had seized 
their minds. ‘‘ The 8% gives a pressing 
character to the invitation,’’ Godet. 
Similarly Hahn = “‘agedum, wohlan, 
doch”. Cf. 8} in Acts xiii. 2. The 
Bia in SéASwpev suggests the idea of 
passing through the fields—éws (con- 
junction used as a preposition) may 
imply that it was a considerable distance 
to Bethlehem (Schanz).—fjjpa, here = 
“thing”? rather than ‘ word”.—Ver. 
16. omevoavtes, hasting; movement 
answering to mood revealed by 84.—mnjv 
te Mapiap, etc., mother, father, child, 
recognised in this order, all united 
together in one group by re. The 
position of the babe, in the manger, 
noted as corresponding to the angelic 
announcement; hence in ver. 17 the 
statement that the shepherds recognised 
the correspondence.—Vv. 18, 19. The 
shepherds of course told what they had 
seen in Bethlehem, and how they had 
been led to go there, and these verses 
state the effect produced by their story. 
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@aspacay wept trav AadyOévtwv 1d Tov worpevwv mpds abtous. 


19. 4) 8é Maprap wévta ouveThper TO pfpata tadta, cupPdéddouca 


éy TH Kapdia adris. 


20. Kat éréotpepav! of woipdves, S0gdLovTes 


nal aivoovtes Tov Ocdv emt maow ols jxousay Kal eidov, Kabds 


AdaOyn mpds adtods. 


21. KAI Ste éwdyoOnoav Hpépar dxTd Tod wepitepety Td travdiov,” 


nal ékAnOn Td Svopa adTod "Ingods, TO KAnVEv bmd Tod é&yyéXou pd 


Tod cudAnpOjvat adrév év TH Kouta. 


22. KAI Ste éwAoOnoay at tpepar Tod Kabapicpod adtav, Kara 


a , , Z ee 2 c ‘ “ P- 
Tov vépov Mwo€ws, aviyyayov auTov €ls lepogéhupa, Tapactygat TO 


Kupiw, 23. Ka@ds yéypawrar ev vopw Kupiou, ‘“OT. wav dpoev 


Stavotyor pitpay dyvovy TO Kuply KdyOycerat ” 24. Kal tod Sodvat 


a here only 
in N.Y, 
b here only 


pers of.” Bb0 “veooaods * weptotepav.” 


1 yreorpeway in all uncials, 


Gustav, kata Td elpnpévov ev vopw® Kupiou, ‘Zedyos *tpuydver % 


3 avroy in SABLA al. (Tisch., W.H.). D has ro wa.diov. 


3 rw before vopw in BDL. 
4 yoooous in $$B; veorgous in ADLA. 


All wondered, but Mary thought on all 
the wonderful things that had happened 
to herself and to the shepherds ; keep- 
ing them well in mind (avverypet), and 
putting them together (ovpBaddAovea, 
conferens, Vulg.), 50 as to see what they 
all meant. The wonder of the many 
was a transient emotion (aorist); this re- 
collecting and brooding of Mary was an 
abiding habit (vvveryjpet, imperfect). 

Vv. 21-24. Circumcision and pre- 
sentation in the temple.—Ver.21. éwhijo- 
@noav, as in i. 57, ii. 6, and again in 
ii. 22; in the first two places the re- 
ference is to the course of nature, in the 
second two to the course prescribed by 
the law.—rov weptrepeiv, the genitive 
not so much of purpose (Meyer, J. 
Weiss), but of more exact definition 
(Schanz; vide Burton, M.and T., § 400, 
on the use of rov with infinitive to 
limit nouns).—«al écAyOy: the «kal may 
be taken as ‘‘also’’ = He was circum- 
cised (understood), and at the same time 
His name was called Jesus, or as intro- 
ducing the apodosis: and = then (so 
Godet and Hahn). It might have been 
dispensed with (superfluit, Grotius).— 
Ver. 22. «ara tov vépov M. The law 
relating to women after confinement is 
contained in Leviticus xii.—dvyyayov: 
at the close of these forty days of purifi- 
cation His parents took Jesus up to 
Jerusalem from Bethlehem. The Greek 


torm of the name for Jerusalem, “lepo- 
oé\vpa, occurs here and in a few other 
places in Lk. ‘lepovooAyp is the more 
common form.—rapacryjget, a word 
used by Lk. and St. Paul (Rom. xii. 1), 
in the sense of dedication. This act 
was performed in accordance with the 
legal conception that the first-born 
belonged to God, His priestly servants 
before the institution of the Levitical 
order (Num. viii. 18, 19). J. Weiss 
suggests that the narrative is modelled 
on the story of the dedication of Samuel 
(1 Sam. i. 21-28).—Ver. 23. yéypawrat: 
the reference is to Ex. xiii. 2, and the 
statement implies that every first-born 
male child, as belonging to God, must 
be ransomed (Ex. xxxiv. 19, Num, xviii. 
15, 16).— Ver. 24. tov Sotvar: parallel 
to wapacryoat, indicating another of 
the purposes connected with the visit to 
Jerusalem. The mother went to offer 
her gift of thanksgiving after the days of 
urification were ended.—ré elpynpévoy, 
in Lev. xii., where alternative offerings 
are specified: a lamb, and a turtle dove 
or a young pigeon; and in case of the 
poor two turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons, the one for a burnt offering, 
the other for a sin offering. Mary 
brought the poor woman's offering. The 
question has been asked, why any purifi- 
cation in this case ? and the fact has been 
adduced in proof that the original docu- 
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25. Kat iSo0, fv d&vOpwiros! év ‘lepoucadyp, © Svopa Lupedy, 
Kal 6 dvOpwios obTos Bixatos Kal *edAaPys, mpoodexdpevos wapd-c Acts ii 5; 


kAyow Tod “lopayd, Kal Mvedpa “Aytov fv? éw adtév: 26. Kal Hy 


viii. 2; 
xxii. 18. 


adt® Kexpynpaticpévoy bwd Tod Mvedparos tod “Aylou, pi *i8ety d Heb. xis. 


*Qdvatov mplv 45 (Sy Tov Xprotdv Kupiov. 


27. Kat qdOev ev to 


, Fy e aw A a 
Nvedpats cis Td tepdy: Kal év TH eloayayely Tods yoveis TS Taidiov 


2 A A a lol a 
Incody, Tod trotjcat adtods Kata Td ElOiopevoy Tod vdpou Tepi adTod, 


28. kai aidtés éS€£aTo adtd eis tas dyxddas adtod,4 


kat ed\doynoe 


tov Gedy, Kai ele, 29. “Nov Amodvets Tov Boddy cou, SomoTa, 


Kata 1d frpd cou, ev eiphyyn: 30. Ste eldSov of SpOadpot pou rd 


1 avOpwmos before qv in $B (Tisch., W.H.). qv ev. in ADLA (not to be sum- 


marily rejected, J. Weiss). 
2 qv before aytov in NBLA al., e. 


3 arpw 7 
9 av in L 33 (Tisch.). 


4$$BL omit avrov (Tisch., W.H.). 


ment used by Lk. knew nothing of the 
virgin birth.—yoveis, ver. 27, has been 
used for the same purpose (vide Hill- 
mann, ¥ahrb. f. pr. Theol., 1891). 

Vv. 25-28. Simcon.—Xvpedv, intro- 
duced as a stranger (GvOpwros jv). The 
legendary spirit which loves definite par- 
ticulars about celebrities of Scripture 
has tried to fill up the blank. The 
father of Gamaliel the son of Hillel, 
one of the seventy translators of the 
Hebrew Bible, are among the suggestions. 
A bracketed passage in Euthy. Zig. says, 
-in reference to the latter suggestion, 
that Sime on alone of the company ob- 
jected to the rendering of Isaiah vii. 14: 
“the virgin shall conceive,” and that an 
angel told him he should live to take the 
virgin’s son into his arms.—S8(xatos Kal 
evdaByjs. The evangelist is careful to 
make known what this man was, while 
giving no indication who he was (“ who 
they were no man knows, what they 
were all men know,” inscription on a 
tombstone in a soldiers’ graveyard in 
Virginia), just and God-fearing, a saint 
of the O. T. type.—mpocdexdpevos 
mapdxdynow 7. ‘I.: an earnest believer 
in the Messianic hope, and fervently 
desiring its early fulfilment. Its fulfil- 
ment would be Israel’s consolation. The 
Messianic hope, the ideal of a good time 
coming, was the child of present sorrow 
—sin and misery prevalent, all things 
out of joint, The keynote of this view 
is struck in Is. xl. i, : ‘comfort ye”.— 
wapaxaneite. The Rabbis called Messiah 
the Comforter, Menahem. Cf. wpocdex. 


aL Rer=xaD 3 
in ADA; wpw av in BF 36 (W.H. bracket 9 and read mpi ay); wpww 


AUtpwoww in ver. 38.—Ver. 26. iv 
kexpypaticpévoy, it had been revealed 
(for the verb vide Mt. ii. 12), how long 
before not indicated.—pW iSetv: we have 
here an instance of the aorist infinitive 
referring to what is future in relation to 
the principal verb. In such a case the 
aorist is really timeless, as it can be in 
dependent moods, vide Burton, M. and 
T., § 114.—mplv 4 Gv (Sy: wplv here 
and in Acts xxv. 16 with a finite verb, 
usually with the infinitive, vide Mt. i. 
18, xxvi. 34.—Ver. 27. év T@ Mvevpate: 
observe the frequent reference to the 
Spirit in connection with Simeon, vide 
vv. 25 and 26.—efiopévov (é0ifw), here 
only in N. T.: according to the estab- 
lished custom of the law.—Ver. 28. «al, 
as in ver. 21, before éxd79n, introducing 
the apodosis “then” in A. V. and R. V. 
—aités, not necessarily emphatic (Keil, 
Farrar), vide i. 22. 

Vv. 29-32. Nunc dimittis.—Ver. 20. 
yoy, now, at last, of a hope long 
cherished by one who is full of years, 
and content to die.—é@oAveus, Thou re- 
leasest me, present for the future, death 
near, and welcome.—8odAov, Séo7orTa: 
slave, master ; terms appropriate at all 
times to express the relation between 
God and men, yet savouring of legal 
piety.—v elpyvy, in peace; he has had 
enough of life and its service, and the 
purpose of life has been fulfilled by the 
crowning mercy of a sight of the Christ : 
death will be as a sleep to a labouring 
man.—Ver. 30 gives the reason for this 
tranquil attitude towards death.—rd 
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cutipidy cou, 31. 8 iroipacas Kata mpdcwmoy mdvrev Tov Kady - 
32. dds eis Groxddujw vav, Kai Sdfoy aod gov “loparh.” 
33- Kai fv “loohp Kat 4 pimp adtod! OaupdLovres emi Tois 


hadoupévors wept adrod. 


34. Kat edddynoey adtods Lupedy, Kat 


ePhil.i.16,€lre mpds Mapiapn thy pytépa adtod, “"IS0d, obtos *KeiTat eis 


1 Thess, 


a ‘ lal fe A Z ‘ > A 
iii3,  Wrocw Kat dvdotacw wohhav év TH “loparh, Kai els onpetov 


dvrideySpevov? 35. (kat cod S€? adris Thy Puxty Srehedcerat 


poppata:) Smws By droxahupdcw éx wohhavy Kapdidv Sraho- 


yeopol.” 


fRev.ikso. 36. Kat fv “Avva trpopitis, Ouydrnp davound, éx duds “Aovp - 
atrn mpoBeByxuia év ipépats woddats, Lyoaga ery peta dvSpds® 


1 For nv . 


. . Oaup. read nv o watnp avrov Ket 4 pyThp Savp. with BDL 1, 


131. SL retain second avrov. The substitution of lwon¢ for o rarnp explains itself. 


3 $e omitted in BLE. 


cwriptoy = Thv cwryplay, often in Sept. 
—Ver. 31. wdévrev tev Aadv: all 
eoples concerned in the salvation, at 
east as spectators.—Ver. 32. ods els 4. 
é.: the Gentiles are to be more than 
spectators, even sharers in the salvation, 
which is represented under the twofold 
aspect of a light anda glory.—ddas and 
8dfav may be taken in apposition with 6 
as objects of qrofpacags: salvation pre- 
pared or provided in the form of a 
light for the Gentiles, and a glory for 
Israel. Universalism here, but not of 
the pronounced type of Lk. (Holtz., 
H. C.), rather such as is found even in 
O. T. prophets.—Ver. 33. jv: the con- 
struction is peculiar, the verb singular, 
and the participle, forming with it a 
periphrastic imperfect, plural = was the 
father, and was the mother, together 
wondering. Vide Winer, § 58, p. 
651. The writer thinks of the two 
parents first as isolated and then as 
united in their wonder.—Ver. 34. 
evAdyyoev: “the less is blessed of the 
better”. Age, however humble, may 
bless youth. Jacob blessed Pharaoh.— 
Ketrat, is appointed—els wrdovw, etc.: 
generally, this child will influence His 
time in a decided manner, and to opposite 
effects, and with painful consequences to 
Himself; a forecast not necessarily be- 
yond prophetic ken, based on insight into 
the career of epoch-making men. It is 
so more or less always. ‘The blessing of 
being father or mother of such a child is 
great, but not unmixed with sorrow.— 
Ver. 35. Kalcov, singles out the mother 
for a special share in the sorrow con- 
nected with the tragic career of one 


3 wera avdpos before ern in BLA 13, 33, 69, 131. 


destined to be much spoken against 
(avrvAeydpevor) ; this inevitable because 
of a mother’s intense love. Mary’s 
sorrow is compared vividly to a sword 
(popdala here and in Rev. i. 16, and in 
Sept., Zech. xiii. 7) passing through her 
soul. It is a figure strong enough to 
cover the bitterest experiences of the 
Mater Dolorosa, but it does not 
necessarily imply prevision of the cross, 
There is therefore no reason, on this 
account at least, for the suggestion that 
ver. 35a is an editorial addition to his 
source by the evangelist (J. Weiss).— 
émws introduces a final clause which 
can hardly refer to the immediately pre- 
ceding statement about the sword 
piercing Mary’s soul, but must rather 
indicate the purpose and result of the 
whole future career of the child, whereof 
the mother’s sorrow is to be an inci- 
dental effect. Theconnection is: xetrat 
els wr., etc... . Saws Gv Grroxad. The 
general result, and one of the Divine 
aims, will be the revelation of men’s 
inmost thoughts, showing, -e.g., that the 
reputedly godly were not really godly. 
Observe the av in this pure final clause. 
It does not affect the meaning. Godet 
says that it indicates without doubt that 
the manifestation of hidden thoughts 
will take place every time occasion 
presents itself, in contact with the 
Saviour. 

Vv. 36-38.  Anna.—Another aged 
saint of the O. T. type comes on the 
stage speaking thankful prophetic words 
concerning the Holy Child.—Ver. 36. 
jv: either there was there, aderat (Meyer, 
Godet, Weizsacker), or there was, there 
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éwtd dmd tis Swapbevias abrijs: 37. Kal adty xhpa ds! éerave here only 
dySonkovtatecodpwr, i obx adictato dws? tod iepod, vyoretats he 
kal Seijcect “atpedouca vinta Kal ipdpay: 38. Kai airy? adtf h Acts xxvi. 


Th Spg émoraca dvOwpodoyeiro 7H Kupiy,* cal éddder wept adrod 
Waou Tols mpocdsexopndvors AUTpwow ev ® ‘lepoucadjp. 39. Kat 


@ ‘Het. 
X.9; X.2 
. (absol.). 
as 


éréKecay Gravta 74° Kata tov vdpov Kupiou, iméotpepay” eis Thy 


Fadthatay, eis thy wédkw adtav® NafLapér. 


40. Td 8€ tadiov 


nugave, Kat éxpataodto mvedpate,® wAnpodpevov aodias)> Kat 


xdpis Geod Fv éw adréd. 


1 ews in NABLE 33. 


3 SABDLE 33 al. omit this avry (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 BDL omit amo (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 Gew in WBDLE. 


5 $$BE minusc. omit ev (Tisch., W.H.) found in DLA al. 
§ ravra and without ra in NL (Tisch.); wavra with ta in B= (W.H.); amwavra 


without ra in D, 
7 eweotpeay in NBE. 


8 For eis 7. w. avtwy SBD have ets 1. eavtov. 


T.R.=NDA (Tisch.). 


 gogia in BL 33 (W.H.). 


lived (De Wette, J. Weiss, Schanz, 
Hahn).—Awa = S730, 1 Sam. i. 20 


(Avvain Sept.) = grace. Of this woman 
some particulars are given, e.g., her 
father and her tribe, which makes the 
absence of such details in Simeon’s case 
more noteworthy. The two placed side 
by side give an aspect of historicity to 
the narrative.—atrn (or atry, the sense 
much the same) introduces some further 
details in a loosely constructed sentence, 
which looks like biographic notes, with 
verbs left out = she advanced in years, 
having lived with a husband, seven years 
from virginity, the same a widow till 
eighty-four years—all which may be 
regarded, if we will, as a parenthesis, 
followed by a relative clause contain- 
ing a statement of more importance, 
describing her way of life = who 
departed not from the temple, serving 
(God) by fasts and prayers, night and 
day.—Ver. 37. ws: either a widow for 
eighty-four years (Godet), or, as most 
think, a widow till the eighty-fourth 
year of her life, The former rendering 
would make her very old: married, say, 
at sixteen, seven years a wife, eighty- 
four years a widow = 107; not im- 
possible, and borne out by the aod\ais 
after fpépats (ver. 36, advanced in days 
—many).—vynorelais: the fasting might 
be due to poverty, or on system, which 
would suggest a Judaistic type of piety. 
—vixra x. }.: did she sleep within the 


uaeo. conforms to the common usage in Lk. 


®* SBDL omit wvevpare. 


temple precincts ?—Ver. 38. The T.R. 
has yet another avty here (the third), 
before atrq, which really seems wanted 
as nominative to the verb following, but 
which one can imagine scribes omitting 
to relieve the heaviness and monotony 
of the style.—av6wpodoyetro (here only 
in N. T.): perhaps no stress should be 
laid on the preposition avrt, as the com- 
pound verb occurs in the sense of the 
simple verb in Sept. (Ps. Ixxix. 13). The 
suggestion of an antiphony between 
Anna and Simeon (Godet; vicissim, 
Bengel) is tempting = began in turn to 
give thanks. The avri may refer to 
spectators = began to praise God openly 
before all (Hahn). The subject of her 
praise of course was Jesus (aept avrod), 
and its burden that He was the Saviour. 
—)dXev points to an activity not con- 
fined to a single utterance; she spoke 
again and again on the theme to all 
receptive spirits. The omission of év 
before ‘lep. in WB, etc., gives us a 
peculiar designation for the circle to 
whom the prophetess addressed herself= 
those waiting for the redemption of 
he patie (instead of Israel in ver, 25). 

et Isaiah xl. 2—‘‘ speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem ’’—makes such a turn of 
thought intelligible. And there might 
be discerning ones who knew that there 
was no place more needing redemption 
than that holy, unholy city. 

Vv. 39, 40. Return to Nasareth.—- 
médwv éavtTov, their own city, certainly 
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41. KAI éropedovto of yovets abrod Kat’ Eros eis ‘lepoucahtp Ti 


€oprfj Tod mdcxa. 


42. wal Ste éyévero étdv Sd8exa, dvaBdvtaw } 


aitav eis ‘lepord\upa? Kata 1d Eos Tis éoprijs, 43. kai Teherw- 
advtwy Tas Hpépas, év td bmootpépew adtous, imdpewer “Ingods 6 
mais év ‘lepoucadnp: Kal odx éyvw “lwohd cat 4 pymp® adrod. 


44. 


vopiocavtes 8é adtov év TH guvodia elvat,* HAOov tpepas dddy, 


~ A - ~ 
Kal dveLyrouy adrdv év tos auyyevéot Kat év® toils yrworois: 


45. 


aitdv. 


Kal ph ebpévres adrév,° iméotpepay eis ‘lepoucahyp, Lntodvres? 
46. Kal éyéveto peO” apépas tpels, eSpov adtdy év 7G iepd, 


xabeLspevov év péow tay Si8acxddwv, Kal dxovovra adtav, Kai 


1 avaBatvovrov in NABL 33 al. 


~ 


2 $9BDL omit ets |., an explanatory addition. 
3 For eyvw I. cat y p- SBDL 1, 33 al. have eyvwoay or yovers. 


4 ewat before ev TH ovv. in KBDL Tf, 33. 


6 Omit avrov BBCDL. 


suggesting that Nazareth, not Bethlehem, 
had been the true home of Joseph and 
Mary.—Ver. 40. mifave wal éxparat- 
ovro, grew, and waxed strong, both in 
reference to the physical nature.—rvev- 
part in T.R. is borrowed from i. 80; a 
healthy, vigorous child, an important 
thing to note in reference to Jesus.— 
anpovpevov: present participle, not = 
lenus, Vulg., full, but in course of being 
filled with wisdom—mind as well as 
body subject to the law of growth.— 
xdpus: a great word of St. Paul’s, also 
more used by Lk. than by either of the 
other two synoptists (vide i. 30, iv, 22, 
vi. 32, 33, 34); here to be taken broadly 
= favour, good pleasure. The child 
Jesus dear to God, and the object of His 
paternal care. 

Vv. 41-52. When twelve years old, 
Lk. here relates one solitary, significant 
incident from the early years of Jesus, as 
if to say: from this, learn all. The one 
story shows the wish to collect anecdotes 
of those silent years. There would 
have been more had the evangelist had 
more to tell. The paucity of informa- 
tion favours the historicity of the 
tradition.—Ver. 41.  xat’ &rog: law- 
observing people, piously observant of 
the annual feasts, especially that of the 
passover.—Ver, 42. érav Sé8exa: this 
mention of the age of Jesus is meant to 
suggest, though it is not directly stated, 
that this year He went up to Jerusalem 
with His parents ; dvaBatvdyrwy includes 
Him. At twelve a Jewish boy became a 
son of the law, with the responsibility of 
aman, putting on the phylacteries which 


5 B 33 omit this ev (Tisch., W.H.). 
Teval. in BCDL, 


reminded of the obligation to keep the 
law (vide Winsche, Beitrdage, ad loc.).— 
Ver. 43. TeXetwodvtwy tr. 4 This 
naturally means that they stayed all the 
time of the feast, seven days. This 
was not absolutely incumbent; some 
went home after the first two days, but 
such people as Joseph and Mary would 
do their duty thoroughly.—twépewev, 
tarried behind, not so much intentionally 
(Hahn) as by involuntary preoccupation 
—His nature rather than His will the cause 
(Acts xvii. 14).—Ver. 44. dv r7 ovvodig, 
in the company journeying together (ov, 
686s, here only in N. T.), a journeying 
together, then those who so journey. 
A company would be made up of people 
from the same neighbourhood, well 
acquainted with one another.—ipépas 
680v, a day’s journey. It is quite con- 
ceivable how they should have gone on 
so long without missing the boy, without 
much or any blame to the parents; not 
negligence, but human infirmity at 
worst.—ovyyevéot, yvwortots: kinsfolk 
and acquaintances. Had there been less 
acquaintance and intimacy there had 
been less risk of losing the child. Friends 
take up each other's attention, and mem. 
bers of the same family do not stick so 
close together, and the absence of one 
excites no surprise.—Ver. 45. avalyrotv- 
veg: the present participle, expressing 
the purpose of the journey back to 
Jerusalem, where (not on the road) the 
search took place (cf. Acts xi. 25). The 
ava here (as in avelyrovy, ver. 44) im- 
plies careful, anxious search.—Ver. 46. 
tpépas Tpeis, three days, measured from 
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€wl TH ocuvéce Kal tais dmokpiceow adtod. 


48. Kai iSdvtes abtdv, 


eemdynoay: Kxai mpds adtév. a pip adtod etme, “Téxvov, th 


, “ 2 a 
emoingas iptv obtws ; iS0d, 6 wathp cou Kaye d8urepevor éLnrodpév? 


2» 
Ge. 


@ - ” : a 
Ott €y Tois rou warpds pou Set elval pe;” 


cuvakay TO fyya o ehdAnoev adtois. 


A > , ~ 
Kat Mev eis Nalapér kal jy Swotagodpevos adtors. 


49. Kai eime pds adtous, “TL Ste eLnreiré pe ; 


> m 
obx ndeute 
50. Kat adrtot of 
51. Kat xatéBy pet adtay, 


kat ¥ prtnp 


aitod dietrHper mdvta Ta frypata tadta® év tH Kapdia adtis. 


ae a | ’ \ , i 
52. Kat ‘Incods ‘mpoxomre codia* kat Adtxig, kal xdpiT. mapa 


Gc Kal dvOparrois. 


1 evwev before mpos avrov in SBCDL. 
2B has Cytoupev (W.H.). 


Rom. xiii. 
12. Gal. i. 
14. 2 Tim. 
ii. 16; iii. 9. 


> NBD omit tavta (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 ev rH Go. in KL (Tisch.) ; ty without ev in B (W.H.). 


the time they had last seen Him, not 
implying three days’ search in Jerusalem. 
The place where they had lodged and the 
temple would be among the first places 
visited in the search.- év t@ tep@: pro- 
bably in a chamber in the temple court 
used for teaching and kindred purposes. 
Some think it was in a synagogue 
beside the temp'e.— Ver. 46. kaBeLopevoy, 
sitting ; therefore, it has been inferred, as 
a teacher, not as a scholar, among (év 
péow) the doctors, for scholars stood, 
teachers only sitting An unwelcome 
conclusion, to which, happily, we are not 
shut up by the evidence, the posture- 
tule on which it rests being more than 
doubtful (vide Vitiinga, Synag., p. 167), 
—émepwrevta oothing unusual, and 
nothing unbecoming at oughtful boy,— 
Ver. 47. éioravro, were amazed, not 
at His position among the doctors, or at 
His asking questions, but at the intelli- 
gence (ovvemer) shown in ilis answers to 
the questions of the teachers; some- 
thing of the rare insignt and felicity 
which astonished all in after years 
appearing in these boyish replies.—Ver. 
48. USdvres refers to the parents. This 
astonisiiment points to some contrast 
between a previous quiet reserved manner 
of Jesus and His present bearing ; sudden 
flashing out of the inner life.—# pitnp: 
the mother spoke, naturally ; a woman, 
and the mother’s heart more keenly 
touched. This apart from the peculiar 
relation referred to in Bengel’s major 
erat necessitudo matris.—Ver. 49.  év 
Tots Tov Tatpdés pov, in the things of 
my Father (‘‘ about my Father’s busi- 
ness,” A. V.); therefore in the place or 


house of my Father (R. V.); the former 
may be the verbal translation, but the 
latter is the real meaning Jesus wished 
to suggest. In this latter rendering 
patristic and modern interpreters in the 
main concur. Note the new name for 
God compared with the ‘ Highest ” and 
the “ Despotes” in the foregoing narra- 
tive. The dawn of a new era is here.— 
Ver. 50. ov avvyjkov, they did not 
understand; no wonder! Even we do 
not yet fully understand.—Ver. 51. 
«katéBn, He went down with them, gentle, 
affectionate, habitually obedient (taorac- 
odpevos), yet far away in thought, and 
solitary.—8reryper: she did not forget, 
though she did not understand.—Ver. 
52. mpotkowre, steadily grew, used in- 
transitively in later Greek.—év rj vodla 
tat Aukia, in wisdom and (also as, the 
one the measure of the other) in stature, 
both growths alike real. Real in body, 
apparent in the inind: growth in mani- 
festation of the wisdom within, complete 
from the first—such is the docetic gloss 
ot ecclesiastical interpreters, making the 
childhood of Jesus a monstrum, and His 
humanity a phantom.—ydpire tm, ©. Kal 
a., in favour with God and men: beloved 
of all; no division even among men while 
the new wisdom and the new religion 
lay a slumbering germ in the soul of the 
heaven-born boy. 

CHAPTER III. THE MINISTRY OF 
THE New Era OPENS. Having related 
the beginnings ot the lives of the two 
prophets of the new time (chapters i. 
and ii.), the evangelist now introduces: 
us to the beginnings of their prophetic 
ministries, or rather to the ministry of 
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1 The spelling of this word varies in MSS. B has it asin T.R. $§C rerpaap- 
xouvros (ter), which Tisch. and W.H. adopt. 


John as the prelude to the evangelic 
drama. In regard to the ministry of 
Jesus he gives us merely the date of its 
beginning (iii. 23), attaching thereto’a 
genealogy of Jesus. Bengel has well 
expressed the significance of this chapter 
by the words: Hic quasi scena N. T. 
panditur. : 
Vv. 1-2. General historic setting of 
the beginnings. For Mt.’s vague ‘in 
those days” (iii. 1), which leaves us 
entirely in the dark at what date and age 
Jesus entered on His prophetic career, 
Lk. gives a group of dates connecting 
his theme with the general history of the 
world and of Palestine ; the universalistic 
spirit here, as in ii, 1, 2, apparent. This 
spirit constitutes the permanent ethical 
interest of what may seem otherwise dry 
ae for ordinary readers of the 
ospel little more than a collection of 
names, personal and _ geographical. 
Worthy of note also, as against those 
who think Lk. was toa large extent a 
free inventor, is the indication here 
given of the historical spirit, the desire 
to know the real facts (i. 3). The his- 
toric data, six in all, define the date of 
John’s ministry with reference to the 
reigning Roman emperor, and the civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers of Palestine. 
Ver. 1. év éres, etc., in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius as Caesar. 
This seems a very definite date, render- 
ing all the other particulars, so far as 
fixing time is concerned, comparatively 
superfluous. But uncertainty comes in 
in connection with the question: is the 
fifteenth year to be reckoned from the 
death of Augustus (19 Aug., 767 A.v.c.), 
when Tiberius became sole emperor, or 
from the beginning of the regency of 
Tiberius, two years earlier ? The former 
mode of calculation would give us 28 or 
29 A.D. as the date of John’s ministry 
and Christ’s baptism, making Jesus then 
thirty-two years old; the latter, 26 
A.D., making Jesus then thirty years 
old, agreeing with iii. 23. The former 
mode of dating would be more in 
accordance with the practice of Roman 
historians and Josephus; the latter lends 


itself to apologetic and harmonistic in- 
terests, and therefore is preferred by 
many (¢.g., Farrar and Hahn).—Mevriov 
Muddrov. Pilate was governor of the 
Roman province of Judaea from 26 A.D. 
to 36 a.p., the fifth in the series of 
governors. His proper title was ét- 
wpomros (hence the reading of D: étttpo- 
mevovtos WT. 1.) ; usually Hyenav in Gos- 
pels. He oweshis place here in the historic 
framework to the part he played in the last 
scenes of our Lord’s life. Along with him 
are named next two joint rulers of other 
parts of Palestine, belonging to the 
Herod family ; brought in, though of no 
great importance for dating purposes, 
because they, too, figure occasionally in 
the Gospel story.—retpapxotvros, act- 
ing as tetrarch, The verb means 
primarily: ruling over a fourth part, 
then by an easy transition acting as a 
tributary prince.—TaktAaias: about 
twenty-five miles long and broad, divided 
into lower (southern) Galilee and upper 
(northern). With Galilee was joined 
for purposes of government Peraea.— 
‘Hpwdov, Herod Antipas, murderer of 
the Baptist, and having secular authority 
over Jesus as his subject.—¢iAlarov, 
Herod Philip, brother of Antipas, whose 
name reappears in the new name of 
Paneas, rebuilt or adorned by him, 
Caesarea Philippi.rijs “Irovpalas xa 
TpaxwvirtS0s xwpas: so Lk. designates 
the territory ruled over by Philip. The 
words might be rendered: the Ituraean 
and Trachonitic territory, implying the 
identity of Ituraea and Trachonitis (as 
in Eusebius, For a defence of this view, 
vide article by Professor Ramsay in 
Expositor, February, 1894); or, as in 
A, V., of Ituraea and of the region of 
Trachonitis. The former was a moun- 
tainous region to the south of Mount 
Hermon, inhabited by a hardy race, 
skilled in the use of the bow; the latter 
(the rough country) = the modern EI- 
Lejah, the kingdom of Og in ancient 
times, was a basaltic region south of 
Damascus, and east of Golan. It is pro- 
bable that only a fragment of Ituraea 
belonged to Philip, the region around 
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1 apxtepews in most uncials; pl. in minusc. only. 


2 Omit tov most uncials. 


3 env is in $CDA al, (Tisch.); wanting in ABL (W.H.). 
*NBDLA 1, 118, it. vulg. omit Aeyovros. 


Paneas. On the other hand, according 
to Josephus, his territories embraced 
more than the regions named by Lk.: 
‘Batanaea, Auranitis, Gaulonitis, and 
some parts about Jamnia (various places 
in Ant. and B. J.).—Avoaviov, etc. 
This last item in Lk.’s dating apparatus 
is the most perplexing, whether regard 
be had to relevancy or to accuracy. To 
what end this reference to a non-Jewish 
prince, and this outlying territory 
between the Lebanon ranges? What 
concern has ‘it with the evangelic his- 
tory, or of what use is it for indicating 
_ the place of the latter in the world’s his- 
tory? By way of answer to this ques- 
tion, Farrar (C. G. T.) suggests that the 
district of Abilene (Abila the capital) is 
probably mentioned here ‘‘ because it 
- subsequently formed part of the Jewish 
territory, having been assigned by Cali- 
gula to his favourite, Herod Agrippa L., 
in A.D. 36”. As to the accuracy: it so 
happens that there was a Lysanias, who 
tuled over Chalchis and Abilene sixty 
years before the time of which Lk. 
writes, who probably bore the title 
tetrarch. Does Lk., misled by the title, 
think of that Lysanias as a contemporary 
of Herod Antipas and Herod Philip, or 
was there another of the name really 
their contemporary, whom the evangelist 
has in his view? Certain inscriptions 
cited by historical experts make the 
latter hypothesis probable. Schirer 
(The f¥ewish People, Div. 1., vol. ii., 
appendix 1, on the History of Chaichis, 
Ituraea, and Abilene, p. 338) has no 
doubt on the point, and says: “the 
evangelist, Lk., is thoroughly correct 
when he assumes that in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberias there was a Lysanias 
tetrarch of Abilene ”. 

Ver. 2,  émi dpxrepéws “Avva cat 
Katdda, under the igs priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas. The use of the 
singular apxvepéws in connection with 
two names is peculiar, whence doubtless 


a 


Pe) 


the correction into the easier Gpxteptav 
(T. R.); and the combination of two 
men as holding the office at the same 
time, is likewise somewhat puzzling. As 
Caiaphas was the actual high priest at 
the time, one would have expected his 
name to have stood, if not alone, at 
least first = under Caiaphas, the actual 
high priest, and the ex-high priest, Annas, 
still an influential senior. One can 
only suppose that among the caste of 
high priests past and present (there had 
been three between Annas and Caiaphas) 
Annas was so outstanding that it came 
natural to name him first. Annas had 
been deposed arbitrarily by the Roman 
governor, and this may have increased 
his influence among his own people. 
His period of office was A.D. 7-14, that 
of Caiaphas A.D. 17-35.—éyévero papa, 
etc., came the word of God to John; 
this the great spiritual event, so care- 
fully dated, after the manner of the O, T. 
in narrating the beginning of the career 
of a Hebrew prophet (vide, e.g., Jer. i. 
1). But the date is common to the 
ministry of John and that of Jesus, who 
is supposed to have begun His work 
shortly after the Baptist.—év rH épyjpe. 
From next verse it may be gathered 
that the desert here means the whole 
valley of the Jordan, El-Ghor. 

Vv. 3-6. Yohn’s ministry.—Ver. 3. 
AA0ev. In Mt. and Mk. the people come 
from all quarters to John. Here John 
goes to the people in an itinerant 
ministry. The latter may apply to 
the early stage of his ministry. He 
might move about till he had attracted 
attention, then settle at a place con- 
venient for baptism, and trust to the 
impression produced to draw the people 
to him.—xypticowv, etc.: here Lk. 
follows Mk. verbatim, and like him, as 
distinct from Mt., connects John’s bap- 
tism with the forgiveness of sins, so 
making it in effect Christian.—Ver. 4. 
BiBAw Adyov: Lk. has his own way of 
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lev@evas in BD=. 


T.R. = SCLA many verss. 


2 aftovs Kapmous in B. Orig. (W.H. marg.). Most uncials as in T.R. (Tisch.), 
3 rrounowpev in most uncials (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 eXeyev in NBCL 1, 33, 69 al, 


introducing the prophetic citation (‘in 
the book of the words’’), as he also 
follows his own course as to the words 
quoted. Whereas Mt. and Mk. are con- 
tent to cite just so much as suffices to 
set forth the general idea of preparing 
the way of the Lord, Lk. quotes in con- 
tinuation the words which describe 
pictorially the process of preparation 
(ver. 5), also those which describe the 
grand result: all mankind experiencing 
the saving grace of God (ver. 6). The 
universalistic bias appears here again.— 
Ver. 5. dpayé, a ravine, here only in 
N. T.—eis ev@eias, the crooked places 
shall be (become) straight (ways, 680%, 
understood)—at tpaxetat (ddot), the 
rough ways shall become smooth. 

Vv. 7-9. Fohn’s preaching (cf. Mt. 
iii. 7-10).—Lk, gives no account of 
John’s aspect and mode of life, leaving 
that to be inferred from i. 80. On the 
other hand he enters into more detail in 
regard to the drift of his preaching. 
These verses contain Lk.’s version of 
the Baptist’s censure of his time.—Ver. 
7. é«wopevopévors dxAorg: what Mt. 
represents as addressed specially to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Lk. less appro- 
priately gives as spoken to the general 
crowd. Note that Here, as in the other 
synoptists, the crowd comes to John, 

“though in ver. 3 John goes to them.— 
yevvyjpara éx.8vav: on this figure vide 
Mt. Lk.’s report of the Baptist’s severe 
words corresponds closely to Mt.’s, 


suggesting the use of a common source, 
if not of Mt. himself. The points of 
variation are unimportant.—Ver. 8. 
Kaptrovs: instead of kapaév, perhaps to 
answer to the various types of reform 
specified in the sequel.—apfnoGe instead 
of 8dénre (vide on Mt.), on which Ben- 
gel’s comment is: ‘‘ omnem excusationis 
etiam conatum praecidit”. While the 
words they are forbidden to say are the 
same in both accounts, perhaps the 
raising up children to Abraham has a 
wider range of meaning for the Pauline 
Lk. than for Mt.: sons from even the 
Pagan world. 

Vv. 10-14. Class counsels, peculiar to 
Lk. Two samples of John’s counsels to 
classes are here given, prefaced by a 
counsel applicable to all classes. The 
classes selected to illustrate the Baptist’s 
social preaching are the much tempted 
ones; publicans and soldiers.—Ver. ro. 
érypotev, imperfect. Such questions 
would be frequent, naturally suggested 
by the general exhortations to repentance. 
The preacher would probably give 
special illustrative counsels without 
being asked. Those here reported are 
meant to be characteristic.—moijowpev : 
subj. delib.— Ver. 11. Svo x.: two, one 
to spare, not necessarily two on the 
person, one enough; severely simple 
ideas of life. The yutav was the under 
garment, vide on Mt. v. 40.—Bpdpata: 
the plural should perhaps not be em- 
phasised as if implying variety and 
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f Rom. vi. 
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1 Again wounowpev in most uncials; also in ver. 14. 


2+. wou. kat nets in NBCLE 1, 69. 


3 avrots for mpos avtovs in BDLE 33 (W.H.). 
4S9BL have Aeyov awact o |. (Tisch., W.H.). 


abundance (ra weptooevovta, Grotius). 
The counsel is: let him that hath food 
give to him that hath none, so inculcat- 
ing a generous, humane spirit. Here 
the teaching of John, as reported by 
Lk., touches that of Jesus, and is 
evangelical not legal in spirit.—Ver. 13. 
py dev whéov mapa: this mode of ex- 
pressing comparison (usual in mod. Grk.) 
is common to Lk. and the Ep. to Heb. (i. 
4, etc.), and has been used in support of 
the view that Lk. wrote Heb. ‘* Non 
improbabilis videtur mihi eorum opinio 
‘qui Lucae eam Ep. adjudicant,” Pricaeus. 
—mpdaoete, make, in a sinister sense, 
exact, exigite, Beza. Kypke quotes 
Julius Pollux on the vices of the pub- 
licans, one being wapevompdrrov, 
nimium exigens, and remarks that this 
_ word could not be better explained than 
by the phrase in Lk., wpdttwv m. 1. Td 
fiar.—Ver. 14. orpatevdpevor, “ soldiers 
on service’. R. V. margin. So also 
Farrar. But Field disputes this render- 
ing. ‘The advice seems rather to 
point to soldiers at home, mixing among 
their fellow-citizens, than to those who 
were on the march in an enemy’s 
country” (Ot. Nor.). Schirer, whom J. 
Weiss follows, thinks they would be 
heathen,—Stacetonte: the verb (here 
only) means literally to shake much, 
here = to extort money by intimidation 
=concertio in law Latin. This mili- 
tary vice would be practised on the 
poor.—ovkodavtyonte: literally to in- 
form on those who exported figs from 
Athens; here =to obtain money by 


acting as informers (against the rich),— 
dpwviors (Gov, d@véopar): a late Greek 
word, primarily anything eaten with 
bread, specially fish, “kitchen”; salary 
paid in kind; then generally wages. 
Vide Rom. vi. 23, where the idea is, the 
“kitchen,” the best thing sin has to 
give is death. 

Vv. 15-17. Art thou the Christ ? (Mt. 
iii, rz, 12, Mk. i. 7, 8).—Ver. 15. 
mpocdokavros: in Mt, and Mk. John 
introduces the subject of the Messiah of 
his own accord: in Lk. in answer to 
popular expectation and* conjecture; an 
intrinsically probable account, vide on 
Mt.—pyrrore, etc., whether perhaps he 
might not himself be the Christ; ex- 
presses very happily the popular state of 
mind.—Ver. 16, Gmaov: might suggest 
frequent replies to various parties, uni- 
form in tenor; but against this is the 
aorist dGaexpivato, which suggests a 
single answer given once for all, to a 
full assembly, a formal solemn public 
declaration. On the Baptist’s statement 
in this and the following verse, vide on 
Mt.—év [lvetpary ‘Aylm Kal avpl ; 
against the idea of many commentators 
that the Holy Spirit and fire represent 
opposite effects on opposite classes— 
saving and punitive—Godet and Hahn 
press the omission of év before mvpi, and 
take Mvetpa and wip to be kindred = 
fire the emblem of the Spirit as 2 purifier. 
They are right as to the affinity but not 
as to the function. The function in 
both cases is judicial. John refers te 
the Holy Wind and Fire of Judgment 
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pou 6 dyamnrtds, év cot nuddkynoa.” 23. Kat atrds Fy 6% "Inaois 


1 For cat Stax. (from Mt.) SB have 8taxa0apar, also cuvvayayew for cvvater. 


2 Omit StAummov SRBDLAE al. 
4 Omit ty NBDLE. 


6 Omit Acy. (expletive) with BDL verss. 


It is, however, not impossible that Lk. 
read an evangelic sense into John’s 


words. 

Vv. 18-20. Close of the Baptist’s 
ministry and life. Lk. gives here all he 
means to say about John, condensing 
into a single sentence the full narratives 
of Mt. and Mk. as to his end.—Ver. 18. 
WOANG pev ov Kal Erepa, ‘ many things, 
too, different from these” (Farrar, who 
refers to John i, 20, 34, iii. 27-36, as illus- 
trating the kind of utterances meant). 
The evyyyedtfero following seems to 
justify emphasising érepa, as pointing to 
amore evangelic type of utterance than 
those about the axe and the fan, and the 
wrath to come. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether by such a representation 
the real John of history is not to a cer- 
tain extent unconsciously idealised and 
Christianised.—pev otv: the otv may be 
taken as summarising and concluding 
the narrative about John and pév as 
answering to 8é in ver. 19 = John was 
carrying on a useful evangelic ministry, 
but it was cut short; or pevodv may be 
taken as one word, emphasising wo\Aa 
cat €repa, and preparing for transition 
to what follows (Hahn).—Ver. 10. 
‘HpdSns: the tetrarch named in ver. 1.— 
rept wavrwv, implying that John’s re- 
buke was not confined to the sin with 
Herodias. Probably not, but it was 
what John said on that score that cost 
him his head.—Ver. 20. éwrt waco, 
added this also to all his misdeeds, and 


— 


3 Omit this kat }BDE b, e (Tisch., W.H.). 


5S ws in NBDL 33. 
TSSBL 33 omit o. 


above all the crowning iniquity, and yet 
Lk. forbears to mention the damning sin 
of Herod, the beheading of the Baptist, 
contenting himself with noting the im- 
prisonment. He either assumes know- 
ledge of the horrid tale, or shrinks from 
it as too gruesome.—kxartékhe.re: in- 
stead of the infinitive; the paratactic 
style savours of Hebrew, and suggests a 
Hebrew source (Godet), 

Vv. 21-22. The baptism of Fesus (Mt. 
iii, 13-17, Mk. i. 9-11).—év to Bawrio- 
Ofjvat: the aorist ought to imply that 
the bulk of the people had already been 
baptised before Jesus appeared on the 
scene, t.¢., that John’s ministry was draw- 
ing to its close (so De Wette; but vide 
Burton, M. and T., p. 51, § 109, on the 
effect of év).—xatl. Barris bévros: so Lk. 
refers to the baptism of Jesus, in a parti- 
cipial clause, his aim not to report the fact, 
but what happened after it. . On the 
different ways in which the synoptists 
deal with this incident, vide on Mt.— 
mpocevxopévov; peculiar to Lk., who 
makes Jesus pray at all crises of His 
career; here specially noteworthy in 
connection with the theophany follow- 
ing: Jesus in a state of mind answering 
to the preternatural phenomena; sub- 
jective and objective corresponding.— 
ToRaTiUK@ etSer, in bodily form, peculiar 
to Lk., and transforming a vision into 
an external event.—2v el: the voice, as 
in Mk., addressed to Jesus, and in the 
same terms. 
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1 apxopevos before woet €. T in NBL 1, 33, 131, ete. The order of T.R. = that 


of ADA al. 
2 ytos ws evo. in NBL 1, 131 al. 


8 The spelling of many of the names in this genealogy varies in the MSS. As 
these variations are of little importance I let the names stand as in T.R. without 
remark, referring the curious to W.H. or Tisch. 


Vv. 23-38. The age of Fesus when He 
began His ministry, and His genealogy. 
—Ver. 23. kal avrds, etc., and He, 
Jesus, was about thirty years of age 
when He began. The evangelist’s aim 
obviously is to state the age at which 

_ Jesus commenced His public career.— 
Gpxdpevos is used in a pregnant sense, 
beginning = making His beginning in 
that which is to be the theme of the his- 
tory. There is a mental reference to 
émw d&pyijs in the preface, i. 1; cf. Acts 
i. 1; “all that Jesus began (1p§aro) 
both to do and to teach”’.—écel, about, 
nearly, implying that the date is only 
approximate. It cannot be used as a 
fixed datum for chronological purposes, 
nor should any importance be attached 
to the number thirty as the proper age at 
which such a career should begin. That 
at that age the Levites began full ser- 
vice, Joseph stood before Pharaoh, and 
David began to reign are facts, but of 
no significance (vide Farrar in C. G. T.). 
God’s prophets appear when they get 
the inward call, and that may come at 
any time, at twenty, thirty, or forty. In- 
spiration is not bound by rule, custom, 
or tradition. 

Vv. 24-38. The genealogy. One is 
surprised to find in Lk. a genealogy at 
all, until we reflect on his preface with 
its professed desire for accuracy and 
thoroughness, and observe the careful 
manner in which he dates the beginning 
of John’s ministry. One is further 
surprised to find here a genealogy so 
utterly different from that of Mt. Did 
Lk. not know it, or was he dissatisfied 
with it? Leaving these questions on 
one side, we can only suppose that the 
evangelist in the course of his inquiries 
came upon this genealogy of the 


Saviour and resolved to give it as a 
contribution towards defining the fleshly 
relationships of Jesus, supplying here 
and there an editorial touch. Whether 
this genealogy be of Jewish-Christian, 
or of Pauline-Christian origin is a 
question on which opinion differs. 

Ver. 24. dv, being, introducing the 
genealogical list, which ascends from 
son to father, instead of, as in Mt., 
descending from father to son, therefore 
beginning at the end and going back- 
wards.—as évopifero: presumably an 
editorial note to guard the virgin birth. 
Some regard this expression with *lwoyd 
following, as a parenthesis, making the 
genealogy in its original form run being 
son of Eli, etc., so that the sense, when 
the parenthesis is inserted, becomes: 
being son (as was supposed of Joseph 
but really) of Eli, etc., Eli being the 
father of Mary, and the genealogy 
being that of the mother of Jesus (Godet 
and others). This is ingenious but not 
satisfactory. As has been remarked by 
Hahn, if that had been Lk.’s meaning it 
would have been very easy for him to 
have made it clear by inserting évrws 82 
before rod “HAi. We must therefore 
rest in the view that this genealogy, 
like that of Mt., is Joseph’s, not Mary’s, 
as it could not fail to be if Jews were 
concerned in its compilation. 

Vv. 24-31. From Yoseph back to 
David. Compared with the correspond- 
ing section of Mt.’s genealogy these 
differences are apparent: (xz) in both 
sub-divisions of the section (David to 
captivity, captivity to Christ) there are 
considerably more names (20, 14), a fact 
intelligible enough in genealogies 
through different lines; (2) they start 
from different sons of David (Nathan, 
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KATA AOYKAN 


III. 30—38. 


30. Tod Lupedv, tod “lovda, Tod “Iwo, TOO “lwvdv, Tod “EXaxeiu, 
31. To MedeG, Tod Maivdv, tod MatraQd, tod NaOdy, tod Aafid, 
32. Tod ‘lecoal, tod "QBS, tod Bod, tod Ladpdv, tod Naagouy, 
33- Tod "ApivaddB, tod "Apdp, tod "Eopwp, Tod dapés, Tov ‘lovda, 
34. Tod ‘lakdB, Tod "loadk, Tod "ABpadp, Tod Odpa, Tod Naxdp, 
35+ TOU Lapoux, Tod “Payad, Tod adék, Tod “EBep, Tod Zahd, 36. Tod 
Kaivdy, tod “Appafdd, tod Inp, TOG Nde, Too Adpex, 37. TOO Mabou. 
adda, Tod “Evéx, Tod “lapéd, tod Madadejd, Tod Kaivdy, 38. Toi 
"Evds, Tod 278, Tod "Addy, Tod Ceod. 


Solomon); (3) they come together at 
the captivity in Shealtiel and Zerubbabel ; 
(4) after running in separate streams 
from that point onwards they meet 
again in Joseph, who in -the one is the 
son of Eli, in the other the son of Jacob. 
The puzzle is to understand how two 
genealogical streams so distinct in their 
entire course should meet at these two 
points. The earlier coincidence is 
accounted for by harmonists by the 
hypothesis of adoption (Jeconiah adopts 
Shealtiel, Shealtiel adopts Zerubbabel), 
the later by the hypothesis of a Levirate 
marriage. Vide Excursus ii.in Farrar’s 
work on Luke (C. G. T.). These 
solutions satisfy some. Others main- 
tain that they do not meet the difficulties, 
and that we must be content to see in 
the two catalogues genealogical attempts 
which cannot be harmonised, or at least 
have not yet been. 

Vv. 32-34a. From David back to 
Abraham. The lists of Mt. and Lk. in 
this part correspond, both being taken, 
as far as Pharez, from Ruth iv. 18-22. 

Vv. 34b-38. From Abraham to Adam. 
Peculiar to Lk., taken from Gen. xi. 12- 
26, v. 7-32, as given in the Sept., 
whence Canaan in ver. 36 (instead of 


rdw in Gen. xi. 12, in Heb.) It is 


prokaple that this part of the genealogy 
as been added by Lk., and that his 
interest in it is twofold: (1) universalistic: 
revealed by running back the genealogy 
of Jesus to Adam, the father of the 
human race; (2) the desire to give 
emphasis to the Divine origin of Jesus, 
revealed by the final link in the chain: 
Adam (son) of God. Adam's sonship is 
conceived of as something unique, 
inasmuch as, like Jesus, he owed his 
being, not to a human parent, but to 
the immediate causality of God. By 
this extension of the genealogy beyond 
Abraham, and even beyond Adam up to 
God, the evangelist has deprived it of all 


vital significance for the original purpose 
of such tables: to vindicate the Messianic 
claims of Jesus by showing Him to be 
the son of David. The Davidic sonship, 
it is true, remains, but it cannot be vital 
to the Messiahship of One who is, in the 
sense of the Gospel, Son of God. It 
becomes like the moon when the sun is 
shining. Lk. was probably aware of 
this, 

This genealogy contains none ot those 
features (references to women, etc., 
which lend ethical interest to Mt.’s. 

CuaPTER IV. THe TEMPTATION AND 
BEGINNINGS OF THE MINISTRY.—VvV. I- 
13. The Temptation (Mt. iv. 1-11, Mk. 
i. 12-13). Lk.’s account of the tempta- 
tion resembles Mt.’s so closely as to 
suggest a common source. Yet there 
are points ot difference of which a not 
improbable explanation is _ editorial 
solicitude to prevent wrong impressions, 
and ensure edification in connection with 
perusal of a narrative relating to a 
delicate subject; the temptation of the 
Holy Jesus by the unholy adversary. 
This solicitude might of course have 
stamped itself on the source Lk. uses, 
but it seems preferable to ascribe it to 
himself. 

Ver. 1. 8€: introducing a new theme, 
closely connected, however, with the 
baptism, as appears from awd ov 
*lopSdvov, the genealogy being treated 
as a parenthesis.—aAxjpys Mvevparos‘A., 
full of the Spirit, who descended upon 
Him at the Jordan, and conceived of as 
abiding on Him and in Him, This 
phrase is adopted by Lk. to exclude the 
possibility of evil thoughts in Jesus: no 
room for them; first example of such 
editorial solicitude.—twéorpewev d. T. I. 
Hahn takes this as meaning that Jesus 
left the Jordan with the intention of 
returning immediately to Galilee, so 
that His retirement into the desert was 
the result of a change ot purpose brought 
about hy the influence of the Spirit, 


IV. 16, EYATTEAION 

IV. 1. *IHZOYE 8€ Mvedparos “Ayiou mdjpys! iméotpepey awd 
to “lopddvou Kal Hyero év TH Mvedpari eis Thy Epynuov? 2. tpépas 
tecoapdkovta meipaldspevos bd Tod SiaBddov. Kat odk epayev 
oddév év Tals tpepats exetvats: Kal cuvtehecOercav adtav, dorepov § 
éneivace. 3. kal elmev* abt@ 6 SidBodos, “Ei vids ef tod Ocod, 
eimé TH ALOW TodTH tva yévnTaL dpros.” 4. Kal darexplOy ‘Incois 
mpos adtév, Néywv,® “Téypamrat, ‘OT odk ém dptw pdvw Lyoerar 
6 dGvOpwros, GAN éwt wavti fypatt cod." 5. Kai dvayaydy 
adtav 6 SidBodos eis dpos Gyynddv’ Beréev abTG mdcas TAs Bacthelas 
Tis oikoupevyns év ottypi xpdvou- 6. Kal eimev aitd 6 dudBodos, 
“Sol Sdow thy éouciay tavtTny Gracay Kal Thy Sdgav adtav~ Ste 
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1ardnpns before Mv. Ay. in $$BDLE 1, 33 verss. (Tisch., Trg., W.H.). 
2 ev Ty epypw in KBDL vet. Lat. (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 SSBDL vet. Lat. omit. 


4 evrev Se in NBDL 1, 33. 


5 NBL omit Aeyev. 


Sad .. . Ocov omitted in BL sah. cop. (Tisch., W.H.). 
To Sia... . vyAov omitted in BDL 1 al. (from Mt.), 


The words do not in themselves convey 
this sense, and the idea is intrinsically 
unlikely. Retirement for reflection after 
the baptism was likely to be the first 
impulse of Jesus. Vide on Mt.—nyero: 
imperfect, implying a continuous process. 
—y 7@ Mlv., in the spirit, suggesting 
voluntary movement, and excluding the 
idea of compulsory action of the Spirit 
on an unwilling subject that might be 
suggested by the phrases of Mt. and 
Mk. Vide notes there.—év rq ép.: this 
reading is more suitable to the continued 
’ movement implied in qyero than els Thy 
2. of T.R.—Ver. 2. tpépas Tero: this 
is to be taken along with fyero. Jesus 
wandered about in the desert all that 
time ; the wandering the external index 
of the absorbing meditation within 
(Godet).—retpafopevos: Lk. refers to 
the temptation participially, as a mere 
incident of that forty days’ experience, 
in marked contrast to Mt., who repre- 
sents temptation as the aim of the retire- 
ment (metpac@qvar); again guarding 
against wrong impressions, yet at the 
same time true to the fact, The present 
tense of the participle implies that 
temptation, though incidental, was con- 
tinuous, going on with increasing 
intensity all the time.—ovx« épayev ovdev 
implies absolute abstinence, suggestive 
of intense preoccupation. There was 
nothing there to eat, but also no inclina- 
tion on the part of Jesus. 

Vv. 3-4. First temptation.—1@ iby 
«.: possibly the stone bore a certain 


resemblance to a loaf. Vide Farrar’s 
note (C. G. T.), in which reference is 
made to Stanley’s account (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 154) of ‘ Elijah’s melons” 
found on Mount Carmel, as a sample of 
the crystallisations found in limestone 
formations.— Ver. 4. kal dexp(Oy, etc.: 
the answer of Jesus as given by Lk., 
according to the reading of BL, was 
limited to the first part of the oracle: 
man shall not live by bread only; 
naturally suggesting a contrast between 
physical bread and the higher food of 
the soul on which Jesus had been feed- 
ing (J. Weiss in Meyer). 

Vv. 5-8. Second temptation. Mt.’s 
third.—xat dvayayov, without the added 
els Gpos ty. of T.R., is an expression 
Lk. might very well use to obviate the 
objection: where is the mountain so 
high that from its summit you could see 
the whole earth? He might prefer to 
leave the matter vague = taking Him 
up who knows’ how _ high !—rijs 
oikoupéevns: for Mt.’s rod xécpov, as 
in ii. 1.—év ottypy xX, in a point or 
moment of time (orrypy from orlfo, to 
prick, whence oriypara, Gal. vi. 17, 
here only in N. T.).—Ver. 6, é&ovolay, 
authority. Vide Acts i. 7, 8, where this 
word and 8uvvap.v occur, the one signify- 
ing authority, the other spiritual power. 
—Ort épol, etc.; this clause, not in Mt., 
is probably another instance of Lk.’s 
editorial solicitude; added to guard 
against the notion of a rival God with 
independent possessions and power. 
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KATA AOYKAN Iv. 


pot mapaddSora, al G dv Oddw BiSom airiv: 7. od obv édy 
Tpookuvjons évdmidy pov, état cou mévta.” 8. Kat daoxprlels 
air@ elev 6 “Ingods, “"Yraye étiow pou, Zatava? yéypamrar ydp,? 
‘Mpockurijcers Kiprovy tov Gedy gou,* kal adtd pdvw atpetoers.’” 
9. Kat tyayev® adrév eis ‘lepoucadjp, kat éotycev adtdv emt 7d 
mrTepuytov TOG lepod, Kat elev ait, “Ei 6° uids ef tod Ocod, Bade 
geautév évredOev Kdtw 10. yéypamrat ydp, ‘“Om. toils dyyéAous 
aitod évteheitar wept cod, tod Siapuddéat oe: 11. Kal Ste emi 
XetpGv Gpodot ce, pymote mpookdns mpds AiOov Tov 1é8a cou.’” 
12. Kat dmoxpiBels etmev aitd 6 “Inoods, ““Om elpnrat, ‘OdxK 


éxmerpdoets Kipiov tov Qedv gov.” 


13. Kai guvtehéoas mdvta 


weipacpov 6 SidBodos dréoty dm” adtod dyxpr Katpod. 
14. KAI Owéotpepev 6 “Ingots év TH Suvdper tod Mvedparos eis 
Thy Tadthatay> xal din é&9Oe Kal” dns ris TEpLXwpou epi 


aUTod. 


1 raga in SABDLAE. 
2 uraye . 
3 yap omitted by the same authorities. 


15. kal adtés é8iSacKev év tats cuvaywyais adtav, Sofaté- 


. . Zar. omitted in QBDLE 1, 33 al. (from Mt.). 


*SSBDL al. have Kup. tov 0. o. mpoox. (W.H.). 
5 nyayev Se in BLE, which also omit avtov after exryoev. 


6 Omit o NABDLAE. 


From the Jewish point of view, it is 
true, Satan might quite well say this 
(J. Weiss-Meyer).—Ver. 7. ot, emphatic; 
Satan hopes that Jesus has been dazzled 
by the splendid prospect and promise: 
Thou—all Thine (é0-rai 000 waca).—Ver. 
8. taraye Zatava isno part of the true text, 
imported from Mt.; suitable there, not 
here, as another temptation follows. 
Vv. 9-13. Third temptation. Mt.’s 
second.—lepovoadyjp, instead of Mt.’s 
Gylav wédw.—évrevdev, added by Lk., 
helping to bring out the situation, 
suggesting the plunge down from the 
giddy height.—Vv. ro and 11 give 
Satan’s quotation much as in Mt., with 
Tot Stadvrdtat oe added from the 
Psalm.—Ver, 12 gives Christ’s reply 
exactly as in Mt. The nature of this 
reply probably explains the inversion of 
the order of the second and third tempta- 
tions in Lk. The evangelist judged it 
fitting that this should be the last word, 
construing it as an interdict against 
tempting Fesus the Lord. Lk.’s version 
of the temptation is characterised 
throughout by careful restriction of the 
devil’s power (vide vv. 1 and 6). The 
inversion of the last two temptations is 
due to the same cause. The old idea of 


Schleiermacher that the way to Jerusalem 
lay over the mountains is paltry. It is 
to be noted that Mt.’s connecting particles 
(réte, wadwv) imply sequence more than 
Lk.’s (kat, 5¢). On the general import of 
the temptation vide on Mt.—Ver. r3, 
wdvra w., every kind of temptation,— 
&Xpt Katpod: implying that the same 
sort of temptations recurred in the ex- 
perience of Jesus. 

Wv. 14-15. Return to Galilee (cf. Mk. 
i. 14, 28, 39).—Ver. 14. twéorpetev, as 
in ver. 1, frequently used by Lk.—év rq 
Suvdpe. +. [1., in the power of the 
Spirit; still as full of the Spirit as at the 
baptism. Spiritual power not weakened 
by temptation, rather strengthened : post 
victoriam corroboratus, Bengel.—dyjpy 
(here and in Mt. ix, 26), report, caused 
by the exercise of the 8¥vapis, implying 
a ministry of which no details are here 
given (so Schanz, Godet, J. Weiss, etc.). 
Meyer thinks of the fame of the Man 
who had been baptised with remarkable 
accompaniments; Hahn of the altered 
transfigured appearance of Jesus.—Ver. 
15. @d3(8ackev: summary reference to 
Christ’s preaching ministry in the 
Galilean synagogues.—airav refers to 
TadtXalav, ver. 14, and means the 


7—18. 


pevos imo mdvTwv. 


EYAITEAION 
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16. kal 7ev eis Thy Nafapér,! of Fv tebpap- 


s a AL. at A A 
pevos?+ Kat eioq Oe kata Td ciwOds atta, ev TH Hpépa Tov caBBdrow, 


eis Thy auvaywyyy, Kat dvéorn dvayvOvar. 


BiBXlov “Hoatou tod mpodpyjtou >: 


L7. Kal éredd0y abt 


kal dvantugas+ 7d BiBAlov, evpe 


tov qérov of Fv yeypappévoy, 18. ‘Mvedua Kupiou éw épé- of 
évexev éxpioé pe edayyediferOar® mrwxois, dméotadké pe idoacbat 
Tods ourteTpippevous Thy Kapdiav” Kypugar aixpahdrors dheow, 
Kat Tuddots dvdPrew: daoctetha: TeOpaucpevous ev adpéces 


1 eus Nafap. without nv NBDLE. 


2 S§L= minusc. have avared. (Tisch., W.H., marg.). 


8 rou wpod. Io. in BLE 33, 69. 


4 So in NDA al. (Tisch.); avorgas in BLE 33 (W.H.). 


5 Omit tov KLE 33 (W.H. bracket). 
§ evayyehicacPar in SBDLAE al, 
Tracac0ar ... 


Galileans; construction ad sensum.— 
BSofafdpevos : equally summary statement 
of the result—general admiration. Lk. 
is hurrying on to the following story, 
which, though not the first incident in 
the Galilean ministry (vv. 14 and 15 
imply the contrary), is the first he wishes 
to narrate in detail. He wishes it to 
serve as the frontispiece of his Gospel, 
as if to say: ex primo disce omnia. ‘The 
historic interest in exact sequence is here 
subordinated to the religious interest in 
impressive presentation ; quite legitimate, 
due warning being given. 

. Wy. 16-30. $esus in Nasareth (Mt. 

xiii, 53-58, Mk. vi. 1-6a). Though Lk, 
uses an editorial discretion in the placing 
of this beautiful story, there need be no 
suspicion as to the historicity of its 
main features. The visit of Jesus to 
His native town, which had a secure 
place in the common tradition, would be 
sure to interest Lk. and create desire for 
further information, which might readily 
be obtainable from surviving Nazareans, 
who had been present, even from the 
brethren of Jesus. We may therefore 
seek in this frontispiece (Programm- 
stick, J. Weiss) authentic reminiscences 
of a synagogue address of Jesus. 

Vv. 16-21. Kara 7d elwOds: the re- 
ference most probably is, not to the 
custom of Jesus as a boy during His 
private life, but to what He had been 
doing since He began His ministry. He 
used the synagogue as one of His chief 
opportunities. (So J. Weiss and Hahn 
against Bengel, Meyer, Godet, etc.) 
That Jesus attended the synagogue as a 


T.R. in minusc. 
kapStav omit MBDLE 13, 33, 69 (Tisch., Trg., W.H.). 


boy and youth goes without saying.— 
dvéorn, stood up, the usual attitude in 
reading (‘both sitting and standing 
were allowed at the reading of the Book 
of Esther,” Schiirer, Div. II., vol. ii., p. 
79); either as requested by the presi- 
dent or of His own accord, as a now 
well-known teacher.—Ver. 17. ‘Hoatow: 
the second lesson, Haphtarah, was from 
the prophets ; the first, Parashah, from 
the Law, which was foremost - in 
Rabbinical esteem. Not so in the mind 
of Jesus. The prophets had the first 
place in His thoughts, though without 
prejudice to the Law. No more con- 
genial book than Isaiah (second part 
especially) could have been placed in 
His hand. Within the Law He seems 
to have specially loved Deuteronomy, 
prophetic in spirit (vide the temptation). 
—etpe témov: by choice, or in due 
course, uncertain which; does not 
greatly matter. The choice would be 
characteristic, the order of the day 
providential as giving Jesus just the 
text He would delight to speak from. 
The Law was read continuously, the 
prophets by free selection (Holtz., 
H. C.).—Vv. 18, 19 contain the text, 
Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, free reproduction of the 
Sept., which freely reproduces the Heb- 
rew, which probably was first read, 
then turned into Aramaean, then preached 
on by Jesus, that day. It may have 
been read from an Aramaean version. 
Most notable in the quotation is the 
point at which it stops. In Isaiah after 
the “acceptable year” comes the “day 
of vengeance”. The clause referring to 
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19. knpvgar évvautdv Kupiou Sexrév.” 


‘KATA AOYKAN 


IV. 


20. Kat wrigas 73 BiBdiov, 


drodods TO Ownpéry, éxdbice> Kal mdvrav év TH ouvaywyf ot 


dpOahpoi! Foav dreviLovtes aitd. 


21. "Hpfaro 8€ éyew mpds 


aitous, ““Ort ovjpepov twemdjpwrar 4 ypadh adry év tots dotv 


bpdv.” 


22. Kai wdvtes éuaptipow abtd, Kat 0atualov émt tois 


Aéyors THs xdpiTos, Tots €xropevopevois €x TOO oTduatos adtoi, 


Kal Eheyov, “Od obtds éotw 6 vids “lwohh?;” 


23. Kai eine 


mpos aitods, “Mdvtws épetré por thy rapaPodhy tadryy, “latpé, 


~ , 
Gepdmevcoy ceautdv: dca iKovcapev yevdpeva év TH Katepyaoup,® 


moingov Kat Oe év TH matpi& cou.” 


24. Etwe 82, “"Apiy héyw Syiv, St obSels mpopytys Sextds eotwv 


t ot od. before ev Ty ov. in S8BL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
2 ovxt vios eotw I. ovtos in S9BL (Tisch., W.H.}. 
3 aus Thy K. in $B; DL evs K. without tyv. 


the latter is omitted.—dGmoorethar te- 
Spavopevous év adéoet (ver. 19) is im- 
ported (by Lk. probably) from Is. lviii.6,the 
aim being to make the text in all respects 
a programme for the ministry of Jesus. 
lose with that, in the mind of the evan- 
gelist, goes the translation of all the 
categories named—poor, broken-hearted, 
captives, blind, bruised—from the 
political to the spiritual sphere. Legiti- 
mately, for that was involved in the 
declaration that the prophecy was ful- 
filled in Jesus.—Ver. 20. «wrvéas, fold- 
ing, dvamwrugas in ver. 17 (T.R.) = un- 
folding.—tanpérp, the officer of the 
synagogue; cf. the use of the word in 
Acts xiii. 5.—arevifovres, looking 
attentively (arevrjs, intent, from a and 
retvw), often in Acts, vide, e.g., xiii. 9.— 
Ver. 21. ipkaro: we may take what 
follows either as the gist of the dis- 
course, the theme (De Wette, Godet, 
Hahn), or as the very words of the open- 
.ing sentence (Grotius, Bengel, Meyer, 
Farrar). Sucha direct arresting announce- 
ment would be true to the manner of 
Jesus, 

Vv.22-30. The sequel.—Ver. 22. épap- 
répovv a., bore witness to Him, not = Sota- 
Cdmevos in ver. 15; the confession was 
extorted from them by Christ’s unde- 
niable power.—é€avpafov, not, admired, 
but, were surprised at (Hahn).—Adyous 

NS Xapiros, words of grace. Most take 
xapts here not in the Pauline sense, but 
as denoting attractiveness in speech 
(German, Anmuth), suavitas sermonis 
(Kypke, with examples from Greek 
authors, while admitting that Xapitos 
may be an objective genitive, ‘sermo de 


rebus suavibus et laetis”). In view of the 
text on which Jesus preached, and the 
fact that the Nazareth incident occupies 
the place of a frontispiece in the Gospel, 
the religious Pauline sense of xdpis is 
probably the right one = words about 
the grace of God whereby the prophetic 
oracle read was fulfilled. J. Weiss (in 
Meyer), while taking ydpts = grace of 
manner, admits that Lk. may have 
meant it in the other sense, as in Acts 
xiv. 3, xx. 24. Words of grace, about 
grace: such was Christ’s speech, then 
and always—that is Lk,’s idea.—ody\ 
vids, etc, : this fact, familiarity, neutral- 
ised the effect of all, grace of manner 
and the gracious message. Cf. Mt. xiii. 
55, Mk. vi. 3.—Ver. 23. wdvrws, doubt- 
less, of course—rapaBoAv = Hebrew 
mashal, including proverbs as well as 
what we call “‘ parables”. A proverb in 
this case.—'larpé, etc.: the verbal 
meaning is plain, the point of the 
parable not so plain, though what follows 
seems to indicate it distinctly enough = 
do here, among us, what you have, as 
we hear, done in Capernaum. This 
would not exactly amount to a physician 
healing himself. We must be content 
with the general idea: every sensible 
benefactor begins in his immediate 
surroundings. There is probably a 
touch of scepticism in the words = we 
will not believe the reports of your great 
deeds, unless you do such things here 
(Hahn). For similar proverbs in other 
tongues, vide Grotius and Wetstein, 
The reference to things done in Caper- 
naum implies an antecedent ministry 
there.—Ver. 24. "Atv: solemnly in- 


19—3I. 


év tH marpid. adtod. 
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25. ém ddnbelas Sé Aéyw Spiv, modal xApar 


Fjoav év tals tpépars “HAlou év TH “lopand, dte éxNetoOn 6 odpavds 
émt! ern tpia kai pivas 26, ds éyévero Aids péyas emt wacay Thy 


a x A 
yiv: 26. kat mpds obSepiav atrav 


Ldpenta THs LSavos? mpds yuvatka xypav. 


éwéuhOy “HXlas, et pi) eis 
27. 


Kat toANot 


Lom ‘ A a 
hempoit Hoav émi “EXtooatou tod mpopyrou év TH “lopayh®- Kat 


obSeis adtav exabapioOy, ei py Neepdv 6 Lupos.” 


28. Kat ém\yos 


Onoav mdvtes Oupod év TH ouvaywyf, dkovovtes Taira, 29. Kat 
dvactdavtes &€Bahov adtov c&w Tis Wodews, Kal Hyayov adTov ews 
tis * Sppdos tod Spous, ef of A Wodts adTay GKoddpyTo,° eis Td ° 
*katakpypvicat aitév: 30. abtds Sé€ SiehOdv Sd pécou adrava here only 


émropeveto. 


31. KAI katqNOev eis Katepyaodp médw tis Fadthalas: Kat fy 


1 emt, found in $CLA al. (Tisch.), is wanting in BD (W.H. text, ewe marg.). 


2 YiSwvias in KBCDL 1, 13, 69, 131 al. 


3 ev tw lo. before emt EX. in SBCDL 1, 13, 33, 69 al. 


4 Omit tys NABCLA al. 


5 wxoSopynro avtwv in BDL 33, altered into the more usual order in T.R. 
6 wore for ets TO in NBDL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


troducing another proverb given in Mt. 
and Mk. (xiii. 57, vi. 4) in slightly varied 
form.—Sextés (vide ver. 19, also Acts 
X. 35), acceptable, a Pauline word (2 Cor. 
vi. 2, Phil. iv. 18).—Ver. 25. This verse 
begins, like ver. 24, with a solemn asse- 
veration. It contains the proper answer 
to ver. 23. It has been suggested (J. 
_ Weiss) that vv. 22 and 24 have been in- 

terpolated from Mk. vi. 1-6 in the source 
Lk. here used.—@rn tpia x. p. &§, three 
years and six months, The reference is 
to 1 Kings xvii. 1, xviii. 1, where three 
years are mentioned. The recurrence 
of the same number, three and a half 
years, in James v. 17 seems to point toa 
traditional estimate of the period of 
drought, three and a half, the half of 
seven, the number symbolic of misfortune 
(Daniel xii. 7).—Ver. 26. Ldpenra, a 
village lying between Tyre and Sidon = 
modern Surafend.—Ver. 27. 6 Zupos. 
Naaman and the widow of Sarepta both 
Gentiles: these references savouring of 
universalism were welcome to Lk., but 
there is no reason to suspect that he put 
them into Christ’s mouth. Jesus might 
have so spoken (vide Mt. viii. 11).— 
Vv. 28-29. Unsympathetic from the 
first, the Nazareans, stung by these 
OQ. T. references, become indignant. 
Pagans, not to speak of Capernaum 
people, better than we : away with Him! 


out of the synagogue, nay, out of the 
town (gw tijs wéAews).—Ews dppvos 7. 
6., etc., to the eyebrow (supercilium, here 
only in N. T.) of the hill on which the city 
was built, implying an elevated point 
but not necessarily the highest ridge. 
Kypke remarks: ‘‘non summum montis 
cacumen, sed minor aliquis tumulus sive 
clivus intelligitur, qui cum monte 
cohaeret, metaphora a superciliis ocu- 
lorum desumta, quae in fronte quidem 
eminent, ipso tamen vertice inferiora 
sunt”. Nazareth now lies in a cup, 
built close up to the hill surrounding. 
Perhaps then it went further up.—éore 
(eis +o, T.R.) with infinitive indicating 
intention and tendency, happily not 
result.—Ver. 30. avrdos 82, but He, 
emphatic, suggesting a contrast: they 
infuriated, He calm and self-possessed. 
—8rehOav: no miracle intended, but 
only the marvel of the power always 
exerted by a tranquil spirit and firm will 
over human passions, 

Vv. 31-37. In Capernaum ; the de- 
moniac (Mk. i. 21-28).—karydOev eis K. 
He went down from Nazareth, not from 
heaven, as suggested in Marcion’s Gos- 
pel, which began here: ‘‘ Anno quinto- 
decimo principatus Tiberiani Deum 
descendisse in  civitatem  Galilaeae 
Capharnaum,” Tertull. c. Marc. iv. 7.— 
aé\w vt [.: circumstantially described 
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diSdoxwv adtods év tois odBBaor. 32. Kal éfemdiyjcoorvto émi ti 
SiSayq adrod, Str ev efoucia Fv & Abyos adtod. 33. Kal év ri 
suvaywy jv dvOpwmos exwv mvedpa Satpoviou dxabdprov, Kat 
dvéxpage dwrf peyddy. 34. déywr.t “"Ea, ti ‘piv Kal col, *Inood 


Nalapyvé ; 


Oeou. 
kal éehOe é& 2 adrod.” 


b Ch.v.g. e&9\Oev dn” adtod, pydév Brdway adrdv. 


Actsiii.to, 5 \ 


Hes droddcar pas ; 


ol8d ge tis el, 6 Gyros Tod 


35. Kal éweripnoey aitd 6 “Inoods, héywr, “ dipdOyte, 
Kal fipay adrév 7d Saudviov eis Td péoov 


36. kal éyéveto ” OduBos 


éwt mdvtas, kal cuvehddouv mpds &AAHAous, Aéyortes, “ Tis 6 Adyos 
obtos, St év éfoucig Kai Suvdper émitdocer toils dxabdprtots mvedpact, 


Kal é&épyovras ; ” 
TéTrov THS TepLXxapou. 


37- Kat éfemopeveto txos mepl aitod eis wdvra 


38. “Avaotas 8€ éx® tis cuvaywyis, cio Oey cis Thy oikiuy 
Zipwvos: H* wevOepa S€ tod Eipwvos jv cuvexouevy trupetd peydhw 


es ’ : Natal A tn) 
KGL HpwTyCAv aUTOY TepL avTiHs. 


. Kal émotds érdévw admis, 
17 


éretipnoe 1G Tupetd, Kal Apfkey adtiv: wapaxpipa S¢ dvactaca 


Sunkdver adrois. 


40. Avvoytos Sé€ tod *Alou, mdvtes Soo. elxov dobevodvtas vécors 


1 Omit Aeyov BLE cop. Orig. 
3 aro in NBCDLE 33 al. 


asit is the first mention in Lk.’s own 
narrative, Yet the description is vague, 
as if by one far off, for readers in the 
same position. No mention here of the 
lake (vide v. 1).—Ver. 32. év é§ovoiq: 
no reference to the scribes by way of 
contrast, as in Mk., whereby the charac- 
terisation loses much of its point.—Ver. 
33. wvq peyddp, added by Lk: in 
Lk.’s narratives of cures two tendencies 
appear—(1) to magnify the power dis- 
played, and (2) to emphasise the benevo- 
lence. Neither of these is conspicuous 
in this narrative, though this phrase and 
Phpav, and pydev BAdwav avrdy in ver. 
35 look in the direction of (1),—Ver. 34. 

: here only (not genuine in Mk., T.R.) 
in N.T, =ha! Vulg., sine as if from égv; 
a cry of horror.—Nalapynvé: Lk. usually 
writes Nafwpate. The use of this form 
here suggests that he has Mk.’s account 
lying before him.—Ver. 35. pSev before 
BAdapav implies expectation of a contrary 
result.—Ver. 36. 6 Adyos otros refers 
either to the commanding word of Jesus, 
followed by such astounding results 
(“quid est hoc verbum?” Vulg.), or = 
what is this thing ? what a surprising 
affair! (‘quid hoc rei est?”’ Beza, and 
after him Grotius, De Wette, etc.). In 
either case Lk.’s version at this point is 


2am in SBDLE minuse. 
* Omit 7 NABDLE. 


altogether secondary and colourless as 
compared with Mk.’s, g.v.—Ver. 37. 
Axes (aKoh, Mk.), a sound, report; again 
in xxi. 25, Acts li, 2 = 4yx@ in classics. 

Vv. 38, 39. Peter’s mother-in-law 
(Mt. viii. 14, 15, Mk. i. 29-31).—Zipwvos : 
another anticipation. In Mk. the call of 
Peter and others to discipleship has 
been previously narrated. One wonders 
that Lk. does not follow his example in 
view of his preface, where the apostles 
are called eye-witnesses, am’ a&pxijs.— 
Hv cuvexoudvy, etc.: Lk’.s desire to 
magnify the power comes clearly out 
here. ‘The analytic imperfect implies 
that the fever was chronic, and the verb 
that it was severe,” Farrar (C. G. T.). 
Then he calls ita great fever: whether 
using a technical term (fevers classed by 
physicians as great and small), as many 
think, or otherwise, as some incline to 
believe (Hahn, Godet, etc.), in either 
case taking pains to exclude the idea 
of a minor feverish attack.—Ver. 39. 
‘wapaxpijpa, immediately, another word 
having the same aim: cured at once, 
and perfectly ; able to serve. 

Vv. 40, 41. Sabbath evening cures 
(Mt. viii. 16, 17, Mk. i. 32-34).—8vvovros 
tv» 4.: Lk. selects the more important 
part of Mk.’s dual definition of time. 


32—44. EYATTEAION 

mouxtdats Hyayor adtods mpds aitév: 6 8é evi Exdotw abray Tas 
xetpas embels! ebepdmeucev? adtods. 41. eéjpxeto® 82 Kat 
Saipdva dxd wodddv, KpdLovta*t Kal Néyovra, ““Orr od ef 6 
Xptords 5 & uids tod Ocod.” Kal émiripdv odk cia adtd hadeiv, 
Sr. ySerrav tov Xprotov adrdv elvar. 42. Tevowévys dé Hpepas 
eeOdv eropedOn eis Epnpov témov, Kal ob dxdou eLytouv ® aitéy, 
kal FOov ws adtod, kal Kateixov adtévy Tod ph mopevecOar am 
aitav. 43. 6 8é elwe mpds adrods, ““Ori Kal tals érépais médeow 
edayyeNlcacbal pe Set thy Bacihetay toi Geod+ Sr eis? toto 
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dméotahpan, § 
FaduA\atas. 


1 emuriOers in BD= al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


44. Kal fv xnpicowy éy tats ouvaywyais® tis 


2 eBepamevev in BD (Tisch., W.H., text). | 
3 efnpxovro in KCX 1, 33 (Tisch., W.H., marg.). BD have the sing. (W.H. text). 
4 So in many MSS. ($BCL, etc.). DA al. cpavyafovra (Tisch.). 


5 Omit 0 Xpirros NBCDLE 33 (Tisch., 


W.H.). 


6 ene{nrovy in very many uncials (NBCDL, etc.). 


7 emt in NBL. 


8 ameoradny in SBCDL 33 (Tisch., W-H.). 


9 ets Tas cuvayoyas in NBD, 


With sunset the Sabbath closed. Sivovros 
is present participle of the late form 
Sive = Siw.—évi éxdor@: laying His 
hands on each one, a touch peculiar to 
Lk., pointing, Godet thinks, to a separate 
source at Lk.’s command; much more 
certainly to Lk.’s desire to make pro- 
_ minent the benevolent sympathy of Jesus. 
Jesus did not heal en masse, but one 
by one, tender sympathy going out from 
Him in each case. Intrinsically pro- 
bable, and worth noting. This trait in 
Lk. is in its own way as valuable as 
Mt.’s citation from Isaiah (viii. 17), and 
serves the same purpose.—Ver. 4I. 
Aéyovra Stu, etc.: Lk. alone notes that 
the demons, in leaving their victims, 
bore witness in a despairing cry to the 
Divine Sonship of Jesus. God’s power 
in this Man, our power doomed. Again 
a tribute to the miraculous might of 
Jesus. 

Vv. 42-44. Withdrawal from Caper- 
naum (Mk. i. 35-30).—yevopevns tpépas, 
when it was day, z.e., when people were 
up and could see Jesus’ movements, and 
accordingly followed Him. In Mk. 
Jesus departed very early before dawn, 
when all would be in bed; a kind of 
flight—ot 8xAov: in Mk, Simon and 
those with him, other disciples. But of 
disciples Lk. as yet knows nothing.— 


Zws atrod, to the place where He was. 
From the direction in which they had 
seen Him depart they had no difficulty 
in finding Him.—xareiyoy, they held 
Him back, from doing what He seemed 
inclined to do, i.e., from leaving them, 
with some of their sick still unhealed.— 
Ver. 43. Stat: the purpose of Jesus 
is the same in Lk. as in Mk., but 
differently expressed, in fuller, more 
developed terms, to preach the good 
news of the Kingdom of God. Of course 
all must hear the news; they could not 
gainsay that.—aqeordAnv, I was sent, 
referring to His Divine mission; in 
place of Mk.’s é&#A0ov, referring to the 
purpose of Jesus in leaving Capernaum. 
Lk.’s version, compared with Mk.’s, is 
secondary, and in a different tone, Mk.’s 
realism is replaced by decorum: what it 
is fitting to make Jesus do and say. 
Flight eliminated, and a reference to 
His Divine mission substituted for an 
apology for flight. Vide notes on Mk. 
CuaPTeR V. THE CALL OF PETER. 
Tur Leper. THE PALSIED MAN. THE 
Cay oF Levi. FasTiInG.—Vv. I-11. 
The call of Peter. This - narrative, 
brought in later than the corresponding 
one in Mk., assumes larger dimensions 
and an altered character. Peter comes 
to the front, and the other three named 
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a here only 
in same 
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Vv. 


V. 1. "EFENETO 8€ év 16 tov Sxdov *émxetoOar abtd toi? 


sense in dkovew tov Adyov TOO Oeod, Kal adtds Hv éotws mapa Thy Aipyny 


Acts. 
xxvii. 


‘Tevynoupér’ 2. kal ele S00 mdota? éotata mapa Thy Atuyny- of Sé 
20, mae 2 
Gdueis amoBdvtes dw abtav® drémduvay* ta Sixtua. 


3. ep Bas dé 


eis év TOV TRolwy, & Fv Tod5 Lipwvos, Hpdtycev adtov dard THS ys 
emavayayeiy dAlyov: Kat Kabicas® eBi8acKkev éx Tod molou” tods 


5x)ous. 


E bere only 
in same 


” 23 
sense in YPOV- 


4. ‘Qs Se ematoato addy, ele mpds Tov Zipwva, 
‘“"Emavdyaye eis to "Bdbos, kat yaddoare ta Sixtua Spay cis 
5. Kat drroxpibets 68 Sipwy etrev adtd,® “’Emotdra, 8° 


Ans THs)? vuxrds Komidcavtes oddev EAdBopev- éwi S€ 7d fypari 


1 eat for rou in SABL 1, 131. 

? B has wAota Svo0 (W.H. text). 
marg.). 

Sam avtev arofavtes in BCDL 33. 

5 Omit rou NBDL. 


NCL 33 al. min. have mAovapta (Tisch., W.H., 


4 erdvvav (-ov) in $S$BCDL. 
§ kaftoas Se in NBL. 


Text. TA. edisacKev in B (W.H.). SD have ev 7. wX.,also before e518. (Tisch.). 


8 Omit o BLA. 


in Mk., James, John and Andrew, retire 
into the shade; the last-named, indeed, 
does not appear in the picture at all. 
This, doubtless, reflects the relative 
ositions of the four disciples in the pub- 
fie eye in the writer’s time, and in the 
circle for which he wrote. The interest 
gathered mainly about Peter: Christian 
people wanted to be told about him, 
specially about how he became a dis- 
ciple. That interest had been felt before 
Lk. wrote, hence the tradition about his 
call grew ever richer in contents, till it 
became a lengthy, edifying story. Lk. 
gives it as he found it. Some think he 
mixes up the call with the later story told 
in John xxi. 1-8, and not a few critics 
find in his account a symbolic repre- 
sentation of Peter’s apostolic experience 
as narrated in the book of Acts. Such 
mixture and symbolism, if present, had 
probably found their way into the his- 
tory before it came into Lk.’s hands. 
He gives it bond fide as the narrative of 
a real occurrence, which it may quite 
well be. 

Vv. 1-7. émicetoOar, In Mt. and 
Mk. (iv. 18, i, 16) the call of the four 
disciples took place when Jesus was 
walking alone. Here Jesus is surrounded 
by a crowd who pressed upon Him.— 
wal Gkovevv, etc., and were hearing the 
word of God. The crowd, and their 
eagerness to hear the word of God 
(phraseology here secondary), serve in 
the narrative to explain the need of 
disciples (so Schanz and Hehn).—mapa 


® Omit avtw NB, e, cop. 


1 Omit tTns NABL 33. 


thy A(uvnv ll. The position of Jesus in 
speaking to the crowd was on the mar- 
gin of the lake; called by Lk. alone 
Aipvy.—Ver. 2. éorata: two boats 
standing by the lake, not necessarily 
drawn up on shore, but close to land, so 
that one on shore could enter them. 
They had just come in from the fishing, 
and were without occupants, their owners 
having come on shore to clean their nets. 
—Ver. 3. épBas: this action of Jesus 
would be noticed of course, and would 
bring the owner to His side. It was 
Simon’s boat, the man whose mother-in- 
law, in Lk.’s narrative, had been healed of 
fever.—éravayayeiv, to put out to sea, 
here and in ver, 4 and Mt. xxi. 18 only. 
—éXtyov: just far enough to give com- 
mand of the audience.—é8{Sacxev: this 
teaching from a boat took place again 
on the day of the parables (Mt. xiii. 2, 
Mk. iv. 1). But that feature does not 
appear in the corresponding narrative of 
Lk. (viii. 4). Did Peter’s call attract 
that feature from the later occasion in 
the tradition which Lk. followed ?— 
Ver. 4. els 1d Bd8os, into the deep 
sea, naturally to be found in the centre, 
inside the shelving bottom stretching 
inwards from the shore.—yaddoate, 
plural, after éqwavdyaye, singular; the 
latter addressed to Peter as the master, 
the former denoting an act in which all 
in the boat would assist. Bornemann 
(Scholia) gives instances of similar usage 
in classics.—é&ypav, here and in ver. g 
only, in N. T.; in the first place may be 


I—II, 


cou xahdow td Sixtuov.”} 
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6. Kai toito moujoavtes, cuvékheacur 


ixOdwv wdiOos? aodd- Steppryvuro Sé 7d Sixtuov® adtay, 7. Kat 


katéveuoay Tots *petdoxots Tois* ev TO érépw TAotw, Tod édOdvtas c here and 


several 


oudd\aBéo0ar adtots: kal AAOoy, Kat Exdyoay dyddtepa td WAoia, times in 


Sore BulifecOar adtd. 8. idav Sé Xipwv Mérpos mposérece Tots 


Heb. (i. 
etc.). . 


yovact Tod > "Incod, Adywy, ““EgeAOe dm’ uci, drt dvnp dpaptwdds 
eipt, Kipte.” 9. OdpBos yap mweprécxer adtév Kal mdvtas Tods ody 
adtd, émi tH dypa tay ixOsar 7° cuvédaBov: 10. Spoiws Sé Kat 
"ldkwBov Kat "lwdvyy, uiods ZeBedatou, ot Hoar Kowwvol TH Lipwne. 
Kal etme mpds tov Lipwva 67 “Ingods, “Mi poBod: dd tod viv 


dvOpdmous Eon Lwypav.” 


Il. Kat katayaydvtes ta wota et thy 


a Ld a > Ud >” 
yiiv, abévtes Gravta, HKokodbyoay ard. 


1 ra Suxrva in SBDL. 


2 wxnOos tx@vev in SRABCL. T.R. =D. 


3 S9BL have Stepyoaero, and BDL ra Sixrva (Tisch., W.H., adopt both). 


4 Omit rors NBDL. 
6 wv in BD instead of yn (in NCL). 


used actively = for taking, in the second, 
passively = fora take. But the latter 
sense might suit both places. If so 
used here the word implies a promise 
(Hahn).—Ver. 5. émiordra: Lk.’s 
name for Jesus as Master, six times; a 
Greek term for Gentile readers instead 
of Rabbi = (1) Master, then (2) Teacher, 
“qui enim magistri doctrinae erant, ii 
magistri simul vitae esse solebant,” 
Kypke.—émi 76 pyjpart cov, at Thy word 
or bidding. Success was doubly im- 
probable: it was day, and in deep 
water ; fish were got at night, and near 
shore. The order, contrary to pro- 
bability, tempts to symbolic interpreta- 
tion: the deep sea the Gentile world; 
Peter’s indirect objection symbol of his 
reluctance to enter on the Gentile 
mission, overcome by a special revela- 
tion (Acts x.). So Holtz., H. C.—Ver. 
6. Sepyjoaero, began to break, or were 
on the point of breaking; on the sym- 
bolic theory = the threatened rupture of 
unity though the success of the Gentile 
mission (Acts xv.).—Ver. 7. Katévevoray, 
they made signs, beckoned, here only in 
N. T. (évévevov, i. 62); too far to speak 
perhaps, but fishers would be accustomed 
to communicate by signs to preserve 
needful stillness (Schanz).—ovdAaBéobar 
airois: this verb with dative occurs in 
Phil. iv. 3 =to help one.—dovre, with 
infinitive = tendency here, not result.— 
Bv0{fecPat, to sink in the deep (Bv0és), 
here only in O. or N. T. in reference to 
aship; ini Tim, vi. 9 in reference to 
rich men, 


5 SSB al. omit Tov. 
7 Omit e BL. 


Vv. 8-11. Sequel of the miracle.— 
Ver. 8. Mérpos: here for first time 
introduced without explanation, pre- 
sumably in connection with the great 
crisis in his history.—dvnip apaptwddés : 
a natural exclamation especially for an 
impulsive nature in the circumstances. 
But the utterance, though real, might 
have been passed over in the tradition. 
Why so carefully recorded by Lk.? 
Perhaps because it was a fitting thing 
for any man to say on becoming a dis- 
ciple of the Holy Jesus—the sin of the 
disciple a foil to the holiness of the 
Master. Also to supply a justification 
for the statement in ver. 32, ‘I came 
not to call,” etc. In this connection sin 
is ascribed to all the apostles when 
called, in very exaggerated terms in Ep. 
Barnab., v. 9 (Svtas tmrép wacay 
Gpaptlay  avopwrépovs). — Ver. 10. 
"IdxwBovy Kat *lodvvyv, dependent on 
aepiéoyxev : fear encompassed them also, 
not less than Peter and the rest. This 
special mention of them is not explained, 
unless inferentially in what follows.— 
py} doBod, fear not, addressed to Peter 
alone. He alone, so far as appears, is to 
become a fisher of men, but the other 
two are named, presumably, because 
meant to be included, and in matter of 
fact they as well as Simon abandon all 
and follow Jesus (ver. 11).—fwypév : the 
verb means to take alive, then generally 
to take; here and in 2 Tim.ii, 26. The 
analytic form (gy fwypav) implies per- 
manent occupation = thou shall be a 
taker.—Ver. II. Katayayévres T @h., 
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12. KAI éyévero évy 7O elvar abrov év pd tay wédewv, nal (Bou, 
&vi}p whipns Aémpas: Kat i8hy1 dv "Incodv, weowv ext mpdcwror, 
2&exjOy adrob, héywv, “Kupre, édv O€dys, Suvacat pe kalaupioa.” 
13. Kat éxretvas Thy xeipa, Hyato abtod, eimdv,? “Oddw, xalapic- 
Ont.” Kat edOgws  Aémpa amqdOev dw adtod. 14. Kal adtis 
mapyyyervev adtd pndevt eltreiv: “GAG GarehOdy Sei~ov ceauTov 
T® lepel, Kal mpoogveyxe wept Tod Kabapiopod gou, Kalas mpocerage 
Mwovjs, els paptupiov aurots.” 15. Atnpxeto 8é paddov 6 Adyos 
mepl adtod > Kal ouvijpxovro SxAor woAhol dxovev, kal OepamederOar 
bm’ abtod ® dd tay dobeverdv abtay- 16. abtds Sé Fv émoxwpav ev 
Tais épypots, Kal mpoweuxdpevos. : 

17. Kat éyévero év pid Tv tpepay, Kat adtds Fv Si8dexov Kal 
hoav Kalywevor Papicator Kal vowodiSdoKador, ot Aoav ékndubdres 
ex mdons Kwpns THs FadwNatas Kat “loudaias Kal ‘lepoucadyp: Kal 
Suvapis Kupiou fv eis Td idoOar adrous.4 18. Kai iSov, dvSpes 
dépovtes emi Kdlvns dvOpwiov Ss fv wapadehupévos, Kal éLyjrouv 


1 Wav Se in NB, e, cop. 
5 Omit ur avrov WBCDL minusce. 


2 Aeyov in NBCDL 33 al. 


‘avrov in NBLE aeth. (Tisch., W.H.), not understood, hence corrected into 


avtovs (T.R.). 


drawing up their ships on land; that 
work done for ever. Chiefly in Lk. and 
Acts. 

Vv. 12-16. The leper (Mt. viii. 1-4, 
Mk. i. 40-45).—Ver. 12. év pug 7. or. for 
éy tut, one of the cities or towns of 
Galilee in which Jesus had been preach- 
ing (Mk. i. 39 Lk. iv. 44).—xal i8ov, 
after wal éyévero, very Hebraistic.— 
whijpns Adwpas, full of leprosy (Aempds 
in parallels), Note here again the desire 
to magnify the miracle.—éav 6é\ys, etc., 
the man’s words the same in all three 
narratives. His doubt was as to the 
will not the power to heal.—Ver. 13. 
Haro: this also in all three—a cardinal 
point; the touch the practical proof of 
the will and the sympathy. No shrink- 
ing from the loathsome disease.—j 
Aémpa ariOev: Lk. takes one of Mk.’s 
two phrases, Mt. the other. Lk. takes 
the one which most clearly implies a 
cure; ékabeploOm (Mt.) might conceiv- 
ably mean: became technically clean.— 
Ver. 14. GAG, etc.: here the oratio 
indivecta passes into or. directa as in Acts 
i. 4, xiv. 22, etc.—7@ lepe?, to the priest ; 
not necessarily in Jerusalem, but to the 
priest in the province whose business it 
was to attend to such duties (Hahn).— 
Ver, 15. Gove, to hear, but not 
the word as in ver. 1, rather to hear 


about the wonderful Healer and to get 
healing for themselves (Oepaweveoat),— 
Ver. 16. To retirement mentioned in 
Mk. Lk. adds prayer (xpooevydpevos) ; 
frequent reference to this in Lk. 

Vv. 17-26. The paralytic (Mt. ix. 1-8, 
Mk. ii. 1-12).—Ver. 17, év pig tav 
hpepGv, a phrase as vague as a note of 
time as that in ver. 12 as a note of 
place.—kal atrtés, etc., and He was 
teaching ; the Hebraistic paratactic con- 
struction so common in Lk. Note xat 
Fjoav and cal Svvapis K. iv following.— 
vono8iSdoxKador, teachers of the law, 
Lk.’s equivalent for ypappareis. The 
Pharisees and lawyers appear here for 
the first time in Lk., and they appear in 
force—a large gathering from every 
village of Galilee, from Judaea, and from 
Jerusalem. Jesus had preached in the 
synagogues of Galilee where the scribes 
might have an opportunity of hearing 
Him. But this extensive gathering of 
these classes at this time is not accounted 
for fully in Lk. Not till later does such 
a gathering occur in Mk. (iii, 22).— 
avrév, the reading in WBL gives quite 
a good sense; it is accusative before 
lao@at = the power of the Lord (God) 
was present to the effect or intent that 
He ee should heal.—Ver. 18. 
Tapadehupévos, instead of wapadvtiKdg 


EYATTEAION 


12—26. 


aitéy elceveynety Kal Ocivar éveimioy abroo- 19. Kat ph edipdvres 
$id} motas eicevéyxwow adtdv Sia tdv Sxdov, dvaBdvtes émt Td 
Sdpa, Sd TOY Kepdpuy KabyjKay addy adv TO KAwndio eis Td péoor 
Eympocdev Tod “Ingod. 20, kal iShy Thy wiotw adtav, elmev aiTd,? 
“"AyOpwme, apewvtai cor ai dpapriar cov.” 21. Kal jpgavro 
SiaroyiLecOar ot ypappareis Kal of dapicator, Aéyorres, “ Tis éorw 
oStos 85 Nadel Praodypias; tis Bivarar adrévar Gpaptias,® et pi 
povos 6 @eds;" 22. "Emyvods 8é 6 “Ingods tods Siadoyiopods 
adray droxpibels etre mpds abrous, “Ti Stadoyilecde év Tats 
Kapdiats Spay; 23- ai éorw edxomdtepov, ciety, “Apéwvtal gor at 
dpaptiat cou, # eimetv, "Eyerpor* kat wepumdrer; 24. tva Se etdijre 
Bru ebouclay Zxer & vids Tod dvOpdrou® emi rijs vis Gprévar dpap- 
rias,” etme 7G mapadehupéve, “Zot heya, éyerpat,® Kal dpas TO 
khiviSidy cou, jopesou eis Tov olxdy gov.” 25. Kal mapaxpyipa 
dvactas évémov adtav, dpas ef” G7 Karékerto, dafOev eis Tov olkov 
adrod, SofdLay tov Gedy. 26. Kal éxotacis @aBev dmavtas, Kat 
eSdéaloy tov Ody, Kat éndjoOyoav pédBou, héyortes, "Ore eldopev 


mopddofa ofpepov.” 


2 SSBLE 33 omit avre. 

3 apap. aduevat in BD=. 4 eyeipe in SABCDLE. 
Sov. 7. av. efovoray exet in BLE (Tisch., W.H.). 

7 ep o in SABCLAE al. 


1§1a omitted in all uncials. 


6 eyerpe here again in many MSS. 
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in the parallels, the former more in 
use among physicians, and the more 
classical.—étjrovv, imperfect, implying 
difficulty in finding access, due, one 
might think, to the great numbers ot 
Pharisees and lawyers present, no 
mention having as yet been made of 
any others. But the 3xAos comes in in 
next verse.—Ver. 19. rolas (8a arotas 
680%), by what way.—o 7 Kdidiy : 
dim. of «Atv (ver. 18, here only in N. Dae 
Lk. avoids Mk.’s xpéBBaros, though 
apparently following ban as to the sub- 
stance of the story.—Ver. 20. av@pwe, 
man, instead of Mk.’s more kindly réxvov 
and Mt.’s still more sympathetic Odpoer 
néxvov; because (suggests J. Weiss) it 
was not deemed fitting that such a sinner 
should be addressed as son oF child! 
This from Lk., the evangelist of grace! 
The substitution, from whatever reason 
proceeding, is certainly not an improve- 
ment. Possibly Lk. had a version of 
the story before him which used that 
word. Doubtless Jesus employed the 
kindlier expression.—Ver. 21. Siadoyt- 
tecOar: Lk. omits the qualifying phrases 
dv gavrois, év Tats xapdiats of Mt. and 


Mk., leaving it doubtful whether they 
spoke out or merely thought.—héyovres 
does not settle the point, as it merely 
indicates to what effect they reasoned.— 
Ver. 22. The expression ‘in your 
hearts” coming in here suggests that 
Lk. may have omitted it in ver. 21 
merely to avoid repetition—Ver. 24. 
éyeipe kal Gpas.. . mopevov; by in- 
troducing the participle pas Lk. im- 
proves the style as compared with Mk., 
but weakens the force of the utterance, 
“arise, take up thy bed and go”. The 
same remark applies to the words of the 
scribes, ver. 21, ‘‘who is this that 
speaketh blasphemies?” compared with, 
“why doth this person speak thus ? 
He blasphemes,” Lk.’s is secondary, 
the style of an editor working over a 
rugged, graphic, realistic text.—Ver, 25. 
mapaxpypa (mapa Td xpipa), on the 
spot, instantly; in Lk. only, magnifying 
the miracle.—Ver. 26. ékoracts might 
be taken out of Mk.’s ébiorac@ar.— 
mapéSofa. Each evangelist expresses 
the comments of the people in different 
terms. All three may be right, and not 
one of them may give the ipsissima 
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Vi: 


27. Kal perd tadra éé7NOe, nat €bedcato tehdvyy, dvduare Acuity, 
KaOyjpevoy émt 1d Tedhdviov, Kal elmev alta, “’AkohovOer por.” 


28. Kai xatadurav &aravta, dvactas HKodovOncey } aitd. 


29. Kat 


lol ~ A A 
éroinge Soxhv peyddyny 6? Aeuis adtd ev TH olkia adtod- Kal jy 
‘Gxhos Tehwvdy Todds,® Kal GAdwv ot Hoay per altav KaTaKe(pevor. 


30. Kal éysyyufov of ypappartets adt&v Kal of dapicator * mpds Tols 
pabytas adtod, Néyovtes, “Atati peta tehwvav kal d&paptwhdv 


éaiere Kat mivete;” 


gi. 


Kai dtoxpileis 6 “Ingots etme mpds 


abtous, “Od xpelay Exoucw of bytaivovtes iatpod, GAN’ of KaK@s 


éxovtes. 


1 ykodovber in BDLE 60, a. 
3 qodvus before ted. in NBCDLE 33 al. 
4 ou Pap. kat ot yp. avtwv in ABCLAE 


verba. Lk.’s version is: We have seen 
unexpected things to-day. Here only in 
N 


‘Vv. 27-32. Call of Levi (Mt. ix. 9-13,. 


Mk. ii. 13-17)—Ver. 27. éOedoaro, 
instead of elSev. Hahn, appealing to 
John i. 14, iv. 35, xi. 45, assigns to it the 
meaning, to look with interest, to let 
the eye rest on with con.placency. But 
it is doubtful whether in later usage it 
meant more than to look in order to 
observe. If the view stated in Mt. on 
the so-called Matthew’s feast (q.v.) be 
correct, Jesus was on the outlook for a 
man to assist Him in the Capernaum 
mission to the publicans.—éml 7d 
weXoviov, at “the tolbothe,” Wyclif. 
The tolls collected by Levi may have 
been either on highway traffic, or on 
the traffic across the lake. Mk.’s 
mapdywv (ver, 14) coming after the 
reference to the sea (ver. 13) points to 
the latter.—Ver. 28. kataAdtradv aravra, 
leaving all behind, in Lk. only; a 
specialty of the ebionitically inclined 
evangelist, thinks J. Weiss (in Meyer). 
But it merely predicates of Levi what all 
three evangelists predicate of Peter and 
his comrades.—Ver. 29. Sox}v (from 
Séxopar here and in xiv. 13), a reception, 


a feast, in Sept. for Taw, (Gen. 


xxvi, 30, Esther i. 3). That Mt. madea 
feast is directly stated only by Lk., 
perhaps as an inference from the phrases 
in Mk. which imply it: karaxeio@at, 
cuvavecetvro (ver. 15), éo Ole. nat amlver 
(ver. 16). That it was a great feast is 
inferred from mo\)ol in reference to the 
number present. The expressions of the 
evangelists force us to conceive of the 
gathering as exceeding the dimensions 


32. odk éXyduba Kadéoor Sikaious, GAAG duaptwdods eis 


2 Omit o all uncials, 


al. T.R.=WD. 
of a private entertainment—a congrega- 
tion rather, in the court, to eat and to 
hear the gospel of the kingdom. Possibly 
none of the evangelists realised the full 
significance of the meeting, though Lk. 
by the expression dxAos odds shows 
that he conceived of it as very large.— 
&Awv stands for apaptwAGv, which Lk. 
does not care to use when speaking for 
himself of the class, preferring the vague 
word “others”. They were probably a 
very nondescript class, the “ submerged 
tenth’? of Capernaum.—Ver. 30. oi 
Papicaio. kal of ypap. attov, the 
Pharisees, and the scribes connected with 
them, the professional men of the party. 
They were not of course guests, but 
they might if they chose look in: no 
privacy on such occasions in the East; 
or they might watch the strange com- 
pany as they dispersed.—éoOiere wat 
awivere: addressed to the disciples. In 
the parallels the question refers to the 
conduct of Jesus though put to the 
disciples.—Ver. 31. Jesus replies, under- 
standing that it is He who is put on His 
defence. His reply is given in identical 
terms in all three Synoptics; a_remark- 
able logion carefully preserved in the 
tradition.—Ver. 32. els perdvoray: 
doubtless a gloss of Lk.’s or of a tradi- 
tion he used, defining and guarding the 
saying, but also limiting its scope.— 
kad¢oat is to be understood in a festive 
sense = I came to call sinners to the 
feast of the Kingdom, as 1 have called to 
this feast the ‘‘sinners” of Capernaum. 
Vv. 33-39. Fasting (Mt. ix. 14-17, 
Mk. ii. 18-22).—Ver. 33. ot 88 connects 
what follows with what goes before as a 
continuation of the same story. Not so 
in Mk.: con~ection there simply topical. 


27—36. 
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perdvoay.” 33. OF S¢ elroy mpds adrdvy, “Atari? of pabytat 
"lwdvvou vyotedouor tuvé, kal Sejcers Tovodvrat, Spotws Kal of Tay 


, 
Papicaiwy: of Sé cot écPiougr Kai mivouow ;” 


34. “O dé? etme 


pds adtods, “M Suvacbe Tods ulods Tod vupdavos, év 5 vuppios 


wet adtav got, morfoar vyorederv § ; 


35. édevcovrar Sé Hepat, 


kat Stay drap0f an’ adtav 6 vupdlos, téTe vnoTEvcouaL év exeivars 
rais hpépats.” 36. “Edeye Sé Kal wapaBohty mpds abrous, ““Or 
odSeis ériBAnpa ipariov xawod* émPddder emt tndrioy madardy ° 


ei Sé prye, Kal Td Kawdy oxiler® nal 7d mahar@ ob cuppuvet 


1 Omit Stat. BLE 33 cop. 


3 yyorevoat in BE 28 (Tisch., W.H.). T.R.=NACDLA al. 
4 For up. katvov NWBDLE 33 al. have ato ui. Ke OXLOAS (Tisch., W.H.). 


al, omit oxicas. 
§ oxioet in NBCDL 33. 


2 Add Inaovs SBCDLE 33. 


ACA 


§ cupdovyce in SABCDLX 33 and many other minusc. 


The supposed speakers are the Pharisees 
and scribes (ver. 30). In Mk. Phar. and 
John’s disciples. In Mt. the latter only. 
If the Pharisees and scribes were the 
spokesmen, their putting John’s dis- 
ciples first in stating the common practice 
would be a matter of policy = John held 
in respect by Jesus, why then differ 
even from him ?—vxva (neuter plural, 
from avkvés, dense), frequently.— 
Sejoerg wovotvrat, make prayers, on 
system ; added to complete the picture 
of an ascetic life; cf. ii. 37; referred to 
again in xi. 1; probably the question 
really concerned only fasting, hence 
omitted in the description of the life of 
the Jesus-circle even in Lk.—éoOlovow 
kal wlvovot, eat and drink; on the 
days when we fast, making no distinction 
of days.—Ver. 34. py Sivacbe... 
woujoat vyo., can ye make them fast? 
In Mt. and Mk., can they fast? Lk.’s 
form of the question points to the futility 
of prescriptions in the circumstances. 
The Master could not make His dis- 
ciples fast even if He wished.—Ver. 35. 
kal 8rav: Mt. and Mk. place the xat 
before tére in the next clause. Lk.’s 
arrangement throws more emphasis on 
fpépar: there will come days, and when, 
etc. The xat may be explicative ( = et 
quidem, Bornemann), or it may intro- 
duce the apodosis.—érav dmap6q, the 
subjunctive with 4v in a relative clause 
referring to a probable future event. 

Vv. 36-39. Relative parabolic Logia.— 
eye . . . Srv: an editorial introduction 
to the parabolic sayings. The first of 
these, as given by Lk., varies in form 
from the version in the parallels, suggests 


somewhat different ideas, and is in itself 
by no means clear. Much depends on 
whether we omit or retain oxfloas in 
the first clause. If, with BDL, we re- 
tain it, the case put is: a piece cut out 
of a new garment to patch an old one, the 
evil results being: the new spoiled, and 
the old patched with the new piece pre- 
senting an incongruous appearance (o¥ 
ovpdwvice). If, with AC, etc. we 
omit oxloas, the case put may be: a 
new piece not cut out of a new garment, 
but a remnant (Hahn) used to patch an 
old, this new piece making a rent in the 
old garment; 76 xatvév in second clause 
not object of, but nominative to, oxloe, 
and the contrast between the new patch 
and old garment presenting a grotesque 
appearance. The objection to this latter 
view is that there is no reason in the 
case supposed why the new patch should 
make a rent. In Mt. and Mk, the 
patch is made with unfulled cloth, which 
will contract. But the remnant of cloth 
with which a new garment is made 
would not be unfulled, and it would not 
contract. The sole evil in that case 
would be a piebald appearance. On the 
whole it seems best to retain oxloas, 
and to render 76 kawodv oxfoet, he (the 
man who does so foolish a thing) will 
rend the new. Kypke suggests as an 
alternative rendering: the new is rent, 
taking ox(fer intransitively, of which use 
he cites an instance from the Testament 
of the twelve patriarchs. The sense on 
this rendering remains the same.—Ver. 
37- The tradition of the second logion 
seems to have come down to Lk.’s time 
without variation; at all events he gives 
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V. 37—3> 


éwiB\ypa 73 awd Tod Kawod. 37. Kal oddels Bdédder otvoy véov eis 
doxods mwadarots- ef 82 piye, Arjger & véos otvos! tods doxods, Kal 
adrds éxxuOycerat, Kat of doxol dmododvrat’ 38. adda oivoy véov 
eis doxods Kawwods BAntéov, Kal duddrepot cuvtnpodvTat.? 39. Kat 
oddels mov madardv ed0dws® Oder véov: Aéyer ydp, “O madatds 


XpHototepds * éotuv.” 


1 © owvos 0 veos in BCDL al. 


2 xav apd. cvyTyp. omitted in NBL 1, 33 al. cop. (Tisch., W.H.); an addition 


from Mt. 
3 Omit evdews S$BCL minusc. cop. 


“xpnoros in $BL cop. D and some western codd. of vet. Lat. omit this verse. 


it substantially as in parallels. The diffi- 
culty connected with this parabolic word 
is not critical or exegetical, but scientific. 
The question has been raised: could 
even new, tough skins stand the process 
of fermentation? and the suggestion 
made that Jesus was not thinking at 
all of fermented, intoxicating wine, but 
of ‘‘ must,”’ a non-intoxicating beverage, 
which could be kept safely in new 
leather bottles, but not in old skins, 
which had previously contained ordinary 
wine, because particles of albuminoid 
matter adhering to the skin would set 
up fermentation and develop gas with an 
enormous pressure. On this vide Farrar 
(C. G. T., Excursus, III.).—Ver. 38 gives 
the positive side of the truth answering 
to Mt. ix. 17b, only substituting the 
verbal adjective BAnréov for BddAovory. 
—Ver. 39. The thought in this verse is 
peculiar to Lk. It seems to be a genial 
apology for conservatism in religion, 
with tacit reference to John and his 
disciples, whom Jesus would always 
treat with consideration, They loved 
the old wine of Jewish piety, and did 
not care for new ways. They found it 
good (xpyords), so good that they did not 
wish even to taste any other, and could 
therefore make no comparisons. (Hence 
xpyords preferable to xpyortérepos in 
T. R.) This saying is every way 
worthy of Christ, and it was probably 
one of Lk.’s finds in his pious quest for 
traditions of the Personal Ministry. 

With reference to the foregoing para- 
bolic words, drawn from vesture and 
wine, Hahn truly remarks that they 
would be naturally suggested through 
association of ideas by the figure of a 
wedding feast going before. Bengel 
hints at the same thought: ‘ parabolam 
a veste, a vino; inprimis opportunam 
convivio ”’. 


CHapTeR VI. SassBatTic CoNnFLICTs. 
THE ApPosTLES. THE SERMON ON THE 
MountT.—Vv. 1-5. The ears of corn 
(Mt. xii. 1-8, Mk. ii. 23-28).—év caBBate: 
Mk, makes no attempt to locate this in- 
cident in his history beyond indicating 
that it happened on Sabbath. Mt. uses 
a phrase which naturally suggests tem- 
poral sequence, but to which in view of 
what goes before one can attach no 
definite meaning. Lk. on the other 
hand would seem to be aiming at very 
great precision if the adjective qualifying 
oaBBatre—Sevrepompeéte, were genuine. 
But it is omitted in the important group 
NBL, and in other good documents, 
and this fact, combined with the ex- 
treme unlikelihood of Lk.’s using a word 
to which it is now, and must always have 
been, impossible to attach any definite 
sense, makes it highly probable that 
this word is simply a marginal gloss, 
which found its way, like many others, 
into the text. How the gloss arose, and 
what it meant for its author or authors, 
it is really not worth while trying to con- 
jecture, though such attempts have been 
made. Vide Tischendorf, N. T., ed. 
viii., for the critical history of the word. 
—jo8.ov, ate, indicating the purpose of 
the plucking, with Mt. Mk. omits this, 
vide notes there.—Wodyovres T. YX, 
rubbing with their bands; peculiar to 
Lk., indicating his idea of the fault (or 
that of the tradition he followed) ; 
rubbing was threshing on a small scale, 
an offence against one of the many 
minor rules for Sabbath observance, 
This word occurs here only in N. T., 
and is not classical—Ver. 2. tues; 
more exact than Mt. and Mk., who say 
the Pharisees generally, but not neces- 
sary to make their meaning clear. Of 
course it was only some of the class.— 
Ver. 3. ov8e, for Mk.’s ovSéarore and 


VI. 1—5. EYAITEAION 


VI. 1. EFENETO 8 év caBBdrw Seutepompdtw! SramopedeOar 
adtévy Sid tav?2 omopipav: Kat ErAdov of palytat adtod tods 
atdxuas, Kat ijoQov,2 pdxovtes tats xepol. 2. Twes Se tay 
dapicaiwvy elroy adrois,t “Ti moeitre 8 odk Efeot. moreiy év® 
tots odBBaci;” 3. Kai dmoxpilels mpds adtods elev 6 ‘Iqaois, 
* O88e Todt dvéyvute, & éwoinge AaPid, dwére ® éweivacev adtds Kat 
of per abtod dvtes?; 4. ds ® eich AOev eis Tov otkoy TOU Geos, Kat 
rods Aptous Tis mpodécews EhaPe, nal® Epaye, Kal ESwxe Kai? 
ToIs pet adtod, ots odk efeot payetv ei pi) pdvous Tobs iepets 5” 
5. Kat 2heyev adtois, ““Ore!? Kipids éotu 6 vids Tod dvOpdimou Kat 
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Tod caBBdtou.” 1! 


1S9BL 33 al. omit Sevrepompwtw. 
2 S9BL al. omit tev (from parall.). 


Vide below. 


Ska. nodioy Tovs otaxvas in BCL (W.H.; Tisch.=T.R. with §X). 

4 Omit avrots BCL minusce. a, ¢, €, cop. 

5 B omits wove, and NBL omit ev (W.H. omit both). 

6 ore in $$BCDL minusc. (W.H.; Tisch. has owore with less weighty witnesses, 


vide below). 


7 Omit ovtes with SSBDL 33 al. (W.H.). 
8 B omits ws (W.H. in brackets), D also, reading eoeAOov. 
* For edaBe xat BCLX 33 have AaBav, and BL omit nat after eSwxe. 


10 89B 1, 131 aeth. omit ort (W.H.). 


1 rov oaB., without at, before o v. T. ave in NB cop. aeth. (W.H.). DL = T.R. 


(Tisch.). 


Mt.’s ob« = not even; have ye so little 
understood the spirit of the O. T.? (De 
Wette). The word might be analysed 
into od, 88, when it will mean: but have 
ye not then read this? So Hofmann, 
Nésgen, Hahn.—érére, here only in 
N. T., if even here, for many good 
MSS. have 8re (W.H.).—Ver. 4. Lk. 
contents himself with the essential fact: 
hunger, overruling a positive law con- 
cerning the shewbread. No reference 
to the high priest, as in Mk., and no 
additional instance of the Sabbath law 
superseded by higher interests, as in 
Mt. (xii. 5). The controversy no longer 
lives for him, and his accounts are apt 
to be colourless and secondary.—Ver. 5. 
xal édeyev: in Lk. this important logion 
about the Son of Man’s Lordship over 
the Sabbath is simply an external annex 
to what goes before = and He said: 
instead of arising out of and crowning 
the argument, as in Mt., and partly in 
Mk., though the latter uses the same 
phrase in introducing the logion peculiar 
to him about the Sabbath being made 
for man. If Lk. had Mk. before him, 


how could he omit so important a word ? 
Perhaps because it involved a contro- 
versial antithesis not easily intelligible 
to Gentiles, and because the Lordship 
of the Son of Man covered all in his 
view. How did he and his readers 
understand that Lordship ? 

Vv. 6-11. The withered hand (Mt. 
xii. 9-14, Mk. iii. 1-6).—Ver. 6. év 
érépw aoBBaty: simply intended to in- 
dicate that the following incident, like 
the one going before, happened on a 
Sabbath. Observe Lk. uses here, as in 
vi. I, 5, the singular for the Sabbath.— 
why ovv.: the article here might point 
to a particular synagogue, as in Mt., or 
be generic.—8.8doxew, present, eloeOeiv, 
aorist; the entering an act, the preach- 
ing continuous. He was preaching 
when the following happened.—kai 4 
xelp: by comparison with Mt. and Mk. 
Lk. is here paratactic and Hebraistic 
in construction. But Palairet, against 
Grotius emphasising the Hebraism, cites 
from Aelian, Hist. Anim, (lib. xii., c. 24): 
év r7 Oaddrry TH "Epulpd txOds yiveras, 
al dvona avg Yypds doing.—h Sefra, 
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6. “Eyévero 8€ Kal! év érépw caPBdty cicedOeiv adrdv eis thy 
guvaywyty Kal SiSdoxew: Kat jv exer GvOpwros,? Kat } xelp adroo 
H Seba Fv Enpd. 7. mwaperjpouv® $é adrdv of ypappareis Kal of 
tapioaior, ei ev 73 coBBdtw Oeparevce*+ tva etpwor xatnyoptay § 
abrod. 8. abrés 8€ yer Tods Siadoyiopods addy, Kal ele TO 
dvOpdirw ® rd Enpdv exovre Thy xelpa, “"Eyetpat,” Kal orqOr els 7d 
péoov.” ‘O 8€8 dvactas ory. g. Elmev odv® 6 “Incods mpds 
adtous, “"Emepwriow)? Spas, ri éfeort rots odBBaow,"! dyaborojoa 
4 Kaxotoujoat; puxhy cdoa 4 dwohéoar;” 10. Kai mepiBepd- 
pevos mdvtas abtous, etre TH dvOpdmw,!? “"Exrewov thy xeipd cou.” 
‘O Sé éoinoer obrw.18 Kal dmoxarertdbn 14 4 xelp adtod Syths ds } 
@Ay.!© 11. adtot Sé éwhycbyoav dvolas: Kat Srehddour Tpds 
GAN ous, Th Ay tomoetay 6 +6 *Inaod. 


2 av6. exer in NBL 33 al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 mapernpovvto in ABDL 33 al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


* Gepamever in NADL (Tisch., W.H., text). 


T.R. = B (W.H..marg.). 


5 xarnyopety avtov in NB (D -yopycat). 
6 eumev Se Tw avSpt in NBL 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


1 eyetpe in very many uncials. 
® For ovy SWBDL 33 al. have Se. 


® For o 8 NBDL have cas. 
10 erepwrw in SWBL. 


1 SBDL have e for m, and tw caBBatw for to1s caBBacw. 
33 aur in B and many other uncials|. T.R. = SDL 33. 


18 Omit ovrw BLA 33. 


M amexateotady in ADL al. pl., but B has amok. 


1% Omit vyins .. . 


addy (from Mt.) with NBL. 


6 rrounoavey in BLA 33 al. pl. (Tisch., W.H.), 


the right hand. This particular peculiar 
to Lk., with the Hebrew style, proves, 
some think (Godet, Hahn), a source dis- 
tinct from Mt. or Mk. Not necessarily. 
It may be an inference by Lk., added to 
magnify the beneficence of the miracle. 
The right hand the working hand, the 
ptivation great, the cure the more 
valuable.—Ver. 7. mapetynpotyto, they 
kept watching, in a sly, furtive manner, 
ex obliquo et occulto, Bengel on Mk.—et 
Oepamever, whether He is going to heal, 
if that is to be the way of it.—Ver. 8. 
dev: a participle might have been ex- 
pected here = He knowing their thoughts 
said, etc.—éyeipe kal or791, etc.: this 
command was necessary to bring the 
matter under the notice of the audience 
present, who as yet knew nothing of the 
thoughts of the Pharisees, and possibly 
were not aware that the man with 
the withered hand was present.—Ver. 9. 
Gyabotorjoat, KaKxorowjoar: on the 
meaning of these words and the 


issue raised vide on Mk.—Ver. 10. 
mweptBAedunevos. Lk. borrows this word 
from Mk., but omits all reference to the 
emotions he ascribes to Jesus: anger 
mixed with pity. He looks round merely 
waiting for an answer to His pointed 
question. None being forthcoming, He 
proceeds to heal: “qui tacet, con- 
sentit,’’ Bornemann,—Ver. 11. dvolag: 
they were filled with senseless anger. 
They were ‘‘ mad” at Jesus, because He 
had broken the Sabbath, as they con. 
ceived it, in a way that would make Him 
popular: humanity and preternatural 
power combined.—rl av moujcatev: av 
with the optative in an indirect question, 
in Lk. only, following classic usage. 
This combination of occasional classicism 
with frequent Hebraism is curious. It 
is noticeable that Lk. does not impute 
murderous intentions to the opponents 
of Jesus at this stage, nor combination 
with politicians to effect truculent designs 
(vide Mk. iii. 6), 


6—17. 


EYATTEAION 
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12, "Eyéveto 8& év tails Hpepats tavrais, éé{Oev! eis rd Spos 
mpocei—acbar> Kai hv Siavuxtepevwv év ti mpocevyf Tod Ccod. 
£3. Kat Gre éyévero tpdépa, mpoceddyvyce tods palytds adtods 
Kai éxhefdpevos dm adtav Swdexa, ols Kat dmoordous dvdpace, 
14. Xipwva Sv nal dvopace Métpov, kal "Avdpéay tov adeAddy adtod, 
*IdxwBov? Kat “lwdvyny, bi\urTov Kat BapPohopatov, 15. MarOatoy 
Kai Owpay, “IdkwBov tov Tob ® "ANpaiou Kal Zipwva Tov Kadovpevoy 
Znroriy, 16. “lodSav “laxwBou, kat "lodSav “loxapuityy, bs Kal 


éyéveto mpoddtns * 


17. kat kataBds per adtav, éorn emi témo0u 


Tedivod, Kat dxdos® pabytaGy adtod, nal mAHO0s wodd Tod Aaod awd 


1 eEehOetv avrov in BDL. 


7 BDL have xat before laxwBov, and there is MS. authority for nat before 
every name (Tisch., W.H.: «as in brackets before lax. AXd., omitted there only in 


B, probably by oversight). 
3 Omit tov rov NBL 33. 


Vv. 12-19. On the hill (Mt. iv. 24-25, 
x. 2-4; Mk. iii. 7-19).—Ver. 12. év taig 
Hpépats ravrats: a vague expression, 
but suggestive of some connection with 
foregoing encounters.—éfed@etv, went 
‘out; whence not indicated, probably 
from a town (Capernaum?) into the 
solitude of the mountains.—els 1d dpos: 
as in Mt. v. i. and Mk. iii. 13, to the 
hill near the place where He had been. 
—mpoceviarGat, to pray, not in Mk. ; 
might be taken for granted. But Lk. 
makes a point of exhibiting Jesus as a 
devotional Model, often praying, and 
especially at critical times in His life. 
The present is viewed as a very 
special crisis, hence what follows.—jv 
Stavukrepevwy, etc., He was spending 
the whole night in prayer to God; 
Stavuxrepevwy occurs here only in N. T. 
—7ov Oeod is genitive objective: prayer of 
‘which God is the object ; but if rpowevy}, 
were taken as = a place for prayer in 
the open air, as in Acts xvi. 13, we 
should get the poetic idea of the 
proseucha of God—the mountains !—Ver. 
13. Tovs padnras, the disciples, of 
whom a considerable number have 
gathered about Jesus, and who have 
followed Him to the hill.—amoordXovs, 
Apostles, used by Lk. in the later sense, 
here and elsewhere. The word is more 
frequent in his Gospel than in Mt. and 
Mk. (six times in Lk., once in Mt., twice 
in Mk.),.—Ver. 14. Zlpeva: here 
follows the list much the same as in Mt. 
and Mk. Lk., though he has already 
called Simon, Peter (v. 8), here 
mentions that Jesus gave him the name. 


‘ Omit eau NBL. 


® oxAos wodvs in NBL. 


In the third group of four Judas Jacobi 
takes the place of Thaddaeus in Mk. 
and Lebbaeus in Mt. and Simon the 
Kananite is called Simon the Zealot. 
Of Judas Iscariot it is noted that he 
became a traitor, ‘turned traitor’’ 
(Field, Ot. Nor.).—mpo8Sdétns has no 
article, and therefore should not be 
rendered the traitor as in A. V. and R. V. 
When the verb is used it is always 
mapadvddvat.—Ver. 17. KataBas, de- 
scending, with the Twelve, suggesting 
descent to the foot of the hills, the plain 
below. Yet the expression ‘téov 
awedwvov is peculiar; hardly what we 
should expect if the reference were to 
the plain beside the lake; rather sugges- 
tive of a flat space lower down the hill. 
—eSivos, here only in N. T. The 
descent takes place in order to the 
delivery of a discourse which, with the 
choice of the Apostles, constitutes the 
occasion with reference to which Jesus 
had spent the night in prayer. The 
audience consists of three classes 
separately named (1) the Twelve, (2) the 
company of disciples described as an 
SxAos awodds, (3) a multitude (mos) 
gathered from a wide area. This is the 
same multitude from which in Mk.’s 
narrative Jesus escaped to the hill, 
taking His disciples with Him, to get 
rest, and presumably to devote some 
leisure time to their instruction, Of 
this desire to escape from the crowd, so 
apparent in Mk., there is no trace in 
Lk. In indicating the sources ot this 
great human stream Lk. omits Galilee 
as superfluous, mentions Judaea and 
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mdons Tis “loudatas Kat ‘lepoucadhp, Kat Tis mapadiov Tupou cat 
LuSdvo0g, ot AAOov dxoicar adtod, Kal iabijvat awd tov véowr aitay, 
18. kat ot dxoupevor b7r3} trveupdtwv dxabdptur, kal? ébepamevovto. 
19. kal mas & dyhos eLyrer® dmrecOar adtod- Str Suvayis wap’ 
aitod éfjpxeto, Kal iato mdvtas. 

20. Kat adtds émdpas tods SpPadpods adtod eis tods pabytas 
adtod édeye, “Maxdpiot of wrwyxot, Ste dperépa éotiv 4 Bacideia 


Tou Ocod. 


paxdprot of KAalovtes viv, Ste yehdoere. 


21. paxdpior of mewavtes viv, St. xoptacOjcecde. 


22. paxdpot éore, 


® evoxAovpevor amo in $ABL (D has amo). 


2 xat omitted in NABDL 33. 


Jerusalem, passing over Idumaea and 
Peraea (Mk. iii. 8), and winds up with 
Tyre and Sidon, defining the territory 
there whence people came by the ex- 
pression tis mapadlov (xdpas under- 
stood), the sea-coast. The people come 
from all these places to hear Jesus 
(axotoat avrod) in the first place, as if 
in expectation of a great discourse, and 
also to be healed. The eagerness to get 
healing even by touch, of which Mk. 
gives so graphic a picture (iii. 10), is 
faintly indicated by @{xjrow (é{yre, 
T. R.).—Ver. 19. Svvapis may be 
nominative both to é&jpxero and to taro 
(A. V. and R. V.), or we may render: 
“power went forth from Him and He 
healed all”’. 

Vv. 20-49. The Sermon (Mt. v.-vii.). 
That it is the same sermon as Mt. 
reports in chapters v.-vii, may be re- 
garded as beyond discussion. How, 
while the same, they came to be so 
different, is a question not quite easy to 
answer. There probably was addition 
to the original utterance in the case of 
Mt., and there was almost certainly 
selection involving omission in the case 
of Lk.’s version, either on his part or on 
the part of those who prepared the text 
he used. Retouching of expression in 
the parts common to both reports is, of 
course, also very conceivable. Asit stands 
in Lk. the great utterance has much 
more the character of a popular discourse 
than the more lengthy, elaborate version 
of Mt. In Mt. it is didache, in Lk. 
kerygma—a discourse delivered to a 
great congregation gathered for the 
purpose, with the Apostles and disciples 
in the front benches so to speak, a dis- 
course exemplifying the “words of 
grace”’ (iv. 22) Jesus was wont to speak, 
the controversial antithesis (Mt. v. 17- 


3 e{nrovv in NBL. T.R. a correction. 


48) eliminated, and only the evangelic 
passages retained; a sermon serving at 
once as a model for ‘‘ Apostles ” and as 
a gospel for the million. 

Vv. 20-26. First part of the discourse : 
Beatitudes and Woes (Mt. v. 1-12).— 
Ver. 20. émdpas rt. 6¢.: in Lk. the 
Preacher lifts up His eyes upon His 
audience (t. padyras, who are them- 
selves a crowd), in Mt. He opens His 
mouth ; both expressions introducing a 
solemn set discourse. Lk.’s phrase 
suggests a benignant look, answering to 
the nature of the utterance.—paxdptos: 
Lk. has only four Beatitudes, of which 
the poor, the hungry, the weeping, the 
persecuted are the objects; the sorrows 
not the activities of the children of the 
kingdom the theme.—rrwyol, wetvavres, 
xAatovres are to be taken literally as 
describing the social condition of those 
addressed. They are characteristics o/ 
those who are supposed to be children of 
the kingdom, not (as in Mt.) conditions 
of entrance, The description corresponds 
to the state of the early Church. It is 
as if Jesus were addressing a church ° 
meeting and saying: Blessed are ye, my 
brethren, though poor, etc., for in the 
Kingdom of God, and its blessings, 
present and prospective, ye have ample 
compensation. Note the use of the 
second person. In Mt. Jesus speaks 
didactically in the third person. Christ’s 
words’ are adapted to present circum- 
stances, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that the adaptation proceeds 
from an ebionitic circle, ascetic in spirit 
and believing poverty to be in itself a 
passport to the kingdom, and riches the 
way to perdition. 

Vv. 22, 23. In the corresponding 
passage in Mt. there is first an objective 
didactic statement about the persecuted, 


18—28. EYAITEAION 

Stay projowow Spas of dvOpwro, Kal Strav ahoplowow spas, 
kai dveSiowsr, Kai éxBddwor Td Svopa spadv ds movnpdy, Evexa 
Tod viod tod dvOpdmou. 23. yaipere! ev exelvy Ti pepo 
Kat oxiptigate: i8od ydp, 6 picbds ipav wodds ev 7O odpavd- 
cata taita? yap émolouy rots mpopytats of matépes adtav. 
24. MAhy odai Spyiv trois mAougiors, Ste dwéxete Thy twapdkA\now 
bpdv. 25. odal dptv, ot eumemAnopdvor,® Ste wewdoere. 
Spiv,* of yehavtes viv, Ste mevOnoete Kal KavceTe. 


obat 
26. odat dpiv,t 
Stay Kahds Spas eimwor wdvtes ot GvOpwrore Kata taita® yap 
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érrotouv Tois WeuSorpodyrats of matépes adTav. 
27. “"ANN’ Spiv A€yw tois dxovougw, "Ayamate Tods éxOpods 
GpOv, Kah@s trovetre Tots proovow buds, 28. edhoyette Tols KaTapw- 


1 yapqre in all uncials, 
5 SSBLE 33 al. add vuv to eprremd. 
4 Omit vpev in both places NBLE. 
5 +a avta again in N*BDE 33. 


then an expansion in the second person. 
Here all is in the second person, and the 
terms employed are such as suited the ex- 
perience of the early Christians, especially 
those belonging to the Jewish Church, 
suffering, at the hands of their unbelieving 
countrymen, wrong in tne various forms 
indicated—hatred, separation, calumny, 
ejection.— adopiowory may point either 
to separation in daily life (Keil, Hahn) 
or to excommunication from the syna- 
gogue (so most commentaries) = the 


-Talmudic fJ"73, In the former case 


one naturally finds the culminating evil 
of excommunication in the last clause— 
&Bddwow 7d d. b. =erasing the name 
from the membership of the synagogue. 
In the latter case this clause will rather 
point to the vile calumnies afterwards 
heaped upon the excommunicated. 
“Absentium nomen, ut improborum 
hominumn, differre rumoribus,” Grotius.— 
Ver. 23. oxiptyoarte, leap for joy; the 
word occurs in i. 41, 44, and this and other 
terms found in the sermon have led some 
to infer that Lk. uses as his source a 
version of the discourse emanating from 
a Jewish-Christian circle. Vide the list 
of words in J. Weiss, Meyer, note, p. 
387. Vide also Feine, Vork. Uberlief. 

Vv. 24-26. wdAhy, but, used here 
adversatively, a favourite word with Lk, 
suggesting therefore the hypothesis that 
he is responsible for the ‘‘ woes” follow- 
ing, peculiar to his version of the sermon. 
—améyere, ye have in full; riches and 


24a avta in BD (Tisch., W.H.). 


Many more omit the second, 


nothing besides your reward (cf. Mt. vi. 
2).—Ver. 25. éwaremAnopevor, the sated, 
a class as distinct in character as the 
SeSiwypevor of Mt. v. 10, on whom vide 
remarks there. Readers can picture the 
sated class for themselves.—Ver. 26. 
This woe is addressed, not to the rich 
and full without, but to the disciples 
within, and points out to them that to be 
free from the evils enumerated in ver. 
22 isnot a matter of congratulation, but 
rather a curse, as indicative of a dis- 
loyalty to the faith and the Master, which 
makes them rank with false prophets. 
Vv. 27-35. The law of love (Mt. v. 
38-48).—Ver. 27. iptv Aéyw: Lk. here 
uses the phrase with which Mt. intro- 
duces each dictum of Jesus in opposition 
to the dicta of the scribes. But of the 
many dicta of the Lord reported in Mt. 
he has preserved only one, that relating 
to the duty of loving (Mt. v. 44). The 
injunction to love enemies is much 
weakened in force by omission of the 
antithesis: love neighbours and hate 
enemies. As if to compensate Lk. gives 
the precept twice, (1) as a general head 
under which to collect sayings culled 
from the section of the discourse omitted 
(Mt. v. 17-42), (2) as a protest against 
limiting love to those who love us (ver. 
35, ¢f. ver. 32).—Tois dkovovaw, to you 
who hear; a phrase by which the dis- 
course is brought back to the actual 
audience from the rich and the false 
disciples apostrophised in the preceding 
verses. It is an editorial phrase.— 
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ax Pet ib pévous dpiv,! nat? mpocedxecbe bwép® tiv *érnpealévrev Spas, 
I 


29. TO tUwrovti ae emt Thy oraydvo, wépexe Kal Thy GAAqv: Kat 
Gd tod alpovrés cou 1d tpdriov, Kal tiv xiTava ph Kwddoys. 
30. wavtt Sé 74 aitodvti ce, Sidou- Kat dd Tol aipovros Ta od, 
pr dwatre. 31. nat nabs Odete tva mordow Syiv ot dvOpwrror, 
cal duets woetre adtois Suotws. 32. ai ei dyamdre Tols dyaTav- 
tas bpas, woia dpiv xdpts éori; Kal ydp of duaptwhoi tods 
dyanavras aitols dyawaor. 33. Kal® dav dyabomorire tods 
Gyalotrovodvtas Spas, wota Syiv xdpis éotl; Kal yap® ot duaptwhol 
73 abtd Trotodcr. 34. Kal dav SaveiLnte? map’ dv edmifere drroha- 
Beiv,® woia ipiv ydpis éott; kal ydp of? duaptwhot dpaptwois 
SaveiLouow, iva dmokdBwor Ta toa. 35. TARY dyatGte Tods éxOpods 
ipav, Kat dyaOomoreite, nat SaveiLere pndev !° dwehmiLovres: Kai 


1 ypas in SBDE vet. Lat. 6. pw is a correction to classical usage. 


2 Omit kat SBDLE al. 
4 Omit Se tw NB. 

6 Omit yap NB. 

8 AaBew in BLE. 


3 wept in NBLE. 

5 &8B have Kat yap eav (Tisch., W.H., in brackets). 
7 Savionrte in SBE (Tisch., W.H.). 

* SSBLE omit yap, and many uncials omit on. 


10 pydev is the best attested reading (ABLA al., W.H. in brackets); pnSeva in 


=I (Tisch.). 


Kkados aovetre, etc.: Lk., in contrast 
with Mt. (true text), enlarges here, as if 
to say: you must love in every conceiv- 
able case, even in connection with the 
most ageravated evil treatment. In the 
clause enjoining prayer for such as have 
done wrong Lk. substitutes érypealdvrav 
(ver. 28) for Mt.’s Siwxdvrwv = those 
who insult you, the people it is hardest 
to pray for. Persecution may be very 
fierce, at the prompting of conscience, 
yet respectful.—Ver. 29 = Mt. v. 30, 40 
with some changes: tvqrewv for pawifew, 
mapéxeuv for orpépetv ; atpovros suggests 
the idea of robbery instead of legal pro- 
ceedings pointed at by Mt.’s xprOyvar; 
tpartov and ytteéva change places, 
naturally, as the robber takes first the 
upper garment; for Mt.’s des Lk. puts 
py K@Avops = withhold not (for the 
construction twa dwé Tivos Kkwdvew, 
which Bornemann thought unexampled, 
vide Gen. xxiii. 6, Sept.).—Ver. 30. Lk. 
passes over Mt.’s instance of compulsory 
service (v. 41), perhaps because it would 
require explanation, or was not a 
practical grievance for his readers, and 
goes on to the duty of generous giving, 


which is to be carried the length of b 


cheerfully resigning what is taken from 
us by force.—Ver. 31. Lk. brings in 


here the law of reciprocity (Mt. vii. 12), 
hardly in its proper place, as the change 
from singular to plural shows, but in 
sympathy with what goes before, though 
not quite in line, and therefore inserted 
at this point as the best place to be 
found for the golden rule. It seems to 
be meant as a general heading for the 
particular hypothetical cases following= 
you would like men to love you, there- 
fore love them whether they love you or 
not, etc.—Ver, 32. ydpts, here and in 
the following verses stands for Mt.’s 
picGds, as if to avoid a word of legal 
sound and substitute an evangelical 
term instead. Yet Lk. retains prods in 
ver. 23.—xdpts probably means not 
“thanks” from men but favour from 
God. It is a Pauline word, and 
apparently as such in favour with Lk. 
Vide on iv. 22.—épaprwdot here and in 
vv. 33, 34 for reA@vas and é0vixol in Mt, 
a natural alteration, but much weaken. 
ing the point; manifestly secondary.— 
Ver. 33. For Mt.’s salutation Lk. sub- 
stitutes doing good (&yabororyre).—Ver. 
34. This example is robbed of its point 
if it be supposed that Lk. had an ascetic 
ias. If a man despise money there is 
no merit in lending without expecting 
repayment.—Ver. 35. amwAjyy, but, in 


29—39. 
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€orat 6 prcQds Spay modus, nal gveode viol too} bpictous on 


aités xpnotds éotw émi rods dxapictous Kai movnpods. 


36. yiveobe 


obv? Yoixrippoves, nabdas nat? 6 wa Spay oixtippwy ori. b here and 
PH p op ple 


37- Kat pi xplvete, kat od ph Kpibijte. 


od ph KatadikacOijrTe. 


Kal* “dmepexxuydpevoy Séaovow eis tdv KéATOv Spay. 


py) Katadicdlete, nat eget ly 
Gmrohvete, kal darokvOncecbe> 38. Sidore, 
=| z res Mi c here only 
kat So0ijcetar dpiv pérpov Kahdv, *wemeopévoy Kat * cecadeupevoy i N. T. 
ica 
dine POE 
in Joel ii 


aitd pérpo G° perpetre, dvriperpyOjceras spiv.” 


39- Eire 82° rapaBodhy adtois, “Mitt Sdvarar tuddds tuphdy “© 


1 Omit rou NABDLAE al. pl. 
3 Omit cat KBLE. 


2 Omit ovwy NBDLE 33 al. 


* NBL omit first kat and NBDLE the second; more expressive without. 
* For tw yap . . . o NBDLE 33 al. have w yap perpw (Tisch., W.H.). 


© Se kat in NBCDLE 33. 


opposition to all these hypothetical 
cases.—pydev areAr(Lovtes, “ hoping for 
nothing again,” A. V., is the meaning 
the context requires, and accepted by 
most interpreters, though the verb in 
later Greek means to despair, hence the 
rendering ‘‘never despairing” in R. V. 
The reading pnSéva aa. would mean: 
causing no one to despair by refusing 
aid.—viol ‘Yiplorov, sons of the Highest, 
a much inferior name to that in Mt, In 
Lk. to be sons of the Highest is the 
_veward of noble, generous action; in 
Mt. to be like the Father in heaven is 
set before disciples as an object of 
ambition.—ypynorés, kind; by generalis- 
ing Lk. misses the pathos of Mt.’s con- 
crete statement (ver. 45), which is doubt- 
less nearer the original. 

Vv. 36-38. Mercifulness inculcated. 
God the pattern.—Ver. 36 corresponds 
to Mt. v. 48, which fitly closes the 

romulgation of the great law of love = 
be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect (vide notes there). 
Lk. alters the precept both in its ex- 
pression (oixtippoves for téAetot), and in 
Its setting, making it begin a new train 
of thought instead of winding up the 
previous one = be compassionate (otv 
omitted, $BDL, etc.) as, etc.—the pre- 
cepts following being particulars under 
that general.—_yiveo§e, imperative, for 
the future in Mt.—olxrlppoves: a legiti- 
mate substitution, as the perfection in- 
culcated referred to loving enemies, and 
giving opportunity for setting forth the 
doctrine of God’s free grace.—xaas for 
Mt.’s és, common in Lk, (twenty-eight 
times), witnessing to editorial revision.— 
6 warnp t.: without 6 odpdvios, which is 


implied in the epithet ‘the Highest” (ver. 
35).—Ver. 37. In these special precepts 
it is implied throughout that God acts 
as we are exhorted to act. They give a 
picture of the gracious spirit of God.— 
wat, connecting the following precept as 
a special with a general. No xal in Mt. 
vii. 1, where begins a new division of 
the sermon. In Mt. the judging con- 
demned is referred to as a characteristic 
Pharisaic vice. Here it is conceived of 
as internal to the disciple-circle, as in 
James iv. 12.—Godvere, set free, as 
a debtor (Mt. xviii. 27), a prisoner, or 
an offender (ris Gpaprlas droAvOjvas, 
2 Macc. xii. 45).—Ver. 38,  8{8o7e: 
this form of mercy is suggested by Mt. 
vii. 2, dv G pérpp petpetre, etc.: be 
giving, implying a constant habit, and 
therefore a generous nature.—pérpov 
kaddéy, good, generous measure ; these 
words and those which follow apply to 
man’s giving as well as to the recom- 
pense with which the generous giver 
shall be rewarded.—memtecpévov, etc., 
pressed down, shaken, and overflowing ; 
gtaphic epexegesis of good measure, all 
the terms applicable to dry goods, e.g., 
grain. Bengel takes the first as referring 
to dry (in avidis), the second to soft (in 
mollibus), the third to liquids (in liquidis), 
—é\mov: probably the loose bosom of 
the upper robe gathered in at the waist, 
useful for carrying things (De Wette, 
Holtz., H. C., al.). It is implied that 
God gives so, eg., “plenteous re- 
demption ” (Ps. cxxx. 7). 

Vv. 39-45. Proverbial lore.—Ver. 30. 
alwe 52: the Speaker is represented here 
as making a new beginning, the con- 
nection of thought not being apparent. 
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SSyyetv; ody dyddrepor els Bsbuvoy mecodvras!; 40. odx éort 
pabyths dmep trav SiSdoKadov attod 2+ Karyptiopévos 8 was Eorat 
s 6 Si8doxados adtod. 41. TL Sé Brewers Td kdphos Td ev TO 
SpOaApd Tod Behhod ou, Thy Be Sondv thy év TH idiw dp0ahps od 
Katavoeis; 42. 4% was Sdvacar Adyew TO GdEAGS cou, “AdEeAHE, 
hes exBddw Td Kdpdhos Td ev TH SHPoApd cov, abtos thy év TH 
3pOadpd cou Soxdy of Préwuv;  twoxpitd, exBahe wpGtov Thy 
Soxdv éx tod SfOadrpod cou, nat tére SraPddpers éxBadety* +d 
xdpdos 1d ev tH SH0adpd Tod AdeApod cou. 43. ob ydp ears 
SévSpov Kaddv wotody Kaptév campéy- ob5é dévSpov campdy Torody 
naptév Kadéy. 44. éxaotoy yap SévSpov éx tod idiov Kapmod 
ywdoxetar* ob yap é& dxavOdv auddéyouor cia, od éx Bdrou 
tpuydoratapudyy.© 45. 6 dyabds dvOpwios ex Tod dyalod Onoaupod 
Tis KapSias adtod mpopéper Td dya0dv- Kat & wovnpds dvOpwros ® 
ék Tod Tovnpod Oncaupod THs Kapdias adtod ® mpodpdper TS Tovnpdr* 


éx ydp Tod” weptocedpatos THs” Kapdias Aadet Td oTdpa adrod. 


\epreo. in BDL; wee. in NCAE 33. 
7B omits 7. $ has was 5e. 


2 Omit avrov NBDLE 33. 


Most uncials = T.R. 


4 exBadew at end of sentence in B 13, 69 al, (Tisch., W.H.). 


S ora. tpvy- in SBCDLE 13, 33, 60. 


© SSBDL omit avOpwros and Ono. THs Kapdtas avrov (explanatory additions). 


7 S$ABDE omit both articles. 


Grotius says plainly that there is no 
connection, and that Lk. has deemed it 
fitting to introduce here a Jogion that 
must have been spoken at another time. 
Mt. has a similar thought to that in ver. 
39, not in the sermon but in xv. 14.— 
rupdds tudpdov: viewing the sermon as 
an ideal address to a church, this adage 
may apply to Christians trying to guide 
brethren in the true way (James v. 19), 
and mean that they themselves must 
know the truth.—Ver. 40. The con- 
nection here also is obscure; the adage 
might be taken as directed against the 
conceit of scholars presuming to criti- 
cise their teachers, which is checked by 
the reminder that the utmost height that 
can be reached by the fully equipped 
(xarnptiopévos, a Pauline word, 1 Cor. 
i, 10, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 17, é&nptropévos) 
scholar is to be on a level with his 
teacher.—Ver. 41 introduces a thought 
which in Mt. stands in immediate con- 
nection with that in ver. 37 (Mt. vil. 1, 
a, 3). If the view of ver. 40, above 
suggested, be correct, then this and the 
next verses may also be understood as 
referring still to the relations between 
teacher and taught in the Church, rather 


than to the vices ot the Pharisees, which 
in Lk.’s version of the sermon are very 
much left out of account. Censorious- 
ness is apt to be a fault of young con- 
vests, and doubtless it was rife enough 
in the apostolic age. On the parable of 
the mote and the beam vide on Mt. vii. 
3-5.—Ver. 42. ov BAdwwv: this is one 
of the few instances in N. T. of par- 
ticiples negatived by ov. The ovin such 
cases may = ph, which in classical 
Greek has the force of a condition, od 
being used only to state a fact (vide 
Burton, § 485).—Vv. 43-45. In Mt. 
these parabolic sayings are connected 
with a warning against false prophets 
(Mt. vii. 15-19). Here the connection 
is not obvious, though the thread is pro- 
bably to be found in the word troxpita, 
applied to one who by his censorious- 
ness claims to be saintly, yet in reality 
is a greater sinner than those he blames. 
This combination of saint and sinner ig 
declared to be impossible by means of 
these adages.—Ver. 44. For tptBddor 
in Mt., Lk. puts Baros = thorn bush, 
rubus, and for ov\d€éyovow applied to 
both thorns and thistles in Mt., Lk. uses 
in connection with Bdarou tpvyaouy, the 
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46. “Ti Sé pe xadetre, Kupte, Kupte, nat od moveire & déyw; 
47. Was 5 épxdpevos mpds pe Kai dxodwy pou Trav Myer Kal ToLdy 


abtous, brodei~w piv tive éotiv Sporos. 


48. Spords éorw dvOpdrw 


oikodopodvts oikiay, ds *Eoxape nat *éBdduve, kal €Oynxe Oepédtov e Ch. xiii. 8; 


éml thy wétpav> wAynppipas! 8 yevouerns, wooceppytey 6 wotapds ¢ Bere oniy 
TH oixia éxelvy, Kal odk toxuce cadedoor aitay: Tebewediwro yap ntoieex 
éwi thy métpav.2 49. 6 8é dxodoas nat ph moijoas Spoids éotw 
GvOpdmw oixodopijcarts oixlay émit thy yiv xwpis Ocpehiouy F 
mpocéppyéev 6 wotapds, Kat ed0dws Ewece,® Kai éyévero 7d fijypa 


a ee > , ‘g nn 
THS OlKLaS EKelyns peya. 


VII. 1. "ENE! Sé* éwhjpwoce mévta To pipata adtod eis Tag 


Gxods Tod Aaod, eicqOev eis Katepvaoup. 


1 ehnppvpns in NBLE 33. 
2¥For teQ. yap .. 
(-etc-)8a1 autqy (Tisch., W.H.). 


2. ‘Exatovtdpxou Sé 


. merpay (from Mt.) S$BL= 33 have 81a To xadws orxoSopyne 


8 cuverecey in SSBDLE= 33 al., a stronger word = collapsed (Tisch., W.H.). 
¢ eweiSn in ABC (Tisch., W.H., text) ; eet Se in SLE (W.H. marg.) 


proper word for grape-gathering.—Ver. 
45. Onaavpod THs Kkapdias: either, the 
treasure which is in the heart, or the 
treasure which the heart is (Hahn). In 
either case the sense is: as is the heart, 
so is the utterance. 

Ver. 46, introducing the epilogue, 
_ rather than winding up the previous train 
of thought, answers to Mt. vii. 21-23; 
here direct address (2nd person), there 
didactic (3rd person) ; here a pointed 
question, and paratactic structure as of 
an orator, in lively manner, applying his 
sermon, there a general statement as 
to what is necessary to admission into 
the Kingdom of Heaven—od was 6 
Adywv, etc. . 

Vv. 47-49. The epilogue (Mt. vil. 
24-27).—Ver. 47, mas 6 épxdpevos, 
etc.: the style of address here corre- 
sponds to the idea of the discourse 
suggested by Lk.’s presentation through- 
out, the historical Sermon on the Mount 
converted into an ideal sermon in a 
church = every one that cometh to me 
by becoming a Christian, and heareth 
my words generally, not these words in 
particular. — Ver. 48. éoxaye Kat 
éBdduve, dug, and kept deepening. A 
Hebraism, say Grotius and others = dug 
deeply. But Raphel produces an example 
from Xenophon of the same construction: 
cadnvite te wai GAnGever for &AnPas 
gwadnviter (Occonomict, cap. XX.).— TAN 
prpns (from wipwAnp, Gar. hey. in N.T.), 
a flood, ‘‘ the sudden rush of a spate, 


Farrar (C. G. T.); ‘“ Hochwasser,” 
Weizsacker.--pooeppyéev, broke against, 
here and in ver. 49 only, in N. T.— 
Ver. 49. xwpts GepeAtov, without a 
foundation; an important editorial com- 
ment. The foolish builder did not make 
a mistake in choosing a foundation. 
His folly lay in not thinking of a founda- 
tion, but building at haphazard on the 
surface. Vide notes on Mt. for the 
characteristics of the two builders.—7ro 
Payee (wr@ors in Mt.), the collapse, 
here only in N. T. This noun is used 
to answer to the verb mpooéppnéev. 

The impression produced by the fore- 
going study is that Lk’s version of the 
Sermon on the Mount, while faithfully 
reproducing at least a part of our Lord’s 
teaching on the hill, gives us that teach- 
ing, not in its original setting, but 
readapted so as to serve the practical 
purposes of Christian instruction, either 
by Lk. or by some one before him. 

CuaPpTeR VII. THE CENTURION OF 
CapeRNAUM. THE WIDOW’s SON AT 
Narn. Tue Baptist. IN THE House 
oF SIMON.—Vv. I-10. The Centurion of 
Capernaum (Mt. viii. 5-13).—Ver. 1. 
eis Tas Gods, into the ears = eis TA Ta 
in Sept. (Gen. xx. 8, 1. 4, Ex. x. 2). To 
show that it is not a Hebraism, Kypke 
cites from Dion. Hal.; eis thy &mrdvrov 
TOV TApdVTMY GKOnV.—Eio HOE, entered, 
not returned to, Capernaum.—Ver. 2. 
és Hv avte évtipos, who was dear to 
him; though a slave, indicating that he 
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a(Ch. xiv. twos BSodhos Kaxds Exwv Hpedde tedeutav, bs fv abtd * Evtipos. 


8.) Phil. 


RS dxotoas S€ wept Tod “Incod, dméotethe mpds adtév mpecButépous 
et. i. 4, 


6. 


tov *louvdaiwy, épvtay adtdy, émus EM0av Biacdaon Tov Soddov abtod. 


4. ot S€ wapayevdpevot mpds tov “Inoodvy wapexddouy? adtév otrou- 
Saiws, Aéyorres, “Ore dfids éot @ wapéfer® roUTo* 5. dyamd yap 


13 Ovos Hpav, Kal Thy cuvaywyhvy abtds wKoddpqnoev Hpty.” 
Se "Ingots éwopedeto adv adtois. 


6. “O 
78n Se adtod od paxpav dméxovros 


dmd 5 rijs oixias, Emeppe pds abrdv4 6 €xardvtapxos hidous,> héyov 
aitd,® “ Kupie, ph oxdddou> of ydp eipe tkavds 7 tva bad thy oTéyny 
pou eicéXOns- 7. 815 od8€ euaurdv Agiwoa mpds ce édOeiv: GAA 


eimé Adyw, Kat tabjoerar® & mats pou. 


8. Kat yap éy® avOpatds 


eipt md efouciav tacodpevos, Exwv bm euautdv otpatidtas, Kal 
héyw todTw, MopevOnt, Kal mopeverar> Kat GAdw, “Epxou, Kat 


1$0 in BC al. ypwrwv in $DL= minusc. (Tisch.). ? wapefy in RABCDLAE al, 


®88D min. omit aro (Tisch.). 
3 didovs before o ex. in SBCLE 33 al. 
7 ux. eye in NB. 


was a humane master. Lk. has also in 
view, according to his wont, to enhance 
the value of the benefit conferred: the 
life of a valued servant saved.—Ver. 3. 
dxovoas: reports of previous acts of 
healing had reached him.—daqéovrethe : 
there is no mention of this fact or of the 
second deputation (in ver. 6) in Mt.’s 
version. Lk. is evidently drawing from 
another source, oral or written.— 
mperButépovs tav “lovdalwy, elders of 
the Jews; the reference is probably to 
elders of the city rather than to rulers of 
ihe synagogue. From the designation 
‘of the Jews” it may be inferred that 
the centurion was a Pagan, probably in 
the service of Antipas.—8:acdéop, bring 
safely through the disease which 
threatened life.—Ver. 4. otrovdalws, 
earnestly ; though he was a Pagan, they 
Jews, for reason given.—afvos ° arapétn, 
for Gios tva aitG w. wapéfy is the 
znd person singular, future, middle, in a 
relative clause expressing purpose in- 
stead of the more usual subjunctive 
(vide Burton, § 318).—Ver. 5. dyawg 
yap, etc., he loveth our race; a philo- 
Jewish Pagan, whose affection for the 
people among whom he lived took the 
form of building a synagogue. Quite a 
credible fact, which could easily be 
ascertained. Herod built the temple. 
Vide Lightfoot on this.—Ver. 6. étrop- 
qvero: no hint of scruples on the part of 
Jesus, as in the case of the Syrophenician 
woman.—ov paxpay, not far, t.¢., quite 


4 Omit mpos avtov KB, 
® SS omits avte (Tisch.). 
Sia0ytrw in BL. T.R. is from Mt. 


near. Lk. often uses the negative with 
adjectives and adverbs to express strongly 
the positive. Hahn accumulates in- 
stances chiefly from Acts.—¢@iAovus: these 
also would naturally be Jews.—ixavds 
eiut tva: here we have tkavds, followed 
by tva with subjunctive. In iii. 16 it 
is followed by the infinitive.—Ver. 7. 
elaré Ady, speak, i.¢., command, with a 
word.—Ver. 8. Kat ydp éyw: here 
follows the great word of the centurion 
reported by Lk. much asin Mt. But it 
seems a word more suitable to be spoken 
in propria persona than by deputy. It 
certainly loses much of its force by being 
given second hand, Lk. seems here to 
forget for the moment that the centurion 
is not supposed to be present. Schanz 
conjectures that he did come after all, 
and speak this word himself. On its 
import vide at Mt. viii. g—racodpevos : 
present, implying a constant state of 
subordination. 

Comparing the two accounts of this 
incident, it may be noted that Lk.’s 
makes the action of the centurion con- 
sistent throughout, as inspired by diffi- 
dent humility. In Mt. he has the 
courage to ask Jesus directly, yet he is 
too humble to let Jesus come to his 
house. In Lk. he uses intercessors, 
who show a geniality welcome to the 
irenic evangelist. Without suggesting 
intention, it may further be remarked 
that this story embodies the main 
features of the kindred incident of the 


3—13. 
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gu 


Epxetat> Kal 79 Bodh prov, Motncor toro, kal wowet.” 9. "Axovoas 
d€ tadta 5 "Ingots €adpacer abrév+ nal otpadels 78 dxodouboivrs 
air® Sxhw etme, “Adyw dpiv, ob8@ ev tS “lopahd tocadryy alot 
eSpov.” 10. Kal dwootpépavres of mweppOévtes eis Tdv ofkoy} eSpoy 


Tov dobevoivra ? Soddoy Sytaivorra. 


II. KAI éyéveto év tH® éfijs, emopeveto* eis wédw kahounévyy 
Natv> kal cuveropedovto abt of pabytal adrod ikavol,® Kat 3xogs 
mohds. 12. ds 8€ Hyyice TH TUAD THs WédEws, Kal iSou, eEexouileto 
TeOnKws, vids povoyer}s® tH pytpl adtod, Kal adry fy XHpa> Kat 


Bxdogs Tis Wéhews ixavds? adv adr. 


13. Kai iSdv adrhy 6 Kipiog 


1 ets t. 0. before ot wep. in $$BDL al. vet. Lat. (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 Omit acfevovvra SWBL. 


3 ev tw e&ns in many MSS., including BL (W.H.). T.R.= SCD (Tisch.). 


* exropev0y in NB 13, 69 (Tisch., W.H.). 


$ nov. vios in NBLE. 


Syrophenician woman, not reported 
by Lk. The excessive humility of the 
centurion = “we Gentile dogs”. The 
intercession of the elders = that of the 
disciples. The friendliness of the elders 
is an admonition to Judaists = this is 
the attitude you ought to take up towards 
Gentiles. All the lessons of the ‘“‘ Syro- 
phenician woman ” are thus taught, while 
the one unwelcome feature of Christ’s 
refusal or unwillingness to help, which 
might seem to justify the Judaist, is 
eliminated. How far such considera- 
tions had an influence in moulding the 
tradition followed by Lk. it is impossible 
tosay. Suffice it to point out that the 
narrative, as it stands, does double duty, 
and shows us :— 

1. Gentile humility and faith, 

2. Jewish friendliness. 

3. Christ’s prompt succour, and ad- 
miration of great faith. 

Vv. 11-17. The son of the widow of 
Nain. In Lk. only.—év 7@ €& 7s (narpo), 
in the following time, thereafter; vague. 
—éy ri é. would mean: on the following 
day (hpépg, understood), i.e, the day 
after the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant in Capernaum. Hofmann defends 
this reading on the negative ground 
that no usage of style on the part of Lk. 
is against it, and that it better suits the 
circumstances. ‘* We see Jesus on the 
way towards the city of Nain on the 
north-western slope of the little Hermon, 
a day’s journey from Capernaum. It is 
expressly noted that His disciples, and, 
as ixavot is well attested, in consider- 
bable numers, not merely the Twelve, 


* Omit ucavor SBDLE (W.H.). 
7 Add qy after ux. NBL 33. 


were with Him, and many people besides ; 
a surrounding the same as on the hill 
where He had addressed His disciples. 
Those of the audience who had come 
from Judaea are on their way home.” 
The point must be left doubtful. W. 
and H. have év 7@ é., and omit ixavol.— 
Na(y: there is still a little hamlet of the 
same name (vide Robinson, Palestine, ii, 
355, 301). Eusebius and Jerome speak 
of the town as not far from Endor. 
Some have thought the reference is to a 
Nain in Southern Palestine, mentioned 
by Josephus. But Lk. would hardly take 
his readers so far from the usual scene of 
Christ’s ministry without warning.—Ver. 
12. «alidov, and lo! Theat introduces 
the apodosis, but is really superfluous; 
very Hebrew (Godet).—éfexopttero, was 
being carried out (here only in N. T.); 
éxgépeww used in the classics (Acts v. 
6). Loesner cites examples of the use 
of this verb in the same _ sense, 
from Philo.—povoyevijs, yypa: these 
words supply the pathos of the situation, 
depict the woe of the widowed mother, 
and by implication emphasise the bene- 
volence of the miracle, always a matter 
of interest for Lk.—Ver. 13. 6 Kupuos, 
the Lord, first time this title has been 
used for Jesus in the narrative. Lk, 
frequently introduces it where the other 
synoptists have ‘‘ Jesus”. The heavenly 
Christ, Lord of the Church, is in his 
mind, and perhaps he employs the title 
here because it is a case of raising from 


the dead. The ‘‘Lord” is Himself the 
risen One.—éomAayyvicby: express 
mention of sympathy, pity, as the 


ne KATA AOYKAN VIL. 
domhayyxvicbn én’ adri, Kal etwev adti, “Mh KAate.” 14. Kat 
mpooehOdy tparto Tis copod~ ot Sé BaordLovtes éotyoav* Kat etre, 
“Neavioxe, col héyw, éyépOyrt.” 15. Kat évexdOicev! 6 vexpéds, 
kat Hptaro Aahetv: Kal Ewxey adrdv TH pytpt adtod. 16. €haBe 
Se pdBos rravtas, kat €3dgaLov tov Oedy, héyortes, ““Ort mpodytys 
péyas éyipyeptar? év pty,” Kat “"Or émeckévato 6 Oeds Tov Aady 
adtod.” 17. Kal eéfOev & Néyos obtos év Shy Tf “lovdaiq wept 
aitod, kai év® mdon TH Teptxwpy. 

18. KAI dmyyethav "ludyvy of padytat adtod wept wdvtwv TovTev. 
19. Kal mpockahecdpevos Sto twas tv pabytav adtod 6 “lwdvyns 
Zmreppe mpds Tov “Inooiv,* héywy, “Xd ef 6 épxdpevos, 4 addov § 
mpocdoxapey;” 20. Mapayevdpevor Sé mpds adrdy of Gvdpes eimovy, 
“"todvns & Bawtioths a&méotahkey tpas mpds oe, héywv, £0 ef 6 


épxdpevos, 4 GNdov® mpocSoxdper ; ” 


1B has exadioev (W.H. marg.). 
8 ev omitted by NBLE 33. 


21. "Ev airy 8é° tH dpa 


2 nyepby in HABCLE 33. 


4 xuptoy in BLE 13, 33, 69, the most likely word for Lk. 
5 erepov in BLE 33 (W-H.); in second place erepov in DLE 33, B has 


addov (W.H. text). 


6 ev exewvy TH wpa in NBL (Tisch., W.H.). 


motive of the miracle. Cf. Mk. i. 41.— 
pi) KAaie, cease weeping, a hint of what 
was coming, but of course not under- 
stood by the widow.—Ver. 14. aopo, the 
bier (here only in N. T.), probably an open 
coffin, originally an urn for keeping the 
bones of the dead.—%o-rnoav: those who 
carried the coffin stood, taking the 
touch of Jesus as a sign that He wished 
this.—Ver. 15. dvexaQuoev, sat up: the 
ava is implied even if the reading éxa- 
rev be adopted; to sit was to sit up for 
one who had been previously lying ; 
sitting up showed life returned, speaking, 
full possession of his senses; the reality 
and greatness ofthe miracle thus asserted. 
—Ver. 16. Bos: the awe natural to 
all, and especially simple people, in pre- 
sence of the preternatural.—mpo yrs 
péyas, a great prophet, like Elisha, who 
had wrought a similar miracle at Shunem, 
near by (2 Kings iv.).—¢reoxdparo, 
visited graciously, as in i, 68, 78.—Ver. 
17. & dédyos otros, this story. Lk. 
says it went out; it would spread like 
wildfire far and wide.—év 8Aq Tq ‘lovSala, 
in all Judaea. Some (Meyer, Bleek, J. 
Weiss, Holtzmann) think Judaea means 
here not the province but the whole 
of Palestine. But Lk. is looking for- 
ward to the next incident (message 
from John); therefore, while the story 


would of course spread in all directions, 
north and south, he lays stress on the 
southward stream of rumour (carried by 
the Judaean part of Christ’s audience, 
vi. 17) through which it would reach the 
Baptist at Machaerus.—3doy Tq tTept- 
xHp, the district surrounding Judaea, 
Peraea, i.¢., where John was in prison. 
Vv. 18-35. The Baptist’s message 
(Mt. xi, 2-19).—Ver. 18.  daaryyyerdav: 
John’s disciples report to him. Lk. 
assumes that his readers will remember 
what he has stated in iii. 20, and does 
not repeat it. But the reporting of the 
disciples tacitly implies that the master 
is dependent on them for information, 
i.¢., is in prison.—wepl wdvtwv TovTev : 
the works of Jesus as in Mt., but rovTwr 
refers specially to the two last reported 
(centurion’s servant, widow’s son).— 
Ver. 19. 8vo, two; more explicit than 
Mt., who has 84 7. padyrav. The dvo 
may be an editorial change made on the 
document, from which both drew.—rpds 
Tov Kuptov (‘Incotv, T. R.): a second 
instance of the use of the title ‘‘ Lord” 
in Lk.’s narrative.—ov el, etc. : question 
as in Mk., with the doubtful variation, 
G@ddAov for érepov.—Ver. 20. On their 
arrival the men are made to repeat the 
question.—Ver. 21. Lk. makes Jesus 
reply not merely by word, as in Mt. (xi. 


4-28. EYAITEAION 

€bepdevce wodhodg Awd vécwr nat pactiyey kal wveupdrev 
Tovnpav, Kat tupdots woddois éxapicaro 7d! Bdéwe. 22. nat 
dmoxpieis & “Inoods? elwev adrtois, “MopeuOévres dwayyeihare 
"lwdvvn & eldete Kal jxodcate> Stu® tupdot dvaBdéwoucr, ywhot 
weptmatovat, Aempot kalapiLovtat, kwhol dxovouat, vexpol éyeiportas, 
mTwxol edayyeNLovrar> 23. Kal paxdpids éorw, Ss ddv ph oxaye 
24. "AweOdvtav 8é tdv dyyé\wv ‘lwdvvou, 
Hpéato Aéyew mpds Tods SxAous wept “lwdvvou, “Ti éfeAnduOare * 
eis Thy epynpov Cedcacdar; xddapov bwd dvépou cadeudpevoy ; 
25. GdAd ti efednubare* iBelv ; 
Hpprecpeévoy ; 
év tots Bactdelors eiciv. 
™ 27. otTés éote 
mept ob yéypamrat, ‘180d, éya> daooréh\kw tov dyyehdv pou mpd 


SadtoOH ev poi.” 


GvOpwrrov év podaxois ipariosg 
iSou, of év ivariopd év8déw Kal tpudf bwdpyxovres 
26. &dda ti éfeAnAUOaTe* idSetv; mpodij- 


, a 4 , Ul 
val, Aéyw Gpiv, Kal meproootepoy mpodpytou. 


mpoodrou gov, $s KatacKkeudce. Thy dddy cou épmpoobév ou.” 
28. Aéyw yap® spiv, peilav ey yervntois yuvaixdy mpopymms? 
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"ledvvou Tod Bamtiotod’? odSeis dot. 


1 Omit ro most uncials. 
3 Omit ott NBL (W.H.). 


& 3é pixpdrepos ev rij 


® Omit o |. NBD= 


4 efn\Oare in all three places in SABDLE 69 (W.H.). 

5 Omit eye NBDLE minusc. verss. (Tisch., W.H.). 

6 Omit yap omitted in BE 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 

7 S$BLE al. fl. vet. Lat. omit mpod. and tov B. ADA ai. have both. 


5), but first of all by deeds displaying 
His miraculous power. That Jesus 
wrought demonstrative cures there and 
‘then may be Lk.’s inference from the 
expression dxovere wal BAéqwere, which 
seems to point to something going on 
before their eyes.—éxaptoato: a word 
welcome to Lk. as containing the idea 
of grace = He granted the boon (of 
sight).—Ver. 22 contains the verbal 
answer, pointing the moral = go and 
tell your master what ye saw and heard 
(aorist, past at the time of reporting), 
and leave him to draw his own con- 
clusion.—vexpot éyelpovra,: this refers 
to the son of the widow of Nain; raisings 
from the dead are not included in the 
list of marvels given in the previous 
verse. Lk. omits throughout the con- 
necting xat with which Mt. binds the 
marvels into couplets. On the motive 
of John’s message, vide notes of Mt., ad 
loc. 

Vv. 24-30. Encomium on the Baptist. 
—Ver. 24. th: if we take rl = what, 
the question will be: what went ye out 
to see? and the answer; ‘“‘a reed, etc.’’; 


if=why, it will be: why went ye out? 
and the answer: “ to see a reed, etc.”— 
éfehnAvOate (T. R.); this reading, as 
different from Mt. (é&¥A@are), has a 
measure of probability and is adopted by 
Tischendorf, here and in vv. 25 and 26. 
But against this J. Weiss emphasises the 
fact that the ‘‘emendators” were fond 
of perfects. The aorists seem more 
appropriate to the connection as con- 
taining a reference to a past event, the 
visit of the persons addressed to the 
scene of John’s ministry.—Ver. 25. 
tSod of: Lk. changes the expression 
here, substituting for of ra padaxa dop- 
ovvres (Mt.), of év tpariop@ évddéw xat 
Tpudq twdpxovres = those living in 
(clothed with) splendid apparel and 
luxury.—Vv. 26 and 27 are = wv. 9 and 
to in Mt., with the exception that Lk. 
inverts the words mpodyryy, t8etv, 
making it possible to render; why went 
ye out? to see a prophet ? or, what went 
ye out to see? a prophet? In Mt., only 
the former rendering is possible.—Ver. 
28. Aéyw tpiv: here as elsewhere Lk. 
omits the Hebrew apy, and he other- 
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Bacihelg tod Ocod peilwy abrod eon.” 29, Kal wis 6 dads 
Gxovoas Kal of teddvat edtxalwoay tdv Cedv, Bawricbévtes Td 
Bdwricpa "lwdvvou+ 30. of 82 Gaptcaior xal of vopixol thy Boudty 
Tod Gcod HOmoay eis Eaurods, ph BawrcOévtes bw’ adtod. 31. 
alwe 8¢ 5 Kipios,) “Tin odv Spordcw rods dvOpdmous THs yeveds 
rairns; Kat tin eloty Spore; 32. Sport eior maidiors rots év 
Gyopa KaOnpévorg, Kal mpoopuvoiow éddfhors, Kal héyouow,? 
Hidjcapey Spiv, nat odk Spxjcacbes eOpqrqcaper piv, nat obk 


éxX\avoare. 


33- @dude yap “ladvyyns 6 Bawtiorhs pijte dptov 


2 eure Se o Ks omitted in uncials, found in minusc.; a marginal direction in 


Lectionaries. 


2 $9B 1 have the peculiar reading @ Aeyet, which W.H. adopt, 
3 Omit this second vat (conforms to first) BDLE 13, 346. 


wise alters and tones down the remark- 
able statement about John, omitting the 
solemn éyyjyeprat, and inserting, accord- 
ing to an intrinsically probable reading, 
though omitted in the best MSS. (and in 
W.H.), wpodirns, so limiting the wide 
sweep of the statement. Lk.’s version 
is secondary. Mt.’s is more like what 
Jesus speaking strongly would say. 
Even if He meant: a greater prophet 
than John there is not among the sons 
of women, He would say it thus: 
among those born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John, as if 
he were the greatest man that ever 
lived.—é6 5 pix. On this vide at Mt. 
—Vv. 29, 30 are best taken as a historical 
reflection by the evangelist. Its prosaic 
character, as compared with what goes 
before and comes after, compels this 
conclusion, as even Hahn admits. Then 
its absence from Mt.’s account points in 
the same direction. It has for its aim to 
indicate to what extent the popular 
judgment had endorsed the estimate 
just offered by Jesus, The whole people, 
even the publicans, had, by submitting 
to be baptised by John, acknowledged 
his legitimacy and power as a prophet of 
God, and so “justified” (&.xcalwoay) 
God in sending him as the herald of the 
coming Messianic Kingdom and King, 
i.e., recognised him as the fit man for so 
high a vocation. To be strictly correct 
he is obliged, contrary to his wont, to 
refer to the Pharisees and lawyers as 
exceptions, describing them as making 
void, frustrating (j0érnoay, cf. Gal. il. 
21) the counsel of God with reference to 
themselves. The two words é8in. and 
40ér. are antithetic, and help to define 
each other. The latter meaning to treat 


with contempt and so set aside, the 
former must mean te approve God’s 
counsel or ordinance in the mission of 
the Baptist. Kypke renders: laudarunt 
Deum, citing numerous instances of this 
sense from the Psalt. Solom.—eis 
éavtovs after 7Oérnoav has _ been 
variously rendered = “against them- 
selves” (A. V.) and = “‘ for themselves,” 
i.e., in so far as they were concerned 
(R. V.; “quantum ab eis pendebat,” 
Bornemann), But the latter would re- 
quire rd ets gavrovs. The meaning is 
plainenough. God’s counsel very speci- 
ally concerned the Pharisees and lawyers, 
for none in Israel more needed to repent 
than they. Therefore the phrase = they 
frustrated God’s counsel (in John’s 
mission), which was for (concerned) the 
whole Jewish people, and its religious 
leaders very particularly. 

Vv. 31-35. The children in the market 
place.—rovs dv. T. yeveds tavtTys. The 
pointed reference in the previous verse 
to the Pharisees and ‘awyers marks them 
out as, in the view of “he evangelist, the 
“generation” Jesus has in His eye. 
This is not so clear in Mt.’s version, 
where we gather that they are the 
subject of animadversion from the 
characterisation corresponding to their 
character as otherwise known. Jesus 
spoke severely only of the religious 
leaders; of the people always pitifully.— 
Ver. 32. Sporol elow: referring to 
GvOpa mous, opoia in Mt. referring to 
yeveay., The variations in Lk.’s version 
from Mt.’s are slight: both seem to be 
keeping close to a common source— 
GAAWAots for érépos, éxAavoare for 
éxdéaoGe; in ver. 33 Gprov is inserted 
aftex éc@fwv and olvov after wlvev; 
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éoBiay pire otvor wiver,! nai héyere, Acipsvioy zxer. 34. di Auder 
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35. at 


BexardOny 4 copia dd tov téxvev adtis wdvtev.” 8 

36. "Hpdta 8€ ms adrdv tay dapicaiuy, iva ddyy per’ abrods 
kal eicehOdy eis thy oixiav* tod Gapicaiou dvexdiOn.5 37. Kal idod, 
yur & ri wéder, Hrs fv? dpaptwdds, emyvoica™ Sn dvdxerras ® 


In pyre aprov ... wiwev B= have py for first pyre, BD eoOwv for exdrev, 
NBLE apr. after eo@. and ow. after mivev. W.H. adopt all these changes. 


2 gudos before reAwy, in most uncials. 


% qavtey after aro in $B minusc. (W.H.). 


4 sov otxoy in S$BDLE 1, 33, 69 al. 


5 narexALGn in BDLE 1, 33. 


Saris nv ev TH WoAe in NBLE (Tisch., W.H.). 


7 wat before ety. in SAB al. pi. 


following a late tradition, think Meyer 
and Schanz, More probably they are 
explanatory editorial touches by Lk., as 
if to say: John did eat and drink, but 
not bread and wine.—For 7A0ew Lk. 
substitutes in vv. 33 and 34 éAjAvdey = 
is come. Thus the two prophets have 
taken their place once for all in the page 
of history: the one as an ascetic, the 
other as avoiding peculiarity—influenc- 
ing men not by the method of isolation 
but by the method of sympathy. The 
malignant caricature of this genial 
character in ver. 34—glutton, drunkard, 
comrade of publicans and sinners— 
originated doubtless in the Capernaum 
mission.—Ver. 35. kal, etc., and wisdom 
is wont to be justified by all her 
children; by all who are themselves 
wise, not foolish and unreasonable like 
the “generation” described. On this 
adage vide notes on Mt. xi. 19. Borne- 
mann thinks that this verse is part of 
what the adverse critics said, of course 
spoken in irony = their conduct shown 
to be folly by results; what converts 
they made : the refuse of the population! 

Vv. 36-50. The sinful woman. This 
section, peculiar to Lk., one of the 
golden evangelic incidents we owe to 
him, is introduced here with much tact, 
as it serves to illustrate how Jesus came 
to be called the friend of publicans and 
sinners, and to be calumniated as such, 
and at the same time to show the true 
nature of the relations He sustained to 
these classes. It serves further to 
exhibit Jesus as One whose genial, 
gracious spirit could bridge gulfs of 
social cleavage, and make Him the 
friend, not of one class only, but of all 


§ xara. in NABDLE 33. 


classes, the friend of man, not merely of 
the degraded. Lk. would not have his 
readers imagine that Jesus dined only 
with such people as He met in Levi's 
house. In Lk.’s pages Jesus dines with 
Pharisees also, here and on two other 
occasions. This is a distinctive feature 
in his portraiture of Jesus, characteristic 
of his irenical cosmopolitan disposition, 
It has often been maintained that this 
narrative is simply the story of Mary of 
Bethany remodelled so as to teach new 
lessons. But, as will appear, there are 
original features in it which, even in the 
judgment of Holtzmann (H.C.), make it 
probable that two incidents of the kind 
occurred. 

Vv. 36-39. The situation.—mng rév %.: 
when or who not indicated, probably not 
known, but of no consequence to the 
story; the point to be noted that one 
of the Pharisaic class was the inviter.— 
Tov Sapicalov: the class indicated a 
second time to make prominent the fact 
that Jesus did not hesitate to accept the 
invitation. Euthy. Zig. remarks: He 
did not refuse that He might not give 
excuse for saying that He ate with 
publicans and sinners and avoided the 
Pharisees (BSeAvegdpevos).—Ver. 37. 
yvvy}, etc., a woman who was in the 
city, asinner. This arrangement of the 
words (qT1s hy év tH wéder, W.H.) 
represents her as a notorious character ; 
how sinning indicated by expressive 
silence: a harlot. In what city? Various 
conjectures. Why not Capernaum? She 
a guest and hearer on occasion of the 
feast in Levi's house, and this what came 
of it! Place the two dinners side by 
side for an effective contrast.—éwsyvotca, 
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bhere only dy tH olxig tod dapicaiou, Kopicaga dddBacrpoy pipou, 38. kal 


in sense of 


bearingor oTaca Tapa Tos wédas adtod émicw) Kdalouca, Apsato Bpéxetw 


bringing 
to, in 
N. T. 


tods 1é8as adtod Trois Sdxpuar,? Kal tais Opisi tis Kepadiis adtijs 
édpaove, kai xarepider tods mas adrod, Kal jrerpe TH pulpy. 


39. iBdv Se 6 Gapicaios 6 Kadéoas abriv elwev ev éautG héyuw, 
“ OSros, et Hv mpoptrns,® éyivwoxev dy tis Kal wotam}) 7 yur, Arts 
@rrerat aitod* Ste dpuaptwdds éote.” 

40. Kat drroxpiOels & “Ingots elme mpds adrdév, “ Zinwr, Exw cot 


ow 
Te ELITE. 


‘oO 8é dyot, “AvSdonahe, eid.” 4 


41. “Avo xpew- 


detrérar Foav Savery tive: 6 els Shere Snvdpra wevraxdara, 6 dé 


érepos TevTikovTa. 
tépots éxapicaro. 


42. ph exdvtav 825 adtav drododvar, duho- 
tis ov adtay eiwé,® mhetov abtév dyamyce”™ ;” 


1 emow before wapa 7. . in S$ BDLXA 1, 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
2 rors Sax. before nptaro in BDL 33, a very credible emphasis on the ¢ears. 


3 BE have o wpod. (W.H. in brackets). 


4 Si8ack. eve hyow in BILE 1 (Tisch., W.H.). 


* Omit ewe NBDLE. 


having learned, either by accident, or by 
inquiry, or by both combined.—’v rq 
otxia vt. %.: the Pharisee again, nota 
bene! A formidable place for one like 
her to goto, but what will love not dare? 
—Ver. 38. ordca dnlcw, standing 
behind, at His feet. The guests reclined 
on couches with their feet turned out- 
wards, a posture learned by the Jews 
from their various masters: Persians, 
Greeks, Romans. In delicacy Jesus 
would not look round or take any notice, 
but let her do what she would.— 
wralovea;: excitement, tumultuous 
emotions, would make a burst of weep- 
ing inevitable.—fjpfaro applies formally 
to Bpéxew, but really to all the descrip- 
tive verbs following. She did not wet 
Christ’s feet with tears of set purpose; 
the act was involuntary.—Bpéxew, to 
moisten, as rain moistens the ground; 
her tears fell like a thunder shower on 
Christ’s feet. Cf. Mt. v. 45.—&€pacoe, 
she continued wiping. Might have 
been infinitive depending on ‘p§aro, 
but more forcible as an imperfect. Of 
late use in this sense. To have her hair 
flowing would be deemed immodest. 
Extremes met in that act.—xatedire., 
kissed fervently, again and again, ¥udas 
also kissed fervently. Vide Mt. xxvi. 49 
and remarks there.—meuge: this was the 
one act she had come of set purpose to 
do; all the rest was done impulsively 
under the rush of feeling.—Ver. 39. 
6 Papicaios, for the fourth time; this 


5 Omit §e BDL=. 
7 ayar. avtov in NBLE 33. 


time he is most appropriately so 
designated because he is to act in 
character.—el fv mpodiyrys: not the 
worst thing he could have thought. 
This woman's presence implies previous 
relations, of what sort need not be 
asked: not a prophet, but no thought of 
impurity ; simply ignorant like a common 
man.—tylveoKev by, indicative with av, 
as usual in a supposition contrary to 
fact—rls kal totam}, who and what 
sort of a woman; known to everybody 
and known for evil_—amretat: touch of 
a man however slight by such a woman 
impossible without evil desire arising in 
her. So judged the Pharisee; any 
other theory of her action inconceivable 
to him, 

Vv. 40-50, Host and guest.—imoxpt- 
Oels, answering, to his thought written 
on his face.—Z{pwv: the Pharisee now 
is called by his own name as in friendly 
intercourse. The whole dialogue on 
Christ’s part presents an exquisite com- 
bination of outspoken criticism with 
courtesy.—€yw ool rt elaeiv: comis 
praefatio, Bengel.—At8doxade: Simon’s 
reply equally frank and pleasant.—Ver. 
41. The parable of the two debtors, 
an original feature in the story.— 
xpewerAérar: here and in xvi. §, only, in 
N.T.—8averorq (here onlyin N.T.): might 
mean a usurer, but his behaviour in the 
story makes it more suitable to think of 
him simply as a creditor,—é els Sderde: 
even the larger sum was a petty debt, 
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< , 2 
dpaptiar. 


3s 
“Tis obtés éotw Ss Kat dpaptias dpinow ; 


48. Ele 8€ adr, “’Apéwvtat cou at 
49. Kal jpgavro of ouvavakeipevor dye ev EauTois, 


50. Etwe S€ mpds 
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1 Omit & BD, and o WBLE. 


2 ov before er. t. w. in NQLE (Tisch, W.H., marg.). pot ews wodas in B 


(W.H. text). 


> Omit tTys keh. SABDILE vet, Lat. vulg. cop. al. (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 SeAume in BD (W.H. text); SveXeuwev in SQAILAE al. (Tisch., W.H., marg.) 


—a correction of style. 


‘pou t. m. in $8 al., 1, 13, 69 al. (Tisch. = T.R.). +. @. pow in BLE (W.H.). 
* aumms before at apap. in §, etc. (Tisch.), T.R. = BLE al. mul. (W.H.). 


whereby Simon would be thrown off his 
guard: no suspicion of a personal 
reference.—Ver. 42. éxaploaro: a 
warmer word than ddrévat, welcome 
to Lk. as containing the idea of grace. 
—ép9as Expivas, like the mavv dp0as of 
Socrates, but without his irony.—Vv. 
44-46. otpadels: Jesus looks at the 
woman now for the first time, and asks 
His host to look at her, the despised one, 
that he may learn a lesson from her, by 
a contrast to be drawn between her 
behaviour and his own in application of 
the parable. A sharply marked antithesis 
runs through the description.—tdwp 
—Sdkpvow; lAnpa—xarapidroica ; 
é\alw (common oil), pUpw (precious oint- 
ment); Kepadrjv—rébas. There is a 
kind of poetic rhythm in the words, as is 
apt to be the case when men speak 
under deep emotion.—Ver. 47. od 
xdpiwv, wherefore, introducing Christ’s 
theory of the woman’s extraordinary 
behaviour as opposed to Simon’s un- 
generous suspicions.—A¢yw got, I tell 
you, with emphasis ; what Jesus firmly be- 
lieves and what Simon very much needs 
to be told.—&péwvrar (Doric perf. pas.) at 
épaptiat avris, forgiven are her sins; 


i.¢., it is a case, not of a courtesan acting 
in character, as you have been thinking, 
but of a penitent who has come through 
me to the knowledge that even such 
as she can be forgiven. That is the 
meaning of this extraordinary demon- 
stration of passionate affection.—at 
modal, the many, a sort of afterthought: 
many sins, a great sinner, you think, 
and so I also can see from her behaviour 
in this chamber, which manifests intense 
love, whence I infer that she is conscious 
of much forgiveness and of much need 
to be forgiveni—ért tydarnoe todd: 
ért introduces the ground of the asser- 
tion implied in woAdal; many sins 
inferred from much love; the underlying 
principle: much forgiven, much love, 
which is here applied backwards, 
because Simon, while believing in the 
woman’s great sin, did not believe in 
her penitence, The foregoing interpre- 
tation is now adopted by most com- 
mentators. The old dispute between 
Protestants and Catholics, based on this 
text, as to the ground of pardon is now 
pretty much out of date.—g 82 dAlyov, 
etc, ; this is the other side of the truth, 
as it applied to Simon: little (conscious) 
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mékw Kal Kdpny, knpioowy Kat edayyeAtLdpevos thy Baowieliay 


tod cod Kai of Sddexa odv abt, 2. Kal yuvaixds tives at foay 
tebeparreupévar dd mveupdtev tovnpav Kal dodeverav, Mapia 7 
Kahoupévn MaySdahnvy, ad’ is Sadia émrd efeAndrdOe, 3. nat 
"ladvva yuvh XouLa émetpémou ‘Hpddou, kal Zoucdyva, kat erepas 


15. Ac 
iv. 32. 


modal, altwes Sinxdvouv abtd! dd? tdv * brapydvrwv » adtais. 
4. Zuvdvros 8é Sxhou wohdod, Kat Tdv Kata wow emvmopevopévar 
fe mpds adtéy, ele Sid wapaBodis, 5. “"EEAAOev & orreipwy Tod 


omeipat tov ondpoy adtod: Kai év TO omelpew airdv, 6 pév ewece 
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l avtots for avtw in BD ai. pl. 


ax for amo in $ABDL 1, 69 al. (Tisch., W.H., adopt both changes). 


sin, little love. The doctrine here 
enunciated is another very original 
element in this story. It and the words 
in Lk. v. 31 and Lk. xv. 7 form together 
a complete apology for Christ’s relations 
with the sinful.—Ver. 48. adoéwvrar: 
direct assurance of forgiveness, for con- 
firmation of her faith tried by an un- 
sympathetic surrounding of frowning 
Pharisees.—Ver. 49. tis otros: again 
the stupid cavil about usurpation of the 
power to pardon (v. 21).—Ver. 50. 
Concerned only about the welfare of the 
heroine of the story, Jesus takes no 
notice of this, but bids her farewell with 
“thy faith hath saved thee, go into 
peace”. J. Weiss (Meyer) thinks ver. 
49 may be an addition by Lk. to the 
story as given in his source. 

CuarTer VIII. THe Sowzr AnD 
OTHER INCIDENTS.—VV. 1-3. 
ing women; peculiar to Lk., and one of 
the interesting fruits of his industrious 
search for additional memorabilia of 
Jesus, giving us a glimpse into the way 
in which Jesus and His disciples were 
supported.—_Ver. 1. év +O KaGetis, 
“afterwards,” A, V., not necessarily 
soon afterwards,” R. V. (= év ro é€ijs, 
vii, 11), The temporal connection with 
the preceding narrative is loose, but the 
connection of thought and sentiment is 
close. Lk. would show how penitent, 
suffering, sorrowful women who had 
received benefit in body or soul from 
Jesus went into peace and blessedness. 
They followed Him and served Him 
with their substance, and so illustrated 
the law: much benefit, much love.— 
Suideve: of this itinerant preaching 
ministry Lk. knows, or at least gives, no 
particulars. The one thing he knows or 


Minister. - 


States is that on such tours Jesus had 
the benefit of female devotion. Probably 
such service began very early, and was 
not limited to one tour of late date.— 
Ver. 2, Mapta 4 x. MaySadnvij, Mary 
called the Magdalene, the only one of 
the three named who is more than a 
name for readers of the Gospel; since 
the fourth century, identified with the 
sinful woman of the previous chapter, 
the seven demons from which she is said 
to have been delivered being supposed 
to refer to her wicked life; a mis- 
taken identification, as in the Gospels 
demoniacal possession is something 
quite distinct from immorality. Koets- 
veld, speaking of the place assigned in 
tradition and popular opinion to Mary as 
the patroness of converted hariots, 
remarks: ‘All the water of the sea 
cannot wash off this stain from Mary 
Magdalene,” De Gelijkenissen, p. 366. 
The epithet MaySanv7¥ is usually taken 
as meaning “of the town of Magdala”’. 
P. de Lagarde interprets it “the kair- 
curler,” Haarkinstlerin (Nachrichten der 
Gesell. der Wissens., Géttingen, 1889, pp. 
371-375)- 

Vv. 4-8. Parable of the sower (Mt. 
xiii. 1-9, Mk. iv. 1-9).—Ver. 4. 8 xXov: 
Lk., like the two other evangelists, pro- 
vides for the parable discourse a large 
audience, but he makes no mention of 
preaching from a boat, which has been 
forestalled in a previous incident (chap. 
Vv. 3).—«al Tay xard wédv, etc.: this 
clause simply explains how the crowd 
was made up, by contingents from the 
various towns. This would have been 
clearer if the xal had been left out ; yet it 
is not superfluous, as it gives an enhanced 
idea of the size of the crowd = even 
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people from every city gathering to Him. 
—8.a wapaBo)js : Lk. gives only a single 
parable in this place.—Ver. 5. ‘ov 
omdpov a.: an editorial addition, that 
could be dispensed with.—é pév, one 
part, 6 neuter, replied to by xat érepoy = 
érepoy 82 in ver. 6.—Ver. 6. ¢vév, 2nd 
aorist participle, neuter, from épvny 
Alex. form), the Attic 2nd aorist being 
‘buv.—ixpdada (ixpds), moisture, here 
only in N. T.—Ver. 7. é@v péow 7. 4.: 
Mt. has éwi, Mk. eis. Lk.’s expression 
suggests that the thorns are already 
above ground.—Ver. 8. éxatrowram\a- 
ofova, an hundredfold. Lk. has only 
one degree of fruitfulness, the highest, 
possibly because when 100 is possible 
60 and 30 were deemed unsatisfactory, 
but an important lesson is missed by the 
omission. The version in Mt. and Mk, 
is doubtless the original. It was charac- 
teristic of Jesus, while demanding the 
undivided heart, to allow for diversity in 
the measure of fruitfulness. Therein 
appeared His ‘sweet reasonableness”. 
This omission seems to justify the 
opinion of Meyer that Lk.’s version of 
the parable is secondary. Weiss on the 
contrary thinks it comes nearest to the 
original. ; , 
Vv. 9-10. Conversation concerning 
the parable (Mt. xiii. 10-17, Mk. iv. 10- 
12).—Ver. 9. tls ein, what this parable 
might be. The question in Lk. refers 
nct tu the parabolic method, as if they 


xateweoey in BLRE (Tisch., W.H.). 


aye 33 have tis avtn ey  (B om.) wag., changed into the smoother reading 


had never heard a parable before, but to 
the sense or aim of this particular 
parable. It simply prepares for the in- 
terpretation following.—Ver. 10. The 
contrast between the disciples and 
others, as here put, is that in the case of 
the former the mysteries of the kingdom 
are given to be known, in that of the 
latter the mysteries are given, but only 
in parables, therefore so as to remain 
unknown. The sense is the same in 
Mt. and Mk., but the mode of ex- 
nasa is somewhat different.—rois 82 
ovrois, a milder phrase than the 
éxelvois tots Ew of Mk.; cf. dAXov in 
chap. v. 29.—iva BXésrovres, etc.: this 
sombre saying is also characteristically 
toned done by abbreviation as compared 
with Mt. and Mk., as if it contained an 
unwelcome idea, Vide notes on Mt. 
Vv. «1-15. Interpretation of the 
parable (Mt. xiii. 18-23, Mk. iv. 13-20).— 
Ver. 12. of dxotcavres: this is not a 
sufficient definition of the wayside 
hearers; all the classes described heard. 
The next clause, beginning with cits, 
must be included in the definition = the 
wayside men are persons in whose case, 
so soon as they have heard, cometh, 
etc.—é S8idfodhos: each gospel has a 
different name for the evil one; 6 
aovnpods, Mt., 6 catavas, Mk.—tva py 
miorevoavTes owldc.v, lest believing 
they should be saved; peculiar to Lk., 
ead in expression an echo of St. Paul 
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owldou. 


‘KATA AOYKAN 


VIII. 


13. of 8 éml THs wérpas,! ot Stay dxovcwor, peta Xapas 


cagain in Séxovrat Tov Adyov, Kal obToL? pilav obK Exougw, ot mpds * KaLpoy 


1 Cor. vii. 


A ld 
5 muotedouct, Kal év Kaip@ tretpacpod ddpiotavrar. 


14. Td S€ eis Tas 


éxdvOas mecdv, obTot elow ot dkovcavtes, Kal bmd uLvav Kat 
’ 


A An , 4 
mdodTou Kal *Sovav tod Biou mopeudpevor oupmviyovrar, Kal ob 


TeXechopoict. 


15. rd Se ey TH Kadi yi, obrot elow oirwes & 


kapSia Kadi Kal dya0f, dkodcavres tov Adyov Karéxoucr, Kat 


KapTopopodow év bropovy. 


16. “OdSeis BE Adxvov Gas Kahvwrer adtév oKeder,  SwoKdro 


kAXins TiOnow: GAN emi Auxvias emitiOnow,® iva ot eiomopeudpevor 


lem rns min BLA al. fl. (W.H. text), emt thy ©. in SD al, (Tisch., W.H., 


marg.). 
2 B has avrou (W.H. marg.). 


3 S$BLE have the simple riot (D has tO, apparently an incomplete word = 


niOicty). 


and the apostolic age.—Ver. 13. pera 
yapas: common to the three reports, a 
familiar and important feature of this 
type—emotional religion.—pés Katpov 
wicrevovat, believe for a season, instead 
pf Mt.’s and Mk.’s, he (they) is (are) 
temporary.—v Katp@ Teipacpov: a 
more comprehensive expression than 
that common to Mt. and Mk., which 
points only to outward trial, tribulation, 
or persecution. The season of tempta- 
tion may include inward trial by dead- 
ness of feeling, doubt, etc. (Schanz).— 
Ver. 14. 7d 8% There is a change 
here from the plural masculine to the 
neuter singular: from “those who” to 
“that which ”.—rropevépevor; the use of 
this word, which seems superfluous 
(Grotius), is probably due to Lk. having 
under his eye Mk.’s account, in which 
clowopevdpevat comes in at this point. 
Kypke renders: ‘“illi a curis (td 
pepipvov Kal mw. Kal 4. 7. B.) occupati 
sive penetrati’? = they being taken pos- 
session of by, etc., the passive form of 
Mk.’s “cares, etc., entering in and taking 
possession”. This seems as good an 
explanation as can be thought of— 
Bornemann takes twd = peta or ovv, 
and renders, they go or live amid cares, 
etc., and are checked.—ov reXeoopotcn, 
they do not bring to maturity (here only 
in N. T.). Examples of this use in Wet- 
stein and Kypke from Strabo, Philo, 
Josephus, etc. Hesychius explains 
reherpspog thus: & TederpopGy Kad’ 
Gpav rovs kapmovs, 4 6 wedelous avTous 
dépov.—Ver. 15. ev Kapdlq Kady Kal 
&ya0q, in a noble and generous heart, 
an important contribution by Lk. to the 


explanation of the conditions of fruitful- 
ness. The former epithet points to a 
lofty aim or ideal, the latter to enthu- 
siastic whole-hearted devotion to the 
ideal, the two constituting a heroic 
character. The phrase was familiar to 
the Greeks, and Lk. may have been 
acquainted with their use of it to 
describe a man comme il faut, but he 
brings to the conception of the Kadds 
xadya0ds new moral elements.—év trro- 
pov, in patience, as opposed to mwpds 
Katpov; and, it might be added, év 
eiixpive(qg as opposed to the thorny- 
ground hearers. wwop., again in xxi. 19, 
often in Epistles. 

Vv. 16-18. Those who have light 
must let it shine (Mt. v. 15, x. 26, Mk. 
iv. 21-25). Lk. here seems to follow 
Mk., who brings in at the same point 
the parable of the lamp, setting forth 
the duty of those who are initiated into 
the mysteries of the kingdom to diffuse 
their light. A most important comple- 
ment to the doctrine set torth in ver. 
1o, that parables were meant to veil the 
mysteries of the kingdom.—Ver. 16. 
Gas: Mt. has xalovotv. Gre is the 
more classical word.—oKever: any 
hollow vessel instead of the more definite 
but less familiar péd8:ov in Mt. and Mk. 
—-«Alvys, bed or couch, as in Mt. and 
Mk. Nobody puts the lamp under a 
vessel or a couch, as a rule ; it may be 
done occasionally when the light, which 
burns night and day in an eastern 
cottage, for any reason needs to be ob- 
scured for a while.—iva ol elowropevd- 
pevot, etc., that those entering in may 
see the light. The light is rather for 


13—23. 


Brérwot r3 dds. 17. 08 ydp éort KpuTtdy, 6 


EYATTEAION 
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od avepov yer)- 


getar* o88é dmdkxpudor, & od yvwoOjcera! Kal eis pavepdv EAOy 
18. Bdéwete ody was dxovete: Ss ydp Gv? Exy, So0jceTar adts 
kal 5 dy py exy, Kal o Goxet xet, dpOycerar dm adtod.” 
1g. Mapeyévovto® S€ wpds adtov H pita 4 Kal of ddeApoi abrod, 
Kat odx {8dvavro 4 cuvtuxetv abt Bid Tov Gydov. 20. kal dwnyyéAn d here only 
ait, Neydvtwv,® ““H pyTyp gou Kal of &Sedpol cou éorjxacw €fw, a 
ely ce Oddovtes.”® 21. ‘O BE Aoxpilels efwe mpds adrods, 
“Mymmp pou Kat aSeApot pou odtol eicw, of tdv Adyov Tod Geos 


Axovovres kal trovodvTes adtév.” 7 


22. Kal éyévero® év pid t&v tpepay, Kal abrds évéBy eis whoior 
nat of paQntal adrod, Kal elwe mpds adtods, “ AréhOwper eis 75 


mépav Tis Aipyns’” Kal dixOnoav. 
kat xatéBy Aaidap dvéwou eis Thy Aipyny,® kal © in N. T. 


* doumvuce. 


23. wredvrav S€ attav 
here only 


1 For o ov yveoOyoerat found in many texts BLE 33 have o ov py yroodn 


(Tisch., W.H.). 


2 For yap ay in D al. BLE have av yap. 
3 wapeyevero in BDX 50, 71 Cop. T.R. a grammatical correction. 


4 avrov after pytnp in SD 69 (Tisch.). 


5 For cat am. S$BDLE have am. Se, and omit Aeyovtwy (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 ge after Ged. in B= (W.H.). 
S eyev. Se in NABDL 1, 33, 69 al. 


7 Omit avrov RABDLAE al. 


9 Ba have avepov after Ayvqy (W.H. marg.). J. Weiss suggests that es 1. A. 


may be a gloss. 


the benefit of those who are within 
(rois éy tH oikig, Mt. v. 15), the in- 
mates. Is Lk. thinking of the Gentiles 
-coming into the church ?—Ver. 17. 
yeviioetat: predictive = nothing hidden 
which shall not some day be revealed.— 
—yvwob7}, Oy (NBL), the fut. ind. 
passes into aor. subj., with ob px for ob 
=nothing hidden which is not bound to 
become known (Meyer).—Ver. 18 en- 
forces the duty thence arising, to be 
careful hearers; hearing so as really to 
know ; shortcoming here will disqualify 
for giving light. Jesus has inculcated 
the duty of placing the light so that it 
may illuminate ; He now inculcates the 
prior duty of being lights.—6 Soxet 
ger: the Soxet may be an editorial 
explanatory. comment to remove the 
apparent contradiction between pi} xn 
and 6 éxet (Weiss, Mk.-evang., p. 157). 
Vv. 19-21. Mother and brethren (Mt. 
xii. 46-50, Mk. iii. 31-35). Given in a 
different connection from that in Mt. 
and Mk. The connection here seems 
purely topical: the visit of the friends of 
Jesus gives Him occasion to indicate 


who are they who represent the good, 
fruitful soil (ver. 21).—Ver. 19. 81a Tov 
dxAov: a crowd seems unsuitable here 
(though not in Mt. and Mk.), for just 
before, Jesus has been conversing with 
His disciples in private.—Ver. 21. Lk. 
omits the graphic touches—looking 
around, and stretching out His hands 
towards His disciples, concerned only 
to report the memorable word.—oi rév 
Aéyov rod Qeot, those hearing and 
doing the word of God. The expression 
here is somewhat conventional and 
secondary as compared with Mt. and 
Mk. Cf. chap. vi. 47, and Adyos Tot 
Ocod, viii. 11. 

Vv. 22-25. The tempest on the lake 
(Mt. viii. 23-27, Mk. iv. 35-41). The 
voyage across the lake took place, 
according to Mk., on the day of the 
parables; it was an escape from the 
crowd, a very real and credible account. 
The whole situation in Lk. is different: 
no preaching from a boat, no escape 
when the preaching was over. It 
simply happened on one of the days 
(vy pig Tov tpepdv).—Ver. 22. Tis 


KATA AOYKAN Vil. 


22 
fx Cor, xv. cuverrAnpoivro, nat *éxwSuvevor. 24. mpocedOdvres Be Surjyerpar 

ar adtév, déyovres, “Emotdra, émordra, dwodddpeba.” ‘O Se 
eyepOcis) emeripnoe 1G dveéuw nal 7 xdd8wn Tod TBaros> Kat 
énavcavro, kal éyévero yah. 25. ele 5é adrois, “Mod gor? 
i mics Spav;” doBnbévres S¢ 2atpacay, Aéyorres mpds GAAH- 
Rous, “Tis dpa odtés éorw, Sr. Kal ois dvéyors émtdoce Kal 76 
Dar, cal draxovovow aité ;” 

26. KAI xatémheucay eis thy xdpav tay Cadapnvav,® irs éotiv 
Gytunépay* rijs Tadthaias. 27. éfehOdvre S¢ adr éxi thy yi, 
dmjvracey aitd dvnp tis® ex tis médews, Ss etxe® Saimdvia éx 
xpovew txavdv, nai ipdrioy odk évediSdcxeto,? Kat év oixia odx 
épevev, GAN’ ev tots pripacw. 28. iSdv Se tdv “Ingody, Kat? 
dvaxpdfas, mpocénecey ait, Kat dur peyddn etme, “Ti eroi Kai 


g Jas. 1.6. 


ool, “Incod, vied tod G€0d® tod dicrou; 


Sdopat cov, pi pe 


1 8teyepOes in S$BL 13, 33 al. (Tisch., W.H.), 


2 SABLX 1 al. omit eorw. 


® So in ARTAAN al. syr, verss. (including Sin.). | Tepyeonver in $$LX= minusc. 6 


memph., etc. (Tisch.). 
reading (W.H.). 


“ avtirepa in most uncials. 


Teparnvev in BC*D vet. Lat. vulg.; the most probable 


° Omit avrw SBE 33. B has rs avyp. D, while retaining avrw, omits vs. 


6 For og etxe $B 157 cop. have exov. 
7 For ex xpovev ... 


evediSvoxero SWBLE 1, 33, 131, 157 cop. al. have Kat 


Xpovw tkavw ovk eveSvcaro tartiov (Tisch., W.H.). The true text is doubtful here, 
though I have assumed below that that adopted by Tisch. and W.H. is to be pre- 


ferred. 
® Omit xas SBDLXE 33 al. 


Aluvys: no need for this addition in 
Mk,, or even in Mt., where Jesus is re- 
presented as in Capernaum. Lk. does 
not tell us where Jesus was at the time. 
—Ver. 23. advmrvace, went off to 
sleep, fatigued with heat and speaking ; 
the storm implies sultry conditions; 
&gutvoty means both to awake = 
a&durvife, and to go to sleep = xabva- 
vouv ; vide Lobeck, ad Phryn., p. 224. 
—aréBn, came down, from the hills.— 
ovvewAnpotvto, they (i.¢., the boat) 
were getting full andin danger. Sea- 
men would naturally say, “we were 
getting full,” when they meant the boat. 
Examples of such usage in Kypke.— 
Ver. 24. émordara: Lk.’s word for 
master, answering to 8i8doKade, Mk., 
and xipte, Mt.—r@ kAvSwve ToD DSaros, 
the surge of the water.—Ver. 25. rod, 
etc., where is your faith? a mild rebuke 
compared with Mt. and Mk. Note: 
Lk. ever spares the Twelve. 


® Omit rov Meov DE 1 (W.H. in brackets). 


Vv. 26-39. The demoniac of Gerasa 
(Mt. viii. 28-34, Mk. v. 1-20).—Ver. 26. 
karémevoay els v x@pay, “they 
sailed down from the deep sea to the 
land, put in,” Grimm; appulerunt ad 
regionem, Raphel, who gives numerous 
examples of the use of this verb (here 
only in N. T.) in Greek authors.— 
t. Tepaonvay, the Gerasenes, inhabi- 
tants of the town of Gerasa (Kersa, 
Thomson, Land and Book), near the 
eastern shore of the lake, a little south 
ot the mouth of Wadi Semach (Rob 
Roy on the Fordan, chap, xxiii.).— ris 
toriy, etc.: this clause answers to Mk.’s 
eis 1d wépav tr. 6 By the relative 
clause Lk. avoids the double els (J. 
Weiss in Meyer).—évrliwepa +. Tad., 
opposite Galilee, a vague indication; an 
editorial note for the benefit of readers 
little acquainted with the country.— 
Ver. 27. Gvip éx rijs wédews, a man 
of, or from, the city; he did not come 


24—35. EYATTEAION 

Bacavicys.” 29. Napiiyyehde! ydp 13 mvedpan 7a dxabdpty 
€ehOety dad tod dvOpdmrou- woddois yop xpdvois cuvnprrdKes 
adrévy, nat @Seopetro? ddtcert Kat wéSais pudA\acadpevos, Kat 
Sappicowy ta Seopa hdavveto b1d 3 rod Sacpovos * eis Tas eprjpous. 
30 ernpatyge Sé aitdv 5 “Inoois, Aéywr,5 “Ti cor eotiv Svopa, ® ;™ 
© Be ete, “Acyedv+™ Sr Saipdvia wodAd eioqAOev” eis adrév. 
31. kal mapexdder® adrdv twa ph emrdén adtois eis thy &Buccor 
dmehOeiv. 32. fv 82 exet dyn yxolpwy ixavav Bookopévay ® év rh 
Spet- Kal mapexddouv!? adrdv tva emrpéy adtois eis exetvous 
civehOeivy. Kat emérpepev atrois. 33. éfeAOdvra Se ra Sarpdvia 
dd tod dvOpdmou eiofdOev cis tods yxolpous: Kat Sppncev 
dyéhy Katd Tod Kpypvod eis thy Nipwyy, kal dwenviyn. 34. iSdvres 
8é of Béckovtes 75 yeyernudvov!? Epuyoy, kat dmedOdvres!8 dryyerhay 
sis Thy médwv Kai eis Tods dypots. 35. Ef NOov Se iBeiv 73 yeyords - 
kat 7)\Oov mpds tay “Ingodv, Kat eSpoy Kalrjpevoy tov dvOpwaov ad” 
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1 wapnyyetAev in BE 69 (W.H. marg.). 
2So in CD and other uncials. 


8 So in most uncials. 
4 Satpovtov in S$BCDE (Tisch., W.H.). 


NWBLXE 
Seopevw are both rare (latter in Mt. xxiii. 4). 
BE have aro (W.H. text). 


33 have eSecpevero. Seopew and 


5 Omit Aeyov NB 1 al, vet. Lat. (W.H.) against CDL (Tisch.). 


5 ovona eorw in NBDLE 1, 33 al. 
8 wapexadovv in SBCDL minusc. 


7 evondOev before Saip. in SB. 


T.R. a correction. 


® So in very many uncials, but SBD have Booxopevn (W.H. text). 


10 wapexadeoay in BCLE 1, 33 al. 
12 yeyovos in SABCDLE al. pl. 


‘out of the city to meet Jesus.—éyev 
Satp., having demons, a plurality with 
reference to ver. 30.—oux évedvcarTo, 
etc, : the description begun here is com- 
pleted in ver. 29. Mk. gives it all at 
once (v. 2-5). Lk. seems to follow Mk. 
but freely—unclothed, abode among the 
tombs, the two facts first mentioned.— 
Ver. 29. ‘waprjyyeAAev ydp: the com- 
mand caused the cry of fear, and the 
fear is explained in the clause following, 
introduced by a second yap.—wodots 
Xpévots, answers to wohAaxts in Mk. v. 
4, therefore presumably used in the 
sense: oftentimes, frequently. So Eras- 
mus and Grotius, and most recent com- 
mentators. Meyer and others take it = 
during along time. Schanz combines 
the two senses. The disease was of an 
intermittent character, there were 
paroxysms of acute mania, and intervals 
of comparative quiet and rationality. 
When the paroxysms came on, the 
demon (one in ver. 29) was supposed to 


U evomdOov in most uncials. 
3 Omit awedO. all uncials. 


seize him (ovwypwaxet). Then he had 
he be bound in oe ee fetters, and 

ept under ard (@vAacadpevos, cf. 
A. V. and R. v. here), but all ee no ses 
pose, the demoniac force bursting the 
bonds and driving the poor victim into 
the deserts. The madman feared the 
return of an attack, hence his alarmed 
cry.—Ver. 30. Sri eloWAPev, etc.: Lk. 
gives this explanation of the name 
Legion ; in Mk. the demoniac gives it.— 
Ver. 31. els Thy aBuoooy, into the abyss 
(of Tartarus) instead of Mk.’s éfe 
Tis XHpas, out of Decapolis.—Ver. 32. 
xolp. tkavév: for a large number, often 
in Lk.; his equivalent for Mk.’s 2000. 

Vv. 34-39. The sequel. Lk. tells the 
second part of the story very much as it 
is given in Mk., with slight stylistic 
variations. In ver. 36 he substitutes the 
expression w@s éoadOn 6 Saipovicbeis, 
how the demoniac was saved, for Mk.’s 
“‘ how it happened to the demoniac, and 
concerning the swine,” suggesting the 
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oF rd BSarpdvia Efenuder,) ipatiocpévoy Kai owhpovodvta, mapa 
rods 158as TOU "Incod: Kal époByOncav. 36. damyyerhay Sé adtois 
nal? of iSdytes ws eodOy 5 Baiponobels. 37. Kal hpdtycay® 
adtdv Gray 1d THIS THS TEeptxwpou Tov Tadapnvav* dweOetv dx’ 
aitav, St. $éBw peyddw cuveixovro- adtds 8€ éuBads eis 1d5 
whotov bméorpepev. 38. eddeto Sé adtod 6 dvip ad’ ob éfehnhiba 
Ta Saipdvia, etvar ody aitd. dréduce 8é adtdv 5 “Inaods,® héyur, 
39. “‘Yadotpede eis Tov ofxdy zou, Kai Sinyod dca éroinad cor? 6 


@eds.” 
att 6 “Incois. 


Kal dmfd0e, nab” Sdyv thy mod xnpicowy dca éroincey 


40. “ETENETO 8é év® +O Gmreotpdépar® rdv "Inoodv, d&medégato 
altov 6 dxhos* Foavy yap mdvtes mpocdoKGrtes abtdv. 


41. Kat i8od, #NOev dvip @ Svopa “Idetpos, Kai adtés !° dpywy tis 


ouvaywyis iripxE, Kal tecwy Tapd Tods médas TOU ‘Incod, mapexdder 


1 e&mdOev in SVB (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 Omit cat NBCDL 33, 69 al. 


3 So in DLal., and, as more difficult, preferable. SBC al. have the sing. (W.H.). 


4 Vide at ver. 26. 


6 $8BDL omit o I., an explanatory addition. 


5 Omit ro NBCL al. 
7 wot error. in SBCDL minusc. 


8 eyev. Se ev in SCD and many other uncials (Tisch.). BL 33 al. have ev &¢ (W.H.). 


9 SOB have vrootpedety (Tisch., W.H } 


idea that the destruction of the swine 
was a part of the cure. They had to be 
drowned that he might be restored to 
sanity.—Ver. 37. Lk. is very careful to 
involve the whole population in the 
request that Jesus would leave the 
country—the whole multitude of the 
district of Gerasa, town and country, 
citizens and farmers. And he gives as 
the reason, St. $dBw peyadw ovvelyovto, 
they were possessed with a great fear, 
panic-stricken.—Ver, 38. é8€ero, Ionic 
form of the imperfect of Séopar. W. 
and H. prefer éS¢iro, the reading of BL. 
The healed man’s request, though not 
granted, would gratify Jesus, as a con- 
trast to the unanimous petition of the 
Gerasenes that He would leave the place. 
—Ver. 39. twéortpede: it was good for 
the man that he should return to his 
home and people, and tell them what 
had befallen him through the mercy of 
God (30a éwolyoey 6 Oeds). It was 
good for the people also. They needed 
a@ missionary greatly.—xa@’ SAnv trihy 
wéA.v, over the whole city. Mk. says 
in Decapolis. 

Ver. 40. On the western side (Mk. v. 
21), Lk. still follows Mk. closely, 
mentioning the cordial welcome given 
Jesus on His arrival on the Galilean 


2 BD have outros (W.H. text), 


shore, and proceeding to narrate the 
incidents of the woman with a flux, and 
Jairus’ daughter.—é dyXos, the crowd. 
This crowd is unexplained by Lk., who 
says nothing of a crowd when he intro- 
duces his narrative of the voyage to the 
eastern shore (ver. 22). In Mk. the 
presence of a crowd is easily accounted 
for: Jesus had suddenly left the great 
congregation to which He had spoken 
in parables, and as His stay on the 
eastern side was cut short, when He 
returned to the western shore the crowd 
had hardly dispersed, or at least could 
reassemble on short notice. Mk. does 
not say the crowd, but a great crowd,— 
awedéfaro implies a cordial reception. 
Cf. Acts xv. 4. Raphel gives examples 
of this sense from Greek authors, 
Euthy. took it in this sense, giving as 
the reason for the welcome: d¢ evepyérny 
kal wwrTipa.—mpooSonavres: the 
parables, not to speak of recent healings, 
account for the expectation. 

Vv. 41-42. The story of Fairus’ 
daughter begins (Mt. ix. 18, 19, Mk. v. 
21-24).—Gpxwv THs cvvaywyig instead of 
&pxtovvdywyos (Mk.), as more intelligible 
to Gentile readers, But after having 
explained its meaning by the use of this 
phrase he employs the other in ver. 49. 


36- 48. EYAITTEAION 


autéy etoedOety eis tov otkov abtod: 42. Sti Ouydtyp povoyers Hp 


aitd as étdy Sddexa, Kai aitn dwdOvnokev. “Ev S€ 1G bndyew 


t 
Q 


aitév of SxNou cuvémvuyov adtév. 43. Kat yur obca év fice 
aipartos dd éray Sadexa, rts eis tatpods mpocavadwcaca ddov Tov 
Biov! odx icyucev bw? obSevds OepareuOAvar, 44. mpocehodca 
Smia0ev, Hpato tod Kpaomédou Tod ipatiou adtoi: Kal mapaxpipa 
ory ¥ plats tod alparos adtis. 45. Kat elwev 3 “Inoois, “Tis 6 
Gipdpevds pov;” "Apvoupévev 82 advtav, etwev & Métpos Kal of 
per adtod,® “"Emordta, ot dxdot ouvéxoucl ce Kai dmobhiBoucs, 
kal héyers, Tis & dpdpevds pout;” 46. “O S€ “Inaois eimev, 
“Hard pou tis: éy yap Zyvev Stvapw eehOodcay® dm’ époid.” 
47. Woica Se 4 yuvh St. odk abe, Tpépouca FOe, kal mpoome- 
goica add, 80 fv aitlay jaro abrod dajyyetder aitG® evdmroy 
mavtds TOO aod, Kai ds iddn wapaxpipa. 48. 6 dé etmev adtq, 
“ Qdpcer,” Oiyarep,® 4 mists cou céowke ge Topevou eis cipiyyy.” 
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1 From ets tatpovg to Biov omitted in BD (W.H.); may be a gloss from Mk. 


Jam in B=. 


3 B some minusc. and verss. omit ot pet. avtov (W.H.). 


4 Omit wat Aeyets . . 
5 efeAnAvouav in WBL 33. 
6 autw omitted in NABDLXE al. 


. pov BL minusc. verss. (Tisch., W.H.) ; comes from Mk. 


7 S$BDLE minusc. verss. omit @apoet, which may come from Mt. 
8 So in most uncials; BKL have @vyaryp (W.H.). 


—Ver. 42. povoyevys (as in vii. 12): 
peculiar to Lk, The name of the father, 
his rank, and the girl’s age (all lacking 
in Mt.) Lk. has in common with Mk. 
‘This feature he adds after his wont to 
enhance the benevolence of Jesus.— 
aréOvncKev, was dying. Mk.’s phrase, 
éoxdrws éxet, is avoided as not good 
Greek. In Mt. she is already dead. 
—ovvérviyov, were suffocating Him; a 
very strong expression. Mk.’s word 
is ‘ sufficiently strong (cvvéOArBov, 
thronged), and if there was to be 
exaggeration we should hardly have 
expected it from Lk. But he uses the 
word to make Christ’s quick perception 
of the special touch from behind (ver. 
45) the more marvellous. ; : 
Vv. 43-48. The woman with an issue 
Mt. ix. 20-22, Mk. v. 25-34).—Ver. 43. 
émd: indicating the terminus aquo. Mk, 
uses the accusative of duration.— 
mpowavahécaca (here only in N. Bio) 
having expended in addition: to loss of 
health was added loss of means in the 
effort to gain it back.—Btov, means of 
life, as in xv. 12, 30, xxi. 4.—ovdx toxvoev, 
etc., was not able to get healing from 


any (physician), a milder way of putting 
it than Mk.’s.—Ver. 44. «paomédov, 
the tassel hanging over the shoulder; 
this feature not in Mk., a curious 
omission in so graphic a writer.—mapa- 
xphpa: Lk.’s equivalent for evdts.— 
gory, the flow of blood (fvous) stopped. 
toravat, the technical term for this 
experience.—Ver. 45. 6 [lérpos: Mk. 
says “the disciples,” but one would 
speak for the rest, and Lk. naturally 
makes Peter the spokesman.—ovvéyovel 
oe, hem thee in.—amo8AiBovow, squeeze, 
like grapes (Joseph., Ant., ii., v. 2).— 
Ver. 46. éyo éyvwv: Lk. puts into the 
mouth of Jesus what in Mk. is a remark 
of the narrator. Vide notes on this in- 
cident in Mt. and Mk. 

Vv. 49-56. Previous narrative resumed 
(Mt. ix. 23-26, Mk. v. 35-43).—Ver. 49. 
vig: one messenger, several in Mk.; one 
enough for the purpose.—mapa +. Gpy., 
from the ruler = belonging to his house. 
Vide Mk. iii. 21: ol wap’ avrod. Mk. has 
awd here.—Ver. 50. axovoas: Mk, has 
mapakovaas, the message being spoken 
not to Jesus but to Jairus; He over- 
heard it.—pdévov mlorevaoy, etc., only 
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49. “Er. adtod dadoivtos, épxeral ms mapd rod dpxiovvaydyou, 
héyov adtd,) ““Or. réOvyxey 4 Ouydrmp cov: pi? oxddde tov 
SiSdoxadov.” 50. ‘O 8€ “Ingots dxotcas dwexpidn aédtd, Aéyor,? 
“Mi poBod: pdvoy micteve,* kai cwOjoera.” 51. EicedOdv® 82 
eis thy oixiay, odx ddijxey eiceOeiv oddéva,® ei ph Mérpov Kai 
"IdxwBov Kal ‘lwdvyny,’ kal tov warépa tis maidds Kal Thy pytépa. 


52. €xdaroy Sé mdvres, Kal éxdmrovto adbtiyy. 
mdaletre> odk® drdéBavey, GANA Kadedder.” 


adtod, etddtes Ste arébaver. 
nal® xpatjcas tis xetpds 
éyeipou.” 1° 


6 Sé efwe, “Mh 
53- Kai xareyé\ov 
54. abtés 8é éxBarav ew wdvras, 
aitis, épdvyce, Aéywr, “‘H wais 


55+ Kal éwéotpepe 1d mvepa adrijs, nai dvéory 
Wapaxpipas Kat Sidragey adr Sobjvat payeiv. 


56. xal éfécrn- 


gav ot yoveis abrijs: & Sé waphyyedey adtois pydevi cimeiy 7d 


yeyovés. 


3 Omit avte (expletive) S$BLX= 1, 33 
3 ayneere in NBD. 

® Omit Aeyov with SBLXAE 1, 33 ad. 
4 etorevoov in BLE, 

§ dev in most uncials and verss, 


® For ovdeva BCDLX 33, 69 have tia ovy avre (Tisch., W.#H.). 


7 leay. before lax. in BCD and many other uncials. 
§ For ovx NBCDL have ov yap (W.H. 


T.R. = NL 33. 


; Tisch. = T.R.). 


* $BDLX minusc. omit exBadow . . . nas; imported from Mk. 


40 eyetpe in NBCDX 1, 33 (W.H.). 


believe and she shall be saved—Paulinism 
in the physical sphere.—Ver. 51. In B 
and other MSS. the usual order of the 
three disciples—Peter, James, John—is 
changed into Peter, John, James.—Ver. 
53. elddres Sti dwéOavey: Lk. is care- 
ful to add this remark to exclude the 
idea that it was not a case of real death; 
his aim here, as always, to magnify the 
power as well as the benevolence of 
Jesus.—Ver. 55. 1d wvetpa, her spirit 
returned = Wux7in Acts xx. 10,—dayeiv: 
the order to give the resuscitated child 
food is not peculiar to Lk., but he places 
it in a more prominent position than 
Mk. to show that as she had been really 
dead she was now really alive and well; 
needing food and able to take it. Godet 
remarks on the calmness with which 
Jesus gave the order after such a 
stupendous event. ‘‘As simply as a« 
physician feels the pulse of a patient He 
regulates her diet for the day.” 

CuarTer IX. THE CLOSE OF THE 
GaLiLeAN Ministry. SETTING THE 
Facz Towarps JERUSALEM.—Vv. I-50 


contain sundry particulars which together 
form the closing scenes of the Galilean 
ministry; the mission of the Twelve, 
the feeding of the thousands, the con- 
versation on the Christ and the cross, 
the transfiguration, the epileptic boy, the 
conversation on “who is the greatest’, 
At ver. 51 begins the long division of the 
Gospel, extending to xviii. 14, which 
forms the chief peculiarity of Lk., some- 
times called the Great Interpolation or 
Insertion, purporting to be the narrative 
of a journey southwards towards Jeru- 
salem through Samaria, therefore some- 
times designated the Samaritan ministry 
(Baur and the Tubingen school), but in 
reality consisting for the most part of a 
miscellaneous collection of didactic 
Pieces. At xviii. 15 Lk. rejoins the 
company of his brother evangelists, not 
to leave them again till the tragic end. 
Vv. 1-6. The mission of the Twelve 
(Mt. x. 1, 5-15, Mk. vi. Qisle ves ry 
Ovykadeoduevos 52: the 88 turns atten- 
tion to a new subject, and the part. 
ovykad. implies that it is a matter of 


EYAITTEAION 


IX. 1. EYPKAAEEZAMENOE 8é ods Sddexa pabytas adrod,? 
Zexey adtois Sdvapy Kat efouciay ent mdvra Ta Saipdvia, nab 
vécous Ocpamedew* 2. Kat dwéoterhey abtods Kypiccew Thy 
Bacihelay tod Ceo’, cat tacOat rods doOevoivras.? 3. Kai etme 
mpds aitous, “Mndév aipere eis thy Sddv- pate AdBSous,* pijre 
mhpay, pyre aptov, pyre dpyupiov, pyre dvd* Suo yiTavas Exew. 
4. ral eis fv dv oixiay cicéhOnre, axel pévere, Kai exetOer éfépxecbe. 
5. wat Soor dy ph Séfwvrar® Spas, eepxdpevor dwd ris wédews 
éxetvns Kat® tov Korioptév dad Tay modav Gpav dmwotwdgate,’ ets 


TX. 1—6, 


$27 


paptipoy éx’ adtous.” 


6. "Efepxdpevor S¢ Sippxovro Kata tds 


xopas, ebayyedtLduevor Kal Geparedovres tayraxod. 


1 Many uncials (BD, etc.) omit pad. 
awoorolovs. 


avrov. Some texts (CLE ai.) have 


2 B syrr. cur. and sin. omit tous ac. (Tisch., W.H.) 


3 paBSov in $BCDLE 1, 33, 69 al, 


4 Omit ava SBCLE; found in Dand many other uncials. 


® Sexevrat in NABCLE. T.R. =D al. 
© Omit nat SBCDLXE 1, 33 verss. 


? aworwacoere in SB 1, 131, 157 (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = parallels (aor.). 


importance: calling together the Twelve, 
out of the larger company of disciples 
that usually followed Jesus, including 
the women mentioned in viii. 1-3.— 
Sivapiv Kal éovolay, power and right; 
power implies right. The man that can 
cast out devils and heal disease is 
entitled to do so, nay bound. This 
principle found an important application 
in St. Paul’s claim to be an apostle, 
which really rested on fitness, insight. I 
understand Christianity, therefore I am 
entitled to be an apostle of it. Lk. 
alone has both words to express un- 
limited authority (Hahn). Mt. and Mk. 
have éfovolav.—t ml wadyra, etc., over all 
the demons, and (also power and 
authority) to heal diseases, the latter a 
subordinate function; thoroughly to 
quell the demons (wévra emphatic) the 
main thing. Hence the Seventy on their 
return speak of that alone (x. 17).—Ver. 
2. This might have been viewed as an 
incidental mention of preaching as 
another subordinate function, but for the 
reference to healing (lac@at), which 
suggests that this verse is another way 
of stating the objects of the mission, 
perhaps taken from another source.— 
Ver. 3. The instructions in this and the 
_ next two verses follow pretty closely the 
version in Mk.—pySiv atpere eis Thy 
6S36v; as in Mk., but in direct speech, 


while Mk.’s is indirect (iva p. atpworv.) 
—pyre péBSov: Lk. interprets the pro- 
hibition more severely than Mk. Nota 
staff (Mk. except a staff only).—apyvptov, 
silver, for Mk.’s xaAxév: silver the 
common metal for coinage among the 
Greeks, copper among the Romans,— 
So xiTavas, two tunics each, one on and 
one for change.—éxew: infinitive, after 
atpere, imperative. It may be a case of 
the infinitive used as an imperative, of 
which one certain instance is to be found 
in Phil. iii. 16 (orotxetv = walk), or it 
may be viewed as a transition from 
direct to indirect speech (so most com- 
mentators). Bengel favours the first 
view.—Ver. 4. Thus far of material 
wants. We now pass to social relations. 
The general direction here is: stay in 
the same house all the time you are in a 
place; pithily put by Lk. = éxet pévere, 
dxeiOey Uképxerde, there remain, thence 
depart, both adverbs referring to olxlay. 
Ver. 5. By omitting the a&xovcwctv 
tpév of Mk. Lk. gives the impression 
that non-receiving refers to the mission- 
aries not as preachers but as guests = It 
they will not take you into the house 
you select, do not try another house, 
ieave the place (so Hahn). This would 
be rather summary action, and contrary 
to the spirit of the incident ix. 52-56.— 
Ver. 6. Brief statement, as in Mk.. as 
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IX. 


9. "Hxouce 82 ‘Hpddys & tetpdpyns Ta ywdpeva Sw’ adtoi! 
mdvra* Kal Sinmdéper, Sd 1d AéyeoOar bd Tw, ““OTe “lwdvvns 
éyfyepra? ex vexpav-” 8. dnd tive 8é, “Om “Hdias epdvn~” 


drov 84, “On mpodjtns els trav dpxaiwy décor.” 


g. Kat 


elmev 54 ‘Hpddns, “lwdvyqy éyo dmexepddica- tis 5€ eat obTos, 


mept 08 éyh® dxodw Toadta ;” 


Kat éLjrer idety abtéov. 


10. Kai dmootpépaytes of dadotodkor Sinyyoavto ait dca 


eroincov: Kal mapadaBdy adtous, itexdpnoe Kat’ idiay eis rémov 


Zpnpov médews Kadoupérns® BnOcaidd. 


IX. ot 8€ Sydow yvdvTes 


HrohodOnoay ait: Kat B-Sduevos? adtous, ékddet adrois wept THs 


Baciteias tod Geod, Kal rods xpeiay Exovtas Oepameias ido. 


1 Omit vw avrov SBCDLE 609 al. 


2 nyepOy in WBCLE al. 
3 rus in SBCLXAE 1, 13, 33 


4 For cat avwey NBCDLE 1, 33 al. have auwev 8, and SCD al. fl. omit o found 


in BL. 
5 SSBCLE omit eye. 
6 For eis T. Ep. 1. 


kadovpevns BLX= 33 sah. cop. have ets arodw Kadouperny, 


which seems inconsistent with retirement ; hence the introduction of torov epypov 
= the desert of the city (Tisch., W.H., follow BL, etc.). 


7 amodeé. in S$BDLXE 33 al. 


to the execution of the mission, but 
wanting his reference to the use of oil in 
healing. 

Hahn states that this mission was 
purely pedagogic, for the benefit of the 
Twelve, not of the people. This is a 
mere unfounded assertion, The train- 
ing of the Twelve by no means appears 
a prominent aim of Jesus in the pages of 
Lk. ; much less so than in Mt. and Mk. 

Vv. 7-9. Herod’s interest in Fesus (Mt. 
xiv. 1-2, Mk. vi. 14-16).—é rerpdpyys as 
in Mt., Bactdeds in Mk.—ra yiwdpeva 
mavra, all the things which were 
happening, most naturally taken as 
referring to the mission of the Twelve, 
though it is difficult to believe that 
Herod had not heard of Jesus till then. 
—Sinmdpe, was utterly perplexed, in 
Lk.’s writings only.—Sia 1d Aéyec Bas 
‘ad tiov. What Lk. represents as said 
by some, Mt. and Mk., doubtless truly, 
make Herod himself say. Vide notes on 
Mt. and Mk.—Ver. 8. édvy, appeared, 
the proper word to use ef one who had 
not died, but been translated.—Ver. 9. 
"l, dy daexedddioa: the fact stated in 
the form of a confession by the crimi- 
nal, but the grim story not told.—éya, 
emphatic, the “I” of a guilty troubled 
conscience.—rts: he has no theory, but is 


simply puzzled, yet the question almost 
implies suspicion that Jesus is John re- 
turned to life. Could there be two such 
men at the same period ?—xal éyre. 
iSeiy atrédy: this points forward tc 
xxiii. 8. 

Vv. 10-17. Feeding of the multitude 
(Mt. xiv. 13-21, Mk. vi. 30-44, John vi. 
1-14).—Ver. 10. The Twelve return 
from their mission and report what they 
had done; Mk. adds and taught.— 
twexwpyoe, withdrew, here and in v. 
16, only, in N. T. The reason of this 
retirement does not appear in Lk.’s 
narrative, nor whether Jesus with His 
disciples went by land or by sea.—Ver. 
II. ot dxAot: no particular multitude 
is meant, but just the crowds that were 
wont to gather around Jesus. In Mt. 
and Mk. Jesus appears as endeavouring (in 
vain) to escape from the people. In Lk. 
this feature is not prominent. Even the 
expression témov €pypov in ver. Io is 
probably not genuine. What Lk. 
appears to have written is that Jesus 
withdrew privately into a city called 
Bethsaida.—démodedpevos, the more 
probable reading, implies a willing recep- 
tion ut the multitude. Vide viii. 40.— 
Ver. 12. «Alvew, the day began to 
decline; the facx is alluded to here, not 


7—18, EYATTEAION 

12. ‘H 82 fpépa Aptato Kdivew> mpocehOdvtes Be of Bddexa etrov 
aitd, ‘“’Awddugov Tov Sxdov, Wa dred Odvtes} cis Tas KUKAW Kopas 
Kal rods dypods katahicwn, Kal edpwow émoitiopdy* Str dde év 
eptipw témy éopév.” 13. Etwe 88 mpds adtous, “Adre adtois dpets 
gayeiv.”2 Oi Sé etwov, “Odx eloty piv whetov 4 mévte Gptor Kat 
Suio ixOves, et phte wopauOévtes Hpets dyopdowpey eis mdvra Tov 
adv rodtor Bpdpara.” 14. "Hoav yap deel dvBpes wevtaiox itor, 
Etwe Sé wpds tods palytds adtod, “ KataxNivate aitods xdicias 
dv ® wevtijxovta.” 15. Kal éroinoay ore, cal dvéxAwav* drartas. 
16. AaBav 8é tods wévte Gprous Kal Tods BUo ixOdas, dvaBdepas eis 
tov odpavdv, edhdynoev adtous, Kat xaték\ace, kat édidou Tots 
palntais waparidévar® 1S Sxdy. 17. Kal Epayov kal éxoptdc- 
Onoay wdvres* nai ip0y Td weprocedcay adtois Khacpdrev ndpuvos 
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Sddexa. 


18. KAI éyévero év 1 etvar adtdv mpoceuxdperor katapdvas, 
cuvigay aitd of pabytai Kal émnpdrqcey adrods, héyev, “Tiva 


1 qropevOevres in KRABDE al. 


2 dayew vpets in B (Tisch., W.H., text), also with $§ aprou before mevte, and 


with $gAC al. uxOves before Svo. 


8 woe. before ava in $BBCDLRE 33 (W.H.). 


4 xarexAwvay in WBLE 1, 33, 69 al. 


5 wapadewar in SBCX1. T.R. = DL al, 


in a participial clause, but in an inde- 
pendent sentence, as bringing an un- 
welcome close to the beneficent labours 
of Jesus. He went on teaching and 
healing, but (82) the day, etc.—kaTahv- 
owor: the disciples in Lk. are solicitous 
about the lodging as well as the feeding 
of the people.—émioiticpéy, provisions, 
here only in N. T., but often in classics, 
¢.g., with reference to the provisioning 
of an army (commeatus).—Ver. 13. 
mdctov 4: on the construction, vide 
Winer, § 58, 4 obs. 1.—el pate... 
&yopdcwpev, unless perhaps we are to 
buy, etc.; et with subjunctive is one of 
the forms of protasis in N. T. to express 
a future supposition with some pro- 
bability, el takes also present and future 
indicative. Vide Burton, M. and T., § 
252. That Lk. did not regard this pro- 
posal as, if possible, very feasible, appears 
from his mentioning the number present 
at this stage—ver. 14. Hence also he 
does not think it worth while to mention 
the amount of money at their disposal 
(200 denarii, Mk. vi. 37).—KAiclas, 
dining parties, answering to Mk.’s 

mwécva, Mk.’s mpacial, describing 
the appearance to the eye, like flowec 


beds, with their gay garments, red, blue, 
yellow, Lk. omits.—Ver. 16. ebAdynoev 
aitovs, He blessed them (the loaves), 
and by the blessing made them sufficient 
for the wants of all. In Mt. and Mk. 
eiddynoev has no object. This is the 
only trait added by Lk. to enhance the 
greatness of the miracle, unless the 
position of wdvres after éxoptdcbycay 
be another = they ate and were filled, 
ail; not merely a matter of each getting 
a morsel. 

Vv. 18-27. The Christ and the cross 
(Mt. xvi. 13-28, Mk. viii. 27-ix. 1). At 
this point occurs a great gap in Lk.’s 
narrative as compared with those of Mt. 
and Mk., all between Mt. xiv. 22 and 
xvi. 12 and between Mk. vi. 45 and viii. 
27 being omitted. Various explanations 
of the omission have been suggested: 
accident (Meyer, Godet), not in the copy 
of Mk. used by Lk. (Reuss), mistake of 
the eye, passing from the second feed- 
ing as if it were the first (Beyschlag). 
These and other explanations imply that 
the omission was unintentional. But 
against this hypothesis is the fact that 
the edges of the opposite sides of the 
gap are brought together in Lk.’s 
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IX, 


19. Ot 8é dwonpibdvres elrrov, 


"lwdvyny Tov Bamrotiy > Edo 8, “HAlay. Gddor 8¢, Ste mpodiyrys \ 


mis TOv dpxalwv dvéorn.” 


20. Ele 8é adrois, “‘Ypeis 8¢ riva pe 


héyere efvar;” Amwoxpibets S¢ 5 Métpos? etme, “ Tdv XptoTov Tod 


a2” 


Oeou. 


21. ‘O 8€ émmpyoas adrois maptyyehe pydevt eimeiv® 


TodTo, 22. eimdy, ““Or. Set rdv vidy tod dvOpdmou wodAd trabeiv, 
kal drodoxipachivar did tv mpecButépwy Kat dpxrepéww nai ypap- 
paréwr, kal dwoxravOivar, Kal rH tpiTy Hpépa éyepOjvas.” 4 

23. “Eeye 5€ mpds mdvras, “Et tis O&ket dmicw pou édOeiv,§ 
Gmapyncdcbw éautdév, al dpdrw tov craupdv adrod Kal” ajpdpay, 


1 @ oxAor Acy. in BLE 1, 131 sah. cop, 
2 Metpos Se aon. in $$BCLE 1 sah. cop. 


5 Neyew in NABCDLE al. pl. 


“So in most uncials, ACD minusc. have avagrnvat (W.H. marg.). 


YepxerOar in SYBCDLE al. 


The important authorities are divided between 


arapvyoacG and the simple apyyo. (W.H. former in margin, latter in text), 


narrative at ix. 18: Jesus alone praying, 
as in Mt. xiv. 23, Mk. vi. 45-46, yet the 
disciples are with Him though alone 
(kata pévas cuvicay a. of pabyral), and 
He proceeds to interrogate them. This 
raises the question as to the motives for 
intentional omission, which may have 
been such as these: avoidance of 
duplicates with no new lesson (second 
feeding), anti-Pharisaic matter much 
restricted throughout (ceremonial wash- 
ing), Jewish particularism not suitable in 
a Gentile Gospel, not even the appearance 
of it (Syrophenician woman).—xara 
pévas, the scene remains unchanged 
in Lk.—that of the feeding of the 5000. 
No trace in this Gospel of Caesarea 
Philippi, or indeed of the great northerly 
journey (or journeys) so prominently 
recognised in Mk,, the aim of which was 
to get away from crowds, and obtain 
leisure for intercourse with the Twelve 
in view of the approaching fatal crisis, 
This omission can hardly be without 
‘intention. Whether Lk. knew Mk.’s 
Gospel or not, so careful and interested 
an inquirer can hardly have been 
ignorant of that northern excursion. He 
may have omitted it because it was not 
rich in incident, in favour of the 
Samaritan journey about which he had 
much to tell. But the very raison d’étre 
of the journey was the hope that it might 
be a quiet one, giving leisure for inter- 
course with the Twelve. But this 
private fellowship of Jesus with His 
disciples with a view to their instruction 
is just one of the things to which justice 


is not done in this Gospel. Their need 
of instruction is not emphasised. From 
Lk.’s narrative one would never guess 
the critical importance of the conversa- 
tion at Caesarea Philippi, as regards 
either Peter’s confession or the announce- 
ment by Jesus of the coming passion.— 
Ver. 20. +dv Xptordv rod Oeod: even 
the form of the confession, as here given, 
hides its significance, Peter speaks the 
language of the apostolic age, the Christ 
of God, a commonplace of the Christian 
faith. Mk.’s Thou art the Christ, laconic, 
emphatic, is original by comparison, and 
Mt.’s form still more sounds like the 
utterance of a fresh, strong conviction, a 
new revelation flashed into the soul of 
Peter. 

Vv. 21-27. The cross and cross-bear- 
ing.—Ver. 22. eiwdy introduces re- 
ference to the coming sufferings of Jesus 
in a quite incidental way as a reason 
why the disciples should keep silence as 
to the Messiahship of their Master, just 
confessed. The truth is that the con- 
versation as to the Christ was a mere 
prelude to a very formal, solemn, and 
plain-spoken announcement on a pain- 
ful theme, to which hitherto Jesus had 
alluded only in veiled mystic language. 
Cf. the accounts in Mt. and Mk. (xvi. 
21, viii, 31).—8r1 Sei, etc., the announce- 
ment is given in much the same words 
as in Mk.—Ver. 23. dey 88 wpds 
mdvras: with this formula Lk. smoothly 
passes from Christ’s statement concern- 
ing His own Passion to the kindred 
topic of cross-bearing as the law of 


- 19—29. EYATTEAION 


at dxodoudeira por. 24. ds yap dv Oy Thy Puxhy abrod cdcat, 
dwohéoer abtiv: &5 8 dy dwoddoyn Thy Wuxhy adrod evexev eno, 
odtos odce: adtiy. 25. th yap adedetrar dvOpwwos, Kepdijoas Tov 
xécpov Sov, gaurdv 82 dmoddcas q LnpiwOeis; 26. os yap av 
€waroyuvO] pe Kat Tods pods Adyous, TodTov 6 vids Tod dvOpdrou 
éracyuvOjcetat, Stay EXOn ev TH 86éy adtod Kal Tod warps Kal 
Tov dylwv dyy&wv. 27. Aéyw 8é ipiv ddnGas, eiot twes Tov &Se1 
éoryxétuv, ot of ph yedcorrat? Oavdrou, ws by wor Thy Bactheiay 
Tod eod.” 

28. "Eyévero Sé peta Tods Adyous ToUTOUS doel tpépar dxTd, Kal‘ 
mapahaBdy rév Mérpov* cat “lwdvyny Kal “IdxwBov, dvéBy eis 1d 
Spos mpocevgacbar. 29. Kai éyévero, év 7H mpocedxerOar airdy, 
7d elSos Tod wpoodmou adtod erepoy, kal 6 ipatiopds adtod NeuKds 
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1 For wSe NBLE 1 have avrov, doubtless the true reading. Vide below. The 
same authorities have extyxotwy, while CD and many others have errwrev. 


2 yevowvrat in most texts, including NBCDL. 
3 REB some verss. omit xat (W.H. relegate to margin). 


4 Omit rov before fl. all uncials. 


discipleship. The discourse on that 
theme is reproduced in much the same 
terms as in the parallel accounts. But 
it loses greatly in point by the omission 
of the Master’s rebuke to Peter for his 
opposition to the Passion, That rebuke 
gives to the discourse this meaning: 
you object to my suffering? I tell you 
not only must I suffer; it is the inevi- 
table lot of all who have due regard to 
the Divine interest in this world. Thus 
the first lesson Jesus taught the Twelve 
on the significance of His death was that 
it was the result of moral fidelity, and 
that as such it was but an instance of a 
universal law of the moral order of the 
world. This great doctrine, the ethical 
aspect of the Passion, is not made clear 
in Lk.—na’ fpépav, daily, in Lk. only, 
a true epexegetical addition, yet restrict- 
ing the sense, directing attention to the 
- commonplace trials of ordinary Christian 
life, rather than to the great tribulations 
at crises in a heroic career, in which the 
law of cross-bearing receives its signal 
illustration. This addition makes it pro- 
bable that wdvras refers not only to the 
disciples, but to a larger audience: the 
law applies not to leaders only but to 
all followers of Jesus.—Ver. 25. éavrdv 
dwokdcas 4 Cnprwbels = losing, or re- 
ceiving damage in, his own self (Field, 
Ot. Nor.). The idea expressed by the 
second participle seems to be that even 
though it does not come to absolute loss, 


yet if doyae 3 the world involve damage 
to the self, the moral personality—taint, 
lowering of the tone, vulgarising of the 
soul—we lose much more than we gain. 
—Ver. 26. év rq Sdéq, etc., in the glory 
of Father, Son, and holy angels, a sort 
of trinitarian formula.—Ver. 27. &AnOas 
= dpiyv in parallels.—atrod, here = dde 
in parallels—riv Bac. t. 9., the King- 
dom of God, a simplified expression com- 
pared with those in Mt. and Mk., per- 
haps due to the late period at which Lk. 
wrote, probably understood by him as 
referring to the origination of the church 
at Pentecost. 

Vv. 28-36. The transfiguration (Mt. 
xvii. 1-13, Mk. ix, 2-13).—Ver. 28. Tots 
ASyous TovTovs: the words about the 
Passion and cross-bearing.—daoel fpépar 
éxrd: no real discrepancy between Lk, 
and the other evangelists nies six days). 
—MNérpov, etc., Peter, fohn and Fames, 
same order as in viii. 51 (BC, etc.).—els 
7d dpos: the mountain contiguous to the 
scene of the feeding, according to the se- 
quence of Lk.’s narrative.—mpooetfac- 
Oa: prayer again (cf. ver. 18). In Lk.’s 
delineation of the character of Jesus 
prayer occupies a prominent place.— 
Ver. 29. ev TO mpooevxerdat, while 
praying, and as the result of the exercise. 
—frepov, different; a real objective 
change, not merely to the view of the 
three disciples. k. omits €parpooGev 
abvtav.—Aeuvxds may be viewed as an 
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eLaotpdrrwy. 30. Kat i8ou, dvipes 800 cuvehddouv abtd oltwes 
fioav Maots kat ‘HXlas: 31. ot dp0évres ev Bdéq Eheyor thy Efodov 
aitod, hv Eyedhe wAnpodv ev ‘lepoucadjp. 32. 6 Sé Mérpos Kat ot 
ody abt joav PeBapnudvor Envw> Siaypnyopyoavtes S€ eldov Thy 
Sdtav adtod, Kai Tods S40 avSpas tods ouveotarag abtd. 33. Kal 
éyéveto év TH StaxwpiferOar adtods dm’ abrod, elwev & Nétpos mpds 
Tov "Ingoby, “’Emotdta, kahdv dot Huds OSe elvar+ Kal moujowpey 
oKnvas Tpeis, piay ool, Kal Mwoel piav,) Kat play “HAia-” ph 
eidds 6 Ayer. 34. tadta 8é adtod Adyovros, eyévero vedddn Kai 
érecktacev? attous> époByOnoav Sé ev TH exeivous eiceOeiv 5 eis 
Thy vededyny. 35. Kal dwrh éyévero ex tis vepéAns, Aéyouca, 
“ Obrds éotw 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrds,t aitod dxovere.” 36. Kai év 
7G yevérOar thy durjv, ebpeOn 65 Incods pdvos. Kal adrot 
éolyyvay, kal oddevt dajyyedar év exeivais tais Huepars oddev dv 


éwpdxacw.® 


1 wav before M. in all uncials. 


7 erexcaley in NBL; aorist (T.R.) from Mt. 


3 88BCL cop. have «toeX ery avtovs, which Tisch. and W.H. adopt. T.R. = 


ADXA al. sah. 


4 exXeXeypevos in SBLE sah. cop. (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = CD al. gl. 


5 Omit o very many uncials. 


6 ewpaxav in $ABL al, pl. (Tisch., W.H.). 


adverb in function, qualifying éfaorpar- 
tov (De Wette), but there is no reason 
why it should not be co-ordinate with 
éfae., cal being omitted = white, glister- 
ing.—ttaorpartwv: in N. T. here only, 
flashing like lightning.—Ver. 31. év 
86éy: this is peculiar to Lk.—deyov, 
were speaking about. Kypke thinks 
more is meant: speaking with praise 
(cum laude aliquid commemorare). One 
could have accepted this sense had 
Peter’s opposition been reported.—riy 
doSov, decease, death; so in 2 Peter i. 
15. Other words for death are &Bacug 
Heb. xiii. 7), apifis (Acts xx. 29), 
vdAvorg (2 Tim. iv. 6). Perhaps the 
exodus here spoken of should be taken 
comprehensively as including death, re- 
surrection and ascension. (So Kypke, 
also Godet.) mAnpovyv in that case will 
mean ‘pass through all the stages”. 
But against this wide sense is év ‘lepov- 
gadyp.—Ver. 32. BeBap. tarvm: this 
particular, in Lk. only, implies that it was 
a night scene; so also the expression év 
vq c&tjs Heépg, ver. 37. The celestial 
visitants are supposed to arrive while the 
disciples are asleep. They fell asleep 
while their Master prayed, as at Geth- 
semane. — Siaypnyopicavres, having 


thoroughly wakened up, so as to be able 
to see distinctly what passed (here only in 
N.T.).—Ver. 33. While the two celestials 
were departing Peter made his proposal, 
to prevent them from going.—py elBas, 
etc., not knowing what he said; an 
apology for a proposal to keep the two 
celestials from returning to heaven.— 
Ver. 34. It is not clear who were en- 
veloped by the cloud. If the reading. 
éxelvous before eloreAOeiv were retained it. 
would imply that the three disciples were 
outside ; avrovs, the reading of B, etc., 
implies that all were within.—Ver. 35. 
éxdedeypdévos, the reading of NBL, is to 
be preferred, because dyaryrés, T. R., 
is conformed to that in the parallels; here 
only in N. T.—Ver. 36. éolynoav, they 
were silent ; ‘in those days,” it is added, 
implying that afterwards (after the re- 
surrection) they spoke of the experience. 
Lk. does not mention the injunction of 
Jesus to keep silence, nor the conversa- 
tion on the way down the hill about 
Elijah and John the Baptist. 

Vv. 37-438. The epileptic boy (Mt. 
xvii. 14-21, Mk. ix. 14-29).—Ver. 38. 
émiBrépar, to look with pity, as in i, 
48.—povoyevys, only son, as in vii. 12, 
viii. 42, to bring out the benevolence of 


30-46, EYAITRAION 

37. Eyévero Sé ev! rH eis tpepg, KatehOdvrwy adrav awd Tod 
Spous, ouryvTngev abt SxAos wodds. 38. Kal i80d, dvip awd rod 
dxAou dveBdnae,? Adywr, “ASdoxade, Sdopal gov, emiBdepov ® emt 
tov uidy pou, Ste povoyerys éori port: 39. Kal iSou, mvedpa 
RapBdver adtdv, Kal efaidvns xpdler, nal omapdoce adrov pera 
dppod, Kal pdyrs > droxwpet dw adtod, cuvtpiBoy adtév. 40. Kal 
eenOny tay padntav cou, tva éxBddAdwow® adtd, kal od ASunj- 
Onoay.” 41. "AmoxpiBeis Sé 6 “Ingods elwev, “"Q yeved Amoros 
kal Sieotpopudvn, Ews wore Ecopat mpds Spas, nal dvéfouar spay ; 
mpocdyaye Oe tév vidv cou.” 42. “Ere 5é mpocepxopdvou aitod, 
€ppntev adtdv 1d Satudnov Kal cuveomdpatev- émetipnoe Se 6 
"Ingots TO mvedpatt TO axabdptw, Kat idcaro tov maida, Kat 
améduxev aitév TH watpl adtod. 43. éGemAnooovto S€ wdvtes ent 
TH “peyaderdry Te Tod Oeod. 
éroinaev & “Inaois,” ele mpds Tods pabytds adtod, 44. “ Odcbe 
dpeis cig TA Gra Spdv Tods Adyous ToUToOus* 6 yap vids Tod dvOpdmou 
péddet wapadidSocbar eis xeipas dvOpdmwv.” 45. Ot 8€ Hyvdour 7d 
p7jpa TodTO, Kat Hv wapaxexahuppevoy dm adtav, iva ph atcbwrrar 
abté: Kat époBoivro épwricat adtév wepl tod fyyatos tovTou. 
46. Eliade S¢ Stadoyiopds év adrois, 76, Tis Gy ein peilww adtay. 
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Ndvrev S€ Oaupaldvrwv emt maou ofsa Acts xix. 
27. 2 Pet. 
L 16. 


1 SSBL omit ev. 


2 eBonoev in NBCDL, 


SemPAepat in BCL. SQD have -ev= T.R. 


4 pou eore in SABCDLX 33 verss. 


5 podts in B (W.H.); poyts in CD (Tisch.), Not found elsewhere in N.T. 


6 exBadwowy in most uncials. 


7 For erow o |. NBDLE have simply ewoves (Tisch., W.H.). 


‘the miracle.—Ver. 39. xpafer, he (the 
boy) crieth.—omapdocet, he (the demon) 
teareth him.—Ver. 42. wpowepxopéevou 
avrov, while the boy was approaching 
Jesus, in accordance with His request 
that he should be brought to Him, the 
demon made a final assault on his 
victim, rending and convulsing him. — 
Ver. 43. éwi ry peyaredrynte 7. Ocod, 
the people were astonished at the mayesty 
of God, revealed in the power that could 
work such acure. In Acts ii. 22 God is 
represented as working miracles through 
Jesus. So the matter is conceived here. 
But Lk. thinks of the majesty of God as 
immanent in Jesus. 

Vv. 43b-45. Second prediction of the 
Passion (Mt. xvii. 22-23, Mk. ix. 30-32). 
—révrev Savpalévrev, etc., while all 
were wondering at all the things which 
He did. The reference is to the cure of 
the epileptic, which led the multitude to 


see in Jesus the bearer of the majesty or 
greatness of the Almighty.—eiwe. Jesus 
spoke a second time of His approaching 
death, in connection with this prevailing 
wonder, and His aim was to keep the 
disciples from being misled by it. The 
setting in Mt. and Mk, is different. 
There Jesus speaks of His passion, while 
He with the Twelve is wandering about 
in Galilee, endeavouring, according to 
Mk., to remain unnoticed, and He speaks 
of it simply because it is the engrossing 
theme with which His mind is constantly 
preoccupied. Here, on the other hand, 
the second announcement is elicited by 
an external occasion, the admiration of 
the people.—Ver. 44. péA\e wapadt- 
Soq8ar, is about to be betrayed. Lk. 
gives the specialty of the second pre- 
diction as in the parallels. Where he 
fails in comparison with Mt. and Mk. is 
in grasping the psychological situation 
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IX. 


47. & 8é Inaods Sov! Tov Stadoyiopoy Tis KapSlas adtav, émdaBd- 
pevos traSiou,® gorncey adits wap éautd, 48. Kal elrev adtois, 
“"Og dav Sééqrat TodTo Td waLdiov émi TS dvépari pou, éue Séxerat* 


mat &s édv eye Sdénrat, Séxerar tdv dmocrethayrd pe. 


6 ydp 


puxpotepos ev wacw Spiv Smdpxwv odtos éorar® péyas.” 
49» “ArroxpiOels S€ 6 “lwdvyns elmer, “’Emortdra, efSopév twa 
émi4 7 dvdpuari cou éxBdddovta 74° Satpdvia- nal exwhioaper ® 


1 eSws in SB al. (Tisch., W.H., text). 


2 So in §§ and very many MSS. (Tisch.). 


wSev in CDLE (W.H. margin). 
BCD have watdtov (W.H.). 


3 eorw in NBCLXE& 1, 33 vet. Lat. vulg. D has exras. 4 . 
4ev in NBLXAE 1, 33 al. (W.H.). emein CD, etc. 


5 Omit ta most uncials. 


6 S$BLE have exwAvopev, which may be conformed to Mk. (Tisch. aor. = T.R., 


W.H. imp.). 


the emotional state of Christ’s mind. 
Cf. remarks on Mk., ad loc. Lk.’s Christ 
is comparatively passionless. 

Vv. 46-50. Who might be the greatest 
(Mt. xviii. 1-5, Mk. ix. 33-41).—Ver. 46. 
eio7AGe Stadoytopos, now there entered 
in among them (the Twelve) a thought. 
Lk.’s way of introducing this subject 
seems to show a desire, by way of 
sparing the future Apostles, to make as 
little of it as possible. It is merely a 
thought of the heart (rijs xapdlas, ver. 
47), uot a dispute as in Mk., and in- 
ferentially also in Mt. It came into 
their minds, how or why does not 
appear. Mk.’s narrative leads us to con- 
nect the dispute with Christ’s fore- 
boding references to His Passion. While 
they walked along the way (év rq 586), 
the Master thinking always, and speak- 
ing often, of His death, they, realising 
that a crisis of some sort was approach- 
ing but not knowing its nature, discussed 
the question rls pelLwv ; so supplying the 
comic side of the tragic drama.—rd ris, 
etc., this, vis., who might be the greater 
of them, or, who might be greater than 
they. atréy may be taken either par- 
titively, or as a genitive of comparison. 
It is ordinarily taken in the former sense, 
whereby Lk.’s account is brought into 
line with the parallels ; but Weiss (Mk.- 
Evang., also J. Weiss in Meyer) con- 
tends for the latter. His idea is that 
the Twelve, in Lk.’s view, were all con- 
scious of their common importance as 
disciples of Jesus, and wondered if any- 
body could be greater than they all 
were. He connects the “thought” of 
the Twelve with the exorcist incident 
(ver. 49) as evincing a similar self-im- 


portance. This view cannot be nega- 
tived on purely exegetical grounds.— 
Ver. 47. wap’ éavtg@, beside Himself, 
not év péow attav, as in Mt. and Mk., 
as if to say, here is the greater one.— 
Ver. 48. totro rd watdfov, this par- 
ticular child—not such a child, or what 
such a child represents, the little and 
insignificant—as in Mt. and Mk. Yet 
Lk.’s expression practically means that 
= this child, for example.—8éynrat: in 
Lk. the receiving of the little child is 
placed first in the discourse of Jesus, 
whereas in Mk. the general maxim that 
the man who is willing to be last is first, 
comes first. This position favours the 
view that not internal rivalry but a 
common self-exaltation in relation to 
those without is the vice in the view of 
Lk. Jesus says in effect: Be not high- 
minded ; an appreciative attitude towards 
hose you are prone to despisé is what 
Tand my Father value.—éy waow tpi : 
this phrase, on the other hand, seems to 
oint to internal rivalries. There had 
een a question among them as to 
greater and less, to which the Master’s 
answer was: the least one is the great 
one. Lk.’s version of this important 
discourse is, as De Wette remarks, in- 
ferior in point and clearness to Mt.’s,— 
Ver. 49. éxwAvoapey (T. R.), aorist, in- 
stead of Mk.’s imperfect; the former im- 
plies successful repression, the latter an 
attempt at it. Vide notes on Mk., ad 
loc. —pe8” pov: Phrynichus objects to 
this construction after dxodovQeiv, and 
says it should be followed by the dative, 
But Lobeck gives examples of the for- 
mer construction from good authors 
(vide p. 353). 
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5 "Ingois, “Mh nwddere> &5 yap odx gon Kal? fpav,® imep Apa? 


éotw.” 


51. EFENETO S¢ éy 1G cupmdnpodcbat Tas Hpepas Tis dvadjpews 
abrot, cai adtds 73 mpdowmov adtoi® zgripite * tod wopedeoOar els 


1 gue Se in NBCDLXS& 33 al. 


3 ypey bis in BCDLE vet. Lat. vulg. cop. syrr. cur. sin, (Tisch. W.H.). 
3 BLE 1, 239 c omit avrov after rpocwrow (W.H.). 
4 exrnptoey in BCLXE 33 (Tisch., W.H.). WD as in T.R. 


Chapter ix,, as Farrar remarks (C. 
G. T.), should have ended here, as with 
ver. 51 begins an entirely distinct, large, 
and very important division of Lk.’s 
Gospel. 

Vv. 51-56. Looking southward. 
Samaritan intolerance.—Ver. 51 forms 
the introduction to the great division, 
ix. 51—xviii. 15. It makes all that 
follows up to the terminus ad quem 
stand under the solemn heading: the 
beginning of the end. From this time 
forth Jesus has the close of His earthly 
career in view. His face is fixedly set 
towards Jerusalem and—heaven. This 
conception of Jesus, as from this point 
onwards looking forward to the final 
crisis, suggests various reflections. 

1. The reference to the last act of the 
drama comes in at a very early place in 
Lk.’s history. 

2. The part of the story lying behind 
us does not adequately account for the 
mood of Jesus. e do not see why He 
should be thinking so earnestly of a 
final crisis of a tragic character, or even 
why there should be such a crisis at all. 
That the religious guides of Israel more 
or less disapproved of His ways has 
appeared, but it has not been shown 
that their hostility was of a deadly 
character. The dinner in Simon’s house 
speaks to relations more or less friendly, 
and the omission of the sharp encounter 
in reference to hand-washing, and of the 
ominous demand for a sign from heaven, 
greatly tends to obscure the forces that 
were working towards a tragic end, and 
had the cross for their natural outcome. 
It does not seem to have entered into 
Lk.’s plan to exhibit Christ’s death as 
the natural result of the opinions, prac- 
tices, prejudices and passions prevalent 
in the religious world. He contem- 

lated the event on the Godward, theo- 

; logical side, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say on the side of fulfilment 
of O. T. prophecy. The necessity of 


Christ’s death, the Set (ix. 22) = the 
demand of O. T. Scripture for fulfilment, 
vide xxiv. 26. 

3. In the long narrative contained in 
the next eight ene are does not 
seem to be constantly thinking of the 
end. In Mk. and Mt. it is otherwise. 
From the period at which Jesus began 
to speak plainly of His death He appears 
constantly preoccupied with the subject. 
His whole manner and behaviour are 
those of one walking under the shadow 
of the cross. This representation is 
true to life. In Lk., on the other hand, 
while the face of Jesus is set towards 
Jerusalem, His mind seems often to be 
thinking of other things, and the reader 
of the story forgets about the cross as he 
peruses its deeply interesting pages. 

cupmAnpotobas, etc., when the days 
of His assumption were in course of ac- 
complishment, implying the approach of 
the closing scenes of Christ’s earthly ex- 
perience; here and in Acts ii. 1, only, of 
time ; in viii. 23 in the literal sense.— 
dvadypews a. His assumption into 
heaven, as in Acts i. 2. The substantive 
in this sense is a Gw. Aey.in N. T. It 
occurs in the Test., ti. Patr. The verb 
occurs in a similar sense in various 
places in the Sept. The assumption 
into heaven includes the crucifixion in 
Lk.’s conception, just as the glorification 
of Jesus includes the Passion in the 
Johannine conception. ‘“ Instabat adhuc 
passio, crux, mors, sepulchrum; sed per 
haec omnia ad metam prospexit Jesus, 
cujus sensum imitatur stylus evange- 
listae,” Bengel. The dvdAnyus was an 
act of God.—torjptoev, He made His 
face firm (from orapty£, akin to orepeds, 
Thayer’s Grimm), as if to meet some- 
thing formidable and unwelcome, the 
cross rather than what lay beyond, here 
in view. Hahn, who does not believe 
that Lk. is here referring to Christ’s 
final journey to Jerusalem, tones down 
the force of this word so as to make it 
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"55. Erpadeis Se eweripnoer avrois, nat elmev, “OdK otdate olou 
mvedpatés gore ipeis: 56. & ydp vids tod dvOpdrou odx AAVe 


Wuxds avOpdmwv dmoddoa, dda cdoar.” 5 


érépay kadpny. 


57. "Eyévero 8€° wopevopévwy aitav, év tH 686 


Kal éroped@ncay eis 


elmé tts mpds 
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1 godw in $$*TA some minusc. (Tisch.). 
NSB some vet. Lat. codd, have ws (W.H.). 


2So in CDL al, pl. (Tisch.). 
3 49B some minusc. omit avtov. 


4$9BLE= minusc. vulg. syrr. cur. sin. memph. omit ws xat H. exotnce, which is 


probably a gloss. 


5 From xat evtrev (ver. 55) to adda cwoat (ver. 56) is probably also a gloss (found 
in FKMLA al. ~/. D has ove o18. ov. mv. eore vypers; also in many verss.). 


SABCLAS al. syr. sin., etc., omit the whole passage (Tisch., Trg., R.V., W.H.). 
6 For eyev. 8 S$BCLXE 33 6g al. verss. have simply Kat. 
7S$$BDLE minusc. verss. omit xvpte (Tisch., W.H.) ; found in CAal, Fewer MSS. 


omit xvpte in ver. 59 (BDV 57, Orig.). 
margin). 


express in Oriental fashion the idea of 
Jesus addressing Himself to a journey 
not specially momentous, 

Vv. 52-56. Samaritan intolerance.— 
als xopnv Lapaperray: this indicates an 
intention to go southward through 
Samaritan territory. Not an unusual 
thing. Josephus (Antiq., xx., vi. r) states 
that it was the custom for Galileans 
going to Jerusalem to the feasts to pass 
through Samaria.—érotsdoas a., to pre- 
pare fer Him, i.e, to find lodgings for 
the night.—éore in view of the sequel 
can only express tendency or intention. 
—otn é¢favro a.: the aorist, implyin 
“that they at once rejected Him, 
Farrar (C. G. T.).—8rs introduces the 
reason: Christ’s face was, looked like, 
going to Jerusalem. In view of what 
Josephus states, this hardly accounts for 
the inhospitable treatment. Perhaps 
the manner of the messengers had some- 
thing to do with it. Had Jesus gone 
Himself the result might have been 


NCLE have it (Tisch. omits, W.H. put in 


different. Perhaps He was making an 
experiment to see how His followers and 
the Samaritans would get on together. 
In that case the result would make Him 
change His plan, and turn aside from 
Samaria into Peraea. If so then Baur’s 
idea of a Samaritan ministry is a mis- 
nomer.—Ver. 54. “ldxwBos cat "ladvyns: 
their outburst of temper, revealed in 
their truculent proposal, probably indi- 
cated the attitude of the whole com. 
pany. In that case journeying through 
Samaria was hopeless,—kataByvat, in- 
finitive, instead of tva with subjunctive 
as often after elwetv.— Ver. 55. orpadeis; 
an imposing gesture, as in vii. 9, 44.— 
Ver. 56. els érépav xopny, to another 
village, probably in Galilee; both in the 
borderland. 

Vv. 57-62. New disciples.—ev ri 686: 
the indication of time is not precise. It 
does not mean, on the way to the other 
village, mentioned just before (Meyer), 
but on the way to Jerusalem (ver. ie) 


52—62. 


kepadty KAivy.” 
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59. Ele 8é mpds Erepov, “Axodouber pou.” 


‘O Se etwe, “Kipre, enizpepdsy por drehOdvre mpdtov! OdWar roy 
warépa pou.” 60, Etme 8¢ adtS 6 "Inaois,® “Ades rods vexpods 
Odwpar rods Eautay vexpods> od 82 direhOdy Sidyyede thy Bacthelay 


Tou O¢€00.” 


61, Etwe 8é xal grepos, “ *Akohoulhiow got, kupte° 


MpGrov Sé enitpepdv por dwordgacar tots els rdv ofkdy prov.” 
62. Etwe 8¢ mpds adtdv® 6 “Incods, “Od8els emPaddy Tv xelpa 


abtoi * én’ °dpotpov, Kat 
Baoideiay 5 tod God.” 


1 eperov awedO. in NBD. 


Brérwv eis 7a dtricw, eierés eotw eis THY c here only 
in N.T. 


* Omit o I, NBDLE 33 a cop, 


* B omits wpos avrov (W.H. in brackets). 
*B minusc. and some codd. of vet. Lat. omit avrov. 


® For as thy B. SSBLE 1, 33 vet. Lat. 


codd. have rm BaotAea (Tisch., W.H.). 


D and some vet. Lat. codd. invert the order of the clauses = looking back and 


putting his hand to the plough. 


Grotius thinks the connection is purely 
topical. ‘‘Visum est Lucae connectere 
7a époyevéa.” The first two of the three 
cases are reported by Mt. (viii. 19-22).— 
wis; Mt. (viii. 19) designates this cer- 
tain one a scribe.—amépxy implies a de- 
parture froma place. It would bea leav- 
ing of home for the disciple.—Ver. 58. 
This remarkable saying is given in iden- 
tical terms by Mt. and Lk. Vide on Mt. 

Vv. 59, 60. The second case (Mt. viii. 
21-22).—GxKodovder por. Jesus takes the 
initiative in this case. That He should 
not have done so in the first is intelli- 

ible if the aspirant was a scribe. Jesus 
iid not look for satisfactory discipleship 
from that quarter.—ov 8@, but thou, em- 
phatic, implying that the man addressed 
is not among the dead, but one who 
appreciates the claims of the kingdom.— 
SiayyeAde, keep proclaiming on every 
side the Kingdom of God ; that, thy sole 
business henceforth, to which everything 
else, even burying parents, must be 
sacrificed: seek first the kingdom. 

Vv. 61, 62. The third case, peculiar 
to Lk., and setting forth a distinct type. 
—axorovlyow oor, I will follow Thee, 
implying that he also has been asked to 
do so, and that he is ready, but on a 
condition.—éairpepsy por: this is a 
type of man aes always wants to do 
something, in which he is himself 
specially interested first (wp@rov), before 
he addresses himself to the main duty to 
which he is called.—amwordtac@ar: in 
‘this case it is to bid good-bye to friends, 
a sentimental business ; that also charac- 
teristic.—roiy els Tov oikdy pov. The 


verb dw. is used in later Greek both with 
the dative of a person to denote “to take 
leave of,” and with the dative of a thing 
= to renounce (so in xiv. 33). Both 
senses are admissible here, as trois may 
be either masculine or neuter, but the 
first sense is the only one suitable to the 
character (sentimental) and to the re- 
quest, as property could be renounced 
on the spot; though this reason is not so 
conclusive, as some legal steps might be 
necessary to denude oneself of property. 
—Ver. 62. ovSels émtBadov, etc.: the 
necessity of self-concentration inculcated 
in proverbial language borrowed from 
agricultural life. Wetstein cites from 
Hesiod, “Epy., ver. 443, the well-known 
lines: U@ctav atAan’ éX\avvou, Maxére 
wamwralvwy we’ Surjdtkas, GAN’ él Epy~p 
Ovpdv gxwv. The ambition to make a 
straight furrow has been common to 
ploughmen in all ages and countries, 
and it needs, like the highest calling, 
steady intention and a forward-cast eye. 
Furrer compliments the Palestine fellah 
on his skill in drawing a long straight 
furrow (Wanderungen, p. 149). His 
plough is a very inferior article to that 
used in this country.—eiOerds, well 
fitted, apt; here and in chap. xiv. 35, 
Heb. vi. 7.—The first case is that of in- 
considerate impulse, the second that of 
conflicting duties, the third that of a 
divided mind. The incidents are re- 
lated by Lk., not so much possibly for 
their psychological interest as to show 
how Jesus came to have so many dis- 
ciples as chap. x. 1-16 implies, and yet 
how particular He was. 
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X. 1. META 82 radra dvéSekey & Képtos nal? érépous éB8opy}- 
novra,? kal dnéorethev adtods dvd Sto mpd mpoodmou aitod, ig 


m&coy wodwy Kal témov od eyeddev adtds EpxecOar.” 


2. “EXeyev 


ofy® pas aitods, “"O pev Gepropds odds, of Se épydrat ddiyou: 
SefOnte obv Tod Kupiou Tod Oepropod, Sus éxBdddy épydras* eis 
tov Oepiopady abtod. 3. ‘Yadyere iBod, éyb5 dwootd\hw Spas as 


1 kat, found in SCD al. pl. verss. (Tisch.), is omitted in BLE 33 (W.H.). 


2So in NACLAE al. b, f, q (Tisch.). 
«BS. 8vo (W.H. in brackets). 


BD a, c, e, 1, g vulg. syrr. cur. ain. have 


3 For ow $BCDLE 1, 33, 69 verss. have 8. 
4 epyaras «xB. : this order in BDe. axBaAn (aor.) in QABCDLZ al. 


5 Omit eye (from Mt.) RAB. 


Cuaprer X. THE SEVENTY. THE 
Goop SAMARITAN. MARTHA AND Mary. 
—Vv. 1-12. The Seventy sent forth, 
peculiar to Lk. Many questions have 
been raised as to this narrative, ¢.g., as 
to its historicity, as to the connection 
between the instructions to the new 
missionaries and those to the Twelve, 
and as to the time and place of their 
election, and the sphere of their mission. 
On these points only the briefest hints 
can be given here. As to the first, the 
saying about the paucity of labourers, 
found also in Mt. (ix. 38), implies that 
Jesus was constantly on the outlook for 
competent assistants, and that He would 
use such as were available. The cases 
mentioned in the closing section of last 
chapter confirm this inference. Whether 
He would send them out simultaneously 
in large numbers, twelve, or seventy, or 
piecemeal, one or more pairs now, and 
another small group then, is a matter 
on which it is precarious to dogmatise, 
as is done by W. Grimm when he says 
(Das Proemium des Lucas-Evang.) 
that Jesus did not send out twelve all at 
once, but two and two now and then, and 
besides the Twelve others of the second 
order, and that these piecemeal missions 
consolidated in the tradition into two 
large ones of twelve and seventy. As to 
the instructions: there would be such in 
every instance, and they would be sub- 
stantially the same whether given once, 
twice, or twenty times, summed up in a 
few compact sentences, so racy and 
memorable as to be easily preservable 
even by oral tradition. It is, however, 
quite probable that versions of these in- 
structions were to be found in docu- 
ments, say in Mk. and in Mt.’s Logia; 
and Lk., as Weiss suggests, may have 
taken the instructions to the Twelve from 


the former, and those to the Seventy 
from the latter. Finally, as to time, 
lace, and sphere, nothing certain can 

determined, and there is room for 
various conjectures. Hahn, ¢.g., suggests, 
as the flace of the appointment, 
$erusalem; the time, the feast of 
tabernacles, mentioned in John vii. 2; 
and the sphere of the mission, the towns 
and villages of ¥udaea or southern 
Palestine. There was certainly need for 
a mission there. The mission of the 
Twelve was in Galilee. 

Ver. 1. pera ratra, after what has 
been narrated in ix. 51-62, but not 
necessarily implying close sequence.— 
dvéSeréev (vade(xvuper). The verb means 
(1) to lift up so as to show, ef. the noun 
in Lk. i. 80; (2) to proclaim as elected, 
of. Acts i, 24; (3) to elect, appoint, as 
here = designavit, Vulgate.—é Kuptos, 
the Lord, Jesus, here, as often in Lk. 
applied to Him in narrative.—érépovs, 
others, the reference being not to 
dyyéXous, ix. 52 (Meyer), but to rods 
8e5exa, ix. 1 = others besides the Twelve. 
—éPSoprjxovra, seventy (seventy-two in 
B), representing the nations of the earth, 
the number consciously fixed by the 
evangelist to symbolise Christian uni-— 
versalism—according to Dr. Baur and the 
Tibingen School; representing in the 
mind of Jesus the seventy Sanhedrists, | 
as the Twelve were meant to represent 
the tribes of Israel, the seventy disciples 
having for their vocation to do what the 
Sanhedrists had failed to do—prepare 
the people for the appearance of the 
Christ—according to Hahn, 

Vv. 2-12, The instructions.—Ver, 2. 
& piv Oeptopds: preliminary statement 
as to the need of men fit to take part in 
the work of preaching the kingdom, as 
in Mt. ix, 38, vide notes there; a true 


11, EYAITEAION 

dpvas év péow AvKwv. 4. wh Baotdlere Baddvriov, wh mipav, pndé 
Swodjpata: Kat pydéva xard thy sSdv domdonobe. 5. Eis fv 8 
dy oixiay eicdépynobe,) mpdrov Adyete, Eipym 1H olkw tovrw. 
6. kai day wey  exet? vids elptyns, eravamatcerar® én” aaa 
cipfvn Spar: ei 82 piye, eb” Spas dvaxduper. 7. dv abri Se ry 
oikig. pévete, eoOiovres* xal-mivovres Td Tap’ adtév> déios yap 6 
épydrys To picOoG adtod éom5- ph peraBaivere ef oixlas els 
oixiay. 8. Kai cis fv 8% Ay woh elaépynode, kat Séxavrar spas, 
eobiere td wapariOdueva dpivy, 9. nat Oepamevete tods év adth 
Gobeveis, kal Méyere adtois, "Hyytxev ép Gnas 4 BactNela tod Ccod. 
To. eis fv 8 dv wédw eicdpynade,’ Kal ph Séxwrrar Spas, éehOdvres 
cis Tas mhatelas adrijs, elmare, 11, Kal rév Kovtoptov Toy Kohn evra 
Hpi ex Tis wédews Spdv® *dropaccdueba Spivs why todTo ywdo- 
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here 
iNT” 


1 gered Onre in SBCDLE 1, 13, 69. 


3 wey is found only in minusc. B places exet before  (W.H. text), 
* SB have ewavamanoerat, to be preferred as the rarer form. 


* BD have ecfovres (Tisch., W-H.). 
® Se is wanting in S$BCDE al. 


5 ert omitted in NBDLXE. 
7 ered Onre in NBCDLE 1, 33 al. 


5 After vnwv SBD have evs rovs wodag, adopted by modern editors, 


logion of Jesus, whensoever spoken.— 
Ver. 3. tmwayere, go, whither? Mt.’s 
version of the instructions to the Twelve 
Says: not to Samaria, but to the lost 
sheep of Israel only; this omitted by 
Lk. with the one word, ‘‘ go,” retained. 
—és Gpvas, etc., as lambs among 
wolves ; sheep (mpéBara) in Mt. x. 16; 
pathetic hint as to the helplessness of 
the agents and the risks they run; not 
imaginary, as the recent experience at 
the Samaritan village shows.—Ver. 4. 
Baddvrioy, a purse, in Lk, only, in 
N. T.; often in classics, spelt there, as 
in MSS. of N. T., variously with one or 
two As.—pydéva aomdonode: salute no 
one, to be taken in the spirit rather than 
in the letter; hyperbolical for: be ex- 
clusively intent on your business: 
‘‘ negotio quod imposui vobis incumbite, 
praeterhabitis vel brevissimis obstaculis 
et moramentis,” Pricaeus. Weiss (Mt.- 
Evangel.) thinks the prohibition is 
directed against carrying on their mission 
on the way. It was to be exclusively a 
house-mission (vide Mt. x. 12, where 
éordcacbe occurs).—Ver. 5. wpwtov 
Aéyere: the first word to be spoken, 
peace, speech on the things of the king- 
dom to be prepared for by courteous, 
kindly salutations. A sympathetic heart 
is the best guide in pastoral visitation. 
The first word should not be: how is it 


with your soul?—Ver. 6. Siebert 
gwerat ($B), a form of the 2nd fut. ind. 
passive, probably belonging to the spoken 
Greek of the period. Again in Rev. xiv. 
13.—dvaxdpwer; in any case the good 
wish will not be lost. If there be no 
‘son of peace” in the house to receive 
it, it will come back with a blessing to 
the man who uttered it—Ver. 7. év 
airy 77 olxig: verbally distinct from év 
Tf) airy, etc., but really meaning the 
same thing = “tin that same house,” 
R. V.—ra wap’ aitéy, eating and drink- 
ing the meat and drink which belong to 
them, as if they were your own: libere 
et velut vestro jure, Grotius.—aévos yap 
assigns the reason: your food is your 
hire ; it belongs to you of right as wages 
for work done.—Ver. 8. éo@lere ra 
mwapariéneva; not a repetition. It 
means, be contented with your fare: 
contenti este quamvis frugali apparatu, 
Bengel. Holtz. (H. C.) thinks Lk. has 
in view heathen houses, and that the 
meaning is; put aside Jewish scruples. 
—Ver. 9. The functions of the 
missionaries briefly indicated = heal the 
sick, and announce that the kingdom is 
at their doors (#yytKev).—Vv. 10, rr. 
Direction how to act in case of churlish 
treatment.—éfehOdvres els rag wrarelasg 
a. Lk. expresses the action so as to 
make it vivid for Gentile readers to 
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kere, Ste Hyyixev ép’ Spas! 4 Bacideia tod @eod. 12. Adyw Se? 
dpiv, Sr, LoSSpors ev rH tpdpa exeivg dvextérepov éotar, H TH mode 
exeivy. 13. Odal cor, Xwpaliv, odai vor, Bnboaidd: Er et ev Tépw 
Kai Li8dn eyévovto® ai Suvduers ai yevdpevat ev Spiv, wédar Av ey 
odkxw Kal omodd xa@jpevar* petevdnoay. 14. why Tépe Kal 
L8G dvexrétepov Etat év ri xpicet, 7 Spiv. 15. kal oJ, Kamep- 
vaoup, % €ws tod odpavod tpwleica, éws adou KxaraPiPacbijoy.5 
16. ‘O dxodwy Spdv éwod dxoder- nat 6 dbetay Spas ene dberet- 6 
Bé eye ABeray dOeret rdv daoorethayrd pe.” 17. ‘Yaéotpepay Se 
ot éBdopyKovra petd Xapas, Aéyorres, “Kupte, kai ra Sarpdna 


éwordocetat tiv év 7 dvépari cou.” 


I NBDLE 1, 13, 33 al. omit ep vpas. 


18. Etwe 5é adtois, “"E0ed- 


* 8 in NDE (Tisch.) is omitted in BCL al, pl. verss. (W.H.), 


3 eyeyvnOqeay in NBDLE 13, 33, 60. 
* xaOypevor in NABCLE al, 


-at in D with many others. 
*For 4... vpobeoa NBDLE vet. Lat. 5 syr. cur. have py... whabnon; 


’ 


for xaraBiBacOnoy (SQCLE al. pl. Tisch.) BD have xaraBynow (W.H.). 


whom the symbolic significance of the 
act was not familiar = go out of the 
inhospitable houses into the streets, and 
then solemnly wipe off the dust that has 
been taken up by your feet since you 
entered the town; wiping off (@wopec- 
oépe0a) is more expressive than shaking 
off (éxruvdtere, Mt. x. 14, Lk. ix. 5), it 
means more thorough work, removing 
every speck of dust.—sA}y, for the rest. 
The solemn symbolic act is to wind up 
with the equally solemn declaration that 
the Kingdom of God has come to them 
with its blessings, and that it is their 
own fault if it has come in vain. 

Vv. 13-16. Woe to thee, Chorasin 
(Mt. xi. 21-24).—While the terms in 
which the woes on the cities of Galilee 
are reported are nearly identical in Mt. 
and Lk., the connections in which they 
are given are different. In Mt. the con- 
nection is very general, The woes 
simply find a place in a collection of 
moral criticisms by Jesus on His time: 
on John, on the Pharisees, and on the 
Galilean towns. Here they form part 
of Christ’s address to the Seventy, when 
sending them forth on their mission. 
Whether they properly come in here has 
been disputed. endt (L. J., p. 89) 
thinks they do, inasmuch as they indi- 
cate that the punishment for rejecting 
the disciples will be the same as that of 
the cities which were unreceptive to the 
Ministry of the Master. J. Weiss (in 
Meyer), on the other hand, thinks the 


woes have been inserted here from a 
purely external point of view, noting in 
proof the close connection between ver. 
12 and ver. 16. It is impossible to be 
quite sure when the words were spoken, 
but also impossible to doubt that they 
were spoken by Jesus, probably towards 
or after the close of His Galilean 
ministry.—xaOyjpevor, after ewoSs, is an 
addition of Lk.’s, explanatory or pic- 
torial.—Ver. 16 = Mt. x. 40, 41, only Mt. 
emphasises and expands the positive 
side, while Lk. with the positive pre- 
sents, and with special emphasis, the 
negative (6 d0eray tpas, etc.). 

Vv. 17-20. Return of the Seventy. No 
such report of the doings of the Twelve, 
and of their Master’s congratulations, is 
given in any of the Gospels (cf. Mk. vi. 
30, 31). It seems as if Lk. attached more 
importance to the later mission, as 
Baur accused him of doing under the in- 
fluence of theological tendency (Pauline 
universalism). But probably this report 
was one of the fruits of his careful re- 
search for memorabilia of Jesus: “a 
highly valuable tradition ‘arising on 
Jewish-Christian soil, and just on account 
of its strangeness trustworthy” (J. 
Weiss in Meyer). Similarly Feine, and 
Resch, Agrapha, p. 414, note.—Ver. 17, 
cal 7a BSaipdvia, even the demons, sub- 
ject to our power; more than they had 
expected or been promised, hence their 
exultation (meta yapads).—Ver. 18. 
€0edpouv: their report was no news to 
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SiSwpr? Spiv thy efovotay rod warely erdvw Shewv Kal oxopwiey, 
kal ént macav thy Suvapw tod éxOpod- Kal odSey spas of ph 
> dStxijon 2+ 20. whhy ey Toure ph xalpere, Sri rd mvedpara Spiv bin the 


Swotdocerat: yxaipere $2 paddov® Sr ta dvdpara Spay eypddy 4 


év Tots odpavois.” 


& “Ingods,® Kai etrev, “Efopodoyoipal oo, wdrep, Kipte rod 


21. "Ev adr} TH Spa jyaddtdcato 74 mvedpare 


sense of 
to hurt 
here and 
several 
times in 
Rev. 


a a a fol A ~ A 
obpavod Kat rijs yijs, Ste dméxpupas taita dwd copay Kal cuveray, 


kal diexddupas adtd wytiots> vai, 6 waryp, St odtws éydvero 


edSoxia® Eumpocbéy cov.” 


22. Kat otpadels mpds tods padyrdas 


etre,” “MNdvra mapedéOn pov® bwd tod watpds pou: Kai oddels 
ywoone tig dor 6 vids, ef ph & warjp, cal tis éotw 6 wari, 


1 Seana in S$BCLX 1, vet. Lat. vulg. (Tisch., W.H.). 
adtxynoe in SDL 1, 13, 33 al. mul. (Tisch, 


3 So in BCXA al. (W.H. margin). 
W.H., text). 


3 Most uncials and verss. omit pad\ov. 


D has 8.8epe. 


4 evyeypawrat in NBLX 1, 33; most uncials as in T.R. 


5 SSBDE= omit o I., and NBCDLXE 1, 33 al. add re ayww to wvevpats. 


and W.H. adopt both changes. 


Tisch. 


6 ev8. eyev. in BCLXE 33 some vet. Lat. codd. 


7 Kat oTpageis . 
with ACA al. #1.). 


§ ou wapedo0y in most uncials. 


Jesus. While they were working He 
saw Satan falling. There has been 
much discussion as to what is meant by 
this fall, and why it is referred to. It 
has been identified with the fall of the 
angels at the beginning of the world, 
with the Incarnation, with the temptation 
of Jesus, in both of which Satan sus- 
tained defeat. The Fathers adopted the 
first of these alternatives, and found the 
motive of the reference in a desire to 
warn the disciples. The devil fell 
through pride; take care you fall not 
from the same cause (ver. 20).—das 
aorpamiy, like lightning; the precise 
point of the comparison has been 
variously conceived ; momentary bright- 
ness, quick, sudden movement, inevi- 
tableness of the descent—down it must 
come to the earth, etc.—weodvra, aorist, 
after the imperfect (0espovy), fallen, a 
fact accomplished. Pricaeus refers to 
Acts xix. 20 as a historical exemplifi- 
cation of the fall—Satan’s kingdom 
destroyed by the rapid spread of @hris- 
tianity.—Ver. 19 reminds one of Mk. 
xvi. 18.—rod éy@pod, the enemy, Satan. 
—ovsévy, may be either nominative or 
accusative = either, “ nothing shall in 


. . eure Omitted in \SBDLE 1, 13, 22, 33 verss. (Tisch. retains 


any wise hurt you,” R. V., or “in no 
respect shall he (the enemy) hurt you”. 
—Ver. 20. wmdnHy has adversative force 
here = yet, nevertheless. The joy of 
the Seventy was in danger of becoming 
overjoy, running into self-importance ; 
hence the warning word, which is best 
understood in the light of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which laid 
much more stress on the ethical than 
on the charismatical results of His in- 
fluence = rejoice not so much in possess- 
ing remarkable spiritual gifts as in being 
spiritual men. This text may be put 
beside Mt. vii. 21-23 as bearing on the 
separability of gifts and graces (xaplo- 
para and xdpis). 

Vv. 21-24. The exultation of Fesus 
(Mt. xi. 25-27).—The setting in Mt. gives 
to this great devotional utterance of 
Jesus a tone of resignation in connection 
with the apparent failure of His ministry, 
Here, connected with the fall of Satan, it 
has a tone of triumph (jyadAvdcaro).— 
dy 7S Trvevpars Te Gayl: it was an in- 
spired utterance, ‘‘ a kind of glossolaly,” 
J. Weiss (Meyer).—Ver. 21 is almost 
verbatim, as in Mt. xi. 25, only that Lk. 
has dwéxpvuijas for Mt.’s écpuas.—Ver. 
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al pi 6 vids, nai g dav BodAnrar 5 ulds Awoxahdpar.” 23. Kai 
otpadels mpdg tods palntds Kar’ iSiav ele, “ Maxdpror of éBadpot 


ot BXéwovtes & Bérere. 


24. héyw yap dpiv, Sti woddol mpopirat 


Kai Baotheis 7O2dnoay iSeiv & Speis Béwere, kal odx elBov- Kal 
Gxodoar & dxovete, nai odx 7jKoucay.” 

25. Kat iS0u, vopexds tis dvéorn, exmeipdlav aitdéy, cat? héyov, 
“A8dorane, th woujoas Lwhv aidviov KAnpovouyow;” 26. °O 88 
ele mpds abtdy, “Ev 73 vépw ti yéypantat; mas Gvaywiokers ;” 
27. °O 8€ dmoxpilels etter, “*Ayamijoets Képiov tav Gedy cou, é 
SAns Tis KapSias gou, kal é& Sys THs Puxijs cou, cal ef SAns Tis 
loxos cou, nai €€ Shys ris Stavoias? cou: Kal tay myoiov cou 
ds ceaurév.” 28. Ele 82 abtG, “"Op0ds dwexpiOns- todo woler, 


* «at, found in ACD al., is omitted in S$BLE e syr. cur. cop. 


2 Instead of e§ with gen. in this and the two 
have ev with dative (D has ev all through). 


Stavoias. D omits this clause. 

22. This part of the devotional utterance, 
setting forth Christ’s faith in the pur- 
pose of His Father and the intimate 
fellowship subsisting between Father 
and Son, appears in some texts of Lk, 
as a declaration made to the disciples 
(erpadeis mpds +. p. a., T. R.). The 
gesture implies that a solemn statement 
is to be made.—ris éorw 6 vids, 6 
mwatip: to know who the Son or the 
Father is = knowing the Son and the 
Father. The idea in Lk. is the same as 
in Mt., though the expression is 
different.—Ver. 23. orpadels : a second 
impressive gesture, if that in ver. 22 be 
retained, implying that Jesus now more 
directly addresses the disciples. But the 
first orpadels is altogether doubtful.— 
etme: the word, spoken nar’ [S(av to the 
disciples, is substantially = Mt. xiii. 16, 
there referring to the happiness con- 
ferred on the disciples in being privi- 
leged to hear their Master’s parabolic 
teaching.—Baowdeis: in place of Mt.'s 
8(wavot, which expresses an idea more 
intelligible to Jews than to Gentiles. 

Vv. 25-37. The lawyer's question, and 
the parable of the good Samaritan. 
Many critics (even Weiss, Mk.-Evang., 
p. 400) think that Lk. or his source has 

ot the theme of this section from 

t. xxii. 35 ff., Mk. xii. 28 ff., and 
simply enriched it with the parable of 
the good Samaritan, peculiar to him. 
Leaving this critical question on one 
side, it may be remarked that this story 
scems to be introduced on the principle 
of contrast, the vouixds representing the 


preceding phrases $§BD= minusc, 
SSBLE have ev with dative for e€ q. +. 


godol cal cuverol, to whom the things 
of the kingdom are hidden as opposed to 
the vijreot, to whom they are Tevealed, 
i.¢., the disciples whom Jesus had just 
congratulated on their felicity. Simi- 
larly in the case of the anecdote of the 
woman in Simon’s house, vii. 36, vide 
notes there. J. Weiss remarks that this 
story and the following one about 
Martha and Mary form a pair, setting 
forth in the sense of the Epistle of James 
(ii. 8, 13, 14) the two main requirements 
of Christianity, love to one’s neighbour 
and faith (vide in Meyer, ad loc,).—Ver. 
25. _dvéorn, stood up; from this ex- 
pression at the present tense of dyva- 
y'veoxets, how readest thou now ? it has 
been conjectured that the scene may have 
been a synagogue.—l woujoes: the 
vopinds, like the &pywy of xviii. 18, is 
professedly in quest of eternal life.—Ver, 
26. th yéypar., was dvayiv., how 
stands it written ? how readest thou? 
double question with a certain empresse- 
ment.—Ver. 27. Lk. here puts into the 
mouth of the lawyer an answer com- 
bining as co-ordinate the religious and 
the ethical, which in the later incident 
reported in Mt. xxii. 34-40, Mk. xii, 28- 
34, is ascribed to Jesus. The unity of 
these interests is, as Holtz. (H. C.) te- 
marks, the achievement and characteristic 
of Christianity, and one may legitimately 
doubt whether a man belonging to the 
clerical class in our Lord’s time had 
attained such insight. Divorce of re- 
ligion from morality was a cardinal vice 
of the righteousness of the time, and we 
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29. ‘0 8¢ Ody Sixarodv! éaurdv ele wpds Tov "Incody, 


“Kal tis éori pou mAnglov;” 30. °“YrohaBay S22 6 "Incods elie, © eae Rand 


‘““AvOpwrds tes katéBatver did ‘lepoucad}p els ‘leptys, Kal Ayorais 


in sense of 
replying. 


* weprémecev, ot kal éxSdcavres adtéy, Kal mAnyds émOévres daqOov, ae nL 


Addvres jypuava tuyxdvovta.® 31. Kara °ouyxupiay 8é tepeds Tis 
naréBawev év ri 686 éxeivp, Kat iS8dv adrév * dvrimapadOer. 
Spotws Sé Kal Aevitys, yerspevos* xara tdv téov, éXMOdv Kat iSdv 
33- Zapapeimms Sé tig SSedav HAGE kar’ adtdy, xal 


dvyrurap7AGe. 


1 Sixatwoar in SBCDLX=. 
3 Omit tvyx. NBDLE 1, 33 al. 


see it exemplified in the following 
parable: priest and Levite religious but 
inhuman. In Lk.’s time the conception 
of religion and morality as one and in- 
separable had become a _ Christian 
commonplace, and he might have been 
unable to realise that there was a time 
when men thought otherwise, and so 
without any sense of incongruity made 
the lawyer answer as he does. But, on 
the other hand, it has to be borne in 
mind that even in our Lord’s time there 
were some in the legal schools who em- 
phasised the ethical, and Mk. makes the 
scribe (xii. 32, 33) one of this type.— 
dyamijoes, etc.:; Deut. vi. 5 is here 
given, as in Mk. xii. 31, with a fourfold 
analysis of the inner man: heart, soul, 
strength, mind.—Ver. 29. Stxaracar é., 
to keep up his character as a righteous 
man, concerned in all things to do his 
duty. Hence his desire for a definition 
of “neighbour,” which was an elastic 
term. Whether Lk. thinks of him as 

ilty of evasion and chicanery is doubt- 
fal. It was not his way to put the 
worst construction on the conduct even 
of scribes and Pharisees.—rAnotov, with- 
out article, is properly an adverb = who 
is near me? But the meaning is the 
same as if 6 had been there. 

Vv. 30-37- The story of the good 
Samaritan, commonly called a parable, 
but really not such in the strict sense of 
natural things used as vehicle of spiritual 
truth ; an example rather than a symbol ; 
the first of several ‘‘ parables ” of this sort 
in Lk.—&vOpemds tis: probably a Jew, 
but intentionally not so called, simply a 
human being, so at once striking the 
keynote of universal ethics.—xaréBatvev, 
was descending; it was a descent in- 
deed.—X. wepiémerey, ‘fell among” 
robbers, A. and R. VV.; better perhaps 
* fell in with,” encountered, so Field 
(Ot. Nor.). The verb is often joined 


2. 
e here only 
32. in N.T. 
f here (bis) 
only in 
vale 
Wisd. 
Xvi. IO. 


2 Omit S¢ SBC. 
4 Omit yex BLXE 1, 38, 118. 


with a noun singular (qwepidwaore yetpave). 
Raphel cites or Partin an Wate 
in which robbers “ fall in with” the 
party robbed: tovrous (legatos) Aporal 
Twes Tepitecdvres dv TH Weddyer Sréd- 
Beipav (Reliquiae, lib. xxiv. 11).— 
jprGavy, half dead, semivivo relicto, 
Vulgate, here only in N. T.; he will 
soon be whole dead unless some one 
come to his help: cannot help himself 
or move from the spot.—vVer. 31. 
Kata ovykuplav (cvyxupla, from ovy- 
xupéw), rare, late Greek = xara ovytuylav 
(Hesychius, ovyxvpia, ovvruxla), by 
chance; the probabilities against succour 
being at hand just when sorely wanted; 
still more improbable that three possi- 
bilities of succour should meet just there 
and then. But the supposition, duly 
apologised for, is allowable, as the story 
must go on.—tepevs : Schanz infers from 
xara ovy. that Jericho was nota sacer- 
dotal city, as, since Lightfoot, has been 
usually taken for granted. But the 
phrase has its full meaning inde- 
pendently of this inference, vide above.— 
avrimaphAGev, variously rendered either 
= passed by simply, or = passed the 
opposite way (going up), Grotius; or 
passed with the wounded man in full 
view, staring him in the face, a sight fit 
to awaken compassion in any one 
(Hahn); or passed by on the other side 
of the road.—Ver. 32. dépolws Aevirys 
avtur., likewise a Levite . . . passed by, 
the repetition of d@vrimapy\Gev has a 
thetorical monotony suggestive of the 
idea: such the way of the world—to pass 
by, ‘in nine cases out of ten that is 
what you may expect” (The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ, p. 348).—Ver. 33. 
Xapapelryns, a Samaritan: will he 
a Vitter pass by? No, he does not, that 
the surprise and the point of the story. 
The unexpected happens.—éSevwv, here 
only in N. T., making a journey, pre- 
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g here only iSay adtdv! eowhayxvicn: 34. Kal wmpocehOiv Sxaréince Ta 
bh here only * tpavpara adrod, émyéwv Zdaov Kat otvoy> émPiBdoas 82 adrov 


i Atte xaiii, @mt 73 Tov ‘erivos, Hyayer abtdv els ?ravSoxeiov, Kal érrepedy Oy 


24. 
Rev. x 


} Neve ont 
ere on 
in NT. 


xv. patna adtod. 35. Kal émt thy avpioy éfehOdv,? éxBahoy Suo Snvdpra 
exe TH wavBoxei, Kal elwev abtd,® "EmpehyOnre adtod - cal Te 
dy npoodanajoys, éya ev 1H ewavépxecbai pe droddow got. 


36. Tis otv* rovTwv tav tprdv Soxet cor mAnotov® yeyovévar Tod 
éureosyros eis Tods Anotds 5” 37. ‘0 Se etrev, “‘O mwoijoas Td 
Zeos per’ adtod.” Etrev obv® adtd & “Incois, “ Mopevou, Kat od 


moe Spoiws.” 
k Ch. zix. 6 
Acts xvii 


38. "EFENETO 8¢ év' 1 rropedecOar abtous, kai aitds eio7n Ger 


7. Jan it ets xdpny twas yur 8é Tis dvépars Mdpba *dwedéfaro adtov cis 


1 Omit avrov NBL 1, 33 vet. Lat. codd. 
2 Omit ef NBDLXE 1, 33 al. B places e8uxev before Sve Syy. (W.H. margin). 
3 BDLE 1, 33, 80 al. vet. Lat. codd. omit avte. 


4 Omit ovy SQBLE 1 verss. 


5 wAnovov Sones oor in SABCLE al. pl. D reads twa ovv Soxers wh. yeyoveva. 


6 Se for owy in NBCDLXAE al. verss. 


7 For eyev. 8 ev. NBLE 33 syrt. cur. sin. have simply ev 8«, and omit nat after 


GUTOVS. 


sumably longer than from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, fully equipped for a long journey 
(Hahn), and so in possession of means 
for help, if he have the will.—éowday- 
xvio6n, was touched with pity. That 
sacred feeling will keep Aim from passing 
by, though tempted by his own affairs to 
go on and avoid trouble and loss of 
time, as ships may pass by other ships in 
distress, so deserving ever after to have 
branded on them ANTINAPHAGEN.— 
Ver. 34. aréSnoe, ériyéwv: both 
technical terms in medicine.—éAatov xal 
olvov: not separately, but mixed ; in use 
among Greeks and Romans as well as 
Jews (Wetstein).—xrijvos = xrjpa from 
xrdopat, generally a property, and 
specially a domestic animal: one’s 
beast.—ravSoxetoy (in classics wavSox.), 
a place for receiving all comers, an inn 
having a host, not merely a khan or 
caravanserai like kara vga in ii, 7.—Ver. 
35. éxBadov, casting out (of his girdle 
or purse).—8vo 8yyv., two “ pence,” small 
sum, but enough for the present; will 
pay whatever more is needed ; known in 
the inn, and known as a trusty man to 
the innkeeper (r@ wavSoxei).—Sri Gy, 
etc.: the speech of a man who in turn 
trusts the host, and has no fear of being 
overcharged in the bill for the wounded 
man.—éyo: with a slight emphasis 


which means: you know me.—éwavép- 
xeoGat: he expects to return to the place 
on his business, a regular customer at 
that inn. This verb, as well as wpooSa- 
aavae, is used here only in N. T.—Ver. 
36. Application of the story.—yeyovévas : 
which of the three seems to you to have 
become neighbour by neighbourly action? 
neighbour is who neighbour does.—Ver. 
37. 6 wowjoas, etc. If the lawyer was 
captious to begin with he is captious no 
longer. He might have been, for his 
question had not been directly (though 
very radically) answered. But the moral 

athos of the ‘ parable” has appealed to 

is better nature, and he quibbles no 
longer. But the prejudice of his class 
tacitly finds expression by avoidance 
of the word ‘ Samaritan,” and the 
use instead of the phrase 6 woijoas Td 
Qcos pet’ airod. Yet perhaps we do 
him injustice here, for the phrase really 
expresses the essence of neighbourhood, 
and so indicates not only wéo is neigh- 
bour but why. For the same phrase vide 
i. 58, 72. This story teaches the whole 
doctrine of neighbourhood: first and 
directly, what it is to be a neighbour, 
viz., to give succour when and where 
needed; next, indirectly but by obvious 
consequence, who is a neighbour, vis,, 
any one who needs help and whom I 
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tev ofkoy adris.! 39. nal ride fy aSehph kadoupérn Mapia, 4 Kat 
wapaxaficaca mapa rods mé8as Tod “Inood? Kove tov Mdyov adtod. 
40. ] 82 Mdp8a wepteomaro mepi modd}y Siaxoviay émoraca 88 
etme, “Kupre, of péder cor Sri f a8eAbH pou pdyny pe KaréAure® 
Siaxoveiy; eimé* ody adri iva pot cuvovrrAdByTar.” 41. *ATroKpt- 
Qcis S€ etwev aith 6 “Incods,® “Mdpba, MépOa, pepyvas Kat 
tupBdln® wept wohdd: 42. évds 8¢ dor: yxpeta?- Mapia 838 Thy 
Gyabiy pepida efedégaro, Aris odx dpatpeOjcerat dx’? adrijs.” 


1 S8CL= 33 have ets tTHv ovKray and 
after vreSefato avtov (W.H. brackets). 


SLE om. avtys (Tisch.). 


B has nothing 


3 From q «at to Inaov sundry variants occur: omit y NLE; SABCLE have 
mwapaxalecbeoa; for rapa S{$BCLE have pos; and for Ingov these with D have 


KUpLoU. 
3 xatehawev in ABCLE al. pl. 


4 euvrov in DLE 1, 33 (Tisch., W.H.); eve in ABC al. pl, 


§ For o |. BL have o xvptos. 


5 @opvBaty in SBCDL 1, 33. 


7 For evos 8¢ ett xpeta (Tisch.) BL 1, 33 have odtywv Se cote xpeta 9 evos, 


which commends itself on reflection. 
omits all between Mapa and Mapta. 


8 yap in NBL. 


have opportunity and power to help, no 
matter what his rank, race, or religion 
may be: neighbourhood coextensive 
with humanity. 

Vy. 38-42. Martha and Mary.—Ver. 
38. dv tT wopeverOat, in continuation 
of the wandering whose beginning is 
noted at ix. 52; when, where, not in- 
dicated.—els xopynv tid: either not 
known, or the name deemed of no im- 

ortance. When it is stated that He 
(airds) (Jesus) came to this village it is 
not implied that He was alone, though 
no mention is made of disciples in the 
narrative.—Mdp0a = mistress, feminine 


of "VW),—Ver. 39. Mapia, socially sub- 


ordinate (inferrible from the manner of 
reference), though the spiritual heroine 
of the tale.—# kat: the force of the kai 
is not clear, and has been variously ex- 
plained. Grotius regards it as simply an 
Otiose addition to the relative. Borne- 
mann takes it = adeo = to such an extent 
did Mary disregard the customary duty of 
women, that of serving guests, ‘* quem 
morem adeo non observat M. ut docenti 
Jesu auscultet”. Perhaps it has some- 
thing of the force of 84 = who, observe ! 
serving to counterbalance the social sub- 
‘ordination of Mary; the less important 
person in the house, but the more im- 
portant in the Kingdom of God.—napa- 


Vide below. D omits the clause. 


Syr. sin. 


* Omit aw BDL. 


xaSeoQetoa, first aorist passive participle, 
from wapaxabeLopat, late Greek form = 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. Posture 
noted as significant of a receptive mind 
and devoted spirit.—rod Kvpfov, the 
Lord, once more for ¥esus in narrative 
(Incod in T. R.).—iKove tov Adyov a., 
continued hearing His word, a conven- 
tional expression as in viii. 21.—Ver. 40. 
4 5¢ Mdp., but Martha, 8é as if pév had 
gone before where «at is= Mary on the 
one hand sat, etc., Martha on the other, 
etc. tepieowaro, was distracted, over- 
occupied, as if the visit had been un- 
expected, and the guests numerous, In 
use from Xenophon down. In Polybius 
with rq Siavoiq added. Holtzmann 
(H. C.) points out the correspondence 
between the contrasted picture of the 
two sisters and the antithesis between 
the married and unmarried woman in 
1 Cor. vii. 34, 35. The married woman 
caring for the world like Martha 
(peptpvds, ver. 41); the unmarried virgin: 
eimdpeSpov t. Kupiy arepromdatws.— 
émustaga, coming up to and placing 
herself beside Jesus and Mary: in no 
placid mood, looking on her sister as 
simply an idle woman. A bustled worthy 
housewife will speak her mind in such a 
case, even though a Jesus be present 
and come in for a share of the blame.— 
gwvavTiAdBytat, bid her take a hand 
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XI. 1. KAI éyévero év 13 elvat adtav ev rémrw Tw mpoceuxdpevor, 
és éwatoato, elré tig tov pabytav adtod wpds abrdv, “Kupie, 
BiSagsov has mpocedxecbar, Kabds Kai “lwdvyns edidake tods 


pabytas adtod.” 


2. Etwe 8€ adtots, ““Otrav mpocedxnobe, Aéyere, 


Ndrep Hpav 6 év Tots odpavois,! dytacbyTw 1d Svond cou édOérw 
4) Baowela cou- yernOytw +d OAnpd cou, ds év odpayd, nat ext 


1 
npev.. 
doubtless from Mt. 


along with me in the work (cf. Rom. 
viii. 26).—Ver. 41.  @opvBaly (from 
OépuvBos, an uproar; tuppaly T. R., 
from tipBy, similar in meaning, neither 
form again in N. T.), thou art bustled, 
gently spoken and with a touch of pity. 
—mepl wodAd:; a great day in that house. 
Every effort made to entertain Jesus 
worthily of Him and to the credit of the 
house.—Ver. 42. 6Alywv 8¢é éorw xpela 
4 évés. With this reading the sense is: 
there is need of few things (material) ; 
then, with a pause—or rather of one 
thing (spiritual). Thus Jesus passes, as 
was His wont, easily and swiftly from 
the natural to the spiritual. The notion 
that it was beneath the dignity of Jesus 
to refer to dishes, even as a stepping 
stone to higher things, is the child of 
conventional reverence.—rhy dyabhy 
peplSa, the good portion, conceived of 
as a share in a banquet (Gen. xliii. 34). 
Mary, having chosen this good portion, 
may not be blamed (yap), and cannot be 
deprived of it, shall not with my sanction, 
in deference to the demands of a lower 
vocation. 

CHAPTER XI. Lesson ON PRAYER. 
Discourses IN SeEL¥F-DEFENCE.—Vv. 
1-13 contain a lesson on prayer, consist- 
ing of two parts: first, a form of prayer 
suggesting the chief objects of desire 
(vv. 1-4); second, an argument enforc- 
ing perseverance in prayer (vv. 5-13). 
Whether the whole was spoken at one 
time or not cannot be ascertained ; all 
one can say is that the instructions are 
thoroughly coherent and congruous, 
and might very well have formed a 
single lesson. 

Vv. 1-4. The Lord's Prayer with a 
historical introduction (Mt, vi. 7-15).— 
éy rém@ tivi: neither the place nor the 
time of this incident is indicated with 
even approximate exactness. It is 
simply stated that it happened when 
Jesus was at a certain place, and when 
He was praying (mpowevydspevov). Why 
the narrative comes in here does not 


‘bearing His name as a formula. 


- ovpavors omitted in {BL 1, 22 al. Orig. Tert. syr. sin. ; comes in 


clearly appear. I have suggested else- 
where (The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 
Preface to the Third Edition) that the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, the 
story of Martha and Mary and the 
Lesson on Prayer form together a group 
having for their common heading: “at 
ection with Jesus,” exhibiting under three 
types the scholar’s burden, the Teacher’s 
meekness, and the rest-bringing lesson, 
so giving us Lk.’s equivalent for Mt.’s 
gracious invitation (chap. xi. 28-30). I 
am now inclined to think that Schola 
Christi might be the heading not merely 
for these three sections but for the whole 
division from ix. 51 to xviii. 14, the con- 
tents being largely didactic.—ms 7. pad. : 
a later disciple, Meyer thinks, who had 
not heard the Teaching on the Hill, 
and who got for answer to his request a 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, given 
by Mt. as ‘part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. This conjecture must go for 
what it is worth.—xa0ds nal ‘lwavvys: 
the fact here stated is not otherwise 
known: no trace of a Johannine liturgy; 
but the statement in itselfis very credible: 
prayer like fasting reduced to system in 
the Baptist’s circle—Ver. 2. déyere, 
say, but not implying obligation to re- 
peat regularly the ifsissima verba. The 
divergence of Lk.’s form from that of 
Mt., as given in critical editions of the 
N. T., is sufficient evidence that the 
Apostolic Church did not so understand 
their Lord’s will, and use the prayer 
Inter- 
preters are not agreed as to which of the 
two forms is the more original. For my 
own part I have little doubt that Lk.’s 
is secondary and abbreviated from the 
fuller form of Mt. The very name for 
God—Father—without any added epithet 
is sufficient proof of this; for Jesus was 
wont to address God in fuller terms 
(vide x. 21), and was not likely to give 
His disciples a form beginning so 
abruptly. Lk.’s form as it stands in 
W.H. is as follows: 
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THis yijs.) 3. Tdv prov Apadv dv emovoroy SiSou fpiv 13 Kae? 
Hpepay: 4. Kai Gdes piv ras dpaptias jpav, nal yap adrot 
Ghicnev? avril dpeidovr. piv: Kal ph <ciceréyeys pas eis 
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1 This petition, yevnOnte . . . ext Ths yys, Omitted in BL 1, 22 vulg. syr. sin. 


2 adtopev in NCABCD. T.R. as in $§*L. 


Fadda... 


arovnpov omitted in $WBL 1, 22 al. fl. vulg. syr. sin. These 


abbreviations in Lk.’s version of the Lord’s Prayer are accepted by most modern 


editors and scholars, 
4 didoy avrov in MBCLX 33 al. 


Father! Hallowed be Thy name. 

Come Thy kingdom. 

The bread of each day give us 
daily. 

And forgive our sins, for we 
also forgive every one 
owing us. 

And bring us not into tempta- 


tion. 

The third petition: Thy will be done, 
etc., and the second half of the sixth: 
but deliver us from evil, are wanting.— 
Ver. 3. 1d ad’ Hpépay, daily, for Mt.’s 
oxpepov, this day, is an alteration cor- 
responding to the xa@’ jpépav in the 
Logion concerning .cross-bearing (ix. 
23).—8(Sov, for Sds, is a change neces- 
sitated by the other.—Ver. 4. dpap- 
alas: for Mt.’s ddethfpara, but it is 
noticeable that the idea of sins is not 
introduced into the second clause. Lk. 
avoids making our forgiving and God’s 
arallel: we forgive debts, God sins. 
hether the debts are viewed as moral 
or as material is not indicated, possibly 

both.—On the whole, vide Mt. 
Vv. 5-8. The selfish neighbour. This 
able and that of the unjust judge 
feviii 1-8) form a couplet teaching the 
same lesson with reference to distinct 
spheres of life or experience: that men 
ought always to pray, and not grow 
faint-hearted when the answer to prayer 
is long delayed. They imply that we 
have to wait for the fulfilment of 
spiritual desires, and they teach that it 
is worth our while to wait; fulfilments 


will come, God is good to them that wait 
upon Him. 
elev: the story is not called 
a parable, as the similar one in chap. 
Xviil. is, but it is one. God’s ways in 
the spiritual world are illustrated by men’s 
ways in everyday life.—ris é& tpav, etc, ; 
the whole parable, vv. 5-8, is really one 
long sentence in which accordingly the 
construction comes to grief, beginning 
interrogatively (as far as ¢t\ov, ver. 5, 
or mapadyow avr@, ver. 6) and continu- 
ing conditionally, the apodosis beginning 
with Adyw tpiv, ver. 8, and taking the 
form of an independent sentence.— 
wovukttov, at midnight, a poetic word 
in classic Greek, a prose word in late 
Greek. Phryn. says: pecovixtioy rown- 
auxédv, ov woAutuxdv. In hot climates 
travelling was largely done during night, 
therefore the hour was seasonable from 
the traveller’s point of view, while un- 
seasonable from the point of view of 
people at home. This is a feature in 
the felicity of the parable.— ypjcov, Ist 
aorist active imperative, from xk(xpype, 
here only in N, T., to lend.—Ver. 6. 
ovx €xw; this does not necessarily imply 
poverty: bread for the day was baked 
every morning. It is rather to be 
wondered at that a man with a family of 
children (ver. 7) had any over.—Ver. 7. 
py pot, etc.; similar phrase in xviii. 5. 
Cf. Mt. xxvi. 10, Mk. xiv. 6. Here = 
don’t bother me !—xékAevora1, has been 
barred for the night, a thing done and 
not to be undone for a trifling cause.— 
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abtot, eyepbels Bice abt Sow xprter. 9. Kdyd Spiv déyo, 
Aireire, xal SoOjcerar spivs Lnretre, Kal edpicere- Kpodete, Kat 


dvoryjoetat? Spiv. 


10. was yap 6 airév hapBdver- Kai 6 nro 


eipioxer* nal 7) xpovovrs dvoryfcerat.! 11. tiva 8¢ dpdv? tov 
watépa ainjoe & vids aprov, ph AlOov emBdce aitd; i nai® 


txOuv, ph dvtt ixOdos Shiv emBdce. abrd * ; 


12. 4 wat dv airjog § 


ddv, ph emBdcer aitd oxopmiov; 13. et ody Spets movnpol dmdpxov- 
tes otdate dya0d Sdpata® SiSdvar Trois Téxvors bpdv, méow paddov 
& warhp 5 é€ odpavod Sdcet Mvedpa “Aytov Tots aitodow abrév ;” 
14. Kal fv éxBdddov Satpdviov, nat adtd jv? nwpdv~ éyévero 8é, 
Tod Saipoviou efeOdvros, éAddnoey & Kwhds- Kai eadpacay of 


1 ayox@. in many MSS. (Tisch.); avoty. in BCL al. pl. (W.H.) may have 


come from Mt. (so Tisch.). 
avotyera. (W.H. marg.). 


2 €€ vpwv in NABCDL. 


For the second avotyyoerat (ver. 10) BD have 


3 From aprov to et kat is omitted in B verss. Orig. (W.H. text). 


4 avtw before ews. in BDL. 


5 S9BL 1, 13, 33 omit cay, and with CD al. have airyon. BL also omit py 


before ewtd. 
6 Sop. ay. in $ABCDL al. fl. 


els Thv Kolrnv: they have gone to bed 
and are now sleeping in bed, and he 
does not want to risk waking them 
ve ph adumrvicy atta, Euthym.).—od 
ivapat: ov @O¢Aw would have been 
nearer the truth.—Ver. 8. Aéyw ipiv: 
introducing a confident assertion.—&d 
ye T. dv., yet at least on account of, etc. 
He may give or not give for friendship’s 
sake, but he must give for his own sake.— 
dva(Sevay (here only in N.T.), the total dis- 
regard of domestic privacy and comfort 
shown by persistent knocking; very 
indecent from the point of view of the 
man in bed (4va(Seav=rhv éwipoviy ris 
alrjjcews, ee 

Vv. 9-13. The moral of the story A 
Mt. vii. 7-11).—Kayo tpiv, etc., and J 
(the same speaker as in ver. 8) say to 
you, with equal confidence. What Jesus 
says is in brief: you also will get what 
you want from God, as certainly as the 
man in my tale got what he wanted; 
therefore pray on, imitating his ava(Seva, 
The selfish neighbour represents God as 
He seems, and persistent prayer looks 
like a shameless disregard of His 
apparent indifference.—Vv. 9, 10 corre- 
spond almost exactly with Mt. vii. 7, 8. 
Vide notes there.—Ver. 11. tlva 82: 
8é introduces a new parabolic saying: 
which of you, as a father, shall his son 
ask? etc. In the T.R. Lk. gives three 


7 cat avro ny omit SBL al. verss. 


examples of possible requests—Mt.’s 
two: a loaf, and a fish, and a third, an 
egg. Cod. B omits the ‘first (W.H. 
ut it on the margin).—dv, oxopmiov: 
in the two first instances there is re- 
semblance between the thing asked and 
supposed to be given: loaf and stone, 
fish and serpent; in Lk.’s third instance 
also, the oxopm(os being a little round 
lobster-like animal, lurking in stone walls, 
with a sting in its tail, The gift of 
things similar but so different would be 
cruel mockery of which almost no father 
would be capable. Hens were not 
known in ancient Israel. Probably the 
Jews brought them from Babylon, after 
which eggs would form part of ordinary 
food (Benziger, Heb. Arch., p. 94).—Ver. 
13. 6 mw. 6 && ovpavod, this epithet is 
attached to warnp here though not in the 
Lord’s Prayer.—Mvetpa “Aytov instead 
of Mt.’s aya@a. The Holy Spirit is 
mentioned here as the summum donum, 
and the supreme object of desire for all 
true disciples. In some forms of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Marcion, Greg, Nys.) a 
petition for the gift of the Holy Spirit 
took the place of the first or second 
petition. 

Vv. 14-16. Brief historical statement 
introducing certain defensive utterances 
of Fesus.—Vv. 14, 15 answer to Mt. 
ix. 33, 34, xii, 22-24, and ver. 16 to Mt. 


9—23. 


6xor. 


EYATTEAION 
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15. tes 82 e€ abtiv etwov, “Ev BeeXfeBodd Epyorrs! 
tay Saipovioy éxBddde Ta Satpdvia.” 


16. “Erepot S¢ meipdLovtes 


Snpetov wap adtod eLirouv éf odpavod?+ 17. Adtds 88 elSds adrar 
TA *Stavorjpara elrev adtois, “Maca Baoidela eh Eauthy Siapepic- a here only 


Geioa epnpodrar: nai otkos éml ofkoy, mimret. 


18. ef 8€ kal 6 (ia lv. 9} 


Latavas ep’ dautiv Siepepioby, mwas orabyjcerat * Bactdela adrod ; 


Gre Adyere, ev BeehLeBodd exBddrew pe ra Sarpdrea. 


19. et Se 


€y> év BeehLeBodd exBddrw Ta Saupéna, of viol Spay ev tive 


&xBdddouscr ; 


Sa todTo Kpitat Spay adtoi® goovrat. 


20. et Sé év 


Saxtidy Ccod exBdédhw 1a Saipdna, dpa EpOacev é” Spas ¥ 


Baoidela tod Gcod. 


21. “Otay & ioxupis xadwmdtopevos guddcon 


Thy éautod athiy, év eiphvy éott Ta Endpyovta adtod: 22. émadv Se 
6* icxupsrepos adtod émedOdy vixijoy adtév, Thy mavoTAlay adtos 


aiper, eb  émerroider, kal Ta Ponda adtod SiadiSwow. 


23.6 pi b here only 


dy pet pod nat’ éyod dore> nal 6 ph cuvdyww per’ épod oxopmifer. 


1 rw apx. in SABCL, 
* evrou before xp. vp. in BD (W.H.). 


xii. 38. The reproduction of these 
passages here is very summary: the 
reference to Israel, Mt. ix. 33, and the 
question “is not this the Son of 
David?” xii. 23, ¢g., being omitted, 
Then, further, it is noticeable that the 
references to the Pharisees and scribes, 
as the authors of the malignant theory 
as to Christ’s cure of demoniacs and 
the persons who demanded a sign, are 
eliminated, the vague terms tuvés (ver. 
15) and érepou (ver. 16) being substituted. 
The historical situation in which Jesus 
spoke is wiped out, the writer caring 
only for what He said. 

Vv. 17-23. The Beelzebub theory (Mt. 
xii. 25-30, Mk, iii. 23-27).—Ver. 17. 
Stapeptobeioa. Lk. has a preference 
for compounds; pepic@eica in Mt.— 
wal olxos éwt olkov mire, and house 
falls against house, one tumbling house 
knocking down its neighbour, a graphic 
picture of what happens when a kingdom 
is divided against itself. In Mt. kingdom 
and city are two co-ordinate illustrations 
of the principle. In Mk. a house takes 
the place of Mt.’s city. In Lk. the house 
is simply a feature in the picture of a 
kingdom ruined by self-division. Some 
(e.g., Bornemann and Hahn) render Lk.’s 
phrase: house upon house, one house 
after another falls, Others, in a har- 

‘monistic interest, interpret: a house 
being divided (Stapepiofels understood 
against itself (él otxov = é¢’ éavrév 


* «& ovp. efnrovy wap avtov in NABCDL 1, 33 al. 


* Omit o SWBDL. 


falls.—Ver. 20. év SaxridAp Ocod; 
instead of Mt.’s év mvevpars Geo, which 
is doubtless the original expression, 
being more appropriate to the connection 
of thought. Lk.’s expression emphasises 
the immediateness of the Divine action 
through Jesus, in accordance with hia 
habit of giving prominence to the 
miraculousness of Christ’s healing acts. 
But the question was not as to the fact, 
but as to the moral quality of the miracle, 
The phrase recalls Ex. viii. 9.—ép0acev: 
$0dvw in classics means to anticipate, in 
later Greek to reach, the idea of priority _ 
being dropped out.—Ver, 21. Srav: ins 
troducing the parable of the strong man 
subdued by a stronger, symbolising the 
true state of the case as between 
Beelzebub and Jesus, probably more 
original in Lk. than in Mt. (xii. 29).—= 
xabwrdtopevos, fully armed, here onl, 
in N.T.—avAyy, court, whose entrance 
is guarded, according to some; house, 
castle, or palace according to othera 
(oixiav in Mt.),—Ver. 22. mwavowAlav, 
panoply, a Pauline word (Eph. vi. 11, 
13).—dra8iSworv, distributes the spoila 
among his friends with the generosity 
and the display of victory, referring 
probably to the extensive scale of Christ's 
healing ministry among demoniacs.— 
Ver. 23 = Mt. xii. 30. 

Vv. 24-26. The parable of the unclean 
spirit cast out and returning: given by 
Mt. in connection with the demand for a 
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24. “Orav 78 dxdbaprov mvedpa €éXOn dad Tod dvOpwrrou, Sidpxerat 
BV dviSpav rérwv, Lntodv dvdmavow: Kal pi edpioxoy héyet,? 
*Yroatpépu els Tov otxdy pou Sbev éf7Oov~ 25. Kal édOdv edpioxer® 


cecapwpévoy Kal Kexoopnpevov. 


26. rére wopederat Kai Tapahap- 


Paver éwrd Exepa mvedpata movnpérepa gaurod,® nai cicedOdvra 


a a A LZ , 
katouKel éxet* Kat ylverat Ta Eoxata Tod dvOpumou exeivou xelpova 


a Z 2 
TOV TPT. 


27. "Eyévero Sé év tO déyew aitdv tadta, emdpacd ns yur 


A , 
c here only huvhy # éx Tod Sxou elwev adta, “ Maxapia 4 Kola 4 ° Bactdécacd 


in this 
sense, 


» 
oe, kal pactol ols é0jhacas. 


28. Adtds Be elie, “ Mevodvye® 


paxdpror of dxovovtes Tov Adyov Tod Geod Kal puddoorres adtéy.” ® 


dhere only 29. Tév 8€ dxhuv * érabpoLopévev Aptaro héyewv, 


in N. T 


«ce 


H yeved adty” 


* qwovnpd éote* onpetov émfyrei,® cat onpetov ob SoOyjcerat aiti, et 


1 BLXE 33 prefix rote, which implies that nat py evptoxov is to be joined to 


avamvavow (W.H. marg.). 


2 BCL al. verss. insert cxoAalovra, which may come in from Mt. (W.H. brackets). 


3 ewra after eavtov in BLE 13, 69 al. ; a most appropriate position of emphasis. 


4 dwvnv before yuvyn in NBL, A credible order, but apt to be altered by scribes 


into the smoother in T.R. 


5 nevouv in SABLAE; pevovvye in CDX al. 


should be changed into the other. 
6 Omit avrov $aABCDLAE. 


There seems no reason why either 


The latter is found in Rom. ix. 20, x. 18. 


7 yevea follows as well as precedes avry in $ABDLXE& (Tisch., W.H.). 


® {nrain NABLE al. T.R. from Mt, 


sign (xii. 43 ff.). Lk.’s version differs 
from Mt.’s chiefly in minute literary 
variations. Two omissions are notice- 
able: (1) the epithet cxoAdLovra in the 
description of, the deserted house (a 
probable omission, the word bracketed 
in W. and H.), (2) the closing phrase of 
Mt.’s version; otrws évrar kal TH yeved 
v. 7 wovnpg. On the import of the 
parable vide on Mt., ad loc. 

Vv. 27-28. The woman in the crowd. 
In Lk, only, though reminding one of 
Mt. xii. 46-50, Mk. iii. 32-35. It reports 
an honest matron’s blessing on the, to 
ber probably unknown, mother of Jesus, 
who in this case, as in an earlier 
instance (viii, 19-21), treats the felicity 
of natural motherhood as entirely sub- 
ordinate to that of disciplehood.—Ver. 
27. «othla, parol:  Mulier bene sentit 
sed muliebriter loquitur ” (Bengel).—Ver. 
28. pevotw might be confirmatory 
(utique) or corrective (imo vero), or a 
little of both ; the tone of voice would 
show which of the two the speaker 
meant to be the more prominent. Correc- 
tion probably was uppermost in Christ’s 


thoughts. Under the appearance of 
approval the woman was taught that she 
was mistaken in thinking that merely to 
be the mother of an illustrious son con- 
stituted felicity (Schanz). Viger (Ed. 
Hermann), p. 541, quotes this text as 
illustrating the use of pevotv in the 
sense of imo vero, rendering: ‘‘ Quin imo, 
vel imo vero, beati qui audiunt verbum 
Dei”. Its position at the beginning of 
the sentence is contrary to Attic use: 
“‘reperitur apud solos Scriptores Mace- 
donicos,” Sturz, De Dial. Mac. el Alez., 

. 203.—rTdv Adyov +. ©., those who 

ear and keep the word of God, the 
truly blessed. Cf. ‘‘His word”’ in x. 39; 
an established phrase, 

Vv. 29-32. The sign of Yonah (Mt. 
xii. 38-42).—T. 6. éarabpolopnévev, the 
crowds thronging to Him. The heading 
for the following discourse has been 
anticipated in ver. 16; Erepow wecpalovres, 
instead of Mt.’s scribes and Pharisees, 
asking a sign. In Lk.’s narrative Jesus 
answers their question in presence of 4 
gathering crowd supposed to be referred 
to in the expression 4 yeved atry, 


24—35. EYAITEAION 

PA) 73 onpetor “leva rod mpodyrou.! 30. Kadiss yop eyévero “lwvas 
ONpElov Tots Nuveutrais,? ofrws Zora: Kal & vids Tod avOpadrrou TH 
yeved taurn. 31. Bacihicoa vérou éyepOjoerat év TH kpice. perd 
tav dvSpav tis yeveds Taurys, Kal Kataxpwet adtods: St AAOev 
ex Tv wepdtov Tis yijs dxodoa Thy codiav Loopavtos, kat ido, 
TAetov Tohopdvros GSe. 32. dvBpes Nuvevt 8 évactisovrar év TH 
Kpise. peta rtijs yeveds tatrns, Kal katakpwodow aityy: sre 
Petevdnoay eis 73 Khpuypa “lwva, Kal iSod, wheiov “lava dSe. 

33- “ OdSeis 24 AdXvor das eis KpuTrdv® TiOHow, obS€ bad Tay 
podioy, add’ aml thy Auxviav, tva of elomopeudmevor Td héyyos ® 
Brérwow. 34. 5 AdXvos Tod odpatés éotw & dp0adpds?: stay 
otv® & ép0adpds cou dmdods Hy Kat Sdov 73 cdpd cou wrevdy 
fori’ émdv 8¢ wovnpds yj, Kal TS cdpd cou oKotewdy. 35. oxdme 
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1 Omit +. wpod. (from Mt.) with $$BDLE codd. vet. Lat. 


2 onp. after Nw. in NBCLX= 33. 

* Omit Se SBCD 33 verss. 

© For deyyos in ALTA al. fl. (Tisch.). 
(W.H.). 


™NBCD have gov after of. here also. 


érabpoff# occurs here only in N.T.— 
j yevea airy, etc., this generation is 
an evil generation; said in reference to 
the crowd supposed to sympathise with 
and share the religious characteristics of 
their leaders. he epithet potyadls 
(Mt. xii. 39) is omitted as liable to be 
misunderstood by non-Hebrew readers, 
—Ver. 30. The sign of Jonah is not 
further explained as in Mt. (xii. 49), and 
it might seem that the meaning intended 
_ was that Jonah, as a prophet and through 
his preaching, was a sign to the Ninevites, 
and that in like manner so was Jesus to 
His generation. But in reference to 
Jesus Lk. doesnot say “‘is’’ but ‘ shall be,” 
érra., as if something else than Christ’s 
ministry, something future in His ex- 
perience, was the sign. Something is 
obscurely hinted at which is not further 

lained, as if to say: wait and you 
will get your sign.—Vv. 31, 32 = Mt. 
xii. 41, 22, only that the men of Nineveh 
and the Queen of Sheba change places. 
Mt.’s order seems the more natural, the 
discourse so passing from the sign of 
Jonah to the Ninevites, who had the 
benefit of it. 

Vv. 33-36 contain parabolic utterances 
concerning the placing of a light, and 
the conditions under which the eye sees 
the light.—Ver. 33 repeats viii. 16 in 
slightly varied language, and vv. 34-36 


> Nuveveratin NBL. D omits ver, 32, 
5 xpu@rny in all uncials. 
SNBCDX al. have the more usual ows 


5 SSBDLA verss. omit ovv. 


reproduce what Mt. gives in his version 
of the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 22, 23). 
The connection with what goes before 
is not apparent.—Ver. 33. Kpvm7yy, a 
hidden place: crypt, vault, cellar, or 
press, to put a lamp in which is to make 
it useless.—Ver. 34. 6 Avyvos, etc., the 
lamp of the body is thine eye. This 
thought in connection with the foregoing 
one might lead us to expect some remark 
on the proper placing of the body’s 
lamp, but. the discourse proceeds to 
speak of the single (amAovs) and the 
evil (wovnpds) eye. The connection lies 
in the sects of these qualities. The 
single eye, like a properly placed lamp, 
gives light; the evil eye, like a lamp 
under a bushel, leaves one in darkness. 
On these attributes of the eye vide re- 
marks on Mt. vi. 22, 23.—Ver. 35. A 
counsel to take care lest the light in us 
become darkness, answering to that 
suggested in the parable: see that the 
lamp be properly placed.—Ver. 36. This 
verse is very puzzling both critically and 
exegetically. As it stands in T.R. (and 
in W.H.) it appears tautological (De 
Wette), a fault which some have tried to 
surmount by punctuation, and some by 
properly placed emphasis—on S)ov in 
the protasis and on dwrewdv in the 
apodosis, giving this sense: if thy body 
be wholly lighted, having no part dark, 
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36. et odv Td coud cou 


Sdov wrevdv, pi) Exov tL p€pos oKorewdy, Eotar pwrervdov Sdov, ds 
Stav & Adxvos TH dotpawh purtily ce.” } 


37. "Ev 8€ 1O dadfjou, 


apiotioy Tap ait: eicehOiv Sé dvémecev. 
iSav Oadpacey Sti oF mpGtov éBamticOy mpd Tod dpiotou. 


jpéta? adtév apicaisds tis® Sas 


38. 6 8€ dapicatos 
39: 


cite 8€ 6 Kiptos mpds adrév, “Nov sets of dapicaion 1d eéwler 
Tod woTnpiou Kal tod wivaxos KaQapilete Td 8é Eowlev Spar yeper 


1 On ver. 36 vide below, and W.H. (appendix) on vv. 35, 36. 


3 epwra in NABM 69 al, 


then will it be lighted indeed, as when 
the lamp with its lightning illumines 
thee (so Meyer). Even thus the saying 
seems unsatisfactory, and hardly such as 
Lk., not to say our Lord, zould have 
been responsible for. The critical 
question thus forces itself upon us: is 
this really what Lk. wrote? Westcott 
and Hort think the passage contains “a 
primitive corruption,” an opinion which 
J. Weiss (in Meyer, p. 476, note) en- 
dorses, making at the same time an 
attempt to restore the true text. Such 
attempts are purely conjectural. The 
verse is omitted in D, some Latin 
codd., and in Syr. Cur. The new 
Syr. Sin. has it in a form which Mrs. 
Lewis thus renders: ‘ Therefore also 
thy body, when there is in it no lamp 
that hath shone, is dark, thus while thy 
lamp is shining, it gives light to thee "— 
a sentence as dark as a lampless body. 
Vv. 37-54. In the house of a Pharisee ; 
criticism of the religion of Pharisees and 
scribes (Mt. xxiii.), This section con- 
tains a selection of the hard sayings of 
Jesus on the “righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees,” given with much 
greater fulness in Mt.’s great anti- 
pharisaic discourse, the severity of the 
attack being further mitigated by the 
words being thrown into the form of 
table talk. This is the second time 
Jesus appears as a guest in a Pharisee’s 
house in this gospel, speaking His mind 
with all due freedom but without breach 
of the courtesies of life. The effect and 
probable aim of these representations is 
to show that if it ultimately came to an 
open rupture between Jesus and the 
Pharisees it was their fault, not His.— 
Ver. 37. év r@ AaAfoa, while He was 
speaking, as if it had been & +. Aadeiv. 
dv goes most naturally with the present 
infinitive, but Lk., who uses éy with in- 
finitive much more frequently than any 


3 Omit tts NBL 1, 13, 69 al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


other N.T. writer, has év with the 
aorist nine times, Vide Burton (M. and 
T., § 109), who remarks in reference to 
such cases: “ The preposition does not 
seem necessarily to denote exact co- 
incidence (of time), but in no case ex- 
presses antecedence. In 1 Cor. xi. 21 
and Heb. iii. 12 the action of the in- 
finitive cannot be antecedent to that of 
the principal verb.”—épioryjog: the 
meal was breakfast rather than dinner. 
—Ver. 38. é0atpacev: the cause of 
wonder was that Jesus did not wash 
(Bawrlofy) before eating. We have 
here Lk.’s equivalent for the incident in 
Mt. xv. 1 ff., Mk. vii. x ff., omitted by 
him, But the secondary character of 
Lk.’s narrative appears from this, that 
the ensuing discourse does not, as in 
Mt. and Mk., keep to the point in hand 
—neglect of ritual ablutions, but ex- 
patiates on Pharisaic vices generally,— 
Ver. 39. 6 Kuptos, once more this title 
in narrative.—viv; variously taken as = 
igitur or = ecce, or as a strictly temporal 
particle = now “a silent contrast with a 
better mwddat” (Meyer). Hahn affirms 
that viv at the beginning of a sentence 
can mean nothing else than “now”’. 
But Raphel, in support of the second of 
the above senses (‘‘ admirationem quan- 
dam declarat’’), quotes from Arrian viv 
Svvaral Tig Shejoat Kal Gddovs, ph 
aitds Sdednpévos (Epict., lib. iti., cap. 
23, 1). Bengel cites 2 Kings vii. 6, 
Sept., where viv in the first position 


is the equivalent for [J 3} (vide Sweet's 


edition). Lo! ecce! seems best to suit 
the situation, which demands a lively 
emotional word. Godet happily renders: 
‘““Vous voila bien! Je vous prends sur 
le fait.”"—2ivaxos for Mt.’s wapowlSos 
(xxiii. 25).—16 érwlev tpav, your inside, 
instead of the inside of the dishes in 
Mt. The idea is that the food they take 


ee EYAITEAION 

40. Gdpoves, obx & wowjoas 7d eéwev Kal 
Al. wAhvy Ta evévta Sdte eNenpoodvyv: Kal 
iSou, wdvta Kadapa Spiv gow. 


dpwayijs Kat trownptas. 
75 Ecwbev exoinge ; 

42. GAN’ odal duty tots apicaiots, 
Stu droSexatoote TS HSvoopoy Kal TS THyavoy Kal wav Adxavoy, Kat 
wapépxecde Thy kpiow Kal Thy dydmny Tob Ceod* taita ede morjoat, 
kdxeiva ph) ddrévar.! 43. oval piv toils dapicalos, Sr. dyaware 
Thy mpwrokabedpiav év tails ouvaywyais, kat tos domacpods ev 
44. odal ipiv, ypappateis kal Gapicator, Gmoxpiral,? 
Stu éore Gs Ta pyypeta TA GSyda, Kai ot dvOpwiroe ot meprratoivtes 
45- “AmoxpiOeis Sé Tig Tay vopiKGv héyer 
aétd, “ASdoxahe, Tadta héywv Kal tas bBpilers.” 46. “O de 


Tats dyopats. 
érdvw obK otdacw. 


> A Lal al cal 

ele, “Kat piv trois vopixois odai, St. goprifere tods dvOpdmous 
, an A 

doptia SucBdorakta, Kal adrol évi tHy SaxtUdwv Spay ob mpompasete 
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Tots opriots. 


1 wapewat in BL 13 (Tisch., W.H.). 


47. odat dpiv, Ste oixoSopette TA pynpeta Tov 


2 ypap. .. . vroxpiras omitted in BCL al. Probably imported from Mt. 


into their bodies is the product of plunder 
and wickedness (wovyplas = axpactas, 
Mt.).—Ver. 40. &dpoves, stupid men! 
not so strong a word as popol (Mt. xxiii. 
17).—odx 6 moujoas, etc.: either a 
question or an assertion. As an assef- 
tion = he that makes the outside (as it 
should be) does not thereby also make 
the inside: it is one thing to cleanse the 
outside, another, etc. On this view 
mwoujoas has a pregnant sense = purgare, 
which Kypke and others (Bornemann 
dissenting) claim for it in this place. As 
a question the reference will be to God, 
and the sense: did not the Maker of the 
world make the inside of things as well 
as the outside? Why therefore lay so 
exclusive stress on the latter? The 
outside and inside are variously taken as 
body and spirit (Theophy., Euthy., ae 
vessel and contents (Wolf, Hofmann), 
vessel and human spirit Benge eee: 
41. wAhy, rather (instead of devoting 
such attention to the outside).—ra 
avévra, etc., give, as alms, the things 
within the dishes. Others render as if 
the phrase were xara 7. év.: according 
to your ability irae Grotius, etc.). 
Vv. 42-44. To this criticism of the 
externalism of the Pharisees, the only 
thing strictly relevant to the situation as 
described, are appended three of Mt.’s 
“woes” directed against their will- 
worship in tithing (Mt. xxiii. 23), their 
love of prominence (Mt. xxiii. 6, not 
formally put as a “woe ”), and their 
hypocrisy (Mt. xxiii. 27).—aryjyavov, rue, 


instead of Mt.’s avnOov, anise, here only 
in N.T.—wav Adyavov, every herb, 
general statement, instead of Mt.’s 
third sample, xvpivov.—riv aydayy 7. 
©., the love of God, instead of Mt.’s 
mercy and faith.—Ver. 43. _Pharisaic 
ostentation is very gently dealt with 
here compared with the vivid picture in 
Mt. xxiii. 5-7, partly out of regard to 
the restraint imposed by the supposed 
situation, Jesus a guest, partly because 
some of the details (phylacteries, ¢.g.) 
lacked interest for Gentile readers. 
—Ver. 44. This “woe” is evidently 
adapted for Gentile use. In Mt. the 
sepulchres are made conspicuous by 
white-washing to warn passers-by, and 
the point is the contrast between the 
fair exterior and the inner foulness. 
Here the graves become invisible (45yAa, 
in this sense here only in N.T. ; "2 1 Cor, 
xiv. 8) and the risk is that of being in 
the presence of what is offensive without 
knowing. Farrar (C. G. T.) suggests 
that the reference may be to Tiberias, 
which was built on the site of an old 
cemetery. 

Vv. 45-52. Castigation of the scribes 
poe ; severe, but justified by having 
een invited.—Ver. 45. Tis TOY vopIKdY: 
a professional man, the Pharisees being 
laymen; the two classes kindred in 
spirit, hence the lawyer who speaks felt 
hit.—Ver. 46. Jesus fearlessly proceeds 
to say what He thinks of the class.— 
kal ipiv, yes! to you lawyers also woes. 
Three are specified: heavy burdens (Mt. 
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Be 48—54: 


} 


KATA AOYKAN 


mpodytav, ofdé ! wardépes spay dméxrewav adrous. 48. dpa 
paptupette? Kat cuvevSoKeite Tots Epyors tay Tratépwy Spav: re 
adrol péev dméxreway adtous, duets S€ oixodopetre adtay Ta pynpeta.® 
49. 31d Toito Kai % copia tod Oecd elmev, "AtrooTehS eis adrods 
Tpopyjtas Kat dmootddous, Kal €& adtav dmoxtevodor Kat éxdusé- 
ovow4- 50. ta éxlytnO_ 1d afpa mdévrev tov mpopyntav 1d 
exxuvdpevov® dard KataBodijs xéopou amd Tis yeveds tattns, 
51. dws tod aiparos “ABeh €ws tod alparos Zaxapiou rod 
Gtrohopévou petagd tod Ouciactypiou Kal Tod olkou: vai, Aéyw dpiv, 
€xintnOycerar amd tis yeveds Tadrns. 52. Odat duty tots vopiKois, 
Stu ypate Thy KNelda THs yvdoews> adtol odk eiotOeTe, Kal Tods 
eicepxopdévous éxwhtoate.” 53. Aéyovros S€ aidtod taita mpds 
adrous,® Hpgavro of ypappareis Kal ot dapicaion Sewas evéxew, 
kai dwooroparifey adtév mepl medvar, 54. evedpevovtes aitév, 
kal Lnrodvtes? Onpeioal tT éx tod otdparos adtod, tva Karnyopi- 


> a8 
GWOLW QAUTOU. 


2 For ot Se ${C have xat ot (Tisch.). Vide below. 
* For paptuperte (ACDX al. pl.) SBL aeth. Orig. have Paptupes eore. 
5 SBDL codd. vet. Lat. omit avrev ra pynpera. Vide below. 


4 SiwEovor in $BCLX al. (W.H.). 
® For Aeyovros . . . 


5 exxexupevov in B 33, 69 (W.H. text). 
™pos avrovs, found in the Western type of text, SBCL 33 


have xaxevlev efeMovros avrov: two quite distinct prefaces to the new section. 
Tisch., W.H., prefer that of B (2) to that of D (1). 


7 NBL 1, 118, 131 al. omit nat {qrouvres (Tisch., W.H.). SX omit also avrov 


adter eveSpevovres (Tisch.). 
® NBL cop. aeth. omit wa... 


xxiii. 3), tombs of the prophets (Mt. xxiii. 
29-31), key of knowledge (Mt. xxiii. 14). 

optifere (with two accusatives only 
in N.T.), ye lade men with unbearable 
burdens.—apoowavere, ye touch, here 
only in N.T.—Ver. 47. Kat of marépes 
%., and your fathers. This reading of 
NC is to be preferred on internal grounds 
to of 8, as implying that the two acts 
were not contrasted but kindred = they 
killed, you build, worthy sons of such 
fathers.—Ver. 48 points the moral,— 
&pa: perhaps with Schleiermacher we 
should write dpa, taking what follows 
as a question.—olxoSopetre, ye build, 
absolutely (without object, vide note 3 
above). Tomb-building in honour of dead 
prophets and killing of living prophets 
have one root: stupid superstitious rever- 
ence for the established order.—Ver. 49. 
4 vodla +r, @.: vide notes on Mt. xxiii. 
34.—dmogrdé\ovs, apostles, instead of 
wise men and scribes in Mt.—éxdidgov- 
ow, they shall drive out (of the land), in 


avrov (a gloss imitating Mt. xii. ro). 


place of Mt.’s oraupdcere.—Ver. 50. 
ex{yrmOq, ‘a Hellenistic verb used in 
the sense of the Latin exquiro,” Farrar 
(C. G. T.).—Ver. 51. tod darodopévov 
who perished, in place of the harsher 
whom ye slew of Mt.—rod oikov = 
Tov vaov in Mt., the temple.—Ver, 52. 
Final woe on the lawyers, a kind of anti- 
climax. Cf. Mt., where the pathetic 
apostrophe to Jerusalem follows and 
concludes the discourse.—riy xdeida ris 

éaews, the key which is knowledge 
genitive of apposition) admitting to the 
Kingdom of God. Many take it = the 
key to knowledge. 

Ver. 53. The foregoing discourse, 
though toned down as compared with 
Mt., was more than the hearers could 
stand. The result is a more hostile 
attitude towards the free-spoken Prophet 
than the classes concerned have yet 
shown, at least in the narrative of Lk. 
They began Sewdas évéxew, to be sorely 
nettled at Him (cf. Mk. vi. 19). Euthy, 


XII. 14. 


EYAITEAION 
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XII. 1. "Ev ots emovvaySeoay trav pupiddev red Sxdou, dote 
Katatateiy GAdjAous, Hpgato Adyew mpds Tods palyTas adtobd 
mparoy, “Mpocdéxere éautois Awd tis Lupns Tay dapicaiwy, irs 


éotiv SidKpiors.2 


2. odSév 8€ auyKexaduppévoy éotiv, 5 odn 
GmoxadupOjcerar, Kal KkpuTrévy, 3 oF yvwoOycerat. 


3- dv0 dy 


doa év Ti oKotia etmate, év TO putt dkovodyjcerar> Kat 5 mpds Td 
ods é\adijoate év trois tapelots, knpuxOycerat emt tov Sopdrur. 
4. Aéyw 8€ Spiv tots pidots pou, M} Pon bijre dard tHv droKTewvdvTey 
Td cSpo, cal peta tadta ph éxdvtwv mepicodrepdy Te worjjoat. 


lars ... vox. before r. Pap. in BL e (W.H.). 


gives as equivalents éyxoreiv, dpy(lerGas. 
The Vulgate has graviter insistere, to 
press hard, which A.V. and R.V. 
follow. Field (Ot. Nor.) decides for the 
former sense = the scribes and Pharisees 
began to be very angry.—émoorope- 
a(tew: Grimm gives three meanings— 
to speak from memory (44 orépa7os) ; 
to repeat to a pupil that he may commit 
to memory ; to ply with questions so as 
to entice to offhand answers. In this 
third sense the word must be taken here 
as it is by Theophy. (and by Euthy.: 
dwatreiv abtocxediovs Kal avemioKér- 
mous atrokpigets épwrnpdtev Sodepov = 
to seek offhand ill-considered answers to 
crafty questions).—Ver. 54 really gives 
the key to the meaning of dwooropariterv 
(here only in N.T.). 

CHAPTER XII. MiscELLANEOuS Dis- 
cCoURSES.—Vv. 1-12. Exhortation to 
carless utterance, addressed to the 
disciples (cf. Mt. x. 17-33).—¢v ols, in 
these circumstances, i.¢., while the 
assaults of the Pharisees and scribes 
on Jesus were going on (xi. 53).— 
vptddwv: a hyperbolical expression for 
an ‘innumerable multitude,” pointing, 
if the words are to be taken in earnest, 
to the largest crowd mentioned any- 
where in the Gospels. Yet this immense 
gathering is not accounted for ; it does 
not appear where or why it collected, 
but the év ols suggests that the people 
had been drawn together by the en- 
counter between Jesus and His foes.— 
mparov from its position naturally 
qualifies mpooéxere, implying that 
hypocrisy was the first topic of discourse 
(Meyer). But it may also be taken 
with po@nras, as implying that, while 
Jesus meant to speak to the crowd, He 
addressed Himself in the first place to 
His disciples (Schanz, J. Weiss, Holtz- 
mann). Bornemann points out that 
while Mt. places mp@rov after im- 


peratives, Lk. places it also before, as 
in ix. 61, x. 5.—amrd Tis Cipns rT. O: 
this is the logion reported in Mt. xvi. 6 
and Mk. viii. 15, connected there with 
the demand for a sign ; here to be viewed 
in the light of the discourse in the 
Pharisee’s house (xi. 37 f.). In the two 
first Gospels the warning expresses 
rather Christ’s sense of the deadly 
character of the Pharisaic leaven; here 
it is a didactic utterance for the guidance 
of disciples as witnesses of the truth.— 
Aris éotiv trdkptois: not in Mt. and 
Mk.; might be taken as an explanatory 
gloss, but probably to be viewed as part 
of the logion. Hypocrisy, the leading 
Pharisaic vice = wearing a mask of 
sanctity to hide an evil heart ; but from 
what follows apparently here to be taken 
in a wider sense so as to include dis- 
simulation, hiding conviction from fear 
of man as in Gal. ii. 13 (so J. Weiss in 
Meyer). In Lk.’s reports our Lord’s 
sayings assume a form adapted to the 
circumstances of the writer’s time. 
Hypocrisy in the sense of Gal. ii. 13 was 
the temptation of the apostolic age, 
when truth could not be spoken and 
acted without risk.—Ver. 2 = Mt. x. 26, 
there connected with a counsel not to 
fear men addressed to persons whose 
vocation imposes the obligation to speak 
out. Here = dissimulation, concealment 
of your faith, is vain; the truth will out 
sooner or later.—Ver. 3. v0 dv, either 
= quare, inferring the particular case 
following from the general statement 
going before, or = because, assigning a 
reason for that statement. This verse 
= Mt. x. 27, but altered. In Mt. it is 
Christ who speaks in the darkness, and 
whispers in the ear; in Lk. it is His 
disciples. In the one representation the 
whispering stage has its place in the 
history of the kingdom; in the latter it 
is conceived as illegitimate and futile. 
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5. bwodeigw 82 Spiv tiva poPnOyte* hoPyOnre Toy pera 1d drro- 
xreivat éfouatay €xovra! eéuBadetv eis rhy yéevvav: vat, héyw Spiv 
roiTor poPiOnte. 6. Odxi wévre orpoubia mwhetrar? docapiov 
So; nal év é adtav od eorw emdehnopévoy evaimov Tod Geod * 
7. GAG Kai ai tpixes THs KEhadis Spav waco ApiOpnytar. ph 
otv® doPetobe- modddv otpouliwy Siapdpere. 8. Aéyw S€ Syiv, 

a For duo. Mas &5 Gv *Spodoyqoy * év epol épmpoober tev dvOpdtrwy, Kai 6 vids 

Ase! 32,700 GvOpdmou Spodoyjoe ev aitd Epmpoobey tay dyy&wv 0d 

Lek Ccod- 9. 6 Se dpvncdpevds pe évmov tay dvOpdmwv dmapynOycerat 
évatiov tov dyyéAwv Tod @eod. 10. Kal mas &s épet Aéyow eis Tov 
uidv Tod dvOpdmou, dheOycerar aitG- TH S€ els Td “Ayrov Mvetpa 
Praodypjoavn obk apeOjcetar. 11. Stay S€ mpoodepwaw > Spas 
émi Tas ouvaywyds Kal tds dpxds Kal tas efouclas, ph peptpvare ® 
was 4 ti GwoNoyjonobe, H ti etmnte: 12. Td yap “Aytovy Mvedpa 
SiSdéer Spas ev adri TH Spa, & Sei cimely.” 


4 exovra efovoray in BDL, ete., verss. 


"For wwAevrat (a cor., as usual, neut. pl. nom.) NB 13, 69, 346 have wwAovvras. 


8’ BLR 157 codd. vet. Lat. omit ouv. 
#So in NL al. pl. (Tisch.). 
5 aodepwowy in NBLX 1, 33 al. 


BDA al. have opodoynoe (W.H.). 


6 nepipvyonte in WBLQORX 1, 13, 33, 69. D and codd. vet. Lat. syr. cur., etc., 


omit y 7. after wws (W.H. brackets). 


What you whisper will become known 
to all, therefore whisper not but speak 
from the housetop.—Ver. 4. Aé€yw 82, 
introducing a very important statement, 
not a mere phrase of Lk.’s to help out 
the connection of thought (Ws., Mt.- 
Evang., 279).—rots {Ao pov, not a 
mere conventional designation for an 
audience, but spoken with emphasis 
to distinguish disciples from hostile 
Pharisees = my comrades, companions 
in tribulation.— ph poByOire, etc., down 
to end of ver. 5 = Mt. x. 28, with varia- 
tions. For Mt.’s distinction between 
body and soul Lk. has one between now 
and hereafter (pera ravra). The positive 
side of the counsel is introduced not with 
a simple “fear,” but with the more 
emphatic “I will show ye whom ye shall 
fear”. Then at the end, to give still 
more emphasis, comes: “Yea, I say 
unto you, fear him’’, Who is the un- 
mamed object of fear? Surely he who 
tempts to unfaithfulness, the god of 
this world!—Ver. 6.  wévre, five, for 
two farthings, two for one in Mt. (x. 29) ; 
one into the bargain when you buy a 
larger number. They hardly have a 
price at all!—émwieAnopevoy, forgotten, 


for Mt.’s ‘‘ falls not to the ground with- 
out”; the former more general and 
secondary, but the meaning plainer.— 
Ver. 7. ‘plOpnvtar, they remain 
numbered, once for all; number never 
forgotten, one would be missed. 

Vv. 8-12. Another solemn declara- 
tion introduced by a Aéyw 8 = Mt. x. 
32, 33-—€prpoobev tTav ayyédov 7. O.: 
in place of Mt.’s ‘before my Father in 
heaven”, In ver. 6 “God” takes the 
place of ‘your Father” in Mt. It seem 
as if the Christian circle to which Lk, 
belonged did not fully realise the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s chosen designation for 
God.—Ver. 10. was ds épei, etc.: the 
true historical setting of the logion con- 
cerning blasphemy is doubtless that in 
Mt. (xii. 31), and Mk, (iii. 28), where it 
appears as a solemn warning to the 
men who broached the theory of 
Beelzebub-derived power to cast out 
devils. Here it is a word of encourage- 
ment to disciples (apostles) to this effect : 
blaspheming the Holy Spirit speaking 
through you will be in God’s sight an 
unpardonable sin, far more heinous than 
that of prejudiced Pharisees speaking 
evil against me, the Son of Man. now.— 


EYATTEAION 


5—21. 


13. Etwe 8€ ng adr ek Tod Sxdou,! “ AiSdoxahe, eiwe TH ASEAHS 
pou pepicacOat pet’ guod Thy KAnpovopiay.” 14. ‘O dé elev abed) 
““AvOpwe, tis pe xatéornce Stxacthy? 4 peprothy ep’ Spas Pe 
15. Etre 8& mpds adtods, “‘Opare nal guddocecbe and rijs® 
mreovegiag: Stu odk ev TH mepiocedew Twi  Lwh adrod got éx 
tav smapxévtwv adtod.”4 16. Ele Sé€ mapaBodhy wpos adtous, 
héywv, “*AvOpdmou twds mAovaiou ebddpycey % Xdpa- 17. Kat 
Stedoyifero év gautg,® Adywv, Ti woujow, Sr obK exw mod ouvdsw 
tods kaprods pou; 18. Kal ele, Todto mowjow Kadeh@ pou tds 
GrroOjkas, Kal peiLovas oixodopyow, Kal cuvdéw éxet mdvra td 
yevijpard® pou, kai 7a dyad pou, 19. Kal épd rH Wuxi} pou, Wuxi, 
Zxers woAhd dyald Keipeva eis Eryn WoAAd- dvamadou, diye, mie,” 
eddpaivou. 20. etre 82 adrd 5 Ocds, “Appwr, radry TH vuxtl Thy 
Wuxivy gov dmrattodow® dws aol: & 8€ jroipacas, tin, Eora; 


21. odtws & OnoaupiLw éauTd, Kai ph cis Oedv wAoutav.” ® 


1 ex 7. ox. avTw in NBL 33. 2 xpirnv in NBDL 1, 13, 33 ab 
3 For tns mA. SBDL al. verss. have waoys mh. (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 avrw in BD preferred by Tisch., W.H., to avrov (T.R. = NLA al. p/.). 


5 ev avtw in BL. 
6 For ra yevnpata BL and some verss. have tov ovrov (W.H. text). 


7 xetpeva . . . mee is wanting in D, codd. vet. Lat., and bracketed in W.H. 


8 So in NDA, ete. (Tisch.). BLQT 33 have avrovow (W.H.). 
® D a, b omit ver. 21, which is therefore bracketed in W.H.’s text. 
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Ver. 11. Tas dpxas Kal was tfovclas: 
a general reference to heathen tribunals 
in place of Mt.’s ovvé8pra (x. 17). 
“ Synagogues,” representing Jewish 
tribunals, retained.—Ver. 12. Td “Aytov 
Mvetdpa: their utterances always in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost (hence to 
contradict their word blaeyneray)s and 
specially when they are on their defence. 

Vv. 13-21. An interlude leading toa 
change of theme,in Lk. only.—Ver. 13. 
mis éx Tod SxAov: the crowd now comes 
to the front, and becomes the audience 
for at least a few moments.—elwe here 
takes after it the infinitive, instead of tva 
with subjunctive.—peploacat, to divide, 
presumably according to law, one-third 
to the younger, two-thirds to the elder 
(Deut. xxi. 17). The references to 
tribunals in ver. 11 may have suggested 
this application to Jesus.—Ver. 14. 
&vOpwe, man! discouraging, no sym- 
pathy with the object (cf. Rom. ii. 1, ix. 
20).—kptTiy, a judge, deciding the right 
or equity of the case; pepioTiyy, an 
arbiter carrying out the judgment (here 
onlyinN.T.). The application was the less 


blameworthy that appeals to Rabbis for 
such purposes seem to have been not in- 
frequent (Schanz).—Ver. 15: the moral 
pointed = beware of covetousness |— 
ok év Te wepiocevery, etc.: the ex- 
pression here is peculiar and the mean- 
ing somewhat obscure, but apparently 
the idea is; not in the abundance enjoyed 
by any man is (consists) his life—not in 
(of) his possessions. Two ways ot 
saying the same thing, the second a 
kind of afterthought. If life, true life, 
meant possessions, then the more the 
better, but it means something far higher. 

Vv, 16-21. Parable of the rich fool, 
simply a story embodying in concrete 
form the principle just enunciated: 
teaching the lesson of Ps. xlix., and con- 
taining apparent echoes of Sirach xi. 
17-19.—Ver. 16. ebdpyoe, bore well; 
late and rare (here only in N.T.). 
Kypke gives examples from Josephus 
and Hippocrates.— oépa, estate, farm = 
éypés (ix. 12), so in ohn iv. 35.—Ver. 
18. Tov otrov (or Ta yevyipara): may 
refer to the fruits (xapmovs, ver. 17) of 
the season, Ta dyad to the accumulated 
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22. Elie 8€ mpds tots palytds abrod, “ Atd rodro bpiy héyw, ph 
PeptpvGre TH Puxy Spav,) ti pdynre> pyde 7d cdpan, ti evddonobe. 
23. 4? Wuxh wreidy dor tis tpodijs, Kal Td capa Tod évSdparos. 
24. Katavojoate tods xépakas, St ob ® omeipoucw, obde ® OepiLou- 
ow: ols odk €ort Tapetoy obde drobijxn, Kai 6 Geds tpéder adtous- 
wéoow Gddov pets Siapdpere trav wetewav; 25. tis Se ef Spar 
Pepipvav Suvarar mpooGeivar éml thy wdixtay adrod mwixuy éva,4 
26. ei obv ote ® éXdxicTov Sivace, Ti wept Tay Aovrav pepimvare ; 
27. Karavojjoare 7a Kpiva, was adfdver- ob Komdg, ob5é vibe -® 
héyw S€ piv, od8€ Zokopdw ev wdoy TH Sdén adtrod wepreBddero ds 


év ToUTwy. 


28. ef S€ tov xdptov év tH dypO oxjpepov Svra,’ nai 


aupioy eis KAiBavoy Baddépevor, 6 Cds obtws dudidvvucr,® méow 


padAov Spas, ddcydmoror ; 


1 Omit vpov NABDLQ al. Iq 


29. Kal Speits ph Lyteire ti payne, 


yap in $BDLX (Trg., W.H.). 


ov, ovde in B (W.H. text). ovre, ovre in $DLQ e (Tisch., W.H., marg.), 
“SBD omit eva (Tisch., W.H.). B places rpoo@ewvar just before wnxuv (W.H. 


text). 
5 ovSe in NBLQ 1, 33 al. 


6 For wos avéave . 


- - wet D a syrr. cur. sin. have weg ovre vnOet ovre udbatver 


(Tisch., W.H., marg.; ‘‘ worth considering,” J, Weiss). 
T NBL have ev aypw rov yop. ovra onpepov (Tisch., W.H.). 


8 apduieLer (-afe. B) in BDLT. 


possessions of bygone years.—Ver. 19. 
avatravou, etc., rest, eat, drink, be jolly : 
an epicurean asyndeton.—Ver. 20. elie 
8t a., but God said to him, through 
conscience at the death hour (Euthy.),— 
Gmrattovot, they ask thy life = thy life is 
asked.—rlvt goras, whose ? Not thine 
at all events.—Ver. 21. eis Ocdv wiovray, 
rich with treasure laid up with God. 
Other interpretations are; rich in a way 
that pleases God, or rich in honorem Dei, 
for the advancement of God’s glory. 
The last sense implies that the riches 
are literal, the first implies that they are 
spiritual. 

Vv. 22-31. Dissuasives against earthly 
care (Mt. vi. 25-33). The disciples again 
become the audience.—Ver. 23. 
and o@pa are to be taken in the physical 
sense, the suggestion being that God 
has given us these the greater things, 
and therefore may be expected to give 
us food for the one and raiment for the 
other, the smaller things.—Ver. 24. 
xépaxas, the ravens, individualising, for 
Mt.’s werewa.—é Ocds for 6 warhp tpav 
in Mt.—Ver. 26. éAdyiorov: the 


application of this epithet to the act of d 


adding a cubit éwt rhv #Auxlay at first 
appears conclusive evidence that for 


Lk. at least 4Atxfa must mean length of 
life: as to add a cubit to one’s stature is 
so great a thing that no one thinks of 
attempting it (Hahn, similarly Holtz- 
mann, H. C.). But adding to one’s 
stature a cubit or an inch is of minimum 
importance as compared with lengthen- 
ing our days. Yet it must be owned 
that Lk.’s éAdxuorrov puts us off the track 
of the idea intended, if we take 4Aucla 
= stature. The point is, we cannot do 
what God has done for all mature 
persons: added a cubit at least to the 
stature of their childhood, and this is 
the greater thing, not the least, greater 
than giving us the means of life now 
that we have reached maturity. Vide 
notes on Mt,—Ver. 29. perewp(LecOe: 
a Gw. dey. in N.T. and’ variously 
rendered. The meaning that best suits 
the connection of thought is that which 
finds in the word the figure of a boat 
tempest-tossed, but that which is best 
supported by usage points rather to high- 
mindedness, vain thoughts. The Vulgate 
renders nolite in sublime tolli = lift not 
yourselves up to lofty claims (Meyer); 
0 not be ambitious, be content with 
humble things, a perfectly congruous 
counsel, Still the rendering: be not as 
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tempest-tossed vessels, vexed with care, 
is a finer thought and more what we 


expect. Hahn renders: do not gaze 
with strained vision heavenwards, 
anxiously looking for help. Pricaeus: 
“ex futuro suspendi”. Theophylact 


gives a paraphrase which in a way 
combines the two senses. He defines 
meteorismus asdistraction (weptomacpov), 
and a restless movement of the mind, 
thinking now of one thing now of 
another, leaping from this to that, and 
always fancying higher things (ae 1a 
tnAdtepa GavraLopévov).—Ver. 30. T. 
_& rod xécpov, the nations of the world ; 
this addition is peculiar to Lk., the 
expression here only in N.T., but 
frequent with the Rabbis (Lightfoot, ad 
loc.) ; meaning with them the peoples of 
the outside world as distinct from the 
qorrs here probably all (Jews included) 

ut Christians. On the thought vide 
on Mt.—Ver. 31. mwAjv, much rather 
(Schanz, Hahn).—{yretre, etc.: In his 
version of this great word of Jesus Lk. 
omits mperov and rhyv Sixatoovyny, so 
that it takes this simple and absolute 
form: seek His (the Father’s) kingdom: 
yery probably the original form. As 
temporal things are added (wpoore(j- 
eerai) they do not need to be sought. 
Mt.’s final word about not caring for 
to-morrow Lk. omits, either deeming it 
superfluous, or giving what follows as a 
substitute, : 

Vv. 32-34. The little flock, in Lk. only. 
—roluviov (contracted from moupévoy), 
a flock (of sheep), a familiar designation 
of the body of believers in the apostolic 

age (Acts xx. 28, 1 Pet. v. 3); piKpov 
adds pathos. That Jesus applied this 
name to His disciples is very credible, 
though it may be that in the sense of 


4 Omit wavta SSBL al. verss. (from Mt.). 


the source from which Lk. drew, the 
little flock is the Jewish-Christian Church 
of Palestine subject to persecution from 
their unbelieving countrymen (J. Weiss 
in Meyer). The counsel “ fear’ not” is 
Mt.’s “take no thought for to-morrow,” 
but the “to-morrow” refers not to 
temporal but to spiritual things ; hence 
the declaration following. Paraphrased 
= Fear not future want of food and 
raiment, still less loss of the kingdom, 
the object of your desire. Your Father 
will certainly give it.—Ver. 33 counsels 
a heroic mood for which apprehension 
as to future temporal want has become 
an impossibility, such want being now 
viewed as a means of ensuring the one 
object of desire, eternal riches.— 
mwhioare, etc.: the special counsel to 
the man in quest of eternal life generalised 
(cf. xviii. 22).—Baddvra, purses: com- 
tinens pro contento (De Wette).— 
madaovpeva: in Heb. viii. 13 applied 
to the Sinaitic covenant. Covenants, 
religions, wax old as well as purses.— 
avécdeurrov, unfailing. Cf. é«Atarp, xvi. 
9, in reference to death: “ vox rara, sed 
paris elegantiae cum altera dvexAum}s, 
quam adhibet auctor libri Sapient., vii, 4, 
viii. 18, ubi habes Onoavpds avexAtmijs et 
mdovros avexdumys,” Wolf. There is 
poetry in this verse, but also some think 
asceticism, turning the poetry of Jesus 
into ecclesiastical prose. 1 prefer to 
believe that even Lk. sees in the words 
not a mechanical rule, but a law for the 
spirit,—Ver. 34 = Mt. vi. 21, with gov 
turned into tpoy. 

Vv. 35-38. Loins girt, lamps burning, 
Connection with what goes before is not 
apparent, but there is a latent affinity 
which makes the introduction of this 
logion here by Lk. or his source in- 
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telligible. The kingdom the summum 
bonum ; all to be sacrificed for it; its 
coming (or the King’s) to be eagerly 
waited for.—Vv. 35, 36 contain the germ 
of the parable of the Ten Virgins (Mt. 
xxv. I f.). So De Wette, J. Weiss, 
Holtzmann, Schanz, _ etc. — dopves 
weptelwopevat, loins girt, for service.— 
AUxvor Katépevot, lamps burning, for 
reception of the master expected to 
return during the night. In the spiritual 
sphere the loins girt point to a noble 
purpose in life, and the burning lamp to 
the spirit of hope.—Ver. 36. davadvop, 
when (wére = dmére) he shall return ; 
the figure is taken from sailors making 
the return voyage to the port whence 
they had sailed, Beza (vide Phil. i. 23, 
2 Tim. iv. 6).—éAOdvrog kal kpovcavtos : 
the participles in the genitive absolute, 
though the subject to which they refer, 
air, is in the dative.—Ver. 37. paxdptow: 
here as always implying rare felicity the 
reward of heroic virtue.—dapiv: the 
Hebrew word retained here contrary to 
custom, introducing a startling thought, 
the inversion of the relation of master 
and servants, lord and slaves, through 
joy over their fidelity. For the other 
side of the picture vide Lk. xvii. 7-10.— 
Biaxovijoe abrois: the master, in genial 


7 Omit avtw (in $§ = Tisch.) BDL 33 (W.H.). 


mood, turns servant to his own slaves; 
makes them sit down, throws off his 
caftan, girds his under-garments, and 
helps them to portions of the marriage 
feast he has brought home with him, as 
a father might do for his children (De 
Wette, Koetsveld, p. 244). There is 
not necessarily an allusion either to the 
last supper (xxii. 27) or to the Roman 
Saturnalia (Grotius, Holtzmann, H. C.). 
—Ver. 38. év ri Sevtépg, etc., second 
and third watches named as the times at 
which men are most apt to be overtaken 
with sleep (Hahn), the night being 
probably supposed to consist of four 
watches, and the first omitted as too 
early, and the last as too late for the 
return. 

Vv. 30-40. The thief (Mt. xxiv. 43, 44). 
A new figure is now employed to give 
pictorial embodiment to the counsel: be 
ever ready. The master returning from 
a wedding is replaced by a thief whose 
study it is to come to the house he 
means to plunder at an unexpected time. 
This logion is reproduced by Lk, sub- 
stantially as in Mt. with only slight 
stylistic variations. 

Vv. 41-46. A question by Peter and a 
reply (Mt. xxiv. 45-51). Some look on 
Peter’s question as a literary device of 
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the evangelist either to connect his 
material (Weiss in Meyer; x. 29, xi. 45 
cited as similar instances), or to give 
what follows a special relation to the 
Apostles and to Peter as their head 
(Holtzmann, H. C., the passage thus 
becoming in his view a substitute for 
Mt. xvi. 18, 19).—Ver. 41. Peter’s 
uestion reminds us of Mk. xiii. 37: 
“ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
watch ’’.—Ver. 42. 6 Kupuos, the Lord, 
in narrative.—r{ls dpa, etc.: in Mt. this 
is connected immediately with the 
thought in ver. 40, so that Peter’s inter- 
pellation appears as an interruption of a 
continuous discourse. Some variations 
from Mt.’s text are noticeable in Lk.’s 
version: otxovépos for SotAos, Kkata- 
oryjoe. (future) for xaréotqoev (aorist), 
Gepame(as for olxeretas, atTopéTptov for 
spopyy. These changes, according to 
Weiss and Holtzmann (H. C.), are due 
to the parable being connected with 
the Apostles, and one can see some 
plausibility in the hypothesis so far as 
the first two variations are concerned. 
The question: who then, etc., is sup- 
posed to answer itself: who but each of 
you apostles, who especially but you 
Peter ?—Ver, 42. ottopérptoy, the due 
portion of food; a word of late Greek. 
Phryn., p. 383, forbids the use of 
oiroperpetcOat, and enjoins separation 
of the compound into its elements: atrov, 
petpetoOar. The noun occurs here only; 
the verb in Gen. xlvii. 12 and occasionally 
in late Greek authors.—Ver. 44. &An0as 


5 For pyde NB 33 have q 


here, as usual, for &phv (ver. 37 an ex- 
ception).—Ver. 45. éay 5é: introducing 
supposition of an abuse of power, con- 
ceived possible even in the case of an 
apostle, of a Peter. Let no proud 
ecclesiastic therefore say, Is thy servant 
a dog ?—xpovife.: a delayed wapovaia, 
a prominent thought in our Lord’s later 
utterances, The delay may possibly be 
long enough to allow time for the 
utter demoralisation of even the higher 
officials. Vide on Mt.—rtots maidas, 
etc., the men- and maidservants, instead 
of avvSovAous in Mt.—8txoTopyoet: the 
retention of this strong word by Lk., who 
seems to have it for one of his aims to 
soften harsh expressions, is noticeable, 
especially when he understands it as 
referring to the Apostles, and even to 
Peter. It makes for the hypothesis that 
the word means not to cut into two as 
with a saw, but either to lash unmerci- 
fully, to cut to pieces in popular parlance, 
or to separate from the household 
establishment (Beza, Grotius, etc.).— 
pera Tov arlorwy points to degradation 
from the confidential position of otkovépos 
to a place among the unfaithful ; dis- 
missed, or imprisoned, or set to drudging 
service. 

Vv. 47, 48. Degrees of guilt and 
punishment, in Lk. only, and serving a8 
an apology for the severity of the punish- 
ment as described in ver. 46. That 
punishment presupposes anger. The 
statement now made is to the effect: 
penalty inflicted not as passion dictates 
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but as principle demands.—6 S8o0DXos 6 
yvovs, etc.: describes the case of a 
servant who knows the master’s will 
but does not do it (unde woujeas), nay, 
does not even intend or try to do it (py 
éroupdaoas), deliberately, audaciously 
negligent.—Sapyoerar odds (rAnyds) : 
many stripes justly his portion.—Ver. 
48. 6 82 pi yvovs: the opposite case is 
that of one who does not know. What 
he wouid do if he did know is another 
question ; but it is not to be gratuitously 
supposed that he would neglect his duty 
utterly, like the other, though he does 
commit minor faults, He is a lower 
servant in the house to whom the master 
gave no particular instructions on leav- 
ing, therefore without special sense of 
responsibility during his absence, and 
apt like the average servant to take 
liberties when the master is away from 
home.—travri Sé @ 866m, etc. : a general 
maxim further explaining the principle 
regulating penalty or responsibility (cf. 
Mt. xxv, 15 ff.). 

Vv. 49-53. Not peace but division 
(Mt. x. 34-36). This section is intro- 
duced by no connecting particle. Yet 
there is a certain affinity of thought. 
Strict fidelity demanded under penalties, 
but fidelity not easy; times of fierce 
trial and conflict awaiting you. I fore- 
warn you, that ye may be forearmed.— 
Ver. 49. mip: the fire of a new faith, 
or religion, a burning enthusiasm in 
believers, creating fierce antagonism in 
unbelievers ; deplorable but inevitable.— 
Badeiv, used by Mt. in reference to peace 
and war, where Lk. has Sodvar.—rt 0dd\w 


et, etc., how much I wish it were already 
kindled; +i = as and ei after §é\w to 
express the object of the wish, as in 
Sirach xxiii. 14 (OeAyoets et ph eyevvy Ons, 
you will wish you had not been born),.— 
Ver. 50. Bdmricpa: before the fire can 
be effectually kindled there must come 
for the kindler His own baptism of blood, 
of which therefore Jesus naturally speaks 
here with emotion.—1@s ovvexopat, how 
am I pressed on every side, either with 
fervent desire (Euthy., Theophy., De 
Wette, Schanz, etc.), or with fear, 
shrinking from the cup (Meyer, J. 
Weiss, Holtzmann, Hahn),—Ver. 51. 
Stapeptopdy : instead of Mt.’s paxatpay, 
an abstract prosaic term for a concrete 
pictorial one ; exactly descriptive of the 
fact, however, and avoiding possible 
misapprehension as to Christ’s aim = 
Jesus not a patron of war.—Ver. 52. 
Tpets éwl Suciv, etc.: three against two 
and two against three; five in all, not 
six though three pairs are mentioned, 
mother and mother-in-law (pij7yp and 
mevOepa) being the same person. This 
way of putting it is doubtless due to Lk. 
—ml with dative = contra, only here 
in N.T.; «kara with genitive in Mt. 

Vv. 54-59. A final word to the crowd 
(of. Mt. xvi. 2 f., v. 25 £.).—rots 3xAous: 
in Mt. Jesus speaks to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, in reply to their demand for 
a sign, which gives a more definite 
occasion. But the words might quite 
appropriately have been addressed to the 
people at large. The weather-skill 
ascribed to the audience is such as any 
one might possess, and all Jews needed 
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- the warning. The precise circumstances 
in which this logion was spoken are un- 
certain.—émt Svcpav, in the west, the 
region of the setting sun, and of the 
Mediterranean. A cloud rising up from 
that quarter meant, of course, rain (1 
Kings xviii. 44, 45).—Ver. 55- Kavowv, 
the sirocco, a hot wind from the desert, 
blighting vegetation (Jas. i. 11), equally 
amatter of course.—Ver. 56. ‘moxpyral 
‘seems too strong a term to apply to the 
people, and more appropriate to a 
Pharisaic or professional audience (Mt. 
xvi. 3). Raphel, after Erasmus Schmidt, 
translates harioli, weather prophets, 
citing a passage from Lucian in support 
of this sense. This is certainly one 
meaning of the word (vide Passow), but, 
as Hahn remarks, the usage of the N.T. 
does not support it here.—Ver. 57. aq’ 
éavrav, from or of yourselves (sua sponte, 
Palairet); without needing any one to 
tell you the right ; implying that the 
persons addressed were destitute of the 
average moral insight (cf. Lk. xxi. 30).— 
Ver, 58. os yap: introducing a legal 
scene from natural life to illustrate a 
similar situation in the moral world. It 
is implied that if they had the necessary 
moral discernment they would see that 
a judgment day was at hand, and under- 
stand that the duty of the hour was to 
come to terms with their adversary by 
timely repentance. That is hew they 
would all act if it were an ordinary case 


of debtor and creditor.—8ds épyactay 
(phrase here only): usually interpreted 
give diligence, give thine endeavour=da 
operam,a Latinism., Theophylact renders 
it: give interest (of the sum owed); 
Hofmann, offer work, labour, in place of 
money.—karacvpy (here only in N.T.), 
lest he drag thee to the judge, stronger 
than Mt.’s wapa&@ (v. 25), realistic and 
not exaggerated.—r@ mpaxropt, the man 
whose business it was to collect the 
debts after the judge had decreed pay- 
ment, or to put the debtor in prison till 
the debt was paid. Kypke defines 
mpdxropes: “exactores qui mulctas 
violatorum legum a judice irrogatas 
exigunt,” citing an instance of its use 
from Demosthenes.—Ver. 59. Aewrév, 
the half of a xoSpévrns (Mt.’s word), 
making the necessity of full payment in 
order to release from prison still more 
emphatic. 

CHAPTER XIII. JUDGMENT TO COME. 
This chapter continues the sombre 
judicial strain of xii. 54-59. Beginning 
with a general reference to the impend- 
ing doom of Israel, as foreshadowed by 
a reported tragedy which had befallen 
certain individuals, it ends with a specific 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem 
similar to that which closes the great 
anti-Pharisaic discourse in Mt. xxiii. 
The dramatic effect of the prediction 
there is entirely lost in Lk.’s narrative, 
which in subsequent chapters continues 
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its report of the teaching of Christ as if 
the end were still a great way off. 

Vv. 1-5. The Galilean tragedy, 
peculiar to Lk., as is the greater part of 
what follows, on to xviii. 14.—Ver. I. 
mapjoav ¢, etc.: The introduction to 
the gruesome story naturally implies a 
temporal connection between what 
follows and what goes before: 7.e., some 
present when Jesus spoke as reported in 
xii. 54-59 took occasion to tell Him this 
piece of recent news, recalled to their 
minds by what He had said about judg- 
ment and how to avert it. There is no 
good reason to suppose that the connec- 
tion is merely topical, and that the 
preface is simply a literary device of Lk. 
—rav aX.: the article implies that the 
story was current.—dy 76 ala, etc.: So 
the story was told among the horrified 
people: the blood of the poor Galilean 
victims ruthlessly shed by Pilate while 
they were in the very act of offering 
sacrifice. Perfectly credible in those 
times under such a ruler, and in reference 
to such victims, Galileans, free in spirit, 
restive under the Roman yoke. Similar 
incidents in Josephus, though not this 
precise occurrence.—Ver. 2. doxpvOeis: 
Jesus answered to an implied question. 
Those who told the story expected Him 
to make some remarks on it; not such 
doubtless as He did make,—Soxeire, 
think ye; probably that was just what 
they did think. The fate of the Galileans 
awakened superstitious horror prone to 
impute to the victims special criminality. 
—rTapa mavras t. V., in comparison 
with all Galileans. To make the point 
more vivid the victims are compared 
with men of their own province, dis- 
position, and _ temptations.—éyévovro, 
became, were shown to be.—terdv@aan, 


‘lepoucahyjp; 5. odxt, Aéyw Spin: 


21 ravta in NBDL. 
4 Omit kat BDL. 
6 BDLX al. omit ev. 


have suffered, an irrevocable fact.—Ver. 3. 
ovxl, an emphatic “no,” followed by a 
solemn “I say to you’’. The prophetic 
mood is on the speaker. He reads in the 
fate of the few the coming doom of the 
whole nation.—épolws, in a similar way. 
doavtus, the reading in T.R., is stronger 
=in the same way. Jesus expresses 
Himself with greater intensity as He 
proceeds = ye shall perish likewise ; nay, 
in the same way (ver. 5, ®vavTws), your 
towers and temples falling about your 
ears.—Ver. 4. Jesus refers to another 
tragic occurrence, suggesting that He 
was acquainted with both. His ears 
were open to all current news, and His 
mind prompt to point the moral, The 
fact stated, otherwise unknown to us.— 
éderhérat, word changed, in meaning the 
same as apaptrwdot, moral debtors pay- 
Mee debt in that dismal way. 

he utterances of Jesus on this 
occasion do not bear on the general 
question: how far may lot be viewed 
as an index of character ? which was not 
then before His mind. He assumed that 
the sufferers in the two catastrophes 
were sinners and even great sinners, so 
acquiescing in the popular view, because 
He wanted to point a lesson for the 
whole nation which He regarded as fast 
ripening for judgment. From the say- 
ing in the Teaching on the Hill con- 
cerning the Father in Heaven giving 
sunshine and rain to evil and good alike, 
it is evident that He had risen not only 
above popular current opinion, but even 
above the O.T. view as to the connec- 
tion between physical and moral good 
andevil. That saying implies that there 
is a large sphere of Divine action within 
which moral distinctions among men are 
overlooked, that good may come to bad 
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marg.). 


D has xodtvov kompiwv (W.H. 


7 eg To peAdov before et Se pyye in NBLT 33, 69, a better arrangement. 


men and evil to good men. To our Lord 
it would not have appeared impossible 
that some of the best men in Israel 
might be involved in the two calamities 
here mentioned. 

Vv. 6-9. Parable of the barren fig 
tree, peculiar to Lk., probably extem- 
porised to embody the moral of the 
preceding narratives; takes the place in 
Lk. of the cursing of the fig tree in Mt. 
and Mk.—Ver. 6. Zu«jv etxév Tis: a 
fig tree, quite appropriate and common in 
corners of a vineyard, yet not the main 
plant in such a place; selected rather 
than a vine to represent Israel, by way 
of protest against assumed inalienable 
privilege. “Perish,” Jesus had said 
once and again (vv. 3 and 5). Some 
hearers might think: What! the Lord’s 
elect people perish? Yes, replies Jesus 
in effect, like a barren fig tree cast out 
of a vineyard, where at best it has but a 
subordinate place.—Ver. 7. dprehoupyév, 
the vine-dresser (GpaeAos, épyov) here 
only in N.T.—180, lo! as of one who 
has a right to complain.—rp{a érn, three 
years, reckoned not from the planting of 
the tree (it is three years after planting 
that it begins to bear fruit), but from the 
time that it might have been expected in 
ordinary course to yield a crop of figs. 
Three years is not a long period, but 
enough to determine whether it is going 
to be fruit-bearing, the one thing it is 
there for. In the spiritual sphere in 
national life that cannot be determined 
go soon. It may take as many thousand 


years.—€pxopat, I keep coming, the 
progressive present. The master comes 
not merely once a year, but again and 
again within the year, at the seasons 
when fruit may be found on a fig tree 
(Hahn). Cf. Sovdetw in xv. 29.—odx 
«vpioxw, I do not find it. I come and 
come and am always disappointed. 
Hence the impatient éxxowov, cut it out 
(from the root).—tva rl cat: Kai points 
to a second ground of complaint. 
Besides bearing no fruit it occupies 
space which might be more profitably 
filled.—kxatapyet (here and in Paul’s 
epistles), renders useless; Vulgate, 
occupat, practically if not verbally the 
right rendering. A barren fig tree 
renders the land useless by occupying 
valuable space.—Ver. 8, otro Td éros, 
one year more; he has not courage to 
propose a longer time to an impatient 
owner,—émpia as plural from 
adjective «dmptos), dung stuffs. A 
natural proposal, but sometimes fertility 
is better promoted by starving, cutting 
roots, so preventing a tree from 
running to wood.—Ver. 9g. els 1d 
péddov: if it bear the coming year—well 
(ed exer understood).—éxxdwpets, if not, 
thou shalt cut it down—thou, not I. It 
depends on the master, though the vine- 
dresser tacitly recognises that the de- 
cision will be just. Hesympathises with 
the master’s desire for fruit. Of course 
when the barren tree is removed another 
will be planted in its place. The parable 
points to the truth taught in ver. 29. 


KATA AOYKAN XHI, 


11. nat i808, yurh fv) amvedpa exouca dobevelas ern Béxa Kai?® 
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1 Omit nv NBLT 33 al. verss. 

3 After oyAw SBL insert ore. 

5 For ovv SBDL 1, 60 al. have 8e. 
7 SSB have amwayov (W.H. text). 


Vv. 10-17. Cure in a synagogue on a 
Sabbath day, peculiar to Lk.—Ver. 1o. 
éy trois odBBaow: may mean on Sabbaths 
(Hahn, who refers to the discriminating 
use of singular and plural in Lk.) and 
imply a course of instruction in a 
particular synagogue for weeks.—Ver. 
II, mvetpa doGevelas: the Jews saw the 
action of a foreign power in every form 
of disease which presented the aspect of 
the sufferer’s will being overmastered. In 
this case the woman was bent and could 
not straighten herself when she tried.— 
ovyximrovoa, bent together, here only 
in N.T.—els 1d wavredés goes with 
4vaxvipar, and implies either that she 
could not erect her head, or body at all, 
or entirely, The former is more in keep- 
ing with the idea of bondage to a foreign 
spirit (Schanz). Similar use of the 
phrase in Heb. vii. 25.—Ver. 12. 
wpocehuvyge: Jesus, ever prompt to 
sympathise, called her to Him when 
His eye lit upon the bent figure.— 
GrohéAvoat: perfect for future, the 
thing as good as done; spoken to 
cheer the downcast woman while she 
approaches. The cure was consum- 
mated by touch when she came up to 
Jesus (ver. 13), whereupon the eighteen 
years’ sufferer burst into praise: éd6fate 
wov Ocdy, A lifelike moving scene.— 
Ver. 14. But religious propriety in the 
person of the ruler of the synagogue is 
once more shocked: it is a Sabbath cure. 


2 Omit cat NBT 1, 209. 
* autais in RABLT. 
6 vroxpirat in BLT, ete. 


—éheye tH SxA@: He spoke fo the 
audience at Jesus—plausibly enough; 
yet, as so often in cases of religious zeal, 
from mixed motives. Christ’s power and 
the woman’s praise annoyed him.—Ver. 
15. tmoxptrat: plural less personal than 
the singular (T.R.), yet severe enough, 
though directed against the class. The 
case put was doubtless according to the 
prevailing custom, and so stated as to 
make the work done prominent (Ave, 
looses, that one bit of work: émayey, 
leading the animal loosed to the water, 
that another, vide Bengel).—rorifa, 
gives him drink, at least to the extent of 
drawing water from the well, if not of 
carrying it to the animal’s mouth (the 
former allowed, the latter disallowed in 
the Talmud, vide LighttootandWinsche). 
—Ver. 16, The case of the woman 
described so as to suggest a parallel 
and contrast: a daughter of Abraham 
versus an ox or ass; bound by Satan, 
not merely by a chain round the neck ; 
for eighteen years, not for a few hours. 
The contrast the basis of a strong a 
fortiori argument. The reply is 
thoroughly in the spirit of Jesus, and 
the whole incident, though peculiar to 
Lk., is a credible reminiscence of His 
ministry; whether placed in its true 
historical setting is a matter of minor 
moment,—Ver. 17. The religious leaders 
and the people behave according to their 
character ; the former ashamed, not aa 
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1 For S€ SBL 1, 13, 69 al. have ovv. 


249BDLT codd. vet. Lat. syr. cur. omit peya, added by scribes in a spirit of 


exaggeration. 


3 expuev in BL minusc. (Tisch., W.H.). 


convinced but as confounded, the latter 
delighted both by the works and by the 
words of Jesus. 
Vv. 18-21. The parables of the mustard 
seed and the leaven (Mt. xiii. 31-33, Mk. iv. 
30-32). Lk. may have introduced these 
parables here either because the joy of 
the people was in his view the occasion 
of their being spoken, Jesus taking it as 
a good omen for the future, or because 
he found in his source the two things, 
“the cure and the parabolic speech, re- 
corded together as incidents of the same 
meeting in the synagogue. In either 
case it is implied that the parables were 
spoken in a synagogue, in the latter case 
as a part of a regular synagogue address. 
This is the interesting feature in Lk.’s 
report of these parables. It is the only 
instance in which parables are con- 
nected with synagogue addresses as 
their occasion. The connection is every 
way credible, both from the nature of 
the two parables, and from the fact that 
esus was wont to speak to the people 
in parables. How many unrecorded 
parables He must have spoken in His 
synagogue addresses on His preaching 
tour through Galilee, ¢.g. (Mk. i. 39) — 
Ver. 19. «ijrov, garden, more exact in- 
dication of place than in Mt. and Mk.— 
Sévpov, a tree; an exaggeration, it 
remains an herb, though of unusually 
large size.—Ver. 20. The parable of the 
leaven is given as in Mt. The point of 
both is that the Kingdom of Heaven, in- 
‘significant to begin with, will become 
great. In the mind of the evangelist 
both have probably a reference to 
Gentile Christianity. 


Vv. 22-30, Are there few that be 
saved? ‘This section is a mosaic of 
words found dispersed in the pages of 
Mt.: the sivait gate (ver. 24) in Mt. vii. 
14; the pleading for admission (vv. 26, 
27) recalls Mt. vii. 21-23; the exclusion 
from the kingdom (vv. 28, 29) reproduces 
Mt. viii. 11, 12; the apothegm in ver. 30 
= Mt. xix. 30, xx. 16. The parabolic 
word concerning the master of the house 
(ver. 25) seems to be an echo from the 
parable of the ten virgins. The question 
as to the number of the saved introduc- 
ing the group need not be an artificial 
heading furnished by Lk. or the compiler 
of his source. 

Ver. 22 is a historical notice serving to 
recall the general situation indicated in 
ix. 51. So again in xvii. 11,  ‘ Luke 
gives us to understand that it is always 
the same journey which goes on with 
incidents analogous to those of the pre- 
ceding cycle,” Godet. Hahn, however, 
maintains that here begins a new division 
of the history and a new journey to 
Jerusalem, yet not the final one. This 
division extends from this point to xvii. 
ro, and contains (1) words of Jesus on 
the way to Jerusalem (xiii. 22-35), (2) 
words spoken probably in Jerusalem (xiv. 
1-24), (3) words spoken after the return 
to Galilee.—SiSdoKev, teaching; the 
main occupation of Jesus as He went 
from village to village. The long section 
from ix. 51 to xviii. 14 is chiefly didactic 
in contents, though an occasional heal- 
ing is recorded.—kat mop. ot., the xal 
is epexegetic = and at the same time; 
His face set towards Jerusalem as He 
taught. 
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Vv. 23-24. eb dd. of cf.: at intro- 
duces a direct question as in Mt. xii, 10 
and Lk. xxii. 49: are those who are 
being saved few ?—mpds aitovs, to them, 
not to the questioner merely but to all 
present, as the reply was of general 
concern.—Ver. 24. aywvilerBe els.: 
stronger than Mt.’s eloéd@ete, suggest- 
ing the idea of a struggle or prize-fight 
(z Cor. ix. 25) in which only a few can 
win, so virtually answering the question 
in the affirmative.—.a +. o. @upas, 
through the narrow door (avAms, gate, in 
Mt.): no interpretation of the door here 
any more than in Mt, But the connec- 
tion suggests repentance (vv. 23, 25). 
The Kingdom of Heaven is here conceived 
of as a house.—aodAot: the idea is that 
many shall desire admission and shall 
not obtain it. The reason in the parable 
is the narrowness of the door, making it 
impossible for so many to get in in a 
short time. All are in earnest; no stress 
is to be laid on {yrjcovew, shall seek, 
as if it meant something less than 
dywviferbe (Godet). All strive, but 
success is for the strongest who can 
push the weaker aside. So in the 
parable. In the interpretation the one 
point to be insisted on is; be in dead 
earnest, 

Vv. 25-27. Here begins a new 
parable and a new sentence, though 
some (Beza, Lachmann, W. and H.) 
connect with what goes before, putting a 
comma after iloyvcovoww. Against this 
is not only the change from the third 
person to the second (ap&yoOe), but the 
fact that the cause of exclusion is 
different: not the narrowness of the 
door, but coming too late. The case 
put now is that of the master of a house 
who is giving an entertainment. He 


waits for a certain time to receive his 
guests. At length, deeming that all are, 
or ought to be, present, he rises and 
shuts the door, after which no one can 
be admitted. Some, however, come later, 
knock at the door, and are refused ad- 
mission. The moral of this parable is 
distinct; of the former parable it was: 
be in earnest ; of this it is: be not too 
late.—éordvat xal xpovew: both verbs 
depend on Gp&yoGe: ye begin to stand 
without and to knock. Some take 
éordvat as = a participle, but it is better 
to take it as denoting a first stage in the 
action of those arriving late. At first 
they expect that the door will be opened 
soon as a matter of course, and that they 
have nothing to do but to stepin. By- 
and-by they find it will be necessary to 
knock, and finally, being refused ad- 
mission even when the door is opened, 


they are fain to plead (ver. 26).—Kal — 


GmoxpiOels: the xat here has the force 
of then. The sense would have been 
clearer had it been omitted. Here 
properly begins the apodosis of the 
sentence and the close of the parable 
proper = then he answering will say: 
I do not know you.—wdéev éoré: 
these added words rather weaken than 
strengthen the laconic ov. ota tpas of 
Mt. xxv. 12 = you must be strangers, not 
of those invited.—Ver. 26, This verse 
is viewed by many as the apodosis of a 
long sentence beginning with ad’ ot 
(ver. 25), and the emotional character of 
the passage, in which parable and moral 
are blended, goes far to justify them. 
But it is better on the whole to find here 
a new start.—évwmudv gov, before thee, 
either, as thy guests or hosts (Capernaum 
feast, dinners in the houses of Pharisees), 
i.¢., with thee; or. under thine eye—in- 
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volving a claim simply of neighbour- 
hood. The former is the more likely, 
because it puts the case more strongly in 
their favour.—Ver. 27. ovx olda, etc.: 
the same answer, iteration cum emphasi 
(Bengel).—éamdéornre, etc.: nearly as in 
Mt. vii. 23. This answer goes entirely 
out of the parable into the moral sphere. 
In the parable exclusion is due to arriving 
too late; in the spiritual sphere to 
character.—daduxlas, Mt. has dvoplay, 
lawlessness. Against the tendency- 
criticism Schanz remarks: ‘ dvopta in 
Mt. is Jewish-Christian but not anti- 
Pauline, &8ix(a Pauline but not anti- 
Jewish”. 

Vv. 28-30. Concluding reflections.— 
Ver. 28. éxei, there; then, according to 
Euthy. Zig. (réte, év éxelvw TO Katpg). 
Kuinoel also takes it as an adverb of 
time in accordance with Hebraistic 
usage, and Bornemann cites instances 
from Greek authors of the same use of 
adverbs of place as adverbs of time. But 
there is not only verbally correct, but 
graphic: there, outside the door of the 
house where patriarchs and prophets 
feast, shall the excluded weep and gnash 
their teeth, all the more because they 
think they have a right, as belonging to 
the chosen race, to be within.—Ver. 29 
points to an aggravation of the misery 
of the outcasts: men coming from every 
quarter of the globe to join the festive 
company and finding admission. The 
shut door and the too late arrival are 
now out of view, and for the private 
house of the parable is substituted the 

. Kingdom of God which it represents. It 
is needless to ask whether Mt. or Lk. 
has given this saying in its true place, 
Perhaps neither has. The important 


2 Omit vpas BLRT minuse, 
So D also, but with avopuas. 


5 wpa in NBDLX al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


point is their joint testimony to the say- 
ing as a true utterance of Jesus.—Ver. 
30. The same remark applies to this 
saying. As it stands here it refers to 
Jews as the first who become last, and 
to Gentiles as the last who become first, 
and the distinction between first and last 
is not one of degree, but absolute = 
within and without. 

Vv. 31-33. Warning against Herod 
by Pharisees, peculiar to Lk.; but Mk, 
(iii. 6, viii. 15) has prepared us for com- 
bined action of court and religious 
coteries against Jesus similar to that 
against Amos (vii. 10-13), both alike 
eager to be rid of Him as endangering 
their power.—Ver. 31. éfeOe; xvii. 11 
shows that Lk. did not attach critical 
importance to this incident as a cause of 
Christ’s final departure from Galilee.— 
Oéder oe Grroxretvar: was this a lie, an 
inference, a message sent by Herod in 
order to intimidate, or a fact which had 
somehow come to the knowledge of the 
reporters? It is impossible to ascertain. 
The answer of Jesus seems to imply 
that He regarded the Pharisees as 
messengers, and also innocent tools of 
the crafty king. But He answers 
according to the ex facie character of 
the message, that of friends warning 
against a foe, while probably having His 
own thoughts as to where the craft and 
the enmity lay. The one thing certain 
is that there was low cunning some- 
where. The king was using the 
Pharisees, or the Pharisees the king, or 
perhaps they were both playing the same 
game. Possibly the evangelist viewed 
the Pharisees as friends.—Ver. 32. 
vq GAdwext tavTy, this fox; the fox 
revealed in this business, ostensibly the 
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aipioy Kat rH éxopévy mopederOar+ Str odk evdexeTar TpopyTny 


Grodéo8ar éfw “lepovcadip. 
dtoxteivouca tods mpopytas, 


34. ‘lepoucadyp, ‘lepovsadip, 4 
Kat AOoPododca tods dmectahpévous 


a 4 
mpds adtiv, moods HOAnoa émouvdgar Ta Téxva cou, oy TpoTTOY 


Sprig thy auras voco.dy éwd Tas wrépuyas, Kat odx 7Oedjcare. 


35. i8od, ddierar Spiv 6 olkos Spav epnpos?- apiy dé héyw 5 Spiv, 


Sru4# ob py pe> Wyte ews Gv Ey, Sre> eiwyte, EdAoynpevos 6 


epxdpevos ev dvéparte Kupiou.” 


1 eworedo in WBL 33, 124 (Tisch., W.H.). 
®S8ABKL al. verss. omit epnpos, found in DXA 33 al. 
3 Neyw Se (for anny Se ey. in minusc.) in BDX al. (W.H. with 8¢ in brackets). 


Simply Aeyw in KL (Tisch.). 
4 Omit ort NBDL (W.H.). 


5 For pe udnte WB have udyrte pe; for 
ete, which may be conformed to Mt. 


king, but in a roundabout way the 
would-be friends may be hit at (Euthy. 
Zig.). The quality denoted by the name 
is doubtless cunning, though there is no 
clear instance of the use of the fox as the 
type of cunning in the Scriptures else- 
where.—ovpepov, etc. : this note of time 
is not to be taken strictly. Jesus is in 
the prophetic mood and speaks in 
prophetic style: to-day, to-morrow, and 
the third day symbolise a short time.— 
veXctovpat as to form may be either 
middle or passive. If middle it will 
mean: finish my healing (and teaching) 
ministry in Herod’s territory (Galilee 
and Peraea). This meaning suits the 
connection, but against it is the fact that 
the verb is never used in a middle sense 
in N.T., and very rarely in classics. 
Taken passively it will mean: I am 
perfected by a martyr’s death (Heb. xi. 
40, xii. 23). Commentators are much 
divided between these meanings.—Ver. 
33. awdnv, for the rest, or, on the other 
hand, introducing the other side of the 
case = I must work still for a little space, 
yet I must keep moving on southwards, 
as the proper place for a prophet to die 
is Jerusalem, not Galilee, The second 
note of time (orpepov) coincides with 
the first: work and moving southwards 
go hand in hand.—ov« évdéyerat, it is 
not fitting (here only in N.T., cf. xvii. 1). 
John was murdered in Machaerus, but 
that was an offence against the fitness of 


ews av BDL have ews; SSBL omit n&y 


things. The reply of Jesus is full of 
dignity and pathos. In effect He says: 
I am not to be driven out of Galilee by 
threats. I will work till the hour comes. 
Nevertheless keep your minds easy, 
princes and Pharisees! I must soon 
endure a prophet’s fate, and not here. 
I go to meet it in the proper place, 
though not in fear of you. 

Vv. 34,35. Apostrophe to Ferusalem 
(Mt. xxiii. 37, 38), suitably introduced 
here as in sympathy with the preceding 
utterance, though not likely to have 
been spoken at this time and place, as 
indeed it is not alleged to have been. 
It is given nearly as in Mt.—rhv vooo.av 
(for ta vooola in Mt.) =a nest (nidum 
suum, Vulgate), hence the young in the 
nest. Vide remarks on Mt., ad loc. 

CHAPTER XIV. TABLE TALK AND A 
ConciIo aD PopuLUM.—VvV. I-24 contain 
a digest of sayings of Jesus at the table of 
a Pharisee, this being the third instance 
in this Gospel of such friendly inter- 
course between Him and members of the 
Pharisaic party. The remaining part of 
the chapter consists of solemn words on 
self-sacrifice and on counting the cost 
represented as addressed to the people. 

Vv. 1-6, The dropsical man healed, 
with relative conversation, in Lk. only 
(cf. Mt. xii. 9-14).—Ver. 1. év tO édOeiv, 
etc.: the indication of place and time is 
very vague so as to lend plausibility to 
the suggestion that the introduction is 
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XIV. 1. KAI éyévero év 7H edOciv adrdv eis otkdy Twos Tor 
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vouikods Kal apicaious, Adywv, “ Ei} eeor. 7H caBBdtw Oepa~ 
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wevdewy 2 ;” 
kat Gmré\uce. 


4. Ot 8€ totxacay. Kal émdaBdpevos idcato adrdy, 
5. kat GtoxpiBeis® mpds adtods elie, “Tivos Spar 


Svos * 7 Bods eis Hpéap epaeceitar® Kat odk ebOdws dvaondce: adtdy 


év 7H ° Hpépa tod caBBdrou ;” 


attG" mpds Taito. 


1 S8BDL 59 omit e. 


6. Kai odk icxucay dvtamoKpiOjvas 


2 8§BDL 1, 13, 69 al. codd. Lat. vet. add yn ov after Oepamevetw (Tisch., W.H.). 


’ BDL omit awoxpilets. 


4 For ovos (SLX 1, 33) B al. have wos. 
Vide below. 


three: vtos 7m Bovs 7n ovos (Baethgen). 
5 wevertat in SABL 1, 13, 69 al. 
6 Omit ry NB. 


extracted from the parabolic speeches, 
vv. 7-24 (Holtzmann, H. C.).—apydévrev 
7. %., the house is described as that of 
one of the rulers of the Pharisees, an 
inexact expression, as the Pharisees as 
such had no rulers, being all on a level. 
Omitting the article before ap. (as in B) 
_ we might take this word as in apposition 
and render: one of the rulers, Pharisees ; 
rulers meaning the Sanhedrists, and 
Pharisees denoting their religious 
tendency (so Grotius, who therefore 
thinks the scene was in Jerusalem).— 
oaBBdty dayeiv dprov: feasting on 
Sabbath was common among the Jews, 
ex pietate et religione (Lightfoot), but the 
dishes were cold, cooked the day before. 
—xal, introducing the apodosis, and the 
main fact the suspicious observation of 
Jesus by those present at the meal 
(airot). Altogether a strange situation: 
Jesus the guest of a great man among 
the Pharisees, as if held in honour, yet 
there to be watched rather than treated 
as a friend; simple-hearted geniality on 
one side, insincerity on the other. 

Vv. 2-6. t8pwmixds (USpwrp): here only 
in N.T., asolitary instance of this disease 
among the healing acts of Jesus. Nocon- 
ceivable reason for its being mentioned 
except that it was a fact.—ésmpoo@ev 
avrov, before Him, so that He could not 

_ fail to see him; how there—as guest, 
as brought by the Pharisees to tempt 
re, come there of his own motion in 

ope to be cured, though not asking out 


D has wpoBarov. Syrt. cur. has all 


7 Omit avtre SBDL minuse. 


of reverence for the Sabbath and in fear 
of its strict guardians (Euthy. Zig.)—not 
indicated. Ver. 3. dmoxpiGels: Jesus 
addresses Himself to the double situa- 
tion ; on the one hand a sick man dumbly 
appealing for help, on the other jealous 
religionists aware of His free habit and 
expecting eccentric speech and action 
open to censure.—ééeorvv, etc.: first He 
asks a question as to the legality of 
Sabbatic healing in a tone which amounts 
to an affirmative assertion, allowed to 
pass uncontradicted (jovxacay); then 
He proceeds to answer His own question 
by healing the man (ver. 4), and finally 
He offers an apology for the act.—Ver. 5. 
tlvos Upay, etc.: an awkward Hebraistic 
construction for tls tpav ot, etc.—vids 
4 Bots, a son or (even) an ox, in either 
case, certainly in the former, natural 
instinct would be too strong for artificial 
Sabbatic rules.—opéap, a well, or cistern, 
an illustration as apt to the nature of the 
malady as that of the ox loosed from the 
stall in xiii. 15 (Godet).—edOews, at once, 


unhesitatingly, without thought of 
Sabbath rules. The emphasis lies on 
this word.—Ver. 6. ovx io. dyvta- 


moxpiOyvat (again in Rom. ix. 20): 
silenced but. of course not convinced, 
The difference in the way of thinking 
too great to be overcome in a moment. 
Luke has three Sabbath cures. The 
present one has no very distinctive 
features. The accumulation may point 
to a desire to help weak Christians to 
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7. “Edeye 8¢ mpds Tods KexAnpévous mapaBodyy, *éméxwv THs Tas 


16. mpwtoxdclas éfehéyovro, Aéywr mpds adtous, 8. “"Oray KAnOfjs 
dwé twos ets ydpous, ph KataKkdOfjs eis Thy Mpwroxhiciay: piToTe 
évripdtepéds cou i KekAnpévos bm adtod, g. Kat éXOdv 6 ce Kal 
adtdv Kahécas épet cor, Ads ToUtw témovs Kat Tére Gpéy per’ 


aicxuvns Tov ~oxatov témov KaTéxetv. 


10. GAN’ Stay KdnOijs, 


mropeubels dvdmecov) eis tov Ecxatoy témov: tva, Stay ENO 6 


b here only 
io N.T. 


lot , 
cot Sdfa évdmov® tay cuvavakerpevwv gol. 


kekAykds oe, ern? cot, dire, >rpocavdBynO. dvdrepov: téTe EoTas 


Il. 6m was 6 tar 


na m) U4 2 
€autév tatreivwonoeTar* Kal 6 Tamewav éauTov bywOycetat. 


ro @ ~ 
12. "Eheye 8€ kat 7G KekAnkdte adtdv, “Otay trovijs dpiotov FH 


Setrvov, p) pdver tods pious cou, pydé tods ddeApods cou, pydé 


Lal ‘ , 
tods auyyevets cou, pnd yeltovas mouclous: pymoTe Kat abtot ce 


1 avawece in SSB al. 


2 epet in SBLX minuse. 


3 wavrov after evwriov in S,ABLX verss. 


get above their scruples by an appeal to 
the Master (Schanz). In the first and 
second cases the principle of Christ’s 
defence is indicated: it is lawful to do 
good (vi. 9g); you may do for a man, a 
fortiori, what it is lawful to do for a 
beast (xiii. 15). In the present case it is 
not indicated. It may be: you may do 
for another what you all do for your 
own, son or ox (Meyer, J. Weiss) ; or if 
need is a valid plea in any case, it is 
valid in all cases (Schanz). 

Vv. 7-11. Take the lowest seat. Here 
begins the table talk of Jesus, consisting 
of three discourses. The first addressed 
to the guests in general is really a parable 
teaching the lesson of humility pointed 
in ver. 11.‘ Through the medium of a 
counsel of prudence relating to ordinary 
social life He communicates a lesson of 
true wisdom concerning the higher 
sphere of religion” (The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ).—Ver. 7. éaréxwv, 
observing. Euthy. renders: pepddpevos, 
blaming, in itself a legitimate meaning 
but not compatible with ads. The 
practice observed—choosing the chief 
places—was characteristic of Pharisees 
(Mt. xxiii. 6), but it isa vice to which all 
are prone.—Ver. 8, ydpmous, a marriage 
feast, here representing all great social 
functions at which ambition for distinc- 
tion is called into play.—évripdrepds 
gov: this does not necessarily denote 
one of known superior social standing, 
but may mean simply one held in more 
honour by the host (Hahn).—Ver. 9. 
hav 6, etc. : the guests are supposed to 


have taken their places before the host 
comes in.—a@pfq: the shame would be 
most acutely felt at the beginning of the 
movement from the highest to the lowest 
place (Meyer).—r. écyatow 7, the 
lowest place just vacated by the honoured 
guest, who is humble in spirit though 
highly esteemed, who therefore in his 
own person exemplifies the honour and 
glory of being called up by the host from 
the lowest to the highest place.—Ver. 10. 
mporavaByO. avwrepov : ‘go up higher,” 
A.V. and R.V.; better ‘*come up 
higher,” which gives effect to the mpds. 
The master invites the host to come 
towards himself. So Field (O#. Nor.).— 
Ver. 11: the moral of the parable; a 
great law of the Kingdom of God dear to 
the heart of the Pauline evangelist, re- 
curring in xviii, 14. 

Vv. 12-14. A word to the host, also 
parabolic in character in so far as it 
gives general counsel under a concrete 
particular form (Hahn), but not parabolic 
in the strict sense of teaching spiritual 
truth by natural examples.—Ver. 12. 
gwveiv used for «xadeivy in Hellenistic 
Greek (Farrar, C. G. T.), denoting formal 
ceremonious invitation as on a great 
occasion (Hahn).—tots ¢tdovs, etc: 
four classes likely to be asked on 
ordinary social grounds are named— 
personal intimates, brethren, relations 
(these two form one category), and rich 
neighbours. The epithet mdAovolous 
belongs to the last class alone. Friends 
and relatives are called because they 
are such. Mere neighbours are called 
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16. ‘O 


Se elrev aid, ““AvOpwmds tis ewoinoe* Seimvov péya, kal éxddece 
mohNous* 17. Kal dréorerhe Tov Soddov adtod tH dpa tod Seimvou 
eimeiy Tots KekAnpévos, "Epxecbe, Sr. HSy Eroipd eorr® wdvra.s 
18. Kal ijpgavto dd pias tapartetobar adytes.’ 6& mpa@tos elev 
adrd, “Aypsy jydpaca, kal exw dvdynny éfehetv kat ® iSetv adtdv > 


épwtd oe, Exe pe TapyTypevor. 


19. Kal €repos etme, Zevyn Body 


jyépaca mévte, Kal wopedopor Soxipdoar aitd> épwTd ce, exe pe 


1 ge after avrixad. in SBDLR 1, 69 al., and oor after avraw. 


3 S8B have Soxnv rons. 
8 ooris in SaBLPRX 1, 13, 69 al. 


* emover in NBR 1. 


Seo in WLR (Tisch., W.H., marg.); eort (T.R.) in BDX (W.H. text). 


6 Omit wavra WBLR. 


7 ravres wWapat. in SBDLRX 1 verss, 


8 For efedOery kat S$BDL have simply efeAOwv. 


only because they are rich, or, more 
generally, socially important.—pywore, 
lest, presenting return invitations (avrt- 
_xadciv, here only in N.T.) as an object 

of dread, a fear unknown to the world. 
(Hic metus mundo ignotus, Bengel.)— 
Ver. 13. Sox}v, the same word used by 
Lk. in reference to the feast in Levi’s 
house, which was a gathering of the 
sort here recommended by Jesus.— 
paxdptos, here and always denoting rare 
virtue and felicity = the pleasure of doing 
a kindness not to be repaid, except at 
the resurrection of the just, or by the 
joy that every really beneficent action 
brings now.—rév Sixalwy: in specifying 
the righteous as the subjects of the 
resurrection the Speaker has no intention 
of indicating an opinion as to the un- 
righteous: whether they rise at all, or 
when. 

Vy. 15-24. The great feast (cf. Mt. 
xxii. 1-14), very naturally introduced by 
the pious reflection of a guest whose 
religious sentiment had been touched by 
the allusion to the resurrection-felicity 
of the just. Like many other pious 
observations of the conventional type it 
did not amount to much, and was no 
guarantee of genuine godliness in the 
speaker, The parable expresses this 
truth in concrete form, setting forth that 
many care less for the Kingdom of God 


and its blessings than they seem to care, 
and teaching that these will be offered 
to those who do care indeed. 

Vv. 16-20. éxddeoev: it was a great 
feast and many were asked, with a 
long invitation.—Ver. 17.  elaetv rots 
KexAnpévous : a second invitation accord- 
ing to Eastern custom still prevailing 
(Rosenmiller, Morgenland, v. 192 ; Thom- 
son, Land and Book, vol. i. chap. ix.) 
—Ver. 18. amd pids (supply yvopns, 
Wuxis, Spas, or some such word im- 
plying with one mind, or at one time, or 
in the same manner, here only in Greek 
literature), with one consent.—mapat- 
weioat; not to refuse, but in courteous 
terms to excuse themselves.—6 mpGros, 
the first; of three, simply samples, by no 
means exhausting the list of possible 
excuses.—aypov Hydpaca: a respectable 
excuse, by no means justifying absence, 
but excellently exemplifying preoccupa- 
tion, the state of mind common toall. A 
man who has purchased a farm is for a 
while very much taken up with it and 
makes himself very busy about it; every- 
thing else for the moment secondary.— 
zxw aévdy«ny : no fewer than three Latin- 
isms have been found in this sentence; 
this, the use of épwr@ in the sense of rogo, 
and éxe pe wapytnpévov (Grotius). But 
parallels can be found in Greek authors 
for the first. Kypke cites an instance of 
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A A 2 
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1 Omit exewwos NABDL ai. 
® For ws NBDLR is, e, etc., have o. 


the second from Josephus. The third, 
if not a Latinism (Meyer and J. Weiss 
say no, Schanz and Hahn yes), is at 
least exactly = excusatum me habeto.— 
—Ver. 19. repos, another ; his excuse 
is also highly respectable, though nothing 
more than a decent excuse; the pre- 
occupation very real, though the apology 
lame. Five yoke of oxen a very important 
purchase in the owner’s eyes.—Ver. 20. 
yuvatka éynpa: most presentable excuse 
of all, therefore offered sans phrase; 
preoccupation this time intense, and 
surely pardonable? In the natural 
sphere these are likely forms of pre- 
occupation, but not necessarily either 
the only, or even the chief in the spiritual 
sphere, or those which kept the lawyers 
and Pharisees from accepting the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Their prepossessions were 
religious and theological. 

Not only these three but all decline to 
come. In the natural sphere this is 
highly improbable and unexampled. 
Jesus, from no fault on His part as a 
parable artist, had to make improbable 
suppositions to exemplify the fact in the 
spiritual sphere, which in this instance 
was that the bulk of the Jewish people 
were indifferent to the Kingdom as He 
presented it. On the other hand, in the 
parables spoken in justification of His 
own conduct, the case put has the 
highest measure of probability. Vide, 
¢.g., those in next chapter. 

Vv. 21-24. The sequel,—Ver. 21. The 
servant has done his duty and returns to 
make his strange report,—épyioels, 
enraged ; no wonder.—éteOe taxéws, go 
out quickly ; no time to be lost, as all 
things are ready; but the thing chiefly 
to be noted is how the word answers 
to the master’s mood —w)arelas xal 


2 rud. kat xwoX. in BDL, ete. 
4 pov o orxos in NABDLX 157 e cop. 


p¥pas, broad streets and narrow lanes 
(Mt. vi. 2, g.v.); all sorts of people to be 
met with there and many of them: in- 
vitation to be broadcast, no one to be 
shunned however poor or unsightly ; the 
poor, maimed, blind, and halt rather to 
be preferred, therefore expressly named 
—such is the master’s mood in his 
disgust at the behaviour of the well-to-do, 
propertied, happy classes—a violent but 
natural reaction.—Ver. 22. ért tdrog 
éort, yet there is room, places for more; 
many more, else the servant would hardly 
think it worth while to mention the fact, 
though he quite understands that the 
master wants the banqueting hall filled, 
were it only to show that he can do 
without those saucy recusants. Room 
after such a widespread miscellaneous 
invitation speaks to a feast on a grand 
scale, worthy emblem of the magnificence 
of Divine grace.—Ver. 23. 68005 Kat 
dpaypovs, “highways and hedges ”; the 
main roads and the footpaths running 
between the fields, alongside of the 
hedges (Hahn); these, in the country, 
answering to the streets and lanes in the 
town. ‘The people to be found there are 
not necessarily lower down socially than 
those called within the city, perhaps not 
so low, but they are without, represent- 
ing in the interpretation the Gentiles.— 
avdykacov, compel; reflects in the first 
eee the urgent desire of the master to 

ave an absolutely full house, in thesecond 
the feeling that pressure will be needed 
to overcome the incredulity of country 
people as to the invitation to them being 
meant seriously. They would be apt to 
laugh in the servant’s face.—tva yepio 0: 
the house must be full, no excuse to be 
taken; but for a curious reason.—Ver. 
24. St. oddels, etc.: to keep out the 
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first invited in case they should change 
their minds. Of course this is spoken by 
the master, and is no comment of Jesus, 
though we read tpiv where we expect 
got, the application to the hearers of the 
parable intruding itself at this one point. 
The reason of the master for wishing 
his house filled is not a high one. But 
the ethics of parables belong to this 
world. They must not be transferred 
into the spiritual sphere. 

Vv. 25-35. Concio ad populum, Jesus 
now appears on the way, and followed 
by ‘“‘many multitudes” (8xAou moAdol, 
ver. 25) to whom He speaks. Thus 
sayings which in Mt. and Mk. form part 
of disciple-instruction (8i5ay74) assume 
the character of popular preaching, as in 
the case of the Sermon on the Mount (in 
Lk.), though the subject is the conditions 
of discipleship. 

Vv. 26-27. The requirements of true 
discipleship (Mt. x. 37-39).—Ver. 26. 
Zpxera: mpds pe, cometh to me, with a 
view to close and permanent discipleship. 
— oe: a stronger word than that 
used in Mt., where it is a question of 
loving less; surprising in Lk., whose 
general habit is to soften hard sayings. 
But the logion is presented in different 
lights in the two Gospels. In Mt. it isa 
question of being a disciple worthy of 
the Master (tos); in Lk, of being an 
effective disciple (od Sévarat). Love of 
friends makes discipleship difficult or 
impossible; on the other hand, hatred 
makes it easy. It is easy to be devoted 
to a master or cause when you hate all 
rival masters or interests. Therefore 
“hates” is the appropriate word here, 
but the practical meaning is Jove less, 
which in experience signifies: hating 
other objects of affection in so far as 
they present themselves as hindrances to 


the supreme love of the Master.—rhv 
yvvatka, (notin Mt.): to be most ‘‘ hated” 
just because most loved, and excercising 
the most entangling influence.—ér te 
«kat, and moreover. The te (BL) binds 
all the particulars named into one 
bundle of renuncianda.—wvxjv, life, 
oneself, most loved of all, therefore 
forming the climax, and also determin- 
ing the sense of proet. The disciple is 
to hate friends as he can hate himself— 
“secundam eam partem, secundum 
quam se ipsum odisse debet, a Christo 
aversam”’ (Bengel). This last item in the 
list of things to be hated represents the 
idea contained in Mt. x. 39.—Ver. 27 = 
Mt. x. 38, with the idea of ability sub- 
stituted for the idea of worth. 

Vv. 28-33. Parables illustrating the 
need of counting the cost, peculiar to 
Lk., but intrinsically probable as sayings 
of Jesus, and thoroughly germane to the 
foregoing discourse. The connection is: 
It is a serious thing to be a disciple, 
therefore consider well before you begin 
—the renunciations required, the cross 
to be borne—as you would, if wise, con- 
sider before building a tower or engaging 
in battle.—Ver. 28. @éAwv; conditional 
participle, “‘ifhe wish”; with the article it 
would = who wishes.—rupyov, a tower ; 
need not be magnified into a grand house 
with a tower. Doubtless, as Bengel 
remarks, Christianity is a great and 
arduous affair, and is fitly compared cum 
rebus magnis et arduis. But the great- 
ness of the undertaking is sufficiently 
represented by the second parable: the 
first emblem may be allowed to be less 
ambitious and more within the reach of 
ordinary mortals. A tower of observa- 
tion in a vineyard (Mt. xxi. 33) or for 
refuge in danger, or for ornament in a 
garden may be thought of.—xa@ioas: 
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thy Samdvyny, eb exer Ta mpds! dwapticpdy ; 


e here only O€vTos adTod Oepedtov, Kat 
in N.T. 
(bis). 


&vOpwros Hptato oikodopety, Kat odK toxucev éxtehéoat. 


KATA AOYKAN 


XIV. 29—35. 


29. tva prwore 
ph loxtovtos *éxtehéoar, waves ot 


Gewpodvres Aptwvrar eumailew adtd,? 30. héyortes, “Ott obtos 6 


31. "H tis 


f here only Baciheds topeuduevos fcupBadetv érépw Bacrret® eis méhepov obxt 


in N.T. 


insense KaOicas mpatov Boudedetar* et Suvatds éorw év Seka xidcdow 


of fighting. 


dwavticar® 1H perd elxoor yididdwv épxopérw em’ adrdv ; 


32. 


Sé piye, Ere adtod wéppw dvros, mpecPelav dmooteihas épwrd 74.8 


Tpos elpyyvyy. 


33. odtws ody mas €& Spay, bs odk dmordccetas 


a lol , 
maou Tos €autod Smdpxoucw, of Suvarat pou elvar? palyris. 


34. Kaddv® rd Gdas?: édv 8€!9 73 Ghas® pwparf, év tin dptuby- 


getot; 35. ouTe eis yay, oUre eis Kompiav eUOerdy ot: éfw 


BdddXoucw atts. 


1 For ta wpos BDLR 225 have simply ets. 


33 
‘O éxav Gra dkovew dkoveTo. 


2 aute eum. in SABLX al. 


3 erepw Bac. ovpB. in NABDLRX 33, 157 al. 
4So in D; BovAevoerat in $B codd. vet. Lat. (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 So in L al. 


6 B omits ta and reads ets. 
els YJ. Ta Tpos in marg.). 


T ewvat pov in NBLR. 
9 adas in BLR unc. and minuse. pl. 
10 cav Se kat in NBDLX al. 


the attitude appropriate to deliberate, 
leisurely consideration.—Samdvyyv, the 
cost, here only in N.T.—el éyec eis 4., if 
he has what is necessary for (ra 8éovTa 
understood).—awaptiopdv = for comple- 
tion, here only in N.T. and in Dion. 
Halic.; condemned by Phryn., p. 447. 
Cf. é&npricpévos in 2 Tim. ili, 17,—Ver. 
29. épmatfery, to mock; an unfinished 
tower is specially ridiculous: height is 
essential.—otros, etc., this man, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ this ’’ stands for a proper 
name. ‘Vulgo ponunt N. N.,”’ Bengel. 
Jesus here appeals with characteristic 
tact to one of the most sensitive feel- 
ings of human nature—shrinking from 
ridicule. Who would care to be spoken 
of all his days as the man who com- 
menced a tower and could not finish it? 

Vv. 31-33. The king going to fight. 
This is the affair of the few, a parable to 
be laid to heart by men aspiring to, or. 
capable of, a grand career.—ovpPadciv 
eis wéAepov, to encounter in war (R.V.). 
or perhaps better ‘to fight a battle” 
(Field, Ot. Nor.). méAepov is so rendered 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 8, Rev. ix. 9, in A.V. 
(altered in R.V. into “war *) 0m) In 
Homer the idea of battle prevails, but in 


vmavt. in NABDRXA 1, 33, 69, 346. 
$8 omits ta and reads pos (W.H. wpog in text with 


8 Add ovy to kadkov NBLX 6g al. 
ND have ada (Tisch.). 


later writers that of war.—év &€xa, in, 
with, in the position of one who has 
only 10,000 soldiers at comma d.—pera 
eixoot: to beat 20,000 with 10,000 is 
possible, but it is an unlikely event: 
the chances are against the king with 
the smaller force, and the case manifestly 
calls for deliberation. The implied truth 
is that the disciple engages in a very un- 
equal conflict. Cf. St. Paul, ‘‘we 
wrestle against principalities,” etc., Eph. 
vi. 12. A reference in this parable to 
the relations between Herod Antipas (the 
‘fox’’) and Aretas, his father-in-law, 
is possible (Holtzmann, H. C.).—Ver. 
33 gives the applicatio of the parable. 
Hofmann, Keil, and Hahn divide the 
sentence into two, utting a full stop 
after tpa@v and rendering: ‘So then 
every one of you! (do the same thing, 
i.e. consider). He who does not re- 
nounce all he hath is not able to be a 
disciple of mine.”’ This is very effective; 
it may have been what Jesus actually 
said; but it is hardly how Lk. reports 
His words. Ha he meant the sentence 
to be read so Je would have put yap 
after 6s. He runs the two supposed 
sentences into one, and so the counsel 
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XV. 1. *HEAN 8 éyyiLovres attG! mdvres of TeASvar Kal of 


Gpaptwdot, dkovew adtod. 


Kal ob ypappareis, Myovtes, ““Ort obtos Guaptwrods »mpoodexerat, ii. a 


1 avrw cyy- in SAB. D has eyy. a 
to deliberate is left out or latent in the 
requirement of renunciation, which is the 
reason for deliberation. 

Vv. 34-35. The saying concerning 
salt (Mt. v. 13, Mk. ix. 50). This logion 
may have been repeatedly uttered by 
Jesus, but it does not seem to be 
so appropriate here as in its place in 
Mk. In this place the salt appears to 
denote disciples and the idea to be: 
genuine disciples are an excellent thing, 
valuable as salt to a corrupt world, but 
spurious disciples are as utterly worth- 
less as salt which has lost its savour.— 
Ver. 35. ovte cis yiv ote cis kompiav, 
neither for land nor for dung (is it fit, 
evOeroy as in ix. 62). The idea seems to 
be that savourless salt is neither earth 
nor manure.—t&w is emphatic = out 
they cast it, as worthless, good for 
nothing, mere refuse, a waste substance. 
CHAPTER XV. PARABLES TEACHING 
THE JOY OF FINDING THINGS LOST. 
Nothing is gained by insisting anxiously 
on historical connection here. The in- 
troduction of these beautiful parables of 
grace at this point is a matter of tact 
rather than of temporal sequence, so far 
as the conscious motive of the evangelist 
is concerned. They are brought in asa 
set-off to the severe discourse in the 
closing section of the previous chapter, 
in which Jesus seems to assume a re- 
pellent attitude towards those who 
desired to follow Him. Here, in happy 
contrast, He appears as One who 
graciously received the sinful, regardless 
of unfavourable comments. The parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 
the Lost Son are here given as a self- 
defence of Jesus against Pharisaic fault- 
finding. Whether they were first spoken 
in that connection, or uttered in that 
connection alone, cannot be determined. 
So far as their main drift is concerned 
they might have been spoken to any 
audience; to critical Pharisees, to 
disciples (the first is given in Mt. xviii. 
12-14 as spoken to the Twelve), to 
synagogue audiences, or to a gathering 
of publicans and sinners like that in 
Capernaum (Lk. v. 29-32) ; controversial, 
didactic, or evangelic, as the case might 
be. Quite possibly the original setting 
of these parables was a synagogue dis- 


Ch. xix. 9. 


\ A a 
2. kal “SteydyyuLov of? aprcator b Rom. xvi. 


hil, 


Ioure >. in WBDL. 


course, or better still the address to the 
Capernaum gathering. That they are 
all three authentic utterances of Jesus 
need not be doubted. The first has 
synoptical attestation, being found in 
Mt. also; the second has value only as a 
supplement to the first, and was hardly 
worth inventing as an _ independent 
parable; the third is too good to have 
been an invention by Lk. or any other 
person, and can only have proceeded 
from the great Master. Wendt (L. J.) 
accepts all three as authentic, and taken 
from the Logia of Mt. 

Vv. 1, 2. Historic introduction,— 
joav éyyilovres: either were in the act 
of approaching Jesus at a given time 
(Meyer), or were in the habit of doing 
so, The position of air@ before 
éyyiCovres in QB favours the latter 
(Schanz). On the other hand, it is not 
improbable that the reference is to the 
Capernaum gathering. We may have 
here, in fact, another version of that 
story taken from the Logia, the occasion 
slightly described, the words spoken 
carefully reported. In that case we may 
take waves following somewhat strictly, 
and not as a mere exaggeration of the 
evangelist’s. There were many at the 
feast, The aim was to have all the out- 
casts of the town present (vide on Mt. 
ix. 9-13). True, they came to feast 
according to the other report, whereas 
here stress is laid on the hearing 
(dxovew). The festive feature is referred 
to in the complaint of the Pharisees 
(cvveoOie., ver. 2), Of course there 
would be hearing as well as eating, and 
probably what the guests heard was just 
these same parables in slightly different 
form. In that case they served first as a 
gospel and then as an apologia.—Ver. 2. 
Sueydyyufov: the 814 conveys the idea of 
a general pervasive murmuring. This is 
probably not an instance illustrating 
Hermann’s remark (ad Viger., p. 856) 
that this preposition in compound verbs 
often adds the notion of striving 
(Siamtvewv, certare bibendo).—ot re %.: 
the re (NS§BL) binds Pharisees and scribes 
together as one: as close a corporation 
as ‘“‘publicans and sinners” (equivalent 
to “sinners” in their conception, 
Gpaprwdovs, ver. 2). Note the order, 
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3. Elwe Sé mpds adtods thy wapaBohip 


Cor. v.11. TadTyv, Aéywr, 4. “Tis dvOpwwos ef Spay éxwv exarév mpdBara. 


Gal. ii. x2. 


€pyjpeo, Kat mopedetar emt Td darohwdds, Ews eUpy adtd; 5. 


“kat d&roddoas év €§ adtav,! ob katadelre: Ta evvevnKovtaewvea év TH 
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eipdv émtiOnow éml rods dpous Eautod? xalpwv, 6. kat éhOdw eis 


Tov otkov, cuykadet Tods pidous Kal tods yelrovas, Aéywy adtois, 


Luyxdpyté por, Sr. eSpoy 73 mpéBardv pou 7d dtrohwhés. 
dpiv, Gt. oUTw xapa eotar év TH odpavd 


7- héyw 


3 émt évi duaptwh@ pera- 


A , 
voodvtt, H emt évvevnxovraevvéa, Sixalois, otreves 08 xpetav Exoucr 


1 For ev e£ a. NBD 1, 60 al. have e& avrwv ev. 
4 The texts are divided between eavrov (AEMA, etc.) and avrov(${BDL: Tisch., 


W.H.). 
3 ev 7. ovpavw eorat in NBL 33, 157. 


Pharisees and scribes; usually the other 
way. Pharisees answers tosinners, scribes 
to publicans; the two extremes in charac- 
ter andcalling: the holiest and unholiest; 
the most reputable and the most disreput- 
able occupations. And Jesus preferred 
the baser group !—7mpooSéxerat, receives, 
admits to His presence; instead of re- 
pelling with involuntary loathing.—Kat 
ovveoGier: not only admits but also eats 
with them. That was the main surprise 
and offence, and therefore just the thing 
done, because the thing which, while 
offending the Pharisees, would certainly 
gain the “sinners”. Jesus did what the 
reputedly good would not do, so winning 


their trust. 

Vv. 3-7. The first parable (cf. Mt. 
xviii. 12-14),—Ver. 3. Thy mapaB. 
Tavryv: the phrase covers the second 
parable (Lost Coin) as well as the first. 


The two are regarded as virtually one, ' 


the second a duplicate with slight varia- 
tions.—Ver. 4. é&§ tpav, what man of 
you, Even the Pharisees and scribes 
would so act in temporal affairs. Every 
human being knows the joy of finding 
things lost. It is only in religion that 
men lose the scent of simple universal 
truths.—éxatév wp.: a hundred a con- 
siderable number, making one by com- 
parison insignificant. The owner, one 
would say, can afford to lose a single 
erring sheep. Yet not so judges the 
owner himself, any owner. Losing only 
one (&& atrdv év) he takes immediate 
steps to recover it.—év +] épyjpy, in the 
untilled, untenced pasture land; but of 
course not so as to run the risk of losing 
the whole flock: it is left under the care 
.of an assistant, the master taking the 
more arduous task to himself.—émt after 
wopeverat indicates not only direction 
but aim; goeth after in order to find. 


(Schanz; Kypke remarks that éml with 
verbs of going or sending often indicates 
**scopum itionis’’ and is usually pre- 
fixed to the thing sought. Similarly 
Pricaeus.)—€ws etpy: the search not 
perfunctory, but thorough; goes on till 
the lost one be found, if that be possible. 
—Ver. 5. émitlOnow, etc., he places 
the found one on his shoulders; not in 
affection merely or in the exuberance of 
his joy, but from necessity. He must 
carry the sheep. It cannot walk, can 
only “ stand where it stands and lie where 
it lies” (Koetsveld). This feature, pro- 
bable in natural life, is true to the 
spiritual. Such was the condition of the 
mass of Jews in Christ’s time (Mt. ix, 
36, ef. “ when we were without strength,” 
Rom. v. 6).—yalpwv:; the carrying 
necessary, but not done with a grudge, 
rather gladly ; not merely for love of the 
beast, but in joy that a thing lost has 
been found, making the burden, in spite 
of the long way, light. He is a very 
poor shepherd that does not bear the 
sheep that stands still, unable to walk 
(vide Zech. xi, 16, margin).—Ver. 6. 
ovykahet: the point here is not the 
formal invitation of neighbours ‘to sym- 
pathise, but the confident expectation that 
they will. That they do is taken for 
granted. Sympathy from neighbours 
and friends of the same occupation, 
fellow-shepherds, a matter of course in 
such a case. This trait hit the Pharisees, 
and may have been added to the original 
parable for their special benefit.—Ver. 7. 
év +@ ovpave, in heaven, that is, in the 
heart of God. Heaven is a synonym for 
God in vv. 18 and 21.—% = more than, 
as if wAdov had preceded, so often in 


N.T. and in Sept. = Hebrew (7, The 
comparison in the moral sphere is bold, 
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Spaxpiy hv darddeca. 


9. Kat edpodca cuyxadeitar? tase here only 
didas kai tds? yeitovas, Aéyouca, Luyydpyté pot, St. edpov tip 


in N.T 


10. odtw, Aéyw Spiv, xapa yivera: * évdmov 


tav dyyAwy Tod Ocod em evi duaptwdG petavoodv7.” 


1 For orov SBLX al. have ov (W.H.). D has simply ews. 
2Soin D. ovveade in SBKLXA al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 KSBL omit this second ras. 


but the principle holds true there as in 
the natural sphere, even if the ninety- 
nine be truly righteous men needing no 
repentance. It 1s rational to have 
peculiar joy over a sinner repenting, 
therefore God has it, therefore Christ 
might have it. This saying is the third 
great word of Christ’s apology for loving 
the sinful. For the other two vide on 
Mt. ix. 9-13 and Lk. vii. 36-50. 

Vv. 8-10. The second parable, a pen- 
dant to the first, spoken possibly to the 
Capernaum gathering to bring the ex- 
perience of joy found in things lost home 

to the poorest present. As spoken to 
Pharisees it is intended to exemplify the 
principle by a lost object as insigni- 
ficant in value as a publican or a sinner 
was in their esteem. A sheep, though 
one of a hundred, was a comparatively 
precious object. A drachma was a piece 
of money of inconsiderable value, yet of 
value to a poor woman who owned only 
ten drachmas in all; its finding therefore 
a source of keen joy to her.—Ver. 8. 
Gwre. X., lights alamp. The verb used 
in this sense in N.T. only in Lk. No 
windows in the dwellings of the poor: 
a lamp must be lighted for the search, 
unless indeed there be one always burn- 
ing on the stand.—eapot: colloquial and 
vulgar for watpet, vede on Mt. xii, 44.— 
tyret émipedas: the emphasis in this 
parable lies on the seeking —Gareu, 
capot, {nret; in the Lost Sheep on the 
carrying home of the found object of 
quest.—Ver. 9. ovykadel: this calling 
together of friends and neighbours (femi- 
nine in this case, ras ¢. kal Tas y-) pe- 
culiarly natural in the case of a woman; 
hence perhaps the reading of T.R., ovy- 
xaXeirat, the middle being more subjec- 
tive. The finding would appeal specially 
to feminine sympathies, ifthe lostdrachma 
was not part of a hoard to meet some 
debt, but belonged to a string of coins 
worn aS an ornament round the head, 
then as now, by married women in the 


4 ywerat xapa in RBLX 33. 


East, as Tristram suggests (Eastern Cus- 
toms in Bible Lands, p. 76). This view, 
favoured by Farrar, is ignored by most 
commentators.—Ver. 10 repeats the 
moral of ver. 7, but without comparison 
which, with a smaller number, would 
only weaken the effect.—évomiov tav 
ayyAov +. @.: the angels may be referred 
to as the neighbours of God, whose joy 
they witness and share, Wendt (L. F., 
i., 141) suggests that Luke uses the ex- 
pression to avoid anthropopathism, and 
because God has no neighbours. 

Vv. 11-32. The third parable, rather 
an example than a parable illustrating by 
an imaginary case the joy of recovering 
a lost human being. In this case care is 
taken to describe what loss means in the 
sphere of human life. The interest in 
the lost now appropriately takes the form 
of eager longing and patient waiting for 
the return of the erring one, that there 
may be room for describing the repent- 
ance referred to in vv. 7 and 10, which 
is the motive for the return. Also in the 
moral sphere the subject of the finding 
cannot be purely passive: there must be 
self-recovery to give ethical value to the 
event. A sinning man cannot be brought 
back to God like a straying sheep to the 
fold. Hence the beautiful picture of the 
sin, the misery, the penitent reflections, 
and the return of the prodigal peculiar to 
this parable. It is not mere scene-paint- 
ing. It is meant to show how vastly 
higher is the significance of the terms 
“Jost” and “found” in the human sphere, 
justifying increased interest in the find- 
ing, and so showing the utter unreason- 
ableness of the fault-finding directed 
against Jesus for His efforts to win to 
goodness the publicans and sinners, Jee 
sus thereby said in effect: You blame in 
me a joy which is universal, that of 
finding the lost, and which ought to be 
greater in the case of human beings just 
because it is a man that is found and not 
a beast. Does not the story as I tell it 
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f1 Cor. xii. Kat! *Svethey adtois ray Biov. 
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I. 


H A 
kat éxet Stecxdpmice Thy odciav abtod, Lavy dodrus. 


13. kal pet od moddds tpépas 


14. Satravy- 


gavtos S€ adtod mdvta, éyévero hipds ioxupds? Kard thy xdpay 


éxetvyy, kal attds Hpfato botepeioOat. 


15. Kal mopeulels €xohhrOy 


LG AuTOV THs xa éxelyns* Kat emep ey attov eis Tous 
évi tv TodttOv Tis xdpas exelyns: Kal ere 


dypods adtod Bookew Xolpous. 


g here only 
Le Ne 
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in ver. 19. ato. 


, 
16. kat éreOuper yepioar Thy kodiav 


~ 4 
adtod ® dad * tOv © kepatiwvy dy oOvov ot xotpor- Kal oudels ediSou 
17. Eis éaurév S€ éhOdy etre,5 Mécor * picbior rod matpds 


1 For kat (SD, Tisch.) BL cop. have o 8 (W.H.). 


2 oxvpa in SABDL 1, 33, 131. 
Syepioar.. . 


avrov in APQXTAAN, etc., codd. vet. Lat. vulg. syr. (Peshito) 


sin. (Tisch.). xopraoOyvat in $BDLR minusc. de f syr. cur. (R.V., W.H., text). 


4 ex in texts which have yoptac@nvat. 
5 SSBL 13, 69 al. have ey. 


rebuke your cynicism and melt your 
hearts? Yet such things are happening 
among these publicans and sinners you 
despise, every day. 

Vv. 11-13. The case put. So viovs: 
two sons of different dispositions here as 
in Mt. xxi. 28-31, but there is no further 
connection between the two parables. 
There is no reason for regarding Lk.’s 
parable as an allegorical expansion of 
Mt.’s Two Sons (Holtzmann in H, C.).— 
Ver. 12. 6 vewrepos, the younger, with 
a certain fitness made to play the foolish 
part. The position of an elder son pre- 
sents more motives to steadiness.—rd 
émiBddXov pépos, the portion falling or 
belonging to, the verb occurs in this sense 
in late authors (here only in N.T.), The 
portion of the younger when there were 
two sons would be one third, the right of 
the first-born being two portions (Deut. 
xxi. 17).—8veiAev: the father complies, 
not as bound, but he must do it in the 
parable that the story may go on.—Bloy 
=ovglay, asin Mk. xii. 44, Lk. viii. 43.— 
Ver. 13. per’ ov wodhas fpdpas: to be 
joined to aweSyjpnoev: he went away as 
soon as possible, when he had had time 
to realise his property, in haste to escape 
into wild liberty or licence.—paxpdv: the 
farther away the better.—dodrws (a pr. 
and odfw, here only in N.T.), insalvably ; 
the process of reckless waste, free rein 
given to every passion, must go on till 
nothing is left. This is what undis- 
ciplined freedom comes to, 


Vv. 14-19. The crisis: recklessness 
leads to misery and misery prompts re- 
flection.— Ver. 14. Ads, a famine, an 
accident fitting into the moral history otf 
the prodigal ; not a violent supposition; 
such correspondences between the physi- 
cal and moral worlds do occur, and there 
is a Providence in them.—ioxvpa: the 
most probable reading if only because 
Auysds is feminine only in Doric and late 
Greek usage.—torepeiofat: the result 
of wastefulness and prevalent dearth com- 
bined is dire want. What is to be done? 
Return home? Not yet; that the last 
shift.—Ver. 15. éxoAAyOy, he attached 
himself (pass. with mid. sense). The 
citizen of the far country did not want 
him, it is no time for employing super- 
fluous hands, but he suffered the wretch 
to have his way in good-natured pity.— 
Béokeww xolpous: the lowest occupation, 
a poor-paid pagan drudge; the position 
of the publicans glanced at.—Ver. 16, 
éreOvpet, etc., he was fain to fill his belly 
with the horn-shaped pods of the carob- 
tree. The point is that he was so poorly 
fed by his new master (who felt the pinch 
of hard times, and on whom he had small 
claim) that to get a good meal of any- 
thing, even swine’s food, was a treat. 
yeploat 7. «., though realistic, is redeemed 
from vulgarity by the dire distress of the 
quondam voluptuary. Anything to fill 
the aching void within !—ovSels é8{Sov, 
no one was giving him: this his ex- 
perience from day to day and week 
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Tov odpavdy kal évdmidy gous 19. Kal® odxére eipl détos KAnOivas 
vids cou toinady pe ds eva Tay probiwy gov. 
WAOe mpds Tov tatépa EauTod. 


20. kal dvactas 
“Ere S€ adtod paxpay diéxovTos, 
eidev adtov 6 wathp adtod, kal éomayxvioby, Kat Spapdv émérecev 
él tov tpdxndov adtod, Kal Katepidnoey adtdv. 21. ete S€ abt 
& uids,* Mdrep, jpaptov eis tov odpavdv Kat évamidy cou, Kai® 
obkért eipl aéios KAnOivat uids cou. 22. Ete S¢ 6 warhp mpds 
tods Sovdous adtod, “Egevéyxate’ thy otohty thy mpdryy, Kal 


évBuoate attéy, kat Sére SaxtUAtov eis Thy xetpa adTod, Kat brodH- 
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1So in SDL, etc. (Tisch.). meptoaevovrat in ABP 1, 94 (W.H.). 


2 After Auso NBL have wde. 
40 vos before avtw in BL 1, 131 al. 


3 Omit kat S$ABDL and many others, 
5 «at omitted here also in ABDL, etc. 


© S3BD add roingov pe ws eva Tov piodiwv cov (W.H. brackets). Vide below. 


T WBL prefix the expressive taxv (D taxews) and omit rqv before eroAny. 


toweek. Giving what? Not the pods, as 
many think, these he would take without 
leave, but anything better. His master 
gave him little—famine rations, and no 
other kind soul made up for the lack. 
Neither food nor love abounded in that 
country. So there was nothing for it 
but swine’s food or semi-starvation—or 
home !—Ver. 17. eis éavtdv Pov = 
either, realising the situation; or, coming 
to his true self, his sane mind (for the use 
of this phrase vide Kypke, Observ.). Per- 
haps both ideas are intended. Heat last 
understood there was no hope for him 
there, and, reduced to despair, the 
human, the filial, the thought of home 
and father revived in the poor wretch.— 
WEpLOEVOVTAL : passive, with gen. of the 
thing; here only in N.T.=are provided to 
excess, have more given them than they 
can use.—Ver. 18. davaoras: a bright 
hope gives energy to the starving man; 
home! Said, done, but the motive is not 
high. It is simply the last resource of a 
desperate man. He will go home and 
confess his fault, and so, he hopes, get at 
least a hireling’s fare. Well to be brought 
out of that land, under home influences, 
by any motive. It is in the right direc- 
tion, Yet though bread is as yet the 
supreme consideration, foretokens of true 
ethical repentance appear in the premedi- 
tated speech :—Mdrep: some sense of the 
' claims that long-disused word implies— 
Hjpaprov, I erred; perception that the 
whole past has been a mistake and folly 
—els Toy ovpavdv, against heaven, God 


—tvomidy vou, in thy sight, in thy judg- 
ment (Hahn)—he knows quite well 
what his father must think of his con- 
duct; what a fool he must think him 
(Ps. Ixxiii, 22)—ovdnért eipl, etc. (ver. 
19), fully conscious that he has forfeited 
all filial claims. The omission of Kat 
suits the emotional mood. 

Vv. 20-24. Return and reception.— 
HAGev, etc., he came to his father; no 
details about the journey, the fact simply 
stated, the interest now centring in the 
action of the father, exemplifying the joy 
of a parent in finding a lost son, which 
is carefully and exquisitely described in 
four graphic touches—eldev: first recog- 
nition at a distance, implying, if not a 
habit of looking for the lost one (Gobel, 
Schanz, etc.), at least a vision sharpened 
by love—éomAayxvio#y: instant pity 
awakened by the woful plight of the 
returning one manifest in feeble step, 
ragged raiment possibly also visible— 
Spapov, running, in the excitement and 
impatience of love, regardless of Eastern 
dignity and the pace safe for advancing 
years—katediinoev: kissing fervently 
and frequently the son folded in his arms 
(cf. Mt. xxvi. 49, Lk. vii. 38, 45). All 
signs these of a love ready to do anything 
to recover the lost, to search for him to 
the world’s end, if that had been fitting 
or likely to gain the end.—Ver. 21. The 
son repeats his premeditated speech, with 
or without the last clause; probably with 
it, as part of a well-conned lesson, re- 
peated half mechanically, yet not insin- 
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i here, three pata eis Tos médag* 23. Kat évéynavtes! tov pdcxov Td ‘ ovreuToy 


times. 


edppaiverBar. 


Ovcate, Kal paydvres ebppavOGpnev* 24. Ste obTos 6 vids pou vexpds 
jv, Kat dvélnoe> Kat darokwdas Fv,? nat edpébn. 
25. "Hy Sé 6 vids adtod 5 mpecBUtepos év dypd> 


Kai 7pfavto 


4 A 
hers oe kal &s épxdpevos Hyytoe TH oiKla, jxouge ! cupnpwvias kat * xopav- 
ak! ~ A , 
khere only 26, kat Tpookaherduevos Eva tov tmalidwy aitod,® éruvOdvero ti* 
ip 


ed> 


” a 
€iyn Tata. 


27. 6 8é elmev abtG, “Ore 6 Gdedpds cou Ket Kat 


€Oucev 6 watyp cou tov pdécxov Tov atteuTéy, Sti Gytaivovta aitdy 


dméhaBev. 


1 hepete in S$ BLRX, more suitable to emotional speech. 
2 For kat am. nv BL have nv a. without kat, which D also omits. 


8 Omit avrov all uncials. 


5 For o ovwy NABDLRX 1, 33 al. have o Se. 


cerely—as if to say: I don’t deserve this, 
I came expecting at most a hireling’s 
treatment in food and otherwise, I should 
be ashamed to be anything higher.—Ver. 
22. Sovdovs: their presence conceivable, 
the father’s running and the meeting 
noticed and reported by some one, so 
soon drawing a crowd to the spot, or to 
meet the two on the way to the house. 
To them the father gives directions which 
are his response to the son’s proposed 
self-degradation. He shall not be their 
fellow, they shall serve him by acts sym- 
bolic of reinstatement in sonship.—ray3, 
quick! a most probable reading (§9BL), 
and a most natural exclamation; obliter- 
ate the traces of a wretched past as soon 
as possible; off with these rags! fetch 
robes worthy of my son, dressed in his 
best as on a gala day.—ééevéynare, bring 
from the house—orohiv t. wpdryy, the 
first robe, not in time, formerly worn 
(Theophy.), but in quality; cf. the second 
chariot, Gen, xli. 43 (currus secundus, 
Bengel).—SaxrvAvov (here only in N.T.): 
no epithet attached, golden, e.g. (Wolff, 
golden ring for sons, tyon ring for slaves) ; 
that it would be a ring of distinction 
goes without saying.—imoSijpara, shoes; 
needed—he is barefoot and footsore ; and 
worn by sons, not by slaves. Robe, ring, 
shoes: all symbols of filial state.—Ver. 
23. Tov pécxov Tov otevtév: always 
one fattening for high-tides; could not 
be used on a better occasion.—Ver. 24: 
reason for making this a festive day.— 
ovTos, etc.: the father formally calls him 
his son, partly by way of recognition, and 
partly to introduce him to the attendants 
in case they might not know him,—ver- 
pos, dead, ethically ? or as good as dead? 
the latter more probable in a speech to 


28. ’Qpyicty 8é, Kat obk HOcdev eicedOciv. 6 obv® 
47 av in B al. (W.H.), 
slaves.—érrohwdds, lost; his where- 


abouts unknown, one reason among 
others why there was no search, as in 
the case of the sheep and the coin. 

Vv. 25-32. The elder son, who plays 
the ignoble part of wet blanket on this 
glad day, and represents the Pharisees in 
their chilling attitude towards the mission 
in behalf of the publicans and sinners.— 
Ver. 25. év dyp@, on the farm; of course 
there every day, doing his duty, a most 
correct, exemplary man, only in his wis- 
dom and virtue so cold and merciless 
towards men of another sort. Being at 
his work he is ignorant of what has 
happened; the arrival and what followed. 
—épxépevos, coming home after the day’s 
work is over, when the merriment is in 
full swing, with song and dance filling 
the air.—Ver. 26. i av ein ratra, not 
contemptuous, ‘‘ what all this was about” 
(Farrar, C. G. T.), but with the puzzled 
air of a man in the dark and surprised = 
what does this mean?—Ver. 27. In 
simple language the servant briefly ex- 
plains the situation, showing in his words 
neither sympathy nor, still less, the re- 
verse, as Hofmann thinks.—ty.atvovra, 
in good health; home again and well, 
that is the whole case as he knows it; 
no thought in his mind of a tragic career 
culminating in repentance, or if he has 
any suspicion he keeps it to himself; 
thoroughly true to nature this.—Ver. 
28. dpyicGy, he was angry, a very 
slight description of his state of mind 
into which various bad feelings would 
enter: disgust, chagrin that all this merri- 
ment had been going on for hours and 
they had not thought it worth while to 
let him know—an impolitic oversight; a 
sense of wrong and general unfair treat- 


 23—32. 
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29. & 8€ daoxpiOels etre 


T® watpi,’ *ISou, togaita rn Sovdedw cor, kal odSdmote évTodHy 
cou TapHAPov, Kat enol obddmote ESwxas Epipoy,? iva peta TOV hidwv 


pou edppav0a. 


30. Ste Bé 6 vids Gov obros 6 Katapaydy cou Tév 


, ~ al 
Biov peta mopvav® AdOev, Cucas abtd Tv pdoxov Tov ovreuTdv.* 
31. 6 8é elev add, Téxvov, od mévtote per épod el, kal mdyta TO 


éua od éotuv. 


32. edppavOFvar Sé Kal xaphvar Eder, dtr 6 GSeApds 


gou citos vexpds Fv, cai dvélnoe®- Kal drowhds Hv,° kat ebpeby.” 


1 BD add avrov (W.H.), wanting in many copies (Tisch.). 


2B has eptdvovy (W.H. marg.). 


8 rev mop. in ADL (W.H. marg.). wopvev in NB (Tisch., W.H., text), 
4 rov ot. pooxov for T. poo Tt. owt. in $BDLQR. 


5 efnoev in SBLRA. T.R. =D, etc. 


6 For wat avon. Hv WDX 1, 13, 69, etc., 


have simply amoAwdws ; with these BLR 


omit yy but retain kat before atoX. (Tisch. has amok., W.H., kat atrol.). 


ment of which this particular neglect was 
but a specimen.—é 82 warip, etc.: the 
father goes out and presses him to come 
in, very properly; but why not send for 
him at once that he might stop working 
on the farm and join in the feasting and 
dancing on that glad day? Did they all 
fear he would spoil the sport and act 
accordingly? The elder son has got a 
chance to complain, and he makes the 
most of it in his bitter speech to his 
father.—Ver. 29. €pidov, a kid, not to 
speak of the fatted calf.—pera tav dirwv 
pen he would have been content if there 

ad been any room made for the festive 
element in his life, with a modest meeting 
with his. own friends, not to speak of a 
grand family demonstration like this. 
But no, there was nothing but work and 
drudgery for him.—Ver. 30. otros: con- 
temptuous, this precious son of yours.— 
peta mopvev; hard, merciless judgment ; 
the worst said and in the coarsest way. 
How did he know? He did not know; 
had no information, jumped at con- 
clusions. That the manner of his kind, 
who shirk work and go away to enjoy 
themselves.— Vv. 31, 32. The father 
answers meekly, apologetically, as if 
conscious that the elder son had some 
right to complain, and content to justify 
himself for celebrating the younger son’s 
return with a feast; not a word of re- 
taliation, This is natural in the story, 
and it also fits well into the aim of the 
parable, which is to illustrate the joy of 
finding the lost. It would serve no pur- 

ose in that connection to disparage the 
object of the lesser joy. There is peculiar 


joy over one sinner repenting even though 
the ninety-nine be truly righteous, and 
over a prodigal returned even though the 
elder brother be a most exemplary, blame- 
less, dutiful son. 

CuHarPTeR XVI. Two ADDITIONAL 
PARABLES ON THE RIGHT USE OF 
WEALTH. ‘These two parables, the un- 
just steward and Dives, bear such a 
foreign aspect when compared with the 
general body of Christ’s teaching as to 
give rise to a doubt whether they have © 
any claim to a place in an authentic 
record of His sayings. One at first won- 
ders at finding them in such company, 
forming with the preceding three a group 
of five. Yet Luke had evidently no sense 
of their incongruity, for he passes from 
the three to the two as if they were of 
kindred import (@Aeye 8& wat). Doubt- 
less they appealed to his social bias by 
the sympathy they betray for the poor 
(cf. vi. 20, xi. 41), which has gained for 
them a place among the so-called Ebion- 
itic sections of Luke’s Gospel (vide Holtz- 
manninH.C.). In favour of the authen- 
ticity of the first of the two parables is 
its apparently low ethical tone which has 
been such a stumbling-block to commen- 
tators. Who but Jesus would have had 
the courage to extract a lesson of wisdom 
from conduct like that of the unright- 
eous steward? The literary grace of the 
second claims for it the same origin and 
author. 

Vv. 1-7. The parable of the unjust 
steward,—Ver. 1. @deye 82 wal: the 
same formula of transition as in xiv. 12. 
The wat connects with @Aeye, not with 
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XVI. 1. "EAEFE 82 nal mpds tods pabytds abrod,} "AvOpwrds 
Tis iv WAovatos, Ss elyev oixovdpuov “Kal odtos SieBAHOn adtG ds 


SiackoptiLwy ta Sadpyovta adtod. 
aitd, Ti todTo dKxodw tept aod ; 
gous oF yip Surjon? Er. oikovopeiv. 
oikovdpos, Ti roujow, St. 6 Kuptids pou *ddatpeirar Thy oikovopiay 


a Rom. xi. 
27 (mid.) ae 
am épo0 ; 


oxdatew obk loxdw, émattetv aicydvopar. 


2. Kal dwvicas avtov elrrev 
&méS0g tov Adyor Tis cikovoptas 
3. Ele 8€ év éautd 6 


4. Eyvev Th 


~ ~ , 
moujow, iva, Stay petactala® ris oikovopias, Séfwvrai pe eis Tods 


» 2A 4 
OLKOUS GAUTWY. 


5. Kai mpooxaheodpevos Eva Exactoy TOY xpEew- 


geihetav tod Kupiou éautod, Eheye TH wpdTw, Médcov Spethes 7H 


1 Omit avrov NBDLR. 


2 So in L and many others; $$BDP have 8uvy, 
8 SBD 1, 69 al. have ex after peraoraéw, 


“eavtwv in RBPRX. avtwv in DL. 


apos tT. paOmras, and points not to 
change of andience (disciples now, Phari- 
sees before) but to continued parabolic 
discourse.—pa0yras, disciples, quite 
general ; might mean the Twelve, or the 
larger crowd of followers (xiv. 25), or the 
publicans and sinners who came to Him 
(xv.1,so Schleiermacher, etc.).—SreBANOn, 
was accused, here only in N.T., often in 
classics and Sept.; construed with 
dative here; also with eis or mpds, with 
accusative. The verb implies always a 
hostile animus, often the accompaniment 
of false accusation, but not necessarily. 
Here the charge is assumed to be true.— 
@s Siackopmwifwv, as squandering, that 
the charge; how, by fraud or by ex- 
travagant living, not indicated; the one 
apt to lead to the other.—Ver. 2. rb 
wovro, etc. ti may be exclamatory = 
what! do I hear this of thee? or in- 
terrogatory: what is this that I hear of 
thee? the laconic phrase containing a 
combination of an interrogative with a 
relative clause.—rdév Adyov : the reference 
may be either to a final account previous 
to dismissal, already resolved on (so 
usually taken), or to an investigation into 
the truth or falsehood of the accusation 
= produce your books that I may judge 
for myself (so Hahn). The latter would 
be the reasonable course, but not 
necessarily the one taken by an eastern 
magnate, who might rush from absolute 
confidence to utter distrust without 
taking the trouble to inquire further. 
As the story runs, this seems to be what 
happened,—Ver. 3. elwe év &: a 
Hebraism, as in Mt. iii. 9, ix. 3. The 
steward deliberates on the situation. He 


sees that his master has decided against 
him, and considers what he is to do 
next, running rapidly over all possible 
schemes.—okamrtetv, émaiteiv: these 
two represent the alternatives for ths 
dismissed: manual labour and begging ; 
digging naturally chosen to represent the 
former as typical of agricultural labour, 
with which the steward’s position brought 
him much into contact (Lightfoot), But 
why these two only mentioned? Why 
not try to get another situation of the 
same kind? Because he feels that dis- 
missal in the circumstances means degra- 
dation. Who now would trust him ? 
émautetyv = mpooaiteity (Mk. x. 46, John 
ix. §).—Ver. 4. €yvwv: too weak to dig, 
too proud to beg, he hits upon a feasible 
scheme at last: I have it, 1 know now 
what to do.—é€yvwy is the dramatic or 
tragic aorist used in classics, chiefly in 
poetry and in dialogue. It gives greater 
vividness than the use of the present 
would.—8¢twvrat: his plan contemplates 
as its result reception of the degraded 
steward into their houses by people not 
named; probably the very people who 
accused him. Weare not to suppose 
that permanent residence in other 
people’s houses isin view. Something 
better may offer. The scheme pro- 
vides for the near future, helps to turn 
the next corner.—Ver. 5. éva éxacrov: 
he sees them one by one, not all 
together. These debtors might be 
farmers, who paid their rents in kind, or 
persons who had got supplies of goods 
from the master’s stores; which of the 
two of no consequence to the point of 
the parable.—ro@ wpwry, the first, in the 
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aitd, Adéat cou Td ypdupa,? Kal Kalicas Taxéws ypdipov mevTHKovTa. 
J. “Emerita érépw etre, 20 8€ mécov dheiders; ‘O Sé elmer, “Exatdv 


Képous aitou. 
SySojkovra. 


b , , A 
Ste >dpovipws eroinoev* Ste ot viol Tod aidvos TovTou ppovipdrepor 


1 For cat SABLR al. have o Se. 


Kat ® \éyer adtd, Adfar cou 7d ypdéupa,* Kat ypdipov 
8. Kal émyvecev 6 KUptos Tov oiKxovdpov THs ddukias, 


b here only 
in N.T. 


2 ra ypappara in $BDLR 1 (Tisch., W.H.). 
8 Omit xat BLR 13, 69 al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 Again ta ypoppata in SBDLR. 


parable = to one. Two cases mentioned, 
a first and a second (érépw), two, out of 
many; enough to exemplify the method. 
It is assumed that all would take ad- 
vantage of the unprincipled concession ; 
those who had accused him and those 
who had possibly been already favoured 
in a similar manner, bribed to speak well 
ofhim.—Ver.6. Ta ypappara: literally, 
the letters, then a written document; 
here a bill showing the amount of in- 
debtedness. The steward would have 
all the bills ready.—ypawov, write, i.e., 
write out a new bill with fifty in place of 
a hundred ; not merely change a hundred 
into fifty in the old bill.—raxéws, no 
time left for reflection—“ is this right ?” 
Some think that the knavery had come 
in before, and that fifty was the true 
‘amount. That might be, but the steward 
would keep the fact to himself. The 
‘debtors were to take it that this was a 
bond fide reduction of their just debt.— 
Ver. 7. éySoxKovra, eighty, a small re- 
duction as compared with the first. Was 
there not a risk of offence when the 
debtors began to compare notes? Not 
much; they would not look on it as 
mere arbitrariness or partiality, but as 
policy: variety would look more like a 
true account than uniformity. He had 
not merely to benefit them, but to put 
himself in as good a light as possible 
before his master. 

Vv. 8-13. Application of the parable. 
There is room for doubt whether ver. 8 
should form part of the parable (or at 
least as far as @povipus érolyncey), or the 
beginning of the application. In the 
one case 6 kvptos refers to the master of 
the steward, in the other to Jesus, who 
is often in narrative called Lord in Lk.’s 
Gospel. On the whole I now incline to 
the latter view (compare my Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ). It sins rather 
against natural probability to suppose 


the steward’s master acquainted with his 
new misconduct. The steward in his 
final statement, of course, put as fair a 
face as possible on matters, presenting 
what looked like a true account, so as to 
make it appear he was being unjustly 
dismissed, or even to induce the master 
to cancel his purpose to dismiss. And 
those who had got the benefit of his sharp 
practice were not likely to tell upon him, 
The master therefore may be supposed 
to be in the dark; it is the speaker of 
the parable who is in the secret. He 
praises the steward of iniquity, not for 
his iniquity (so Schleiermacher), but for 
his prudence in spite of iniquity. His 
unrighteousness is not glozed over, on 
the contrary it is strongly asserted: 
hence the phrase rév o. THs adixiag, 
which is stronger than 7. 0. Tov GdiKoy. 
Yet however bad he still acted wisely for 
himself in providing friends against the 
evil day. What follows—éri oi viol, 
etc.—applies the moral to the disciples = 
go ye and do likewise, with an implied 
hint that in this respect they are apt to 
come short. The counsel would be 
immoral if in the spiritual sphere it were 
impossible to imitate the steward’s 
prudence while keeping clear of his 
iniquity. In other words, it must be 
possible to make friends against the evil 
day by unobjectionable actions. The 
mere fact that the lesson of prudence is 
drawn from the life of an unprincipled 
man is no difficulty to any one who 
understands the nature of parabolic in- 
struction. The comparison between men 
of the world and the “sons of light” 
explains and apologises for the pro- 
cedure. If you want to know what 
prudent attention to self-interest means 
it is to men of the world you must look. 
Of course they show their wisdom suo 
more, in relation to men of their own 
kind, and in reierence «9 worldly matters 
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GBixos Kal €v wokhd Gbuxds éoti. 


13. Oddeis oikérns Sdvatat Suct Kupiors Soudedew- 7 yap Tov eva 
pioyjoer, Kal Tov Erepoy dyamycer* 4 évds dvOéterat, cal Tod érépou 


KaTappovycet. 


1 eavrows before motnoare in NBLR. 


ob Suvacbe Ged Soudevew kal papwvd.” 


2So in \caFPUTA, etc., latt. (vet. vulg.) several Fathers; *AB*DLRX syr. 
cur. sin. have exAury (Tisch., W.H., and modern editors generally). 


8 So in RADA al. verss. Fathers. BL have npetepov (W.H. text). 
4 Swoe vay in DLR 33 abc, etc. Basin T.R. 


(this the sense of cis +. yevedv, etc.). 
Show ye your wisdom in your way and 
in reference to your peculiar generation 
(eis tT. yevedv, etc., applicable to both 
parties) with equal zeal. : 
Ver.g. éyw: the use of the emphatic 
pronoun seems to involve that here 
begins the comment of Jesus on the 
parable, ver. 8 being spoken by the 
master and a part of the parable. But 
J. Weiss (in Meyer) views this verse as a 
second application put into the mouth of 
Jesus, but not spoken by Him, having 
for its author the compiler from whom 
Lk, borrowed (Feine’s Vork. Lukas). He 
finds in vv. 8-13 three distinct applica- 
tions, one by Jesus, ver. 8; one by the 
compiler of precanonical Lk., ver. 9 ; and 
one by Lk. himself, vv. 10-13. This 
analysis is plausible, and sennting as 
superseding the difficult problem of find- 
ing a connection between these sentences, 
viewed as the utterance of one Speaker, 
the Author of the parable. Ver. 9 ex- 
plicitly states what ver. 8 implies, that 
the prudence is to be shown in the wa 
of making friends.—didovs: the friends 
are not named, but the next parable 
throws light on that point. They are 
the poor, the Lazaruses whom Dives did 
not make friends of—to his loss, The 
counsel is to use wealth in doing kind- 
ness to the poor, and the implied doctrine 
that doing so will be to our eternal 
benefit. Both counsel and doctrine are 
held to apply even when wealth has been 
ill- gotten. Friends of value for the 
eternal world can be gained even by the 
mammon of unrighteousness. The more 


ill-gotten the more need to be redeemed 
by beneficent use; only care must be 
taken not to continue to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have where- 
with to do charitable deeds, a not un- 
common form of counterfeit philanthropy, 
which will not count in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The name for wealth here is 
very repulsive, seeming almost to imply 
that wealth per se is evil, though that 
Jesus did not teach.—éxAlay, when it 
(wealth) fails, as it must at death, The 
other reading, éxAlwnre (T.R.), means 
“when ye die,” so used in Gen. xxv. 
8.—alwviovs oxnvds, eternal tents, a 
poetic paradox = Paradise, the poor ye 
treated kindly there to welcome you! 
Believing it to be impossible that jesus 
could give advice practically suggesting 
the doing of evil that good might come, 
Bornemann conjectures that an od has 
fallen out before qwoujoere (fut.), giving 
as the real counsel: do not make, etc. 
Vv. 10-13. These verses contain not 
so much an application as a corrective 
of the parable, They may have been 
added by Lk. (so J. Weiss in Meyer, 
and Holtzmann, H. C.) to prevent mis- 
understanding, offence, or abuse, so 
serving the same purpose as the addition 
“unto repentance” to the saying, ‘I 
came not to call,”’ etc. (v. 32); another 
instance of editorial solicitude on the 
part of an evangelist ever careful to 
guard the character and teaching of 
Jesus against misunderstanding. So 
viewed, their drift is: ‘‘ the steward was 
dishonest in money matters; do not 
infer that it does not matter whether you 
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14. “Hxovov 82 taita wdévra cai! of Gapicator puddpyupor dmdp- 


xovtes, Kat éfeuuxtypifoy abtdv. 


15. xat elwev adtois, “ ‘Ypeis 


€ote of Stxarodvtes éautods eveimiov tdv dvOpdwov, 6 Sé Cedg 
ywadonet Tas KapSias Spay: Ste Td ev GvOpdmors dynddv PSduypa 
évitriov tod Oeod eotev2+ 16. “O vopos Kat of mpopirar ews § 
"lwdvvou: dd téte 4 Baocitela Tob Gcod edayyeNiLeror, Kal wag 


eis abthy BidLerar. 


17. Edxotdrepov 8€ gor tiv odpavév Kat Thy 
yijv wapeOeiv, 4 tod vopou play xepaiay meceiv. 


18 Mas 6 


Grodtwy Thy yuvaika adtod Kal yapdv érépav porxeder* Kal mas ® 


1 Omit nat NBDLR 157. 


3 Omit eorew NABDL al, 


8 For ews (in D al.) $BLRX 1, 13, 69 al. have pexpt (Tisch., W.H.). 


4 Omit was here BDL 67, 69 al, verss. 


‘be honest or not in that sphere. It is 
very necessary to be faithful even there, 
For faithful in little faithful in much, un- 
faithful in little unfaithful in much. He 
who is untrustworthy in connection with 
worldly goods is unworthy of being en- 
trusted with the true riches; the unjust 
administrator of another’s property will 
not deserve confidence as an adminis- 
trator even of his own. In the parable 
the steward tried to serve two masters, 
his lord and his lord’s creditors, and by 
so doing promoted his own interest. 
But the thing cannot be done, as even 
his case shows.” This corrective, if not 
spoken by Jesus, is not contrary to His 
teaching. (Ver. 10 echoes Mt. xxv. 21, 
Lk, xix. 17; ver. 13 reproduces verbally 
the Jogior in Mt. vi. 24.) Yet as it 
stands here it waters down the parable, 
and weakens the point of its teaching. 
Note the epithets applied to money: the 
little or least, the unjust, and, by impli- 
cation, the fleeting, that which belongs to 
another (7G Gddotply). Spiritual riches 
are the * much,” the “ true” 7d aAnOivov, 
in the Johannine sense = the ideal as 
opposed to the vulgar shadowy reality, 
“ our own ” (jpérepov). 

Vv. 14-18 form a ‘“‘somewhat heavily 
built bridge’? (H. C.) between the two 
parables, which set forth the right and 
the wrong use of riches.—Ver. 14. 
giAdpyvpou; an interesting and very 
credible bit of information concerning 
the Pharisees (2 Tim. iii. 2).—éfepunr- 
Aprtov (é« and pvxrnp, the nose), turned 
up the nose at, in contempt, again in 
xxiii, 35.—Ver. 15. évdmiov 7. G: nA 
the statements in Sermon on Mount (Mt. 
vi.) and in Mt. xxiii, 5.—8m, etc.: a 
strong statement, but broadly true; con- 
ventional moral judgments are very often 


the reverse of the real truth: the con- 
ventionally high, estimable, really the 
low; the conventionally base the truly 
noble.—Ver. 16 = Mt. xi, 12 and 13, in- 
verted, introduced here in view of ver. 
31.—Ver. 17 = Mt. v. 18, substantially. 
Ver. 18 = Mt. v. 32. Its bearing here 
is very obscure, and its introduction in a 
connection to which it does not seem ta 
belong is chiefly interesting as vouchin 
for the genuineness of the logion. p 
Weiss suggests that its relevancy and 
point would have been more apparent 
had it come in after ver. 13. On the 
critical question raised by this verse, vide 
J. Weiss in Meyer. 

Vv. 19-31. Parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. This story is hardly a 

arable in the sense of illustrating by an 
incident from natural life a truth in the 
spiritual sphere. Both story and moral 
belong to the same sphere. What is the 
moral? If Jesus spoke, or the evangelist 
reported, this story as the complement of 
the parable of the unfaithful steward, then 
for Speaker or reporter the moral is: see 
what comes of neglecting to make friends 
of the poor by a beneficent use of wealth. 
Looking to the end of this second 
“ parable,” ver. 31, and connecting that 
with ver. 17, we get as the lesson: the 
law and the prophets a sufficient guide 
to a godly life. Taking the first part of 
the story as the main thing (vv. 19-26), 
and connecting it with the reflection in 
ver. 15 about that which is lofty among 
men, the resulting aim will be to exemplify 
by an impressive imaginary example the 
reversal of positions in this and the next 
world: the happy here the damned 
there, and vice versd. In that case the 
parable simply pictorially sets forth the 
fact of reversal, not its ground. If with 
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19. “AvOpwros Sé Tis 


ehere and fy wAodotos, Kal évediSdoKeTo moppipay Kal * Bucgoy, edpparvdpevos 


in Rev. 
iii. Kad” pépav Aaptrpas. 
(LR PEP 1p 


20. mrwxds Sé tig Fv? dvdpare AdLapos, 


d here only ds 2 €BEBAnTO pds Tov TUAGVG adTOD * AAKwpévos® 21. Kal &ribupay 
im IN. 2. 


xoptacOivar amd tov Yuxlwv* tov mumtévtwv dard Tis tpawélys TOU 


mAoucious GANA Kal of Kives Epxdpevor dréerxov © ra EXxy adTod. 


22. éyévero Be drolavely tov wrwxdv, Kal dmevexOjvar adtov dnd 


tav dyy&uv eis tov Kédmov TOO® "ABpadp: dwéOave Sé Kai 6 


1 tus without nv in RBDLX 33, 157, etc. 


2 Omit os NBDLX 33, 157. 


3 ek. in SABDL and many more, 


4 Omit tov Wix.wv NBL verss. (Tisch., W.H.). 


§ erederxov in NABLX 33. 


some (Weizsacker, Holtzmann, Feine, 
J. Weiss) we cut the story into two, an 
original part spoken by Jesus and an 
addition by a later hand, it will have two 
morals, the one just indicated, and 
another connecting eternal perdition with 
the neglect of the law and prophets by a 
worldly unbelieving Judaism, and eternal 
salvation with the pious observance of 
the law by the poor members of the 
Jewish-Christian Church. On this view 
vide J. Weiss in Meyer. 

Ver. 19. Gv@pwiros 82, etc.: either 
there was a certain rich man, or acertain 
man was rich, or there was a certain 
man—vich, this the first fact about him. 
—al introduces the second, instead of 
és, after the Hebrew manner.—ropdipay 
Kal Buoooy : his clothing of the costliest : 
“ purple without, Egyptian byssus under- 
neath” (Farrar in C. G. T.),—Aaprrads 
(from Adparw), splendidly, characterising 
his style of living; life a daily feast; 
here only in N.T.—Ver. 20. Adfapos 

ives the impression of a story from real 
ife, but the name for the poor man is in- 
troduced for convenience in telling the 
tale. He has to be referred to in the 
sequel (ver. 24). No symbolic meaning 
should be attached to the name.—rmpos 
Tov wuAGva avrov: Lazarus is brought 
into relation with the rich man. This 
favours the view that the moral is the 
folly of neglecting beneficence. If the 
story were meant to illustrate merely the 
reversals of lot, why not describe 
Lazarus’ situation in this world without 
reference to the rich man? Is he placed 
at his ‘door s nply that he may know 
him in the next world ?—elAkwpévos : 
covered with ulcers, therefore needing to 
be carried to the rich man’s gate; 
supposed to be a leper, hence the words 


6 Omit tov all uncials. 


lazaretto, lazar, etc.—Ver.21. éribupav, 
desiring, perhaps not interded to suggest 
that his desire was not gratified. Suppose 
morsels did come to him from the rich 
man’s table, not meant for him specially, 
but for the hungry without, including 
the wild street dogs, would that exhaust 
the duty of Dives to his poor brother? 
But the trait is introduced to depict the 
poor man’s extreme misery rather than 
the rich man’s sin,—é\Aa «al: no 
ellipse implied such as that supplied by 
the Vulgate: et nemo illi dabat. Borne- 
mann supplies: ‘* not only was he filled 
with the crumbs,” etc., but also, etc. (o8 
pévov éxoptacOy ard tov yrylov— 
mdovatov, GAAG, etc.).— ada simply in- 
troduces a new feature, and heightens 
the picture of misery (so Schanz) = he 
was dependent on casual scraps for his 
food, and moreover, etc.—ésédevxoy, 
licked (here only in N.T.) ; was this an 
aggravation ora mitigation? Opinionis 
much divided. Or is the point that dogs 
were his companions, now licking his 
sores (whether a benefit or ine lee 
now scrambling with him for the morsels 
thrown out? The scramble was as 
much a fact as the licking. Furrer speaks 
of witnessing dogs and lepers waiting 
together for the refuse (Wanderungen, 
p- 40).—Ver. 22. The end comes to the 
two men.—devex@qvat; the poor man 
dies, and is carried by angels into the 
bosom of Abraham ; the man, body and 
soul (so Meyer), but of course this is 
poetry. What really happened to the 
carcase is passed over in delicate re- 
serve.—étdady : Of course Dives was 
buried with all due pomp, his funeral 
worth mentioning. (‘It is not said that 
the poor man was buried because of the 
meanness of poor men’s burial, but it is 
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23. Kat év TH addy ewdpas Tods dpOadpods 


aitol,indpywv év Bacdvois, dpa trav! "ABpadp dws paxpdlev, Kat 
Adfapov év tots KdAtrots adToG: 24. Kal adtds dwrycas elie, Mdrep 
ABpadp, édénodv pe, Kal méupov AdLapor, tva Baby 15 axpov tod 


SaxtUdou adtod USatos, kal Kkatapigy thy yMOoody pou’ Sti dSuvd- 


par év TH pdoyt tadry. 


25. Etwe S€ “ABpadu, Téxvov, pvyoOyte 


Sri dréAaBes od? ta dyabd cou év TH fw cou, Kat AdLapos dpotws 


To KaKd> vov Sé d3e2 mapaxadetrar, od Sé d8uvacar. 


26. kat émi4 


Maou tovtots, peragd tyav Kal Sudv xdopa péya eoriprxtat, Omws 
of Oédovtes SiaBjvar evredOev® mpds Spas, ph Suvwvtar, pydé oi 


1 Omit roy NBDLX. 
2 Omit ov NBDL, etc., verss. 
3 oS only in minusc. 


we is the approved reading. 


4 ev waot tT. in MBL bc d fand vulg. cop. (Tisch., R.V., W.H.). 


5 evOev in NABLX al. D omits. 
6 Omit ot before exeOey SBD (W.H.). 


said expressly of the rich man, 8a +d 
modvtedés THs Tov TAovelwv Tadijs.” 
Euthy. Zig.) 

Vv. 23-26. In the other world.—v 
7 &8y: from the O.T. point of view 
Hades means simply the state of the 
dead. Thus both the dead men would 
be in Hades. But here Hades seems = 
hell, the place of torment, and of course 
Lazarus is not there, but in Paradise.— 
Gmd paxpé0ev: Paradise dimly visible, 
yet within speaking distance; this is 
not dogmatic teaching but popular de- 
scription ; so throughout.—év tots Kéh- 
wots; plural here (cf. ver. 22); so often 
in classics.—Ver. 24. Mdrep *A.: the 
rich man, like Lazarus, is a Jew, and 
probably, as a son of Abraham, very 
much surprised that he should find him- 
self in such a place (Mt. iii. 8, 9), and 
still hoping that the patriarch can do 
something for him.—xarayv&y (kara- 
iyo, here only in N.T.): surely that 
small service will not be refused! Ifthe 
flames cannot be put out, may the pain 
they cause not be mitigated by a cooling 
drop of water on the tip of the tongue ? 
—a pathetic request.—Ver. 25. TEKVOV : 
answering to Mdrep, introducing in a 
kindly paternal tone a speech holding 
out no hope, all the less that it is so 
softly and quietly spoken.—ra dyabd 
gov, Ta Kaka: you got your good things 
—what you desired, and thought you 
had a right to—Lazarus got the ills, not 
what he desired or deserved, but the ills 
to be met with on earth, of which he had 


a very full share (no atrod after ee 
vuv dé, but now, the now of time and of 
logic: the reversal of lot in the state 
after death a hard fact, and equitable. 
The ultimate ground of the reversal, 
character, is not referred to; it is a mere 
question of fairness or poetic justice.— 
Ver. 26. The additional reason in this 
verse is supplementary to the first, as if 
to buttress its weakness. For the tor- 
mented man might reply; surely it is 
pressing the principle of equity too far to 
refuse me the petty comfort I ask. Will 
cooling my tongue increase beyond what 
is equitable the sum of my good things? 
Abraham’s reply to this anticipated ob- 
jection is in effect; we might not grudge 
you this small solace if it were in our 
power to bring it to you, but unfortu- 
nately that is impossible.—év (él, T.R.) 
mao. Tovrots, in all those regions: the 
cleft runs from end to end, too wide to be 
crossed; you cannot outflank it and go 
round from Paradise to the place of tor- 
ment. With émi the phrase means, “in 
addition to what I have said”.—ydopa 
péya, a cleft or ravine (here only in N.T.), 
vast in depth, breadth, and length; an 
effectual barrier to intercommunication. 
The Rabbis conceived of the two divisions 
of Hades as separated only by a wall, 
a palm breadth or a finger breadth 
(vide Weber, Lehre des Talmud, p. 
326 f.).—Saws implies that the cleft 
is there for the purpose of preventing 
Sanne either way; location fixed and 
fin 
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exeiOev mpds Hpds Siamepdow. 27. Etwe 8é, "Epwrd obv ce,) wdrep, 
tva wénbys adtdv els tov olkoy tod matpds pou, 28. éxw yap awévTE 
AdeAhous: Smus Stapaptépytar adrois, va ph Kai aétol éhOwow 
eis dv téwov TodTov Tis Bacdvou- 29. héyer adtd? “ABpadp, 


"Exouot Mwoga, Kai Tods mpopytas* dKxougdétwoay atta. 


30. ‘O Sé 


elrev, Ody, watep "ABpadp- GAN’ édy tis dad vexpav qmropeu0f ™pos 


aitovs, petavorjouow. 


31. Etwe 82 aét@, Ei Mwodéws Kal Tov 


mpopytav obk dxovouvaw, ob8¢, édv tis éx vexpoy dvacTH, revoOn- 


» 
GovTat. 


1 For ovy oe (S$LX, etc., Tisch.) ABD 69 al, have oe ovy (W.H.). 
2 Many authorities (\YBDL, etc.) add 8¢e after Aeyer, and {BL omit evre. D 


has evzrev. 


Vv. 27-31. Dives intercedes for his 
brethren.—Ver. 27. ovv=if no hope for 
me, there may be for those still dear to 
me. Possibility of transit from Paradise 
to earth isassumed. That this is desired 
reveals humane feeling. No attempt to 
show that Dives is utterly bad. Is such 
a man a proper subject for final damna- 
tion ?—Ver. 28. a&SeAdovs, brothers, in 
the literal sense. Why force on it an 
allegorical sense by finding in it a refer- 
ence to the Pharisees or to the Jewish 
people, brethren in the sense of fellow- 
countrymen? Five isarandom number, 
true to natural probability ; a large enough 
family to make interest in their eternal 
well-being on the part of a deceased 
member very intelligible.—Stapaprvpy- 
rau, urgently testify to, telling them how 
it looks beyond, how it fares with their 
brother, with the solemn impressiveness 
of one who has seen.—Ver. 29. Mwogcéa, 
etc.: cf. xviii. 20, where Jesus refers the 
ruler to the commandments. Moses, or 
the law, and the prophets = the O.T., 
the appointed, regular means of grace.— 
Ver. 30. ovyt, a decided negative = nay! 
that is not enough; so he knew from his 
own experience; the Scriptures very good 
doubtless, but men are accustomed to 
them.—ris dad vexpOv: something un- 
usual, the preaching of a dead man 
returned to life, that might do,—Ver. 31. 
élwe 88: Abraham does not plead im- 
possibility as in reference to the first 
request ; he simply declares his unbelief 
in the utility of the plan for converting 
the five. The denizens of Paradise set 
little value on the unusual as a means 
of grace. Abraham does not say that a 
short-lived sensation could not be pro- 
duced; he does say that they would not 
be persuaded (rea Oycovrat), 7.¢2., to re- 


pent (Hahn). By taking wetoOyjcovrar 
as meaning something less than pera- 
vojoovew, and emphasising the differ- 
ence between éx vexpav Gvacrq and ard 
vexp@v mopev0q (ver. 30), Trench (Notes 
on the Parables) makes this point: “A 
far mightier miracle than you demand 
would be ineffectual for producing a far 
slighter effect”. It is doubtful if the 
contrast be legitimate in either case; 
certainly not as between ‘“‘repent”’ and 
“be persuaded’. In the other case 
there may be the difference between an 
apparition and a resurrected man. It 
may be noted that the resurrection of 
Christ and of Christians is spoken of as 
éx peepey (vide Lk. xx. 35), while the 
general resurrection is } dvac. tov vexe- 
pov (é.g., 1 Cor. xv. 42). 

CHAPTER XVII. A CoLLEcTION oF 
SAYINGS, INCLUDING THE PARABLE OF 
Extra SERvIcE. This chapter gives the 
impression of being a group of fragments 
with little connection in place, time, or 
topic, and nothing is gained for exegesis 
by ingenious attempts at logical or topi- 
cal concatenation. If we view the group 
of parables in chaps. xv., xvi. as a mass 
which has grown around the parable 
of the Lost Sheep as its nucleus, and 
reflect that that parable with the say- 
ings in xvii. 1-4 is found in Mt. xviii. 
we may with some measure of confidence 
draw the inference that the discourse 
on humility at Capernaum was the 
original locus of at least these elements 
of Luke’s narrative. That they are 
mixed up with so much matter foreign 
to Mt.’s record speaks to extensive 
transformation of the tradition of our 
Lord’s words by the time it reached 
Lk.’s hands (vide Weizsacker, Unter- 
suchungen, p. 177). 
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XVII. 1. EINE S€ mpds tods palyntds,) “"AvévBSexrdv éort TOO ph 


 eNOeiv 12 oxdvBada2+ odal 823 8. of epxeTat. 


2. Auotteet abTH, 


2 , > x ¢ 

€i pudos dvixds* mepixertat epi Tov TpdxnAov adtob, kal Eppimrat 
> ‘ 

eis Thy Oddaccay, % va cxavdahion Eva TOV pLKpdv ToUTw.? 


3. mpocdxete EaurTois. 


édv 8€ dGpdpty eis o€® 6 dBeNds cou, 
, a 
émtivnoov aitTd- Kal édy petavonon, ahes ato. 4. 


Kat édv 


éntdKis THS hpépas dudpryn’ eis od, kal Enrdxts Tis pépas § 
émotpély eri o¢,° Kéywv, Metavod, ddpijcers adits.” 
5. Kai efwov ot daéctoho. TO Kupio, “Npdobes piv wiotw.” 


1SSABDL ai. verss. add avtov. 


* For py eX. ta ox. (conformed to Mt.) SBLX e have ta ox. py eAO. Tov is 


omitted in minusc. 
3 wAnv ovat in S$BDL al. (W.H.). 


4 For pud. ovixos, the true reading in Mt. and Mk., read AvOos pudtkos with 


SBODL ail. verss. (Tisch., W.H.). 


Vide below. 


5 rwv pikp. TouTav eva in SSBL (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 cav apapry without Se and es oe in SBL (Tisch., W.H.). 


and A 1, 42, 131, etc., omit eis oe. 


DX 33 omit Se, 


7 apaptyon in ABDLXA al. (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = § al. 


8 Omit THs nuepas SBDLX verss. 
® pos oe in SABDLX al. 


Vv. 1-4. Concerning offences and for- 
giving of offences (cf. Mt. xviii. 6, 7 ; 21, 
22).—avévSexrov: here only in N.T. and 
hardly found in classics; with éort = otk 
évSéxerar (xiii. 33), it is not possible.— 
rod py eAOciv: the infinitive with the 
genitive article may depend on dvévdex- 
ov viewed as a substantive = an im- 
possibility of offences not coming exists 
(Meyer, J. Weiss), or it may be the sub- 
ject to éort, dvev. being the predicate = 
that offences should not come is impos- 
' sible (Schanz; Burton, M. and T., inclines 
to the same view, vide § 405).—Ver. 2. 
Awouredct (Av@, TéAos), it profits or pays; 
here only in N.T. = ovpdéper in Mt. 
xviii. 6.—AlOog pvArkds, a millstone, not 
a great millstone, one driven by an ass 
(pwdos dvixds, T.R.), as in Mt.: the 
vehement emphasis of Christ’s words is 
toned down in Lk. here as often else- 
where. The realistic expression of Mt. 
is doubtless truer to the actual utterance 
of Jesus, who would speak of the offences 
created by ambition with passionate ab- 
horrence.—epixerrar = perf pass. of 
wrepst(Onpe in sense = has been placed ; 
- with éppurrat, another perfect, suggest- 
ing the idea of an action already complete 
—the miscreant with a stone round his 
neck thrown into the sea.—eis thy OdAac- 


em oe chiefly in minusc. 


cav: here again a subdued expression 
compared with Mt.—4 tva cxavdadion, 
than to scandalise; the subj. with tva =the 
infinitive. Vide Winer, § 44, 8.—Ver. 3. 
apoaéxete &, take heed to yourselves 
(lest ye offend), a reminiscence of the 
original occasion of the discourse: ambi- 
tion revealing itself in the disciple-circle. 
—Ver. 4. émtdkis Tis hpépas, seven 
timesaday. ‘The number recalls Peter’s 
question (Mt. xviii. 21), and the phrase 
seven times a day states the duty of 
forgiving as broadly as Mt.’s seventy 
times seven, but not in so animated a 
style: more in the form of a didactic 
rule than of a vehement emotional utter- 
ance ; obviously secondary as compared 
with Mt. 

Vv. 5-6. The power of faith (cf. Mt. 
xvii. 20).—ot &réerodor instead of paby= 
wat. Ver. 1. 7 xvpi@: these titles for 
Jesus and the Twelve betray a narrative 
having no connection with what goes 
before, and secondary in its character.— 
apdoGes Huiv mio, add faith to us, 
This sounds more like a stereotyped peti« 
tion in church prayers than a request 
actually made by the Twelve. How 
much more life-like the occasion for the 
utterance supplied by Mt.: “ Why could 
not we cast him out?”—Ver. 6, et éxere. 
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6. Etwe Sé 5 Kuptos, “Et elyete! aiotw, ds xdxxov cwdrrews, 
ehéyete Av TH ouxapivy tadty, "ExpilLdOyr, nal putedOnre ev TH 


Bardoon: Kal dirjkoucey dy dSpiv. 


7. Tis 8 é& bpd Soddov Exar 


at Cor. ix.*dporprdvta % wotpaivovta, bs eivehOdvtt ex Tod dypod pel,” Ed0dws 


b Ch. xxii. mapehOiv dvdwecar®+ 8. GAN’ odxl épet adtd ‘Eroipacoy ti ” Secm- 


20. 1 Cor 


id A , a 
xi. 25. Rev. vijow, Kal tepilwodpevos Siaxdver pot, €ws pdyw kal miw’ Kal peta 


» 20. 


St. éroince Ta StatayxOdvta aidtd,> od Soxd.® 


lol ‘ , tA 
TaUTA pdyerat Kal TlecaL ou ; 


9. Mh xdpw éxer* 7G Sovhw exeivy,® 
IO. oUTw Kai dpets, 


Stay woujonte wévta Ta Stataybévta syiv, éyete, “OTs Soddor 


an a » 
Gxpetot éopev> St." & dhethopev morijoat wemoijKapev. 


II. KAl éyévero év tO tropedeoOar adtdv® eis ‘lepoucadijp, nat 


1 exete in NABLXA al, pl. (Tisch., W.H.). etxere in D al, 


7 S8BDLX al. verss. add avtw. 
3S avameoe in SBD al. T.R. = Lal. 


4 exer xaptv in KBDL 124. 


5 Omit exervw NAA BDLX, and SABLA al. omit avtw after SiarayGevra. 
* NBLX 1, 28, 118, 131 al. verss. omit ov Soxw (Tisch., Trg., text, R.V., W.H.). 


7 Omit ort here NABDL al. verss. 


et with pres. in protasis, the imperf. in 
apodosis with dv. Possession of faith 
already sufficient to work miracles is here 
admitted. In Mt. the emphasis lies on 
the want ofsuch faith. Another instance 
of Lk.’s desire to spare the Twelve.— 
ovKapive, here only in N.T. = ovxo- 
popéa, xix. 4, the fig mulberry tree (vide 
there). A tree here, a mountain in Mt. ; 
and the miraculous feat is not rooting it 
out of the earth but replanting it in the sea 
—a natural impossibility, Pricaeus cites 
a classic parallel: +6 wéAayos mpdétepov 
oto: Gpmedov. 

Vv. 7-10. The parable of extra service, 
in Luke only. For this name and the 
view of the parable implied in it see my 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ. Itis there 
placed among the theoretic parables as 
teaching a truth about the Kingdom of 
God, viz., that it makes exacting de- 
mands on its servants which can only be 
met by a heroic temper. ‘ Christ’s pur- 
pose is not to teach in what spirit God 
deals with His servants, but to teach 
rather in what spirit we should serve 
God,”’—Ver. 7. evOéws: to be connected 
not with épei but with wapeAOdv &. = he 
does not say: Go at once and get your 
supper.—Ver. 8. GAX’ odxt: &AAa im- 
plies the negation of the previous sup- 
position.—fws dyw, etc., ‘till I have 
eaten,” etc., A.V.; or, while I eat and 
drink.—Ver. 9. ph gxeu xdpiv, he does 
not thank him, does he? the service taken 
as a matter of course, all in the day’s 


§ Omit avrov NBL. 


work,—Ver. 10. otras, so, in the King- 
dom of God: extremes meet. The ser- 
vice of the Kingdom is as unlike that of 
a slave to his owner as possible in spirit; 
but it is like in the heavy demands it 
makes, which we have to take as a matter 
of course.—8tatay6évra, commanded. 
In point of fact it is not commands but 
demands we have to deal with, arising 
out of special emergencies. — SodAou 
&xpeiou: the words express the truth in 
terms of the parabolic representation 
which treats of a slave and his owner. 
But the idea is: the hardest demands of 
the Kingdom are to be met in a spirit of 
patience and humility, a thing possible 
only for men who are as remote as pos- 
sible from a slavish spirit: heroic, gener 
ous, working in the spirit of free self- 
devotion. Such men are not unprofitable 
servants in God’s sight; rather He ac- 
counts them “good and faithful,” Mt. 
xxv. 21. Syr. Sin. reads simply “we are 
servants”, 

Vv. 11-19. The ten lepers.—Ver, 11. 
els ‘lep.; the note of time seems to take 
us back to ix. 51. No possibility of 
introducing historic sequence into the 
section of Lk. lying between ix. 51 and 
xviii. 15.—atrds, He without emphasis ; 
not He, as opposed to other pilgrims 
taking another route, directly through 
Samaria (so Meyer and Godet).—8.ad 
pérov = 814 pécov (T.R.), péoov being 
used adverbially as in Philip. ii, 15 = 
through between the two provinces 


6—19. EYATTEAION 


12. Kat 
> UJ > A 
eicepxopevou adrod els Twa Kopyy, dmqvTygav? aitd® Seka Newpol 


airds Sufpxeto 81d péoou! Lapapetas Kat Tadthalas. 


vSpes, ot Eornoav4 méppwlev> 13. Kal adtol pay puriy, déyovTes, 
“"Ingod, émotdta, édénoov Has.” 14. Kat iddv elwev adtots, 
“ Mopeudévres emdeigare Eautods Tots tepetor.” Kal éyéveto év TO 
15. els Sé &f abtay, Say Ste idOy, 
imdotpeve, peta puvijs peyddns SoédLwv tov Cedv> 16. Kai Erecey 


imdyew attous, éxabapicOycar. 


éni mpédcwroy wapa tods Té8as adtod, ebxapioTay adtH- Kal aidtds 
fv Zapapetrns* 17. dwoxpilels S€ & "Ingois etirev, “ Odxt® of Séxa 
exadapicOncav; ot Sé° even mod; 18. odx ebpébyoay Swootpé- 


Yartes Soivar Sdav TH Och, ei ph 5 AAdoyevijs obtos;” 19. Kal 
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A > 
elrev adT0, “*Avagtds topevou* 1 miotis cou cécwkd oe.” 


1 $10 pecov in NBL (D pecov alone) 1, 13, 69 al. ava pecov. 
2 So in ABX al. (W.H. text). vanvr. in QL 1, 13, 69, 131 al, (Tisch., W.H., 


marg.). 
3 BL omit avtw (W.H.). 
4 BF 157 have aveoryoay (W.H. text). 
5 ovy in BLS 131. 


6 Omit 8 AD (Tisch., W.H., brackets), found in ${BLX, ete. 


named, on the confines of both, which 
explains the mixture of Jews and 
Samaritans in the crowd of lepers.—Ver. 
12. Séka Aewpol: ten, a large number, 
the disease common. Rosenmiiller (das 
A. and N. Morgenland) cites from 
Dampier a similar experience; lepers 
begging alms from voyagers on the river 
Camboga, when they approached their 
village, crying to them from afar. They 
could not heal them, but they gave them 
a little rice.—Ver. 13. émordra: this 
word is peculiar to Lk., which suggests 
editorial revision of the story.—éAéyqgov: 
a very indefinite request compared with 
that of the leper in v. 12 f., whose 
remarkable words are given in identical 
terms by all the synoptists. The interest 
wanes here.—Ver. 14. émidelEare é.: 
the same direction as in the first leper 
narrative, but without reason annexed.— 
iepetor: plural, either to the priests of 
their respective nationalities (Kuinoel, J. 
Weiss, etc.) or to the priests of the 
respective districts to which they be- 
longed (Hahn).—év t@ imdyevy, etc., on 
the way to the priests they were healed. 
Did they show themselves to the priests ? 
That does not appear. The story is 
defective at this point (‘negligently 
told,” Schleier.), either because the 
narrator did not know or because he 
took no interest in that aspect of the 
case. ‘The priests might not be far off. 


—Ver. 15. Sotafwv 7. O.: general state- 
ment, exact words not known, so also in 
report of thanksgiving to Jesus.—Ver, 
16. Zapapeirys: this, with the comment 
of Jesus, the point of interest for Lk.— 
Ver. 17. ovy (ovxl, T.R.): asking a 
question and implying an affirmative 
answer. Yet the fact of asking the 
question implies a certain measure of 
doubt, No direct information as to 
what happened had reached Jesus pre- 
sumably, and He naturally desires ex- 
planation of the non-appearance of all 
but one. Were not all the ten (ot 8é«a, 
now a familiar number) healed, that 
you come back alone ?—2ov: emphatic 
position: the nine—where ? expressing 
the suspicion that not lack of healing 
but lack of gratitude was the matter with 
the nine.—Ver. 18. ov etpéoyoay, etc., 
best taken as another question (so R.V.). 
—éddoyevijs, here only, in N.T.3 also 
in Sept. = GAAdgvAos and addoeOvyjs in 
classics, an alien, Once more the Jew 
suffers by comparison with those without 
in respect of genuine religious feeling— 
faith, gratitude. It is not indeed said that 
all the rest were Jews. What is certain 
is that the one man who came back was 
not a Jew.—Ver. 19. dvaoras Tropevov: 
that might be all that Jesus said (so in 
B), as it was the man’s gratitude, natural 
feeling of thankfulness, not his faith, that 
was in evidence. But Lk., feeling that 
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20. ’Emepwrn els 82 bd trav dapicalwv, wére Zpyerar 4 Baorhela 
Tod Ocod, dmexpiby adrois, kal elmev, “Odx Epyetar 4 Pacideia Tod 
c here only Gcod peta *waparnpicews: 21. ob3€ gpodaw, “ISod d8e, 7, idod} 


éxet. 


i800 ydp, } Baotdela tod Ccod evrds Spay eortiv.” 


22. Etre 


Se mpds ods palntds, “"EXedcovrat *pépar, Ste emiOupioere piav 


1 The second tSov in D and many other uncials is omitted in BL 157, 


it was an abrupt conclusion, might add 
% wiotis a. o o. to round off the 
sentence, which may therefore be the 
true reading. 

Vv. 20-37. Concerning the coming of 
the Kingdom and the advent of the Son of 
Man. In this section the words of 
Jesus are distributed between Pharisees 
and disciples, possibly according to the 
evangelist’s impression as to the audience 
they suited. Weiffenbach (Wieder- 
kunftsgedanke $esu, p. 217) suggests 
that the words in vv. 20, 21 were 
originally addressed to disciples who 
did not yet fully understand the inward 
spiritual character of the Kingdom of 
God. I am inclined to attach some 
weight to this suggestion. I am sure at 
any rate that it is not helpful to a true 
understanding of Christ’s sayings to lay 
much stress on Lk.’s historical introduc- 
tions to them, 

Vv. 20, 21. pera maparnyptoews: 
there is considerable diversity of opinion 
in the interpretation of this important 
expression. The prevailing view is that 
Jesus meant thereby to deny a coming 
that could be observed with the eye 
(“not with observation”), The older 
interpretation “not with pomp” (pera 
Tepipaveias GvOpwmrivns is the gloss of 
Euthy. Zig.) is closely related to this 
view, because such pomp alone would 
make the kingdom visible to the vulgar 
eye. J. Weiss (Meyer) contends that it 
is not visibility but predictability that is 
negated. Maparypyots, he remarks, “ig 
used of the observation of the heavenly 
bodies, from whose movements one can 
calculate when an expected phenomenon 
will appear. In a similar way the 
apocalyptists sought to determine by 
Signs the moment when the kingdom 
should be set up. That was what the 
Pharisees expected of Jesus with their 
wére Epxerar. And itis just this that Jesus 
declines. The Kingdom of God comes 
not so that one can fix its appearing by 
Observation beforehand.” The assump- 
tion is that when it does come the 
kingdom will be visible. It does not 
‘eem possible by mere verbal interpreta- 


tion to decide between the two views. - 
Each interpreter will be influenced by 
his idea of the general drift of Christ’s 
teaching concerning the nature of the 
kingdom. My own sympathies are with 
those who find in Christ’s words a 
denial of vulgar or physical visibility. 
—Ver. 21. ov8é épotor, nor will they 
say ; there will be nothing to give occa- 
sion for saying: non erit quod dicatur, 
Grotius.—d8e, éxei, here, there, implying 
a visible object that can be located.— 
évrés ipav, within you, in your spirit. 
This rendering best corresponds with 
the non-visibility of the kingdom. The 
thought would be a very appropriate one 
in discourse to disciples. Not so in dis- 
course to Pharisees. To them it would 
be most natural to say “among you” = 
look around and see my works: devils 
cast out (Lk. xi. 20), and learn that the 
kingdom is already here (€p@acev é¢” 
tpas). Kindred to this rendering is that 
of Tertullian (c. Marcionem, L. iv., 35): 
in your power, accessible to you: in 
manu, in potestate vestra. The idea 
“among you” would be more clearly 
expressed by 78 év pérw ipav. Cf. 
John i. 26. péoros &. orrKet, etc., one 
stands among you whom ye know not— 
cited by Euthy, to illustrate the meaning 
of our passage. Field (Ot. Nor.) con- 
tends that there is no clear instance ot 
évrds in the sense of “‘ among,” and cites 
as an example of its use in the sense of 
“within ’’ Ps, ciii. 1, wavra rd 2vtés pov. 
Vv. 22-25. The coming of the Son of 
Man (Mt. xxiv. 26-28).—mpds 7. padyrds: 
so in Mt., but at a later time and at 
Jerusalem; which connection is the 
more original cannot be decided.— 
&evoovras jpépar, there will come days 
(of tribulation), ominous hint like that 
in v. 35.—piav r. 4, etc., one of the 
days of the Son of Man; not past days 
in the time of discipleship, but days to 
come, Tribulation will make them long 
for the advent, which will put an end to 
their sorrows. One of the days; why 
not the first, the beginning of the 
Messianic period? Hahn actually takes 
play as = first, Hebraistic fashion, as ia 


La 
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20—30, EYAITEAION 

‘T&v fpepdv Tod ulod rod dvOpdrou iSeiv, Kal odx Sperbe. 23. ral 
epodow Spiv, 180d S8e, H, od eet? + ph drdhOyre, pySe ? SisEnre. 
24. Somep ydp 4 dotpamh 4° dotpdwrovoa Ex tis bm’ odpavoy * els 
thy bw’ odpavév Adpuret, odtws Zotar Kai® & vids rod dvOpdou év 
Th tpépa adtod.® 25. mpdrov 8¢ Sef adrdv wodhd tabety, nal 
GrodoxipaoOjvar dd tis yeveds TadTys. 26. Kal Kabds éyévero 
dy tals fpépats Tod? N&e, odtws orat Kai év tais Hpépats Tod uiod 
rod dvOpdrou. 27. Hadrov, Exo, éydpouv, éfeyapilovro,® dxpr fis 
Hpépas eloG Oe Ne eis thy xiBwrdv, kal FOev 6 Karaxuopds, 
kal dmddecey Gwavtas. 28. dpolws nat ds? éyévero ev rtaig 
fpepats Adr- o8vov, emo, hyspalov, émddouv, epdtevor, «xodd~ 
pour’ 29. qf S¢ tpépa efidOe Abr dard Loddpwv, EBpete wip Kal 
Gcioy ax” odpavod, kal dmdhecey Gmavras* 30. xara tata}? éorae 
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1 For .8ou «8 7 Sov exer some copies have uBov wSe Sou exer (DX), some tBov 
axet Sov wSe (L). Some have this order of exet, wSe, but retaining y (B). §§ has was, 
2 Omit aweAOnre pyde B 13, 69 (W.-H. brackets), 


8 Omit this 7 NBLXT 169 al. 
4 yao Tov ovp. in SBD al. 
5 Omit kat NABLX al. 


6 BD 2204 b ei omit ev TH Mp a (W.H. text), 


7 Omit rov all uncials. 
9 xav ws in D al, 
19 cara ra auTe in BDX al. 


Mt. xxviii. 1, Mk. xvi. 2.—ob« Swpeode, 

e shall not see, not necessarily an 
absolute statement, but meaning: the 
vision will be deferred till your heart 
gets sick; so laying you open to tempta- 
tion through false readers of the times en- 
couraging delusive hope.—Ver. 23. éxet, 
&8e; cf. the more graphic version in Mt. 
xxiv. 26, and notes thereon.—p} S.aEnre, 
do not follow them, give no heed to them. 
—Ver. 24. ée Tis, xopas understood, 
so also xépay after els thy = from this 
quarter under heaven to that. Here 
again Mt.’s version is the more graphic 
and original = from east to west.— Ver. 
25. mpatov Se Set, etc. ; the Passion 
must come before the glorious lightning- 
like advent. What you have to do 
meantime is to prepare yourselves for 
that. 

Vv. 26-30. The advent will be a sur- 
prise (Mt. xxiv. 37-41).—Ver. 27. joPuov, 
etc.: note the four verbs without con- 
necting particles, a graphic asyndeton ; 
and note the imperfect tense: those 
- things going on up to the very hour of 


xaQws in SBLRX 13, 69 al. 
T.R. = SLA al. 


the advent, as it was in the days of 
Noah, or in the fateful day of Pompeii. 
—Ver. 28. épotws: introducing a new 
comparison = similarly, as it was in the 
days, etc.—so shall it be in the day of, 
etc. (ver. 30). Bornemann ingeniously 
connects épolws with dwavras going 
before, and, treating it as a Latinism, 
renders perdidit omnes pariter.—yoOvoy, | 
etc. ; again a series of unconnected verbs, 
and a Jarger, six, and all in the imperfect 
tense. ‘This second comparison, taken 
from Lot’s history, is not given in Mt. 
The suddenness of the catastrophe makes 
it very apposite.—Ver. 29. éBpege 
(Bpéxw): an old poetic word used in late 
Greek for few, to rain. Bpoxy is the 
modern Greek for rain (vide Mt. v. 45). 
—Ver. 30. Kata Ta aira, etc., the 
apodosis of the long sentence beginning 
ver. 28. 

Vv. 31-34. Sauve qui peut (Mt. xxiv. 
17,18; Mk. xiii. 15, 16). The saying in 
ver. 31 is connected in Mt. and Mk, 
with the crisis of Jerusalem, to which in 
this discourse in Lk. there is no allusion. 
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KATA AOYKAN XVII. 31-37 
i} Apépa & vids tod dvOpdrou diroxahtmrerar. 31. év dxeivy Tf 
tipépa, 35 Eorar emi tod Swparos, Kat Ta oKxedn attod év TH oiKigs 
pi) kataBdrw &pat adtd> Kal 6 év 7H) dypd dpoiws ph émortpepdtw 
eis Td drigw. 32. pyqpovedete THs yuvatkds Adt. 33. bs édy 
Lnmhoy Thy Puxtv adtod adcat,? dmohéce adtyv: Kal &s édv® 
dmoddoy aitiy,* Lwoyovijoer adtiy. 34. Aéyw Spiv, trary TH vuKti 
Ecovtar Suo emt Khivys prds5- 6% els mapahnpOyjcetar, Kai 6 Erepos 
ApeOjoetar. 35. B00 egovrar? ddynBougar emt 1d aitd- pia 
mapadnpOjcerat, kat 7° érépa dpeOjoetar.” 37. Kal dwoxpOdvtes 
‘O 8€ eitey adtots, ““Omou 7d 


A a € 3 
cdpo, exe cuvaxOycovtat ot deol.” 1° 


a lol a, a 
Aéyoucw aire, “Mob, Kupte ; 


1 Omit ro NBL 13, 69, 346. 


2 For cwoat ($8 al.) BL vet. Lat. (4) have weptrownoacbat (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 og 8 av in WBL 69 al. 

4 amodeoy in BD. 
avutny after aro. 

5 B omits puas (W.H. brackets). 

6 All uncials except B omit o. 


amoheoer in SQL (Tisch., W.H.). 


NBD 1, 33, 131 omit 


7 egovtat Svo in $4BDL a cop. syr. cur. 


8m pra in SBaBDR 1, 60. 
® For rat  (D al.) $aBLR have n Se. 


10 For ovvax. ot aerot NBL have nat ot aerot emiovvayOyoovrat (Tisch., W.H.). 


The connection in Mt. and Mk. seems 
the more appropriate, as a literal flight 
was then necessary.—Ver. 32. pvnpovev- 
ere, etc.: the allusion to Lot’s wife is 
prepared for by the comparison in ver. 
28. It is not in Mt. and Mk., being 
inappropriate to the flight they had in 
view. No fear of looking back when an 
invading army was at the gates. Lk. 
has in view the spiritual application, as 
is shown by the next ver., which repro- 
duces in somewhat altered form the 
word spoken at Caesarea Philippi con- 
cerning losing and saving life (ix. 24). 
—t{woyovyoet, will preserve alive, used 
literally in this sense in Acts vii. 19. 

Vv. 34-37. The final separation (Mt. 
xxiv. 40, 41).—Ver. 34. 7 7. vunrl, on 
that night ; day hitherto, the Jewish day 
began with night (Hahn), and the refer- 
ence to night suits the following illustra- 
tion. No need to take night metaphori- 
cally = imago miseriae (Kuinoel).—émt 
xAlyns p., in one bed; in the field in Mt. 
—Ver. 35. ddyPovea emt rd adrd, grind- 
ing at the same place; in the mill, Mt. 
Proximity the point emphasised in Lk.— 
near each other, yet how remote their 
destinies !—Ver. 37. cpa, the carcase = 


arTopa, Mt. xxiv, 28; so used in Homer, 
who employs Sépas for the living body. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 1-14. THE PaRA- 
BLES OF THE UNJUST JUDGE AND THE ~ 
PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN.—Vv. I- 
8. The unjust judge, in Lk. only.—Ver. 
I. mapaBodiyv: the story is a parable in 
so far as it teaches by an incident in 
natural life the power of perseverance 
with reference to the spiritual life.—mpds, 
in reference to, indicating the subject or 
aim of the parable—de (so Kypke, with 
examples).—davrore: not continuously, 
but persistently in spite of temptation to 
cease praying through delayed answer 
= keep praying, notwithstanding delay. 
The whole raison d’étre of the parable is 
the existence of such delay. Some fail 
to see this and think that the difference 
between God and the judge is that He 
does not delay. Itisnotso. God is like 
the judge in this, only His delay has not 
the same cause or motive. The judge 
represents God as He appears in Provi- 
dence to tried faith—éxxaxetv: a Pauline 
word (Gal. vi.9; 2 Thess. iii. 13, etc.) 
This introduction to the parable is pro- 
bably due to Lk., who, it will be observed, 
takes care to make th« lesson of general 


XVIII. 1—6, 


EYATTEAION 
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— XVIII. 1. “EAEFE 8 Kat! mapaBodty atrois mpds 13 Seiv 
mdvtote mpocedxeoOar,? kat pi éxkakeiv, 2. Kéywv, “Kpiris tes 
iy &v tue wéder, Tov Oedv ph poBodpevos, Kal dvOpwrrov ph évrpends- 


pevos. 


tedos epxonevyn Smwomdty pe.” 


4 


6. Eiwe 5€ 6 Kupuos, “*Axodoate 


3- xnpa Sé Aw ev tH wéder exeivy, Kal Apxeto mpds adrdv, 
Kéyouoa, *°Exdixnodsy pe dad tod dvTiSikou pou. 
HOAnoev ® ent xpdvov> peta Sé taita 
Gedy ob PoBodpar, cat dvOpwrov odk® evtpéropar: 5. Sid ye 7d 
“Tapéxew por koTov Thy xHpay TadTyy, éxdicnow adtHy, tva ph eis 


4. Kal odka Rom, xi 
Ig. 2 Cor. 
x. 6. Rev 
vi. 10; 
xix. 2. 


elev év éaut@, Ei kat Tov 


br Cor. ix. 
27 


1 Omit cot NBLM 13, 69, 131 al. it. (4) cop. 


2 avrous after mpocevy. in NBL al. 
3 nOedXev in NABDLX al. 


4 peta ravta Se in BLQ (W.H.). T.R=WD al. (Tisch.). 
5 For xat av0. ov« (D al. pl.) SBLX 157 it. (8) vulg. have ov8e avOpwmov. 


application, though the 8 after éeye 
and the concluding reflection in ver. 8 
imply that the special subject of prayer 
contemplated both by Lk. and by our 
Lord was the advent referred to in the 
previous context. 

Vv. 2-5. The parable.—rév Gedy, etc.: 
a proverbial description for a thoroughly 


-unprincipled man (examples from classics 


‘in Wetstein).—évrperépevos, having re- 


spect for, with accusative, as in late 
Greek; in earlier writers with genitive.— 
Ver. 3. x7pa, a widow, such a suppliant 
tests a man’s character. Her weakness 
appeals to a generous, noble nature, and 
is taken advantage of by an ignoble.— 
jpxeTo, presumably used in a frequenta- 


‘tive sense = ventitabat (Grotius), though 


not necessarily meaning more than ‘‘be- 
gan to come,” with possibility of recur- 
rence,—éxSixynody pe, give me redress 
or satisfaction. ‘‘Avenge me” is too 
strong.—Ver. 4. éat xpdvov, for a con- 
siderable time. Per multum tempus 
(Vulgate) may be too strong, but it is in 
the right direction. The scope of the 
parable and the use of the word xpévos 
in a pregnant sense implying wots (vide 
examples in Kypke) demand a time suf- 
ficient to test the temper of the parties.— 
éy avr, within himself. The characters 


in Lk.’s parables are given to talking to 


themselves (Prodigal, Unjust Steward).— 
Ver.5. Sid ye, etc.: similar expression in 
xi. 8. The parable before us is a com- 
panion to that of the Selfish Neighbour. 
The two should be studied together—vide 
The Parabolic Teaching of Christ.— 
wémwov: the power of the petitioner in 
both parables lies in their ability and 


determination to disturb the comfort of 
those they address. The neighbour and 
the judge are both selfish, care only for 
their own ease, and it is that very quality 
that gives the suppliants their oppor- 
tunity. They can annoy the reluctant 
into granting their requests—success cer- 
tain.—els réXos: interpreters differ as to 
the meaning of this phrase, and whether 
it should be connected with épxopévy or 
with trwmdly. The two ways of ren- 
dering the last clause of ver. 5 are: lest 
coming continually, she weary me to 
death, or lest coming and coming, she at 
last give me black eyes; of course meant 
in a humorous sense. The latter render- 
ing does more justice to the humour of 
the situation, but the other seems more 
in harmony with the scope of the parable, 
which is to enforce persistence in prayer 
—continual coming. The present tense 
in participle and verb also seems to de- 
mand the first rendering: it points to a 
process in the coming and in its effect on 
the judge, the two keeping pace with each 
other. As she keeps coming, he gets 
more and more bored. Ifa final act, the 
use of fists (seriously or humorously 
meant) were pointed at by tawm., the 
aorist would have been more suitable, 
(So Field in Ot. Nor.) The philological 
commentators differ in regard to the sense 
of eis téAos, some taking it = perpetuo, 
indesinenter (Grotius, Kypke); others = 
tandem (Palairet); others = omnino 
(Raphel) ; all citing examples. 

Vv. 6-8. The moval.—«pwrijs T. ddrkias, 
cf. oixovopov 7. 6, xvi. 8.—Ver. 7. of 
py mwowjoyn, etc., will not God avenge, 
etc., the question implying strongly that 
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ti & xpiths tis d8txtas Adyers 7. & S€ Ceds oF ph worhoer! Thy 
exdixnow tay éxextdv abtod tay Bodvtwy mpds adtov? tpépas Kat 
vuxtds, kal paxpoOupay ® én adtois; 8. Néyw Spiv, Ste worjoer Thy 
exdixnow adtav év tdxe. mv & vids Tod dvOpdrou édOdv dpa 
edpioe thy mlotw émt tis yiis;” 

g. Ete 8€ kal mpds twas tods memoOdras ef eautois Sr eiot 
Sixaror, Kat oulevodvras tods owwods, Thy wapaBohhy tadrny- 
10. ““AvOpwiro. S00 dvéByoay eis 7d iepdv mpoced~acOa- 6* els 
dapicaios, kat 6 érepos teAdvns. 1. 6 Papioaios otalels mpds 
autiv taita® mwpoondxeto, ‘O Gets, edxapioTd cor, St odk eipl 
domep® of Aovrol trav dvOpdmwy, dpmayes, Adio, porxol, 4 Kal ds 


4 So in L al. 
4 autw in NBLQ. 


Toms in QBDOXA al. pl. 


8 paxpoOupet in $ABDLQXN1 1, 157, 209 (modern editors), 
“oes in RALQ, etc. (Tisch.). us in BDRX (W.H. text and in marg.). 
5 ravra before mpos €. in BL 1, 131 € vulg. (W.H. text). $§ and codd. Lat. vet. 


Omit wpos eavtov (Tisch.). 
§ So in AB al. (Tisch., W.H., text). 


He will, but the emphasis is rendered 
necessary by appearances to the contrary, 
which strongly try men’s faith in His 
good will—long delays in answering 
prayer which wear the aspect of in- 
difference.—rov éxXextav a., His elect: 
standing in a close relation, so named to 
support the previous assertion. But in 
the dark hour of trial it is difficult to ex- 
tract comfort from the title. Then the 
doubt arises: is the idea of election not 
adelusion? What are we to the far-off 
Deity ?—7vév Bodvrwv: from these words 
down to the end of the sentence (éa’ 
airois) is a single clause meant to define 
the situation of ‘the elect”. They are 
persons who keep crying to God day and 
night, while He seems to pay no heed to 
them, but delays action in their case, and 
in their interest. The words down to 
vuxrds describe the need of Divine inter- 
ference ; those which follow describe the 
experience which tempts to doubt whether 
succour will be forthcoming.—paxpo- 
Ovpet: this verb means to be slow, 
leisurely, unimpulsive in temper, whether 
in punishing or in succouring, or in any 
other form of action. Instances of the 
use of the verb in the first-mentioned 
occur in 2 Maccab. vi. 14 (cited by 
Pricaeus) and Sirach xxxv. 22 (od pr 
Bpadivy od82 ph paxpoOupjoes i 
airois, frequently quoted). In James 
v. 7 it is applied to the husbandman 
waiting for harvest. Here it is applied 


DLQ al pauc. have ws (W.H. marg.), 


to God’s leisureliness in coming to the 
help of tried saints. The construction 
kal paxpoOvpet is of the Hebraistic 
type.—Ver. 8. éy rdyet, quickly, quite 
compatible with delay; quickly when 
the hour comes = suddenly,— Ay, yet; 
in spite of the alleged speed, the time 
will seem so long that, etc.—épa, so to 
be taken (not dpa), as bearing a major 
force of reasoning, andinterrogative, The 
two words are one in essence, but dpa 
has more emphasis in utterance, and 
therefore the first syllable is lengthened, 
and it stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, here before etpyjoe; cf. Gal. ii. 17. 
On the two particles vide Klotz in Dev., 
p- 180.—riorw: not absolutely, but in 
reference to the second coming, hope 
deferred making the heart sick. 

Vv. 9-14. The Pharisee and the pub- 
lican.—Ver. 9. wpds Twas, with reference 
to certain persons; who not indicated, 
of what sort definitely described. This 
introduction is doubtless an editorial 
heading extracted from the story. It is 
true, but not necessarily the whole truth. 
The story may have been spoken to pub- 
licans to encourage them to hope in 
God’s mercy—at the Capernaum gather- 
ing, ¢.g.—mwapaBohty: it is not really a 
parable, but simply an imaginary inci- 
dent within the sphere to which its 
moral belongs.—Ver. 11. oraets, having 
taken his stand ; fidenter loco solito 
(Bengel); “a sign less of confidence 


' doubt. 


7—15. 


oftos & rehedvys. 
Soa xTdpat. 
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12. vnotedw Sis rod caBBdrou, drodexard! rdévta 
13. Kal 62 teXdvns paxpddey Eats od HOedev obde 


rods dp0adpods eis Tov odpavdv éwapar®- GAN’ Erumtev eis * 7d oT i}O0g 


adtod, héywv, ‘O Ceds, Adoni por TH dpaptwd. 


14. A€yw piv, 


KatéByn obtos SeSixctwpévos eis Tov olxoy adtod, % éxetvos.® Ste 
was 6 SWav dauTév taTewwOjcerar’ 6 Sé tamevay éautdv bpwhj- 


2 
oeTau. 


15. Mpoodpepov 82 adtd nai rd Bpdpy, iva aitdv amrytase 


1 arodexateve in NB. 


2 For nat o (ADQX al.) S$BGL 60 al. have o 8¢. 
8 ewapat eis T. ovp. in RBLQX 33 verss. 


4 Omit this ess SBDLQX it. vulg. 


5 For 7 exetvos (found in minusc.) APQXA al. have n yap @% (Tisch.). 


SBL rx 


94 al. sah. cop. Orig. have wap exewov (Alf., Trg., W.H.). 


than of self-importance” (J. Weiss in 
Meyer). Probably both qualities are 
aimed at.—wpds éavrdv: whether these 
words should be taken with otaeis or 
- with mpooyvxero is disputed. If the 
position of tatra before mpds é in 
BL be accepted, there is no room for 
Hahn contends that the proper 
meaning of mpds é ‘mpoonvxeto is 
‘« prayed to himself,” and that there is no 
instance of the use of mpds é in the 
sense of “ with himself”. Godet takes 
the phrase as = to himself, and regards 
the so-called prayer as simply self-con- 
gratulation in God’s presence.—oi Aovol 
7. &.: not necessarily all mankind, rather 
all the Jewish world outside his coterie 
- =am haares.—Gpwayes, etc.. these 
hard words recall the elder brother’s 
pera twopvay (xv. 30).—A kal, or even, 
the publican pointed at as the ne plus 
ultra of depravity: the. best foil to 
Pharisaic exemplariness.—Ver. 12. Sts 
@. o., twice in the week: voluntary fasts 
on Mondays and Thursdays, ultra-legal 
in his zeal.—amo8exat-@ (-edw, W. and 
H.) = Sexatevw in Greek writers : tithing 
a typical instance of Pharisaic strictness. 
—navra, all, great and small, even 

arden herbs, again ultra-legal.—krépan, 
all I get (R.V.).—Ver. 13. 6 tehwvns: 
the demeanour of the publican is drawn 
in vivid contrast to that of the Pharisee ; 
he stands aloof, not in pride but in acute 
consciousness of demerit, does not dare 
to lift his eyes towards the object of 
prayer, beats upon his breast in pungent 

ief for sin.—t@ dpaptwAg, the sinner ; 
e thinks of himself only and of himself 
as the sinner, well known as such, the 
one fact worth mentioning about him, as 


one might speak about the drunkard of 
the village. Koetsveld remarks: ‘‘ The 
publican might see his own picture in 
the prodigal son; no doubt many a son 
out of a good house took to a publican’s 
trade as a last resort’’.—Ver. 14. Sedixac- 
wpévog, justified (here only in Gospels), 
a Pauline word, but not necessarily used 
in a Pauline sense = pardoned.—ap’ 
éxeivoy (4 éxetvos, T.R.), in comparison 
with that one (the Pharisee). The read- 
ing 4 yap éxetvos (QX) would have to be 
taken as a question—or was that one 
justified? The publican was the justi- 
fied man; you would not say the other 
one was ?—8tu, etc.: Ort introduces a 
moral maxim which we have met with 
already at xiv. 11. It stands here as the 
ethical basis of ‘‘ justification”. It is a 
universal law of the moral world, true 
both of God and of men, that self- 
exaltation provokes in others condemna- 
tion, and self-humiliation gentle judg- 
ment, 

CHAPTER XVIII. 15-43. SomME SYNOP= 
TICAL INCIDENTS OF THE LATER TIME. 
Lk., who has for some time followed his 
own way, now joins the company of his 
brother evangelists. The section follow- 
ing is skilfully connected with what goes 
before, the link being the supreme value 
of humility. 

Vv. 15-17. The little ones brought to 
Fesus (Mt. xix. 13-15, Mk. x. 13-16).— 
7a Bpépy: for watdia in parallels = 
infants, sucklings, often in Lk.’s writings; 
the «al preceding naturally means 
‘“even,” suggesting the notion of great 
popularity or great crowding, and per- 
haps hinting an apology for the Twelve. 
The article before Bpépy means the im- 
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iSdvres 8€ of pabyral éwetipnoav! adrots. 16, & 8é “Ingots 
mpockaecdpevos abta etmev,? “"Apere ta tmoardia EpyecOar mpds 
pe, kal pt KwAUete adtd. Tav ydp TovoUTwy éotly } Bacwdela Tod 
17. dpi Néyw piv, ds day pH Séénrar Thy Baowdeiav Tod 
Beod ds tmardiov, od pi) eioedOy eis adh.” 


cod. 


18. Kal érnpdtno€é tis adtov dpxwv, héywv, “ AvSdoxade dyabe, 
ti moujoas Lwhy aidviov KAnpovopyow;” 19. Eime 8€ add 6 
"Ingots, “Ti pe Néyers dyabdv; odSels dyalds, ei pi) els, 63 Oeds. 
20. Tas évtohds oidas, Mh porxedons: pi) povedons: pi Kdebns- 
PY) Wevdopnaptupjoys: tina tov matépa cou Kal tiv pytépa cov. 4 
21. ‘O 8€ eine, “Taita mavra epudagdpny® éx vedtytds pou.” ® 
22. ’Akotoas 8€ tadta™ 6 “Incods eimev adta, ‘Ett €v oor deter: 


tdvta doa Exes THANGOY, Kal SiddS0s Mrwxois, Kal efers Onoaupdy 


> lat 8 * 
év odpavd 


mepiduwos éyéveto®+ Hv yap mAovcros oddpa. 


1 emetupwv in SBDGL 1, 733, 69 al. 


Kat Sedpo, dkodovber por.” 


23. O 8€ dxovous Tadta 
24. ‘ldav 8é adtov 


2 SSBL a have mpocexahecato avra Aeyov. 


3 Omit o NB (Tisch., W.H., brackets), 


5 epvdaga in pSABL 1, 200. 

7 Omit ravta NBDL 1, 33, 69, 131 al, 
8 ev ovpavois in SABDLR al. ae cop. 
9 eyevyn Oy in WBL. 


fants of those who brought them = their 
infants.—Ver. 16. wpooekadéo-ato, called, 
speaking to those who carried the infants. 
Lk. omits the annoyance of Jesus at the 
conduct of the Twelve, noted by Mk. 
Decorum controls his presentation not 
only of Jesus but of the Twelve. He 
always spares them (Schanz).—rév 
tovovTwyv, of such ; does this mean that 
children belong to the kingdom, or only 
that the childlike do so? Bengel, De 
Wette and Schanz take the former view, 
J. Weiss and Hahn the latter, Schanz 
says: ‘ rovovrou with the article means not 
similarity but likeness with respect to 
something going before or following 
after. Therefore the children as such 
are recognised by Jesus as worthy of the 
kingdom.”—Ver. 17, as in Mk. x. 15. 
With this reflection Lk. ends, iis interest 
being mainly in the didactic element, 
humility the door into the k’ngdom. 
Vv. 18-23. The young ruler (Mt. xix. 
16-22, Mk. x, 17-22), From a didactic 
point of view this narrative is closely 
connected with the two preceding. The 
three set forth conditions of entrance 
into the Kingdom of God—self-abase- 


4 Omit this second gov BDILX al, 
5 Omit pov BD. 


BD have also voug after ev. 


ment, childlikeness, and single-minded- 
ness.—Ver. 18. Gpxe@v, a ruler; this 
definite statement in Lk. only.—ré 
moijoas instead of rl toujow.—Ver. 20. 
BH fal geet the Seventh Com., first 
in Lk., the Sixth in Mt. and Mk. (W. 
H.). Mk.’s p} dwootepijoys and Mt.’s 
dyamijoeis tT. wAnociov cov, etc., are 
not found in Lk.—Ver. 21. éy oot 
Nelwer: &v o. torepet in Mk. Xelarer 
= fails, so in Tit. iii, 13.—Ver. 23. 
mwhovotos opd8pa, very rich. Lk.’s ex- 
pression differs from that of Mt. and Mk. 
(Av éxov Krypara woAAd). Lk. follows 
Mk. in the most important points—the 
words first spoken by the ruler to Jesus: 
good Master, etc., and the reply of Jesus 
to him: why callest thou me good? but 
he agrees with Mt. in omitting some 
vivid traits found in Mk.: the placing of 
the incident (‘going forth into the 
way’’), the action of the man as he 
approached Jesus (rpocSpapeav, yovvurre- 
THras), the title &iSdoKnade (Mk. x. 20), 
and, most remarkable feature of all, the 
statement in Mk. x. 21: éuBddwas adTa 
hyanyocev avtdv, which so clearly ex- 
cludes the notion entertained by many 


16—31, EYATTEAION 
8 “Inoois! mepiturov yevénevov? etre, “Mas Sucxddws of ta 
Xphpata exovtes eicehevoovrar® els Thy Baoreiavy tod Ocod. 
25- Evxowérepov ydp éort, xdpndov Sid Tpupahtas fadhidos* 
cicehOeiv, # modorov eis Thy Bacidelay tod cod eiveheiv.” 26. 
Eitrov S€ ot dxovcarvtes, “Kat tis Sdvatrar owOvor;” 27 ‘O Se 
ele, “Ta d8uvata mapa dvOpdmois Suvard eon Tapa 7) Og.” § 
28. Etwe 8€ 6 Mérpog, “180d, mets doyjkapeyv mdvra, Kai ® 
Heohovdijcapev co.” 39. ‘O 8é elmev adtois, “ "Api Aéyw spiv, 
St otBeis eorw bs adijxer oixiay, # yovels, | adeAhous, 4 yuvaixa,’ 
i tékva, Evexev tis Baoidelas Tod O¢0d, 30. &s of ph daroddBy ® 
TohAamhaciova év 7S Kaipo TouT@, kai év TO aidm TO épxopeva 
Loy aidviov.” 

31. NAPAAABON 8€ tods SdSexa, elie mpos aitous, “IScd, 
dvaBaivoner eis ‘lepooddupa,® Kat teheoOjcerar mdvTa TA yeypape 


1 o before |. is wanting in B (W.H. in brackets), 
* SSBL 1, 131 al. omit wepid. yev. (a gloss); found in ADIA al. 


_ *etoropevovrat in BL and after rov Geov. 
in the same position, 
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SDR 124 al. have avrcAevcovrat, but 


‘cpyparos Bedovns in $BD 49. L has Tpvrnpatos with Bedovns. Assimilation 


_ to parall. has been at work in producing the T.R. 

5 ears after Oew in BDL 1, 28, 131 al, 

§ For adyxapev wavra kat SCBDL 1, 13, 69 al. have adevtes Ta i810. 
TNBL have this order: yuv. adeAd. yovets. 


® ovxt py in NBL 1 al., and AaBy in BD al. (Tisch. adopts former, W.H. both, 


_ but AaBy in text with awoX. in marg.), 
91...Anp in NBDLR 


that the man was a_ self-complacent 
_ Pharisee. I am glad to find Hahn 
decidedly repudiating this view (vide 
' motes on Mt. and Mk.). Vide Mt. 

Vv. 24-30. Ensuing conversation (Mt. 
xix. 23-30, Mk. x. 23-31).—Ver. 24. 
eloropevovrat: present, not future, as 
in parallels, indicating not what will 
happen but what is apt to happen from 
the nature of riches.—Ver. 25. tpyjparos 
BeAdévys: each evangelist has his own 
expression here.—tpjpa from titpda, 
rirpnp. (or tpdw), to pierce, bore 
through; hence tpavys, penetrating, 
clear; BeAdvy, the point of a spear.— 
Ver. 26. of dxovoavres, those hearing, 
a quite general reference to the company 
present. In Mt. and Mk. the words are 
addressed to the disciples.—xal rls 8. 0: 
as in Mk., vide notes there.—Ver. 27. 
7a ddvvata, etc. Mk. and Mt. have 
first a particular then a general state- 
ment. Lk. gives the general truth only; 
the impossibles for men possible for God. 


—Ver. 28, Peter’s remark about leaving 
all, as in Mk., without the question, 
what shall we have? appended to it in 
Mt.—Ver. 29. yvvaixa: as in xiv. 26, 
not in parallels,—yovets: parents, for 
father and mother in parallels ; the latter 


more impressive.—Ver. 30, mod\amAa- 
otova, as in Mt. Mk. has the more 
definite éxatovramdaclova. The read- 


ing émramdaclova (D, W.H., margin), 
though little supported, has intrinsic pro- 
bability as toning down an apparent 
exaggeration (hundred fold! say seven 
fold). Cf. éwrdxts in xvii. 4. 

Vv. 31-34. Third prediction of the 
Passion (Mt. xx. 17-19, Mk. x. 32-34). 
Vide notes on the account in Mk., which 
is exceptionally _realistic.—Ver. 31. 
teXeoOyoerat, shall be fulfilled. With 
this verb is to be connected 7@ vi@ r. 4, 
not with aupeva). The sense is 
. se aiiall be: fulfilled by the Son of 
Man’. So Bornemann (Scholia), “a 
dei filio perficientur, i.¢., satisfiet prov 
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péva 81a tov apodynrav 7G vid tod dvOpdmov. 32. wapadobjcerat 
yap Tots ZOveor, kai éumarxOqcerat, Kai bBproOjcerat, kal éunrucOh- 
Geta, 33. Kal paotiydcavtes GmoKTevodow aitév: Kal TH Hpépe TH 
apity dvacticerat.” 34. Kat adrot o0Sey routwy cuvijxay, kal iy 
73 pijpa Todto Kexpuppévoy ax’ adtav, Kal odk éyivwoxoy Td heyd- 
peva. 

35- "Eyévero 8¢ év rH eyyilew adrov els ‘lepixyd, tupdés mus 
exdOnto rapa thy 68dv mpocattay.! 36. dxodoas S€ 6xhou SraTropevo- 
37- Gamjyyerkav 8€ abt, "OT 
"Ingods 6 NaLwpatos mapépxerar.” 38. Kai éBdnoe, héyay, ‘Ino’, 
uid AaBid, éhénody pe.” 39. Kal of mpodyovtes éretipwy abt iva 
awwTijon 2+ adtés S€ woAKG pGAdov Expalery, “Vie AaBid, édénody 


pévou, éruvOdvero ti? ein Toit. 


1 ewattwv in NBDL Orig. 
3 etynon in BDLPX 245 al. 


hetarum vaticiniis a dei filio”, Nor is 
it necessary to insert éy before r. v. r. d, 
The meaning is; all things shall happen 
to the Son of Man as written in the 
prophets.—redeto Oar stands for yiveo@at, 
being used because of the prophetic 
reference (in Lk. only). So Pricaeus: 
“redeioPat hic esse quod Marc. xi. 23, 24 
elvat, quod 1 Cor. iv. 5 yiveo@ar, quod 1 
Pet. v. 9 équreeiobar’’, In all these 
places the verb is followed by the dative. 
—Vv. 32, 33- The details of the Passion 
are the same as in Mk., except that no 
mention is made of the Jewish rulers, 
and that other particulars are given in a 
somewhat different order.—Ver. 34. This 
is peculiar to Lk. A similar statement in 
ix. 45 with the same curious repetition. 
“An emphatic prolixity” is Meyer’s 
comment. J. Weiss (Meyer) from the 
facts that this verse repeats ix. 45 and 
that Lk. avoids repetition infers that the 
words must have been in his source, I 
rather think that we have here an effort 
on Lk.’s part to compensate by a general 
statement about the ignorance of the 
Twelve for the instructive narrative 
about the two sons of Zebedee which 
comes in at this point in Mt. and Mk., 
and which Lk, omits, doubtless by way 
of sparing the disciples an exposure. 
The iteration (same thing said three 
times) is in Lk.’s manner (Acts xiv. 8), 
but it is significant here. The aim is by 
repetition of a general statement to con- 
vey the impression made by the con- 
crete story—an utter impossibility. No 
wonder Lk. labours in expression, in 
view of that humiliating proof of 
ignorance and moral weakness! But 


+ rv av in DL (W.H. marg.). 
T.R. conforms to parall. 


the attempt to express the inexpressible 
is interesting as showing that Lk. must 
have had the sons of Zebedee incident in 
his mind though he does not choose to 
record it. The omission of this incident 
carries along with it the omission of the 
second and most important saying of our 
Lord concerning the significance of His 
death. Lk.’s gospel contains hardly any 
basis for a doctrine on that subject (cf, 
Mt. xx. 28, Mk. x. 45). 

Vv. 35-43. The blind man at $ericho 
Mt. xx. 29-34, Mk. x. 46-52).—ruddAds 
wig: the blind man is not named, from 
which J. Weiss (Meyer) infers that the 
name cannot have been in Lk.’s source. 
A very precarious inference. Lk. deviates 
from the tradition in the parallels as to the 
place of the incident : connecting it with 
the entrance into Jericho instead ot the 
exit from the town.—érratrév as in xvi. 
3.—Ver. 36. dxovoas: in Lk. what he 
hears is the multitude passing through, 
which he would have seen if he bad not 
been blind. In the parallels what is heard 
is that it was Jesus around whom the 
multitude had gathered, which even a 
seeing man might have had to learn by 
the ear. Lk. is careful to bring out the 
fact of blindness.—8.atopevop.dvov is an 
instance of a participle serving as the 
object of averb. What was heard was 
the passing of the crowd.—rt ety 1. 
the optative without dv in an indirect 
question makes the question definite (cf. 
ili, 15, viii. g, xv. 26),—Ver. 37. Na{- 
wpaios: the usual form in Lk, an 
exception in iv. 34.—Ver. 38. éBdnoev: 
aorist, he cried out once.—Ver. 39. 
wpodyoytes, those in front, nearest him. 


. 32—43. XIX. 1-4 
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40. Erafels 82 51 "Inoois exédeucey adtdv dxOivar mwpds 


aitéy: éyyicavtos 8é adtod exypdtncev adtév, 41. héyor,? “TE 


2 


sot Odes Toijow ; 


‘O 8é ele, “Kupie, tva dvaBddpu.” 


42. 


Kai 6 “Ingois etmev aid, “"AvdBdepov: i mlotis cou cdowxd ce.” 
43. Kal mapaxpfya dvéBhepe, Kal jxohovOe. aitd Sofdtav rav 
Gcdy* Kai was 5 hads iddv Euwxev alvov 7a cd. 
XIX. 1. KAI cigehOdv Sujpxeto Thy ‘lepixd: 2. Kal iBou, éviip 
Svépat. Kadotpevos Zaxxaios, Kal adtds fv *dpxtredhavys, kala here only 
i Ds 


cme. La , ‘ a A 
ouTos Hv" modovos: 3. Kat eLyrer iBeiv Tov “Inoodv, tis éott, Kat 


in 


obx Hdvvato dmd tod Sxdou, Ste TH AAtkia puxpds Fv. 4. Kab 
Tpodpapdy Eumpocer* dvéBy emt cuxopwpatay, iva iSpy adtdév- 


1 Omit o BD (W.H.), found in SL (Tisch.). 


2 Omit Aeyov NBDLX 57 e. 


5 SSL 245 omit outros (Tisch.). 
‘Kat nv in marg.). 


4 es To cuarp. in NBL. 


He would hear the sound of the crowd 
before it came up to him; when it was 
close to him he would make inquiry tt 
_etn.—oryjoy: only in Lk, and St. Paul, 
showing editorial overworking of the 
source.—éxpafey: a stronger word than 
éBénoey and imperfect, kept shouting 
louder than before.—Ver. 40. dy6yvat, 
to be Jed to Him; Lk. again careful to 
‘bring out the fact of blindness, all the 
more noticeable when his narrative is 
compared with parallels. The omission 
of the interesting particulars in Mk., vv. 
49, 50, has been remarked on (Hahn) as 
-proving that Lk. did not know Mk. 
Again a precarious inference. It is Lk.’s 
habit to magnify the miracle, therefore 
he tells the story so as to bring out that 
it was a case of total blindness, which 
does not clearly appear in Mk., vide 
ver. 50.—Ver. 41. «vpie: in Mk. 
*PaBBovl.—Ver. 43. alvov, praise, a 
poetical word in Greek writers = (1) a 
saying, (2) a word of praise, frequent in 
Sept. 8:8dvar alvov, instead of aiveiy, is 
Hellenistic. 

CHAPTER XIX. ZACCHAEUS. PARABLE 
OF THE PouNDS. ENTRY INTO JERU- 
SALEM.—Vv. I-10. The story of 
Zacchaeus, in Lk. only, apparently 
derived from an Aramaic source—note 
the abundant use of «at to connect 
clauses—but bearing traces of editorial 
revision in the style (xa@é71, ver. 9).— 
Ver. 1. 8Surjpxero: the incident occurred 
when Jesus was passing through Jericho, 
precisely where, not indicated.—évdpart 


B reads nat avros without nv (W.H. text, with 


kadovpevos, called by name, as ini. 61; 
a Hebraism, évépart superfiuous.—Zak., 
Gpxtt., mwdovaios: name, occupation, 
social standing. Zacchaeus = the pure 
one, but not so intended; chief publican; 
probably a head man or overseer over 
the local collectors of taxes, of whom 
there might be a goodly number in 
Jericho, with its balsam trade, and traffic 
from the eastern to the western side of 
Jordan.—Ver. 3. é{:7ret: imperfect, im- 
plying continuous effort, for a while un- 
successful, because of (a7) the crowd, 
too dense to penetrate, and not to be 
seen over by him, being short of stature 
(HAuclg, as in Mt. vi. 27),—1t8etv tov “Il. 
als éort = iBetv tis éori 6 *lynaois, to 
see who Jesus is = de facie cognoscere 
(Kuinoel); ‘fama notum vultu noscere 
cupiebat ” (Grotius).—Ver. 4. eis 7d 
éuarpooGey, in front of the crowd, to 
make sure; stationed at any point 
opposite the crowd he might miss his 
chance.—cvxopopatay, a fig mulberr 

tree, as many think = ov«duwosg in xvii. 
6; but why then not use the same word 
in both places, the only two places in 
N.T. where they occur, both used by 
the same writer? To this it has been 
replied: “‘ Although it may be admitted 
that the sycamine is properly and in Lk, 
xvii. 6 the mulberry, and the sycamore 
the fig mulberry, or sycamore fig, yet the 
latter is the tree generally referred to 
in the O.T. and called by the Sept. 
sycamine, as 1 Kings x. 27, 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 28, Ps. Ixxviii. 47, Am. vii. 14. 
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Dioscorides expressly says Zuxopopoy, 
€or 8@ Kal ToUTO ovKdputvov Adyouct, 
lib. i., cap. 180” (Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, s. v. Sycamore). This is in effect 
to say that through the influence of the 
Sept. and following common usage Lk. 
used the two words indifferently as syno- 
nyms.—éxetvys: supply 6800, cf. wolas, 
v. I9.—Ver. 5. Zaxyate: Jesus knows 
his name, how not indicated,—omevoas, 
etc., uttered in cordial tone as if He were 
speaking to a familiar friend whom He is 
glad to see and with whom He means to 
stay that day. What a delightful sur- 

tise that salutation, and how irresistible 
its friendly frankness, ver. 6 shows. 
—Ver. 7. Gwavres: general muttered 
dissent (not even the Twelve excepted), 
which Jesus anticipated and disregarded, 
Note His courage, and how much pre- 
judice the uncommon in conduct has to 
reckon with.—épaprwA@ ; no reason to 
think with some ancient and modern 
commentators that Zacchaeus was a 
Gentile, a son of Abraham only in a 
spiritual sense. They thought him unfit 
to be Christ’s host because he was a 
‘sinner ” (Grotius). A sinner of course 
because a publican, a great sinner because 
a chief publican.—Ver. 8. oraels: like 
the Pharisees (xviii. 11) but in a different 
spirit—in self-defence, not self-laudation. 
J. Weiss thinks the word indicates the 
solemn attitude of a man about to make 
a vow (Meyer).—p. 7. tmapydévrev, the 
half of my goods, earnings, not of my 


income (ot rpdécoSor) as Godet suggests. 
—diSwpi, dwoSiSwpr: presents, probably 
expressing not past habit but purpose 
for the future. This is the regenerating 
effect of that generous, brave word of 
Jesus. It has made a new man of him. 
Yet the desire to see Jesus, of whom he 
had heard as the publicans’ friend, shows 
that the germ of the new man was there 
before. A “sinner” doubtless in the 
way indicated, as the et rt mildly admits, 
but by no means, even in the past, a type 
of the hard, heartless, unscrupulous 
publican.—rerpamdAotv, four fold, as in 
cases of theft (Exodus xxii. 1, four or five 
fold).—Ver. 9. wpds aitdv, to him or 
with reference to him; probably both; 
the words meant for the ears of 
Zacchaeus and all who might be there 
to hear, or perhaps spoken half as a 
soliloquy.—xaQdrt, inasmuch as; a word 
of Lk.’s; in his writings only in N.T.— 
vids ’A., a son of Abraham in the natural 
sense, a Jew; a protest against popular 
prejudice, for which a publican was as a 
heathen. The more radical reason, un- 
expressed, but present doubtless to the 
mind of Jesus, was: because he also is a 
son of man, a human being.—Ver. 10, 
A great key-word to Christ’s idea of His 
own mission—a Saviour.—ré daodwés, 
the lost, a pathetic name for the objects 
of Christ’s quest; its shades of meaning 
to be learned from the parables in Lk. 
xv.: lost as a sheep, a coin, a foolish 
son may be lost. Here the term points 
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Acts xvii. 
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1 eyyus ewvat |. avroy in BL 157. 


to the social degradation and isolation of 
the publicans. They were social lepers. 
With reference to the conduct of Jesus 
in this case Euthy. Zig. remarks: “ It 
is necessary to despise the little scandal 
when a great salvation comes to any one 
and not to lose the great on account ofthe 
little” (xp} yap Tod pixpod cxavddadov 
Katadpoveiv, evOa peyddn cwrnpla tivi 
mpocyiverat, kat ph Sia TO pixpdv 
Gard eu (sic) 7d péya). The significance 
of Christ choosing a publican for His 
host in a town where many priests dwelt 
has beenremarkedon. Art. ‘ Publican” 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Wy. 11-27. Parable of the pounds, or of 
the nobleman who goes to find a kingdom 
(cf. Mt. xxv. 14-30). Into the vexed 
question of the connection between this 


parable and that of the talents in Mt.I ft 


cannot here go. That there is a resem- 
_ blance between them is obvious, and the 
hypothesis that the one has grown out of 
the other in the course of tradition can- 
not be treated as a mere impertinence. 
Yet that they are two distinct parables in 
_ their main features, both spoken by Jesus, 
_ is not improbable. ‘They serve different 
purposes, and their respective details suit 
their respective purposes, and the kindred 
features may only show that Jesus did 
not solicitously avoid repeating Himself. 
The parable before us suits the situation 
as described by Luke, in so far as it cor- 
rects mistaken expectations with regard 
to the advent of the Kingdom. It isa 
prophetic sketch in parabolic form of the 
real future before them, the fortunes of 
the King and the various attitudes of 
men towards him. It is more allied to 
allegory than most of the parables, and 
on this ground, according to J. Weiss (in 
Meyer), it cannot have proceeded from 
Jesus. One fails to see why Jesus might 
not occasionally use allegory as a vehicle 
of truth as well as other teachers. 

Ver. 11. The introduction.—tatta 
naturally suggests the words spoken to 
Zacchaeus by Jesus about salvation, as 
what was heard.—mpooels elie imitates 


13. kahécas S€ Séxa Sovdous Eautod, 


(seven 
times 
only-in 
N.T, 


the Hebrew construction = He added 
and said, cf. Gen. xxxviii. 5, mpoodeioa 
érexev.—éyyvs: about fifteen miles off.— 
wapaxpipa: a natural expectation for 
friends of Jesus to entertain, and for all, 
friends and foes, to impute to Him, and a 
good occasion for uttering a parable to 
correct false impressions; comparable in 
this respect with the parable of the Sup. 
per in Lk. xiv.—saying in effect, ‘‘ not so 
soon as you think, nor will all be as well 
affected to the king and his kingdom as 
you may suppose”, 

Vv. 12-27. The parable.—ebyevis, well- 
born, noble; of such rank and social 
position that he might legitimately aspire 
toakingdom. The Herod family might 
quite well be in view. Herod the Great 
and his son Archelaus had actually gone 
rom Fericho on this errand, and Arche- 
laus had had the experience described in 
ver. 14. Since the time of Clericus and 
Wolf, who first suggested it, the idea that 
the Herod family was in Christ’s mind 
has been very generally accepted. Schanz 
thinks Jesus would not have selected so 
bad a man as Archelaus to represent Him. 
Yet He selected a selfish neighbour and 
an unjust judge to represent God as He 
appears, and an unjust steward to teach 
prudence !—eis xopay paxpdv: implying 
lapse of time; Rome, in the case of Arche- 
laus.—tmoorpéat: the desired kingdom 
is in the land of his birth; Palestine in 
case of Archelaus.—Ver. 13. 8éxka 5., 
ten, a considerable number, pointing to 
an extensive household establishment. 
—Séxa pvas, ten pounds, not to each but 
among them (ver. 16). A Greek pound 
= about £3 or £4; a Hebrew = nearly 
double ; in either case a small sum com- 
pared with the amounts in Mt. xxv. The 
purpose in the two parables is entirely 
different. In the Talents the master di- 
vides his whole means among his servants 
to be traded with, as the best way of 
disposing of them during his absence. 
In the Pounds he simply gives a moderate 
sum, the same to all, with a view to test 
fidelity and capacity, as he desires to 
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1 For ews SABDL al. Orig. have ew. Vide below. 


2 SeSoxer in NBDL 1, 25, 131. 


5 yvou in SBDL 33. 


“For tis te Sterpaypatevoaro in ARTAAN, etc. (Tisch.), BDL 157 e have 7s 


Bierpaypatevoavto (W.H.). 
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have tested men for higher service when 
the time comes, The amount may suit 
the master’s finances, and though small 
it may just on that account the better 
test character and business talent.— 
Tpayparetioacde, trade with, here only 
in the Scriptures, found in Plutarch, 
—épxopar: with ges Win = until I 
come back, with év § (W.H.) = while I 
go (to the far country) ; perhaps it is used 
pregnantly to include going and return- 
ing.—Ver. 14. wodtrat = cuproXiras, 
fellow-citizens of the aspirant to kingshi 
while a private citizen (as in Gen. xxiii. 
11, Sept., Heb. viii. rz, W.H.).—épl. 
govv, hated habitually, showing some- 
thing far wrong in him, or in them.— 
awpeoBelav: this actually happened in the 
case of Archelaus, on just grounds ; this, 
however, is no proof that he cannot have 
been in Christ’s mind. The point is, 
hatred just or unjust, in the case both of 
Archelaus and of Jesus very real.—od 
Oéopev, we don’t wish, an emphatic nolu- 
mus, stronger than 0é\onev TovTov 0, etc. 
Vv. 15 ff. After the return.—év ar] 
éravedOeiv : év with the aorist infinitive, 
usually with present, but frequently with 
aorist in Lk, = on his return, he takes 
action at once (vide Burton, M. and fbr, 
§ 109).—elwre dwvnPivat = commanded 
(jussit, Vulgate) to be called; ele with 
infinitive, instead of tve with subjunctive, 


as in some places, ¢g., Mt. iv. 3.—#ls 
tt S:emp. (T.R.) is two questions in one: 
who had gained anything and what—rf 
Stempaypatevoayto (W.H.), what they 
had gained.—Ver. 16. #4 pva gov, thy 
pound, modestly, as if he had no hand or 
merit in the gain (Grotius).—Séxa: acon- 
siderable increase, implying proportional 
length of time, the kingdom not near.— 
Ver.17. dya6e without meré, as in Mt., 
but wurrds in next clause = noble, devot- 
ed.—éy éhaxlore, in a very little. art 
éAtya in Mt.—éwdvw Séxa wédewv, over 
ten cities, or a Decapolis (Holtzmann, H. 
C.). This is what the king has had in 
view all along—to get capable and trusty 
governors. A new king needs to take 
special pains about this. The trial of 
character through trade is not unsuitable, 
as governors would have much to do with 
the provincial revenues.—Ver. 18. TEV TE, 
five, half as much, implying less capacity, 
diligence, conscientiousness, or luck 
which, however, is not taken into 
account.—Ver, 19. «at o¥: this man 
also deemed trustworthy, but of less capa- 
city, therefore appointed to a governor. 
ship, but ofless extent. Also, note, there 
is no praise. He was honest, but might 
have done better. The new king is 
thankful to have honesty even with re- 
spectable, though not admirable adminige 
trative qualities, 
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7 Omit am avrov \*BL 36, 53 al. 


2 Omit Se NB al. 1, 28, 131 al. pl. 
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Vv. 20-27, The useless servant. fin 
any part the parable has borrowed from 
the parable in Mt., it is here. The story 
might well have wound up with a state- 
ment as to what was to be done with the 
disaffected.—Ver. 27. Yet this feature is 
not inapposite, for there were likely to be 
three classes of pecple to be dealt with 

_ by the king: the honest and capable, the 
incapable and useless, and the disaffected, 
The chief objection to the part referring 
to the second class is that it gives the 
parable a too didactic aspect, aiming at 
theoretic exhaustiveness rather than in- 
sisting on the main points: how the king 
will deal with his friends and how with 
his foes.—Ver. 20. év covdap{, in a 
handkerchief; év rq yo in Mt.—Ver. 21, 
atornpds (here only in N.T.), harsh in 
flavour, then in disposition.—atpets, etc., 
you lift what you did not deposit, and 
reap what you did not sow; accusing the 
master of an exorbitant demand for pro- 
fit. He despaired of pleasing him in that 
respect, therefore did nothing—a pretext 
of course..—Ver. 23. él tpdwelavy = 
rots TpameL(rarg in Mt.—émpaia = éxo- 
picdpny in Mt.—Ver. 24. dpare, etc. ; 
the pound given to him that had ten 
could only have the significance of a 
present, and a petty one, for he was no 


longer to be a trader but a ruler, there- 
fore not an important illustration of the 
principle stated in ver. 26, a sign that in 
this section of the parable Lk. is second- 
ary.—Ver. 25. Possibly an utterance 
from the crowd interested in the parable, 
the ‘‘ Lord” being Jesus, or an addition 
by Lk., or not genuine (wanting in D). 
—Ver. 26. Deprivation the only penalty 
here, no casting out into outer darkness 
as in Mt.; merciless severity reserved 
for the enemies of the king.—Ver. 27. 
hiv, for the rest, winding up the trans- 
actions at the commencement of the 
king’s reign.—xataoddgare: barbarous, 
but true to Eastern life; the new king 
cannot afford to let them live. In the 
spiritual sphere the slaying will be done by 
the moral order of the world (destruction 
of the Jewish state), King Jesus weeping 
over their fate, Motive must not be 
transferred from the parable to the appli- 
cation. 

Ver. 28. On the way to $erusalem. 
The Jericho incidents disposed of, the 
next centre of interest is the Holy City. 
Lk. connects the two parts of his narra- 
tive by a brief notice of the ascent from 
the smaller city at the foot of the pass to 
the larger and more famous at the top. 
—sisev ratte refers naturally to the 
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parable. Asa note of time the expression 
is sufficiently vague, for we do not know 
when or where the parable was spoken, 
nor how much time intervened between 
its utterance and the commencement of 
the ascent. It is simply one of Lk.’s 
formule of transition.—épmpoobev = els 
7 EutpoaGey, not before them, but for- 
wards: iter suum continuabat, Kypke.— 
dvaBatvwv, going up. A constant ascent, 
steep and rugged. 

Vv. 29-38. The triumphal entry into 
aoe (Mt. xx. r-rx, Mk. xi. r-11),— 

mopay}. Following Lightfoot and 
Renan, Godet regards this as the name 
not of a village but of a suburban dis- 
trict included for passover purposes in 
the holy city, pilgrims to the feast find- 
ing quarters in it. The reference to the 
two places Bethphage and Bethany is 
obscure and confusing.—éAa.av, com- 
mentators dispute whether the word 
should be accentuated thus, making it 

enitive plural of éX\ala, or éXardv, making 
it nominative singular of a name for the 
place = Olivetum, olive grove. W. and 
H. print it with the circumflex accent, 
and Field (Ot. Nor.) and Hahn take the 
same view.—Vv. 31-34. The sending of 
two disciples for the colt is related as in 
Mt. and Mk., but with a little more of 
Greek in the style. The remark about 
the owners sending it (Mt.) or Jesus re- 
turning it (Mk.) is omitted. “On the 


3 BDL 157 prefix kat. 
* ott before o kup. in $ABDL al. pi. 
7Soin NDL. B has here eavtoy. 


other hand, Lk. alone states that the two 
disciples found matters as the Master 
had said (ver. 32). In ver. 33 of Kvptos 
suggests a plurality of owners.—Ver. 35. 
éwipp(pavres: the participle is used to 
relieve the monotony of the paratactic 
construction (kal, cal, kat in Mt. and 
Mk.) ; the word occurs here only and in 
I Pet. v. 7, g.v.—éweB(Bacav, helped to 
mount, as in Lk, x. 34, Acts xxiii. 24; a 
technical term, possibly used here to add 
pomp to the scene.—Ver. 36. 7a ipdria, 
their garments, but no mention of 
branches in Lk., possibly from a feeling 
that they would be an encumbrance.— 
Ver. 37. éyyifovros: Lk. is thinking ot 
Jerusalem = when He wasnearing the city. 
The next clause, wpds TH KataBdoet, 
is added to define more precisely the 
point reached = at the descent of the 
mount. They had got over the ridge to 
the western slope.—xartaBdoret, here only 
in N.T.—Gmav 7d wAAO0s: Mt. and Mk, 
divide the crowd into those going before 
and those following.—8vuvdpewv: this 
reference to miracles as the occasion of 
praise is peculiar to Lk. That Galilean 
pilgrims should remember gratefully the 
healing ministry at that moment was 
very natural. Yet Lk.’s explanation of 
the popular enthusiasm, while true, may 
be far from exhaustive.—Ver. 38. A free 
reproduction of the popular acclaim as 
reported by Mt. and Mk., not without 
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ova peyddy wept wacdv? dv eldov Suvdpewy, 38. déyorres 
“Eddoynpévos & épydpevos Bacideds ev dvépate Kupiou: ecipyyy 


év odpavd,? Kai Séga év bWiortors.” 39. Kal twes tay dapicainy 
Grd tod 3xdou elrov mpds adtév, “Aiddoxade, emtipycov Tots 


palytats cov.” 


a 
Sri, 2dv obtor ciwmijcwow,! ot AiO Kexpdfovtar. 


40. Kal daoxpilets eter aibtois,? “Adyw Spiv, 


*6 ar. Kat ds 


Htyyicev, Sav thy wédw, Exdauoev én” adrH,® 42. héyor, “"Or et 
Eyros kal od, Kat ye” év ri fpépa cou tauTy, Ta mpds eipyyny cou: 
viv Se expdBn awd dp0ahpav cou: 43. Ste Hfovow rpdpar emi o€, 
kal meptBadodow® of éx@pot gou xdpaxd got, Kat mepixuxAdcouat 


1 qavtev in BD, perhaps the true reading; wacwy a correction to agree with 


Suvapewy. 


2 ey ovp. erp. in BL Orig. (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 $8BL omit avtots. 


4 giwmycover in NABLR al, 


5 For this form, common in Sept., NBL Orig. have kpatovon. 


6 ex avTnv in NABDL, etc. 


7 kat ov kat ye is probably a conflate reading; some western texts have the one 


some the other. $BL (with D) omit kat ye and read e eyvws ev TH NH. TAVTH (cov 
omitted) xat ov, and omit cov after evpqvny. 


8 So in B (W.H. marg.). mapepBadovor in $$CL 33 (Tisch., W.H., text). 


variations even between them. The 
Hebrew Hosanna is omitted and trans- 
lated into equivalents which recall the 
gloria in excelsis (Lk. ii. 14), “ already 
become a church hymn” (Holtz., H. C.). 
Lk.’s version runs: 

Blessed is He that cometh, the King, 
in the name of the Lord! 

_ In heaven peace, 

And glory in the highest. 

In comparison with Mt. and Mk. this 
version seems secondary. 

Vv. 39-44. Pharisees murmur and 
Fesus weeps, peculiar to Lk.—é1d tot 
SxAov, from within the crowd, or on 
account of the crowd and what they had 
been saying = prae turba as in ver. 3. 
Loesner cites from Philo instances of the 
use of ad in this sense (but in reference 
to ver. 3).—Ver. 40. éav crwmijcovow: 
day with future indicative instead of sub- 
junctive as in classic Greek, one of the 
divergent ways in which the N.T. ex- 

resses a future supposition with some 
probability (vide Burton, M. and T., §§ 
250-256).—ot (dor kpagovery, the stones 
will cry out ; possibly there is a reference 
to Hab. ii. 11, but the expression is pro- 
verbial (instances in Pricaeus, Wetstein, 
etc.) = the impossible will happen rather 
than the Messianic kingdom fail of re- 
cognition. Some, ¢.g., Stier and Noésgen, 
find in the words a reference to the 


destruction of the temple and the witness 
it bore to Jesus = if I receive not witness 
from the Jewish people the scattered 
stones of the ruined temple will witness 
forme. An attractive idea, not refuted 
by Hahn’s objection that if it had been 
in view we should have had érav otror 
ciwm. instead of éav, etc. éav with 
future may express a future supposition 
with some probability. 

Vv. 41-44. Fesus weeps at sight of 
the city and laments its doom.—as = 
when, asin many places in Lk,—éxAavorev 
én’ a., He wept aloud, like Peter (Mk. 
xiv. 72). — Saxpvew = to shed tears 
silently ; for a group of synonyms with 
their distinctive meanings vide under 
kAatw in Thayer’s Grimm.—Ver. 42, eb 
Zyvus: et with the aorist indicative in 
a supposition contrary to fact, the 
apodosis being omitted by an impressive 
aposiopesis.—éy 7. hpépa 7., in this (late) 
day, not too late yet.—kal ov, thou too, 
as wellas my disciples: their insight will 
save them, but not you and the nation; 
you must know for yourselves.—xal ye 
T.R.): the combination nai ov xal ye 
vide critical notes) is suspicious. Coming 
before év +. tpépq, etc., as in_T.R., it 
will mean; even at this late hour.—ra 
apds etprvny, the things tending to thy 
peace = thy salvation.—viv 8é, but now 
as things stand; the day of grace there- 
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XIX. 44—48. 


ae, xat ouvéfouct ce mdvrobev, 44. Kal eSadrodct ce nat ta Téxva 
gou év gol, Kat od ddiyaouaw ev cot Aidov emt hibw!+ dvO dv odk 
éyvws Tov Katpov THs emiokoms ou.” 

45. Kat eicehOiv eis 7d tepdv, pgaro éxBdéddew Tods mwdodvras 
dv ait nal dyopdlovras,? 46. Aéywy adrois, “Téypamra, ‘°O 


olkds pou olkos mpoceuxfs eotiv®> Gyets Sé adrov éroujoarte 


omndatov AyoTav.” 


47+ Kal qv SiSdcoxwv 7d Kal Apépay év TH tepde ot Se dpxrepets 


Kal of ypappatets ELyrouv abtév dmohdoat, Kal ot mpHto. Tod aod: 


l here only 


inN.T. asrod axovwy. 


48. kat odx edpicKxov 75 Th moujowow, 6 ads yap das ' ébexpépato* 


1 \vdov emt Avdov ev wor in S$BDL (D with other texts have ev ody gor: ¢, in tota 


terra). 


2 N8BCL 1, 69, 209 al. omit ev avtw, and NBL 1, 209 syr. sin. Orig. omit kat 
ayopalovras, which, in view of Lk.’s editorial peculiarities, is to be rejected. 


5 NBLR 1, 13, 69 al. have kat eorat o oun. f. OK. Mpogevyys (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 efexpepeto in KB (W.H., also Tisch., who remarks: a vulgari usu haud aliena 


videtur fuisse). 


fore is already past.—éxpvBy: judicial 
blindness has set in, the penalty of a long 
course of moral perversity.x—Ver. 43. 
Sr, for, because, introducing a prophetic 
picture of coming ruin, either to explain 
the et éyvws = what you would have 
escaped had you but known; or to sub- 
stantiate the assertion of judicial blind- 
ness = no hope of your seeing now; 
your fate sealed; judgment days will 
surely come (#fovow *pépar). Then 
follows an awful picture of these judgment 
days in a series of clauses connected by 
a fivefold kat, the first being = when. 
The description recalls Isaiah xxix. 3 so 
closely that the use of such definite 
phrases before the event is quite conceiv- 
able, although many critics think the 
prophecy so certainly ex eventu as to use 
it for fixing the date of the Gospel.— 
xdpaxa, a -palisade (here only in N.T.). 
Titus did erect a palisaded mound around 
Jerusalem, and, after it was destroyed by 
the Jews ina sortie, he built a wall.—Ver. 
44. @Sadvoter: this verb (here only in 
N.T., Sept. several times) has both oe 
and 74 réxva o. for its objects and must 
have a meaning assigned to it suitable to 
each: (1) to raze to the ground—in 
reference to the city, (2) to dash to the 
ground—in reference to the children or 
population of the city. Here only in 
N.T., frequent in Sept.—rdv Katpdv +, 
émioxomis o., the season of thy gracious 
visitation.—émwtoxom7 and its correspond- 
ing verb have this meaning in N.T. In 


Sept. it is a vox media and is used with 
reference to visitations both in mercy 
and in judgment. 

Vv. 45-48. Yesus in the temple (Mt. 
xxi. 12-17, Mk. xi. 15-19). We have 
here two tableaux: Jesus reforming 
temple abuses (45-46), and Jesus teach- 
ing in the temple to the delight of the 
people and the chagrin of their religious 
and social superiors. Of the former we 
have but a slight and colourless presenta- 
tion from Lk., whose editorial solicitudes, 
now well known to us, here come inte 
play. The story astold by Mt. and Mk, 
shows passion (of the true Divine pro- 
phetic type). and action bordering on 
violence. his disappears from Lk.’s 
page in favour of a decorous but neutral 
picture. J. Weiss thinks it incredible 
that Lk. should have given us so in- 
adequate a statement had he had such 
an account as that in Mk. before him 
(Meyer, eighth edition, note, p. 584). It 
is perfectly intelligible, once we under- 
stand Lk.’s method of handling his 
material, Equally groundless, for the 
same reason, is the inference of Hahn 
from the omissions of Lk. between vv. 
44 and 45 (Mt. xxi. 10, 11, Mk. xi. 11-14) 
that he cannot have known either Mt. or 
Mk. 

Ver. 45. tTods wwdodtvras, the sellers, 
no mention of the buyers in the true text 
(W.H. after NBL).—Ver. 46. wal érrat: 
the Kat, a well-attested reading, does not 
occur in the text quoted (Is. lvi. 7). The 
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XX. 1. KAI dyévero ev pd tav tpepav éxetvar,! Bi8doKovtos 
aitod tov hadv év 1 tepd Kal edayyedtLopdvou, exéotycay of 
Gpxtepets Kal of ypappatets civ Tols mpecButépors, 2. Kal elroy 
Bpos aitov, héyovres,? “Eime® ayiv, év moia eSoucia taita moveis, 
% tls €or 5 Sods cou thy efovciay ravtny;” 3. "Amoxpiels 82 
€ime pds aitods, “"Epwrjcw spas kayo évat déyov, cal etmaré 


pow: 4. Td Bdrricpa® "lwdvvou é§ odpavod jy, 4 é& avOpdmruv;” 


ec 4 , 
5. Ot 3€ cuvedoyicavto® mpds Eautous, A¢yortes, “Or dav elrwpev, 


» > lo) a ta 
E& odpavod, pei, Avati ody? odk émortedoate aitG; 6. édv 88 


cimaper, ES dvOpditwy, mas 6 Aads® KatadOdoes Hpas > TeTEropLevog 


1 Omit exervov NBDLQ al. 


3 \eyovres mpos avrov in NBL 1, 131, 209 verse. 


3 evrov in $aBLR 1, 33. 


4 Omit eva (from parall.) NBLR 1, 33, 60, etc. 
5 ro before |. in $$DLR (Tisch.}, not in B (W.H.). 
6 cuvedoyiLovro (imperfect in Mt. and Mk.) in CD. Tisch. and W.H. retain 


-CavTo. 
TSSBL al. pl. omit ovv. 


words waow tois e6veoiv, which do 
occur, are strangely omitted by Lk., the 
Gentile evangelist, perhaps to sharpen 
the contrast between the ideal—a house 
of prayer, and the reality—a den of 
robbers, i.¢., of dishonest traders, or it 
may be because the temple was now in 
ruins. The last part of the saying is 
from Jerem. vii. II. 
Vv. 47-48. 7d Kad’ tpépav, daily, as 
in xi. 3.—Gpxtepets kai ypappareis, 
riests and scribes, Sadducees and 
harisees, lax and strict, united against 
the Man who had nothing in common 
with either.—xal of mpdrou: added as a 
kind of afterthought = the socially im- 
portant people who, though laymen, 
agreed with the professionals in their 
dislike of Jesus.—Ver. 48. 1d tl 
“moujcwory, “the what to do”; the will 
to kill there, but the way dark (cf. i. 62, 
xxii. 24).—é ads, the people, the 
common mass, with their inconvenient 
liking for a true, outspoken, brave, 
heroic man.—ééexpépero a., hung upon 
Him (hearing), an expressive phrase, and 
classical; examples in Wetstein and 
Pricaeus and in Loesner from Philo. 
From the Latins they cite: 
Pendentque iterum narrantis ab ore.— 
Virg., Aen., v. 79. 
Narrantis conjux pendet ab ore viri.— 
Ovid., Her., 1, 30. 
Pricaeus suggests that the metaphor is 
taken from iron and the magnet. 


8 0 Aaos amas in KNBDL 1, 33 al. 


CHAPTER XX. IN THE TEMPLE. 
PREACHING, CONFLICTS, AND PARABLE 
OF THE VINEDRESSERS.—Vvy. 1-8. By 
what authority ? (Mt. xxi. 23-27, Mk. xi. 
27-33).—@v pug T. H., On one of the days, 
referred to in xix. 47; vague note of 
time.—evayyeAtLonévov: Lk. wishes his 
readers to understand that Jesus was not 
engaged in heated controversy all the 
time, that His main occupation durin 
these last days was preaching the sai 
news, speaking ‘‘ words of grace” there as 
in Galilee and in Samaria.—éréoryoav, 
came upon, with perhaps a suggestion of 
suddenness (examples in Loesner from 
Philo), and even of hostility (adorti 
sunt, Erasmus, Annot.). In xxi. 34 Lk. 
uses a separate word along with the verb 
to express the idea of suddenness.—Ver. 
2. eladv Hpiv: peculiar to Lk., makes the 
question pointed.—ratra ought to refer 
to the preaching, not to the cleansing of 
the temple, which in Lk. is very slightly 
noticed.—ris éorw, etc.: a direct 
question introduced by 4, not dependent 
on eirdy, not altogether distinct from 
the first question; an alternative form 
putting it more specifically and more 
pointedly than in parallels = who is it 
that gives, who can it be? Authority 
everything for the interrogants, - Every 
Rabbi had his diploma, every priest his 
ordination (Farrar).—Ver. 3. Adyov: 
without the éva of the parallels, Vide 
notes there.—Ver. 5. ovvedoylicavro;: 
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yép éorw "lodvvnv mpopytny etvat.” 7. Kat drrexpiOnoay ph eidévar 
wd0ev. 8. Kal 5 Inoois elrev adtois, “ ObSe éyd héyw bpiv év mola 
éfoucia taita woud.” 

9. "Hptaro 8é mpds rdv adv Adyew Thy wapaBodty radrny- 
“"AvOpwmds Tis Epiteucev AurreAava,! Kal éf€SoTo? adtév yewpyois, 
kal drednpynoe xpdvous ixavots. 10. kat év® xatp@ dméorerhe mpds 
tods yewpyods Soddoy, tva dd trod Kapmod Tod dpmeNdvos Saou * 
ait of S¢ yewpyot Seipaytes adrov éfaméorethay > kevdv. II. Kat 
mpocdbero méppar Erepov® Soddov: of Sé Kdxeivov Seipavtes Kat 
drisdcovtes Zéaméoterhav Kevov. 12. Kal mpocedero Téupar tptTov™ - 
ot 8€ Kai todrov *tpaupaticavtes e&€Bahov. 


a here and 13. etme S€ 6 KUptos 


in Acts 


xix.16, TOO Gprehdvos, Ti worjow; méupw tov vidy pou Tov dyamntér: 


1NBCDL omit tts, and BL have eput. ap. as in T.R. C has apz.avé. 


edut. D apt. eur. avd. 


2 efeSero in $$BCL = parall. 
efeSo70 found in D. 


3 Omit ev NBDL 33. 


4 8acovow in SABLMQ (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 camcotethav a. Serpavres in NBL. 
6 erepov wepapar in SABLU. 


for the more usual d:a.; here only in 
N.T.—mpds éavtods may be connected 
either with this verb or with \éyovres. 
—Ver. 6. xatadt@doer: in the parallels 
it is indicated generally that they feared 
the people; here it is explained why or 
what they feared: viz., that the people 
would stone them; to be taken cum grano. 
The verb is a wat dey. ; synonyms are 
karahiGotv (Joseph.), KatadioBodciv 
Ex. xvii. 4).—twemetopévos points to a 
xed permanent conviction, this the 
force of the perfect participle.—Ver. 7. 
pi) elSdvar: the answer is given in de- 
pendent form = ov« ofSapev in parallels. 

Vv. 9-19. The parable of the wicked 
vinedressers (Mt. xxi. 33-46, Mk. xii. r- 
12). Between the last section and this 
comes, in Mt., the parable of the Two 
Sons, 

Ver. 9. ‘ptaro: this word is less 
appropriate here than in Mk., where it 
means; made a beginning in teaching 
by parables by uttering this particular 
parable. Here it may signify turning 
to the people again after disposing of the 
question of the Pharisees concerning 
authority.—ébvtevoev GprehGva: Lk. 
contents himself with this general state- 
ment, omitting the details given in 
parallels, which explain what planting a 
vineyard involves.—ypdévovg txavovs : 


Tisch. and W.H. both adopt it, but Trg. retains 


CD have Sou. 


T rpirov mwepwar in BL. 


literally, ‘‘for long times,” peculiar to 
Lk. here; similar phrases are of fre- 
quent occurrence in his writings. The 
“long times ” cover the whole period of 
Israel’s history. The absenteeism of 
God during these long ages represents 
the free scope given in providence to the 
will of man in the exercise of his moral 
responsibility—Ver. 10. Katp@ means 
the fruit season each year; many such 
seasons at which God sent demanding 
fruit.—tva Sécovoty : tva with the future 
in a pure final clause; similar con- 
structions occur in classic Greek, but 
with Saws, not with tva.—8elpavres ; the 
gradation in indignities is well marked 
in Lk,—beating, beating with shameful 
handling (a&ttpdoavtes), ejection with 
wounding (tpavpaticavtes é£éBadov), 
culminating in murder in the case of the 
son. In the parallels killing comes in 
sooner, which is true to the historical 
fact.—Ver, 12. mpooéBero wépripat, he 
added to send, a Hebraism, asin xix. 11. 
—Ver. 13. tl woujow; deliberative sub- 
junctive, serving to make the step next 
taken appear something extraordinary. 
In Mt. it appears simply as the next 
(final) step in common course. In Mk, 
the son is the only person left to send. 
He had yet one, a beloved son, ‘‘ beloved” 
added to bring out the significance of 


7—19. EYATTEAION 

tows toltov iSévres! evrpamjoovrar. 14. “ISdvtes 8 adtdv of 
yewpyol S:eAoyiLovro mpds autos,” Aéyovtes, Otds gory 6 KAnpoO- 
vopos* Seite,® droxteivwpev abtév, iva tay yévytat tH KAnpovopia. 
15. Kat éxBadovtes adtév Ew tod dpmeha@yvos, drréxtewwayv. 
Tower adtois 6 KUptos TOU GprrehGvos ; 


Ti ody 
16. éXevoetat kai darohécer 
Tods yewpyovs ToUTous, Kal Sdcer tov dymedGva GAdots.” “AKod- 
oavres Sé etrov, “Mi yévorto.” 17. “O Sé éuPdépas adtots etre, 
“TL ov éote 1 yeypappevoy toito, ‘AiBov Sv daredoKipacay ot 
oixodSopodvtes, obtos eyevyj9n els Kehodty ywvias;’ 18. Mas 6 
mecbv én éxeivov tov Aiov cuvOacOjceTar> ep’ bv 8 dv weoy, 
Auxpyoer airév.” 19. Kal éLyrycav ot dpxrepets kal of ypapparets * 
émBadeiv én’ adtiv Tas xeipas év adti TH dpa, kal époByOnoar Tov 
Lady: Zyvecay yap Ste mpds adtods thy wapaBohiy Tauryy eiwe.® 


1Qmit iBovres SBCDLQ 1, 33, 131 verss. 
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2 ahAnAous in NBDLR 1, 33 al. 


8 Omit Sevre B and other uncials (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 o. ypap. kar ot apy. in BL al. 1, 33 al. pl. verss. T.R.= ND. 
5 evrev before Thy wap. in NB (D etpyxev) L 13, 69, etc. 


sending him. In Lk. the reference to 
the son has a theological colour: tév 
vidv pov tov dyamrntév.—iows: more 
than “ perhaps” or “it may be” (A.V., 
R.V.), and less than “without doubt ” 
(‘sine dubio,” Wolf). It expresses 
what may naturally and reasonably 
be expected = tdya (Hesychius), or 
otpar (Bornemann) =I should think 
(they will reverence him). Here only 
in N.T.—Ver. 15.  é«Baddvres Garéx- 
weway, casting out they killed him, in- 
verting the order of the actions in Mk.; 
perhaps with prospective reference (on 
Lk.’s part) to the crucifixion, when Jesus 
was led outside the city and crucified 
“without the gate’.—Ver. 16. py 
yévouro: here only in the Gospels, fre- 
quent in St. Paul’s Epistles (‘*a Pauline 
phrase,” Holtzmann, H. C.). Sturz 
(De Dialecto Mac. et Alex.) reckons it an 
Alexandrine usage, because found in the 
sense of deprecation only in Sept., N.T., 
and late Greek writers. Raphel cites an 
example from Herodotus, This pi 
yévouto is put by Lk, into the mouth of 
the people, as unable to contemplate the 
doom pronounced on the husbandmen 
as described by Jesus. In Mt. (xxi. 41) 
the people themselves pronounce the 
doom. The sentiment thus strongly ex- 
_ pressed prepares the way for the reference 
to the “‘ rejected stone”. 
Vv. 17-19.—épPrgépas, 
tently, to give impressiveness 


looking in- 
to what 


He is going to say in reply.—rf oty, etc., 
what then is (means) this Scripture? the 
ovy implying that the words point to the 
very doom they deprecate. Yet the 
oracle does not directly indicate the fate 
of the builders, but rather the unex- 
pected turn in the fortunes of the re- 
jected and despised Stone. In Mt. and 
Mk. the citation is introduced, without 
any binding connection with what im- 
mediately goes before, to state a fact 
concerning the future of the “Son” 
lying outside the parable. They give 
the citation in full. Lk. omits the last 
clause: mapa «vplov, etc.—Ver. 18 
points out the bearing of the turn in the 
fortunes of the ‘‘ Stone” on the fate of 
those who rejected Him. The thought 
is based on Daniel ii. 35. It is not in 
Mk., and it is a doubtful reading in Mt. 
It may have been a comment on the 
oracle from the Psalter suggested to 
believing minds by the tragic fate of the 
Jews. They first stumbled on the stone, 
then the stone fell on them with crushing 
judicial effect.—Ver. 19 statesthe effect of 
the parabolic discourse of Jesus on the 
men whom it satirised. They desired to 
apprehend the obnoxious Speaker on the 
spot.—év airy TH Spq, cai eoByOyoav, 
etc.: the cat here, as in Mk., is-in efiect 
= but; vide notes on Mk.—éyvocav, 
they, that is the Pharisees and scribes, 
knew.—mpds adrovs = with reference to 
themselves. 
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€autods Sixatous etvar, va émAdBavrar adtod déyou, eis 73! rapa. 
Soivar adtév tH dpyq Kal ti €foucia tod iyepdvos. 
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me 


| 
20. Kal waparnpijcavtes dwéorehay éyxaSérous, Sroxpivopévous 


21. Kat 


émnpdtyncay abtdy, Myortes, “ Aiddoxade, ofSapev Sri dps Aéyers 
kal SiSdoxers, kat oF AapBdvers mpdcwmov, GAN ex Adyelas Thr 


6ddv Tod Gcod Sddoxers. 


ae) 

bx Cor. iii. 7 OU ; 
19. 2 Cor. 
iv. 2; xi. 3. 
Bph. iv. 14. 


22. €Eeotw tuiv? Kaicape ddpov Sodvat, 
23. Katavorjoas 8€ aitay thy > wavoupyiar, elwe mpdg 
adrous, “Ti pe meipdlereS; 24. émbeigaré* por Syvdprov- Tivos 
exe eixdva kal emypadyy;” "Amoxpibértes Sé eftrrov,® “ Kaicapos.” 


25. “0 Sé elev adrois,® “*AndSote toivuy™? ra Kaicapos Kaicapt, 


Kal Ta TOG Geo TO Ocd.” 


abtob, éotynoar. 


2 For ets to $$BCDL have wore (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 npas in NABL 173, 33, 69 al, 


CD have npty. 
3 Omit tt pe mwetp. BL minusc. e cop. 


4 SecEare in SABDLMP al. 


5 For amoxp. S¢ evrov BL 33 have ov See. © wpos avrovs in NBL 1x, 13, 69. 


7 so.vvy awodote in NBL 69, 


Vv. 20-26. The tribute question (Mt. 
xxii. 15-22, Mk. xii. 13-17).—Ver. 20. 
mwaparypycavres: used absolutely = 
watching, not Him, but their opportu- 
nity; so Grotius and Field (Ot. Nor.); 
watching with close cunning observation 
‘accurate et insidiose observare, Kypke). 
—éyxaférous: some derive from éy and 
xdOnpar = sitters down, lying in wait 
(subsessores, Grotius), others from xKara- 
7l@qu.. The most probable derivation 
is from Ka@inpt, to place in ambush (so 
Kypke, Schanz, etc.). Pricaeus cites 
Sirach viii, 11: va ph éyxabion ds 
&veSpov TH ordpart gov, as probably in 
the mind of Lk. Here only in N.T. = 
“spies” (A.V., R.V.), ‘ Aufpasser ” 
(Weizsacker),.—tmoxptvopévous é., pass- 
ing themselves off as ; that was the trick 
they had been put up to.—8.xalous, 
honest men, sincerely anxious to know 
and do their duty. They might pose as 
such with the better chance of success 
if they were as Mt, states ‘‘ disciples ”’; 
scholars of the scribes = ingenuous 
young men.—avrot Aédyouv: that they 
might lay hold either of a word of His, 
or of Him by a word (eum in sermone, 
Vulgate), or of Him, i.e, of a word 
y ta by Him; all three alternatives 

nd support.—dere (els rd T.R.), in- 
dicating aim and tendency,—r. dpyq kat 
t. ¢Eovola: the repetition of the article 
taises a doubt whether both nouns refer 


8 rou for avrov in NBL 433 (W.H.). 


to Tot Hyepndvos. So construed the clause 
will mean “ to the rule and especially to 


the authority of the governor,’”? rule 


26. Kal odk icxucay émaBeobat adtod® 
Pipatos évavtiov tod Aaod+ Kal Gaupdoartes emt ty daoxpice 


; 


being general, and authority a more 


special definition of it. Some take apyq 
as referring to the Sanhedrim. 
probability is that both refer to Pilate. 
On the aim thus said to be in view 
Grotius remarks: 
about religion do not suffice to oppress 
the innocent, matters relating to the 


\ 


The - 


“When disputes — 


state are wont to be taken up’’.—Ver. 


21. ép0as, rightly, as in vii. 43, pointin 
not to sincerity in speech (Aéyets) onl 
teaching (8:8dcxers) but to sound judg- 
ment = you always say the right thing; 
the second clause points to impartiality 
= you say the same thing to all; the 
third to sincerity = you say what you 
think, They describe an ideal from 
which their own masters were as remote 
as possible, 


Ver. 22 f. The question.—oédpov = — 
Kijvoov, a Latinism, in the parallels.—_ 


Ver. 23. wavoupylav, craft, cunning, as 


in 2 Cor. iv. 2, which possibly the — 


evangelist hadin his eye. Each synoptist 
has his own word here (wovnpfav Mt., 
tmékptow Mk.) as if trying to describe 
the indescribable.—Ver. 24. Lk. reports 
more briefly than Mt. and Mk., not 
thinking it necessary to state that the 
denarius asked for was handed to Jesus. 
—Ver. 25. olvvy, therefore, connecting 


20—36. EYATTEAION 

27. MpocehOdytes 8¢ twes tay LadSouKaiwy, of dvrihéyovtes 1 
dvdoracw ph elvar, éwnpdtncav aitév, 28. Aéyovtes, “ Avddoxane, 
Moo‘js Zypaiyev jpiv, édv twos Gdedhds drobdvy Exwv yuvaixa, Kai 
odtos dtexvos dmobdvy,? tva AdBy 6 ddehpds adtod Thy yuvaika, 
kal éfavaorioy onéppa TH AdeAhG atrod. 29. éwrd obv Adehpol 
ficay> Kal & mpdtos AaPdy yuvaixa dmdlavey drexvos: 30. Kaif 
DoPev & Sedtepos Thy yuvaika, Kal obtos dmélavey Grexvos *- 
31. Kal 6 tpitos ZdaBev abtyv: Gcattws Sé Kal ot éwrd ob Karé- 
Aurrov Téxva, Kat dréQavov> 32. Uorepov Sé mdvtwy * darddave Kal H 
yur). 33> ev TH oivy dvactdce,® tivos adtav yiveror yur; ob 
yop rd Zoxov adthy yuvaika.” 34. Kat dmoxpibeis ° eiwey adrois 
& *Inoois, “Oi viol Tod aidvos TovToU yapoior Kat exyapioKxovtas ” « 
35. of 82 katagiwOévres Tod aidvos éxeivou TuxEiv Kal Tis dvacTdcews 
Tis ék vexpav ore yapodow oure éxyapicxovtar®+ 36. otte yap 
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1$9BCDL 1, 33 al. verss. have ou Aeyovres, which may be a conformation to 


parall. W.H. adopt this reading. 


2 For amodavy NaBLP 1, 33 al. have y (Tisch., W.H.). 

3 For cat edaBev... arexvos S$BDL have simply kar o Sevtepos (Tisch., W.H.). 
4 Omit wavtey and place ameOave after yon NBDL minusc. NBD omit Se. 

5 For ev ry ovy avacracet BL have y yuvy ov ev Ty avaor., yuvy thus occurring 


twice (Tisch., W.H.). 
6 Omit amoxpifers RBDL. 


7 yop.orKxovrar in BL 33. 


8 yaptfovrat in SDLQRA 1, 33 at, (Tisch., W.H., text), B has yaptoxovras 


(W.H. marg.). 


the dictum following with the fact stated 
before that the denarius bore Caesar’s 
image, and implying that by the dictum 
Jesus pronounced in favour of paying 
tribute to the Roman ruler.—Ver. 26. 
The reply of Jesus, baffling in itself, was 
doubly so, because it had made a favour- 
able impression on the people. Therefore 
the questioners deemed it best to make 
no attempt at criticism in presence of 
the people (évavriov Tod Aaov). 

Vv. 27-39. The resurrection question. 
Sadducees speak (Mt. xxii. 23-33, Mk. 
xii. 18-27).—ot dvtiAéyovres in strict 
grammar ought to refer to twes, but 
doubtless it is meant to refer to the 
whole party. It is a case of a nominative 
in loose apposition with a genitive— 
“‘ outside the construction of the sentence 
—interposed as a pendent word, so to 
speak,” Winer, G. N. T., p. 668.—py 
diva: literally denying that there is not 
a resurrection, the meaning being really 
‘the reverse. After verbs of denying the 
Greeks repeat the negation. The read- 
ing déyovres, though well attested, looks 
like a grammatical correction.—Ver. 28. 


&rexvos: here only in N.T.= ph gov 
7. in Mt. and py adq t. in Mk.—Ver. 29. 
ovv, therefore, carrying on the narrative 
(frequent in John) and implying that the 
law of Moses cited gave rise to the 
curious case stated and the difficulty 
connected with it.— Ver. 31. ov 
Kxaté\urov 7. K. aréBavoy, did not leave 
children and died, for died leaving no 
children, The emphasis is on the child- 
lessness, therefore it is mentioned first, 
That the seven died in course of time 
was a matter of course, but that seven in 
succession should have no children was 
marvellous.—Ver. 34. In giving Christ’s 
answer Lk. omits the charge of ignorance 
against the questioners found in Mt. 
and Mk.—yapicxovra: = yaplfovrar in 
ne ae here only in N.T.—Ver. 35. of 
& Knarafww0évres, etc., those deemed 
worthy to attain that world. The 
thought could have been expressed 
without tvxetv, for which accordingly 
there is no equivalent in the Vulgate: 
‘qui digni habebuntur seculo illo,” on 
which account Pricaeus thinks it should 
be left out of the Greek text. But the 
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Grobavely Er. Sdvavtar: lodyyedor ydp elor, nal viol elo. tod! 
Ccob, Tis dvaotdcews viol dvtes. 37. OTe S€ eyeipovrat of vexpol, 
kal Mwojs éunvucey él ris Bérou, ds héyer Kdpioy tov Ocdv 
"ABpadp Kal tov? Oedv “load Kal tov! Gedy laxdB. 38. Ceds Be 
obk ott vexpdy, &\AA LdvTov. 39. 
*AtroxpiOévtes 8¢ tives Tov ypappatéwy eimov, “ Avddoxahe, kahas 
eitas.” 


mdvtes yap atta Ladotv.” 


40. Odk Err S€% erddpwv erepwray adtov oddéy. 

41. Elie 8€ mpds adtols, “Mas Aéyouct rdv Xprordv vidv AaBid 
elvar; 42. Kal adtést AaBid déyer ev BiPAw Porpay, ‘ Etrev 55 
Kuptos tO Kupiw pou, Kd@ou éx Seftav pou, 43. Ews Gy 00 Tods 


€xOpous cou Stomd8t0v Tov 1oSdv cou.” 


1 Omit tov NABL. 
3 ovkett yop in KWBL 33 al. 


* evat A. viov in NBL, and avtos yap for kat autos. 


§ avrov kupiov in ABKL, etc. (W.H.). 


use of this verb, even when it seems but 
an elegant superfluity, is common in 
Greek. Examples in Bornemann.—Ver. 
36. awoaveiv: marriage, birth, death, 
go together, form one system of things, 
that of this world. In the next they have 
no place. Here Lk. expatiates as if the 
theme were congenial. — todyyedou, 
angel-like, here only in N.T.—xal viol 
eiotv, etc.: sons of God, being sons of 
the resurrection. This connection of 
ideas recalls St. Paul’s statement in 
Rom. i. 4 that Christ was declared or 
constituted Son of God with power by 
the resurrection.—Ver. 37. Kal M.: 
the same Moses who gave the Levirate 
law. It was important in speaking to 
Sadducees to show that even Moses 
was on the side of the resurrection.— 
éuyjvuoev, made known, used in reference 
to something previously hidden (John xi. 
57).—émi ras Barov, as in Mk., vide 
notes there. —Ver. 38. 6eds is predicate 
= Jehovah is not God of dead men.—8 
has the force of the argumentative 
nonne.—wavtes yap atte Laow, ‘for 
all live unto Him” (A.V., R.V.), is 
probably an editorial explanatory gloss 
to make the deep thought of Jesus 
clearer (not in parallels), The gloss itself 
needs explanation. Is ‘all’ to be taken 


without qualification ?—atr@ may be 


variously rendered “by Him,” i.¢., by 
His power: quoad Dei  potentiam 
Grotius), “in Him” (Ewald), “ for 

im,” i.e., for His honour (Schanz), or 
for ‘‘ His thought or judgment ” = He 
accounts them as living (Hahn). The 


44. AaBi8 odv kdprov adtov® 


? Omit roy in second and third places RBDLR. 


* BD omit o. 
T.R. = ND (Tisch.). 


sentiment in some measure echoes Rom, 
xiv. 7, 8.—Ver. 39. «adds elas, Thou 
hast spoken well; complimentary, but 
insincere, or only half sincere. They are 
glad to have the Sadducees put down, 
but not glad that $esus triumphed.— 
Ver. 40. ovxért yap: the yap, if the true 
reading, must mean: The scribes could 
do nothing but flatter (ver. 39), for they 
were so conscious of His power that 
they dared no longer ask captious 
questions, 

Vv. 41-44. The counter question (Mt. 
xxii, 41-46, Mk, xii. 35-37). Lk., who 
had given something similar at an earlier 
stage (x. 25-37), omits the question of 
the scribe concerning the great com- 
mandment, which comes in at this point 
in Mt. (xxii. 34-40) and Mk. (xii. 28-34), 
retaining only its conclusion (in Mk.), 
which he appends to the previous 
narrative (ver. 40).—Ver. 41. «pds 
avrovs, to them, i.e., the representatives 
of the scribes mentioned in ver.39. In 
Mt. the Pharisees are addressed, in Mk. 
the audience is the people, and the 
question is about the scribes as in- 
terpreters.—m@s Aéyovor, how do they 
say? (not Aéyere). The controversial 
character of the question is not made 
clear in Lk.—Ver. 42. év Bi(BAw w., in 
the book of Psalms, in place of év ox) 
mvevpatt T. ay. (in the Holy Spirit, Mk.), 
which one might have expected Lk. to 
retain if he found it in his source. But 
he probably names the place in O.T. 
whence the quotation is taken for the 
information of his readers. That what 


37—47. XXI. 1—4. EYATTEAION 


KaXet, Kal Tas vids abdtod! éorw;” 45. "AKovovtos Sé Tavtés Tod 
Rao’, etre Tots pabytals adtod,? 46. “Mpocexete amd Tay ypap- 
patéwv tov Oehévtwv wepimatetvy év otodats, Kal didodvtwy dotac- 
pods ev tais dyopais, kal mpwrokaledpias éy Tals ouvaywyais, Kat 
mpwtokdtcias év tois Selmvoig: 47. ot KatecOioucr Tas oixias Tv 
Xnpav, Kal mpopdoer paxpda mpocedxorTat. 
odtepov Kpipa.” 

XXII. 1. "ANABAEWAE 88 efSe Tods BddAovtas Ta Spa adray eis 
73 yaLopuddxrov ® mdougicus: 2. elSe 82 Kai* iva xypay Tevixpay 
Béddoucay éxet So AewTd,® 3. Kal elmer, “’ANnOds Aéyw piv, Ore 
4 xnpa  wroyh adtyn® meiov? mdvrov éBadev: 4. Groves yap 
odtot éx Tod mepiccedovtos aitois ZBadov eis Ta Sapa Tod Ceoid,® 


obtot Aj porvtar tepic= 


e) 4 a a » 
airy 88 éx Tod Sotephpatos adtis dwavta tov Blov by elxev EBare. 
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1 avrov uios in $B, etc. (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 Omit avrov BD. 


T.R. = SDL, 


3 eis to yal. Ta Swpa a. in MBBDLX 1, 33, 69 al. pl. 


4 Omit kar SBKLMQ 33. 


5 Soin D al. (Tisch.). Aewra Svo in RBLQX 33 (W.H.); conformed to Mk. ? 


6 auty before y wrwyxy in NBDLQ (W.H. = Mk.,). 


7 wdevw in DQX minusc. (Tisch.). 
8 Omit tov Oeov WBLX minusc. 


was written in the Psalms, was spoken 
by the Holy Spirit, was axiomatic for 
him.—*trroméS.ov, as in the Psalms, for 
tmoxdtw in Mt. and Mk. according to 
the approved readings. Lk. seems to 
have turned the passage up (Holtzmann, 
H. C.). 

Vv. 45-47. Warning against the 
scribes (Mk. xii. 38-40).—Either a mere 
fragment of the larger whole in Mt. xxiii., 
or the original nucleus around which Mt. 
has gathered much kindred matter—the 
former more likely.— Ver. 46. dtAovvTov: 
while following Mk. in the main, Lk. 
improves the construction here by intro- 
ducing this participle before aoTracp.ovs, 
which in Mk. depends on @eAdvtwy.— 
Ver. 47. Another improvement is the 
change of ot «cateoOlovres (Mk, xii. 40) 
into ot Kater Oiovo.—vide notes on Mk,— 
paxpa, at length, an adverb. Bengel (in 
Mt.) suggests paxpg to agree with 
ampoddce (“ex orationibus suis fecere 
magnam mpédacww, praetextum come- 
dendidomos viduarum”). Elsner adopts 
the same view. 

CHAPTER XXI. THe Wipow’s OFFER- 
ING. THE ApocaLypTic DIscOoURSE.— 
Vv. 1-4. The widow’s offering (Mk. xii. 
41-44), unfortunately placed at the begin- 


T.R.=AXDA, etc. (Tisch.). 


T.R. = B = Mk. (W.H.). 


ning of this chapter, which should have 
been devoted wholly to Christ’s solemn 
discourse concerning the future. Yet 
this mal-arrangement corresponds to the 
manner in which Lk. introduces that 
discourse, by comparison with Mt. and 
Mk., markedly unemphatic.—Ver. 1. 
avaBAéWas, looking up, giving the impres- 
sion of acasual, momentary glance taken 
by one who had been previously pre- 
occupied with very different matters. 
Mk’s narrative conveys the idea of delib- 
erate, interested observation by one who 
took a position convenient for the pur- 
pose, and continued observing (xadioas 
katévavtt, é0edper).—ra Sapa, instead of 
Mk’s xadxdy. Lk. has in view only the 
rich; Mk., in the first place, the multi- 
tude.—mAovolovs: the whole clause from 
rovs may be taken as the object of ele, 
saw the rich casting in, etc., or +A. may be 
in apposition with tots Baddovras = saw 
those casting in, etc., being rich men (so 
Hahn and Farrar). The former (A.V., 
Wzs.) is to be preferred.—Ver. 2. mevi- 
xpav, needy, from wévopar or mévys; 
a poetic word rarely used, here only in 
N.T. wrx}, Mk.’s word, is stronger = 
reduced to beggary.—8vo Aewrrd. Lk. 
does not think it necessary to explain 
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XXI, 


5. KAl twov heydvtwv wept tod tepod, Sr. Alors Kadois Kat 
dvabypac.? Kexdopyntar, ele, 6. “Tatra & Oewpeire, éhevoovras 
tpépar ev ais obk dpeOijcerar ABos emt hide,? Ss of katahubjcerar.” 
7. "Emmnpdtnoav 8 adtév, Aéyortes, “ AvSdoxade, méte odv tadTa 


éorat ; 


Kai TL 7d onpetoy, Stay peAdy TadTa yiveoOar ;” 


8. ‘O Sé elwe, “Bhéwere pi) whavnOAte* moddol yap édedcovTas 
enl 1 dvopart pou, Nyortes, “Ori® éyd eipt- Kal, “O Kaipds HyyeKe. 


1So in BLQAal.(W.H.). avabepacww in $ADX (Tisch.), 


2 BL minusc. add ede (W.H.). 


what the coin was or what the contribu- 
tion amounted to. Mk. states its value 
in Roman coinage (koSpavrns).—Ver. 
3. elev: to whom not indicated. The 
Natrator is concerned alone about the 
saying—an0as, for Mk.’s Hebrew apiy, 
as nearly always.—wrwy} : Lk. does not 
avoid this word: the use of the other 
term in his preliminary narrative is a 
matter of style. mrwyi implies that the 
widow might have been expected to beg 
rather than to be giving to the temple 
treasury.—Ver. 4. Gmavres otro, all 
these, referring to the rich and pointing 
to them.—totepyparos: practically = 
Mk.’s torepycews, preferred possibly 
because in use in St. Paul’s epistles: not 
so good a word as torépyots to denote 
the state of poverty out of which she 
gave. Lk.’s expression strictly means 
that she gave out of a deficit, a minus 
quantity (“ ex eo quod deest illi,” Vulg.), 
a strong but intelligible way of putting 
it.—r. Bloy, her living, as in xv. 12, 30 = 
means of subsistence. Lk. combines 
Mk.’s two phrases into one. 

Tue Apocatyptic Discourse (wv. 5- 
38).—Vv. 5-7. Introduction to the dis- 
course (Mt. xxiv. 1-3, Mk. xiii. 1-4).—Kal 
vivev Aeyévtwv, and some remarking. A 
most unemphatic transition, as if what 
follows were simply a continuation of 
discourse in the temple on one of many 
topics on which Jesus spoke. No in- 
dication that it was disciples (any of the 
Twelve) who asked the question, or that 
the conversation took place outside. Cf. 
the narrative in Mk. The inference that 
Lk, cannot have known Mk.’s narrative 
(Godet) is inadmissible, Lk. omits many 
things he knew. His interest is obviously 
in the didactic matter only, and perhaps 
we have here another instance of his 
“sparing the Twelve”. He may not have 
cared to show them filled with thought- 
less admiration for a building (and a 
system) which was doomed to judicial 


* Omit on: NBLX. 


destruction. — Aifois Kadots, beautiful 
stones: marble, huge; vide Joseph., 
B. J., v.5,2.—kal dvaOypact, and votive 
or sacred gifts, in Lk. only; the reference 
implies that the spectators are within 
the building. These gifts were many 
and costly, from the great ones of the 
earth: a table from Ptolemy, a chain 
from Agrippa, a golden vine from Herod 
the Great. The temple was famous for 
its wealth. Tacitus writes: “illic im- 
mensae opulentiae templum,” Hist., vi. 
8,—xekdopytat: perfect, expressing the 
permanent result of past acts of skilful 
men and beneficent patrons—a highly 
ornamented edifice, the admiration of 
the world, but marked for destruction by 
the moral order of the universe.—Ver. 6. 
vavta a4 8 Some (Grotius, Pricaeus) 
take ratra = tovtwv: of these things 
which ye see a stone shall not be left. 
Most, however, take it as a nominative 
absolute = as for these things which ye 
see (vide Winer, § Ixiii. 2d). This suits 
better the emotional mood.—édevoovrat 
jypépar: cf. v. 35, where a similar 
ominous allusion to coming evil days 
occurs.—Ver. 7. §8t8doKade, Master, 
suggesting its correlate, disciples, but not 
necessarily implying that the question 
proceeded from the Twelve; rather the 
contrary, for they would not be so formal 
in their manner of speaking to Jesus (cf. 
Mt. and Mk.).—ére otv raira, etc. : the 
question refers exclusively to the pre- 
dicted destruction of the temple= when, 
and what the sign? Soin Mk. Cf. Mt. 

Vv. 8-11. Signs prelusive of the end 
(Mt. xxiv. 4-8, Mk, xiii. 5-11).—Bérere, 
etc., take heed that ye be not deceived. 
This the keynote—not to tell when, but 
to protect disciples from delusions and 
terrors.—éml 7O dvéparl pov, in my 
name, 7.ée., calling themselves Christs. 
Vide at Mt. on these false Messiahs.—é 
Kawpds Hyytce: the karpds should natur- 
ally mean Jerusalem’s fatal day.—Ver. 9. 


5—I5- 


ph otv? tropevOite daiow adtay. 
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Stray S€ dkodonte toddnous 


La ’ a a a 
kal “dkatactagias, pi wronOfte Set yop taita yevéoOar mpatoy, a 1 Cor. xiv. 


BAN odk EdOEws TS TEAOS.” 


10, Téte EXeyev abtots, “"EyepOycerar 
m”, ” 
€Ovos emi ZOvos, kal Baotheta éwt Baotdelay’ IT. cetopot te peyddor 


33. 2 Cor. 
vi. 53. xik 
20, Jas 
iii. 16, 


A ‘ 
Kata tétous Kal? Aupot Kat Aowol® Ecovrar, PsBytpd te Kai 


onpeia dn’ odpavod peydda eorat. 


12. Mpd 8é todTwy drdvtwv 


émBadodow ep ipas tas xetpas adray, Kal Sidgovcr, wapadiddvytes 


cis cuvaywyds* Kal dudakds, dyouevous® emt Bacthets kal Hyepdvas, 


Evexev Tod dvépatds pou. 


13. droBycetar Sé° Spiv eis paptipioy> 


14. béc0e obv cig Tas Kapdias” Spdv, ph mpopeheray &rodoyyOrjvas 
15. ey yap Sécw bpiv ordpa Kai codiav, y ob Surjcovtat dvtevmety 


1 Omit ovwyw NBDLX. 


2 xat before xara 7. in NBL 33. 


3 up. car ou. in MDL (Tisch.). Aoup. kar Ap. in B (W.H. text). 


4 ras before cuvay. in NBD. 
§ Omit Se SBD. 


aéxatacractas, unsettled conditions, for 
&xods toA¢pwy in Mt. and Mk.,, and per- 
haps intended as an explanation of that 
vague phrase. Hahn refers to the French 
Revolution and the Socialist movement 
of the present day as illustrating the 
meaning.—wron Ofte = Opoetabe in par- 
allels; here and in xxiv. 37.—Set yap, 
etc., cf. the laconic version in Mk. (W. 
and H.) and notes there.—mpoarov, ovK 
ev0éws : both emphasising the lesson that 
the crisis cannot come before certain 
things happen, and the latter hinting that 
it will not come even then.—Ver. Io. 
' wére éXeyev points to a new beginning in 
discourse, which has the effect of dis- 
sociating the repeated mention of politi- 
cal disturbances from what goes before, 
and connecting it with apostolic tribula- 
tions referred to in the sequel. In Mt. 
and Mk. the verse corresponding is sim- 
ply an expansion of the previous thought. 
—Ver. 11. Kal xara témovs: the Kal 
thus placed ($QBL) dissociates «. +. from 
cevocpot and connects it with Aopot Kat 
Aipoi: not earthquakes, but pestilences 
and famines here, there, everywhere. A. 
wal A., a baleful conjunction common in 
speech and in fact—éBnrpa, terrifying 
phenomena, here only in N.T. (in Is. 
xix. 17, Sept.). The te connects the 
$@é8nrpa with the signs from heaven next 
mentioned. They are in fact the same 
thing (&v 81a Svoiv, Bengel). 

Vv. 12-19. Signs earlier still (Mt. xxiv. 
9-14, Mk, xiii. 9-13).—Ver. 12. mpd 8e 
movrwv airdvrev: this phrase may be in- 
troduced here because Mk.’s account 


5 amayopevous in SBDL minusc. 
7 Oere ovy ev Tats KapSvais in HABDLX 33. 


lying under Lk.’s eye mentions the signs 
in the heaven at a later stage, ver. 24. 
Or it may be Lk.’s equivalent for ‘‘ these 
things are the beginning of birth pangs” 
(Mt. ver. 8, Mk. ver. 9), a Hebrew idea 
which he avoids.—amayou.évous: a tech- 
nical term in Athenian legal language.— 
Ver. 13. aroByceran, it will turn out; as 
in Phil. i. 19.—tpiv ets paprvprov, for a 
testimony to you = to your credit or 
honour; = els paptuptov Sdfav, Theophy. 
Soalso Bleek. J. Weiss (Meyer), follow- 
ing Baur and Hilgenfeld, renders: it will 
result in your martyrdom. This meaning 
is kindred to that of Theophy., but can 
hardly be intended here (Schanz). The 
idea belongs to a later time, and the sense 
is scarcely consistent with ver. 18,—Ver. 
14. Oére o¥v: not = consider, as in i. 66, 
but = resolve, asin Acts v. 4 (‘‘ settle it in 
your hearts,” A.V.).—p? mpopeAerdy 
(here only in N.T.), not to study before- 
hand, with the inf. ; not to be taken in the 
letter, as a rule, but in the spirit, therefore 
= Mk.’s wpopepipvate which counsels 
abstinence from anxious thought before- 
hand,—Ver. 15. éya, 1, emphatic, the ex- 
alted Lord, instead of “the Holy Spirit” 
in Mk. and“ the Spirit of the Father” in 
Mt.x.20. The substitution bears witness 
to the inspiring effect of the thought of 
the Lord Jesus ruling in heaven on the 
minds of Christians enduring tribulation, 
at the time when Lk. wrote.—orépa, a 
mouth = utterance.—-copiav: the wisest 
thing to say in the actual situation.— 
avriorivar refers to crdépa, and dyrevmeiv 
to godiav = “They will not be able to 


XXI. 
16. rapasojcecbe 
Ig. & 
20. “Oray Sé tSnTe 
21. Tore of ev TH “loudaia pevyérwoay 


22. Ste Hpepar exdiuxyoews 
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o88e dvriotivart wdvres of dvtieipevor Spiv. 
8é kal bd yoveww Kal ddeApav Kal cuyyevay kal piduy, Kai Pavard- 
govow éf Spav: 17. Kat ececde prcodpevor bd mdvtwev Sd 7d dvopd 
pou: 18. Kat Opté éx ris Kepadis Sudv ob ph arddntat. 
TH Sropovh spay krycacbe? tas Wuxds Spay. 
kukoupevyy bwd otpatomédwv Thy® ‘lepoucahyp, TéTe yvOTe OTe 
Hyytxev } éphpwors adtijs. 
eis Ta Spy Kal of ev péow aitis "exxwpettwoav> Kat ot év Tails 
b here only xXWpats pi) eicepydoOwoay eis abthy. 


aSrat eiot, Too mAypwOqvort mdvra Ta yeypappéva. 23. odat Sé5 
tais év yaotpl éxotcats Kal tats O@ndalodcats év exelvats tats 
tpépats Eotar yap dvdykn peyddyn éml tis yijs, Kal dpyh év® 7a 
haG toUTy. 24. Kal mecodvTat orépatt paxatpas, Kal aixpahw- 
nioOycovtat els wdvta Ta €Ovn” Kal ‘lepoucahip éorat maroupdvy 


. evtiornvat 4 avrettrew in NBL 13, 69 al, (Tisch., W.H.). 


2 ernoeobe in AB minusc. (W.H.). 
® Omit thy NBD. 


T.R. = N$DLRX, etc. (Tisch.). 
4 whyoOyvar in SABDLRA al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


5 BDL codd. vet. Lat. omit 8€; unsuitable to the prophetic style, which makes 


abrupt transitions. 
6 Omit ev NABCDKL al. pl, 


¥ va eOvy wavta in $BLR 124 cop. (Tisch., W.H.) 


gainsay your speech nor to resist your 
wisdom” (Farrar, C. G. T.).—Ver. 16. 
Kat, even, by parents, etc.: non modo 
alienis, Beng.—é§ tpav, some of you, 
limiting the unqualified statement of Mk., 
and with the facts of apostolic history in 
view.—Ver.17. prcovpevor 1d wdvTov, 
continually hated (pres. part.) by all; 
dismal prospect! Yet—Ver. 18, Opté, 
etc., a hair of your head shall not perish 
= Mt. x. 30, where it is said: “ your 
hairs are all numbered’? What! even 
in the case of those whodie? Yes, Jesus 
would have His apostles live in this faith 
whatever betide; an optimistic creed, ne- 
cessary to a heroic life—Ver. 19. kro 
erOe or xtyjcac0e, ye shall win, or win 
ye; sense the same. Similar various 
readings in Rom. v. 1, €x@pev or gxomev. 

Vv. 20-24. $Ferusalem’s judgment day 
(Mt. xxiv, 15-21, Mk. xiii, 14-19).—Ver. 
20. k«vkdoupévny, in course of being sur- 
rounded; pres. part., but not necessarily 
implying that for the author of this ver- 
sion of Christ’s words the process is actu- 
ally going on (J. Weiss—Meyer), Jesus 
might have so spoken conceiving Himself 
as present.—otparomwédwy, camps, or ar- 
mies, here only in N.T. This takes the 
place in Lk. of the BdSéAvypa in the 


parallels, avoided as at once foreign and 
mysterious.—} épjpwors a., her desola- 
tion, including the ruin of the temple, the 
subject of inquiry: when besieging armies 
appear you know what to look for.—Ver. 
21. vote, then, momentous hour, time 
for prompt action.—devyérwcay, flee! 
The counsel is for three classes: (1) those 
in Judaea at some distance from Jerusa- 
lem, (2) those who happen to be in 
Jerusalem (év péow airis) when the 
armies appear, (3) those in the fields or 
farms round about Jerusalem (év tats 
xX@pats) who might be tempted to take 
refuge within the city from the invaders, 
thinking themselves safe within its walls, 
and who are therefore counselled not to 
enter, The corresponding counsel in the 
parallels, vv. 17, 18 in Mt., 15, 16 in Mk., 
vividly sets forth the necessity of immediate 
flight.—Ver, 22: peculiar to Lk., and set- 
ting forth Jerusalem’s fate as the fulfilment 
(wAnoOyvar, for the more usual wAypo- 
Ofvat, here only in N.T.) of prophecy.— 
Ver. 23. oval, etc.: as in parallels as fas 
as *wepats; then follow words peculias 
to Lk. concerning the avdyxn and épyi. 
The use of the tormer word in the sense 
of distress is mainly Hellenistic; here 
and in St. Paul’s epistles. The latter 


16—28. 


bd evar, dxpu! mAnpwldor Katpot eOvav. 
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25. Kat gorat? onpeta 


éy AAlo Kal cedjvy Kal dotpots, Kat emt tis yas Souvoyh eOvav évcaCor. iis 
&mopia, jxovons* Oaddoons Kai oddou, 26. 4 Grrouxdvtwv dvOpd- d here only 
in N.T. 


mov ard péBou Kal mpocdoKlas tav érepxopévar TH oikoupéry * at 
yop Suvdpers tav odpavav cadevPyjcovrat. 


27. Kal TéTe SovTar 


Tov uldv Tod avOpdrou épxdpevoy év vehedy peta Suvdpews Kai Sdéns 


ToNhijs- 


28. “"Apxopevwr S¢ todTwv yiveoPar, dvaxdpate kat émdpate Tas 


Kedadds Spay: Sidte yyifer H Sdmoddtpwcis Spay.” 


e here only 
in Gospels, 


1 axptovin SBCDLR al. pl. B inserts after wypolwcr Kat ecovrar (W.H. in 


brackets). 


2 The singular with a plural neuter nominative as usual in T.R. ; evovrat in NBD. 


3 mxous in NABCLMRX al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


change. 


word expresses the same idea as that in 
1 Thess, ii. 16.—Ver. 24: the description 
here becomes very definite (slaughter and 
captivity) and may be coloured by the 
event.—watoupévy: usually taken as = 
katatatoupévy: trodden under foot in 
a contemptuous way, but it may mean 
simply “trodden” in the sense of being 
occupied by (Hahn).—atpoi é6vav: the 
meaning of this suggestive phrase is not 
clear. The connection of thought seems 
to require that it be taken = the times 
of Gentile action in execution of Divine 
judgment on Israel, or more generally the 
times of Gentile supremacy. Yet I 
strongly incline to side with those who 
find in the phrase a reference to a Gen- 
‘tile day of grace. The Jews had had 
their day of grace (vide xix. 44, Tov 
kaipov THs émucKxoms) and the Gentiles 
were to have their turn. Such an idea 
would be congenial to Lk., the Pauline 
evangelist, and in sympathy with St. 
Paul’s own thought in Rom. xi. 25. It 
would also be Lk.’s equivalent for the 
thought in Mt. xxiv. 14, Mk. xiii. ro. 
The expression may have become 
current and so be used here as a vox 
signata. 

Vv. 25-28. Signs of the advent (Mt. 
xxiv. 29-31, Mk. xiii. 24-27).—Ver. 25. 
onpeia, etc.; the reference to the signs 
in heaven is very summary as compared 
with the graphic picture in the parallels. 
Lk. is more interested in the state of 
things on earth.—ovvox?) é5 distress of 
nations, cf. ovvéxopat in xii. 50.—év 
a&mopiq may be connected with what 
follows or with é0v@v = nations in per- 
plexity, in which case the last clause— 
#x00s, etc.—will depend on gvvoy)) = 


nxovons (D, etc.) an exegetical 


distress from the noise and billows (7dAog 
= wave-movement: 4 Tis Oaddooys 
KAvSwvos «ivyous, Hesych.) of the sea 
(so Hahn). The main difficulty lies in 
the vagueness of the reference to the sea. 
Is it meant literally, or is it a metaphor 
for the disturbed state of the world? If 
the latter the force of the genitives jos, 
oddov will be best brought out by sup- 
posing és to be understood = in per- 
plexity like the state of the sea in a storm, 
So Heinsius (Exer. Sac.) : *‘ dmoplav illam 
et calamitatem mari fore similem, quoties 
horrendum tonat atque commovetur,” 
citing in support Tertullian’s veluti a 
sonitu maris fluctuantis. The mode of 
expression is very loose: the sound of the 
sea and the waves, instead of ‘‘ the sound- 
ing waves of the sea”. Yet the crude- 
ness of the construction suits the moad 
described. wyovs may be accented nx ovs 
(Tisch.) or yxods (W.H.) according as it 
is derived from 4xos (neuter like €Aeos, 
vikos, etc., in N.T.) or from nXo.— Ver. 
26. arowuxdsvrwv: literally, dying, pro- 
bably meant tropically = os vexpol, Mt. 
XXVili, 4.—dmd éBov Kal mpocdoxias, 
from fear and expectation, instead of 
fearful expectation as in Heb. x. 27 
(doBepa éxSox%})- mpooSoxia here and 
in Acts xii. 11.—Ver. 27. év vedédy, 
in a cloud, sing., instead of the plural in 
parallels, making the conception more 
literal.—Ver. 28: instead of the graphic 
picture of the angels gathering the elect 
in Mt. and Mk., Lk. has a general state- 
ment that when these signs, terrible to 
the world, begin to appear the hour of 
redemption for believers is at hand, 
They may look up and raise their heads. 
Cf. 1 Thess. i. 5-10, Jas. v. 7+ 
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29. Kat elne mapaPohdy abtois, ““ISere thy cuxy nal wévto To 
SéSpa. 30. Stay mpoBddwow 78n, Bhétovtes ad? EauTov yivdoxete 


Stu 75y eyyds 7d O€pos erty. 


31. obtw kai dpeis, Stay tSyTe TadTa 


yivopeva, ywdoKere ott éyyds éotiv f Bacthela tod Ocod. 32. apy 
Adyw Spiv, Str od ph wapAOn f yeved alltn, ws Ov wévta yevntar. 
33- 6 odpavds Kal 7 yi mapededoovrar, of 8é Aéyou pou of ph Tap- 


Adwor.! 34. Mpocéxere Se Eautois, phmote BapuvOdow 2 bpav at 


rapdiar® av kpormddy Kal péOn Kal pepipvars Biwtixats, Kal aidvi- 
Bios ef” Gnas emorf* y fpépa exelvn- 35. ds Tayis yap émehev- 


cetat® énl mdvtas Tods kaOnpuévous emt mpdcwrov mdons THs yijs. 
36. dypumveite ofy® ey mavti Karp Seduevor, iva Katatiwite 7 


exuyetvy tadra mévra Ta péAdovtTa yivecOat, Kal craljvat €uTpoo0ey 


n ite aA > 4 Ld 
Tou viod Tod dvOpwrrou. 


1 wapeNevoovTat in $$BDL 13, 33. 


® BapnSwor in S$ABCL al. pl, 


Fup. atxap.in $CDL (Tisch.). atxap. vp. in BX al. (W.H.). 
* error ed vp. athvidios in SBDLR (Tisch., W.H.). 


¥ eweioeevoetar yap in SBD. Vide below. 


® Se for ovv (CL) in KBD. 


7 katirxvonre in SBLX 1, 33 al. (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = CDA al. 


Vv. 29-33. Parabolic enforcement of 
the lesson (Mt. xxiv. 32-35, Mk, xiii, 28- 
31).— Ver. 29, Kol mwdvta Ta SévSpa: 
added by Lk., generalising as in ix. 23: 
“take up his cross daily”. The lesson 
is taught by all the trees, but parabolic 
style demands special reference to one 
particular tree.—mpoBdAwow, put forth 
(their leaves, +a ¢¥AAa understood). 
Similar phrases in Greek authors.—BAé- 
wovtes, etc., when ye look (as who does 
not when spring returns!) ye know of 
yourselves, need no one to tell you.—Ver. 
31. 4 Baotdeia rod Gcod, explaining the 
elliptical but not obscure words in Mt. 
and Mk. : “ (it) is near,” 7.e., the coming 
of the Son of man. For Lk. that is one 
with the coming of the Kingdom, which 
again = redemption in ver. 28.—Vv. 32, 
33: with slight change as in parallels, 
even to the retention of dyihv usually re- 
placed by &AnOas. Presumably 4 yeved 
airy means for Lk., as it must have done 
for the Twelve to whom the words were 
spoken, the generation to which Jesus 
Himself belonged. Hahn holds that atry 
tefers to the generation within whose 
time the events mentioned in wv. 25, 26 
shall happen (so also Klostermann),. 

Vv. 34-36. General exhortation to 
watchfulness, peculiar to Lk. ; each evan- 
gelist having his own epilogue. —éy 
KpartdaA\y kal ué0y: this seems to be a 
phrase similar to jyots nal ed\av— 


sound and wave for sounding wave (ver. 
25) =in headache (from yesterday’s in- 
toxication) and drunkenness, for: in 
drunkenness which causes headache and 
stupidity. Pricaeus denies that KpaiTdaAn 
(here only in N.T.) means yesterday’s 
debauch (xGeow?} pé6n), and takes it = 
a8ypayia, gluttony. That is what we 
expect certainly. The warning he under- 
stands figuratively. So also Bleek.— 
pepiuvats Biwrixais, cares of life, what 
shall we eat, drink?” etc. (xii. 22).—Ver. 
35. Os wayls, asa snare, joined to the 
foregoing clause in R.V. (“and that day 
come upon you suddenly as a snare”), 
Field objects that the verb following 
(@mevreevoerar) does not seem suffi. 
ciently strong to stand alone, especially 
when the verb émorq is doubly em- 
phasised by “suddenly” and “as a 
snare”, He therefore prefers the TERS 
which connects és mayts with what 
follows, the arrangement adopted in all 
the ancient versions. The Tevisers, as 
if conscious of the force of the above 
objections, insert “so,” ‘for so shall it 
come,” etc., which virtually gives ds 
mayis a double connection. The figure 
of a snare, while expressive, is less 
apposite than that of a thief (xii. 39).— 
KaOnpcvous e. a, etc., sitting on the face 
of the earth; the language here has a 
Hebrew colouring.—Ver. 36. évy wavtt 
Katp@, in every season.—karioyvonre, 


‘ag—38. XXII. 1-4. 
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37- “Hy 82 Tas Hpdpas ev tH tepd Bi8donwv!- tds 82 vixtas 


efepxdpevos nOXiLeto els TS dpos TS KaAoUMEvoy "Eardy. 
was 6 dads ‘ dpOpile mpds adrdv év TO tep dxodew adrod. 


1. “HITIZE Se 4} éopth Tdv GLdépwv,  Aeyouévn mwdoya: 


XXII. 


38. Kat 
f here only 
in N.T 


2. Kat éfijTouv ot dpxepets Kat ot ypayparteis, Td, 1Hs dvéhwow 


adtév: éboBoivto yap tov Aadv. 3. 


Eioqde S¢ 62 Latavas els 


*loddav Tov éwikadovpevov® "loxapidtyy, Svta ex Tod dpiOpod Tor 
Sddexa* 4. Kat dwed\Ody cuvehddyce Tors Gpxiepedor Kal toils * 


1 $8. ev Tw wep. in BK codd. vet. Lat, (W.H. marg.). 


2 Omit o SABCDL, etc. 
4 SABL, etc., omit this second rots. 


that ye may have power, “ prevail” 
(R.V.).—katafiwOAtTe (T.R.), “may be 
accounted worthy ”’ (A.V.), also gives a 
very good meaning, even in some respects 
preferable-—ora@7vat, to stand—in the 
judgment (so, many), or to be presented 
to, placed before. So most recent com- 
mentators. Either gives a good sense 
(Bleek). 

Vv. 37-38. Concluding notice as to 
how Fesus spent His last days.—Ver. 
37. év t. iep@ S8doKwv, teaching in the 
temple. The statement covers all that 
is related in chapters xx., xxi., including 
the Apocalyptic discourse = Jesus made 
the most of His short time for the 
spiritual instruction of the people.— 
nvAllero, lodged, imperfect, because done 
night after night. Some (¢.g., Godet and 
Farrar) think Jesus with the Twelve 
slept in the open air. The word might 
mean this, though in Mt. xxi. 17 it 
appears to mean passed the night in a 
house in Bethany.—els 7. 4,: the use of 
eis is probably due to the influence of 
tEepydspevos. But Tobit xiv. ro has a 
similar construction: pykére aihiobjre 
eis Nuvevy.—Ver. 33. Gp0pilev, came 
early, or sought Him eagerly (Meyer). 
Sp0pevw, the Greek form, always is used 
literally or temporarily. — ép@pitw, its 
Hellenistic equivalent, seems sometimes 
to be used tropically, as in Ps. Ixxviii. 34 
(“ early,” R.V., ‘‘ eamnestly ” in margin), 
Sirach iv. 12, vi. 36. The one meaning 
easily runs into the other: he who rises 
early to learn is in earnest. Earliness 
in the people implies earliness in Jesus, 
and corresponding devotion to the work. 

CuHapTer XXII. THE Passion His- 
gyory. The Passion history, as told by 
_Lk., varies considerably from the nar- 
ratives of Mt. and Mk. by omissions, 
additions, etc. J. Weiss (Meyer), follow- 
ing Feine, thinks that Lk. used as his 


3 kadoupevov in $BDLX 69. 


main source for this part of his Gospel 
not Mk. but the precanonical Lk., whose 
existence Feine has endeavoured to 
prove. Lk.’s narrative at some points 
resembles that of the Fourth Gospel. 

Vv. 1-2, Introductory (Mt. xxvi. 1-5, 
Mk. xiv. 1-2).—ijyyifev, drew near, for 
the more definite note of time in 
parallels.—y éoprn, etc.: the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread and the Passover are 
treated as one. Mk. distinguishes them. 
Lk. writes for Gentiles; hence his 
“called”? the passover (q Aeyopévy). — 
Ver. 2. 10 w@s, the how, that was the 
puzzle; that Jesus should be put out of 
the way by death (évéhwow a.) ; some- 
how wasasettled matter. Cf. xix. 48 (rd 
wt, etc.)._époBotvto ydp t.X.: their fear 
of the people explains why the how was 
so perplexing a matter. The popularity 
of Jesus was very embarrassing. 

Vv. 3-6. $Fudas (Mt. xxvi. 14-16, Mk. 
xiv. 10, 11). At this point in Mt. (xxvi. 
6-13) and Mk. (xiv. 3-9) comes in the 
anointing at Bethany omitted by Lk. 
—eioqdOev Zaravas, Satan entered into 
Judas. Lk. alone of the synoptists 
thus explains the conduct of Judas. Cf. 
John xiii. 2. Lk.’s statement is stronger 
even than John’s, suggesting a literal 
possession. Only so could he account 
for such behaviour on the part of a 
disciple towards such a Master. It was 
a natural view for a devout evangelist in 
the Apostolic Age, but, taken literally, it 
would be fatal to the moral significance 
of the act of the traitor, which, while 
presenting a difficult psychological pro- 
blem, doubtless proceeded from con- 
scious motives.—é« Tod aprOpod, of the 
number, but how far from the spirit 
which became that privileged body !— 
Ver. 4. otpatnyots;: a military term 
which might suggest the captains of 
Roman soldiers, but doubtless pointing 
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otparnyois, 76, was abtdv mapado adrois.! 5. Kal éxdpyoay, nat 
ouvébevto abt® dpytpiov Sodvar: 6. Kat éfwuoddynce, Kai élite 
eixatpiay Tod rapadodvar adrév adtots dtep Sx)ou.? 

7. "HOe Se 4 tpepa tov dLupuv, dv® qf Eder OverOar rd wéoya- 
8. nai diéorerke Nétpoy Kat "lwdvyny, eiadyv, “ Mopeulévres éroipd- 
gate tpiv Td mdcxa, va pdywpev.” 9g. Oi S€ elroy aitd, “Mod 
Odders Erorudowpev; 10. ‘O Sé elev adtois, “"ISoU, eicehOdvtwr 
bpay eis thy wédw, cuvavtycer Spiv dvOpwros Kepdyiov Udatos Bac- 
tdLwv dkodouvlnoate att@ eis Thy oixiay ob * eicmopederar> II, 
Kal épette TO oixodeométy Tis oikias, Adyer cor 6 SiddcoKahos, Mod 
éot, 75 Katddupa, Sou To méoxa peTa Tay pabyTav pou ddyw; 
12. Kdxetvos bptv Seliger dvdyeov® péya éotpwpévov: éxet érorpnd- 


2 
oarte. 
Hroipacay 6 rdoxa. 


Lavtois Tapadw avtrov in NBCL 116, 


13. "AreOdvtes 8é eipov Kadas elpynxer® adtois: nat 


2 avrois after at. ox. in NABCL. D omits avrorg, 

§ Omit ev BCDL, found in WN, etc. (Tisch.). 

4 For ov (in D and many uncials) {BC and codd. vet. Lat., etc., have es qv. 
5 avayavov in $$ABDL, ete. (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 evpyxer in SBCDL 69, 


to the heads of the temple watches 
Davie) who kept order during the 
east. ‘They would be necessary to the 
carrying out of Judas’ plan. The Levites 
had to perform garrison duty for the 
temple (vide Numbers viii. 24, 25). In 
Acts iv. 2 we read of one otpatnyos 7. k., 
who was doubtless the head of the 
whole body of temple police.—ré was: 
a second reference to the perplexing 
how.—Ver. 5. éxdpnoav, they were 
glad, emphatically; and how piously 
they would remark on the providential 
character of this unexpected means of 
getting out of the difficulty as to the 
ms !—Ver. 6, é&wpoddynoe, he agreed, 
spopondit, for which the Greeks used the 
simple verb, The active of éfop. occurs 
here only in N.T.—arep dyxAov, without a 
crowd, the thing above all to be avoided. 
&rep is a poetic word in Greek authors; 
here and in ver. 35 only in N,T. 

Vv. 7-13. Preparation for the paschal 
east (Mt. xxvi. 17-19, Mk. xiv. 12-16).— 
er. 7. 7AQe, arrived. A considerable 

number of commentators (Euthy. Zig., 
Godet, Schanz, J. Weiss (Meyer)) render, 
approached (éwdynolace, Euthy.), hold- 
ing that Lk. with John makes Jesus antici- 
pate the feast by a day, so finding here one 
of the points in which the third Gospel is 


in touch with the fourth.—Ver.8. dmée- 
wetke: in Lk. Jesus takes the initiative; 
in Mt. and Mk. the disciples introduce 
the subject. Various reasons have been 
suggested for this change. Lk. simply 
states the fact as it was (Schanz). He 
thought it unsuitable that Jesus should 
seem to need reminding (Meyer, seventh 
edition). The change of day, from r4th 
to 13th Nisan, required Jesus to take the 
initiative (J. Weiss, Meyer, eighth edi- 
tion).—Nérpov wal *l.: the two disciples 
sent out not named in parallels.—Ver. 
It, olxodeomdéry rijs olkias: a pleo- 
nasm = the house-master of the house. 
Bornemann cites from Greek authors 
similar redundancies, olkoptAat Sopay, 
aimdédia alyav, aladdos aiyav, ovBdcra 
ovov, and from Sept., Ta BovndAra Tav 
Body (Deut. vii. 13). In the remainder 
of ver. 11 and in wv. 12, 13 Lk. follows 
Mk. closely. 

Vv. 14-18. Prelude to the Lord's 
Supper (Mt. xxvi. 20, Mk. xiv. 17),— 
Ver. 14. of daéaroAon, the y aie for 
disciples in parallels. This designation 
for the Twelve, the initiative ascribed to 
Jesus (ver. 8), and the desire of Jesus 
spoken of in next ver. all fit into each 
other and indicate a wish on the part of 
the evangelist to invest what he here 
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14. Kal Ste éyévero 4 Spa, dvémece, nal of 8dSexal dwéctohor 
ody aitG. 15. Kai elie mpds adtous, “"Emupia éreOdpnoa todTo 
Td wdoxa hayety pe’ Guar, mpd Tod pe waeiv: 16. Aéyw yap dpiv, 
St odkére? ob ph ddyw ef adTod,® ws Stou TANpwOA ev TH Bacdeta 
Tod Geos.” 17. Kai Sefdpevos morypiov, edxapioTyoas etme, “ Ad- 
Bete Todt0, kal Siapepicate éautoist: 18. Aéyw yap dpiv, Str® od 
pay wiw® dard tod yevyypatos Tis duméAou, Ews Stou? 4 Baothcia 
Tod Geo ZAOy.” 19. Kat haBdy dprov, edxaprorigas Exdace, kat 
Ewxev adtois, Méywv, “Todté gore Td cOpd pou, +o dep épav 
BiSspevov: Todto wovetre eis Thy ephy avdpyqow.” 20. ‘Qoairag 
kat 13 woripiov peta TO Sermvijoat, héywv, “Todto To wotTHpicy, § 
rawwh Siabyxy év TO alpati pou, Td bwép Spay exxuvdpevov.e 21. 
MAjy iSou, 4 xelp tod mapadiBdytos pe pet eyo emt THs tparebys. 

1 Omit Sw8exa SBD (Tisch., W.H.). LX omit awoc. T.R. = C, ete, 

4 S$ABL omit oveert (W-H.), found in D al. (Tisch.). 

3 For e€ avrov SBL minusc. have avto. 
a aug eavrovs in NcBCLM 1, 13, 69 al. (Tisch., W.H.)}. D al. have eavrots = 

5 Omit ors BCDGL al. (W.H.), found in S{XPA al. (Tisch.). 

6 After wuw SMBKLMM al. have awo tov vwwv. DG x have the phrase, but before 
ov py. 

7 So in DX al. (Tisch.). ${BL have ov (W.H.). 

8 From ro viep v., ver. 19, to the end of ver. 20, found in nearly all Greek codd. 
and verss., is omitted in D a ff, i; b e syrr. cur. sin. more or less rearrange the 


matter referring to the Supper. Syr. cur. has ver. 19 before vv. 17, 18. | Syr. sin. 
has this order: 19, 20 a, 17, 20 b, 18 (‘‘And He took bread and gave thanks over it 
and brake, and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which I give for you: thus 
do in remembrance of me. And after they had supped He took the cup and gave 
thanks over it, and said, Take this, share it among yourselves. This is my blood, the 
new Testament. For I say unto you that henceforth I will not drink of this fruit, 
until the Kingdom of God shall come,” Mrs. Lewis). 


narrates with great significance. He 
seems to write with the practice of the 
Apostolic Church in view in reference 
to the Holy Communion.—Ver. 15. mpd 
Tov pe wabeiv; the last passover He will 
eat with them is looked forward to with 
solemn, tender fecling.—Ver. 16. éyw 
yap: the words of Jesus here reported 
answer to words given in Mt. and Mk. 
at a later stage, i.c\>-at the close of their 
narrative of the institution of the Supper. 
At this point Lk.’s narrative follows a 
divergent course.—Ver. 17. SeEdpevos, 
having received from the hand of another 
(different from AaBov, ver. 19), handed 
to Him that He might drink.—evxapio- 
mijoas, this solemn act gives to the hand- 
ing round of the cup here mentioned the 
character of a prelude to the Holy 
Supper: (“quaedam quasi prolusio S. 


Coenae,”’ Beng. in reference to vv. 15-18). 
If the reading of D and some Old Latin 
codd. which makes ver. 19 stop at c@pa 

ov and omits ver. 20 be the true text 
(vide critical notes above), then Lk.’s 
account of the institution really begins in 
ver. 17, and what happened according to 
it was this: Jesus first sent round the cup, 
saying: take this and divide it among 
yourselves, then took bread, broke it, and 
gave it to the disciples, saying: this is 
my body. In this version two things are 
to be noted: first, the inversion of the 
actions; second, the omission of all re- 
ference to the blood in connection with 
the wine. The existence of such a read- 
ing as that of D and the Old Latin ver- 
sion raises questions, not only as to 
Lk,’s text, but as to church practice in the 
Apostolic age and afterwards; or, assum- 
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22. nal é per vids! tod dvOpdmou mopedetar xatad 7d piopévov?. 


» 
whi odal 7d dvOpdmw éxeivo, 80 of mapadiSora. 


23. Kat adrot 


jptavto oulnteiv mpds éautous, 76, Tis dpa etn ef adtrav & TodTe 


pé\hwv tpdocew. 
2A ~ a 
aitdy Soxet etvar peiLwv. 


24. “Eyéveto 8é kat pidoverkia év abrois, 76, tig 
25. 6 8é etwev adrois, “Ot Bacihets Tov 


A > 
€Ovav Kuptedouow ait, kal of éfovordtovtes abtav ebepyérar Kad- 


a 
ouvTat, 


26. pets 52 ody obtrws- GAN’ 6 peiLwr ev Spiv yevésOw ds 
& vewtepos: Kal 6 fyoupevos ds 6 SiaKovay. 


27. tis yap petLav, 


8 dvakeipevos, # & Siaxovav; odxt & dvaxeinevos; éyd Sé ci ev 


1 For kato p. v. BDL have ons, etc., and ScBL o vios pay, 
7 kata T. w mwopeverat in S$ BDGLT 13, 69, etc. 


ing as a possibility that Lk. wrote as D 
represents, have we here another instance 
of editorial discretion—shrinking from 
imputing to Jesus the idea of drinking 
His blood? Ifwith D we omit all that 
follows oGpd pov, then it results that Lk. 
has left out all the words of our Lord 
setting forth the significance of His 
death uttered (1) at Caesarea Philippi; 
(2) on the occasion of the request of 
Zebedee’s sons; (3) the anointing at 
Bethany ; (4) the institution of the Sup- 
per. (2) and (3) are omitted altogether, 
and (z) is so reported as to make the 
lesson non-apparent. 

Nv. 19-20. The Supper.—Ver.19. 7d 

/@Gpa pov, my body, broken like the 
bread, implying blood-shedding, though 
that is passed over in silence if the read- 
ing of D be accepted. Note that in 
Acts ii. 46 the communion of the faithful 
is called breaking bread.—rd $. 4. &1- 
Sdépevov: what follows from these words 
to the end of ver. 20 resembles closely 
St. Paul’s account in x Cor. xi. 23-25. 
This resemblance is one of the argu- 
ments of W. and H. against the genuine- 
ness of the passage. On the whole sub- 
ject consult J. Weiss (Meyer, eighth 
edition) and Wendt, L. ¥., i., 173, both 
of whom adopt the reading of D, 

Vv. 21-23. The traitor (Mt. xxvi. 2r- 
25, Mk, xiv. 18-21), placed ‘after the 
Supper, instead of before, as in 
parallels.—mA}yv : making a transition to 
an incident presenting a strong moral 
contrast to the preceding.—# yelp, the 
hand, graphic and tragic; the hand 
which is to perform auch opposite acts, 
now touching the Master’s on the table, 
ere long to be the instrument of betrayal, 
—Ver. 22. mdhy, adversative, neverthe- 
less ; the Son of Man destined to go (to 
death), but that does not relieve the in- 


strument of his responsibility.—Ver. 23. 
™pos €avTovs, to one another, or among 
themselves, without speaking to the 
Master ; otherwise in parallels.—rodro: 
in an emphatic position = this horrible 
deed. 

Vv. 24-30. Strife among the disciples, 
Cf. on chap. ix. 46.—Ver. 24. duAoverxta, 
a contention, here only in N.T. The 
juxtaposition of this strife among the 
eleven with the announcement of the 
traitor gives to it by comparison the 
aspect of a pardonable infirmity in other- 
wise loyal men, and it is so treated by 
Jesus.—rd tis a., etc., as to the who of 
them, etc. The topic of the earlier dis- 
pute (ix. 46) might be: who outside their 
circle was greater than they all, but here 
it certainly is: which of them is greater 
than his fellow. It is usual to connect 
this incident with the feet-washing in 
John xiii.—8oxei, seems, looks like, 
makes the impression of being (Bleek 
and Hahn).—Vv., 25, 26: borrowed from 
the incident of the two sons of Zebedee 
(Mt. xx. 25, 26, Mk. x. 42, 43), which 
Lk. omits and somewhat alters in ex- 
pression.—Ver, 25. evepyérat: here 
only in N.T., either titular, like our 
“‘your highness,” e.g., Ptolemy Euergetes 
(so, many), or = benefactors,—Ver. 26. 
tpets 88, etc., but ye not so, elliptical, 
érecbe or moujoere understood.—é 
vedrepos, the younger, “who in Eastern 
families fulfils menial duties, Acts v. 6” 
(Farrar).—é *youpevos, the leader or 
chief, the name of those in office in the 
Church in Heb, xiii. 7, also in the 
epistle of Clement; therefore viewed by 
some as a note of a late date, but with- 
out sufficient reason.—Ver. 27 adduces 
the example of Jesus to enforce the 
principle stated in ver. 26. He, the ad- 
mittedly greater, had assumed the position 
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28. ‘Ypeis 8¢ dove of Stapenevynndres 


pet épod év toig weipacpois pou: 29. Kdyd *Siaridepar dpiv, a here only 


Kadas Sidberd por & watip pou, Baciretay, 30. tva eoOinte? nat 
mivate él tis tpamélys pou év TH Baciela pou, Kal Kablonabe 9 
éni Opdvev, xpivovtes Tas Sddexa gudds* Tod “Iopard.” 
B€ 6 Kupios,® “ Sina, Zipwv, Sou, 6 Zatavas eEqriycaTo épas, 


1 evpt after upev in SBLT, 
FeoOnre in BDT (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 kadqoecde in SABSL al. (Tisch., W.H., marg.). 


text). 


, in Gospels, 
Acts iii. 
25 and 
several 
times in 
31. Etwe Heb. 

~ b here only 
TOU inN.T. 


xadyoe in BTA (W.H. 


4 ras Swd. hud. xpivovtes in BT (W.H.). 
5 Omit evwe Se o xe BLT sah. cop. syr. sin. (Tisch., W.H.). 


of the less by becoming the serving man, 
6 dtckovey, instead of the guest at table 
(6 dvaxeipevos). In what way Jesus 
had played the part of serving man Lk. 
does not indicate. The handing round 
of the cup might be viewed as service. 
By omitting the incident of the sons of 
Zebedee Lk. missed the supreme illus- 
tration of service through death (Mt. xx. 
28, Mk. x. 45).—Ver. 28. tpets Sé, but 
ye, the 8€ making transition from words 
of correction to a more congenial style 
of address.—oi Siapepevnxdres, who 
have continued all through ; the perfect 
participle, pointing them out as in 
possession of a permanent character, a 
body of thoroughly tried, faithful men.— 
mevpacpots, in my temptations, pointing to 
all past experiences fitted to try faith and 
patience, which were of daily occurrence: 
temptations even to the Master, but still 
more to the disciples (in view of their 
spiritual weakness) to lose confidence in, 
and attachment to, One so peculiar, so 
isolated, and so much disliked and 
opposed by the people of repute and in- 
fluence.—Ver. 29. SrariBepar (StarlOnpe, 
middle only in N.T.), ‘‘ appoint,” make 
a disposition of. The corresponding 
noun is S:a9ynn. In Heb. ix. 17 we find 
6 S:a0dpevos, a testator, and the verb 
may be used here in the sense of 
bequeathing, though that sense is in- 
applicable to God’s gift of a kingdom to 
Jesus referred to in next clause.—Ver. 
30. Kabyoeo%e, ye shall sit, the judicial 
function the main thing, the feasting a 
subordinate feature; hence stated in an 
independent proposition (KaSijceo0e not 
dependent on {va).—Sudexa, twelve 
tribes, and twelve to rule over them, the 
defection of Judas not taken into account. 
The promise is given in that respect as if 
spoken on another occasion (Mt. xix. 


28). This generous eulogy of the disciples 
for their fidelity has the effect of minimis- 
ing the fault mentioned just before. Lk. 
was aware of the fact. It is another 
instance of his ‘‘ sparing of the Twelve”. 

Vv. 31-34. Peter’s weakness foretold, 
With John (xiii. 36-38) Lk. places this 
incident in the supper chamber. In Mt. 
and Mk. it occurs on the way to Geth- 
semane (Mt. xxvi. 31-35, Mk. xiv. 37-41). 
It is introduced more abruptly here than 
in any ofthe otheraccounts. The eite $e 
6 xvptos of the T.R. is a natural attempt 
to mitigate the abruptness, but the pas- 
sage is more effective without it. From 
generous praise and bright promises 
Jesus passes suddenly, with perhaps a 
slight pause and marked change of tone, 
to the moral weakness of His much-loved 
companions and of Peter in particular.— 
Ver. 31. Zipev, Z{uev: one can imagine, 
though not easily describe, how this was 
said—with much affection and just 
enough of distress in the tone to make it 
solemn.—é Zaravaés. The reference to 
Satan naturally reminds us of the trial 
of Job, and most commentators assume 
that the case of Job is in the view of 
Jesus or the evangelist. The coming 
fall of Peter could not be set in a more 
advantageous light than by being 
paralleled with the experience of the 
famous man of Uz, with a good record 
behind him and fame before him, the 
two connected by a dark but profitable 
time of trial—ééprijcaro, not merely 
“ desired to have” (A.V.) but, obtained 
by asking (R.V., margin), Careful Greek 
writers used éfauretv = to demand for 
punishment, and éfatreioOat = to beg off, 
deprecari. Later writers somewhat dis- 
regarded this distinction. The aorist 
implies success in the demand. It is an 
instance of the ‘‘ Resultative Aorist” 
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euidoa ds Trav otrov> 32. eye Se edehOnv wepl ood, tva ph éxdelmy ! 
W wiotts cou: Kal od mote émotpépas otjpttov? tods ddehpous 


» 


@ou. 


» 
gudaxhy Kal eis Odvarov mopeverOar. 


33- ‘O 8é elev adtd, “Kupre, peta ood Eroisds eipt Kal eis 


34. “O 8é ele, “Adyw co, 


Nérpe, ob p}® puvice otjpepoy ddéxtwp, mply 44 tpis drapyjoy 


pi) eiddévar pre.” 5 


35. Kat elev adtois, ““Ore drréotetha Spas atep 


Boharriou kat mpas Kal brodnpdroy, pr twos botepycate;” Ot 


Se eltov, “ Oddends.” & 


36. Etiev ody? adtois, “*ANAG viv 6 éxor 


Boddvrioy dpdtw, dpotws Kal mjpay: Kal 6 ph Exwv mwryodtw 7d 


xAury in SBDLT al, 


orypicoy in NABKLT 1 (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = D, ete. 


3 ov without py in NBLTX. 


4 For mptv » NBLT 609 al. have ews (D ews orov). 
® For awap...pe NBLT 13, 131 al. have pe awapvycy edevar (W.H.) 


§ ovOevos in SBT al. (Tisch., W.H.). 


T.R. = SDL. 


7 For ovy NcBLT have 3. S*D have o Se evrev. 


(vide on this and other senses of the 
aorist, Burton, M. and T., § 35). Field 
(Ot. Nor.) cites from Wetstein instances 
of such use and renders é&yr. 0. peri- 
phrastically ‘‘ Satan hath procured you 
to be given up to him ”’.—tpas, you, the 
whole of you (though not emphatic) ; 
therefore, Simon, look to yourself, and 
to the whole brotherhood of which you 
are the leading man. Bengel remarks: 
‘* Totus sane hic sermo Domini praesup- 
ponit P. esse primum apostolorum, quo 
stante aut cadente ceteri aut minus aut 
magis periclitarentur”,—owidcar: a 
Gm. dey., but of certain meaning. 
Hesychius gives as equivalent «og- 
xivevorat, from xéoKuvoy, a sieve. Euthy. 
Zig. is copious in synonyms = @opuBjcat, 
Kukjoat, tapdfar. He adds, ‘‘what we 
call kéaKwvov is by some called oiviov,” 
and he thus describes the function of 
the sieve: év @ 6 aitos THiS Kdkeice 
petadepdpevos tapdocoerar. Sifting 
points to the result of the process antici- 
ated by Jesus. Satan aimed at ruin.— 
Ver, 32. eyd 88 eSeryOynv, but I have 
prayed: I working against Satan, and 
successfully.—tva py éxAlry % Ww. on, 
that thy faith may not (utterly) fail or 
die (xvi. 9), though it prove weak or in- 
adequate for the moment. Job’s faith 
underwent eclipse. He did not curse 
God, but for the time he lost faith in the 
reality of a Divine government in human 
affairs. So Peter never ceased to love 
Jesus, but he was overpowered by fear 
and the instinct of self-preservation.— 


émuotpéwas, having returned (to thy 
true self). Cf. orpadyre in Mt. xviii. 3. 
The word “converted,” as bearing a 
technical sense, should be allowed to 
fall into desuetude in this connection. 
Many regard émotpéwag as a Hebraism 
= vicissim: do thou in turn strengthen 
by prayer and otherwise thy brethren as 
I have strengthened thee. So, e.g., 
Grotius: ‘Da operam ne in fide deficiant, 
nempe p70 ipsis orans, sicut ego pro 
te oro”. Ingenious but doubtful.— 
orjpicov: later form for ojpuitov; 
for the sense vide Acts xiv. 22 and 
1 Pet. v. 10.—Ver. 33. els dvAakyv Kal 
els Oavarov: more definite reference to 
the dangers ahead than in any of the 
parallels.—Ver. 34. ovrpepov, to-day, as 
in Mk., but without the more definite 
TavTY TH vuKTt.—py elSévar: pa after a 
verb of denial as often in Greek authors, 
¢.g., Tov Tap’ GwapvnbdvTa ph xpavar 
déxn, Eurip., Hippol., 1. 1256. 

Vv. 35-38. Coming danger, peculiar 
to Lk. There is danger ahead physically 
as well as morally. Jesus turns now to 
the physical side. What He says about 
a sword is not to be taken literally. It 
is a vivid way of intimating that the su- 
preme crisis is at hand = the enemy 
approaches, prepare !—Ver. 35. Sve dar- 
éorerka: the reference is to ix. 3, or 
rather, so far as language is concerned, 
to x. 4, which relates to the mission of 
the seventy.—Grep as in ver. 6.—Ver. 36. 
aha viv, but now, suggesting an em- 
phatic contrast between past and present, 
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37- Aéyw yap Spiv, Sn 


éru) todto 1d yeypappévoy Set TedecOAvar ev emoi, Td, ‘Kai perd 


dvopwv edoyicOn”+ Kat yap Ta? mepl én0d Tédos exer.” 
elmov, “Kupte, iSouv, pdxatpar Ode duo.” 


6 “Ikavév éoTt. 


38. Ot de 


‘7 Q A 
O 8€ eimev adrtois, 


39. KAI é€ehOav érropedOy Kara Td E0os els Td dpos Tay "ENatav= 


AkohovOycay Sé adtd nat ot palytat adrod.8 


1 Omit er. NABDLTX. 


40. yevdpevos Se 


2 For ra SBDLT 1 have re (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 Omit avrov NABDLT 1, 13, etc. (Tisch,, W.H.). 


(W.H. brackets), 


or near future.—dapdra, lift it: if he has 
a purse let him carry it, it will be needed, 
either to buy a sword or, more generally, 
to provide for himself; he is going now 
not on a peaceful mission in connection 
with which he may expect friendly recep- 
tion and hospitality, but on a campaign 
in an enemy’s country.—é ph éxwv, he 
who has not; either purse and scrip, or, 
with reference to what follows, he who 
hath not already such a thing as a sword 
let him by all means get one.—wednodtw 
70 twartcov, let him sell his upper garment, 
however indispensable for clothing by day 
and by night. A sword the one thing 
needful. ‘This is a realistic speech true 
to the manner of Jesus and, what is rare 
in Lk., given without toning down, a 
genuine logion without doubt.—Ver. 37. 
7d yeypapucvov: the words quoted are 
from Is. liii. 12, and mean that Jesus was 
about to die the death of a criminal.—Sei, 
it is necessary, in order that Scripture 
might be fulfilled. No other or higher 
view than this of the rationale of Christ’s 
sufferings is found in Luke’s Gospel. Cf. 
xxiv. 26. A Paulinist in his universalism, 
he shows no acquaintance with St. Paul’s 
theology of the atonement unless it be in 
ver. 20.—1d (ra T.R.) wept épov, that 
which concerns me, my life course.— 
wéos éxet is coming to an end. Some 
think the reference is still to the pro- 
phecies concerning Messiah and take 
wédos exer in the sense of “is being ful- 
filled,” a sense it sometimes bears: tTeAeu- 
otra: 45y, Euthy. Kypke renders: rata 
sunt, the phrase being sometimes used in 
reference to things whose certainty and 
authority cannot be questioned = ‘‘my 
doom is fixed beyond recall’’—Ver. 38. 
| pdxatpat Svo0: how did such a peaceable 
company come to have even so much as 
one sword? Were the two weapons 
really swords, fighting instruments, or 


B omits «at before et paé, 


large knives? The latter suggestion, 
made by Chrysostom and adopted by 
Euthym., is called ‘curious’? by Alford, 
but regarded by Field (O#. Nor.) as 
“‘ probable ’’.—ixaydy, enough! i.¢., for 
one who did not mean to fight. Itisa 
pregnant word = “for the end I have in 
view more than enough ; but also enough 
of misunderstanding, disenchantment, 
speech, teaching, and life generally,” 
Holtzmann, H. C. 

Vv. 39-46. Gethsemane (Mt. xxvi. 36- 
46, Mk. xiv. 32-42). Lk.’s narrative here 
falls far short of the vivid realism of the 
parallels. Mt. and Mk, allow the in- 
firmity of the great High Priest of human- 
ity so graphically described in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to appear in its appalling 
naked truth. Lk. throws a veil over it, 
so giving an account well adapted doubt- 
less to the spiritual condition of first 
readers, but not so well serving the deep- 
est permanent needs of the Church. This 
statement goes on the assumption that 
vv. 43, 44 are no part of the genuine 
text, for in these, especially in ver. 44, 
the language is even more realistic than 
that of Mk., and is thus out of harmony 
with the subdued nature of Lk.’s narra- 
tive in general. This want of keeping 
with the otherwise colourless picture of 
the scene, which is in accord with Lk.’s 
uniform mode of handling the emphatic 
words, acts and experiences of Jesus, is, 
in my view, one of the strongest argu- 
ments against the genuineness of vv. 43, 


fete: 39. éfeOav: no mention of the 
hymn sung before going out (Mt. ver. 30, 
Mk. ver. 26), Lk. makes prominent the 
outgoing of ¥esus. The parallels speak 
in the plural of the whole company.— 
kata 7d 0s: for the form vide ii. 42, 
and for the fact xxi. 37 and John xviii. 2. 
This is another point of contact between 
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ent rob rémou, elmev adtois, “ Mpocedxecbe ph elcehOeiv elg retpac- 
cActsxxi.r.pdv.” 41. Kal adtés *dmeondodn an’ aitav dcet diBou * Bodtp, 
ONT. Kat Gels 7a yovara mpoontxeto, 42. éywv, “Mdrep, ei Bovher 
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44. Kat yevdpnevos év dyuvia, °* éxrevéo- 


' For wapeveyxew WL, etc., have wapeveyxat (Tisch.), BDT ai. have wapeveyne 
(W.H.). 


4rouTo To ToTnpLov in kYBDLT. 
3 yiv-(or yew-)eoOw in SABL al. pl. D has yev. = T.R. 


4Verses 43, 44 are found in §*DL and many other uncials, in codd. vet. Lat. 
vulg. Egypt. verss. Syr. (cur. Pesh. Hier., but not sin.) Eus. Canons, etc., etc. 
They are wanting in §§aABRT, and Epiph. Hil. and Hier. mention that they were 
wanting in many codd. known to them. W.H. give them in double brackets, and 
regard them as no part of Lk.’s text, though a true element of the @hristian tradition. 
Vide their appendix. Cf. Blass’ theory of two recensions in Evang. sec. Lucam. 


these two Gospels. The reference to the heard. BoArjvis the accusative of measure. 


habit of Jesus deprives this visit of special 
significance.—jkodovsyoay: the dis- 
ciples followed, no talk by the way of 
their coming breakdown, as in Mt. ver. 
31, and Mk. ver. 27. 

Vv. 40-46. él tod réaov, at the place, 
of usual resort, not the place of this 
memorable scene, for it is not Lk.’s pur- 
pose to make it specially prominent. Cf. 
John xviii. 2, tov téqov previously de- 
scribed as a xKijwos across the brook 
. Kedron.—mpocevyecbe: Jesus bids the 
disciples pray against temptation. In 
Mt. and Mk. He bids them sit down 
while He prays, Their concern is to be 
wholly for themselves.—Ver. 41. dare 
wéc0m, He withdrew, secessit. Some 
insist on the literal sense, and render, 
“tore Himself away” = “avulsus est,” 
Vulg., implying that Jesus was acting 
under strong feeling. But did Lk. wish 
to make that prominent? The verb does 
not necessarily mean more than “ with- 
drew,” and many of the philological com- 
mentators (Wolf, Raphel, Pricacus, Pal- 
airet, etc.) take it in that sense, citing 
late Greek authors in support.—ém’ ai- 
trav, from them (all); no mention of three 
taken along with Him, a very important 
feature as an index of the state of mind 
of Jesus. The Master in His hour of 
weakness looked to the three for sym- 
pathy and moral support; vide Mt. xxvi. 
40. But it did not enter into Lk.’s plan 
to make that apparent.—A(@ov Bodyy, a 
stone’s cast, not too distant to be over- 


—els ra ydvara: the usual attitude in 
prayer was standing; the kneeling pos- 
ture implied special urgency (‘in genibus 
orabant quoties res major urgebat,” 
Grot.), but not so decidedly as falling 
at full length on the ground, the attitude 
pointed at in the parallels.—Ver. 42. 
matep, Father! the keynote, a prayer of 
faith however dire the distress.—et Bovdeu, 
etc.: with the reading wapéveyxe the sense 
is simple: if Thou wilt, take away. With 
wapeveyxely Or wapevéykat we have a 
sentence unfinished: “ apodosis sup- 
pressed by sorrow” (Winer, p. 750), or 
an infinitive for an imperative (Bengel, 
etc.). The use of wap. in the sense of 
“‘remove” is somewhat unusual. Hesy- 
chius gives as synonyms verbs of the 
opposite meaning’ wapaGeivat, wapaBah- 
etv. The am’ én00 leaves no doubt what 
is meant. In Lk.’s narrative there is 
only a single act of prayer. The whole 
account is mitigated as compared with 
that in Mt. and Mk. Jesus goes to the 


accustomed place, craves no sympathy ~ 


from the three, kneels, utters a single 
prayer, then returns to the Twelve. With 
this picture the statement in wv. 43, 44 is 
entirely out of harmony.—Ver, 44. év 
dyeviq, in an agony (of fear), or simply 
in ‘a great fear”. So Field (Ot. Nor.), 
who has an important note on the word 
aywvia, with examples to show that fear is 
the radical meaning of the word, Loes: 
ner supports the same view with ex- 
amples from Philo, Here only in N.T. 


gis. EYAITEAION 

EMiv mpds ods pabytds, eSpev adrods Koipopévoug! dad Ths 
AUmms, 46. Kal efrev adrois, “Ti xadeUSere; dvacTdvTes mTpot~ 
etxeobe, iva ph eiodhOnte eis metpaopdy.” 

47. “Ett 82 adtod Aadodrvtos, i8ou, dxdos, Kat & Neyduevos 
*lodSas, els tay Sddexa, mporpyxero adtav,? Kat HyYoe TS “Inood 
gidfjoa adtov. 48. 6 8€ “Incods* elev abrd, “"lovSa, dudrjuore 
Tov vidv Tod dvOpdrou TapadiSus;” 49. “ISdvres 82 of wept adtov 
73 éadpevoy elroy aitd,° “Kupie, ei mardgoper év paxaipa;” 50. 
Kai éndragey eis ts €€ adtav tov Soddov tod dpxtepéws,® Kat 
G&dethev adtod td ots? Td Sefidv. 
elev, “EGre ws touTou.” 


51. dwoxpileits Se 6 “Inaodg 
Kal diduevos Tod Stiou aitod,’ idcaro 
aitév. 52. Ete 8€ 6° “Incods mpds Tods Tapayevoudvous én’ 10 


aitov dpxiepets Kal otpatnyods Tod iepod Kat mpeoButépous, “ ‘Ag 
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1 koupwpevous avtous in SBDLT 60 al. 
S avrovs in uncials. avtwv in minuse. 
5 Omit avrw NBLTX. 

7 ro ovs avrov in SWBLT 69, 346. 

® Omit o before I. HABT. 
10 «pos in NN, etc. (Tisch.), 


From this word comes the name “ The 
Agony in the Garden’’.—@pdpBor, clots 
(of blood), here only in N.T. 

Vv. 45, 46. Return of Fesus to His 
disciples.—amd TIS Tpogevy7s: rising up 
from the prayer, seems to continue the 
narrative from ver. 42.—amd tis Avy, 
asleep from grief, apologetic ; Hebraistic 
construction, therefore not added by Lk., 
but got from a Jewish-Christian docu- 
ment, says J. Weiss (in Meyer). Doubt- 

“less Lk.’s, added out of delicate feeling 
for the disciples, and with truth to 
nature, for grief does induce sleep 
(“ moestitia somnum affert,” Wolf).— 
Ver. 46. dvaordvres mpocetyxerde : 
Jesus rose up from prayer. He bids 
His disciples rise up fo prayer, as if 
suggesting am attitude that would help 
them against sleep.—iva, etc.: again a 
warning against temptation, but no word 
of reproach to Peter or the rest, as in 
parallels. 

Vv. 47-53. The apprehension (Mt. 
xxvi. 47-56, Mk. xiv. 43-52).—Ver. 47. 
gidfjoat a., to kiss Him; that the 
traitor’s purpose, its execution left to be 
inferred, also that it was the precon- 
certed signal pointing out who was to 
be apprehended.—Ver. 48. ¢tArjpatt, 
etc.. the question of Jesus takes the 

lace of, and explains, the enigmatical 
ie Swdpe of Mt. The simple $(\npa, 


2 Omit Se SABLT, etc, 

4 For o Se I. S$ BLTX 157 have I. 8e. 

¥ rov apx. Tov Sovdov in NBLT 69, 346. 
8 Omit avrov SBLRT 1, 131. 


em (= T.R.) in ABDL (W.H,). 


unlike xatagidéw, implies no fervour.— 
Ver. 49. ot wept avtdv, those about 
Him, 7.2., the disciples, though the word 
is avoided.—ré éodpevov, what was 
about to happen, i.e., the apprehension. 
The disciples, anticipating the action of 
the representatives of authority, ask 
directions, and one of them (ver. 50) not 
waiting for an answer, strikes out. In 
the parallels the apprehension takes 
place first.—Ver. 50. els tis, etc., a 
certain one of them, thus vaguely referred 
to in all the synoptists. John names 
Peter.—rd Seéidv, the right ear; so in 
Fourth Gospel. Cf. the right hand in 
vi. 6.—Ver. 51. éGre €ws rovrov: an 
elliptical colloquial phrase, whose mean- 
ing might be made clear by intonation 
or gesture. It might be spoken either to 
the captors = leave me free until I have 
healed the wounded man, or to the 
disciples = let them apprehend me, or: 
no more use of weapons. For the 
various interpretations put upon the 
words, vide Hahn. Perhaps the most 
likely rendering is : “‘ cease, it is enough,” 
desinite, satis est, as if it had stood, éave, 
éus tovrou txavév éort, the disciples 
being addressed.—Ver. 52. dpxtepets 
kat, ete.: Lk. alone represents the 
authorities as present with the oyA\os— 
ptiests, captains of the temple and elders 
—some of them might be, though it is 
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' KATA AOYKAN XXII 


emi Anorhy eedndbate! perd paxapdv nal E~Luov; 53. nad? 
hpépay dvros pou pel” Spdv év 1G iepd, odk eberelvare Tas yxetpas 
én’ épéd. 

54. ZYAAABONTES 8€ adtév yayov, Kal eionyayov adrév® eis 
55: 


Gpdvrwv® 8 wip év péow ris abdijs, kal cuvyxabicdvtwy adtay,® 


GN’ airy bpdv got? 4h dpa, kai 4 efoucia tod oxdtous.” 
tov olkov* tod dpxrepéws* 6 8€ Métpos AKodoUber paxpdber. 


€xdOnto 6 Nétpos év péow" aitav. 56. iSo0ca 8 adrév madiony 


A ~ . 2 
f Acts i. 10; TIS KaOypeEvov mpds Td Hs, Kal *dtevicaca attd, etme, “Kal obtos 


iii. 4; vi 


« 2 an 2 ” 
Is, etc, 200” a0TO Fy. 
Cor. iii. »” 
7,13. olda adrdv.” % 


g Acts xii. 
15. 


ce? 


1 e€n\Oate in $BDLRT, etc. (W.H.). 
3 Omit this avrov NABDLT al. 
5 qreprawavTwv in NRBLT. 


57- O 8€ Apyjcato adrédy,® Aéywv, “Tévar, od 
58. Kat pera Bpaxd érepos iSav adrdv epn, “Kai 
od e§ adtav ef.” “O Sé Mérpos ettev,!° ““AvOpwre, obk eipi.” 


59- 


Kai Siactdons dcel Gpas pis, GAdos tis "Siicxupifeto, Aéywr, 
Ew’ d\nQeias kal odtos pet’ adtod Fv Kat yap Tadthaids éot.” 


2 eorw vpwv in NcBDLT, etc. 
“evs THv orxtav in NWBLT, etc., 1, 124 al, 
6 Omit avrwy NBDLT, 


7 peros for ev peow (N, etc.) in BLT 1, 209 (Tisch., W.H.). 


§ Omit avrov NBD®*LT (W.H.). 


9 ovx o1da avrov yuvat in BLTX. D omits yuvas 


0 ey in SBLT al. pl. 


mot likely. Farrar remarks: ‘these 
venerable persons had kept safely in the 
background till all possible danger was 
over ’.—@s éwt Agothy. Lk. gives the 
reproachful words of Jesus nearly as in 
the parallels.—Ver. 53. GAN’ atry éotiv, 
etc.: the leading words in this elliptical 
sentence are Tov oxdtovs, which qualify 
both Spa and éfoveta. Two things are 
said: your hour is an hour of darkness, 
and your power is a power of darkness. 
There is an allusion to the time they 
had chosen for the apprehension, night, 
not day, but the physical darkness is for 
Jesus only an emblem of moral dark- 
ness. He says in effect; why should I 
complain of being captured as a robber 
in the dark by men whose whole nature 
and ways are dark and false ? 

Vv. 54-62. Peter's fall (Mt. xxvi. 571 
58, 69-75, Mk. xiv. 53, 54, 66-72),—Lk. 
tells the sad story of Peter’s fall without 
interruption, and in as gentle a manner 
as possible, the cursing omitted, and the 
three acts of denial forming an anti- 
climax instead of a climax, as in 
parallels.—Ver. 54. 6 8& Métpos Hxod- 
ov0e., Peter followed. What the rest did 
is passed over in silence; flight left to be 
inferred.—Ver. 55. ‘meptatdvrwy, more 
strongly than aidvrwv (T.R.) suggests 


the idea of a well-kindled fire giving a 
good blaze, supplying light as well as 
heat. Who kindled it did not need to 
be said. It was kindled in the open 
court of the high priest’s house, and was 
large enough for the attendants to sit 
around it in the chilly spring night 
(ovyxabicdvrwy).—pécos attay. Peter 
sat among them. Was that an acted 
denial, or was he simply seeking warmth, 
and taking his risk ?—Ver. 56. drevt- 
vaca (a intensive, and relvw), fixing the 
eyes on, with dative here, sometimes 
with els and accusative, frequently used 
by Lk., especially in Acts.—otros, the 
maid makes the remark not to but about 
Peter in Lk. = this one also was with 
Him, of whom they were all talking.— 
Ver. 57. ov ol8a a. y.: a direct denial 
=I do not know Him, woman, not to 
speak of being a follower.—Ver. 58. peta 
Bpaxd, eit after (here only in N.T.), 
while the mood of fear is still on him, no 
time to recover himself.—é€repos, another 
of the attendants, a man.—éé aizav, of 
the notorious band, conceived possibly 
as a set of desperadoes.—avOpwre, odk 
elf, man, I am not, with more emphasis 
and some irritation = denial of disciple. 
ship. In one sense a stronger form of 
denial, but in another a weaker, Peter 


53—65. 


EYATTEAION 
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Go. Ete 82 6 Métpos, “"AvOpwre, odk oda 8 Aéyets.”” Kal trapa- 
XPHHO, Ett Aadodvtos adrod, ebdynoey 61 Adektwp: 61. Kal 
otpapeis & Kupios évéBhepe 73 Métpw- kat SwepvioOn 6 Nétpos 
Tod Aéyou? tod Kuplou, ds elmev attd, “Om, mplv a&déxtopa 


pwvijoa,® drapyyoy pe tpls.” 
ExAauce WiKpds. 


62. Kai éfehOdy ew & Mérpos 4 


63. Kat ot avSpes of ouvexovtes trav “InoodvS évéraLov atta, 
Bépovtes: 64. kal mepxadtpavres adrév, Zrumtov adtod 13 mpdo- 
wroy, Kai® emnpdtwy adrdy,” déyovtes, “Mpodireucoy, tis éotw 6 


tf a. 
watoas oe; 
abtév. 


1 Omit o NABDL, ete. 


65. Kal érepa wokkd Bdachypodvtes heyov els 


3 pnpatos in $BLTX 124 al. (W.H.). T.R. = AD (Tisch.). 
5 Add onpepoy after dwvyvat SSBKLMT al. ‘ 


‘Omit o M. SBDLT, etc. 
brackets). 


Some codd. of vet. Lat. omit ver, 62 (W.H. in 


5 For rov Il. SSBDLT, etc., 157 al, have avrov. 


ServumTrov... 
? Omit this avrovy BKLMTX. 


might have known Jesus without being a 
disciple. To deny all knowledge was 
the strongest form of denial. Besides it 
was less cowardly to deny to aman than 
to a woman.—Ver. 59. Stacrdons dpas, 
at the distance of an hour; the verb 
here used of time, in xxiv. 51 and Acts 
xxvii. 28 of place. This interval of an 
hour is peculiar to Lk. Peter in the 
course of that time would begin to think 
that no further annoyance was to be 
looked for.—8.ioyupifero, ém’ adybeias: 
these expressions imply that the previous 
denials had partly served their purpose 
for a time, and put the attendants off 
the idea that Peter was of the company 
of Jesus. After watching Peter, and 
listening to his speech, a third gains 
courage to reaffirm the position = I am 
sure he is after all one of them, for, etc. 
—Ver. 60. Gy@pwre, etc., man, I don’t 
know what you are saying—under shelter 
of the epithet [adtAaios, pretending igno- 
gance of what the man said—an evasion 
xather than a denial, with no cursing 
and protesting accompanying. A mon- 
strous minimising of the offence, if Lk. 
had Mk.’s account before him, thinks J. 
Weiss; therefore he infers he had not, 
but drew from a Jewish-Christian source 
with a milder account. What if he had 

‘both before him, and preferred the 
milder ?—éddvyngev adex., immediately 
after the cock crew ; but in Lk.’s account 


kat omitted in NBKLT al. 1, 209. 


the reaction is not brought about thereby. 
In the paraliels, in which Peter appears 
worked up to a paroxysm, a reaction 
might be looked for at any moment on 
the slightest occasion, the crowing of 
the cock recalling Christ’s words abund- 
antly sufficient. But in Lk, there is no 
paroxysm, therefore’ more is needed to 
bring about reaction, and more accord- 
ingly is mentioned.—_Ver. 61. otpadeis, 
etc., the Lord, turning, looked at Peter; 
that look, not the cock crowing, recalled 
the prophetic word of Jesus, and brought 
about the penitent reaction.—dmepvijcOy, 
remembered, was reminded, passive here 
only in N.T.—Ver. 62 exactly as in Mt. 

Vv. 63-65. Indignities (Mt. xxvi. 67- 
68, Mk, xiv. 65). In Mt. and Mk. these 
come after the trial during the night 
which Lk. omits. In his narrative the 
hours of early morning spent by Jesus 
in the palace of the high priest are filled 
up by the denial of Peter and the out- 
rages of the men who had taken Jesus 
into custody (of wuvéxovres aitdv).— 
Ver. 63. évéaatfov, mocked, in place of 
the more brutal spitting in parallels.— 
Sépovtes, smiting (the whole body), 
instead of the more special and insulting 
slapping in the face (xodadiferw),—Ver. 
64. mweptkadviavres, covering (the face 
understood, +6 mpécwmov in Mk.)— 
apopytevaoy, tls, etc. ; Lk. here follows 
Mt., not Mk., who has simply the verb 
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KATA AOYKAN XXII. 66—71. 


66. Kat ds éyévero Hpépa, ouvxOn 13 mpecButéprov tod hao’, 
dpxtepeis Te Kal ypappareis, Kat dvyayov) adrév eis Td ouvedprov 
€autav,? 67. Néyovtes, “Et od ef 6 Xpiotds, eimé® fpiv.” Etwe Se 
abtois, “Edy spiv etrw, od ph motevonte: 68. édy Sé nai* épw- 


THow, od ph dmoxpiOAté pot, 4 darohdonte.5 


69. ard tod vov® 


Zotar & vids Tod dvOpdaou Kabjpevos ex Sefiav THs Suvdpews Tod 


a 


@eou. 


mpds adtods by, ““Ypeis héyere, Ste éys etm.” 
“Ti én xpelav €xopev paptupias” ; 


la > a? 
GOTONGATOS GAUTOU. 


70. Etiov Sé wdvtes, ‘ E0 odv ef 6 vids Tod O€0d;” “O Se 


71. Ot Sé elroy, 
adtot yap jrovcapey dxd Tod 


2 awnyayov in S$BDKT (Tisch., W.H.). T.R. = ALX al, 


2 avrev in NBDLT al. 


3 evrov in BLT, 


¢ Omit xat NBLT. 


SSSBLT omit pou y awodvonrte (Tisch., W.H.). 


6 yyy Se in NABDLTX, 


pod. without the question following.— 
Ver. 65. érepa wohdG, many other 
shameful words, filling up the time, 
which Lk, would rather not report 
particularly, even if he knew them. 

Vv. 66-71. Morning trial, the pro- 
ceedings of which, as reported by Lk., 
correspond to those of the night meeting 
reported by Mt. and Mk. (Mt. xxvi. 59- 
66, Mk. xiv. 55-64), only much abridged. 
No mention of the attempt to get, 
through witnesses, matter for an accusa- 
tion, or of the testimony concerning the 
word about destroying the temple. The 
Messiah question is alone noticed. 
Perhaps Lk. omitted the former because 
of their futility, though they were im- 
portant as revealing the animus of the 
judges.—Ver. 66. els rd ovvéSprov, to 
the council chamber, in which the San- 
hedrim met.—Aé¢yovres, introducing the 
proceedings, in a very generalising way. 
Cf. the graphic account of the high 
priest rising up to interrogate Jesus, 
after the first attempt to incriminate 
Him had failed, in parallels (Mt. xxvi.62 f., 
Mk. xiv. 60 f.).— Ver. 67. el od el 6 X. 
eivéy piv: either, art Thou the Christ? 
tell us, or tell us whether Thou be the 
Christ. Christ simpvictter without any 
epithet as in parallels (Son of God, Son 
of the Blessed).—elme 82 a.: Jesus first 
answers evasively, saying in effect: it is 
vain to give an answer to such people. 
In parallels He replieswith a direct ‘‘yes” 
(‘thou sayst,’? Mt.; ‘I am,” Mk.).— 
Ver. 69. What Jesus now says amounts 
to an affirmative answer.—a76 Tod viv 
€orat, etc.: Jesus points to a speedy 
change of position from humiliation to 


7 exopev pap. xpetav in BLT (Tisch., W.H.). 


exaltation, without reference to what 
they will see, or to a second coming.— 
Ver. 70. waves, all, eagerly grasping at 
the handle offered by Christ’s words.— 
6 vids tr. @. This is supposed to be in- 
volved in the exalted place at the right 
hand.—éyo ets, the direct answer at 
last.—Ver, 71. paptuptas: instead of 
paptvpwy, no mention having been pre- 
viously made of witnesses. 

J. Weiss (in Meyer, eighth edition) 
finds in this section clear evidence of the 
use of a Jewish-Christian source from 
the correspondence between the account 
it gives of the questions put to Jesus 
and His replies and the Jewish-Christian 
ideas regarding the Messiahship. These 
he conceives to have been as follows: In 
His earthly state Jesus was not Messiah 
or Son of Man; only a claimant to these 
honours, He became both in the state 
of exaltation (cf. Acts ii. 36: ‘God hath 
made Him both Lord and Christ”). He 
was God’s Son in the earthly state 
because He was conscious of God’s 
peculiar love and of a Messianic com- 
mission. So here: Jesus is to become 
(erat) Messianic Son of Man with 
glory and power (8dfa and Svvapts) ; 
He is Son of God (éyo cipt). On this 
view Sonship is lower than Christhood. 
Was that Lk.’s idea? On the contrary, 
he evidently treats the Christ question 
as one of subordinate importance on 
which it was hardly worth debating. 
The wider, larger question was that as 
to Sonship, which, once settled, settled 
also the narrower question. If Son, then 
Christ and more: not only the Jewish 
Messiah, but Saviour of the world. The 


XXIII. 1—6, EYAITEAION 
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XXIII. 1. KAI dvacrdv dav 13 wAAQ0s adrav, Hyayev? adtdy 
emi tov MiAdtov. 2. Hptavto 8é KaTyyopev adtod, \¢yortes, “ TodTov 
edpopev Siactpépovta 7d eOvos,? Kai xwdovta Kaicapt ddpous ® 
SiSdvar, Adyovta éautdv4 Xprotdv Paowdéa elvar.” 3. ‘O Sé MAd- 
Tos émnputnoev® adrdv, Méywv, “Ed ef 6 Baciheds Tov "loudater ;” 
—“O Be dmoxpibeis adtd Epy, “ES éyers.” 4. ‘O BE Middtos etre 
Mpds Tods dpxtepeis Kal Tods Sxdous, “OdSey edpicxw atriov év a) 
GvOpadtrw touTw.” 


5+ Ot S€ éricxuov, Adyovtes, "Ore *dvaceler tov Nady, Siddoxwy 


hei and 
git’ : , in Mk. 
xaG’ Shns Tis “louSatas,® dpfdpevos awd ths TaktNalas 2ws SSe.” xv.rr 

: ; Scac. i 
6. Middros 8€ dxodcas Fahidaiay? émpdtncey ai 6° dvOpwros Cn Gia) 


1 yyayov in uncials, yyayev in minusc, 

3 Add npeyv to e€vos NBDLT, etc. 

® gopous K. in BLT, which also have «at before Aeyovrd, 

So in NADL (Tisch.), avrov in BGT. 

5 npwrncev in NBRT. T.R. = DL, ete. 

®xat before apgapevog in $BLT, not in D, etc., probably omitted because 


difficult. 
7 Omit Fad. NBLT. 


account of the trial runs on the same 
lines as the genealogy, in which Davidic 
descent is dwarfed into insignificance by 
Divine descent (vids . . . Tod Qeod). 
CHAPTER XXIII. THE Passion 
History ConTINnveD.—Vv. 1-5. Before 
Pilate (Mt. xxvii. 1, 2, 11-14, Mk. xv. 
1-5). At the morning meeting of the 
Sanhedrim (in Mt. and Mk.) it had 
doubtless been resolved to put the con- 
_fession of Jesus that He was the Christ 
into a shape fit to be laid before Pilate, 
i.¢., to give it a political character, and 
charge Him with aspiring to be a king. 
To this charge Lk. adds other two, 
meant to give this aspiration a sinister 
character.—Ver, 1. Gmav 76 wAQ0s, the 
whole number. The Jewish authorities 
go to Pilate in full strength to make as 
imposing an appearance as possible and 
create the impression that something 
serious was on hand.—jyayev: nothing 
is said about leading Jesus bound, as in 
Mt. and Mk.—Ver. 2. Staorpédovra, 
perverting, causing disaffection and dis- 
loyalty to Rome.—kwAvovra, doing His 
best to prevent (people from paying 
tribute to Caesar); false, and they pro- 
bably knew it to be so, but it was a 
serviceable lie.—Bao.héa: in apposition 
with Xpiorov = saying that He was 
Christ—a King /—Ver. 3. ov él, etc.: 
Pilate’s question exactly as in Mt. and 
Mk.—ovd Adyeus: this reply needs some 


® B and a few others omit o (W.H. brackets), 


such explanation as is given in John; 
vide notes on Mt.—Ver. 4.  aituov, 
blameworthy, punishable (neuter of 
atirtos) = air(a. Pilate arrived at his 
conclusion very swiftly. A glance sufficed 
to satisfy him that Jesus was no dangerous 
character. Probably he thought him a 
man with a fixed idea.—Ver. 5. émioyxvov 
(here only in N.T.), they kept insisting, 
used absolutely =“‘invalescebant,” Vulg. 
—avaceie, stirs up, a stronger ‘word 
than Staotpeperv.—di8doKwy, teaching, 
the instrument of excitement, Jesus 
did, in fact, produce a great impression 
on the people by His teaching, and one 
not favourable to the Pharisees, but He 
did not set Himself to stir up the people 
even against them.—xaé’ dAys 7. I: 
«ara with the genitive of place as in iv. 
14 = in the whole of Judaea. This, con- 
sidering the purpose, should mean 
Judaea strictly, Pilate’s province, and so 
taken it bears witness to more work 
done by Jesus in the south than is re- 
corded in the Synoptists. But the 
testimony is of little value. The accusers 
said what suited their purpose, true or 
false.—xait dpfdpevos: the «ail is a 
difficult reading, and just on that account 
probably correct. It gives the impression 
of an unfinished sentence, something left 
out = and beginning from Galilee He 
has spread His mischievous doctrine over 
the land even to this holy city. The 
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KATA AOYKAN XXIII. 
Tadthaids gore 7. Kal émyvods Stu ex Tis ebouctas “HpdSou éotiv, 
* dvéreppev abtdv mpds ‘Hpddyy, Svra Kal adrdv év ‘lepocohdpors ev 
ravtats Tais hpdpas. 8. 6 Se ‘Hpddys iSdv Tov "Inoody éxdpn Aiav- 
fv yop O€dov ef ixavod! iSelv adrdv, Bd Td dnovew wohdd* epi 
Q. émnp- 


n , ~ 
tra 82 adtdv év Adyous txavois: adtés 8é oddev dmexpivato atTé. 


abtod: Kai HAmLé te onpetov iSetv bm’ abrod ywdpevov. 


10. elotiketoay Sé of dpxtepets Kat of ypappareis, edtévws KaTy- 

a > ~ > ) , Se ee | 6 ‘H 58 ‘ TT ~ 
yopotvres adtod. 11. éfoulevnoas S€ adtdv pedyns adv Tots 
otpatedpacw adrod, kal éumaltas, weptBaddv adtov* éoffta hap- 
mpdv, dvémeppey aitiv TO Middrw. 12. éyévovto 8€ pihor 6 Te 


Middros Kat 6 “Hpddns® év ait tH Tpépa pet GAAnov~ Tpod- 


Whpxov yap év exOpa dvtes mpds éauTous.® 


13. Mddros 8€ ouy- 


lcé txavov xpovev Gehwv in SBT. D also has e€ txavwv xp., but edov ina 


different position. L omits @eAwv. 
2 Omit wokAa SBDLT 1, 131 al. 


8 xa before o H. in SLTX 13, 69 (Tisch., W.H., marg.). 


4 Omit avrov BLT. 


5 Hp. and MX. change places in $$BLT. 


words from Kal to TadtAalas are omitted 
in some MSS,, and it is not inconceivable 
that they are an early gloss to explain 
ver. 6 (so Weiss in Meyer). 

Vv. 6-12. Before Herod, peculiar to 
Lk.—Ver. 7. avéwepwev, remitted Him 
= remisit, sent Him to, not the higher 
(Meyer), but the proper tribunal: a 
Galilean, to the tetrarch of Galilee; a 
technical term.—év ‘lepoo. Herod would 
be in Jerusalem to keep the Passover, 
though that is not stated.—Ver. 8. éxdpy 
fav, was much pleased, ‘ exceeding 
glad” (A.V. and R.V.) is too grave a 

hrase to express the feeling of this worth- 
ess man, who simply expected from the 
meeting with Jesus a “new amusement” 
(Schanz), such as might be got from a 
conjurer who could perform some clever 
tricks (rv onpetov).—Ver. 9. év Adyous 
ixavots: suggesting the idea of a de- 
sultory conversation, in which the king 
introduced topic after topic in a random, 
incoherent manner, showing no serious 
interest in any of his questions.—ovdév 
G@mexplvaro, answered nothing, which 
would greatly astonish and pique this 
kingling, accustomed to  courtier-ser- 
vility. The fact that Jesus said nothing, 
and that nothing of importance came 
out of the appearance before Herod, 
may explain its omission by the other 
evangelists.—Ver. 10, ot dpxvepeis, etc., 
riests and scribes, there too, having 
Ollowed Jesus, afraid that the case 


BD omit. 


6 avrovs in NBLT. 


might take an unfavourable turn in their 
absence.—evtévws, eagerly (Acts xviii. 
28).—Ver. 11. éfovOevyjoas: on this 
verb and kindred forms, vide at Mk. ix. 
12, Herod, feeling slighted by Jesus, 
slights Him in turn, inciting his body- 
guards (rots otpatevpacwy, which cannot 
here mean armies) to mock Him, and 
having Him invested with a costly robe, 
probably a cast-off royal mantle of his 
own, and so sending Him back a mock 
king to Pilate, a man to be laughed at, 
not to be feared or punished.—éo6ArTa 
Aapwpay, a splendid robe; of what 
colour, purple or white, commentators 
vainly inquire.—avérepwev, ‘sent Him 
again” (A.V.), or “back” (R.V.). 
The verb may mean here, as in ver. 7, 
sent Him to Pilate as the proper person 
to try the case. The two magnates com- 
pliment each other, and shirk unpleasant 
work by sending Jesus hither and thither 
from tribunal to tribunal, the plaything 
and sport of unprincipled men.—Ver. 
12. éyévovro pido: that the one posi- 
tive result of the transaction—two rulers, 
previously on bad terms, reconciled, at 
least for the time. Sending Jesus to 
Herod was a politic act on Pilate’s 
part. It might have ended the case so 
far as he was concerned; it pleased a 
jealous prince, and it gave him a free 
hand in dealing with the matter: nothing 
to fear in that quarter.—per’ GAArjAov 
for GAAnAots (Euthy. Zig., who also sub- 


7—20, EYAIrTEAION 

kadeodpevos Tods apyxiepets Kat Tods Gpyovtas Kal Tov Adv, 14. 
eime mpos adtots, “Mpoonveyxaté pot tov avOpwrov todTov, ds 
dmootpépovta tov Aadvs Kal idod, éyo évdmiov Guay dvakpivas 
odSév! eipoy ev 16 avOpdww Toltw aitiov, Gy Katyyopeite Kat’ 
adtod: 15. GAN’ o88€ “Hpsdys- avéreppa yap Spas Tpdos avTdy,? 
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A G AY 
kat iSov, ob8ev dgtov Oavdrou éotl mempaypévov aitd. 
t 


Setcas otv adrév dtro\tcw.” 
adtois kata éopriy Eva. 


17. 


“Alpe todtov, dardAuoov Sé Hpiv Tov BapaBBar -” 


16. 7a 


*Avéyxny 8é elyev darrodvew 
18. dvéxpatav* Sé wapmdnOet, déyortes, 


19. Sots hv Sud 


otdow twa yevouevny év TH moder Kal pdvov BeBynpevos eig 


dudaxijy.5 


lovOev in SBT 1. 


Javerepe yap avTow mpog nnag in SBKLMT. 


correction by the scribes. 


20. Mddu ody 6 MiuAdtos mpocepdvyse,® Cdwv dmohioas 


T.R. = ADX is perhaps a 


3 Ver. 17 is omitted in ABKLTN (Tisch. W.H.). 


* avexpayov in NMBLT 124, 157. 


T.R. =ADX, ete, 


5 Binders ev TH HvAaKy in BLT (Tisch., W.H.). Shas Per. evr. Gud. 
6 SSBLT have wahw Se 0 Ml. wpoced. avtors. 


stitutes mpas &\AyAovs for wpds EavTovs). 
—ivres after mpotmipxov might have 
been omitted, as in Acts viii. 9, but it 
serves to convey the idea of continued 
bad relations. 
Vv. 13-16. Pilate proposes to release 
‘esus.—Ver. 14. GmoortpépovtTa, turn- 
ing away (the people from their 
allegiance). In Acts iii. 26, of turnin 
men from their iniquities.—évémiov v 
Gvaxpivas, having made an inquiry in 
your presence. 1n John, Pilate’s inquiry 
is private. ‘* He says this,” remarks 
Pricaeus, ‘lest they should think he 
was setting Jesus free by favour or in- 
trigue”’ (gratia aut ambitu). avaxplvas 
is used absolutely here as in Acts xxiv. 8. 
—Ver. 15. ait: some have taken this 
as referring to Herod=Herod did 
nothing in the case, implying that it 
was of a serious, capital nature. Most 
take it as referring to Jesus = behold, 
the result of sending to Herod is that in 
his judgment nothing has been done 
deserving death by the accused.—airo 
instead of im’ avrod; vide on this con- 
struction Winer, § xxxi., 10.—Ver, 16, 
ma.Sevoas: doubtless used here in the 
Hellenistic sense of chastise, scourge— 
a mild name for an ugly thing. The 
policy of the proposal Euthy. thus ex- 
plains: “a moderate flagellation (perplav 
pactiyeov) to mitigate their wrath, 
that thinking they had gained their 
point they might cease from further 


madness ”. A weak, futile policy. ‘* Hic 
coepit nimium concedere” (Bengel). 
Fanaticism grows by concession (Schanz). 

Vv. 17-25. Pilate finally succumbs 
(Mt. xxvii. 15-26, Mk. xv. 6-15).—Ver. 
17, which states that Pilate was under a 
necessity (why, not explained) to release 
one (prisoner) at feast time, is almost 
certainly imported from the parallels by 
a later hand, though it fills up an ob- 
vious hiatus in Lk.’s meagre narrative, — 
Ver. 18. mapmdnfel: adverb, from map- 
arn O%s (here only in N.T.) =in the whole- 
mob style, giving a vivid idea of the 
overpowering shout raised.—alpe rotrov, 
take away this one, i.e., to the cross.— 
amédvoov, release; if ye will release some 
one (ver. 16, arodvow) let it be Barabbas. 
Lk. makes this demand the voluntary 
act of the people. In the parallels (vide 
there) it is suggested to them by Pilate 
(Mt.), and urged on them by the priests. 
In Lk. s narrative the behaviour of the 
people is set in a dark light, while both 
Pilate and the priests are treated with 
comparative mildness. In view of 
Israel’s awful doom, Lk. says in effect: 
the people have suffered for their own 
sin.—Ver. 19. Sorts seems to be = és 
here, following the growing usage of 
later Greek (Schanz, vide Buttmann, 
Gram., p. 115).—8a ordow ... Kal 
ddvov = Sa ddvov dy ordce werot- 

pévov, Pricaeus.—iv BAnbeis: instead 
of €8\n0y, the analytic form is unusual 
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tdv "Incoiv. 21. of 8é éreddvour, héyortes, “ Zravpwoov, cravpw- 
gov! aitév.” 22. ‘O 8é tpirov etme mpds avtods, “Ti yap Kaxdv 
€roincev obtos; obSev aittiov Gavdrou eSpov ev ait@+ maiSedcas obv 
airdy dwohvow.” 23. Of Sé éméxewTo pwvais pevddats, alrovpevor 
airy otaupulivat: Kal Katioxuoy ai pwval adtav «al tov dpxrep- 
é€wv.2 24. ‘O 888 Muddtos éméxpwe yevéoOor To ai~npa attav: 
25. dméhuce Sé atrois* tov 8d ordow Kai pdvov BeRAnuevov elg 


THv® dudakiy, dv yrodvto: tov Sé "Incody wapéSuxe TO CeArjpare 


QuTar. 


26. Kat ds dmyyayov® adrdév, émAaBdpevor Eipwvds twos Kupy 
vaiou tod épxouevou’ dm’ dypod, éwéqxay adto tov otaupdv, bépetr 


a” m2? nn 
OmiaVev Too “Incod. 


27. “Hxohod@er 8€ adt@ mod wAiG0g Tod Aaod, 


Ye@ravpov, cravpov in BD. T.R. = ALX, ete. 
* Omit kat twv apy. NEL (Tisch., W.H.). 


3 For o 8 NBL have xan 
5 Omit rnHv SBD 6g al. 


“Omit avrots SABDX, ete 
§ amnyov in B (W.H. marg.). 


7 Zipeva tiva K—ov epx—ov in SBCDLX 13, 33 al. (Tisch., W.H.). 
Pp 


with the aorist (here only in N.T.), 
hence probably the reading of T.R., 
BeBAnpevos.—Ver. 20. maddy, again, a 
second time. Lk. carefully enumerates 
the friendly attempts of Pilate, hence 
tpitov in ver. 22. The first is in ver. 
16.—Ver. 21, éaedwvovv, shouted (Bog 
xpdfe., Hesych.), in Lk. only, and in 
reference to the people (Acts xii, 22).— 
aoravpov (active, not middle = orav- 
pov), “crucify,” repeated, with passion; 
thoughtless, foolish, impulsive mob !|— 
Ver.22. tpfrov: third and final attempt, 
showing some measure of earnestness on 
Pilate’s part.—ri yap kaxdv: the yap 
answers to the hostile mood of the people 
= I cannot respond to your demand for, 
etc. ; the ‘why, what evil,” etc., of the 
A.V. is a happy rendering. In this 
final appeal, Pilate states most distinctly 
his opinion that Jesus is innocent.—Ver. 
23. éméxewro, “they were instant,” 
A.V. The verb is used absolutely.— 
xatioxvov, were overpowering; “ ecce 
gentis ingenium!” Pricaeus.—Ver, 24. 
éwéxptvev, decided, gave judgment; here 
only in N.T. and in 2 Maccab, iv. 47, 
3 Maccab. iv. 2, It was not a con- 
demnation but simply a sentence to 
death under pressure.—atrypa, desire, 
here and in Phil. iv. 6 in this sense.— 
Ver. 25. rdw Sa o.: the repetition of 
this description, instead of giving the 
Name, is very expressive.--r@ OeArjpare 
a., to theix will, Weak man and wicked 
people! 


Vv. 26-32. On the way to the eross 
(Mt. xxvii. 31-34, Mk. xv. 21).—Ver. 
26. dmryayov: who led Jesus away is 
not indicated. It might seem it was the 
mob, to whose will Jesus had just been 
delivered. But Lk, does not mean that, 
He simply continues the story, as in Mk., 
omitting the mockery of the soldiers 
(Mk. xv. 16-20), who, that brutal sport 
ended, led Him out (édyouow, Mk. xv. 
20). Lk, omits also the scourging, which 
even Mt. and Mk. hurry over (@payeAA- 
éoas).—émihaBdpevor: a Greek word 
substituted for the foreign technical &éyya- 
pevewv in the parallels (usually takes the 
genitive in the Gospel, here also in 
T.R., accusative in W. and H.’s text, 
vide Acts xvii. 19, xviii. 17).—8mioOev 
tov ‘Iycvov does not mean that Simon 
helped Jesus to bear the cross, carryin 
the end behind Jesus. They laid the 
whole cross on him. 

V. 27 f. This incident of the women 
following in the crowd is peculiar to Lk. 
—kal yuvatkay, and of women ; they are 
the part of the crowd in which the story 
is interested. They were mainly women 
of Jerusalem (ver. 28).—at éxémrovro, 
etc,: they indulged in demonstrative 
grief by gesture and voice (€@pyvouv), 
contrary to rule it would appear (‘non 
planxerunt eductum ad supplicium, sed 
interius luxerunt in corde,” Lightfoot on 
Mt. xxvii. 31), but great gtief heeds not 
tules.—-Ver, 28. éar’ én, é¢’ Eautas are 
brought close together to emphasise the 


21-34. 
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Kat yuvatkdy, ot Kat! éxdmrovro Kat eOpyvouv adrév. 28. orpadels 


Bé mpds ards 52 “Ingois etme, “ Ouyardpes ‘lepoucadrp, pa kAalere 
ew’ end, whiy ép’ €autds Kdalere kal ei td téxva Sudv. 29. Sr 


iSov, Epxovrar Hpdpar év ais épodor, Maxdprar ai oTeipar, Kat 


kothiat® at odk éyévynoay, Kal pactot ot odk eO4hacav.4 30. rére 
GpEovrar Adyew tots Speot, Mécete ef’ pds: Kat rots * Bouvois, c Lk. iif. 5 


Kaddate ipas. 


late Gr), 


@ > a d n A a 
31. Ort, et €v TH5 “Sypd Eddw Tada w Lodow, ev 4 es only 


Nid. 


~ fol , , * A fol . 
TO EnpG ti yévntar; 32. “Hyovro 8€ xal Erepor, S40 *kaKodpyot ody ¢ here, wy. 


adTd dvarpeOivar. 


33, 39, and 
2 Tim. ii.g, 


33- Kat Gre darAOov © ent rdv témov Tdv KadoUpevov Kpaviov, éxet 
toratpwoav aitdv, kal Tods Kakoupyous, dv pev éx Segiav, dv Se e& 


dpistepay. 


34- 6 8€ “Inaoids Eheye, “Mdtep, des atrois: od yap 


* , A 33 a“ 
oidacr ti movodar.”7? Arapepifdpevor Sé 7a ipdtia adtod, Badoy 


1 Omit ka. ABCDLX 28, 

F at Kordrat in SWBCX 1, 28, 69, ete. 
4 Opeay in BCL 131. 
5 Omit tw BC (W.H. text). 


2 Omit o NBL, 


D has efe0pepav. 
6 mov (-av) in BCL (W.H.). 


7 Ver. 34, from o Se 1. to movover, is omitted in $$aBD minusc. (2) ab d Egypt. 


verss. syr. sin. 


Tisch, retains, but W.H. only in double brackets, regarding this as 


one of D’s non-interpolations, 7.e., where the interpolation is on the side of those 


who have the clause. 


contrast = weep not for me, but for 
yourselves weep, hinting at the tragedies 
of Jerusalem’s fatal day. At such times 
the greatest joy, that of motherhood, is 
turned into the greatest misery (Holtz- 
mann, H.C.). The mothers ever have 
the worst of it (J. Weiss in Meyer),— 
Ver. 29. paxdprat,etc.: blessed the 
women that have no children, barren, or 
unmarried : nobody to care for but them- 
selves. The reflection implies keen 
sympathy with human feeling.—Ver. 30. 
Tots Speci, Tois Bovvois: the reference 
is to Palestine, a land of mountains and 
hills, and the prayer of the miserable 
that a hill may fall on them and bury 
them under its ruins (quoted from 
Hosea x. 8).—Ver. 31. The sense of 
this proverbial phrase is obscure, but 
the connection demands this general 
idea: what is happening to me now is 
nothing to what is going to happen to 
this people. The green tree represents 
innocence, the dry tree guilt, ripe for the 
fire of judgment. Vide Ezekiel xx. 47, 
xxi. 3. Pricaeus cites as a parallel from 
Catullus: ‘quid facient crines quum 
ferro talia cedant ?’’ The Rabbinical 
proverb, “‘si duo fuerint ligna arida et 
unum viride, arida illud lignum viride 
exurunt,’. does not seem to bear the 


Vide their appendix. 


same meaning.—tv typo fA, in the 
wet tree, in lignohumido, Grotius. §vov 
xAwpdy = lignum viride, in Ezekiel.— 
Ver. 32. €repot S00 Kaxodpyor, other 
two malefactors, as if Jesus was one 
also. But this isnot meant. ‘It is a 
negligent construction, common to all 
languages, and not liable to be mis- 
understood,” remarks Field (Of. Nor.), 
who gives an example from the Com- 
munion service, “If he require further 
comfort or counsel let him come to me, 
or to some other discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word.” If naxovpyou 
were meant to include Jesus it would be 
used in reference to what men thought, 
So0faorukas (Kypke) = pro tali habitus 
in reference to Jesus (Kuinoel), On this 
use of érepos and GAXos, vide Winer, p. 


Crucifixion (Mt. xxvii. 35- 
38, Mk. xv. ed nrvnare a skull, 
for the Hebrew ToAyoa in Mt. and Mk. 
—Ver. 34. Jldrep, etc.: a _ prayer 
altogether true to the spirit of Jesus, 
therefore, though reported by Lk. alone, 
intrinsically credible. It is with sincere 
regret that one is compelled, by its 
omission in important MSS., to regard its 
genuineness as subject to a certain 
amount of doubt. In favour of it is its 
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f here and xhijpov.! 35. Kal eioriet 6 hads Oewpdv. *’E€epuxriprfov Be Kal 
ee er dpxovtes ody attois,? héyovtes, “"ANAous Eowoe, cwodtw éautov, 


el obtés got & Xpiotés, 6 Tod Ocod éxdextés.”2 36. *Evémattov 4 
Se ad7d Kai of otpariarat, mpocepydpevor Kal® dos mpooheportes 
aitd, 37. Kat héyortes, “Ei od ef 6 Bactheds tay *loudaiwy, cicov 


, 3 
@WEQauToyv. 


38. “Hy 8é Kal émypah) yeypapyévn® éw abt ypdp- 


paow ‘EdAnviKxois Kal ‘Pupatkots Kal “EBpaixois,” “Odrds éotw 6 


Baciteds t&v “lovdaiwy.” § 


39. Els 8& tav kpepacbévtwv Kaxotpyoy éBhacpipe airtdy, 
héywr,? “E119 od ef 6 Xprotds, cdaov geauTdv Kal pas.” 40. 
*Amoxpilels Se 6 Erepos éretipa abt, Aéywr,!! “O85 oBF od tov 


1 «Anpovs in AX 1, 33 al. (Tisch., who thinks kAypov an assimilation to parall.). 
2 Omit ovy avrois WBCDLQX 33, 69, etc. (Tisch., W.H.). 
3In NBL 1, 118, 209 the last clause stands thus: et ovros eoriv o X. tov Oeove 


exAexTos. 
4 everratLay in WBL. 


5 Omit kar NABCL. 


6 Omit yeyp.- NBL. 


7 All after ew avtw is omitted in BCL a sah. cop. syrr. cur. sin. It comes from 


John (Tisch., W.H. omit). 
8 o Bac. Twv |. ovros in NBL a 
1 ove in BCL. 


conformity with the whole aim of Lk. 
in his Gospel, which is to exhibit the 
graciousness of Jesus.—Srapepilspevon, 
etc., and parting His garments they cast 
lots = they divided His garments by 
casting lots.—Ver. 35. @ewpav: the 
people are now mere spectators. Have 
they begun to rue already when they 
see what their demand has come to? 
Observe the words @ewpiay and @ewpy- 
gavres in ver. 48. When they had 
gazed long enough it came to decided 
poignant regret. Fickle mob!—ot 
Gpxovres: they alone, the rulers of the 
people, mock and sneer. The ovv adrois 
(T.R.) is a badly attested reading and 
clearly contrary to the spirit of the 
narrative.—6 é«dextds, the Elect One, 
and come to this? Incredible? Nol 
thus all the truest sons and elect of God 
have fared in this evil world.—Ver. 36. 
ol orpatiorat, the soldiers ; first mention 
of them, whether there as executioners 
or as keeping order does not appear in 
Lk.’s narrative. They too mock in their 
own rough way, offering the sufferer 
vinegar by way of grim joke (Meyer). 
So Lk. understands the matter, 
how he hurries over these brutalities. 
Cf. Mt. and Mk.—Ver. 37. The taunt 
put into the mouth of the soldiers is a 
ointless echo of the sneers of the rulers. 
he crucified one might be a King, yet be 


Note: 


® Omit Aeyov BL. 
B emtipov avtw ey in NBCLX. 


unable to save Himself. The Christ, 
elect of God, might be conceived en- 
dowed with supernatural power.—Ver, 
38. ém’ att@, over Him, t.e., above His 
head; or in reference to Him (Bleek). 
The émypady is viewed by Lk. as also an 
insult, crowning the others (jv 8 Kat), 
to which answers its form as in W. and 
H.: 6 Bactdteds +. “Il. obrog = the King 
of the Jews this (crucified person). 

Vv. 39-43. The penitent malefactor, 
peculiar to Lk. and congenial to the 
spirit of the Gospel of the sinful.—Ver. 
39. éBraadyjper: the wretched man 
caught up the taunt of the rulers and, 
half in coarse contempt, half by way of 
petition, repeated it, with kal tpas 
added, which redeemed the utterance 
from being a gratuitous insult.—Ver. 4o. 
ovde goB_ ov +. 6.: ovSe may be con- 
nected with, and the emphasis may fall on, 
either doBy, ot, or Gedy = (1) dost thou 
not even fear God, not to speak of any 
higher religious feeling? (2) dost not 
even thou, in contrast to these mockerg 
of misery, fear, etc. ? (3) dost thou not 
fear God, at least, if thou hast no regard 
for men? The position of ov3é just 
before oq, casts the scale in favour of 
(1).—Ver. 41. Gromov (a pr. and té7os): 
primarily out of place, unfitting, absurd, 
often in Plato; in later usage bearing a 
moral sense—wrong, wicked (arora 


35—47. EYATTEAION 
Gedy, Sr. ev adtd kpipare ef; 41. xal tpets pev Sikatws. déia 
yop dv énpdfapey dwohapBdvopev: obtos Sé od8ev &romov empate.” 
42. Kal eye 7H} “Inood, “MvjoOnti pou, Kipie,? Stay ZXOns ev 
Th Baoiheia® cov.” 43. Kat etmev atrd 6 “Inaois,t “"Aphy héyo 
got,” onpepoy per éuod eon ev Td Tapadetow.” 

44. “Hy 82° doet Spa extn, kal oxdtos eydvero ef” Sav thy yhy, 
ws Spas evvdrns. 45. Kat eoxoricdn & Hdtos, Kal éoxioby? 73 
katamétacpa Tod vaoi péoov: 46. Kal dwrijcas duvi Beyady 6 
*Inaois etie, “ Ndtep, eis xetpds cou Trapadycopnor® 7d TwveOpd pou.” 
Kat taita® eimby déémveucev. 47. “ISdv Sé 5 Exatdvtapxos 1° 7d 
yevopevoy éddface!! tov Ocdv, héywv, ““Ovtws & dvOpwros obtos 
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1 $8$BCL omit rw; based on mistaken interpretation. 
3 es Tyhv B. in BL (W.H. text). 
5 got Aeyw in BCL. 


2 Omit kupte SBCDLM. 
4 Omit ol. NBL. 


Vide below. 


§ For nv 8 S$BC*DL 255 have nau qv, to which BC*L add yy. 
7 For kat eck. o nA. kat exx. $$ BC*L minuse. have tov nAtov exArtrovros exyxic Oy Se, 


§ waparilepar in SABC, etc. 
10 exatovTapxys in $¥B 1, 131, 209. 


aovypa, aioypa, Hesych.); of persons 
2 Thess. iii. 2, in the sense of physically 
hurtful in Acts xxviii. 6.—Ver. 42. kal 
Zeyev* *lnood, and he said: Jesus! not 
to Jesus as T. R. signifies—év tq 
Baovrelg o.: when Thou comest in Thy 
kingdom = when Thou comest as King 
to earth again, the petition meaning: 
may I be among those whom Thou shalt 
taise from the dead to share its joys! 
The reading of BL, els thy B. o., might 
point to an immediate entering into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the prayer mean- 
ing: may I go there to be with Thee 
when I die!]—Ver. 43. orjpepov: to be 
connected with what follows, not with 
A¢-yw = to-day, as opposed to a boon ex- 
pected at some future time (which makes 
_ for the reading év + B. in ver. 42). Or 
the point may be: this very day, not to- 
morrow or the next day, as implying 
speedy release by death, instead of a 
slow lingering process of dying, as often 
in cases of crucifixion.—év T@ mrapadelow, 
in paradise ; either the division of Hades 
in which the blessed dwell, which would 
make for the descensus ad inferos, or 
heaven; vide at xvi. 23, and cf. 2 Cor. 
xii. 4, where it is a synonym for heaven, 
and Rev. ii. 7, where it denotes the 
perfected Kingdom of God, the ideal 
state of bliss realised. The use of 
‘‘ paradise” in this sense is analogous to 
the various representations in Hebrews 


9 For cat travta S$BC*D have rovro Se. 
0 eSofafev in BDL. 


of the perfect future drawn from the 
primeval condition of man: lordship in 
the world to come, deliverance from the 
fear of death, a Sabbatism (Heb. ii. 8, 
14; iv. 9). The use of the term 
mapdSercos by St. Paul makes its use by 
our Lord credible. 

Vv. 44-49. After crucifixion (Mt. 
xxvii. 45-56, Mk. xv. 33-41).—Ver. 44. 
ép’ SAnv thy yiv: though Lk. writes 
for Gentiles this phrase need not mean 
more than over the whole land of Israel. 
—Ver. 45. Tod HAlov éxAtrdvtos : this 
phrase (a well-attested reading as against 
the T.R. éoxoricOy 6 7.) ought to mean 
the sun being eclipsed, an impossibility 
when the moon is full. If all that was 
meant was the sun’s light totally failing, 
darkened, ¢.g., by a sand storm, the 
natural expression would be éoxoticOy, 
—Ver. 46. dwvi peyddy : this expression 
is used in Mt. and Mk. in connection 
with the ‘‘ My God, My God,” which 
Lk. omits. In its place comes the 
“ Father, into Thy hands”. Here as in 
the agony in the garden Lk.’s account 
fails to sound the depths of Christ’s 
humiliation. It must not be inferred 
that he did not know of the “ Eli, Eli’’, 
Either he personally, or his source, or 
his first readers, could not bear the 
thought of it.—wapari0epat 7. 1. p.: an 
echo of Psalm xxxi. 6, and to be under- 
stood in a similar sense, as an expression 
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Sikatos fv.” 48. Kal mdvtes of cupmrapayevdpevor Sxdou emt Thy 
Bewpiav tadtyv, Oewpodvres! 1a yevdpeva, TUMTovTes EauTav? Ta 
oO iméotpepov. 49. elotiKercay S¢ wdvres ot yvwortot adtod § 
paxpdbev,* kal yuvaikes at cuvaxodou0ycaca® ait awd tis Fokt- 
Aatas, dpdoat Tada. 

50. Kat i8ou, dvip dvépare "lwond, Boudeutis imdpxwv, dvip 
Gyabds Kal BSixatos, 51. (odtos obk Hy cuykatateberpevos TH Bouhf 
kal TH wpdger adt&v,) dmd "Apipabatas médews TOv “loudaiwy, ds Kat 
mpocedéxeto kat aitds® thy Bacthelay tod Ocod, 52. odtos mpog- 
53- Kat kabehov 
auto" éverdditey adrd owddn, kal €OnKey adrd ® ev pyijpat hagfeuTa, 


fot ~ na > ot 
ehOdv TO Middtw yTHoaTo T6 Goya Tod “Ingod. 


1 @ewpyoavtes in SBCDL 33. 
3 avtw in NBLP 33, 64. 


2? Omit eavtoyv NABCDL minusc. 
‘amo pax. in SBDL al, 


5 cvvaxohovOoveat in $BCLRX al. T.R.= AD, etc. B has at before yuvaues. 
SS$BCDL 6g verss. have og mpocedexero without kat before mpoced., or Kas 


autos after it. 


7 avro omitted in BCDL 13, 33, 60, etc. 


of trust in God in extremis, Various 
shades of meaning have been put on the 
words, among which is that Jesus died 
by a free act of will, handing over His 
soul to God as a deposit to be kept safe 
(Grotius, Bengel, Hahn, etc.).—Ver. 47. 
6 éxatovtapxys, the centurion, in com- 
mand of the soldiers named in ver. 36.— 
Sixatos, righteous, innocent; in the 
arallels he confesses that Jesus is a Son 
of God. Lk. is careful to accumulate 
testimonies to Christ’s innocence; first 
the robber, then the centurion, then the 
multitude (ver. 48) bears witness.—Ver. 
48. @ewplav, sight, here only (3 Macc. 
Vv. 24).—7Ta& yevdpeva, the things that had 
happened; comprehensively, including 
the crucifixion and all its accompani- 
ments. They had looked on and listened, 
and the result was regret that they had 
had anything to do with bringing such a 
fate on such a man.—tvarrovtes T. o, 
beating their breasts. Lk. has in mind 
Zechariah’s “they shall look on me 
whom they have pierced and mourn” (xii, 
10).—tméorpepov, kept going away, in 
little groups, sad-hearted.Ver. 49. of 
yvworol, His acquaintances, Galileans 
mostly, who stood till the end, but far 
away. Mt. and Mk. do not mention this. 
No word of the eleven.—kal yuvaikes: 
warm-hearted Galileans they too, and 
women, therefore bolder where the heart 
was concerned; nearer presumably, 
therefore “seeing” predicted of them 
specially (6pG0at). The men stood ata 


8 avrov in NBCD. 


safe distance, the women cared more for 
seeing than for safety. 

Vv. 50-56. The burial (Mt. xxvii. 57- 
61, Mk. xv. 42-47).—Ver. 50. Kal t8Sou: 
introducing the bright side of the tragic 
picture, a welcome relief after the 
harrowing incidents previously related: 
the Victim of injustice honourably buried 
by a good man, who is described with 
greater fulness of detail than in Mt. and 
Mk.—évijp dya@is kal Sixatos, a man 
generous or noble and just. Instead of 
the epithets evoxrjpov (Mk. xv. 43) and 
t@ovatos (Mt. xxvii. 57), indicative of 
social position, Lk. employs words 
descriptive of moral character, leaving 
BovAeuris to serve the former purpose. 
dyads has reference to the generous 
act he is going to perform, Sixatos to his 
past conduct in connection with the trial 
of Jesus; hence the statement following: 
otros ovK Fv, etc., which forms a kind 
of parenthesis in the long sentence.— 
Ver. 51. od« Fv ovyxararebeipévos, was 
not a consenting party, here only in N. 
T. Alford thinks the meaning is that he 
absented himself from the meeting. Let 
us hope it means more than that: present 
at the meeting, and dissenting from its 
proceedings.—r. Bovf, kal +. mpdter, 
their counsel and their subsequent action 
in carrying that counsel into effect.— 
8s mpoed€exero, etc.: this describes his 
religious character. Thus we have first 
social position, a counsellor; next 
ethical character, generous and just: 
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08 odk Fv ob8érw odSeis! Ketpevos. §4. Kal ijpepa fv tmapackeur,? 


kal odBBatov émrédwoxe. 


55- KataxodouOjcaca: Sé xal® yuvaixes, airwes Foav cuvehndu- 
Butor abt ek tis Fadtiaias,t edoavro Td pvnpetov, Kal ds érdOy 


To GGpa adtod. 56. sbroorpdépacat 


Se Frotpacay dpdpara Kat 


pupa Kai td pev odBBarov jotxacay kata thy évrokny, XXIV. 


I. TH Sé pid tav caBBdtwv *SpOpou Bados,° AAOov emi Td pvipo.,° a Acts v. as. 


€poucat & froipacay dpdpata, Kat tives dv adtats.” 
2. EYPON 8 tév Aibov daroxekudAtopdvov Grd Tod pyynpetou, 3. Kat 


1 ovSers ovderrw in NYC (Tisch.); ovders ovrw in BL (W.H.). 


2 wapackevys in NBC*L 13, 346. 
3 Omit Kat NAC al. (Tisch.). 


For 8 kat BLPX 33 al. have Se at (W.H. text). 


D codd. Lat. vet. have 8e 8vo (W.H. marg.). 


4 avtw after Tad. in BL. 
6 ew: To pyyjpa nAGav in KWBL. 


5 Babews in SABCDL, eta 


7 xa. T. cvv avTats Omitted in S$BCL 33 Lat. vet. vulg. cop. 


finally religious character, one who was 
waiting for the Kingdom of God.—Ver. 
53- Aakevrs, cut out ofstone, here only, 
and in Deut. iv.49.—ovx, ovdérw, ovdeis, 
an accumulation ofnegativesto emphasise 
the honour done to Jesus by depositing 
His body in a previously unused tomb. 
—Ver. 54. émrédwoxe, was about to 
dawn, illucescebat, Vulgate. The even- 
ing is meant, and the word seems in- 
appropriate. Lk. may have used it as if 
he had been speaking of a natural day 
(as in Mt. xxviii, 1) by a kind of inad- 
vertence, or it may have been used with 
-reference to the candles lit in honour of 
the day, or following the Jewish custom 
of calling the night light justified by the 
text, Ps. cxlviii. 3, “ Praise Him, all ye 
stars of light” (vide Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb.). Or it may be a touch of poetry, 
likening the rising of the moon to a 
dawn. So Casaubon, Exercit. anti- 
Baronianae, p. 416.—Ver. 55. attives: 
possibly = at, but possibly meant to 
suggest the idea of distinction: Galilean 
women, and such in character as you 
would expect them to be: leal-hearted, 
passionately devoted to their dead 
Friend.—dpdépara, spices, dry.—pvpa, 
ointments, liquid.—Ver. 56. kata tiv 
évrohyjv: they respected the Sabbath 
law as commonly understood. The 
purchase of spices and ointments is 
viewed by some as a proof that the day 
of Christ’s crucifixion was an ordinary 
' working day. 

CHAPTER XXIV. THE RESURREC? 
TION, In this narrative Lk. diverges 


widely from Mt. and Mk, both as to the 
appearances of the Risen Christ he re- 
ports and as to the scene of these. 
Specially noticeable is the limitation of 
the Christophanies to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, Galilee being left out of 
account. 

Vv.1-11. The women at the tomb (Mt. 
xxviii, 1-10, Mk, xvi. 1-8).—Ver. 1. TH 82 
p. To: the 8 answers to the pév in the 
preceding clause (xxiii. 56) and carries the 
story on without any break, The T.R. 
properly prints the clause introduced by 
aq 5¢ as part of the sentence beginning 
with kal 7d pev, dividing the two clauses 
by a comma.—dpOpov Babdws (Baleos, T. 
R., a correction), at deep dawn = very 
early. Ba@éws is either an adverb or an 
unusual form of the genitive of Babus. 
This adjective is frequently used in refer- 
ence to time. Thus Philo says that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea qept Baddv 
bp8pov. The end of the dawn was called 
épOpos eoxaros, as in the line of Theo- 
critus: Spvixes tpirov apti Tov Er XaTOV 
bpOpov Gerdov (Idyll xxiv., v., 63).—dpw- 
para: the pvpa omitted for brevity.— 
Ver, 2. tov Al@ov, the stone, not previ- 
ously mentioned by Lk., as in Mt. and 
Mk.; nor does he (as in Mk.) ascribe to 
the women any solicitude as to its re- 
moval; enough for him that they found 
it rolled away.—Ver. 3. eloeNOotoar 82: 
this is obviously a better reading than kat 
eio. (T.R.), which implies that they 
found what they expected, whereas the 
empty grave was a surprise.—Ver. 4. 
&vBpes, two men in appearance, but with 
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eicehOoGca? obx eSpoy Ts GGpa Tod Kuplou "Incod.2 4. Kal éyéveto 
év 7 SiatropetaOar® abtags wept toUTou, Kal i8od, Suo0 dvBpes* eméo- 

nActexa:Tyoay adtais év éobycecw dotpamtodcas.s 5. MéupdBwv Se 

Pav ilte yevopévay adtav, Kal kdwourdv 16 mpdowmov® eis thy yiv, elroy 
apos abtds, “Tt Lyteite tov Lavra peta tav vexpav; 6. odK Eat 
Bde, ANN’ HyépOn "+ pvyaOynte ds EAddyoev piv, Ere Gv ev rH Fadt- 
hata, 7. héywy, “Or. Set tov uidv tod avOpdmou® apadsobjvar eis 
yeipas avOpdruv dpaptwhav, kal oravpwbivar, kal TH TpiTy Hpdpa 
dvacriva.” 8. Kal éuvioPqcav tav fnudtwv attod: 9. Kat é1o- 

otpépacar dnd rod pynpelou,® damyyethav tadta mévra 1 trois éyBexa 


A A mi a 
Kal Wao. Tors Aottrots. 


10. fjoov S€ 4 MaySadnvh Mapia Kat 


*lodvva, Kal Mapca “laxwBou,! Kat at Nowrat ody adtats, at 12 €heyov 


1 ewed0. Se in NBCDL 1, 33 al. 


2 rou Kvptov I. is found in $$ABCL al. pl. (Tisch.). 
omit the whole; f. syrr. cur. sin. omit KUpLOV. 


| 


D and some codd. vet. Lat, 
W.H. count this one of the 


“‘ Western non-interpolations,” remarking that the combination o Kuptos Ingovs is 
not found in the genuine text of the Gospels. 


3 amoperoPar in SBCDL, 
5 ev exOyntTt acrparrovey in NBD, 


4 avdpes Suo in NABCL. T.R. =D. 
8 ra rpocwma in SBCDL, 33, etc. 
Tovk eoriv wSe adda nyep?y wanting in Dabe fh, a 


‘Western non-interpola- 


tion”; “comes from Mt. xxviii. 6 = Mk, xvi. 6 thrown into an antithetic form,” 


W.H. App. 


* ort Set after avOpwrov in $*BC*L (Tisch., W.H.). 
®*Dabce ff?1 omit amo. +. pv. (W.H. brackets). 
So in BL (W.H.). wavta tavta in ${D (Tisch.). 


1 y lax. in ABD al. pl. 


angelic raiment (év éo Ort do-tpamrovcy). 
—Ver. 5. énddBwv, fear-stricken, from 
&.doBos, chiefly in late writers, for év 
$dBo elvat. Vide Hermann, ad Viger., 
p. 607.—rév favra, the living one, simply 
pointing to the fact that Jesus was risen: 
no longer among the dead.—pera tov 
vexp@v, among the dead. The use of 
pera in the sense of among, with the 

enitive, is common in Greek authors, as 
in Pindar’s line (Pythia, v., 127): paxap 
pev dvSpav pera evarey. Wolf mentions 
certain scholars who suggested that pera 
7. vexp@v should be rendered “with the 
things for the dead,” i.¢., the spices and 
mortuaria. But of this sense no example 
has been cited.—Ver. 6. pvjoOnre, etc.: 
the reference is to what Jesus told the 
disciples in the neighbourhood of Cae- 
sarea Philippi (ix.), There is no indica- 
tion elsewhere that women were present 
on that occasion.—dés: not merely 
““that,’”? but “how,” in what terms.—év 
tii ToAvdala: this reference to Galilee 
fuggests that Lk. was aware of another 


12 Omit at NABDL, ete. 


reference to Galilee as the place of 
rendezvous for the meeting between the 
disciples and their risen Master (Mt. xxvi. 
32, Mk. xiv. 28, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in Lk.).—Ver. 7. rdv uidv 
vt. d.: standing before ru ba may be 
taken as an accusative of reference = 
saying as to the Son of Man that, etc.— 
avOpdtwv Gpaptwrdv, sinful men, not 
necessarily Gentiles only Saeed fe 
Weiss, etc.), but men generally (Hahn) 
Jesus actually expressed Himself in much 
more definite terms.—Ver. 9. d&mjyyet- 
hay, etc.: cf. the statement in Mk. xvi. 
8, according to which the women said 
nothing to any person.—Ver. ro: here 
for the first time Lk. gives names, adding 
to two of those named by Mk. (xv. 47, 
xvi. 1) Joanna, mentioned in viii. 3. Mary 
Magdalene is here called the Magdalene 
Mary.—kat ai doural, etc., also the other 
women with them. The emphasis must 
lie on the persons named as those who 
took the chief hand in informing the 
Apostles.—ovyv atrats describes the other 


4—I5. 


mpds Tods droatddous Taira. 


Hoel Aijpos TA Pypata adtady,! Kal qalorou abrats. 
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It. Kai épdvyoav évdmov abtav 


12. 6 Se 


Métpos dvactas edpapev emt 7d prypeiov, kal *mapaxdwas Beret c John xx. 5, 


7a °80dvia Keipeva pova+ Kal dale mpds éautdy Caupdfov 7d 


yeyovds.? 


13. Kat i8ou, do ef adray Foav mwopeudpevor ev adri TH pepo ® 


11, Jas.i. 


eis Kopnv Gréxoucay otadious EfjKovta awd ‘lepoucodyp, 7} Svopa 
*Eppaots: 14. Kat adtol °duihouy mpds GAH ous tept wdvTwv TOY e Acts xx. 


oupPeBykstwv todTwv. 


A an ~ 
15. Kal éyévero év TO Sutheiv adtods Kat 36° 


II; xxiv. 


1 savta for avtwy in S$BDL codd. vet. Lat. 
* Ver. 12 is another “‘ Western non-interpolation,” wanting in D abe (Tisch. 


omits, W.H. double brackets). 
€QuTov. 


3 noav wop. after ev a. T. Np. in NB. 


women as, in a subordinate way, joint- 
_ informants. The at before €\eyov in T. 
R. makes the construction easier, and just 
on that account may be regarded as a 
correction by the scribes.—Ver. 11. éd- 
vycay: plural with a neuter pl. nom. (ra 
pyjpara), denoting things without life 
(vide John xix. 31), because the “words,” 
reports, are thought of in their separate- 
ness (vide Winer, § lviii., 3 a).—A7jpos: 
here only in N.T. = idle talk, not to be 
taken seriously. 

Ver. 12. Peter runs to the sepulchre. 
This verse, omitted in D and some copies 
of the old Latin version, is regarded by 
some as an interpolation. For Rohr- 
bach’s theory vide notes on the appendix 
to Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 9-20).—dvaoras, 
rising up, suggesting prompt action, like 
the man; as if after all he at last thought 
there might be something in the women’s 
story.—rapakvwas may mean: stooping 
down so as to look in, but in many 
passages in which the verb is used the 
idea of stooping is not suggested, but 
rather that of taking a stolen hasty 
glance with outstretched neck. Kypke 
gives as its meaning in profane writers 
exserto capite prospicere (examples there). 
Field (Ot. Nor.) quotes with approval 
these words of Casaubon against Baron- 
ius (p. 693): ‘* Male etiam probat humil- 
tatem sepulchri ex eo quod dicitur Joannes 
se inclinasse ; nam Graeca veritas habet 
mapakvwpat, quod sive de fenestra sumatur 
sive de janua, nullam inclinationem cor- 
poris designat, qualem sibi finxit B., sed 
protensionem colli potius cum modica 
corporis incurvatione ’’,—pdéva, alone, 
without the body.—mpds éaurév (or av- 
rov): most connect this with dwqMev = 


NB omit xeypeva, and BL have wpos avrov for 3. 


went away to his home, as in John xx. 
Io (wpds Thy éavtTod Siaywyiv, Euthy. 
Zig.). The Vulgate connects with @av- 
ee = secum mirans, and is followed 

y not a few, including Theophyl. and 
Grotius; Wolf also, who lays stress on 
the fact that the ancient versions except 
the Coptic so render.—@aupafwv, wonder- 
ing; for, remarks Euthy., he knew that 
the body had not been carried off, for 
then the clothes would have been carried 
off also. 

Vv. 13-35. On the way to Emmaus: 
in Lk. only, and one of the most beauti- 
ful and felicitous narratives in his Gospel, 
taken, according to J. Weiss (in Meyer), 
from Feine’s precanonical Luke, Feine, 
after Holtzmann, remarks on the affinities 
in style and religious tone between it and 
Lk. i. and ii. 

Vv. 13 ff. So 2& aitav, two of them. 
The reference ought naturally to be to the 
last-named subject, the Apostles (ver. 
Io) ; yet they were evidently not Apostles. 
Hence it is inferred that the reference is 
to tots Aourots in ver. 9. Feine (also 
J. Weiss) thinks the story had been 
originally given in a different connection. 
—Eppaots: now generally identified 
with Kalonieh, the Emmaus of Josephus, 
B, J., vii. 6, 6, lying to the north-west of 
Jerusalem (vide Schirer, Div. I., vol. ii., 
p- 253, note 138, and Furrer, Wan- 
derungen, pp. 168-9).—Ver. 15. ovlyreiv. 
This word, added to éptdetv to describe 
the converse of the two disciples, suggests 
lively discussion, perhaps accompanied 
by some heat. One might be sceptical, 
the other more inclined to believe the 
story of the resurrection.—Ver. 16. 
éxparovvro, their eyes were held, from 
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oulntetv, at adtés 61 "Ingots éyyloas cuverropedeto adtois> 16. ot 
Se dpOadpol adtay éxparodvro Tod pi emryvavor aitéy. 17. Etre 
Se mpds adtous, “ Tives ot Adyor obtoL, obs dvTiBdddeTe tpds AAAH}- 
Rous mepimatodvtes, kal éote oxuOpwrot?;” 18. "Amoxpibeis Sé 6 
eis,? & dvopa* KXedmras, ele mpds adtdv, “Xd pdvos maporKeis év® 
‘lepoucadyp, kal odk éyvws Ta yevopeva év adri év Tals Huépars 
Tautats;” 19. Kal etwev adtois, “Mota;” Ot Sé etmov adtd, “TA 
wept ‘Inoou Tod NaLwpaiou,® 85 éyévero avinp mpopytys, Suvatds év 
épyw kat Myo évavtiov Tod Ocod Kai mavTds To Naod- 20. Sirws Te 
Tapédwxay adtov of dpxtepets Kat of Gpxovtes *udv eis Kpipa 
Gavdrtou, kai éctadpwoay adtév: 21. pets Sé HAmiLopey Ste adtds 


éotw 6 péhNwv AuTpodaGar Tov “lopanh. 


1 S8ABL omit o. 
2 kat eotabyoay ox. in 8B e sah. cop. 
3 For o ets NBDL 1, 13 al. have ets. 


GAG ye™ ody Tact ToUTOLS 


D retains o but omits avtos. 


D has simply oxv@pwrrot. 


‘ For w ovopa (AD, etc., Tisch.) S$ BLNX have ovopate (W.H.). 


5 Omit ev ABDIL and many others. 


5 NaLapyvov in SSBIL. 


Tadda ye kar in SBDL 1, 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 


recognising Him (here only in this 
sense). Instances of the use of the verb 
in this sense in reference to the bodily 
organs are given by Kypke. It is not 
necessary, with Meyer, to suppose any 
specia! Divine action or purpose to pre- 
ven knowledge of Jesus.—Ver. 17. 
dvrtBdAAere : an expressive word (here 
only in N.T.), confirming the impression 
of animated and even heated conversa- 
tion made y ov{yreiv. It points to an 
exchange of words, not simply, but with 
a certain measure of excitement. As 
Pricaeus expresses it: ‘‘ fervidius aliquanto 
et commotius, ut fieri amat ubi de rebus 
novis mirisque disserentes nullamque 
expediendi nos viam invenientes, alter- 
camur’’, The question of the stranger 
quietly put to the two wayfarers is not 
without a touch of kindly humour.— 
Kal éorddnoav, oxvOpwrol: this well- 
attested reading gives a good graphic 
sense = “‘ they stood still, looking sad ”’ 
R.V.). A natural attitude during the 
rst moments of surprise at the in- 
terruption of their talk by an unknown 
person, and in a puzzling tone.—Ver, 
18. doxpiOelg Se: at last after re- 
covering from surprise one of them, 
Cleopas, finds his tongue, and explains 
fully the subject of their conversation.— 
Xd pdvos, etc.: he begins by expressing 
his surprise that the stranger should 
need to be told. What could they be 


talking about but the one supreme topic 
of the hour? The verb wapotxets might 
mean: live near, and the point of the 
question be: dost thou live near 
Jerusalem (in the neighbourhood of 
Emmaus, a few miles distant), and not 
know, etc. So Grotius, Rosenmiller, 
Bleek, etc. The usual meaning of the 
verb in Sept. and N.T. (Heb. xi. 9) is to 
sojourn as a stranger, and most take it in 
that sense here = art thou a stranger 
sojourning in Jerusalem (at passover 
time), and therefore ignorant? The 
_ implies isolation over and above 
eing a stranger. There were many 
strangers in Jerusalem at passover 
season ; the two friends might be among 
them; but even visitors from Galilee 
and other places knew all about what 
had happened = do you live alone, 
having no communication with others— 
a stranger in Jerusalem so as to be the 
only man who does not know? (pévos 
qualifies €yvws as well as qwapotxeis).—. 
Ver. 19. ota, what sort of things? 
with an affected indifference, the feign- 
ing of love—ot 8 etwov: both speak 
now, distributing the story between 
them,—évijp mpodyrys, a prophetic man, 
a high estimate, but not the highest.— 
a&vijp may be viewed as redundant— 
‘‘eleganter abundat,” Kypke.—Ver. 20. 
Swws te, and how; dmws here = was, 
used adverbially with the indicative, here 
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Tpitny tatryy tpépay ayer otpepov,) ad” of tadTa éyévero. 22. 
GAG Kat yuvaixds Tues ef jpav eorncay Has, yevdpevar SpOprae 
énl 15 pyypetoy> 23. Kal ph eipodcat 73 odpa adtod, ANOov, héyou- 
got kat érraciav dyyéhwv Ewpaxévar, ot Aéyouow adrdv Liv. 24. 
Kal dajdOov twes tdv ody tiv emt 7d pynpetov, Kal eSpov obrw 


KaQas Kat® ai yuvaixes etov: adtdv 8é odk €lSov.” 


25. Kal adrég 


eime mpds adtods, “"Q fdvdyto Kat © Bpadeis ri Kapdia Tod tur-f here only 


tevew éxi maow ofs éhddnoay of mpopitar: 26. odyxt tadta Se 


1 Omit onpepov NBL 1. 


only in N.T. The te connects what 
follows with what goes before as together 
constituting one complete tragic story: 
the best of men treated as the worst by 
the self-styled good.—xat éoratpwoay: 
this confirms the idea suggested in the 
previous narrative of the crucifixion that 
Lk. regarded that deed as the crime of 
the Jewish people, and even as executed 
by them.—Ver. 21. tpeis 82, but we, on 
the other hand, as opposed to the priests 
and rulers.—AmtfLopev, were hoping; 
the hope dead or in abeyance now. But 
how wide asunder these disappointed 
ones from the rulers, ethically, in that 
they could regard such an one as Jesus 
as the Redeemer of Israel! AvtpotoOar 
is to be taken in the sense of i. 68, 74.— 
G@\\aG ye: these two particles stand 
together here contrary to the ordinary 
usage of Greek writers, who separate 
them by an intervening word. It is not 
easy to express the turn of feeling they 
represent. Does the éorw in the pre- 
vious clause mean that they think of 
Him as still living, hoping against hope 
on the ground of the women’s report, 
mentioned in the following clause, and 
does the &\\d ye express a swing of 
feeling away in the opposite direction of 
hopelessness ? = we hoped, we would 
like to hope still; yet how can we? He 
is dead three days, and yet again on the 
other hand (dA\a kal, ver. 22) there is 
a story going that looks like a re- 
surrection, How true to life this 
alternation between hope and despair! 
ovv waou rovros, in addition to all 
these things, i.e., all that caused them 
to hope: prophetic gifts, marvellous 
power in word and work, favour with 
the people: there is the hard fact 
making hope impossible.—ayev: pro- 
bably to be taken impersonally = 
agitur, one lives this third day since. So 
Grotius and many others. Other sug- 
gestions are that xpévos or 6 “Ingots is 


in Gospels. 
g Jas. i. 19. 


2 opOpwas in SABDL al. * Omit at BD (W.H.). 


to be understood (cf. Acts xix. 38).— 
Ver. 22. dGAda wal y. 7.: introducing 
another hope-inspiring phase of the 
story.—éféorynoav %., astonished us.— 
Sp9piai: dp0pivds is a late form for 
SpOptos, and condemned by Phryn.; the 
adjective instead of the adverb = early 
ones, a common classical usage.—Ver. 
23. pi evpoteat, etc.: that part of the 
women’s story—the body gone—is 
accepted as a fact; their explanation of 
the fact is regarded as doubtful, as 
appears from the cautious manner of ex- 
pression.—€yovoat, etc., they came 
saying that they had also seen a vision of 
angels who say. Yet the use of the 
present indicative, A¢éyovow, in reporting 
what the angels said, shows a wish to 
believe the report.—Ver. 24. tives TOV 
civ jpiv: a general reference to the 
Apostles, though the phrase covers all 
the lovers of Jesus. The tives were 
Peter and John (John xx. 3).—airov 82 
ovK etSov, but Him they saw not, as 
surely, think the two friends, they ought 
to have done had He really been alive 
from the dead. 

Ver. 25 f. Fesus speaks.—évdyrou, 
‘fools’? (A.V.) is too strong, ‘“ foolish 
men” (R.V.) is better. Jesus speaks not 
so much to reproach as by way of en- 
couragement, As used by Paul in Gal. 
iii. 1 the wordis harder. “ Stupid” might 
be a good colloquial equivalent for it here. 
—morevew eri m.: émt with dative of 
person after muorreveww is common, with 
dative of the thing only here.—Ver. 26, 
€Se.: here as always in Lk. pointing to 
the necessity that O.T. prophecy should 
be fulfilled. Accordingly Jesus is repre- 
sented in the next verse as going on to 
show that prophecy demanded the course 
of experience described ; first the passion, 
then entrance into glory.—xal eioeOeiv: 
the passion is past, the entering into 
glory is still to come, therefore it seems 
unfit to make eloeh. dependent with 
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XXIV. 


wabeiv tov Xpiotév, kal eioeOety eis Thy Bday adtod; 27. Kai 
dpfdpevos dd Mwcéws kal dard mdvrwv tov mpopytav, Senpprvever } 


abtois év mdgats Tats ypapais Ta wept éauTod. 


28. Kal jyyway 


sis Thy Kdpnv ob émopedovto* Kal adtés mpocemoretto? moppwrépw 


wopederOar. 


tod peivar adv adtois. 


29. kai wapeBidoavro aitdy, héyortes, “ Metvov pel 
ipGr, ote mpds éomépav éori, nat Kékdixev t Hpepa.” 8 
30. 


Kat eionhOe 
kal éyéveto év TH KatakhOfvar adrov 


per adtav, NaBdy tov dptov edhdynoe, kai KAdoas érediS0u adtois. 
ZI. abtay Sé SinvoixOnoav of SpPahpol, kai émdéyvwoor adtév: Kal 


aitos dhavtos éyéveto am’ adtév. 


32. Kat etirov mpds adj ous, 


“Odxi j kapdia Hpdv Kavopérn fy ev Hpiv,t ds edddec spiv ev TH 


1 Srepyyvevoev in BL (Tisch., W.H. text). 


éppyveverv (W.H. marg.). 


® rpocetouncatro in 
woppwtepov (W.H.). 


3 48n before y np. in NBL 1, 33 al. 


D has nv before apfapevos with 


SABDL 1; for woppwrepw (in SDL) AB 382 have 


*So in NALX al, pl. BD omit ev np. (W.H.). For xatopevy D has Kexadvup.- 


pevy (W.H. marg.). 


waletv on de. Meyer supplies Sei, 
Bornemann tatra wafdvra, the Vulgate 


ovTw = et ita intrare.—Ver. 27. Kab 
Gpidpevos amd, etc.: there is a 
grammatical difficulty here also. He 


might begin from Moses, but how could 
He begin from Moses and all the 
prophets? Hahn, after Hofmann, 
suggests that Moses and the prophets 
together are set in contrast to the rest of 
the O.T. But Lk. seems to have in 
mind not so much where Jesus began as 
what He began to do, viz., teach = 
beginning (to instruct them) from Moses, 
etc.—Ver. 28. mpogero.joaro, He 
assumed the air of one going farther. 
The verb in the active means to bring 
about that something shall be acquired 
by another, in middle, by oneself = 
“‘meum aliquid facio”’ (Alberti, Observ. 
Phil., ad loc.). Jesus wished to be in- 
vited to stay.—Ver. 29. wapeBidcavro, 
they constrained by entreaty, again in 
Acts xvi. 15, found in Gen, xix. 9.—re0” 
%pv, with us, presumably in their home 
or lodgings, If they were but guests 
they could not well invite another.— 
mpos Eoépay, KeKALKEV H H.: two phrases 
where one was enough, by way of press- 
ing their fellow-traveller. They make 
the most of the late hour, which is not 
their real reason.—Ver, 30. AaBdv 7. a., 
etc.: Jesus possibly by request assumes 
the position of host, prepared for by the 
revious exercise of the function of 
Master. By this time a suspicion of who 


He was had dawned upon the two 
disciples. While He spoke old impres- 
sions of His teaching were revived 
(Pricaeus).—Ver. 31. Stnvoly@qcav of 
og., their eyes were at length opened, a 
Divine effect, but having its psychological 
causes. Euthy. suggests the use of the 
well-known blessing by Jesus as aiding 
recognition. The opening of the mind 
to the prophetic teaching concerning 
Messiah’s suffering was the main pre- 
paration for the opening of the eyes 
The wonder is they did not recognise 
Jesus sooner.—agavrog: an early 
poetical and late prose word = d&davijs, 
not in Sept., here only in N.T. After 
being recognised Jesus became invisible, 
am’ airév, not to them (airots) but from 
them, implying departure from the house, 
Some take &pavrog adverbially as qualify- 
ing the departure = He departed from 
them in an invisible manner. 

Vv. 32-35. After Fesus’ departure.— 
Ver. 32. 1% KapSia xatouévy, the heart 
burning, a beautiful expression for the 
emotional effect of new truth dawning 
on the mind; common to sacred writers 
(vide Ps. xxxix. 4, Jerem. xx. 9) with 
profane. Their heart began to burn 
while the stranger expounded Scripture, 
and kept burning, and burning up into 
ever clearer flame, as He went on— 
‘valde et diu,” Bengel. It is the heart 
that has been dried by tribulation that 
burns so. This burning of the heart 
experienced by the two disciples was 
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686, Kal? ds Sejvoryery Hptv tas ypadds;” 33. Kal dvacrdvres 
ait TH dpa, inéotpepay eis ‘lepovcahyp, Kal eSpov cuvnPpor- 
pévous? rods evSexa Kat tods odv adtois, 34. Aéyovtas, “*Or 
Hyép8n & Kupios Svtas,® Kai GhOn Twn.” 35. Kal adrot ééy- 
yourto Ta év TH 689, Kal ds éyvdaOy adtois ev TH KAdoer Tod doTou. 

36. Taita Sé adtav Aadouvtwv, adtds 6 “Incodst Earn ev péow 
37- Mronbdvres® 8é kai 
EupoBor yevdpevor eddxouv tveipa Oewpetv. 


adtav, Kal Neyer adtois, “Eipyyn spiv.® 

38. kal elev adrots, 
, $ , 

“Ti tetapaypevor éoté; Kat Suatt Siahoytopot dvaBatvoucw év 

Tails kapdiats? SuaGv; 39. iete Tas XEtpds pou Kal Tods Wédas 


o 
pou, Ste adtés éyd eiurS- “Wydradjoaté pe kal iere+ Ste mvedpah Acta xvii. 


odpka kat datéa odk exer, KaOds ene Oewpetre ExovTa.” 40. Kal xa. tae 
ToUTO Eitay éwédergev adTots Tas xElpas Kal Tods Wdédas.9 41. ert ree 


A , A a a ~ 
82 Amorodvtwv adtav dd THs xapas Kai Saupaldvrwy, etrev adtots, 


“"Exeté Te Bpdoysov évOdde;” 42. Ot Sé erddwxay adtd ixOdos 


1 SSBDL 33 omit Kav 
2 nOporopevous in KBD 33. 
4 Omit o I. BDL 61 al. 


S ovtws nyep. o K. in SBDL 1, 131, 


5 kat Aeyet avrois etp. uptv wanting in Dabe ff21; a ‘‘ Western non-interpola. 
- tion,” W.H. App. Omitted also by Tisch. 


6 B has @ponOevres (W.H. marg.). 
7 ey Kapdta in BD. 
2D abe ff? syr. cur. omit ver. 40. 


typical of the experience of the whole 
early Church when it got the key to the 
sufferings of Jesus (Holtzmann, H. C.). 
Their doubt and its removal was common 
to them with many, and that is why the 
story is told so carefully by Lk.—és 
2Addev, ds Sujvoryev (without wat), as He 
spoke, as He opened, etc.; first the 
. general then the more specific form of 
the fact.—Ver. 33. air] Th Spa: no 
time lost, meal perhaps left half finished, 
no fear of a night journey; the eleven 
must be told at once what has happened. 
“‘ They ran the whole way from overjoy” 
(imwd weptyapelas), Euthy. Zig.—Ver. 
34. Aéyovras: the apostolic company 
have their story to tell: a risen Lord 
seen by one of their number. The two 
_ from Emmaus would not be sorry that 
they had been forestalled. It would be 
a welcome confirmation of their own ex- 
perience. On the other hand, the com- 
pany in Jerusalem would be glad to hear 
their tale for the same reason. So they 
told it circumstantially (74 év 79 659, 

ver. 35). 

Vv. 36-43. Sesus appears to the eleven 
(cf. Mk. xvi. 14, John xx. 19-23).—Ver. 


5 eyw eve avros in KRBL 33. 


A ‘Western non-interpolation,” W.H. 


36. eon év péow a. suggests an appear- 
ance as sudden as the departure from the 
two brethren.—Ver. 37. wvetpa, a spirit, 
i.¢., a form recognisable as that of Jesus, 
but of Jesus not risen but come from the 
world of the dead disembodied or only 
with an apparent body ; therefore they 
were terrified at the sight, notwithstand- 
ing what they had heard.—Ver. 38. rl 
Terapaypévor éoré; why are ye disturbed? 
or about what are ye disturbed? taking 
vt as object of revap. (Schanz).—Ver. 39. 
Tas Xetpds pov, etc.: Jesus shows His 
hands and feet with the wounds to 
satisfy them of His identity (8rt éyd etpe 
airds). Then He bids them touch Him 
(fndradyjwaré pe) to satisfy themselves 
of His substantiality.—tSere, see with 
the mind; with the eye in case of the 
preceding tSere.—8rt: either that, or 
because.—Ver. 40. Very nearly John xx. 
20 and possibly an interpolation. It 
seems superfluous after ver. 39.—Ver. 41. 
ard THs Xapas, a psychological touch 
quite in Lk,’s manner. Cf. xxii. 45: 
there asleep from grief, here unbelievers 
from joy. Hahn takes xapa objectively. 
—. Bpdoipov, anything eatable, here 
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43- Kal AaBoy évdmioy 


44. Elie S€ adtois,? “ Odror of Adyou,® ods EXdAnoa 


mpds Spas ert Gy odv byiv, Ste Set mAnpwOjvar wdvta Td yeypappéva 


év 79 vouw Mwcéws Kal mpopitais* kai padpots mepl god.” 45. 


Tére Siqvortey adtav tdv voiv, Tod cumévar Tas ypadds: 46. Kal 


eimev adtois, “Ort odtw yéypamtat, Kat odtws éSe.5 mabeiv tov 
Xptotdv, kal dvacrivat éx vexpav tH tpiTn hepa, 47. Kal Knpux- 
Ofjvar emi 1 dvduaT. abtod petdvoray Kal® ddeow dpaptidy eis 


mdvta Td €0vn, dpidpevov’ dad ‘lepoucadyp. 48. dpets 5€¢ éore ® 


1kat amo ped. knp. omitted in NABDL (Tisch.; W.H., text, with the words in 


marg.). 
2 pos avrous in RBLX 33. 
5 Add pov ABDL 33. 


6 ets in NB (Tisch., W.H., text). 


A Syrian and Western interpolation. 


“B has rots wpod. (W.H.). 
5 kat ovtws ede. omitted in NBCDL a bce ff?; 


an explanatory addition, 


CD have «at (W.H. marg.). 


T aptapevor in $BCLNX 33 (Tisch., W.H.). 
® S8BCL have vpets without Se, and BD omit eore. : 


only in N.T.—Ver. 42, dd pedttcolov 
xnplov, of a bee-comb. The adjective 
ped. occurs nowhere else. xypfov is the 
diminutive of kypés. The words are 
probably a gloss.—Ver. 43. That Jesus 
ate is carefully stated. The materiality 
thus evinced seems inconsistent with 
the pneumatic nature of Christ’s body as 
suggested by sudden appearing and de- 

arture, and with the immortal form of 
embodied life generally. Hahn suggests 
that the materiality was assumed by 
Jesus for the moment to satisfy the 
disciples that He had a body, and that 
He was risen. Euthy. Zig. expresses a 
similar view, stating that Jesus ate and 
digested supernaturally (twepova@s), and 
that what He did to help the faith of the 
disciples was exceptional in reference to 
the immortal condition of the body, 
which can have nothing to do with 
wounds or food (ov8els yap repos pera 
Thy apbaparlay tot owpatos dreds 
tie, 4 Bpoow mpoorjoerat). 

Vv. 44-49. Parting words.—elae 88 
avrois: it is at this point, if anywhere, 
that room must be made for an extended 
period of occasional intercourse between 
Jesus and His disciples such as Acts i. 3 
speaks of. It is conceivable that what 
follows refers to another occasion. But 
Lk. takes no pains to point that out. 
His narrative reads as if he were still 
relating the incidents of the same meet- 
ing. In his Gospel the post-resurrection 
scenes secm all to fall within a single 
day, that of the resurrection.—otror of 


Adyou, etc., these are the words. With 
Euthy. Zig. we naturally ask: which ? 
(otros motor; and there he leaves it). 
Have we here the concluding fragment 
of a longer discourse not given by Lk., 
possibly the end of a document contain- 
ing a report of the words of Jesus 
generally (so J. Weiss in Meyer)? As 
they stand in Lk.’s narrative the sense 
must be: these events (death and 
resurrection) fulfil the words I spoke to 
you before my death. If that be the 
meaning the mode of expression is 
peculiar.—év +. v. Maodws, etc.: Moses, 
Prophets, Psalms, a unity (no article 
before mpopyjrats or wWadpois) = the 
whole O.T. canon. So most. Or, these 
three parts of the O.T. the main sources 
of the Messianic proof(Meyer, Hahn,etc.). 
The latter the more likely—Ver. 45 
points to detailed exposition of Messianic 
texts, generally referred to in ver. 44, as 
in the case of the two brethren.—Ver. 
46 gives the conclusion of the expository 
discourse in Christ’s own words («at 
eltrev, St) = the gist of prophecy is: the 
suffering and resurrection of the Christ, 
and the preaching in the name of the Risen 
One, to all nations, of repentance unto the 
remission of sins,—Ver. 47. apfdpevou: 
this well-approved reading gives a satis- 
factory sense. We have to suppose a 
pause and then Jesus resuming says to 
the eleven—“ beginning,” the implied 
though not expressed thought being: 
this preaching of repentance to the 
nations is to be your work; or go ye 
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49. Kal iS0u, éyb drooré\kw! thy erayyedav 


Tod Tatpds rou eb” Suds > pets Se kaOlcare év TH wéhet ‘lepougadyp, 


€ws 08 évduonobe Sivapiw ef cious.” ® 


50. "Efjyaye S¢ adtods cfw* ews eis® ByOaviav> nat émdpas rds 


XElpas adtod, edddynoev adtous. 


51. nal éydvero év 7H eddoyetv 


+ > A a 
adtév aétots, Sidoty dn’ adtay, Kal dvepépeto eis Tov odpavdv.® 


‘4 »\ 
52. kal adtol mpookurhcavtes adtdv,” 


inéotpepav eis ‘lepoucadhp 


x a , ‘ ~ lat A 
(peta xapas peyddys> 53. kal joay Siamavtés év TO tepG, aivodvres 


kal eddoyoivtes ® toy Gedy. Apny.? 


1 kat Sov eyw in ABC al. (W.H.); omit ev WDL (Tisch.). ScBLXA 33 have 


etatroatedAo (Tisch., W.H.). 
2 Omit lep. $BCDL codd. vet. Lat. 
4 Omit ef NBCL 1, 33. 


8 €£ vious Suvapiv in BCL 33. 
5 For evs SBCDL 1, 33 have wpos. 


® xa aved. evs T. ovp. is wanting in Q*Dabcelfi2, A‘ Western non-interpola 


tion,” W.H. App. 


Ta@pooxuy. avtov wanting in Dabe ff%, 


W.H. App. 


8 awovvres only in D a be ff? (Tisch.). 
text). 


® Aunv is wanting in {C*DL 1, 33 al. 


and do this—beginning at Jerusalem.— 
Ver. 48. pdprupes t., the witnessing 
function refers mainly to the resurrec- 
tion, not exclusively as i, 2 shows.— 
Ver. 49. THv éwayyeAlav +. m.: the 
promise is the Spirit spoken of in pro- 
phetic oracles (Is. xliv. i., Joel ii. 28, 
etc,).—xa@icarte, sit still, patiently but 
with high hope.—éws of: without ay, 
because the power is expected to come 
without fail_—évSvonode; till ye be in- 
vested, a natural figure, and no mere 
Hebraism. Cf, Rom. xiii. 14, Gal. iii, 
27. There may be a reference to warlike 
armour (8{xyv mwavorAias, Euthy. Zig.). 

Vv. 50-53. Farewell! (cf. Mk. xvi, 
19, 20, Acts i. 9-12).—Ver. 50. é&yjyaye: 
does this imply that Jesus walked 
through the streets of Jerusalem towards 
Bethany visible to all? Assuming that 
it does, some (e.g., Holtz. in H. C.) find 
here a contradiction of the statement in 
Acts x. 41 that Jesus was manifested 
after His resurrection only to chosen 
witnesses.—%iw: the best MSS. leave 
this out, and it seems superfluous after 
éf¥y.; but such repetitions of the pre- 
osition are by no means uncommon in 
reek (examples in Bornemann),—€ws 
mpds (ets T.R.): this reading adopted 
by the revisers they render: ‘ until they 
were over against,” which brings the in- 
dication of place into harmony with that 
in Acts i. 12, Possibly harmonistic 


A “Western non-interpolation,” 


SSBC*L have evAoyouvtes only (W.H. 


considerations influenced transcription, 
leading, e¢.g., to the adoption of mpés 
instead of els (in AC®X, etc.). Bethany 
lay on the eastern slope of Olivet, about 
a mile beyond the summit.—Ver. 51. 
Sidery, parted; taken by itself the verb 
might point merely to a temporary 
separation, but even apart from the next 
clause, referring to the ascension, it is 
evidently meant to denote a final leave- 
taking. —xal dvedépero, etc. : the absence 
of this clause from $$D and some old 
Latin codd. may justify suspicion of a 
gloss, meant to bring the Gospel state- 
ment into line with Acts. But on the 
other hand, that the author of both 
books should make a distinct statement 
concerning the final departure of Jesus 
from the world in the one as well as in 
the other was to be expected.—Ver. 52. 
pera xapas peyddns, with great joy, the 
joy of men convinced that their Lord 
was risen and gone up to glory, and that 
great events were impending in connec- 
tion with the promise of the Spirit— 
Ver. 53, 81a wavrds (xpdvov understood), 
continually, i.e, at the hours of worship 
when the temple was open. By frequent- 
ing the temple the disciples remained 
faithful to the programme “‘ beginning at 
Jerusalem”. To the Jew first, and with 
the Jew as far and as long as possible: 
such was Lk.’s habitual attitude; manifest 
throughout in the Gospel and in Acte. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Autuorsnip. The importance of ascertaining the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel can hardly be exaggerated. In no other Gospel 
have we the direct testimony of an eye-witness. Luke expressly 
informs us that his information, although carefully sifted, is at 
second hand. If in Mark we have the reminiscences of the Apostle 
Peter, these are related not by himself but by his companion and 
interpreter John Mark. In the first Gospel we probably have in a 
more or less original form the collection of our Lord’s sayings 
which Papias tells us was made by Matthew; but certainly the 
original work of Matthew did not exactly coincide with our present 
Gospel, and to what extent alteration has been made upon it, it is 
not easy to say. But the Fourth Gospel professes to be the work 
of an eye-witness, and of an eye-witness who enjoyed an intimacy 
with our Lord allowed to none besides. If this claim be true, and if 
the Gospel be indeed the work of the Apostle John, then we have 
not only the narrative of one who saw and was a part of what he 
records, but we have a picture of our Lord by one who knew Him 
better than any one else did. 

On examination the contents of this Gospel are found to be of 
such a character as to make it imperative that we should know 
whether we can trust its statements or not. The author of the 
Gospel not only expresses his own belief in our Lord’s divinity, but 
he puts words into the mouth of Jesus which even on close scrutiny 
seem to many to form an explicit claim to pre-existence and thus to 
imply a claim to divinity. If these claims and statements merely 
reflect the belief and opinion of the third or fourth generation and 
not the very mind of Christ Himself, then they are important mainly 
as historical evidence of a growing tradition and not as giving us the 

firm basis on which the Church may build. But if an apostle was 
- responsible for the Gospel, then the probability is that the utterances 
_ which are referred to Christ nearly, if not absolutely, represent His 
very words, and that the doctrinal position of the author himself is 
not one we can lightly set aside. For, although apostolic author- 
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ship does not guarantee absolute accuracy in detail, and although we 
cannot determine the relation of the record to the words actually 
spoken by Jesus until we have ascertained the object and point of 
view of the writer, yet apostolic authorship not only fixes the date 
within certain limits, but also determines to a considerable extent 
the probable spirit, attitude, means, and object of the writer. 

Critics who find themselves unable to admit apostolic authorship 
lay stress upon the value of the Gospel as exhibiting the faith of the 
Church in the early part of the second century and the grounds or 
which that faith rested. Thus Weizsacker declares that the debates 
regarding the divinity of Christ are a mere refiex of the time in 
which the evangelist lived—a time when, according to Pliny, 
Christians were accustomed to sing hymns to Christ as God and 
were creating a fuller dogma of His divinity. The Johannine Christ 
occupies no relation to the Law, because for the Church of the 
evangelist’s day the Law was no longer of present interest as it had 
been in a former generation. The strife exhibited in the Gospel did 
not belong to the life of Christ, but is a strife of the Epigoni. 

Holtzmann is of the same opinion. The Gospel has value as a 
mirror of the times in which the writer lived and of the experiences 
through which the Church had reached that period ; but when we 
proceed to use the Gospel as a record of our Lord’s life we must 
bear in mind that the author meant to portray the image of Christ 
as that image lived in his own soul and in the Church for which he 
wrote ; and as, in his view, it should live in the Church of all times 
as the image of the Godhead. Oscar Holtzmann (Das $ohannes- 
evangelium, 1887, p. 137) believes that the writer sought to write a 
life of Jesus which should be in keeping with the thought of his 
time; and with this object he used the material furnished by the 
Synoptists and by the oral tradition of his day, correcting and 
amplifying to suit his purpose. 

Schiirer (Vortrage d. theol. Konferenz xu Giessen, 1889, Uber d. 
gegenwartigen Stand d. Fohanneischen Frage) maintains that the 
worth of the fourth Gospel lies, not in its historical narrative, but in 
its expression of the conviction that in Jesus Christ God revealed 
Himself. This is the essence of Christianity ; and this is the funda- 
mental thought of the Gospel. Nowhere in the New Testament is 
it presented with such clearness, with such ardent faith, with such 
victorious confidence. Accordingly, though this Gospel as a source 
of history must take a lower place than the synoptic Gospels, it 
must always have its worth as a witness of the Christian faith. 

Doubtless the Gospel has a value, whoever is its author, and 
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whatever its date. But if it is not historically reliable and if the 
utterances attributed to our Lord were not really uttered by Him 
but are merely the creation of the writer and ascribed to the 
Pounder of the Church to account for and justify some of its 
developments, plainly its value is widely different from that which 
attaches to a reliable record of the words and actions of Jesus. 
The faith and life of the Church of the second century is not 
normative; and if in this Gospel all that we have is a reflex of that 
life given in terms of the life of Christ, we have, no doubt, a very 
interesting document, but not a document on which we can build 
our knowledge of our Lord. Nay, professing, as this record does, to 
be historically reliable, the Church has been throughout its history 
gravely in error regarding the claims of its Founder, and this error 
lies at the door of the author of the Gospel. It is of the first 
importance, therefore, that we ascertain whether the writer had the 
means of being historically trustworthy, whether he was an eye- 
witness or was entirely dependent on others for his information. 

1. External evidence in favour of $Fohannine authorship. In 
examining the Christian literature of the second century with a view 
to ascertain the belief of the Church regarding the authorship of 
the Rourth Gospel, it must be borne in mind that there are many 
instances in which the classical writers of antiquity were not quoted 
for some centuries after their works were published. The character 
and position of the New Testament writings, however, made it likely 
that they would at once and frequently be referred to. But although 
the second century was prolific of Christian writings, their extant 
’ remains are unfortunately scanty. We might have expected definite 
information from the exegetical writings of Papias and Basileides, 
and possibly some allusions in the histories of Hegesippus, but of 
these and other important documents only the names and a few 
extracts survive. It is also to be borne in mind that the mode of 
quotation in vogue at that time was different from our own. Books 
were not so plentiful, and they were more cumbrous. Accordingly 
there was more quotation from memory and little of the exactness 
which in our day is considered desirable. It was a common practice 
with early writers to weave Scriptural language into their own text 
without pausing to say whence these allusions were derived. The 
consequence is that while such allusions may seem to one reader to 
carry evidence that the writer is making use of such and such a 
book of Scripture, it is always open to a more sceptical reader to 
say that the inexactness of the allusion is rather a proof that the 
book of Scripture had not been seen, and that some traditional 
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saying was the source of the quotation. And even where explicit 
quotations occur, no light may be thrown on the authorship of the 
book quoted, except in so far as they indicate the date of its com- 
position. 

It is not questioned that in the last quarter of the second century 
the Fourth Gospel was accepted by the Church as the work of the 
Apostle John, and was recognised as canonical. This is a fact not 
questioned, but its importance may easily be underrated and its 
significance missed. Opponents of the Johannine authorship have 
declared it to be “totally unnecessary to account” for this remark- 
able consent of opinion. But the very fact that a Gospel so 
obviously different from the synoptic Gospels should have been 
unanimously received as Apostolic is a weighty testimony. Its 
significance has been admirably summarised by Archdeacon Watkins 
(Bampton Lectures, p. 47): “It is not that the Fourth Gospel was 
known and read as the work of St. John in the year a.p. 190 or 180 
or 170; but that it was known and read through all the extent of 
Christendom, in churches varying in origin and language and history, 
in Lyons and Rome, in Carthage and Alexandria, in Athens and 
Corinth, in Ephesus and Sardis and Hierapolis, in Antioch and 
Edessa ; that the witness is of Churches to a sacred book which was 
read in their services, and about which there could be no mistake, 
and of individuals who had sacrificed the greatest good of temporal 
life, and were ready to sacrifice life itself as a witness to its truth; 
that these individual witnesses were men of culture and rich mental 
endowment, with full access to materials for judgment, and full power 
to exercise that judgment; that their witness was given in the face 
of hostile heathenism and opposing heresy, which demanded caution 
in argument and reserve in statement; and that this witness is clear, 
definite, unquestioned ”. 

To this universal consent the sole exceptions were Marcion and 
the Alogi, and possibly Gaius.) During the decade a.p. 160-170 
there existed in Asia Minor some persons who discovered in the 
Gospel traces of Gnostic and Montanistic teaching. They held their 
place in the Christian Church, but discarded the Johannine writings 
and ascribed them to Cerinthus. Epiphanius gives them the name 
of “Adoyo: (unreasonable, irrational] because they did not accept the 
Logos proclaimed by John.2_ Harnack justly maintains that this is 


1 See Rendel Harris’ Hermas in Arcadia and other Essays, 1896. 

*Epiphan., Haeres., 51, 3, defines this heresy as a&moBaddoveay lwdvvov rag 
BiBdous. "Eel odv rdv Adyov od SéxovTar Tov Tapa ‘lwdvvov Kexnpuypévoy, 
"Adoyot KAnrjcovrat. See Harnack, Das N. Test. um d. Fakr 200, pp. 58-70; 
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“of the highest significance” for the history of the Canon ; but it 
has little or no significance for the criticism of the Gospel, because 
the rejection of the Gospel proceeded wholly on dogmatic grounds. 
Its ascription to Cerinthus, an impossible author, betrays the reck- 
lessness of the judgment pronounced; while the naming of a 
contemporary and fellow-townsman of the Apostle may be accepted 
as an indication of the true date of the Gospel. Some of the 
scholars who are best informed regarding the second century, such 
as Hilgenfeld and Salmon, are inclined to believe that no such sect 
as the Alogi ever existed, although one or two individuals may have 
held the opinions identified with that nickname. If they existed, their 
rejection of the writings of John demonstrates that previous to their 
time these writings had been accepted as Apostolic and authoritative.! 
Marcion’s neglect of the Johannine books is equally unimportant for 
the criticism of the Gospel. 

In the writings of Irenaeus, who was born, according to Lipsius, 
about A.p. 130, and whose great work against Gnosticism may be 
dated between 180-185, the Fourth Gospel is referred to the Apostle 

John and is regarded as canonical. In a well-known passage 
(Contra Haer., Iil., xi., 8) this representative writer even argues that 
in the nature of things there can be neither more nor fewer than 
four Gospels, as there are four zones of the world in which we live, 
and four principal winds. In accordance with this natural fourfold- 
ness the Word who designs all things has given us the Gospel under 
four aspects but united and unified by one Spirit. Additional 
importance has been given to this statement by the suggestion of 
Dr. Taylor of Cambridge that Irenaeus borrowed this idea from 
Hermas. This writer, who belongs to a much earlier period than 
Irenaeus, in speaking of the Church says: “ Whereas thou sawest 
her seated on a couch, the position is a firm one; for the couch has 
four feet and standeth firmly, for the world too is upheld by means 


Watkins’ B. L., p. 123; Salmon’s Introd., p. 229; Sanday’s B. L., p. 64; and cf. 
Irenaeus, Haer., III., xi., 9. 

1 Dr. Plummer, after discussing the rejection of the Gospel by Marcion and the 
Alogi, proceeds: “ All this tends to show that if the Fourth Gospel was rejected in 
certain quarters for a time, this tells little or nothing against its genuineness, 
Indeed it may fairly be said to tell the other way; for it shows that the universal 
recognition of the Gospel, which we find existing from A.D. 170 onwards, was no 
mere blind enthusiasm, but a victory of truth over baseless, though not unnatural, 
suspicion. Moreover, the fact that these overwary Christians assigned the Gospel 
to Cerinthus is evidence that the Gospel was in their opinion written by a contem- 
porary of St. John. To concede this is to concede the whole question” (Cambridge 
Greek Test. ; Gospel acc. to St. Fohn, »- 24). 
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of four elements”! If we could accept Dr. Taylor’s view and 
believe that the four Gospels are here alluded to, we should have 
the earliest testimony to our four canonical Gospels; but it may so 
reasonably be doubted whether the reference is to four Gospels that 
the passage cannot be appealed to without hesitation. 

But it is the connection of Irenaeus with Polycarp which has 
always been considered the significant element in his testimony. 
Eusebius (H. E., v., 20) has preserved a letter written by Irenaeus to 
Plorinus, in which he reminds him how they had together listened to 
Polycarp in their youth: “I distinctly remember the incidents of 
that time better than events of recent occurrence; for the lessons 
received in childhood, growing with the growth of the soul, become 
identified with it; so that I can describe the very place in which the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his goings out 
and his comings in, and his manner of life and his personal appear- 
ance, and the discourses which he held before the people; and how 
he would describe his intercourse with John and with the rest who 
had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their words. And what 
were the accounts he had heard from them about the Lord, and about 
His miracles, and about His teaching, how Polycarp, as having 
received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word [rijs Luis 
Tob Aéyou], used to give an account harmonising on all points with the 
Scriptures.”2 The Scripture in which “the life of the Word” can 
be traced is the Fourth Gospel. Polycarp does not refer his hearers 
to that Gospel, because having himself been a pupil of John, he pre- 
ferred to relate what he had heard from him. But Irenaeus recog- 
nised that Polycarp’s oral tradition was in harmony with the Gospel. 
Besides, John lived to the times of Trajan, whose reign began in A.D. 
98, while Polycarp was born not later than a.p. 70, and was put to 
death in 156, so that the first thirty years of his life coincided with 
the last years of John’s, and the last thirty years with the youth of 
Irenaeus. This being so, can it fairly be said to be likely that after 
such intimacy with Polycarp as Irenaeus claims, he should not know 
whether John had written a Gospel or not? Is it conceivable that 
a young man of an intelligent and inquiring turn of mind should 
have been in daily communication with a pupil of the Apostle’s, and 
should never have discovered the origin of the most remarkable 
document of primitive Christianity ? 

But Irenaeus is not the earliest writer who ascribes the Fourth 


* See Taylor’s Hermas and the Four Gospels, Cambridge, 1892. 
* This argument is put in an interesting and conclusive form by Dr. Dale in his 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels, pp. 149-151, 281-284. 
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Gospel to the Apostle John. This distinction belongs to Theophilus 
of Antioch. His treatise, Ad Autolycum, was probably of an earlier 
date than Irenaeus’ great work, and in this treatise, speaking of 
inspired men, he says: “ one of whom, John, says, In the beginning 
was the Word”. 

The date of the Muratorian Canon is so much debated that it 
cannot be cited as a witness anterior to Irenaeus. But it records an 
interesting tradition of the origin of the Gospel. “The fourth of 
the Gospels is by the disciple John. He was urged by his fellow 
disciples and bishops and said, ‘ Fast with me this day and for three 
days and whatever shall be revealed to any of us let us relate it’. 
The same night it was revealed to the Apostle Andrew that John 
should write the whole in his own name, and that all the rest should 
revise it.” Whatever may be thought of this tradition, it is at all 
events evidence that for some considerable time prior to the publica- 
tion of the Muratorian Canon the Fourth Gospel had been accepted 
as the work of John. 

The esteem in which the Fourth Gospel was held about the 
middle of the second century is evinced by the place it holds in the 
‘Diatessaron of Tatian. This harmony of the four Gospels opens 
with a portion of the Fourth Gospel. What may reasonably be 
gathered from the existence of such 2 work is fairly stated by 
Harnack in his article on Tatian in the Encyc. Brit.; “ We learn 
from the Diatessaron that about a.p. 160 our four Gospels had 
already taken a place of prominence in the Church, and that no 
others had done so; that in particular the Pourth Gospel had already 
taken a fixed place alongside of the three synoptics”’. But this is 
too modest an inference. Prof. Sanday has shown that the text 
used in the composition of the Diatessaron does not represent the 
original autograph of the Gospel, nor a first copy of it, but that 
several copyings must have intervened between the original and 
Tatian’s text; that in fact this text was derived “from a copy that 
is already very corrupt, a copy perhaps farther removed (if every 
aberration is taken into account) from the original text than the text 
which was committed to print in the sixteenth century. This is a fact 
of the very highest significance, and it is one that the negative critics 
in Germany have, to the best of my belief, entirely overlooked.” The 
date of the Gospel is thus pushed back considerably. 

With the writings of Tatian’s master, Justin, we pass from the 
second into the first half of the second century. Dr. Hort places his 


1 See also Harris’ Preliminary Study, etc., p. 56. 
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martyrdom in the year a.p. 149, and his writings may, with Lightfoot, 
be dated in the fifth decade of the century. That he made use of 
the Fourth Gospel, although hotly contested a few years ago, is now, 
since the investigations of Drummond and Abbot, scarcely denied.1 
And indeed several passages in Justin’s writings are indisputable 
echoes of the Gospel. In the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 105) he 
expressly states that his knowledge of Jesus as the only begotten of 
the Father and as the Logos was derived from the Gospels, that is, 
from the Fourth Gospel, for none of the synoptics speak of the Logos. 
In his First Apology (c. 63) he says of the Jews: “ They are justly 
upbraided by Christ Himself as knowing neither the Father nor the 
Son”. In the same Apology (c. 61), in explaining baptism, he says: 
“ Ror Christ also said, Except ye be born again ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven”. Other passages have a similar 
bearing. 

In the Apostolic Fathers we find no express references to the 
Fourth Gospel, but there are not wanting echoes which indicate a 
familiarity with its teaching. Thus in the epistles of Ignatius written 
in the year a.p. 110 while the writer was on his way to martyrdom, 
are found such expressions as “the Spirit . . . knoweth whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth,” an obvious reminiscence of our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus. And when we find Ignatius speaking 
of Jesus as “the door of the Father,” “the Shepherd,” “ the Son 
who is His Word,” the probability is that these expressions were 
derived from the Gospel. 

Polycarp’s one epistle dates from the same yeara.p.110. Itisa 
brief letter, and no reference to the Fourth Gospel occurs in it. But 
he quotes from the First Epistle of John, and as no one doubts that 
the Gospel and the Epistle are from the same hand, it can at any 
rate be concluded that the writer of the Gospel “ flourished before 
Polycarp wrote”’. 

Papias of Hierapolis, although not usually numbered among the 
Apostolic Fathers, was a contemporary of Polycarp, and» his life 
overlapped that of the Apostle John by about twenty-five years. He 
wrote the earliest known commentary, entitled An Exposition of 
our Lord’s Oracles. Most unfortunately this book is lost, and 
among the many rich discoveries which modern research is making 
none could be mose valuable than the discovery of this work of 
Papias. The fact remains that he did write it, and therefore had 
some written material to proceed upon. And significant allusion is 


1 See Abbot’s Critical Essays; Purves, Test. of $ustin; Norton, Genuineness 
of the Gospels, 
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made to this work in an old Latin argument prefixed to the Gospel 
in a MS. of the ninth century, which says: “The Gospel of John 
was revealed and given to the churches by John while he still 
remained in the body, as one named Papias of Hierapolis, a beloved 
disciple of John, related in his five books of expositions”. 

The testimony of heretics is equally decisive. Prom the decade 
a.D. 160-170 we receive a significant witness in the commentary on 
the Gospel of John by Heracleon, a pupil or companion of Valentinus,} 
(yrdpipow is Origen’s word). Mr. Brooke, who edited the extant 
portions of this commentary for Armitage Robinson’s Texts and 
Studies, arrives at the conclusion that it must be dated shortly 
after the death of Valentinus, that is to say, not much later than 
a.v. 160. “The rise of commentaries shows an advanced stage in 
the history of the text of the Fourth Gospel” (Lightfoot, Bzbl. 
Essays, p. 111). And the reason for Heracleon’s choosing this 
Gospel as the subject of a commentary is that Valentinus and his 
school borrowed from it much of their phraseology, and hoped by 
putting their own interpretation on it to gain currency for their 
views. We have, then, this remarkable circumstance that shortly 
after the middle of the second century the Fourth Gospel occupied 
such a position of authority in the Church that the Gnostics con- 
sidered it of importance to secure its voice in favour of their views. 
No wonder that even Volkmar should exclaim: “Ah! Great God! 

if between a.p. 125 and 155 a commentary was composed on John’s 
Gospel such as that of which Origen has preserved considerable 
extracts, what yet remains to be discussed? It is very certain that 
it is all over with the critical thesis of the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel in the middle of the second century.”? 

But there is evidence that even an earlier Gnostic teacher made 
use of this Gospel. Hippolytus (Philos., vii., 22), in giving an account 
of the opinions of Basileides, who flourished at Alexandria about the 
year a.D. 125, quotes him in the following terms: “ This,” says he 
(i.e., Basileides), “is that which is said in the Gospels, ‘That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world’”. 
The words are cited precisely as they stand in the Fourth Gospel, 
and as they are not words of Jesus, which might have been handed 
down through some other channel, but words of the evangelist 
himself, they prove that the Gospel existed before the year A.D. 125, 
The attempt to evade this conclusion by the suggestion that 


1 Valentinus himself used “ integro instrumento,” the whole N.T. as Tertullian 
received it. Tert., Praescr., 38. 
3 See Reynolds, Pulpit Com., ps 29. 
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Hippolytus is quoting the followers of Basileides rather than himself 
has been finally disposed of by Matthew Arnold (God and the Bible, 
268-9). But even Basileides was not the earliest Gnostic who used 
this Gospel. Hippolytus gives an account of the previously existing 
sects, the Naasseni and Peratae, which proves that they made large 
use of this Gospel. Already in the earliest years of the second 
century the Fourth Gospel was an authoritative document. 

What must necessarily be inferred from this use of the Gospel 
by the Gnostics of the second century? The conclusion drawn by 
Ezra Abbot is as follows: “It was then generally received both by 
Gnostics and their opponents between the years a.p. 120 and 130. 
What follows? It follows that the Gnostics of that date received it 
because they could not help it. They would not have admitted the 
authority of a book, which could be reconciled with their doctrines 
only by the most forced interpretation, if they could have destroyed 
its authority by denying its genuineness, Its genuinenass could then 
be easily ascertained Ephesus was one of the principal cities of the 
Eastern world, the centre of extensive commerce, the metropolis of 
Asia Minor. Hundreds, if not thousands, of people were living who 
had known the Apostle John. The question whether he, the beloved 
disciple, had committed to writing his recollections of his Master’s 
life and teaching, was one of the greatest interest. The fact of the 
reception of the Fourth Gospel as his work at so early a date, by 
parties so violently opposed to each other, proves that the evidence 
of its genuineness was decisive.” } 

The Clementine Homilies and the Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, which respectively represent the Ebionite and Nazarene 
branches of Judaistic Christianity, betray familiarity, if not with the 
Fourth Gospel, certainly with its teaching and phraseology. 

In the face of this external evidence, it has been found impossible 
to maintain the late date which was ascribed to the Gospel by 
several eminent critics of the last generation. There can be no 
doubt that the Gospel existed in the earliest years of the second 
century, and that it was even then esteemed authoritative. That the 
Apostle John was its author, is nowhere explicitly stated before the 
middle of the century; but that this was from the first believed, may 
legitimately be inferred both from the esteem in which tt was held, 
and from the fact that no other name was ever connected with the 
Gospel until the impossible Cerinthian authorship was suggested by 
the insignificant and biassed sect of the Alogi. Schirer, indeed, says 


1 Critical Essays, p. 9¥e 
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that “the utmost one can admit in an unprejudiced way, is that the 
external evidence is evenly balanced pro and con, and leads to no 
decision. Perhaps, however, it would be truer to say it is more un- 
favourable than favourable to the authenticity.” Such a conclusion 
can only excite astonishment. 

2. Internal evidence of $ohannine authorship. The internal 
evidence has usually been grouped under four heads, showing 
respectively that the author was (1) a Jew, (2) a Palestinian, (3) an 
eye-witness, (4) the Apostle John. 

(1) That the writer was a Jew is proved by his Hebraistic style, 
by his knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic, and by his familiarity 
with Jewish traditions, ideas, modes of thought, expectations, 
customs. Although written in Greek which is neither awkward nor 
ungrammatical, the Gospel uses a small number of words and only 
such as are familiar in ordinary conversation. The vocabulary is 
much more limited than that of the well-educated Paul, and the 
style reveals none of the nicety found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
One chief distinction between Hebrew and Greek style is that the 
Greek writer by means of multitudinous particles exhibits with 
‘precision the course of thought by which each clause is connected 
with that which goes before it: the Hebrew writer contents himself 
with laying thought alongside of thought and leaving it to the reader 
to discover the connection. The most casual reader of the Rourth 
Gospel speedily finds that the difficulty of understanding it is the 
difficulty of perceiving the sequence of the clauses. Any one 
accustomed to’'a Greek style would on reading the Fourth Gospel 
conclude that its author was not familiar with Greek literature. 

It would also naturally be concluded that the writer was a Jew 
from his inserting translations of Aramaic names, as in i. 38, i. 41, 
i, 42, ix. 7, xix. 13, xix. 17, xx. 21; and especially from his familiarity 
with Jewish customs, ideas, and institutions. Thus he knows that it 
is a Jewish custom to sit under the fig tree, i.49; to have water-pots 
for purposes of purification, ii.6; to embalm the dead, xix. 40; to 
wash the feet before meals, xiii. 4. He is familiar with Jewish ideas, 
as that it is wrong for a Rabbi to speak with a woman, iv. 27, that 
disease is the result of sin, ix. 2; that Elias was to come before the 
Messiah, i. 21; that it defiles a Jew to enter a Gentile dwelling, 
xviii. 29. So intimate an acquaintance with the Jewish Messianic 
ideas as is shown in chap. vii. cannot easily be ascribed to any but a 
Jew. Jewish institutions are also well known: Levites and priests 


1 See further in Lightioot’s Bibl. Essays, p. 16 ff. Weiss, Introd., ii, 359. 
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are distinguished, i. 19; the composition and action of the Sanhedrim 
is well understood; the less frequented feasts (éyxaina, x. 22) are 
known. He is also aware of the chief point in dispute between Jews 
and Samaritans, iv. 20; the length of time the Temple has been in — 
building, ii. 21; that synagogue and temple are the favourite resort — 
of teachers, xviii. 20.1 

Two objections, however, have been raised. Ist. It is said 
that the author throughout his Gospels betrays a marked antipathy 
to the Jews. He uses the name as a recognised designation of 
the enemies of Jesus; “the Jews” sought to kill Him; “‘no man 
spake openly of Him for fear of ‘ the Jews’”. They are spoken of 
as “the children of the devil”. This objection, however, is base- 
less. In the synoptic Gospels Jesus, Himself a Jew, is represented 
as pronouncing invectives against the leaders of the people quite as 
strong as any to be found in the Fourth Gospel. In John all the 
apostles are Jews, and it is in this Gospel the great saying is preserved 
that “salvation is of the Jews”. 2nd. Matthew Arnold and the 
author of Supernatural Religion have maintained that the Jews 
and their usages are spoken of in this Gospel as if they belonged to 
a race different from the writer’s. ‘“ The water-pots at Cana are set 
‘after the manner of purifying of the Fews’; ... ‘now the Fews' 
passover was nigh at hand’.... It seems almost impossible to 
think that a Jew born and bred—a man like the Apostle John— 
could ever have come to speak so... . A $ew talking of the Fews’ 
passover and of a dispute of some of John’s disciples with a Few 
about purifying. It is like an Englishman writing of the Derby as 
the English people’s Derby, or talking of a dispute between some of 
Mr. Cobden’s disciples and an Englishman about free trade. An 
Englishman would never speak so.’2 An Englishman who had for 
many years been resident abroad and who was writing for foreigners 
would use precisely such forms of expression. 

(2) The author was a Palestinian. A Jew of the dispersion, a 
Hellenist, would probably betray himself, not only by writing a freer | 
Greek style, but by showing a less intimate knowledge of the 
localities of the Holy Land, and by using the LXX., and not the | 
original Hebrew, in quoting from the Old Testament. In regard to 
the evidence afforded by a knowledge of localities, Professor Ramsay 
lays down the following: “It is impossible for any one to invent a 
tale, whose scene lies in a foreign land, without betraying in slight 

1 The best statement of this part of the evidence will be found in Oscar Holtz- 


mann’s Fohan., pp. 188-191. 
3 God and the Bible, p, 251. 
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details his ignorance of the scenery and circumstances amid which 
the event is described as taking place. Unless the writer studiously 
avoids details, and confines himself to names and generalities, he is 
certain to commit numerous errors. Even the most laborious and 
minute study of the circumstances of the country, in which he is to 
lay his scene, will not preserve him from such errors. He must live 
long, and observe carefully in the country, if he wishes to invent 
a tale which will not betray his ignorance in numberless details. 
Allusions of French or German authors to English life supply the 
readiest illustration of this principle.”” Now the author of the Fourth 
Gospel betrays that intimate acquaintance with the localities of 
Palestine, which could only be possessed by a resident. He de- 
scribes Bethany as “nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 
off’. Who, but one who had often walked it, would be likely to let 
‘that exact indication drop from his pen? It is the unconscious 
gratuitousness of full knowledge. In chap. vi. he has before his 
mind’s eye the movements round the Sea of Galilee, which he de- 
scribes. He is familiar with the Temple, with its porches and 
cloisters, and he knows the side of the building which people chose 
in cold weather. He passes from Jerusalem to the villages around, 
- crossing brooks, and visiting gardens without once stumbling in his 
topographical details. This sure sign of a resident he constantly 
betrays, he adds to the name of a town the additional specification 
by which it might be distinguished from others of the same name: 
« Bethany beyond Jordan,” “ Aenon near to Salim,” “ Bethsaida the 
city of Andrew and Peter,” and so forth. 

In a matter of this kind few are more qualified to judge than 
Bishop Lightfoot, who spent so much of his own life in archzological 
research. Here is his judgment: ‘Let us place ourselves in the 
position of one who wrote at the middle of the second century, after 
the later Roman invasion had swept off the scanty gleanings of the 
past which had been spared from the earlier, Let us ask how a 
romancer so situated is to make himself acquainted with the inci- 
dents, the localities, the buildings, the institutions, the modes of 
thought and feeling which belonged to this past age, and (as we 
may almost say) this bygone people. Let it be granted that here 
and there he must stumble upon a historical fact, that in one or two 
particulars he might reproduce a national characteristic. More than 
this would be beyond his reach. For, it will be borne in mind, he 
would be placed at a great disadvantage, compared with a modern 
writer; he would have to reconstruct history without these various 
appliances, maps and plates, chronological tables, books of travel, 
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by which the author of a historical novel is so largely assisted in the | 
present day ” (Expositor, Jan., 1890, p. 13). 

A few years ago the writer’s ignorance of the localities he men- 
tioned was insisted upon. But since the Palestinian Survey the 
tables are turned. It is now admitted that competent knowledge 
of the localities is shown. Schirer, ¢g., says: “ Among serious 
difficulties we need no longer reckon at the present day the 
supposed ignorance of Palestinian and Jewish matters from which 
Bretschneider and Baur inferred that the author was neither a 
Palestinian nor in any sense a Jew. The geographical errors 
and ignorance of things Jewish have more and more shrunk to_ 
a minimum.” The argument now is, “admitting that the writer 
shows local knowledge, this does not prove that he was a native 
of Palestine. He may have derived his knowledge from books, 
or from occasional residence in the country.” Professor Sanday 
has been at pains to show that any knowledge which could 
have been derived from such geographers as Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, or Strabo, was of the scantiest possible description. Holtz- 
mann, though strongly opposed to the Johannine authorship, admits 
that the topographical knowledge indicates that the author had 
visited the holy places, but not that he was a Palestinian. He had 
then been a resident in Palestine, knew the places he spoke about, 
and so far was not romancing. 

One distinction of the Jew of the dispersion was his use of the 
LXX., instead of the Hebrew Bible. What Old Testament then 
does the writer of the Fourth Gospel use? He is found to depart 
from the LXX., and to use language more closely representing the 
Hebrew. Until a very few years ago, this was accepted as proof 
that he read the Hebrew, and used it. But recently there has been 
a growing conviction that during the Apostolic Age other versions 
of the Old Testament, or of some books and portions of it, were 
extant in Greek. And it is argued that John might have used some 
of these. But when it is found that in some of his quotations his 
language is closer to the original than that of the LXX., or than the 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, it is certainly 
reasonable to conclude that he used the Hebrew, and translated for 
himself, and was, therefore, a native Palestinian.! 

(3) There is reason to believe that the author was an eye-witness 
of the events he relates. In the first place, the writer claims to be 
an eye-witness. This is surely of some account. The expression 


4 See this handled with his usual fairness by Professor Sanday, Expositor, 
March, 1892. 
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‘we beheld His glory” (i. 14) need not be pressed, although con 
sidering the analogous statement of 1 John i. 1, it may very well be 
maintained that the writer had with his bodily eyes seen the mani- 
festation of his Lord’s glory. But in xix. 35 we have an explicit 
claim: ‘‘ He that saw it bare record, and his record is true, and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe’. The words 
he knoweth that he saith true’ could hardly have been inserted 
by any other hand than that of the eye-witness himself. In xxi. 24 
we read: ‘‘ This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and 
wrote these things”. Whether this note was added by the writer 
himself, or by another hand, certainly the intention is to identify the 
writer with an eye-witness and participator of the events recorded. 
We are thus confronted with the alternative: either an eye-witness 
wrote this Gospel, or a forger whose genius for truth and for lying 
are alike inexplicable. As Renan says (Vie, xxvii.): ‘ L’auteur y 
parle toujours comme témoin oculaire; il veut se faire passer 
pour PApétre Jean. Si donc cet ouvrage n’est pas réellement de 
Vapdtre, il faut admettre une supercherie que l’auteur s’avouait a 
lui-méme.” 

This claim is abundantly confirmed by the character of the Gospel. 
Ror we find in it such a multitude of detail as gratuitously invites 
the detection of error. Not only are individuals named, and so de- 
scribed that we seem to know them, but frequently there are added 
specifications of time and place which obviously are the involuntary 
superfluity of information which flows almost unconsciously from a 
full memory. Such details are: the hour at which Jesus sat on the 
well, the number and size of the water-pots at the marriage at Cana, 
the weight and value of the ointment, the number of fish at the last 
cast, the hour at which the nobleman’s son began to amend, the 
hour at which Jesus took the two inquirers into His own lodging. 

Circumstantiality can, no doubt, be given to a narrative by a 
Defoe or a Swift. But among the Jews the writing of fiction was 
not cultivated ; and besides, the circumstantial detail of this Gospel 
does not belong to the world of imagination, but attaches to real 
objects and events, and can in many instances be verified. If in 
these instances the detail is found to be accurate, the presumption 
is that accuracy characterises those also which cannot so easily be 
checked ; and that, therefore, the circumstantiality is due to the 
fact that the writer was an eye-witness of what he records. 

(4) This Palestinian Jew who was himself an eye-witness of the 
ministry of Jesus was the Apostle John. In xxi. 24 the writer of the 
Gospel is identified with the disciple whom Jesus loved. This disciple 
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was certainly one of the seven named in xxi. 2, who appear as the 
actors in the scene there recorded. Of these seven there were three | 
who frequently appear in the other Gospels as the intimates of 
Jesus. These are Peter, James, and John. But Peter cannot have 
been the disciple in question, for in this chapter Peter and that 
disciple are spoken of separately. Neither can James be the person 
meant, for his early death precludes the idea of his being the author 
of the Gospel. It remains that John was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,! the author of the Fourth Gospel. And however we interpret 
the intention of John in using this circumlocution to designate 
himself, it must not be overlooked that its employment is evidence of 
the Johannine authorship. In the other Gospels John is frequently 
spoken of by name. In this Gospel John is not once named, 
although from no Gospel do we gather such vivid descriptions of 
the Apostles. Certainly it is a most natural and sufficient explana- 
tion of this fact to suppose that John was the author of the Gospel. 

Objections. But to this conclusion many critics demur. Since 
Bretschneider it has been continually asserted that this does not 
exhaust the internal evidence, and that there is that in the Fourth 
Gospel which makes it impossible to refer it to the Apostle John. 
There are evidences of dependence on the synoptists, inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that it was written by an Apostle who himself 
had been an eye-witness; of a universalism inconsistent with the 
fact that the Apostle John was a pillar of the Jewish Christian 
Church ; and of a philosophical colouring which does not favour the 
idea that the author was a Galilean fisherman.? 

The two latter objections are not formidable. Schiirer shows 
with considerable force that up to the time of the Apostolic conven- 
tion in Jerusalem John was a Jewish Christian and an upholder of 
the law, whereas the author of this Gospel knows the law only as 
the law of the Jews. Is it likely, he asks, that one who during the 
first twenty years of his ministry maintained the law would in his 
latter years so entirely repudiate it? “If during this long period the 
influence of the preaching of Jesus had not made John a liberal, was 
such a transformation probable at a still later time?” That sucha 
transformation was very probable will be the answer of those who 
consider that between the earlier and the later period the Jewish 


‘“ There is no trace that in Christian antiquity this title ever suggested any 
one but John” (Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, p. 73). 


? For a brief but conclusive answer to these objections, see Dale’s Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels, 149-152. 
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economy had come to an end and that John had become the successor 
of Paul in a thoroughly Greek city. 

The traces of philosophical colouring have been exaggerated and 
misinterpreted. In the Platonic dialogues the circumstances, the 
speakers, and their utterances are all either created by the writer or 
employed to proclaim his own philosophy. To suppose that the 
Gospel was composed in some analogous manner is to misconceive 
it. No doubt in Ephesus John was brought into contact with forms 
of thought and with speculations which were little heard of in 
Palestine. And in so far as the ideas then prevalent were true, an 
intelligent Christian mind would necessarily bring them into relation 
with the manifestation of God in Christ. This process would bring 
to the surface much of the significance both of the life and teaching 
of Jesus which hitherto had been unnoticed and unused. The process 
is apparent in the epistles of Paul as well as in the Fourth Gospel. 
The idea of the Logos was a Jewish-Alexandrian idea, and that the 
author sought to attach his Gospel to this idea is unquestionable, but 
it is a very long and insecure step from this to conclude that he was 
himself trained in the Hellenistic philosophy of Alexandria. The 
Logos idea is not essential to the Fourth Gospel; it is rather the 
Sonship idea that is essential. But the term and the idea of the 
Logos are used by the author to introduce his subject to the Greek 
readers. As Harnack says: “The prologue is not the key to the 
understanding of the Gospel, but is rather intended to prepare the 
Hellenistic reader for its perusal’’.! After the introduction the Logos 
is never again referred to. The philosophy one finds in the Gospel 
is not the metaphysics of the schools, but the insight of the con- 
templative, brooding spirit which finds in Christ the solvent of all 
problems. 

The originality of the author of the Fourth Gospel has recently 
peen vigorously assailed.2 It has been shown that, in certain 
passages, he is dependent for his phraseology on the Synoptic 
Gospels; and it has been urged that an Apostle and eye-witness 
would not thus derive from others an account of what he had him- 
self seen. As a general rule it is of course true that an eye-witness 
would depend on his own reminiscences; but, presumably, no one 
denies that John knew and used the Synoptic Gospels; and that 
phrases which occur in them should have remained in his memory is 
not surprising. Even in the passages where these borrowings occur, 


1 Zeitschrift f. T. und K., 2nd Jahrg., p. 230. 
§See especially Oscar Holtzmann, ¥ohannesevang., p. 6 
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there are divergences so considerable as to indicate an original 
witness. For, to interpret these divergences, as Oscar Holtzmann © 
does, as misunderstandings of his sources, is rather, if it may without 
offence be said, a misunderstanding of John. It may rather be said 
that, in several instances, we find additions and corrections which | 
are requisite for the understanding of the Synoptists. Prom the 
first three Gospels the reader might gather that our Lord’s ministry 
extended over only one year; the Fourth Gospel definitely mentions — 
three Passovers (ii. 13; vi. 4; xiii. 1), with a possible fourth (v. 1). 
The probabilities here are certainly in favour of the representation 
of the Fourth Gospel, and it may be shown that even in the 
Synoptic narratives a longer ministry is implied than that which they 
expressly mention. Again, the ministry in Jerusalem, as recounted 
in the Fourth Gospel, alone enables us to understand the lament 
which finds a place in the Synoptics, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often,” etc. The call of those who afterwards became Apostles, the 
arrival in Galilee of scribes from Jerusalem to watch Jesus, and 
other incidents recorded by the Synoptists, only become fully in- 
telligible when read in the light of the narrative given in the Fourth 
Gospel. Evidently the author of this Gospel had, at least on some 
points, access to more accurate and complete information than that 
which was accessible to the other evangelists. 

The independence of the Fourth Gospel is further shown by its 
omission of such remarkable scenes as the Temptation, the Trans- 
figuration, the Agony in the Garden, and by its introduction of places 
and persons unnamed in the other Gospels; as, Aenon, Salim, 
Sychar, Bethany beyond Jordan, Nicodemus, Nathanael, the Samari- 
tan woman, the man born blind, the dead Lazarus, Annas. The 
most natural way to account for this is to suppose that we have 
here the additional information which an Apostle would necessarily 
possess. The alternatives are that we must refer it to the creative 
imagination of the writer, or to the tradition of our Lord’s life which 
had been handed down irrespective of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
‘«‘ Johanneisches vor Johannes”. But why deny this tradition to the 
Apostle John? In whom could it find a more suitable repository ? 
Unquestionably there underlies this Gospel a full and significant 
tradition, but there seems no good reason for allotting the tradition 
to one source and the Gospel to another. Much more probable is 
the account of Eusebius,! who tells us “that John, having spent all 
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his life in proclaiming the Gospel orally, at the last committed it to 
writing ”. 

Suspicion has been cast on the historicity of the Fourth Gospel 
by the omission from the others of all reference to the raising of 
Lazarus. As related by John, this event was not only remarkable 
in itself, but materially contributed to the catastrophe. It is difficult 
to suppose that so surprising an event should not be known to the 
Synoptists. It is true John omits incidents as remarkable ; but he 
knew that they were already related. It is possible that at the first, 
while the life of Lazarus was still in danger from the authorities, re- 
ference to the miracle may have been judged unadvisable, especially 
as similar raisings from the dead had been recorded. Probably, 
however, Professor Sanday’s solution is right: ‘“ Considering that 
the Synoptists knew nothing of events in Jerusalem before the last 
Passover, we cannot be surprised that they should omit an event 
which is placed at Bethany’) 

But that which has driven many open-minded critics to a dis- 
belief in the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel is the character of 
the conversations and addresses which are here attributed to our 
Lord. Some pronounce these discourses to be entirely fictitious, 
ascribed to Jesus for the sake of illustrating and enforcing opinions 
of the author. Others suppose that a small modicum of historical 
truth is to be found in them; while critics who are branded as 
* Apologists ” almost entirely eliminate from the discourses ascribed 
to our Lord any subjective element contributed by the Evangelist. 
Is there then any test we can apply to this record, any criterion by 
which these discourses may be judged? The reports in the Synoptic 
Gospels at once suggest themselves as the required criterion. Doubts 
there may be regarding the very words ascribed to our Lord in this 
or that passage of the Synoptists, doubts there must be, whether we 
are to follow Matthew or Luke, when these two differ; but practi- 
cally there is no doubt at all, even among extreme critics, that we 
may gather from those Gospels a clear idea both of the form and of 
the substance of our Lord’s teaching. 

Now it i: not to be denied that the comparison of the Fourth 
Gospel with tue first three is a little disconcerting. For it is obvious 
that in the Fourth Gospel the discourses occupy a different position, 
and differ also both in style and in matter from those recorded in 
the Synoptical Gospels. They occupy a different position, bulking 
much more largely in proportion to the narrative. Indeed, the 


1 Authorship of Fourth Gospel, p. 185. 
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narrative portion of the Gospel of John may be said to exist for the 
sake of the verbal teaching. The miracles which in the first thre 
Gospels appear as the beneficent acts of our Lord without ulterios 
motive, seem in the Fourth Gospel to exist for the sake of th 
teaching they embody, and the discussions they give rise to) 
Similarly, the persons introduced, such as Nicodemus, are viewe 
chiefly as instrumental in eliciting from Jesus certain sayings, an 
are themselves forgotten in the conversation they have suggested. 

In form the teachings recorded in John conspicuously differ front 
those recorded by the other evangelists. They present our Lord as 
using three forms of teaching, brief, pregnant apophthegms, parables; 
and prolonged ethical addresses. In John, it is alleged, the parable 
has disappeared, the pointed sayings suitable to a popular teachen 
have also disappeared, and in their place we have prolonged dis- 
cussions, self-defensive explanations, and stern invectives. As Renam 
says: “ This fashion of preaching and demonstrating without ceasing, 
this everlasting argumentation, this artificial get-up, these long dis-. 
cussions following each miracle, these discourses, stiff and awkward,. 
whose tone is so often false and unequal, are intolerable to a man of 
taste alongside the delicious sentences of the synoptists ”. 

Even more marked is the difference in the substance of the dis-. 
courses. From the synoptists we receive the impression that Jesusi 
was a genial ethical teacher who spent His days among the common: 
people exhorting them to unworldliness, to a disregard of wealth, to: 
the humble and patient service of God in love to their fellow-men, 
exposing the hollowness of much that passed for religion, and seek- 
ing to inspire all men with firmer trust in God as their Father. In 
the Gospel of John His own claims are the prominent subject. He 
is the subject matter taught as well as the teacher. The Kingdom of 
God no longer holds the place it held in the synoptists: it is the 
Messiah rather than the Messianic kingdom that is pressed upon the 
people. : 
Again it has been urged that the style ascribed to our Lord in this 
Gospel is so like the style of John himself as to be indistinguishable; 
so that it is not always possible to say where the words of Jesus end 
and the words of John begin (see chap. xii. 44, iii. 18-21). This 
difficulty may, however, be put aside, and that for more reasons than 
one. The words of Jesus are translated from the vernacular Aramaic 
in which He probably uttered them, and it was impossible they should 
not be coloured by the style of the translator. Besides, there are 
obvious differences between the style of John and that of Jesus. 
For example, the Epistle of John is singularly abstract and devoid of 
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illustration. James abounds in figure, and so does Paul; but in 
John’s epistles not a single simile or metaphor occurs. Is it credible 
that their writer was the author of the richly figurative teachings in 
the tenth and fifteenth chapters of the Gospel [the sheepfold and the 
vine] ? 

But turning to the real differences which exist between the 
reports of the first three and the Pourth Gospel, several thoughts 
occur which at least take off the edge of the criticism and show us 
that on a point of this kind it is easy to be hasty and extreme. For, 
in the first place, it is to be considered that if John had had nothing 
new to tell, no fresh aspect of Christ or His teaching to present, he 
would not have written at all. No doubt each of the synoptists goes 
over ground already traversed by his fellow-synoptist, but it has yet to 
be proved that they knew one another’s work. John did know of their 
Gospels, and the very fact that he added a fourth prepares us to 
expect that it will be different ; not only in omitting scenes from the 
life of Christ with which already the previous Gospels had made men 
familiar, but by presenting some new aspect of Christ’s person and 
teaching. That there was another aspect essential to the complete- 
ness of the figure was, as the present Bishop of Derry has pointed 
out, also to be surmised. The synoptists enable us to conceive how 
Jesus addressed the peasantry and how He dealt with the scribes of 
Capernaum ; but, after all, was it not also of the utmost importance 
to know how He was received by the authorities of Jerusalem and 
how He met their difficulties about His claims? Had there been no 
record of those defences of His position, must we not still have 
supposed them and supplied them in imagination ? 

That we have here, then, a different aspect of Christ’s teaching 
need not surprise us, but is it not even inconsistent with that already 
given by the synoptists? The universal Christian consciousness has 
long since answered that question. The faith which has found its 
resting-place in the Christ of the synoptists is not unsettled or per- 
plexed by anything it finds in John. They are not two Christs but 
one which the four Gospels depict: diverse as the profile and front 
face, but one another’s complement rather than contradiction. A 
critical examination of the Gospels reaches the same conclusion. 
For while the self-assertiveness of Christ is more apparent in the 
Fourth Gospel, it is implicit in them all. Can any claim be greater 
than that which our Lord urges in the Sermon on the Mount to be 
the supreme lawgiver and judge of men? Or than that which is 
implied in His assertion that He only knows the Pather and that 
only through Him can others know Him; or can we conceive any 
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clearer confidence in His mission than that which He implies when 
He invites all men to come to Him and trust themselves with Him, 
or when He forgives sin, and proclaims Himself the Messiah, God’s 
representative on earth ? 

Can we then claim that all that is reported in this Gospel as 
uttered by our Lord was actually spoken as it stands? This is not 
claimed. Even the most conservative critics allow that John must 
necessarily have condensed conversations and discourses. The truth 
probably is that we have the actual words of the most striking say- 
ings, because these, once heard, could not be forgotten. And this 
plainly applies especially to the sayings regarding Himself which 
were most likely to astonish or even shock and startle the hearers. 
These at once and for ever fixed themselves in the mind. In the 
longer discussions and addresses we have the substance but cannot 
at each point be sure that the very words are given. No doubt in 
the last resort we must trust John. But whom could we more 
reasonably trust? He was the person of all others who entered 
most fully into sympathy with Christ and understood Him best, the 
person to whom our Lord could most freely open His mind. So that 
although, as Godet says, we have here “ the extracted essence of a 
savoury fruit,’ we may be confident that this essence perfectly 
preserves the flavour and peculiarity of the fruit. 

Neither ought it to be forgotten that there occur in the Gospel 
passages which strikingly illustrate the desire of the author to pre- 
serve the very words of our Lord. In chap. xii. 33, e.g., we find an 
interpretation given of the saying recorded in verse 32. This is 
unintelligible on the hypothesis that the author was himself com- 
posing the discourses which he attributes to Christ. Any author 
who is expressing his own ideas, and writing freely out of his own 
mind, even although he is using another person as his mouthpiece, 
will at once deliver his meaning. To suppose that John first put 
his own words in the mouth of Jesus, and then interpreted them, is 
to suppose an elaborateness of contrivance which would reduce the 
Gospel to a common forgery. Cf. vii. 39. 

While, then, it cannot be affirmed that the internal evidence 
uniformly points to the Johannine authorship, neither can it be said 
that it is decisively against it. There are difficulties on either 
alternative. But when to the internal evidence the weight of 
external attestation is added, by far the most probable conclusion is 
that the Fourth Gospel is the work of the Apostle John, and that it 
is historically trustworthy, 

Between the affirmation and denial of the Johannine authorship 
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there has been interposed a third suggestion. The Gospel may have 
been (1) partly or (2) indirectly the work of the Apostle: parts of it may 
be from the hand of John, while the remainder is the work of an 
unknown editor; or, the whole may be from the school of John, but 
not directly from his own hand. The most distinguished advocate of 
the former of these two suggestions is Dr. Wendt, whose theory is 
that the Apostle John made a collection of our Lord’s discourses, 
which was used by some unknown editor as the basis or nucleus 
of a Gospel. This theory ruthlessly sacrifices many of the most 
valuable and characteristic portions of the Gospel, such as the scene 
between the Baptist and the deputation, the examination before 
Annas (or Caiaphas), and many of those historical touches which 
lend life to the narrative. But the fatal objection to this theory is 
the solidarity of the Gospel. Holtzmann does not accept the Fourth 
Gospel as Johannine, but he says: “All attempts to draw.a clearly 
distinguishable line of demarcation, whether it be between earlier 
and later strata, or between genuine and not genuine, historical and 
unhistorical elements, must always be wrecked against the solid and 
compact unity which the work presents, both in regard to language 
and in regard to matter. Apart from the interpolations indicated 
by the history of the text (v. 4, vii. 53, viii. 11), and from the last 
chapter added by way of supplement, the work is both in form and 
substance, both in arrangement and in range of ideas, an organic 
-whole without omissions or interpolations, the ‘seamless coat,’ which 
cannot be parted or torn, but only by a happy cast allotted to its 
rightful owner.” Certainly, if this Gospel is not from one hand, 
then there is no possibility of proving nity of authorship by unity of 
design and execution. 

The second alternative, that the Gospel proceeded rather from 
the circle of John’s disciples than from his own hand, has more in 
its favour and has enlisted great names in its support. Thus Renan 
says (Vie de $., xxv.): “Can it indeed be John who has written in 
Greek these abstract metaphysical discourses, which find no analogy 
either in the Synoptists or in the Talmud? This is a heavy tax on 
faith, and for myself I dare not say I am convinced that the Fourth 
Gospel was entirely from the pen of an old Galilean fisherman; but 
that the Gospel as a whole proceeded, towards the close of the first 
century, from the great school of Asia Minor whose centre was 
John.” ‘One is sometimes tempted to believe that some precious 
notes made by the Apostle were employed by his disciples.” 

The other great literary critic of our own day, Matthew Arnold, 
held the same opinion regarding the origin of the Gospel. In God 
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and the Bible, 256-7, he writes: “ In his old age St. John at Ephesus 
has ‘ logia,’ sayings of the Lord, and has incidents in the Lord’s story 
which have not been published in any of the written accounts that 
were beginning at that time to be handed about. The elders of 
Ephesus, whom tradition afterwards makes into apostles, fellows of 
St. John, move him to bestow his treasure on the world. He gives 
his materials, and the presbytery of Ephesus provides a redaction 
for them and publishes them. The redaction with its unity of tone, 
its flowingness and connectedness, is by one single hand; the hand 
of a man of literary talent, a Greek Christian, whom the Church of 
Ephesus found proper for such a task. A man of literary talent, a 
man of soul also, a theologian. A theological lecturer perhaps, as in 
the Fourth Gospel he so often shows himself, a theological lecturer, 
an earlier and a nameless Origen, who in this one short composition 
produced a work outweighing all the folios of all the Fathers, but was 
content that his name should be written in the Book of Life.” Schiirer 
and Weizsacker! are both advocates of this theory. 

That this is an inviting theory is not to be denied. But, after all, 
little is gained by it; and there are grave objections to it. The Jew 
and the eye-witness appear on every page; so that the utmost that 
can be allowed is that some younger man may in quite a subordinate 
function have collaborated with the Apostle. That the Gospel was 
composed after the Apostle’s death, mainly from reminiscences of 
his teaching, is a hypothesis which seems at once needless and 
inadequate. 

Object of the Gospel. The object of the writer reflects some light 
on the nature of his work. In xx. 31 it is said: “these things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life in His name”. The writer 
has no intention of composing a full biography of Jesus. He means 
to select from His life such material as will most readily convince 
men that He is the Christ, the Son of God. If not a dogmatic 
treatise [a “lehrschrift”’], it is at any rate a history with a dogmatic 
purpose. This is always a dangerous form of literature, tempting the 
author to exaggeration, concealment, misrepresentation. But that 
this temptation invariably overcomes an author is of course not the 
case. Acertain limitation, however, nay, a certain amount of distortion, 
do necessarily attach to a biography which aims at presenting only 
one aspect of its subject—distortion, not in what is actually presented, 
but in the implication that this is the whole. Where only a part of 
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the life is given and certain aspects of the character are exclusively 
depicted, there is a want of perspective and so far a misleading 
element. But this gives us no ground for affirming that the actual 
statements of the book are erroneous or unhistorical. 

The circumstance that John wrote a Gospel with the express 
purpose of proving that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, 
implies that he considered that this truth needed confirmation ; that 
in the Christian circle in which he moved there was some more or 
less pronounced tendency towards a denial of the Messiahship or 
Divinity of Jesus. Whether the teaching of Cerinthus was or was 
not the immediate occasion of the publication of the Gospel, it is a 
happy circumstance that the author did not confine himself to what 
was controversial, or throw his work into a polemic and doctrinal 
form, but built up a positive exhibition of the Person and claims of 
‘our Lord as stated by Himself. 

The object in view, therefore, reflects light on the historicity of 
the contents of the Gospel. The writer professes to produce certain 
facts which have powerfully influenced the minds of men and have 
produced faith. If these pretended facts were fictions, then the 
writer is dishonest and beneath contempt. He wishes to produce 
the conviction that Jesus is the Messiah, and to accomplish his 
purpose invents incidents and manipulates utterances of Jesus. A 
writer of romance who merely wishes to please, even a preacher 
- whose aim is edification, might claim a certain latitude or negligence 
of accuracy, but a writer whose object it is to prove a certain pro- 
position stands on a very different platform, and can only be pro- 
nounced fraudulent if he invents his evidence. 

Method and Plan of the Gospel. The method adopted by the 
writer to convince men that Jesus is the Christ is the simplest 
possible. He does not expect that men will believe this on his mere 
word. He sets himself to reproduce those salient features in the 
life of Jesus which chiefly manifested His Messianic dignity and 
function. He believes that what convinced himself will convince 
‘ethers. One by one he cites his witnesses, never garbling their 
testimony nor concealing the adverse testimony, but showing with 
as exact truthfulness how unbelief grew and hardened into opposition, 
as he tells how faith grew till it culminated in the supreme con- 
fession of Thomas, “My Lord and my God”. The plan of the 
Gospel is therefore also the simplest. Apart from the Prologue 
(i. 1-18), and the Epilogue (chap. xxi.), the work falls into two nearly 
~ equal parts, 1, 19-xii. and siii.-xx. In the former part the evangelist 
relates with a singular felicity of selection the scenes in which 
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Jesus made those self-revelations which it was essential the world 
should see. These culminate in the raising of Lazarus related in 
chap. xi, The twelfth chapter therefore holds a place by itself, and 
in it three incidents are related which are intended to show that the 
previously related manifestations of Jesus had sufficed to make Him 
known (1) to His intimates (xii. 1-11), (2) to the people generally 
(12-19), and (3) even to the Gentile world (20-36). Jesus may there- 
fore now close His self-revelation. And the completeness of the 
work He has done is revealed not only in this widely extended 
impression and well-grounded faith, but also in the maturity of 
unbelief which now hardens into hatred and resolves to compass 
His death. Between the first and second part of the Gospel there 
is interposed a paragraph (xii. 37-50), in which it is pointed out that 
the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, who had been trained to receive 
the Messiah, had been predicted and reflects no suspicion on the 
sufficiency of the preceding manifestations. In the second part of 
the Gospel the glory of Christ is manifested (1) in His revealing 
Himself as the permanent source of life and joy to His disciples 
(xiii.-xvii.), and (2) in His triumph over death (xviii.-xx.). 


The Gospel, therefore, falls into these parts :— 


THE PROLOGUE, i, 1-18. 

I. Part First. 1. Manifestation of Christ’s glory as the Joy, Life, Light, 
Nourishment, Saviour of Men: or as the Son of God 
among men, i. I9-xi. 

2. Summary of results, xii. 1-35. 
Pause in the Gospel for review of Christ’s teaching and its consequences, 
xii. 36-56. 
II. Part SEconD. 1. Jesus declares Himself to be the permanent source of life 
and joy to His disciples, xiii.-xvii, 
2. His victory over death, xviii.-xx, 


Tue EPILOGUE, xxi. 


LITERATURE, 


A vast literature has grown up around the Fourth Gospel. A full list of critical 
treatises on the Authorship, published between 1792 and 1875, is given by Dr. 
Caspar Gregory in an appendix to the translation of Luthardt’s St. fohn, the Author 
of the Fourth Gospel. To this list may now be added Thoma, Die Genesis d. Fok. 
Evang., 1882; Jacobsen, Untersuchungen tiber d. Foh. Evang., 1884; Oscar 
Holtzmann, Das ¥oh. evangelium, 1887. The Introductions of H. Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Salmon, and Gloag may also be consulted. The fullest history of the 
criticism of the Gospel is to be found in Watkins’ Bampton Lectures for 1890. 

Full lists of commentaries are given in the second volume of the translation 
of Meyer on John, and in Luthardt. The most valuable are the following :— 
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Heracreon. The Fragments of Heracleon have been collected out of Origen’s Com- 
mentary on John, and edited for Armitage Robinson’s Tezts and Studies by 
A. E. Brooke, M.A. 

CrIGEN. Commentary on St. Fohn’s Gospel ; originally only extending to the 
thirteenth chapter, and even of this original much has been lost. The best 
edition is that of A. E. Brooke, M.A., Cambridge University Press, 1806. 

Portions of this Commentary are translated in the additional volume of 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library 

CurysosTom (347-407 A.D.]. Homilies on the Gospel, etc. The most convenient 
edition is Migne’s. The Commentary on John is translated in the Ozford 
Library, and in the American Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 

AvousTINE [354-430]. Tractatus in Foan. Evan. In third volume of Migne’s 
edition ; translated in Oxford series and Clark’s translation. 

Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA [ob. 444]. In D. Foannis Evangelium. Best edition by 
P. E. Pusey, A.M., Clarendon Press, Three vols. 1872. 

TueopuyLact and Euruymius (see p. 58) both wrote on this Gospel. The com- 
mentary of the latter is especially excellent. 


Among post-reformation works, the Paraphrases of Erasmus, the Commentary 
of Calvin, and the Annotationes Majores of Beza are to be recommended. The 
Annotationes of Melanchthon are frequently irrelevant. Besides the collections of 
illustrative passages mentioned on pp. 58, 59, and the commentaries of Grotius, 
Bengel, and others which cover the whole New Testament, there may be named 

the following which deal especially with this Gospel: Lampe, Com. Analytico- 
Exegeticus, 3 vols., 4to, Amstel., 1724, an inexhaustible mine. More recent com- 
mentaries are those of Liicke, 1820-24; Tholuck, 1827 [translated in Clark’s F. 2s 
Lib., 1860]; Meyer, 1834 [translated 1875], edited by Weiss, 1893; Luthardt, 
1852-3 [translated in Clark’s F. T. Lib., 1876), Alford, 1849; 4th edition, 1859; 
Godet, 1864-5 [translated in Clark’s F. T. L., 1876-7], Westcott, 1882; Reith, im 
Clark’s Hand-books for Bible-classes ; Whitelaw, 1888; Reynolds, in Pulpit Com., 
1888; Watkins, in Ellicott’s Com., n. d.; Holtzmann, in Hand-commentar, 1890; 
Plummer, in Cambridge Greek Testament, 1893. In Oscar Holtzmann’s Das 
SYohannesevangelium untersucht und erkldrt, 1887, there are a hundred pages of 
commentary. 
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CHAPTER I.—Vv. 1-18. The prologue. 
The first eighteen verses contain a 
preface, or as it is usually called, the 
prologue to the Gospel. In this prologue 


the writer identifies the person, Jesus 


Christ, whom he is about to introduce 
on the field of history, with the Logos. 
He first describes the Logos in His 
relation to God and to the world, and 
then presents in abstract the history of 
His reception among men, which he is 
about to give in detail. That the Eternal 
Divine Word, in whom was the life of 
all things, became flesh and was 
-manifested among men; that some 
ignored while others recognised Him ; 
that some received while others rejected 
Him—that is what John means to ex- 
hibit in detail in his Gospel, and this is 
what he summarily states in this pro- 
logue. 

The prologue may be divided thus: 
Vv. 1-5, The Logos described; vv. 6-13, 
The historic manifestation of the Logos 
and its results in evoking faith and un- 
belief; vv. 14-18, This manifestation 
more precisely defined as incarnation, 
with another aspect of its results. Cf. 
Westcott’s suggestive division; and 
especially Falconer in Expositor, 1897. 

Vv. 1-5. The Logos described. The 
first five verses describe the pre-existence, 
the nature, the creative power of the 
Logos, who in the succeeding verses is 
spoken of as entering the world, becom- 
ing man, and revealing the Father ; and 
this devzription is given in order that we 
may at @mce grasp a continuous history 


which runs out of an unmeasured past, 
and the identity of the person who is the 
subject of that history. 

Ver. 1. In the first verse three things 
are stated regarding the Logos, the 
subject 6 Adyos being repeated for im- 
pressiveness. Westcott remarks that 
these three clauses answer to the three 
great moments of the Incarnation de- 
clared in ver. 14... He who was (jv) in 
the beginning, became (éyévero) in time; 
He who was with God, tabernacled 
among men; He who was God, became 
flesh. ; 

(1) év Gpxq jv 6 Adyos. év apx7 is 
here used relatively to creation, as in 
Gen. i. 1 and Prov. viii. 23, év apy] mpd 
Tov THY Yiv woujoar; cf. I Jobn i. 3. 
Consequently even in the time of 
Theophylact it was argued that this 
clause only asserts that the Logos was 
older than Adam. But this is to over- 
look the jv. The Logos did not then 
begin to be, but at that point at which 
all else began to be He already was. In 
the beginning, place it where you may, 
the Word already existed. In other 
words, the Logos is before time, eternal. 
Cf. Col. i. 18 (the article is absent 
because év @pyq is virtually an adverbial 
expression).—6 Adyos. The term Logos 
appears as early as Heraclitus to denote 
the principle which maintains order in 
the world (see passages in Ritter and 
Preller), Among the Stoics the word 
was similarly used, as the equivalent of 
the anima mundi (cf. Virgil, Zn., vi., 
724). Marcus Aurelius (iv. 14-21) uses 
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1 Almost all ante-Nicene Fathers join o yeyovev to ver. 4 with AC*DG*L. Chry- 


sostom declares this reading heretical and argues against it. 


C8EG?HK vet. Lat. Brixianus. 


2 qv in ABCL, vulg.; eorw in ND vet. 


the term oeppatixds Adyos to express 
the generative principle or creative force 
in nature. The term was familiar to 
Greek philosophy. In Hebrew thought 
there was felt the need for some term to 
express God, not in His absolute being, 
but in His manifestation and active con- 
nection with the world, In the O. T. 
“the Angel of the Lord” and “the 
wisdom of God” are used for this pur- 
pose. In the Apocryphal books and the 
Targums “the word of Jehovah” is 
similarly used. These two streams of 
thought were combined by Philo, who 
has a fairly full and explicit doctrine of 
the Logos as the expression of God or 
God in expression (see Drummond’s 
Philo; Siegfried’s Philo; Reville, 
Doctrine du Logos; Bigg’s Bampton 
Lec. ; Hatch’s Hibbert Lec.). The word 
being thus already in use and aiding 
thoughtful men in their efforts to con- 
ceive God’s connection with the world, 
John takes it and uses it to denote the 
Revealer of the incomprehensible and 
invisible God. Irrespective of all specu- 
lations which had gathered around the 
term, John now proceeds to make known 
the true nature of the Logos. (Cf. The 
Primal Will, or Universal Reason of the 
Babis ; Sell’s Faith of Islam, 146.) 

(2) If the Word was thus in the 
beginning, what relation did He hold to 
God? Was He identical or opposed? 
6 Adyos jv wpds Tov Oedv. awpds implies 
mot merely existence alongside of but 
personal intercourse. It means more 
than perd or wapd, and is regularly 
employed in expressing the presence of 
One person with another. Thus in 
classical Greek, tiv mpds Loxparnv 
wvvoveo(av, and in N. T. Mk. vi. 3, Mt. 
xiii. 56, Mk. ix. 19, Gal. i. 18, 2 John 12, 
This preposition implies intercourse and 
therefore separate personality. As 
Chrysostom says: “Not in God but 
with God, as person with person, 
eternally’’. 

(3) The Word is distinguishable from 
God and yet Ocds qv 6 Adyos, the Word 


T.R. is found in 


Lat., arising out of above punctuation. 


was God, of Divine nature; not ‘‘a 
God,” which to a Jewish ear would have 
been abominable; nor yet identical with 
all that can be called God, for then the 
article would have been inserted (cf. 
I John iii. 4), ‘ The Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity was perhaps before any- 
thing else an effort to express how Jesus 
Christ was God (Geds) and yet in another 
sense was not God (6 6eds), that is to 
say, was not the whole Godhead.” Con- 
sult Du Bose’s Ecumenical Councils, p, 
70-73. Luther says “the Word was 
God ” is against Arius: ‘the Word was 
with God” against Sabellius. 

Ver. 2. ovros fv év py] wpds Tov 
@edv. Not a mere repetition of what has 
been said in ver. 1. There John has 
said that the Word was in the beginning 
and also that He was with God: here he 
indicates that these two characteristics 
existed contemporaneously. “ He was 
in the beginning with God.” He wishes 
also to emphasise this in view of what he 
is about to tell. In the beginning He 
was with God, afterwards, in time, He 
came to be with man. His pristine con- 
dition must first be grasped, if the grace 
of what succeeds is to be understood. 

Ver. 3. Mdvra 8’ atrod éyévero. The 
connection is obvious: the Word was 
with God in the beginning, but not as 
an idle, inefficacious existence, who only 
then for the first time put forth energy 
when He came into the world. On the 
contrary, He was the source of all 
activity and life. ‘All things. were 
made by Him, and without Him was 
not even one thing made which was 
made.” 

The double sentence, positive and 
negative, is characteristic of John and 
lends emphasis to the statement.— 
wdavra, ‘grande verbum quo mundus, 
i.¢., umiversitas rerum factarum de- 
notatur”’ (Bengel). The more accurate 
expression for “all things” taken as a 
whole and not severally is ra wavre 
(Col. i, 16) or vd way; and, as the 
negative clause of this verse indicates, 
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created things are here looked at in their 
variety and multiplicity. Cf. Marcus 
Aurelius, iv. 23, & dots, é cod wavra, 
év col wavta, eis oe mavta.—&’ atrod. 
The Word was the Agent in creation. 
But it is to be observed that the same 
preposition is used of God in the same 
connection in Rom. xi. 36, Sr. é& adtod 
xal $2? avtrod Kal cis avtév Ta wavTa; 
and in Col. i. 16 the same writer uses the 
same prepositions not of the Father but 
of the Son when he says: ra wavra 80 
avrod Kal eis aitév xtiotar. In 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 Paul distinguishes between the 
Father as the primal source of all things 
and the Son as the actual Creator. (In 
Greek philosophy the problem was to 
ascertain by whom, of what, and in view 
of what the world was made; d¢’ of, é& 
ot, pos & And Liicke quotes a signifi- 
cant sentence from Philo (De Cherub., 
35): evpyoers airiov péev atrod (Tov 
xécpov) Tov Gcdv, bh’ ob yéyovev> SAnv 
88 ra téccapa ortorxeia, €& dv ovv- 
expd0n* Spyavov 5 Adyov Oeod i’ of 
KaTecKkevacOn *) 

Ver. 4. év avt@ Cwh jv. ‘In Him was 
life”; that power which creates life and 
maintains all else in existence was in the 
Logos. To limit “life” here to any 
particular form of life is rendered im- 
possible by ver. 3. In John {w7% is 
generally eternal or spiritual life, but 
here it is more comprehensive. In the 
Logos was life, and it is of this life all 
things have partaken and by it they 
exist. Cf. Philo’s designation of the 
Logos as wyy} Cofjs.—Kal Loh fv To 

Gs tov avOparev, “and the life was 
the light of men”; the life which was 
the fountain of existence to all things 
was especially the light of man ‘Litcke). 
It was not the Logos directly but the 
life which was in the Logos which was 
the light of men. O. Holtzmann thinks 
this only means that as men received 
life from the Logos they might be ex- 
pected in the gift to recognise the Giver. 
Godet says: “The Logos is light; but 
it is through the mediation of life that 
He must become so always; this is 
precisely the relation which the Gospel 
restores. We recover through the new 
creation in Jesus Christ an inner light 
which springs up from the life.” Stevens 


says: “The Word represents the self- 
manifesting quality of the Divine life. 
This heavenly light shines in the dark- 
ness of the world’s ignorance and sin.” 
The words seem to mean that the life 
which appears in the variety, harmony, 
and progress of inanimate nature, and 
in the wonderfully manifold yet related 
forms of animate existence, appears in 
man as “light,” intellectual and moral 
light, reason and conscience. To the 
Logos men may address the words of 
Ps. xxxvi. 9, wapa ool wyyh Cwijs, év TO 
gwtl cov dipdpeQa das.—Ver. 5. Kal 
7d Gs év TH oKoTig datver, “and the 
light shineth in the darkness”, Three 
interpretations are possible. The words 
may refer to the incarnate, or to the pre- 
incarnate experience of the Logos, or to 
both. Holtzmann and Weiss both con- 
sider the clause refers to the incarnate 
condition (cf. 1 John ii. 8). De Wette 
refers it to the pre-incarnate operation 
of the Logos in the O. T. prophets. 
Meyer and others interpret datve as 
meaning “present, i.¢., uninterruptedly 
from the beginning until now”. The 
use of the aorist xaré\aBev seems to 
make the first interpretation impossible ; 
while the second is obviously too 
restricted, What ‘‘shining ” is meant ? 
This also must not be limited to O. T. 
prophecy or revelation but to the light of 
conscience and reason (cf, ver. 4).—ev TH 
oxotiq, in the darkness which existed 
wherever the light of the Logos was not 
admitted. Darkness, oxdétos or cxortla, 
was the expression naturally used by 
secular Greek writers to describe the 
world’s condition. Thus Lucian: éyv 
oxéTo TAavopévors mdvres Eolxaper. 
Cf. Lucretius: 

“ Qualibus in tenebris vitae, quantisque 

periclis, 

Degitur hoc aevi quodcunque est ’’. 
kal } oxotia aird ov xatékaBev. The 
A. V. renders this ‘‘and the darkness 
comprehended it not”; the R. V. has 
“apprehended” and in the margin 
‘overcame’, The Greek interpreters 
understood the clause to mean that the 
darkness did not conquer the light. 
Thus Theophylact says: }o«oTla .. . 
eBlwke 1d as, GAN’ etpev dxarapayyTov 
Kal datrHTov. Some modern interpreters, 
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and especially Westcott, adopt this 
rendering, ‘“‘ The whole phrase is indeed 
a startling paradox. The light does not 
banish the darkness: the darkness does 
not overpower the light.” This render- 
ing is supposed to find support in chap. 
xii. 35, where Christ says, ‘‘ Walk while 
ye have the light,” tva pi oxorla tpas 
caTaddBy; and KaradapBdvew is the 
word commonly used to denote day or 
night overtaking any one (see Wetstein). 
But the radical meaning is ‘to seize,” 
“to take possession of,” ‘‘to lay hold 
of”; so in Rom. ix. 30, 1 Cor. ix. 24, 
Phil. iii. 12. It is also used of mental 
perception, as in the Phaedrus, p. 250, D. 
See also Polybius, iii. 32, 4, and viii. 4, 6, 
Bvoxepés katahaBety, difficult to under- 
stand. This sense is more congruous in 
this passage; especially when we com- 
pare ver. 10 (6 xéopos adrov odK éyvw) 
and ver. 11 (oi i8t01 avtov od wapéAaBov). 

Vv. 6-13. The historic manifestation 
of the Logos and its results.—Ver. 6. In 
this verse John passes to the historical ; 
and like the other evangelists begins 
with the Baptist. So Theodore Mops: 
pereAnAvOas eri tiv émdverav Tod 
viov, tlva av ebpev apxiy érépav 7H Ta 
cara Tov ‘lodvyny ;—eyéveto avOpwrros, 
“not there was (chap. iii. 1), but denot- 
ing the appearing, the historical mani- 
festation,” Meyer. Cf. Lk. i. 5. The 
testimony of John is introduced not only 
as a historical note but in order to bring 
out the aggravated blindness of those 
who rejected Christ. This man was 
dwecradpévos mapa Oeov. Holtzmann 
says ‘an historical appearance is 
characterised as Godsent”. It might 
rather be said that an historical appear- 
ance sent to fulfil a definite Divine pur- 
pose is so characterised. There is no 
designation our Lord more frequently 
applies to Himself. In the prayer of 
chap. xvii. some equivalent occurs six 
times. And in the epistle to the Hebrews 
He is called ‘‘the Apostle of our con- 
fession”. No distinguishing title is 
added to the common name “ John”, 
Westcott says: ‘(If the writer of the 
Gospel were himself the other John of 
‘the Gospel history, it is perfectly natural 
that he should think of the Baptist, 
apart from himself, as John only”. 
Watkins says: ‘‘ The writer stood to 
him in the relation of disciple to teacher. 
To him he was the John.” Afterwards 
the disciple became the John.—Ver. 7. 
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otros 7AOev alg paptuplay ... & 
airov. ‘* The same (or, this man) came 
for witness,’ etc. ‘John’s mission is 
first set forth under its generic aspect: 
he came for witness; and then its 
specific object (tva papr. wepl tT. >.) and 
its final object (va mwavt. mot.) are de- 
fined co-ordinately,” Westcott. John 
was not to do a great work of his own 
but to point to another. All his ex- 
perience, zeal, and influence were to be 
spent in testifying to the true Light. 
This he was to do “that all might be- 
lieve through him”. The whole of this 
Gospel is a citing of witnesses, but 
John’s comes first and is of most import- 
ance. At first sight it might seem that 
his mission had failed. All did not 
believe. No; but all who did believe, 
speaking generally, believed through 
him. The first disciples won by Jesus 
were of John’s training; and through 
them belief has become general.—Ver. 
8. ovK Fv éxeivos... dwrds, the 
thought of the previous verse is here put 
in a negative form for the sake of 
emphasis; and with the same object 
ov« qv is made prominent that it may 
contrast with the tva paptrupyjcoy. He 
(or, that man) was not the light, but he 
appeared that he might bear witness 
regarding the light. Why say this of 
John? Was there any danger that he 
should be mistaken for the light ? Some 
did think he was the Christ. See vv. 19, 
20.—Ver. 9. Hv Td dds... els trav 
Kéopov. wv stands first in contrast 
to the ov« yy of ver. 8. The light was 
not ...: the light was... In this 
verse the light is also further contrasted 
with John. The Baptist was himself a 
light (ver. 35) but not 7d das 7d GAnOivdv. 
This designation occurs nine times in 
John, never in the Synoptists. It means 
that which corresponds to the ideal; 
true not as opposed to false, but to 
symbolical or imperfect. The light is 
further characterised as 6 dwrtifer wavra 
Gv@pwrov. This is the text on which 
the Quakers found for their doctrine that 
every man has a day of visitation and 
that to every man God gives sufficient 
grace. Barclay in his Apology says: 
“This place doth so clearly favour us 
that by some it is called ‘the Quakers’ 
text,’ for it doth evidently demonstrate 
our assertion’’. It was also much used 
by the Greek Fathers, who believed that 
the Logos guided the heathen in their 
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philosophical researches (see Justin’s 
Dial., ti., etc., and Clement, passim).— 
épxopevov has been variously construed, 
with @v@pwrov, with Td das, or with Fv. 
(1) The first construction is favoured by 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, the Vulgate, 
and A. V., “that was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world”; or with Meyer, ‘ the 
true light which lightens every man 
coming into the world was present” (qv 
= aderat). To the objection that épyop. 
. -. Kéopov is thus redundant, Meyer 
replies that there is such a thing as a 
solemn redundance, and that we have 
here an “epic fulness of words”. But the 
“‘epic fulness” is here out of place, 
emphasising wavta Gv@pwrov. Besides, 
in this Gospel, ‘‘ coming into the world” 
is not used of human birth, but of 
appearance in one’s place among men. 
And still further épxépevov of this verse 
is obviously in contrast with the év ro 
Kdopy qv of the next, and the subject of 
both clauses must be the same. (2) The 
second construction, with rd @@s, was 
advocated by Grotius (“valde mihi se 
probat expositio quae apud Cyrillum et 
Augustinum exstat, ut hoc épxdpevov 
referatur ad 1d as,” cf. iii. 19, xii. 46, 
xviii. 37), and has been adopted by Godet, 
who renders thus: “(That light) was 
the true light which lighteth every man, 
by coming (itself) into the world”. If 
this were John’s meaning, it is difficult 
to see why he did not insert otros as in 
the second verse or totro. (3) The third 
construction, with jv, has much to recom- 
mend it, and has been adopted by West- 
cott, Holtzmann, and others. The R. V. 
margin renders as if jv épxépevov were 
the periphrastic imperfect commonly 
used in N. T., ‘the true light which en- 
lighteneth every man was coming into 
the world,” i.e., at the time when the 
Baptist was witnessing, the true light 
was dawning on the world. Westcott, 
however, thinks it best to take it ‘more 
literally and yet more generally as 
describing a coming which was _pro- 
gressive, slowly accomplished, combined 
with a permanent being, so that both the 
verb (was) and the participle (coming) 
have their full force and do not forma 
periphrasis for an imperfect”. And 
he translates: ‘‘ There was the light, 
the true light which lighteth every man; 
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that light was, and yet more, that light 
was coming into the world ”’.—Ver, 10. 
év T@ Kdopy . . . odK éyvw. Vv. 10 and 
1r briefly summarise what happened 
when the Logos, the Light, came into 
the world. John has said: “ The Light 
was coming into the world”; take now 
a further step, év r@ kéopw jv, and let 
us see what happened. Primarily rejec- 
tion. The simplicity of the statement, 
the thrice repeated xéopos, and the con- 
necting of the clauses by a mere xal, 
deepens the pathos. The Logos is the 
subject, as is shown by both the second 
and the third clause, 

Westcott thinks that the action of the 
Light which has been comprehensively 
viewed in ver. 9 is in vv. 10, 11 divided 
into two parts. ‘‘ The first part (ver. 10) 
gathers up the facts and issues of the 
manifestation of the Light as immanent. 
The second part (ver. 11) contains an 
account of the special personal manifesta- 
tion of the Light to a chosen race.” 
That is possible; only the obvious ad- 
vance from the épyopevoy of ver. g to the 
jv of ver. ro is thus obscured. Certainly 
Westcott goes too far when he says: 
“It is impossible to refer these words 
simply to the historical presence of the 
Word in Jesus as witnessed to by the 
Baptist”. 

Ver. 11. els ra (Sta HAGev, “ He came 
to His own”. In the world of men was 
an inner circle which John calls 74 {81a, 
His own home. (For the meaning of 
wa tdra cf. xix. 27, xvi. 32, Acts xxi. 6, 
3 Macc. iv. 27-37, Esther v. 10, Polybius, 
Hist., ii. 57, 5.) Perhaps in this place 
‘His own property” might give the 
sense as accurately. Israel is certainly 
signified; the people and all their in- 
stitutions existed only for Him. (See 
Exod. xix. 5, Deut. vii. 6, ‘‘The Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a special 
people, a peculium, unto Himself" ; also 
Mt. xxi. 33.)—of {8u01, those of His own 
home (His intimates, cf. xiii. 1), those who 
belonged to Him, atrév od wapéAaBov 
‘*gave Him no reception”. The word 
is used of welcoming to a home, as in 
xiv. 3, waAw Epyopar kat rapadnpopas 
tpas mpos éuavrov. Even those whose 
whole history had been a training to 
know and receive Him rejected Him. 
It is not said of ‘‘ His own” that they 
did not “know” Him, but that they did 
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not receive Him. And in the parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen our Lord re- 
resents them as killing the heir not in 
ignorance but because they knew him. 
—Ver. 12. But not all rejected Him. 
Soou 82 Aafov . . . vopa airod. Sco, 
as many as, as if they were a countable 
number (Holtzmann), or, rather, suggest- 
ing the individuality of exceptional action 
on the part of those who received Him. 
—wxev airois, to them (resuming 
S00. by a common construction) He 
gave tfovciay, not equivalent to dvvaptes, 
the inward capacity, nor just equivalent 
to saying that He made them sons of 
God, but He gave them title, warrant, or 
authorisation, carrying with it all needed 
powers. Cf. v. 27, x. 18, xix. 10, Lk. 
ix. i., Mk. vi. 7, where éfovola includes 
and implies Svvapts.—rékva Geod 
yevéoGat, to become children of God. 
Weiss (Bibl. Theol., § 150) says: “To 
those who accept Him by faith Christ 
has given not sonship itself, but the 
power to become sons of God; the last 
and highest realisation of this ideal, a 
realisation for the present fathomless, 
lies only in the future consummation”. 
Rather, with Stevens, “to believe and 
to be begotten of God are two insepar- 
able aspects of the same event or 
process” (fohan, Theol., p. 251). John 
uses réxva rather than the Pauline viots 
@. @., because Paul’s view of sonship 
was governed by the Roman legal 
process of adopting a son who was not 
one’s own child: while John’s view is 
mystical and physical, the begetting ofa 
child by the communication of the very 
life of God (1 John, passim). This dis- 
tinction underlies the characteristic use 
of vids by the one writer and réxvov by the 
other (cf. Westcott, Epistles of St. ¥okn, 
p- 123). By the reception of Christ as 
the Incarnate Logos we are enabled to 
recognise God as our Father and to 
come into the closest possible relation to 
Him, Those who thus receive Him are 
further identified as rots morevovoty 
els 7d Svopa avrod, “ those who believe 
(believers, present participle) in His 
name”’.—movrevew cfs tia is the 
favourite construction with John, and 
emphasises the object on which the 
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faith rests. Here that object is 73 Svopa 
aivrod, the sum of all characteristic 
qualities which attach to the bearer of 
the name: ‘“quippe qui credant esse 
eum id ipsum, quod nomen declarat ”’ 
(Holtzmann). It is impossible to identify 
this “‘name” with the Logos, because 
Jesus never proclaimed Himself under 
this name. Other definite names, such 
as Son of God or Messiah, can here only 
be proleptic, and it is probably better to 
leave it indefinite, and understand it ina 
general sense of those who believed in 
the self-manifestation of Christ, and 
were characterised by that belief.—Ver. 
13. ot ovx df aipatwv ... éyevviOnoav. 
This first mention of téxva Geod suggests 
the need of further defining how these 
children of God are produced. The éx 
denotes the source of the relationship. 
First he negatives certain ordinary 
causes of birth, not so much because 
they could be supposed in connection 
with children of God (although thoughts 
of hereditary rights might arise in Jewish 
minds) as for the sake of emphasising 
by contrast the true source.—ov« é& 
cipdtrwv; that is, not by ordinary 
physical generation. atpa was com- 
monly used to denote descent; Acts 
xvii. 26, Odys. iv. 611, atparos els 
Gyd8o.0. This is rather a Greek than a 
Hebrew expression. The plural atpdrey 
has given rise to many conjectural ex- 
planations; and the idea currently re- 
ceived is that it suggests the constituent 
parts of which the blood is composed 
(Godet, Meyer). Westcott says: “ The 
use of the plural appears to emphasise 
the idea of the element out of which in 
various measures the body is formed”’. 
Both explanations are doubtful. The 
plural is used very commonly in the 
Sept., 2 Sam. xvi. 8, avip aipatav ov; 
Ps. xxv. 9, peta Gvdpov aindrev; 2 
Chron. xxiv. 25, etc.; and especially 
where much slaughter or grievous murder 
is spoken of. Cf. Eurip., [ph. in Taur., 
73- It occurs in connection with descent 
in Eurip., Jon., 693, GA\wv tpadels ef 
aiparey (Liicke), The reason of John’s 
preference for the plural in this place is 
not obvious; he may perhaps have 
wished to indicate that e@i/ family 
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histories and pedigrees were here of no 
account, no matter how many illustrious 
ancestors a man could reckon, no matter 
what bloods united to produce him.— 
ovSe ... dvSpos. The combination of 
these clauses by o¥8@ . . . o¥Se and not 
by otte . . . ovre excludes all interpre- 
tations which understand these two 
clauses as subdivisions of the foregoing. 
od8¢ adds negation to negation: otre 
divides a single negation into parts (see 
Winer, p. 612). ‘‘ Nor of the will of the 
flesh,” i.e., not as the result of sexual 
instinct; ‘‘nor of the will of a man,” 
i.e., not the product of human purpose 
(‘‘ Fortschritt von Stoff zum Naturtrieb 
und zum persdnlichen Thun,” Holtz- 
mann). Cf. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych., p. 
290, note E, Tr.—éAn’ éx Geod é-yevvn}- 
@noay. The source of regeneration 
positively stated. Human will is re- 
-pudiated as the source of the new birth, 
but as in physical birth the life of the 
child is at once manifested, so in spiritual 
birth the human will first manifests re- 
generation. In spiritual as in physical 
birth the origination is from without, 
not frorn ourselves; but just because 
our spiritual birth is spiritual the will 
must take its part in it. Nothing is 
spiritual into which the will does not 
enter. 

Vv. 14-18. The manifestation of the 
Logos defined as Incarnation.—Ver, 14. 
Kal 6 \éyos capt eyévero, “and the Word 
became flesh”. This is not a mere 
repetition. John has told us that the 
Logos came into the world, but now he 
emphasises the actual mode of His 
coming and the character of the revela- 
tion thus made, Kat ‘‘simply carrying 
forward the discourse” (Meyer) and 
now introducing the chief statement 
(Luthardt), It is this great statement to 
which the whole prologue has been 
directed; and accordingly he names 
again the great Being to whom he at 
first introduced us but whom he has not 
named since the first verse. As forcibly 
as possible does he put the contrast 
between the prior and the subsequent 
conditions, & Adyos waps éyévero; he 

does not even say &v@pwmos but odpé. 
He wishes both to emphasise the interval 
crossed, Adyos, odp§; and to direct 
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attention to the visibility of the mani- 
festation. Cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16, épavepdOy 
év oapxt; I John iv. 2, év capxt 
édndvOds; also Heb. ii. 14. ‘ Flesh 
expresses here human nature as a whole 
regarded under the aspect of its present 
corporal embodiment, including of 
necessity the ‘soul’ (xii. 27) and the 
‘spirit’ (xi. 33, xiii. 21) as belonging to 
the totality of man”? (Westcott). The 
copula is éyévero, and what precisely this 
word covers has been the problem of 
theology ever since the Gospel was 
written. The Logos did not become 
flesh in the sense that He was turned 
into flesh or ceased to be what He was 
before; as a boy who becomes a man 
ceases to be aboy. By his use of the 
word éxévwoev in connection with the 
incarnation Paul intimates that some- 
thing was left behind when human 
nature was assumed; but in any case 
this was not the Divine essence nor the 
personality. The virtue of the incarna- 
tion clearly consists in this, that the very 
Logos became man. The Logos, retain- 
ing His personal identity, “became” man 
so as to live aS man.—kal éoxyvocev 
éy piv, “and tabernacled among us”; 
not only appeared in the flesh for a brief 
space, manifesting Himself as a Being 
apart from men and superior to human 
conditions, but dwelt among us (“non 
tantum momento uno apparuisse, sed 
versatum esse inter homines,” Calvin). 
The “tent,” oxnvi, suggests no doubt 
temporary occupation, but not more 
temporary than human life. Cf. 2 Cor. 
vy. I, 2 Pet. i. 13. And both in classical 
and N.T. Greek oxnvodv had taken the 
meaning “ dwell,” whether for a long or 
a short time. Cf. Rev. vii. 15, xii. 12, 
and Raphel, Annot. in loc. From the use 
of the word in Xenophon to denote living 
together and eating together Brentius 
would interpret ina fuller sense: “ Filius 
ille Dei carne indutus, inter nos homines 
vixit, nobiscum locutus est, nobiscum 
convivatus est”. But the association in 
John’s mind was of course not military, 
but was rather with the Divine taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, when Jehovah 
pitched His tent among the shifting 
tents of His people, and shared even in 
their thirty-eight years of punishment. 
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Whether there is an allusion to the 
FINDW has been doubted, but it is 


probable. The Shekinah meant the 
token of God’s presence and glory, 
and among the later Jews at all events 
it was supposed to be present not only 
in the temple but with individuals. See 
Schoettgen in loc. and Weber, Die 
Lehren des Talmud, § 39. What the 
tabernacle had been, the dwelling of God 
in the midst of the people, the humanity 
of the Logos now was.—kal @cardpela 
ty Sébav abrov, we, among whom He 
lived, beheld by our own personal ob- 
servation the glory of the incarnate 
Logos. ‘‘Beheld,” neither, on the one 
hand, only by spiritual contemplation 
(Baur), nor, on the other, merely with the 
bodily eye, by which the glory could not be 
seen. This ‘beholding” John treasured 
as the wealth and joy of his life. The 
“glory ” they saw was not like the cloud 
or dazzling light in which God had 
manifested His glory in the ancient 
tabernacle. It was now a true ethical 
glory, a glory of personality and 
character, manifesting itself in human 
conditions. It is described as something 
unique, Séfav ds povoyevots rapa watpés, 
‘‘a glory as of an only begotten from a 
father ’.—@s introduces an illustrative 
comparison, as is indicated by the 
anarthrous povoyevovs. Holtzmann ex- 
pands thus: ‘* The impression which the 
glory made was of so specific a character 
that it could be taken for nothing less 
than such a glory as an only son has 
from a father, that is, as the only one of 
its kind; for besides the povoyevyjs a 
father has no other sons’. But the ex- 
pression is no doubt suggested by the 
immediately preceding statement that as 
many as received Christ were born of 
God. The glory of the Incarnate Logos, 
however, is unique, that of an only 
begotten. In the connection, therefore, 
the application of the relation of Father 
and Son to God and Christ is close at 
hand and obvious, although not explicitly 
made, ‘The thought centres in the 
abstract relation of Father and Son, 
though in the actual connection this 


abstract relation passes necessarily into 
the relation of the Son to the Father.” 
Westcott.—rapa matpds more naturally 
follows 8éfav than povoyevots. The 
glory proceeds from the Father and 
dwells in the only begotten wholly, as if 
there were no other children required to 
reflect some rays of the Divine glory. 
Accordingly He is wAjpys. With what 
is whypys to be construed? Erasmus 
thinks with *lwdvvns following. Codex 
Bezae reads a)xjpy and joins it to 86£av. 
Many interpreters consider it to be one 
of those slight irregularities such as 
occur in Mk. xii. 40 and Phil. iii. 19 and 
in the Apoc., and would unite it either 
with airod or povoyevots. But (pace 
Weiss) there is no good reason why we 
should not accept it as it stands and con- 
strue it in agreement with the nominative 
to éoxivece.—xapitos Kal dAnbelas. 
His glory consisted in the moral qualities 
that appeared in Him. What these 
qualities were will appear more readily 
from ver. 17.— Ver. 15. “lodvyys 
paptupet .. . wpatds pod Fv. At first 
sight this verse seems an irrelevant in- 
terpolation thrust in between the wAyjpys 
of ver. 14 and the wArjpopa of ver. 16. 
Euthymius gives the connection: et kat 
pH} eyo, yor, 80x Tioty tows afidmic- 
70S, GAAG pd épod 6 “lwdvvys paptupet 
wept ris Gedrytos atTovs “lwdvyns 
éxeivos od Td dvopa péya Kal weptBdnTov 
mapa mao. tots “lovdators. ‘ John 
witnesses and cries, saying otros jv év 
elmov. This was He of whom I said 
6 drlow pov épxdpevos,” etc. This testi- 
mony was given to Andrew and John, 
ver. 30 ; but when the previous “saying ”’ 
occurred we do not know, unless it be 
referred to the answer to the authorities, 
ver. 27. The meaning of the testimony 
will be considered in the next section of 
the Gospel, which is entitled ‘ The 
Testimony of John’’.—Ver. 16. 8tu é« 
Tov wANpdpatos . . . xaptTos, ‘‘ because 
out of His fulness have we all received”. 
The Srt does not continue the Baptist’s 
testimony, but refers to whyjpys in ver. 
14. In Col. ii. g Paul says that in 
Christ dwelleth all the wAyjpopa of the 
Godhead, meaning to repudiate the 
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1 Instead of the reading of the T.R., o povoyevns vios, several modern editors read 
povoyevys Geos. For the T.R. the authorities are AC®X and some other uncials; 
of versions the old Latin and the Vulgate, Curetonian Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopic; 
almost all the cursives and the great body of the Fathers—all the Latin Fathers after 
the fourth century. For povoyevys Qeos the uncials SBC*L and cursive 33; the 
Peshito and Harklean Syriac in margin, and the Memphitic; and of the Greek 
Fathers Clement of Alexandria, Valentinus in Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Basil, ete. 
These authorities and the text they witness to have been discussed by the late Dr. 
Hort in his Two Dissertations, and by Ezra Abbot in his Critical Essays, pp. 241-285. 
The MS. authority favours the reading @eos; while the versions and the Fathers 
weigh rather in the opposite scale. Internal evidence is on the whole in favour of 
the T.R. The reading @eog is rejected by Scrivener, Wordsworth, McLellan, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Godet, Liicke, Holtzmann, and Weizsacker. It should be 
noted, as brought out by Ezra Abbot, that the Arians were quite willing to call the 
Son o povoyevys Geos, because in their view this appellation happily distinguished 
Him from the Father who alone was God in the highest sense, unbegotten, un. 
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Gnostic idea that this pleroma was dis- 
tributed among many subordinate beings 
or zons. But what John has here in 
view is that the fulness of grace in 
Christ was communicable to men, By 
fipets waves he indicates himself and all 
other Christians. He had himself ex- 
perienced the reality of that grace with 
which Christ was filled and its inex- 
haustible character. For he adds kal 
xdpww dvrl xdpitos, “ grace upon grace”. 
Beza suggests the rendering: (‘ut 
quidam vir eruditus explicat,” he says): 
“Gratiam supra gratiam; pro quo 
eleganter dixeris, gratiam gratia cumu- 
latam,” but he does not himself adopt it. 
It is, however, adopted by almost all 
modern interpreters: so that ever and 
anon fresh grace appears over and above 
that already received. This rendering, 
as Meyer points out, is linguistically 
justified by Theognis, Sent., 344, avr’ 
&viav avias, sorrows upon sorrows; and 
it receives remarkable-illustration from 
the passage quoted by Wetstein from 
Philo, De Poster. Cain., where, speaking 
of grace, he says that God does not 
allow men to be sated with one grace, 
but gives érépas dvr’ éxeivev (the a 
Kal tpitas avTt rav Sevrépwv Kal de 
véas avr wadkatorépwy. Harnack (Hist. 
of Dogma, i., 76, E. Tr.) asks: ‘“ Where 
in the history of mankind can we find 
anything resembling this, that men who 
had eaten and drunk with their Master 
should glorify Him, not only as the 
Revealer of God, but as the Prince of 
Life, as the Redeemer and Judge of the 


world, as the living power of its existence, 
and that a choir of Jews and Gentiles, 
Greeks and barbarians, wise and foolish, 
should along with them immediately 
confess that out of the fulness of this one 
man they have received grace for grace?” 
—Ver. 17. St 6 vopog . : . éyévero. 
What is the connection? His state- 
ment that the Incarnate Logos was the 
inexhaustible supply of grace might seem 
to disparage Moses and the previous 
manifestations of God. He therefore 
explains. And he seems to have in view 
the same distinction between the old and 
the new that is so frequently emerging 
in the Pauline writings. Through Moses, 
here taken as representing the pre- 
Christian dispensation, was given the 
law, which made great demands but 
gave nothing, which was a true revela- 
tion of God’s will, and so far was good, 
but brought men no ability to become 
liker God. But through Jesus Christ 
(here for the first time named in the 
Gospel, because we are now fully on the 
ground of history) came grace and truth. 
In contrast to the inexorable demands 
of a law that brought no spiritual life, 
Jesus Christ brought “grace,” the un- 
earned favour of God. The Law said: 
Do this and live; Christ says: God 
gives you life, accept it. ‘ Truth” also 
was brought by Christ.—aA7@ea here 
means “reality” as opposed to the 
symbolism of the Law (ef. iv. 23). In 
the Law was a shadow of good things 
to come: in Christ we have the good 
things themselves. Several good critics 
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find a contrast between 260m and 
dyévero; the law being “given” for a 
special purpose, ‘grace and truth” 
“coming” in the natural course and as 
the issue of all that had gone before.— 
Ver. 18. OQedv ovdels Eédpaxev . 
é&nyjoaro. This statement, “God no 
one has ever seen,”’ is probably suggested 
by the words 814 “Invod Xpicrov. The 
reality and the grace of God we have 
seen through Jesus Christ, but why not 
directly? Because God, the Divine 
essence, the Godhead, no one has ever 
seen. No man has had immediate know- 
ledge of God: if we have knowledge of 
God it is through Christ. 

A further description is given of the 
Only Begotten intended to disclose His 
qualification for revealing the Father in 
the words 6 dv eis tov KéAmov TOU 
mwatpés. Meyer supposes that John is 
now expressing himself from his own 
present standing point, and is conceiving 
of Christ as in His state of exaltation, as 
having returned to the bosom of the 
Father. But in this case the description 
would not be relevant. John adds this 
designation to ground the revealing 
work which Christ accomplished while 
on earth (é&yyjoaro, aorist, referring to 
that work), to prove His qualification for 
it. It must therefore include His con- 
dition previous to incarnation. 6 dy is 
therefore a timeless present and els is 
used, asin Mk. xiii. 16, Acts viii. 40, etc., 
for év. els rdovxéArov, whether taken 
from friends reclining at a feast or from 
a father’s embrace, denotes perfect in- 
timacy. Thus qualified, éxetvos é&nyy- 
gato “‘ He” emphatic, He thus equipped, 
“has interpreted”? what? See viil. 32; 
or simply, as implied in the preceding 
negative clause, “God”. The Scholiast 
on Soph., Ajax, 320, says, é&yynous emt 
Oetwv, épunvela ert trav tuxdvTwv, Wet- 
stein. 

Ver. 19. With this verse begins the 
Gospel proper or historical narrative of 
the manifestation of the glory of the 
Incarnate Logos. 

Vv. 19-42. The witness of Fohn and 
its result.—Vv. 19-28. The witness of 
John to the deputation from Jerusalem, 
entitled airy éoriv .. . Aevelras. The 
witness or testimony of John is placed 
first, not only because it was that which 


ee 


influenced the evangelist himself, nor 
only because chronologically it came 
first, but because the Baptist was com- 
missioned to be the herald oi the 
Messiah. The Baptist’s testimony was 
of supreme value because of (x) his 
appointment to this function of identify- 
ing the Messiah, (2) his knowledge of 
Jesus, (3) his own holiness, (4) his dis- 
interestedness.—atrm, this which follows, 
is the testimony given on a_ special 
occasion éte awécretAay . . . Aeveiras, 
“‘when the Jews sent to him from Jeru- 
salem priests and Levites ”.—lovdaior 


[oAm , originally designating the 


tribes of Judah and Benjamin which 
formed the separate kingdom of Judah, 
but after the exile denoting all Israelites. 
In this Gospel it is used with a hostile 
implication as the designation of the 
“entire theocratic community as summed 
up in its official heads and as historically 
fixed in an attitude of hostility to 
Christ” (Whitelaw). Here “ the Jews” 
probably indicates the Sanhedrim, com- 
posed of priests, presbyters, and scribes. 
—tlepets kal Aevelras, the higher and 
lower order of temple officials (Holtz- 
mann). Why were not scribes sent? 
Possibly because John’s father was him- 
self a priest. The priests were for the 
most part Sadducees, but John tells us 
this deputation was strong in Pharisees 
(ver. 24), Lampe says: ‘‘ Custodibus 
Templi incumbebat, Dominum Templi, 
cujus adventum exspectabant, nosse”’. 
They were sent tva épwrjcwow avrév, 
“that they might interrogate him,” not 
captiously but for the sake of informa- 
tion. Lk. tells us (iii. 15) that the people 
were on the tiptoe of expectation, and 
were discussing whether John were not 
the Christ ; so it was time the Sanhedrim 
should make the inquiry. ‘‘ The judg- 
ment of the case of a false prophet is 
specially named in the Mishna as belong- 
ing to the council of the Seventy One” 
(Watkins). ‘ This incident gives a deep 
insight into the extraordinary religious 
life of the Jews—their unusual combina- 
tion of conservatism with progressive 
thought” (Reynolds’ ¥ohn the Baptist, 
p- 365).—20 tls el, “ Who art thou?” 
Not, what is your name, or birth, but, 
what personage do you claim to be, 
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21. Kai ijpdtncay adrév, “Ti ofy, ““HXtas ef d Mal.iv.s. 
“°° mpodytys et ot; ” 
22. Efrov! ody adtd, “Tis et; 


Kate Deut. 
Bon - xviii. 18 
iva * dmrdKpLowy f xix. 9. Job 


23. "Ebn, XXXili. 3. 


“<8 °Ey® ‘wv Bodytos év TH épjpw, EdOdvare Thy 68dy Kuplou’’g¢ Is sig, 


1T.R. in SAC®L; exway in BC*D, 


what place in the community do you 
aspire to?—with an implied reference to 
a possible claim on John’s part to be 
the Christ. This appears from John’s 
answer, apoddyyoev Kal ovK Apvicato 
kai ®poddynoev. Schoettgen says the 
form of the sentence is ‘‘ judaico more,” 
citing ‘‘ Jethro confessus, et non mentitus 
est”. Cf. Rom. ix. 1 and 1 Tim. ii. 7. 
The iteration serves here to bring out 
the earnestness, almost horror, with 
which John disclaimed the ascription to 
him of such an honour. His high con- 
ception of the office emphasises his 
acknowledgment of Jesus.—8vt, here, as 
commonly, ‘‘recitative,” serving the 
purpose of our inverted commas or 
marks of quotation.—éy® ov« eipi 6 
“Xpuords, the reading adopted by Tisch. 
and W.H., bringing the emphasis on 
the “I”, “J am not the Christ,” but 
another is. The T.R. ov« cipi éyo 6 
Xpiords, by bringing the éyo and 6 
Xpiords together, accentuates the in- 
congruity and the Baptist’s surprise at 
being mistaken for the Christ. This 
straightforward denial evokes another 
question (ver. 21), rt otvs; which Weiss 
renders, ‘“‘ What then art thou?” Better 
“‘ what then ?” “ what then is the case ?”’ 

uid ergo, quid igitur >—Hdelas et ov 
f not the Christ Himself, the next 
possibility was that he was the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, according to Mal. 
iv. 5, ‘Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord”. 
{Among the Fathers there seems to have 
been a belief that Elias would appear 
before the second Advent. Thus 
Tertullian (De anima, 50) says: ‘“‘ Trans- 
latus est Enoch et Elias, nec mors eorum 
reperta est, dilata scilicet. Caeterum 


morituri reservantur, ut Antichristum 
sanguine suo exstinguant.” Other 
references in Lampe.] But to this 


question also John answers ov« ely, 
because the Jews expected Elias in 
person, so that although our Lord spoke 
‘of the Baptist as Elias (Mt. xvii. 10-13), 
John could not admit that identity with- 
eut misleading them. If people need 


to question a great spiritual personality, 
replies in their own language will often 
mislead them. Another alternative pre- 
sented itself: 6 mpodyrys el ov; ‘art 
thou the prophet?” vis., the prophet 
promised in Deut. xviii. 15, ‘‘ The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, like unto me”. 
Allusion is made to this prophet in four 
places in this Gospel, the present verse 
and ver. 25 of this chapter; also in vi. 
14 and vii. 40. That the Jews did not 
see in this prophet the Messiah would 
appear from the present verse, and also 
from vii. 40: ‘“ Some said, Of a truth this 
is the prophet ; others said, This is the 
Christ”. The Jews looked for “a faith- 
ful prophet’ (1 Macc. xiv. 41) who was 
to terminate the prophetic period and 
usher in the Messianic reign, But after 
Peter, as recorded in Acts iii. 22, applied 
the prophecy of Deut. to Christ, the 
Christian Church adopted this interpre- 
tation. The use of the prophecy by 
Christ Himself justified this. But the 
different interpretations thus introduced 
gave rise to some confusion, and as Light- 
foot points out, none but a Jew contem- 
orary with Christ could so clearly have 
eld the distinction between the two in- 
terpretations. (See Deane’s Pseudepig., p. 
121; Wendt’s Teaching of Fesus, elt. 
i, 67; and on the relation of ‘‘the 
prophet”’ to Jeremiah, see Weber, p. 339.) 
To this question also John answered 
“No”; “quia Prophetis omnibus erat 
praestantior” (Lampe). This negation 
is explained by the affirmation of ver. 23. 
Thus baffled in all their suggestions the 
deputies ask John to give them some 
positive account of himself, that they 
might not go back to those who sent 
them without having accomplished the 
object of their mission. To this second 
mig els th Ayers wept weavTod ; (ver. 23) 
he replies in words made familiar by the 
Synoptists, éyo wv} Bodvros év TH 
éofpo ... 6 mpodyrns; John applies 
to himself the words of Is. xl, 3, blending 
the two clauses éro.sdoare Thy oddv 
Kuptov and ed@elas woetre tas tpiBous 
Tov Qc0v tpay into one; ebOivate Tiy 
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656v Kupiov. By appropriating this pro- 
phetic description John identifies himself 
as the immediate precursor of the 
Messiah; and probably also hints that 
he himself is no personage worthy that 
inquiry should terminate on him, but 
only a voice. [Heracleon neatly graduates 
revelation, saying that the Saviour is 6 
Adyos, John is @wvy, the whole pro- 
phetic order jxos, a mere noise; for 
which he is with some justice rebuked 
by Origen.] ‘The desert,” a pathless, 
fruitless waste fitly symbolises the 
spiritual condition of the Messiah’s 
people. For the coming of their King 
preparation must be made, especially by 
such repentance as John preached. ‘If 
Israel repent but for one day, the Messiah 
will come.” Cf. Weber, p. 334.—Ver. 
24. Kal Gweorahpévo. joav ék Toy 
Papicaiwy. This gives us the meaning 
‘ And they had been sent from,” which 
is not so congruous with the context as 
‘*And they who were sent were of the 
Pharisees’; because apparently this 
clause was inserted to explain the follow- 
ing question (ver. 25): rl ovv Bamrifers 
- «+ 6 wpodyrys Founding on Zech. 
xiii. 1, ‘(In that day there shall be a 
fountain opened for sin and for unclean- 
mess,” and on Ezek. xxxvi. 25, ‘then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you,” 
they expected a general purification 
before the coming of the Messiah. Hence 
their question. If John was not the 
Messiah, nor the prophet, nor Elias in 
close connection with the Messiah, why 
did he baptise? Lightfoot (Hor. Heb., 
p. 965) quotes from Kiddushin “ Elias 
venit ad immundos distinguendum et ad 
purificandum”. See also Ammonius and 
Beza quoted in Lampe. In reply to 
this objection of the Pharisees (ver. 26) 
John says: éy® Bamtifw ... Tov 
Urodiparos, “I for my part baptise with 
water”; the emphatic ‘1’ leading us 


to expect mention of another with whom 
a contrast is drawn. This contrast is 
further signified by the mention of the 
element of the baptism, év t8arTt; a 
merely symbolic element, but also the 
element by baptism in which preparation 
for the Messiah was to be made. And 
John’s administration of this precursory 
baptism is justified by the fact he im- 
mediately states, pécos tpav otrjxet dy 
tpeis ov« otSare. Had they been aware 
of this presence (tpets emphatic) as John 
was aware of it, they could not have 
challenged the baptism of John, because 
it was the divinely appointed prepara- 
tion for the Messiah’s advent. This 
scarcely amounts to what Lampe calls 
it, ‘‘nova  exprobratio ignorantiae 
Pharisaeorum” (Is. xlii. 19, xxix. 14), 
because as yet they had had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Christ.—péoos 
tpov. There is no reason why the 
words should not be taken strictly. So 
Euthymius, qv yap 6 Xpiords dva- 
BEeLLyHevos TOTE TH AaG.—dTicw pov 
épxopevos, denoting the immediate 
arrival of the Messiah and John’s close 
connection with Him. He is further 
described relatively to John as incon- 
ceivably exalted above him, ob ov« eipl 
. «. twodiparos. The grammatical 
form admitting both the relative and pers. 
pronoun is Hebraistic. adéios tva also 
stands instead of the classical construc- 
tion with the infinitive. Talmudists 
quote the saying: ‘ Every service which 
aservant will perform for his master, a 
disciple will do for his Rabbi, except 
loosing his sandal thong”.—Ver. 28. 
Travta év Bynfavig ... Barrifwv. The 
place is mentioned on account of the im- 
portance of the testimony thus borne to 
Jesus, and because the evangelist him- 
self in all probability was present and it 
was natural to him to name it. But 
where was it? There is no doubt that 
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abtov, Kal héye, “Ide 6 


the reading Bnfavlg is to be preferred. 
The addition wépav tov ‘lopSavou con- 
firms this reading ; as the existence of 
Bethany near Jerusalem rendered the 
distinguishing designation necessary. 


Bethany = FJ5$¥ FD meaning “boat- 
house,” and Bethabara having the same 
meaning [Tay a ferry boat] is it not 


possible that the same place may have 
been called by both names indifferently ? 
Henderson (Palestine, p. 154) suggests 
that possibly the explanation of the 
doubtful reading is that the place referred 
to is Bethabara which led over into 
Bethania, that is, Bashan. Similarly 
Conder (Handbook, p. 320) says Bethania 
beyond Jordan is evidently the province 
of Batanea, and the ford Abarah now 
discovered leads into Batanea. At this 
place “John was, baptising,”’ rather 
than “ John was baptising ”’. 

~ Vv. 29-34. The witness of fohn based 
on the sign at the baptism of Fesus.— 
Ver. 29. Tq éwavptoy, the first instance 
‘of John’s accurate definition of time. 
Cf. 35, 43, ii. 1. The deputation had 
withdrawn, but the usual crowd attracted 
by John would be present. ‘‘ The in- 
quiries made from Jerusalem would 
naturally create fresh expectation among 
John’s disciples. At this crisis,” etc. 
(Westcott).—Brdret tov “Incotv épxd- 
pevov mpds avrévy. Jesus had quite 
recently returned from the retirement 
in the wilderness, and naturally sought 
John’s company. Around John He is 
more likely to find receptive spirits than 
elsewhere. And it gave His herald an 
opportunity to proclaim Him, te 6 
dpvds Tov Oeod 6 atpwv Thy apaprtiav 
rou kéopov. The article indicates that a 
person who could thus be designated had 
been expected; or it may merely be 
introductory to the further definition of 
the succeeding clause.—rotd Qeov, pro- 
vided by God; cf. ‘‘ bread of God,” vi. 
33; also Rom. viii. 32. It is impossible 
to suppose with the author of Ecce Homo 
that by this title “the lamb of God” the 
Baptist merely meant to designate Jesus 
as a man “full of gentleness who could 
patiently bear the ills to which He would 
be subjected” (cf. Aristoph., Paz, 935). 
The second clause forbids this interpre- 
tation. He isa lamb atpwv Thy Gpaptiav, 


XGpvds tod Ceod, 6 aipwy thy dpaprtiay | rez 


. I Cor, 


eb. i. 3. 
1Jo.ii.a. 1 Pet. i. 19. 


and there is only one way in which a 
lamb can take away sin, and that is by 
sacrifice. The expression might suggest 
the picture of the suffering servant of 
the Lord in Is, liii., ‘led as a lamb to 
the slaughter,” but unless the Baptist 
had previously been speaking of this 
part of Scripture, it is doubtful whether 
those who heard him speak would think 
of it. In Isaiah it is as a symbol of 
patient endurance the lamb is introduced; 
here it is as the symbol of sacrifice. It 
is needless to discuss whether the paschal 
lamb or the lamb of daily sacrifice was 
in the Baptist’s thoughts. He used “the 
lamb”? as the symbol of sacrifice in 
general. Here, he says, is the reality 
of which all animal sacrifice was the 
symbol.—6 atpwv, the present participle, 
indicating the chief characteristic of the 
lamb. aipw has three meanings: (1) to 
raise or lift up, John viii. 59, jpav 
AlBovs; (2) to bear or carry, Mt. xvi. 24, 
dpdtw Tov otavpdv aitov; (3) to re- 
move or take away, John xx. 1, of the 
stone 7ppévov from the sepulchre; and 
1 John iii. 5, tva ras Gpuaptias apy, that 
He might take away sins. In the LXX 
dépewv, not aipew, is regularly used to 
express the ‘bearing’ of sin (see 
Leviticus, passim). In x1 Sam. xv. 25 
Saul beseeches Samuel in the words 
&pov 7d Gpaprnpd pov, which obviously 
means “remove” (not “bear”’) my 
sin. Soin 1 Sam. xxv. 28. But a lamb 
can remove sin only by sacrificially 
bearing it, so that here atpew includes 
and implies épew.v.—rov xéopou, cf. I 
John ii. 2, abrés thacpds tort . . . wept 
dAov ToU Kécpov, and especially Philo’s 
assertion quoted by Wetstein that some 
sacrifices were taép Garavros év0pdmrwv 
yévous. 

In this verse Holtzmann finds two 
marks of late date. (1) The Baptist was 
markedly a man of his own people, 
whose eye never ranged beyond a Jewish 
horizon; yet here he is represented as 
from the first perceiving that the work of 
Jesus was valid for all men. And (2) 
the allusion to the sacrificial efficacy of 
Christ’s death could not have been made 
till after that event. Strauss stated this 
difficulty with his usual lucidity. “So 
foreign to the current opinion at least 
was this notion of the Messiah that the 
disciples of Jesus, during the whole 
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period of their intercourse with Him, 
could not reconcile themselves to it; 
and when His death had actually taken 
place their trust in Him as the Messiah 
was utterly confounded.” Yet Strauss 
himself admits that ‘‘a penetrating mind 
like that of the Baptist might, even 
before the death of Jesus, gather from 
the O.T. phrases and types the notion 
of a suffering Messiah, and that his 
obscure hints on the subject might not 
be comprehended by his disciples and 
contemporaries”. The solution is pro- 
bably to be found in the intercourse of 
John with Jesus, and especially after 
His return from the Temptation. These 
men must have talked long and earnestly 
on the work of the Messiah; and even 
though after his imprisonment John 
seems to have had other thoughts about 
the Messiah, that is not inconsistent 
with his making this statement under 
the direct influence of Jesus. We must 
also consider that John’s own relation 
to the Messianic King must have greatly 
stimulated his thought; and his desire 
to respond to the cravings he stirred in 
the people must have led him to consider 
what the Messiah must be and do. 

Ver. 30. otros ... mpardés pov jy. 
Pointing to Jesus he identifies Him with 
the person of whom he had previously 
said dmiow pod, etc. Cf. ver. 15. “ After 
me comes a man who is before me 
because He was before me.” The A.V. 
“which is before me” is preferable 
though not so literal as the R.V. ‘which 
is become before me”. The words mean: 
“Subsequent to me in point of time 
comes a man who has gained a place in 
advance of me, because He was eternally 
prior to me”.—émlow pov épxerat refers 
rather to space than to time, “ after me,” 
but with the notion of immediacy, close 
behind, following upon. As certainly, 
eum poodév pov yéyovev refers to position 
or dignity; He has come to be in front of 
me, or ahead of me. So used sometimes 
in classic writers; as épmrpo08. rod Sixalov, 
preferred before justice. Dem., 1297, 26. 


ON’ iva pavepwhh 7G “lopatdA, Sad 
32. Kal épaptipyoev 


Cp. 2 Thess. ii. 1, and 2 Cor. i. 8. This use common 
Cp. Holden’s note in Plutarch, Demosth., p. 181. 


—ir. mpdtés pov fy, assigning the 
ground of this advanced position of 
Jesus: He was before me. For wpatés 
pov see chap. xv. 18, “If the world 
hateth you, ye know rt épé apdtov 
dpov peplonkey,” and Justin Martyr, 
1 Apol., 12. It is difficult to escape the 
impression that something more is meant 
than apdétepos would have conveyed, 
some more absolute priority. As of 
Wp@To. otpatrov are the chief men or 
leaders, it might be supposed that John 
meant to say that Christ was his 
supreme, in virtue of whom he himself 
lived and worked. But it is more probable 
he meant to affirm the pre-existence of 
the Messiah, a thought which may have 
been derived from the Apocalyptic books 
(see Deane’s Pseud. and Drummond’s 
Fewish Mess.).—Ver. 31. Kayo ov« 
Sew avrdy, i.e., I did not know Him to 
be the Messiah. Mt. iii. 14 shows that 
John knew Jesus as aman. This mean- 
ing is also determined by the clause 
added: AN’ tva .. . évtSare Barrifov. 
The object of the Baptist’s mission was 
the manifestation of the Christ, It was 
the Baptist’s preaching and the religious 
movement it initiated which summoned 
Jesus into public life. He alone could 
satisfy the cravings quickened by the 
Baptist. And it was at the baptism of 
Jesus, undergone in sympathy with the 
sinful people and as one with them, that 
the Spirit of the Messiah was fully im- 
parted to Him and He was recognised 
as the Messiah. How John himself 
became convinced that Jesus was the 
Messiah he explains to the people, wv. 
32-4.—Ver. 32. reBéaparrd wvetpa ... 
ém’ airdv. “I have seen the Spirit 
coming down like a dove out of heaven, 
and it remained upon Him,” “JT have 
seen, perfect, in reference to the sign 
divinely intimated to him, in the abiding 
fulfilment of which he now stood.” 
Alford, e@éapat is used (as in ver. 14) 
in its sense of seeing with intelligence, 
with mental or spiritual observation and 
inference (cf. Aristoph., Clouds, 363, 
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34. Kaye édpaxa, 
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‘Have you ever seen it rain without 
clouds?*”). In what sense did the 
Baptist “see” the Spirit descending ? 
Origen distinctly declared that these 
words olkovoplas tpdrw yéypamrat ox 
toropixiy Siyynow exovra GAG Sewplav 
vontyy, ii. 239. The os wepiorepav ef 
ovpavod does not necessarily involve that 
an actual dove was visible. It was not the 
dove which was to be the sign ; but, as 
the Baptist affirms in ver. 33, the descent 
and abiding of the Spirit. John was 
scarcely the type of man who would be 
determined in an important course of 
action by the appearance of a bird. 
What he saw was the Spirit descending. 
This he can best have seen in the de- 
meanour of Jesus, in His lowliness and 
sympathy and holiness, all of which 
came to their perfect bloom at and in 
His baptism. It was the possession of 
this spirit by Jesus that convinced John 
that He could baptise with the Holy 
Spirit. That this conviction came to 
him at the baptism of Christ with a clear- 
ness and firmness which authenticated 
it as divine is guaranteed by the words 
of this verse. It was as plain to him 
that Jesus was possessed by the Spirit 
_ as if he had seen the Spirit in a visible 
shape alighting upon Him. Toa mind 
absorbed in this one idea it may have 
actually seemed as if he saw it with his 
bodily eyes. Ambrose, De Sacram.,i., 5, 
“ Spiritus autem sanctus non in veritate 
columbae, sed in specie columbae 
descendit de coelo”. The dove was in 
the East a sacred bird, and the brooding 
dove was symbolic of the quickening 
warmth of nature. In Jewish writings 
the Spirit hovering over the primeval 
waters is expressly compared to a dove: 
“Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas, 
sicut columba, quae fertur super pullos 
suos nec tangit illos”. Cf. also Noah’s 
dove as symbol of the new creation. 
(See Suicer, s.v., arepiorepa, and Strauss, 
i., 362.) Such a symbol of the S irit 
would scarcely have been imagined by 
the Baptist, who was all for stern and 
violent methods.—Ver. 33. Kady ovK 
fide ... éxcivds pou elev. Because 
of the importance of the identification of 
the Messiah the Baptist reiterates that 


his proclamation of Jesus was not a 
private idea for which he alone was 
responsible, On the contrary, He who 
had sent him to baptise had given him 
this sign by which to recognise the 
Christ.—éq” 6v ay t8ys .. . mvevpare 
Gylw. Lk. (iii. 16) adds kat wvpl, which 
occasions the well-known utterance in 
Ecce Homo: “ Baptism means cleansing, 
and fire means warmth. How can 
warmth cleanse? The answer is that 
moral warmth does cleanse. No heart is 
pure that is not passionate; no virtue is 
safe that is not enthusiastic. And such 
an enthusiastic virtue Christ was to in- 
troduce.” In affirming that the Christ 
baptises with the Holy Spirit, and that 
this is what distinguishes the Christ, the 
Baptist steps on to grouud where his 
affirmations can be tested by experience. 
This is the fundamental article of the 
Christian creed. Has Christ power to 
make men holy? History gives the 
answer. The essence of the Holy Spirit 
is communication: Jesus being the 
Christ, the anointed with the Spirit, must 
communicate it.—Ver. 34. kayo édpaka 
. 2+ 6 vids Tov Oeov. ‘And I have 
seen and have testified that this is the 
Son of God.” The Synoptists tell us 
that a voice was heard at the baptism 
declaring “this is my beloved Son”; 
and in the Temptation Satan uses the 
title. Nathanael at the very beginning 
of the ministry, and the demoniacs very 
little later, use the same designation. 
This was in a rigidly monotheistic com- 
munity and in a community in which the 
same title had been applied to the king, 
to designate a certain alliance and close 
relation between the human representa- 
tive and the Divine Sovereign, Whether 
the Baptist in his peculiar circumstances 
had begun to suspect that a fuller mean- 
ing attached to the title, we do not know. 
Unquestionably the Baptist must have 
found his ideas of the Messianic office 
expanding under the influence of inter- 
course with Jesus, and must more than 
ever have seen that this was a unique 
title setting Jesus apart from all other 
men. The basis of the application of 
the title to the Messiah is to be found in 
2 Sam. vii. 14, “1 will be to hima Father 
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and he will be to me a Son”, In the 
second and eighty-ninth Psalms the term 
is seen passing into a Messianic sense, 
and that it should appear in the N.T. as 
a title of the Messiah is inevitable. 

Vv. 35-42. 
his disciples and ae self-manifestation 
of Fesus as the Christ. Bengel entitles 
the section, vv. 35-52, ‘‘ primae origines 
Ecclesiae Christianae”; but from the 
evangelist’s point of view it is rather the 
blending of the witness of John with the 
self-manifestation of Jesus. His kingly 
lordship over men He reveals (1) by 
making Himself accessible to inquirers: 
Andrew and John; (2) by giving a new 
name, implying new character: Simon 
becomes Peter; (3) by summoning men 
to follow Him: Philip; (4) by interpret- 
ing and satisfying men’s deepest desires 
and aspirations: Nathanael.—Ver. 35. 
Ti éwavptov .. . atrod Sto. On the 
morrow John was again standing 
(toryKer, pluperfect with force of im- 
perfect) and two of his disciples. [Holtz- 
mann uses this close riveting of day to 
day as an argument against the historicity 
of this part of the Gospel. He says that 
ne room is left for the temptation 
between the baptism and the marriage 
in Cana. But these repeated ‘‘ morrows’”’ 
take us back, not to the baptism, which 
is nowhere in this Gospel directly 
narrated, but to the Baptist’s conversa- 
tion with the deputation from Jerusalem, 
in which it is implied that already the 
baptism of Jesus was past; how long 
past this Gospel does not state, but, quite 
as easily as not, six weeks may be in- 
serted between the baptism of Jesus and 
the deputation.}—madw looks back to 
ver. 29. Thenno results followed John’s 
testimony: now results follow. Two of 
his disciples stood with him, Andrew 
(ver. 41) and probably John.—Ver. 36. 
The Baptist, uBrAdpas 7O *Inood, having 
gazed at, or contemplated (see Mt. vi. 
26, éuBrépare els Tra werewd, and 
especially Mk. xiv. 67, nat iSo0tca tov 
Flérpov . . . éuBAdaoa) Jesus as He 
walked, evidently not towards John as 
on the previous day, but away from him. 
—héyer “Se 6 duvds Tod Oe0d without the 
added clause of ver. 29.—Ver. 27. nal 


Witness of Fohn to two of 


fkovvay ...7 ‘Incov. “And the 
two disciples heard him speaking ”— 
possibly implying that the day before 
they had not heard him—‘and they 
followed Jesus”; the Baptist does not 
bid them follow, but they feel that 
attraction which so often since has been 
felt.—Ver. 38. orpadets 52... rh 
{nreire; Jesus, hearing their steps 
behind Him, turns. To all who follow 
He gives their opportunity. Having 
turned and perceived that they were 
following Him, He asks ri {nreire; the 
obvious first inquiry, but perhaps with a 
breath in it of that Fan which the Baptist 
had warned them to expect in the 
Messiah; as if, Are you seeking what 
I can give? They reply ‘PaBBel... 
pévets; Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) tells us 
that “Rabbi” was a new title which had 
not been used long before the Christian 
era, and possibly arose during the 
rivalries of the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The word means “ my great- 
ness”. Cf. His Majesty, etc., and for 
the absorption of the pronoun ef. 
monsieur or madame. See Lampe. As 
it occurs here for the first time John 
translates it, and renders by 8:8doKade, 
Teacher; so that as yet they were scarcely 
prepared to give Him the greater title, 
Lord, or Messiah. Unready with ar. 
answer to His question they put another 
which may stand for an answer, wov 
Hévetss where are you staying, where 
are you dwelling? So used in N.T., 
Lk, xix. 5, and in later Greek, Polybius, 
30, 4, Io, and 34, 9, 9, of dwelling fora 
short time in a place; not so much im- 
plying, as Holtzmann suggests, that 
they wished to go to His lodging that 
they might have more uninterrupted 
talk with Him; for that scarcely fits 
Oriental habits; but rather implying 
that they were shy of prolonging inter- 
course and wished to know where they 
might find Him another time. From 
this unsatisfactory issue they are saved 
by His frank invitation (ver. 40) Epxeode 
kal derGe. “Come and ye shall see.” 
Use the opportunity you now have. 
Christ’s door is ever on the latch; He is 
always accessible.—f\Oavy ody... os 
Sexdrn. The two men remained in con- 
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versation with Jesus during the remainder 
of the day [but Grotius gives the sense 
as “ibidem pernoctarunt, quia jam 
serum erat’’], a day so memorable to 
John that he recalls the very hour when 
they first approached Jesus, four o’clock 
in the afternoon. It seems that at this 
time throughout the Greco-Roman 
world one system of reckoning the hours 
prevailed. There is indisputable evidence 
that while the Romans calculated their 
civil day, by which leases and contracts 
were dated, as extending from midnight 
to midnight, the hours of each day were 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset, Thus 
on the Roman sun-dials noon is marked 
VI. (see Becker’s Gallus, p. 319). 
Martial’s description of the manner in 
which each hour was spent (Ef., iv., 8) 
leads to the same couclusion ; and for 
proof that no different method was 
followed in the provinces, see Prof. 
Ramsay’s paper ‘On the Sixth Hour” 
in the Expositor, 1893. Cf. also paper 
by Mr. Cross in Classical Review, June, 
1891.—Ver. 41. fv ’Avipéas .- . Zipwvos. 
One of the two who thus first followed 
Christ was Andrew, known not so much 
in his own name as being the brother of 
Simon-—Mérpov is here proleptic. We 
are left to infer that the other disciple 
was the evangelist.—Ver. 42. etpioxer 
ottos wparos. If with T. R. and Tischen- 
dorf we read wpatos, the meaning is 
that Andrew, before Fohn, found his 
brother ; if with W.H. we read ap@rov 
the meaning is that before Andrew did 
anything else, and perhaps especially 
before the other men afterwards named 
were called, he first of all finds his own 
brother. Reading mpartov, we cannot 

ather that John went in search also of 

is brother, and as there is no mention 
of him at this time the probability is that 


Here only 
in John. 

8 times im 
Paul. 


2 T.R. in AB’, etc.; lwavov in NB*L 33. 


he was not at hand. wp@rov is the note 
of warning that this was but the begin- 
ning of a series of calls.—evpyjxapev Tov 
Meootay. ‘We have found,” perhaps, 
as Weiss suggests, with reference to the 
expectations produced by the Baptist’s 
teaching. The result of their conversa- 
tion with Jesus is summed up in these 
words, They were now convinced that 
He was the Christ. In Jewish lips ‘we 
have found the Messiah” was the most 
comprehensive of all Eurekas. That 
John gives the actual words, though he 
has immediately to translate one of them 
for his Greek readers, is not without 
significance in regard to his accuracy in 
reporting.—Ver. 43. Kal tjyayev avrov 
arpos Tov ‘Incotv. He was not content 
to allow his report to work in his 
brother’s mind, but induced him there 
and then, though probably on the follow- 
ing day, as now it must have been late, 
to go to Jesus,—épPrdwas . . . Mérpos. 
Jesus may have known Simon previously, 
or may have been told his name by 
Andrew. ‘‘Thou art Simon, Jonah’s 
son, or better, John’s son. Thou shalt 
be called Kephas.”’ This name, Kephas 
or Peter, stone or mass of rock, Simon 
did receive at Caesarea Philippi on his 
confession of Jesus as the Christ (Mt. xvi. 
17, 18); a confession prompted not by 
‘flesh and blood,” that is, by his brother’s 
experience, but by his own inwrought 
and home-grown conviction. The reason 
of this utterance to Simon is understood 
when it is considered that the name 
he as yet bore, Simon Barjona, was 
identified with a character full of im- 
pulsiveness ; which might well lead him 
to suppose he would only bring mischief 
to the Messiah’s kingdom. But, says 
Christ, thou shalt be called Rock. Those 
who enter Christ’s kingdom believing in 
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Him receive a character fitting them to 
be of service. 

Vv. 44-52. Further manifestations 
of Fesus as Messiah—Vv. 44. tH 
éwavptov ... FadttXafay. “The day 
following He would go forth,’’ that is, 
from the other side of Jordan, into 
Galilee, probably to His own home.— 
wat evploxet Piduroy, “and He finds,” 
“lights upon,” Philip (cf. vi. 5, xii. 21, 
xiv. 3). To him He utters the summons, 
Gkodovler pot, which can hardly have 
the simple sense, ‘‘ accompany me,”’ but 
must be taken as the ordinary call to 
discipleship (Lk. ix. 59, Mt. xix. 21, etc.). 
—Ver. 45. Fv 8 6&6 fdurmos... 
Mérpov. This is inserted to explain how 
Jesus happened to meet Philip: he was 
going home also; and to explain how 
Philip’s mind had been prepared by con- 
versation with Andrew and Peter. The 
exact position of Bethsaida is doubtful. 
There was a town or village of this name 
Fisher-Home) on the east bank of 
None slightly above its fall into the 
Sea of Galilee. This place was rebuilt 
by Philip and named Julias, in honour of 
the daughter of Augustus. Many good 
authorities think that this was the only 
Bethsaida (see Dr. G. A. Smith’s Hist. 
Geog. of Palestine, p. 457). Others, 
however, are of opinion that the manner 
in which Bethsaida, here and in xii. 21, is 
named with an added note of distinction, 
“the city of Andrew,” “of Galilee,” 
requires us to postulate two Bethsaidas. 
This is further confirmed by the move- 
ments recorded in vi. 16-22. Cf. Mk. 
vi. 4". Those who accept two Bethsaidas 
tocate the one which is here mentioned 
either opposite Bethsaida Julias andas a 
kind of suburb of it or farther south at 
Ain Tabigha (see Rob Roy on the 
Fordan, 342-392).—Ver. 46. evploner 
. +. Nafapér. Philip in turn finds 
Nathanael, probably on the road from 
the Bethany ford homewards. Nathanael 
is probably the same person as is spoken 
of in the Synoptical Gospels as Bar- 
tholomew, i.e. Bar Tolmai, son oi 
Ptolemy. This is usually inferred from 
the following: (1) Both here and in 
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chap. xxi. 2 he is classed with apostles ; 
(2) in the lists of apostles given in the 
Synoptical Gospels Bartholomew is 
coupled with Philip ; (3) while Nathanael 
is never mentioned by the Synoptists, 
Bartholomew is not mentioned by John. 
The two names might quite well belong 
to one man, Bartholomew being a 
patronymic. Nathanael means ‘‘ God’s 
gift,” Theodore, or, like Augustine’s son, 
Adeodatus. Philip announces the dis- 
covery in the words év éypawev... 
Nafapér. On which Calvin remarks: 
“Quam tenuis fuerit modulus fidei in 
Philippo hine patet, quod de Christo 
quatuor verba profari nequit, quin duos 
crassos errores permisceat. Facit illum 
filium Joseph, et patriam Nazareth falso 
illi assignat.” This is too stringent. He 
draws the conclusion that where there is 
a sincere purpose to do good and to pro- 
claim Christ, success will follow even 
where there is error. Nazareth lies due 
west from the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee, and about midway between it 
and the Mediterranean.—Ver. 47. 
Philip’s announcement is received with 
incredulity—éx Naflaptr Stvaral 
dya@dv elvacs ‘Can anything good be 
from Nazareth.” Cf. viii. 52, ‘out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet’. Westcott, 
representing several modern interpreters, 
explains: “Can any blessing, much 
less such a blessing as the promised 
Messiah, arise out of a poor village like 
Nazareth, of which not even the name 
can be tound in the O.T.?” But 
probably Nathanael was influenced by 
the circumstance that he himself was of 
Cana (xxi. 2), only a few miles from 
Nazareth, and with the jealousy which 
usually exists between neighbouring 
villages (inter accolas odium) found it 
hard to believe that Nazareth could pro- 
duce the Messiah (cf. Is. liii. 2, “a root 
out of a dry ground’). From this 
remark of Nathanael’s light is reflected 
on the obscurity and unobtrusiveness 
of the youth of Jesus. Though living 
a few miles off, Nathanael never 
heard of Him. To _ his incredulity 
Philip wisely replies, gpyov xal 8; as 
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Bengel says, ‘optimum remedium 
contra opiniones praeconceptas”’. And 
Nathanael shows himself to be willing 
to have his preconceptions overcome. 
He goes with Philip.—Ver. 48.  eldev 
».. S6A0g ctx égriv. The honesty 
shown in his coming to Jesus is indicated 
as his characteristic. He had given 
proof that he was guileless. In Gen. 
xxvii. 35 Isaac says to Esau, ‘“‘ Thy 
brother has come and pera Sddov édaPe 
Thy evAoylav gov”. And it was by 
throwing off this guile and finding in 
God his dependence that Jacob became 
‘Israel. So that in declaring Nathanael 
to be a guileless Israelite, Jesus declares 
him to be one who does not seek to win 
blessing by earthly means but by prayer 
and trust in God.—Ver. 49. The 
significance of this utterance is further 
“shown by what follows. Naturally 
Nathanael is surprised by this explicit 
testimony from one with whom he has 
had no acquaintance and who has not- 
withstanding truly described him, and he 
asks, wdQev pe ywwaoxers; ‘‘ how do you 
know me?” perhaps imagining that 
some common friend had told Jesus 
about him. But Jesus ascribes it to 
anoth r cause: mpd Tod oe PiAummov 
Guvica bvra vrd Thy cuKiy eldov ce, 
I saw thee under the fig tree before 
Philip called thee (not, I saw thee some- 
where else before Philip called thee when 
you were under the fig tree). “ Under 
the fig tree” is obviously significant. 
Such trees were planted by the wayside 
(Mt. xxi. 19), and the large thick leaf 
afforded shade. It was the favourite 
garden tree of the Jews, so that “ sitting 
under one’s fig tree”? meant being at 
home (Micah iv. 4, Zech. iii. ro). The 
tree formed a natural arbour affording 
shade and privacy. Thus Schoettgen 
quotes that it is related of Rabbi Jose 
and his disciples, ‘‘ solebant summo mane 
surgere et sedere et studere sub ficu”. 
And Lightfoot (Hor. Heb., in loc.) says 
that Nathanael was “aut orans, aut 


legens, aut meditans, aut aliquid 
religiosum praestans, in secessu sub 
aliqua ficu et extra  conspectum 


hominum’’, But evidently Nathanael 
understood that Jesus had not only seer 
him when he thought he was unobserved, 
but had penetrated his thought in re- 
tirement, and understood and sympa- 
thised with his prayer under the fig tree, 
for the impression made upon him by this 
knowledge of Jesus is profound.—Ver. 
50. ‘PaBBei, he exclaims, ob el 6 vids 
tov Qeov, cv Baorreds el Tod “IopayA. 
Nathanael had been praying for the 
manifestation of the Messiah: now he 
exclaims Thou art He. That Nathanael 
used both expressions, Son of God, and 
King of Israel, we may well believe, for 
he found both in the second Psalm. And 
it is probable that he used both as 
identifying Jesus with the Messiah (see 
chap. xi. 27, xii. 13-15). It is not likely 
that he would pass from a higher designa- 
tion to a lower; more probable that by 
the second title he means more closely 
to define the former. Thou art the Son 
of God, fulfilling the ideal of sonship 
and actually realising all that prophecy 
has uttered regarding the Son of God: 
Thou art the ideal, long-expected King of 
Israel, in whom God’s reign and kingdom 
are realised on earth. ‘‘ The words are 
an echo of the testimony of the Baptist. 
Nothing can be more natural than to 
suppose that the language of John had 
created strange questionings in the 
hearts of some whom it had reached, and 
that it was with such thoughts Nathanael 
was busied when the Lord ‘ saw’ him. If 
this were so, the confession of Nathanael 
may be an answer to his own doubts" 
(Westcott). — Ver. 51. Gmexpidy ... 
3Wy. In accordance with the habit of 
this evangelist, who calls attention to 
the moving cause of faith in this or that 
individual, the source of Nathanael’s 
faith is indicated with some surprise that 
it should have proved sufficient: and 
with the announcement that his nascent 
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faith will find more to feed upon: petlo 
tovTwv diy.—Ver. 52. What these 
things are is described in the words 
BWeoWe .. . GvOpadov, introduced by 
the emphatic dpyv, aphv Aéyo vpiv, 
used in this double form twenty-five 
times in this Gospel (always single in 
Synop.) and well rendered “verily, 
verily’. Christ as the Faithful and 
True Witness is Himself called the 
Amen in Rev. iii. 14. The words am’ 
&prt are omitted by recent editors. The 
announcement describes the result of the 
incarnation of Christ as a bringing 
together of heaven and earth, a true 
mediation between God and man, an 
opening of what is most divine for the 
satisfaction of human need. It is made 
in terms of Jacob’s dream (Gen. xxviii. 
to ff.). In his dream Jacob saw a ladder 
fixed on earth with its top in heaven, 
ot GyyeAor Tot Oeot aveBaivov xat 
«atéBatvov ér’ atti. What Jacob had 
dreamt was in Christ realised. The Son 
of Man, the Messiah or actual repre- 
sentative of God on earth, brings God to 
man and makes earth a Bethel, and the 
gate of heaven. What Nathanael under 
his fig tree had been longing for and un- 
consciously preparing, an open com- 
munication with heaven, a ladder reach- 
ing from the deepest abyss of an earth 
submerged in sin to the highest heaven 
of purity, Jesus tells him is actually 
accomplished in His person. “The Son 
of Man” is the designation by which 
Jesus commonly indicates that He is the 
Messiah, while at the same time He 
‘suggests that His kingdom is not founded 
by earthly power or force, but by what 
is especially human, sympathy, reason, 
self-sacrifice. 

CHAPTER II.—Vv. 1-11. The marriage 
at Cana. The first manifestation of 
Christ’s glory to His disciples.—Ver. 1. 
As usual John specifies time and place 
and circumstance. The time was rq 
jpépa ty tTplry. The Greeks reckoned 
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Lk. xiii. 32, tdorets erriTeAG ovjpepov Kat 
avptov, kal rq tTpity TeActotpar, The 
“third day’? was therefore what we call 
“the day after to-morrow”. From what 
point is this third day calculated? From 
1, 41 or i. 44? Probably the latter. 
Naturally one refers this exact specifica- 
tion of time to the circumstance that the 
writer was present. The place was év 
Kavg@ ris FadtAatas, “of Galilee” to 
distinguish it from another Cana, as in 
all countries the same name is borne by 
more than one place (Newcastle; Tarbet ; 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Cleveland, N.Y.; 
Freiburg). This other Cana, however, 
was not the Cana of Josh. xix. 28 in 
the tribe of Asher (Weiss, Holtzmann) ; 
but more probably Cana in Judaea (cf. 
Henderson’s Palestine, p. 152 ; Josephus, 
Antiq., xiii., 15, 1; and Lightfoot’s Disg. 
Chorog. ¥ohan. praemissa). Opinion is 
now in favour of identifying ‘‘ Cana” 
with Kefr Kenna, five miles north-east 
of Nazareth on the road to the Sea of 
Galilee. Robinson (Researches, iii., 108 
and ii., 346) identified it with Khurbet 
Kana, three hours north of Nazareth, 
because ruins there were pointed out to 
him as bearing the name K4na el Jelil, 
Cana of Galilee. Dr. Zeller, however, 
who resided at Nazareth, declares that 
Khurbet Kana is not known to the 
natives as Kana el Jelil. Major Conder 
(Tent Work, i., 153), although not 
decided in favour of Kefr Kenna, shows 
that the alteration in the form of the 
name can be accounted for, and that its 
position is in its favour (Henderson’s 
Palestine, 151-3).—ydpos éyévero, a 
marriage took place. Jewish marriage 
customs are fully described in Trumbull’s 
Studies in Oriental Social Life—xal hv 
HP YTP Tod *Invod éxet. This is noticed 
to account for the invitation given to 
Jesus and His disciples. Joseph is not 
mentioned, probably because already 
dead. Certainly he was dead before the 
crucifixion.—Ver. 2. é«dyOn 88 «al 6: 
*lyoots Kal of padyral airov els tay 
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the marriage was finished; then... ”. 


ydpov. ‘And both Jesus was invited 
and His disciples to the marriage.” To 
translate éxAyOy as a pluperfect “had 
been invited” is grammatically possible, 
but it is impossible that the disciples 
should have been previously invited, 
because their existence as disciples was 
not known. They were invited when 
they appeared. The collective title of 
padyral avrod is anticipatory: as yet it 
could not be in use. The singular verb 
(éxA79y) with a plural nominative is too 
common to justify Holtzmann’s inference 
that it indicates, what of course was the 
fact, that the disciples were asked only 
in consequence of Jesus being asked. 
-Cf. Lk. ii. 33. In this instance Jesus 
‘came unto His own” and His own 
_ ceceived Him, at any rate as a friend.— 
Ver. 3. Through this unexpected 
addition to the number of guests the 
‘wine began to fail, totepycavros olvov. 
 totepéw, from torepos, signifies “to be 
late,” and hence “to come short of,” 
“to lack,” and also “to be awanting”. 
Cf. Mt. xix. 20, th ért torep@ ; and Mk. 
x. 21, &v wou torepet. Here the mean- 
ing is “the wine having failed,” or 
“given out”. Consequently héyer 4 
ATHp Td "Incod pds avrov, Olvov obk 
age) Bengel supposes she wished him 
to leave ‘‘velim discedas, ut ceteri item 
discedant, antequam penuria patefiat’’. 
Calvin suggests ‘*‘ fieri potest, ut [mater] 
tale remedium [miraculum] non expectans 
eum admonuerit, ut pia aliqua exhorta- 
tione convivis taedium eximeret, ac 
simul levaret pudorem sponsi’’. Lampe 
says: ‘“Obscurum est”. Liicke thinks 
Jesus had given proof of His miracle- 
working previously. The Greek com- 
mentators and Godet suppose that when 
she saw Him recognised as Messiah the 
time for extraordinary manifestation of 
power had arrived. The words show 
that she was on terms of intimacy with 
the family of the bridegroom, that she 
knew of the failure of the wine and 
wished to relieve the embarrassment, She 
naturally turns to her oldest son, who 
had always in past emergencies proved 


helpful in counsel and practical aid. 
But from the words of Jesus in reply, 
“ Mine hour is not yet come,” it certainly 
would seem as if she had suggested that 
He should use Messianic powers for the 
relief of the wedding guests.—Ver. 4. His 
complete reply is, ri épot kal col, yivar; 
ovaw fixer 7 Opa pov. yvvar is a term of 
respect, not equivalent to our ‘“‘ woman”, 
See chap. xix. 26, xx. 13, Lk. xiii. 12. In 
the Greek tragedians it is constantly 
used in addressing queens and persons 
of distinction. Augustus addresses 
Cleopatra as yvvat (Dio, quoted by 
Wetstein). Calvin goes too far when he 
says that this term of address was used 
to correct the superstitious adoration of 
the Virgin which was to arise. But 
while there is neither harshness nor dis- 
respect, there is distance in the expres- 
sion. Wetstein hits the point when he 
says: ‘Non poterat dicere: quid mihi 
tecum est, mater?”—+r{i épot xat gol 


represents the Hebrew ‘J? ban 


adits 
(Judges xi. 12), and means :" What have 
we in common ? Trench gives the sense: 
* Let me alone; what is there common 
to thee and me; we stand in this matter 
on altogether different grounds”’. Or, as 
Holtzmann gives it, Our point of view an 

interests are wholly diverse ; why do you 
mingle them?—ovtqw fret 7 Gpa pov, 
not as Bengel, ‘‘discedendi hora,” but, 
mine hour for bringing relief This 
implies that He too had observed the 
failure of the wine and was waiting a 
fitting opportunity to interfere. That 
the same formula is more than once used 
by Jesus of His death (see chap. vii. 30, 
viii. 20) merely indicates that it could be 
used of any critical time. Euthymius 
says it here means “the hour of miracle 
working”, Wetstein quotes from R. 
Sira “non quavis hora fit miraculum ”, 
Especially true is this of the first miracle- 
of the Messiah, which would commit 
Him to a life of geosae) ending in an 
ignominious death. That Mary found 
hope in the otaw is obvious from ver. 5. 
She did not find His reply wholly refusal. 
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She therefore says to the servants (ver. 
5), 6 te av Adyy dptv wowjoare. The 
Siakdvot, or servants waiting at table, 
might not otherwise have obeyed an un- 
important guest. His orders might 
perhaps be of an unusual kind.—Ver. 6. 
There were there, hard by or in the 
feast-room, there were tSpiat AiPuvas ef 
xelpevat, ‘‘six stone water jars stand- 
ing”. Stone was believed to preserve 
the purity and coolness of the water. 
[According to Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, 
these jars were sometimes used for 
drawing lots, wooden tablets being put 
in the jars and shaken.] Similar stone 
jars are still used in Cana and elsewhere, 
They were kelpevar, set; “in purely 
classical Greek xetpat is the recognised 
passive perfect of t(@enar” (Holden, 
Plutarch’s Themist., p. 121).—wKata Tov 
xaSapiopov Tav lovdatwy. For the wash- 
ing of hands and vessels. Cf. Mk. vii. 
“ Abluendi quidem ritum habebant ex 
Lege Dei, sed ut mundus semper nimius 
est in rebus externis, Judaei praescripta 
a Deo simplicitate non contenti con- 
tinuis aspersionibus ludebant: atque ut 
ambitiosa est superstitio, non dubium 
est quin hoc etiam pompae serviret, 
quemadmodum hodie in Papatu videmus, 
quaecunque ad Dei cultum pertinere 
dicuntur, ad meram ostentationem esse 
composita,” Calvin. The number and 
size are given that the dimensions of the 
miracle may appear. There were six 
Xwpotoar ava petpytas Svo 4 pels, 
‘holding two or three firkins each ’.— 
ava is here distributive, a classical use; 
cf. also Mt. xx. 9, 10, Mk. vi. 40. Accord- 
ingly the Vulgate translates “ capientes 
singulae metretas binas”. The Attic 
petpytys held about nine gallons, so 
that averaging the jars at twenty gallons 
the six would together contain 120 
gallons. The English translation has 
jrrkin, that is, vierkin, the fourth of a 
barrel, a barrel being thirty imperial 
gallons, It is difficult to assign any 
reason for giving the number and 
capacity of these jars, except that the 
writer wished to convey the idea that 
their entire contents were changed into 
wine. This prodigality would bring the 
miracle into closer resemblance to the 
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gifts of nature. Also it would furnish 
proof, after the marriage was over, that 
the transformation had been actual. 
The wedding guests had not dreamt it. 
There was the wine. It was no mesmeric 
trick. Holtzmann, in a superior manner, 
smiles at the prosaic interpreters who 
strive to reduce the statement to matter 
of fact.—Ver. 7. The first order Jesus 
gives to the Staxdvotsg is one they may 
unhesitatingly obey.—Teploate as 
USpias tSaros, “ Fill the water jars 
with water,’’ the water being specified 
in view of what was to follow.—rat 
éyépioay avtas éws Gvw, “and they 
filled them up to the brim’’. The corre- 
sponding expression, éws xdrw, is found 
in Mt. xxvii. 51. ws éow and éws efw 
are also found in N.T. to indicate more 
precisely the terminus ad quem. In this 
usage €ws is not perceptibly different 
from a preposition. ‘ Up to the brim” 
is specified not so much to indicate the 
abundant supply as to suggest that no 
room was left for adding anything to the 
water. The servants did all their part 
thoroughly, and left no apparent room 
for Jesus to work. Thus they became 
instrumental to the working of a miracle. 
—Ver. 8. The second order might 
stagger them more, ’AvtAyoate viv, kat 
epee TH GpxitpikAivm. The apyurpi- 
KAtvos was originally the person whe 
had charge of the triclinium or triple 
couch set round a dining table: “ prae- 
fectus cui instruendi ornandique triclinii 
cura incumbit"”; a butler or head waiter 
whose duty it was to arrange the table 
and taste the food and wine, Petron, 
Arb. 22, “Jam et Tricliniarches ex- 
perrectus lucernis occidentibus oleum 
infuderat”. But apparently the person 
indicated in this verse is rather the 
TvptTooidpxys Or ovptoclapxos, the 
chairman elected by the company from 
among the guests, sometimes by lot. Cf, 
Horace’s ‘“ Arbiter bibendi,” Od., ii., 7. 
The requirements in such an official are 
described in Ecclus, xxxii. 1; Plato, Laws, 
p. 640 ; see also Reid’s edition of Cicero, 
De Senect., p. 131. In general he regu- 
lated the course of the feast and the 
conduct of the guests. [Holtzmann and 
Weiss both retain the proper meaning of 
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dpxutpixAwvos.] Westcott suggests that 
the avrAyjcarte viv may refer to drawing 
from the well, and that “the change in 
the water was determined by its destina- 
tion for use at the feast”. “ That which 
remained water when kept for a cere- 
monial use became wine when borne in 
faith to minister to the needs, even to 
the superfluous requirements of life,” a 
suggestive interpretation, but it evacuates 
of all significance the clause “ they filled 
them up to the brim”. The servants 
obeyed, possibly encouraged by seeing 
that what they had poured in as water 
flowed out as wine; although if the 
words in the end of the ninth verse are 
to be taken strictly, it was still water 
when drawn from the water jars. But 
some refer the of 4vrAnKdres to drawing 
from the well. It is, however, more 
natural to refer it to the dvrAjoarte viv 
of the eighth verse. Besides, drawing 
water from the well would be the 
business rather of the women than of 
the Sidxovor.—Ver.9. The architriklinos, 
then, when he had tasted the water which 
had now become wine, and did not know 
whence it had been procured, and was 
therefore impartially judging it merely 
as wine among wines, wvet Tov vupdtoy, 
«calls the bridegroom,” or simply “ ad- 
dresses the bridegroom,’? and says to 
him was dv0pwrros. The usage 
referred to was natural: and is illustrated 
by the éwAoxpacia, the mixture of all the 
heeltaps with which the harder heads 
dosed the drunken at the end of a 
debauch.—Srav peOvobdan, “ when men 
have drunk freely,” R.V. The Vulgate 
more accurately has “cum inebriati 
fuerint”. And if the word does not 
definitély mean ‘“‘when men are in- 
toxicated,” it at least must indicate a 
condition in which they are unfit to dis- 
criminate between good wine and bad. 
The company then present was not in 
that condition, because they were able to 
appreciate the good wine ; but the words 
of the architriklinos unquestionably im- 
ply that a good deal had already been 
drunk. -The fs d&prt involves this. 
The significance of the remark consists 
in the certificate thus given to the quality 
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Bengel felicitously says : 
architriclini | comprobat 
bonitatem ‘vini: scientia ministrorum 
veritatem miraculi”. Judging it by his 
natural taste and comparing it with the 
wine supplied by the host, the architri- 
klinos pronounces this fresh supply 
better. What Christ introduces into the 
world will stand comparison with what 
is already in it. Christian grace must 
manifest itself not in sanctimonious and 
unpractical displays, but must stand 
comparison with the rough natural 
virtues, the courage, generosity, and 
force which are called for in the practical 
affairs of life—Ver. 11. No answer of 
the bridegroom is recorded, nor any 
detail of the impression made, but John 
notes the incident as ‘“‘the beginning of 
signs ”.—tavrny ewolnoev apy, delet- 
ing the article with Tisch. and W.H., 
and rendering ‘“‘ This as a beginning of 
signs did Jesus,’ from which it can 
scarcely be gathered that no insight 
mentioned in the first chapter was con- 
sidered by John to be supernatural. It 
is characteristic of this Gospel that the 
miracles are viewed as signs, or object 
lessons. The feeding of the five thousand 
presents Jesus as the bread of God ; the 
strengthening of the impotent man 
exhibits Him as the giver of spiritual 
life; and so forth. So that when John 
here says that by this miracle Jesus 
éhavépwce thy Sdgav aivrov, we are 
prompted to ask what particular aspect 
of His glory was manifested here. 
What was there in it to elicit the faith 
and reverence of the disciples? (1) He 
appears as King in physical nature. He 
can use it for the furtherance of His 
purposes and man’s good. He is, as 
declared in the Prologue, that One in 
whom is life. (2) A hint is given of the 
ends for which this creative power is to 
be used, It is, that human joy may be 
full. These disciples of the Baptist 
perceive a new kind of power in their 
new Master, whose goodness irradiates 
the natural joys and domestic incidents 
of human life. (3) When John recorded 
this miracle he saw how fitly it stood ag 
the first rehearsing as it did the entire 
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work of Christ, who came that human 
happiness might not untimely close in 
shame. Wine had become the symbol 
of that blood which brought reconcile- 
ment and renewal. Seeing this sign and 
the glory manifested in it éwrtotevoav 
eis avTov ot palyrat avrov. “ Testimony 
(i. 36) directs those who were ready to 
welcome Christ to Him. Personal inter- 
course converts followers into disciples 
(ii. 2). A manifestation of power, as a 
sign of divine grace, converts disciple- 
ship into personal faith” (Westcott). 
“ Crediderunt amplius” (Bengel). The 
different grades, kinds, and types of faith 
alluded to in this Gospel are a study. 
Sanday remarks on the unlikelihood of 
a forger making such constant allusion 
to the disciples. That they believed 
would seem a truism. If they had not, 
they would not have been disciples. It 
would have been more to the point to 
tell us the effect on the guests, and a 
forger would hardly have failed to do so. 
But John writes from the disciples’ point 
of view. Not happy are the attempts to 
interpret this seeming miracle as a 
cleverly prepared wedding jest and gift 
(Paulus); or as a parable (Weisse), or as 
a hastened natural process (Augustine, 
Olshausen), Holtzmann finds here an 
artistic Lehrdichtung, an allegory rich in 
suggestion. Water represents all that 
is mere symbol as contrasted with spirit 
and reality. The period of symbolism is 
represented by the water baptism of 
John; this was to find its realisation in 
Jesus. The jars which had served for 
the outward washings of Judaism were 
by Jesus filled with heart-strengthening 
wine. The O.T. gift of water from the 
rock is superseded by the gift of wine. 
Wine becomes the symbol of the spiritual 
life and joy of the new kingdom. With 
this central idea the details of the in- 
cident agree: the helplessness of the old 
oeconomy, “they have no wine”; the 
mother of the Messiah is the O.T. com- 
munity; and so forth. The historical 
truth consists simply in the joyful 
character ascribed to the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry, (1) Against all these 


attempts it is the obvious intention of 
John to relate a miracle, a surprising 
and extraordinary manifestation of 
power. (z) Where allegory exists he 
directs attention to it ; as in this chapter, 
ver. 21; also in chapters x., xv., etc. 
(3) That the incident can be allegorised 
is no proof that it is only allegory and 
not history. All incidents and histories 
may be allegorised. The life and death 
of Caesar have been interpreted as a sun 
myth. 

Few, if any, incidents in the life of 
Jesus give us an equal impression of the 
width of His nature and its imperturbable 
serenity. He was at this juncture fresh 
from the most disturbing personal con- 
flict, His work awaited Him, a work 
full of intense strife, hazard, and pain; 
yet in a mind occupied with these things 
the marriage joy of a country couple 
finds a fit place. 

Ver. 12. From Nazareth to Capernaum 
and thence to Ferusalem. At ver. 12, as 
Calvin says, ‘transit Evangelista ad 
novam historiam”. This new section 
runs to the end of the fourth chapter, 
and gives an account of the first great 
series of public manifestations on the 
part of Christ (1) in Jerusalem, (2) in 
Judaea, (3) in Samaria, (4) in Galilee, 
These are introduced by the note of time. 
pera rovrTo, commonly used by John 
when he wishes merely to denote 
sequence without definitely marking the 
length of the interval. The interval in the 
present case was probably long enough 
at any rate to allow of the Nazareth 
family returning home, although this is 
not in the text. The motive for a fresh 
movement was probably the desire of the 
fishermen to return home. Accordingly 
kaTtéBy els Kadapvaodp, down from the 
higher lands about Nazareth to the lake 
side, 680 feet below sea level, His 
destination was Kadapvaovp, the site of 
which is probably to be found at Khan 
Minyeh (Minia), at the north end of the 
plain of Gennesareth, where the great 
road to Damascus leaves the lake side 
and strikes north. [The most valuable 
comparison of the two competing sites, 
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Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh, will be 
found in the Rob Roy on the Fordan. 
Mr. Macgregor spent several days sound- 
ing along the shore, measuring distances, 
comparing notes, and making careful 
examination, and concluded in favour of 
Khan Minyeh. Tell Hum was thought 
to represent Kefr Nahum (Nahumston) ; 
which, when it ceased to be a town and 
became a heap of ruins, might have been 
called Tell Nahum, and hence Tell 
Hum. Authoritative opinion is, however, 
decidedly in favour of Khan Minyeh.] 
With Jesus there went to Capernaum 
4 pitnp airod Kal of GSeApol aitod 
Ka, . avrod. From the manner in 
which His brothers are here mentioned 
along with His mother the natural in- 
ference is that they were of the same 
' father and probably of the same mother. 
At Capernaum no long stay was made, 
the reason being given in ver. 13, éyyis 
hv 7d wWaoxa TGv ‘lovdatwy, the Passover 
was approaching, here called “of the 
Jews,” either for the sake of Gentile 
readers or because the Christian Easter 
was sometimes called maoyu, and John 
wished to distinguish it.—rnat avéBy ... 
& *Inoots, the disciples also went, as 
appears from ver. 17. ‘‘ Went 4 a4 
because Jerusalem was the capital, and 
because of its height (2500 feet) above 
sea level. On these movements Prof. 
Sanday (Fourth Gospel, p. 53) makes the 
remark: “If it is all an artificial com- 
position with a dogmatic object, why 
should the author carry his readers thus 
to Capernaum—for nothing? The 
apparent aimlessness of this statement 
seems to show that it came directly 
from a fresh and vivid recollection 
and not from any floating tradition.” 
—Ver. 14. On reaching Jerusalem Jesus 
as a devout Jew visited the Temple cat 
eipev év tO lepd, that is, in the outer 
court of the Temple, the court of the 
Gentiles.—tovs mwdotvras Béas Kal 
mpéBara Kal wepiorepds, cattle and 
sheep and doves, the sacrificial animals. 
It was of course a great convenience to 
the worshippers to be able to procure on 
the spot all requisites for sacrifice. Some 
of them might not know what sacrifice 


was required for their particular offence, 
and though the priest at their own home 
might inform them, still the officiating 
examiner in the Temple might reject the 
animal they brought as unfit; and 
probably would, if it was his interest to 
have the worshippers buying on the spot. 
That enormous overcharges were some- 
times made is shown by Edersheim, who 
relates that on one occasion Simeon, 
the grandson of Hillel, interfered and 
brought down the price of a pair of doves 
from a gold denar, 15s. 3d., to half a 
silver denar, or 4d. This Temple 
tyranny and monopoly and these exorbi- 
tant charges naturally tended to make the 
Temple worship hateful to the people ; 
and besides, the old charm of sacrifice, 
the free offering by a penitent of what he 
knew and cherished, the animal that he 
valued because he had watched it from 
its birth, and had tested its value in the 
farm work—all this was abolished by this 
“convenient” abuse. That the abuse 
was habitual is shown by John Lightfoot, 
who quotes: “ Veniens quadam die Bava 
Ben Buta in atrium, vacuum pecoribus 
illud reperit,” as an extraordinary thing. 
It was not the presence of oxen and sheep 
which was offensive, for such animals 
must pass into the Temple with their 
usual accompaniments, But it was an 
aggravation to have these standing all 
day in the Temple, and to have the 
haggling and chaffering of a cattle 
market mingling with the sounds of 
prayer. But especially was it offensive to 
make the Temple service a hardship and 
an offence to the people of God. Not only 
were there those who provided sacrificial 
animals but also rods keppatioTas Kaby- 
pévovs, money changers seated, at their 
tables, for a regular day’s business—not 
a mere accidental or occasional furnish- 
ing with change of some poor man who 
had hitherto not been able to procure it. 
—xéppa is asmall coin, from ketpw, to cut 
short.—rd xéppa used collectively in the 
next verse would bein Attic Ta.xéppara. 
—eppatiorys is one who gives small 
change, a money changer (such as may 
be seen sitting on the open street at a 
table in Naples or elsewhere). In tne 
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fifteenth verse they are called koAAv- 
Buorat, from «éAAvBos, a small coin, this 
again from KoAdoBés, docked, snipped 
short. Maimonides, quoted by Liicke, 
says the KéA\vBos was the small coin 
given to the money changer for exchang- 
ing a shekel into two half-shekels. The 
receiver of the change “dat ipsi aliquid 
superabundans,” gives the changer some- 
thing over and above, and this aliquid 
superabundans vocatur collybus. In 
fact the word was transliterated, and 
in the Hebrew characters was read 
“kolbon”, This kolbon was about 2d., 
which was pretty high for providing the 
sacred half-shekel, which could alone be 
received into the Temple treasury and 
which every Jew had to pay. It was not 
only on the exchange of foreign money 
brought up to Palestine by Jews of the 
dispersion these money changers must 
have made a good percentage; but 
especially by exchanging the ordinary 
currency of Galilee and Judaea into the 
sacred half-shekel, which was the poll- 
tax or Temple tribute exacted from every 
Jew. This tax was either paid a week 
or two before Passover in the provinces 
or at the Passover in the Temple itself. 
To Jesus the usage seemed an intoler- 
able abuse. Kal motyoas ppayeddtov 
é« oxowviwv. dpayéddcov is the Latin 
flagellum, Many commentators repre- 
sent the matter as if Jesus made a whip 
of the litter ; but John does not say é« 
cxotvev, “ of rushes,” but é« cxowitwy, of 
ropes made of rushes. Inthe account of 
Paul’s shipwreck (Acts xxvii. 32) oxolvia 
are the ropes which held the boat to the 
ship; so that it is impossible on this 
ground to say with Dr. Whitelaw that 
“the whip could only have been designed 
as an emblem of authority’’. It is quite 
probable it was not used; as Bengel 
says: ‘‘neque dicitur hominibus ictum 
inflixisse ; terrore rem perfecit ’.—mdvtas 
é&éBadev. Holtzmann and Weiss consider 
that the following clause is epexegetical 
of the wavras, as, grammatically, it is; 
and that wdvras therefore refers to the 
sheep and oxen, not tothe men. Inthe 
Synoptical Gospels wavras é§éBadev 
certainly refers to the men, and as the 
masculine is here retained it is difficult 
to refer it to the wpoBata. After driving 
out the oxen and their owners, éf¢xee 76 
xéppa kal tas tpaméfas avéotpewev, or 
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as W.H. read dvérpeev.—rpaméfas 
were specifically ‘bankers’ tables,” 
hence tpamefirat, bankers, so that we 
might translate “counters”. These He 
overturned, and poured the coin on the 
ground. We cannot evacuate of forcible 
meaning these plain terms. It was a 
scene of violence: the traders trying to 
protect their property, cattle rushing 
hither and thither, men shouting and 
cursing, the money changers trying to 
hold their tables as Jesus went from one 
to another upsetting them. It was 
indeed so violent a scene that the 
disciples felt somewhat scandalised until 
they remembered, then and there, not 
afterwards, that it was written: ‘O {70s 
TOU olkov gov Kataddyetat pe, words 
which are found in the sixty-ninth Psalm, 
the aorist of the LXX being changed 
into the future. In ordinary Greek 
éo@iw has for its future €Sopat, but in 
Hellenistic Greek it has @dyopat for its 
future. See Gen. iii. 3, Lk. xvii. 8. The 
disciples saw in their Master’s act a con. 
suming zeal for God’s house. It was 
this zeal which always governed Christ. 
He could not stand by and wash His 
hands of other men’s sins. _It was this 
which brought Him to this world and 
to the cross. He had to interfere. It 
might have been expected that the words 
of Malachi would rather have been 
suggested to them, ‘‘ The Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to His temple: 
but who may abide the day of His 
coming? for He shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver”. Their interpretation 
of His act was suggested by His words: 
pi jWouetre Tov oikov Tov watpds pov 
olxov éuaopiov, At His first visit to the 
Temple He had called it His Father’s 
house. There is, no doubt, in the pov 
an appropriation from which others are 
excluded. He does not say ‘your 
Father’s house” nor “our Father’s,” but 
“my Father’s’. In this word and in 
His action His Messiahship was implied, 
but directly the act and even the word 
were no more than a reforming prophet 
might have felt to be suitable. Weiss 
(Life of Fesus, ii., 6) says: ‘‘ He felt Him- 
self to be the Son of Him who in a 
unique way had consecrated this place 
for His temple, and He exercised the 
authority of a Son against the turmoil 
which defiled His Father’s house. Those 
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who looked deeper must ultimately have 
seen that the Messiah alone had a right 
to feel Himself in this sense the Chosen 
of Jehovah. As yet, however, there were 
no such observers. The followers by 
whom He was already surrounded did 
not require to deduce His Messiahship 
from this: they knew He was the 
Messiah.”” Make not my Father’s house 
olxov éuaoptov. In Mk. xi. 17 the words 
are given as running, ‘‘Is it not written, 
My house shall be called of all nations 
the house of prayer? but ye have made 
it a den of thieves”’; which seems to be 
a combination of Is. lvi. 7, ‘‘ Mine house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all 
people,” and Jer. vii. 11, ‘‘ Is this house 
which is called by my name become a 
den of robbers in your eyes?” In the 
otkos éparopiov there may be a reminis- 
_-cence of Zech. xiv. 21. 

At ver. 18 the cleft begins to open 
between faith and unbelief. In the act 
in which the disciples had seen the fulfil- 
ment of a Messianic Psalm, the Jews see 
only an unauthorised interference and 
assumption of authority. Characteris- 
tically they ask for a sign.—oi ‘lovSatou, 
as frequent in John, means ‘‘ the Jewish 
authorities”; and daexp{@noav is used as 
elsewhere of a reply to what has been 
suggested or affirmed not by word but 
by deed.—ti onpetov Serxviers fpiv, Ste 
wvavTa oeis; Ste is used similarly in ix. 
17 = els éxeivo Str. The blindness of 
the Jews is enough to put external 
evidence for ever out of repute. They 
never will see the sign in the thing itself. 
The fact that Jesus by one blow accom- 
plished a much needed reform of an 
abuse over which devout men must often 
have sighed and which perhaps in- 
genuous Levites had striven to keep 
within limits, the fact that this unknown 
youth had done what none of the consti- 
tuted authorities had been able to do, was 
surely itself the greatest onpetov. Might 
they not rather have said: Here is one 
‘who treats things radically, who does 
not leave grievances to mend themselves 
but effectively puts His hand to the work ? 
But this blindness is characteristic. They 
never see that Jesus Himself is the great 
sign, but are always craving for some 
extraneous testimony. This Gospel 
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throughout is an exhibition of the com- 
parative value of external and internal 
evidence. To their request Jesus could 
not answer, ‘Iam the Messiah”. He 
wished that to be the people’s discovery 
from their knowledge of Him. He 
therefore answers (ver. 19), Avcate tév 
vadv ToUTOV, kat év Tproly hudpats eyepa 
aitév. The saying was meant to be 
enigmatical. Jesus spoke in parables 
when He wished to be understood by 
the spiritual and to baffle the hostile. 
Those who cross-question Him and treat 
Him as a subject to be investigated find 
no satisfaction. John tells us (ver. 21) 
that here He spoke of the “temple of His 
body”. Bengel suggests that He may 
have indicated this, ‘‘ adhibito nutu ges- 
tuve”; others suggest that He may have 
given such an smphasis to rovrov as to 
suggest what He intended; but this is ex- 
cluded by ver. 22, which informs us that 
it was only after the resurrection that 
the disciples themselves understood what 
was meant. Those who heard considered 
it an idle challenge which He knew 
could not be put to the proof. He knew 
they would not destroy their unfinished 
Temple. His words then had one mean- 
ing for Himself; another for those who 
heard. For Himself they meant: 
*‘ Destroy this body of mine in which 
dwells the Father and I will raise it in 
three days”. He said this, knowing 
they would not now understand Him, 
but that this would be the great sign of 
His authority. Paul refers the resurrec- 
tion of Christ to the Father or to the 
Spirit ; John here, as in x. 17, 18, refers it 
directly to Christ Himself. 

Holtzmann suggests, as had previously 
been suggested by others, that “to do 
anything in three days”’ merely meant 
to do it quickly. Reference is made to 
Hos. vi. 2, Mt. xiii. 40. This may be. 
Holtzmann further maintains that such 
an announcement as Jesus is here re- 
presented as making was impossible at 
so early a period of the ministry, that it 
must have been uttered on some other 
occasion and have been inserted here to 
suit John’s purpose. The origin of the 
expression he finds in the Pauline- 
Alexandrian conception of the body as 
the temple of God. If this was believed 
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of ordinary men much more must that 
body be the temple in which dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily (Col. 
ii. 9). 

Phat the saying itself was historical 
is put beyond doubt by its quotation at 
the trial of Jesus, Mk. xiv. 58; cf. xv. 29. 
There were those who had heard Him 
say that He would destroy the Temple; 
which gives this saying with just the 
kind of misunderstanding and perversion 
one would expect. But if the saying 
itself is historical, can Jesus have meant 
anything else by it than John tells us He 
meant? That He considered His body 
the Temple of God goes without saying. 

It is indeed extremely unlikely that 
Jesus should at the very beginning of 
His ministry have spoken of His death 
and resurrection openly, Hence even 
Weiss seems to think that the words 
meant: Destroy this Temple, as you are 
doing by allowing such abuses in it, 
prohibit me from those reforms on the 
Temple which can alone save it, and 
eventually this Temple must be com- 
pletely destroyed, its purpose gone, and 
Its services extinct. But I will in its 
place raise a spiritual temple, the living 
Church, But if already Jesus had 
thought out the Messianic career, then 
He already was sure both that He 
would die and that He would rise again, 
Being in perfect fellowship with the 
living God He knew that He must be 
hated of men, and He knew that He 
could never fall from that fellowship but 
must conquer death. At no time then 
after His baptism and temptation could 
it be impossible to Him to speak covertly 
as here of His death and resurrection. 
On this point see Schwartzkopff, Die 
Weissagungen Christi. 

Ver. 20. The Jews naturally saw no 
reference to His own body or to its re- 
surrection, and replied to the letter of His 
words, teaoepdxovra. . . . The Temple 
was begun to be rebuilt in the eighteenth 
year of Herod’s reign that is the autumn 
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of 734-735. In Jewish reckoning the 
beginning of a year was reckoned one 
year. Thus forty-six years might bring 
us to the autumn of 779 and the Passover 
of 780, t.e., 27 A.D. would be regarded as 
forty-six years from the rebuilding; and 
this is Edersheim’s calculation. But 
several accurate chronologists think the 
following year is meant. 

The Synoptical Gospels insert a similar 
incident at the close of Christ’s ministry, 
and there alone. Harmonists accordingly 
understand that the Temple was twice 
cleansed by Him. ‘“ Bis ergo Christus 
templum . . . purgavit” (Calvin). It is 
easy to find reasons for such action 
either at the beginning or at the close of 
the ministry. On the whole it seems 
more appropriate at the beginning. The 
Messiah might be expected to manifest 
Himself at the Temple. 

The next paragraph extends from ii. 
23 to iii. 21, and contains (1) a brief 
description of the general result of 
Christ’s manifestation in Jerusalem (ii. 
23-25), and (2) a longer description of an 
instance of the kind of faith and inquiry 
which were produced by this manifesta- 
tion and of the manner in which Christ 
met it.—Ver. 23. Time, place, and cir- 
cumstance are again given, ds 88 jv év 
Tots “lepocoAvpots év TG wdoxa év 
éopty. The last clause is added with a 
reference to ver. 13. Then the feast was 
near, now it had arrived. We are to 
hear what happened while Jesus resided 
in Jerusalem during the feast.—wodXor 
érlorevoav eis 1d Svona adtod, which 
can scarcely mean less than that 
they believed He was the Messiah. 
Nicodemus, however, seems willing only 
to admit He is ‘¢a teacher come from 
God”. Their belief was founded on the 
miracles they saw.—Oewpotvres adrod 
74 onpeia & eoler, seeing day by day 
the signs He was doing, and of which 
John relates none. This faith, resting 
on miracles, is in this Gospel never com- 
mended as the highest kind of faith, 
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although it is by no means despised. It 
is what Luther calls ‘‘ milk faith” and 
may grow into something more trust- 
worthy. Accordingly, although Jesus 
had at once committed Himself to the 
men who were attracted without miracle 
by His personality and the testimony of 
the Baptist, to these aités “lncots ovx 
éwiorevev éavTov, “ Jesus on His part did 
not commit Himself”. It is necessary 
to consider not only whether we have 
faith in Christ but whether Christ has 
-faith in us. Thoroughgoing confidence 
must always be reciprocal. Christ 
will commit Himself to the man who 
thoroughly commits himself to Him. 
The reason of this reserve is given ina 
twofold expression : positive, 81a 76 atrév 
yiveoKew mavras, ‘because He Him- 
self knew all men”; negative, kal Ort ov 
Xpeiav elxev iva tis paptupyiay wept Tod 
avOpeov, ‘and because He had no need 
that any one should witness concerning 
man”. Holtzmann, following Winer, 
thinks that the article is inserted because 
reference is made to the individual with 
whom Jesus had on each occasion to 
‘do. This seems quite unnecessary. 6 
‘GvOpwros is here, as in A.V., “man,” 
the ordinary generic use of the article. 
|The reason for this again is given in the 
‘closing words, aités yap . . . “For He 
|Himself knew what was in man,” knew 
‘human nature, the motives, governing 
ideas, and ways of man. This know- 
‘ledge was not supernatural. Westcott 
‘has an important note on this point, in 
,which he points out that John describes 
‘the knowledge of Jesus “ both as relative, 
acquired (yivdonewv) and absolute, 
‘possessed (eiSévar)”. Each constitutes 
‘a higher degree of the kind of know- 
ledge found among men, _ Reynolds 
says: ‘‘ There are many other indica- 
,tions of this thought mastery, which the 
evangelists appear to regard as proofs of 
divine power; so that I think the real 
significance of the passage is an ascrip- 
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tion to Jesus of Divine power. The 
supernatural in mind, the superhuman 
mental processes of Jesus, are part of 
the proof we have that though He was 
man He created the irresistible impres- 
sion that He was more than man.” 
CuapTer III. Vv. 1-21. A specimen 
is given of the kind of belief produced in 
the Fews of Ferusalem and of the 
manner in which Fesus dealt with it.— 
jv Se avOpwaros, the Syriac adds “‘ there,” 
i.é., at Jerusalem. advOpwrogs is simply 
equivalent to tts, and does not point 
back to the av@pwios of the preceding 
verse. He is described aséx Tov Papicatav 
that we may the better understand what 
follows. He belonged to that party 
which with all its bigotry contained a 
salt of true patriotism and could rear 
such cultured and high-toned men as 
Gamaliel and Paul. It is a mistake to 
suppose that all who belong to a mis- 
chievous party in a Church are themselves 
mischievous: it is also a mistake to ascribe 
without inquiry the goodness of indi- 
viduals to the influence of their party.— 
NixéSypos Svopa attg. Many Jews had 
now Greek names. Lightfoot quotes from 
the Talmud passages which show that a 
certain Bonai surnamed Nicodemus was 
a disciple of Jesus, and that he lived 
through the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but lost in it all his wealth. He is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether this is the 
Nicodemus of this passage. He is further 
described as dpywv tav ‘lovdalwv, a 
member of the Sanhedrim. See vii. 50, 
where he appears in the Sanhedrim. Lk. 
xiv. I speaks of one tov GpxévTev Tov 
Papicatwy. See also Lk. xviii. 18, vill. 
41; Mt, ix. 18.—Ver. 2. otros 7\Oe 
ampos aivtov. The pronoun instead of 
the name Jesus, as Holtzmann remarks, 
shows the close connection with the 
closing verses of the last chapter. 
Nicodemus came to the fountain head, 
dissatisfied with the way in which his 
colleagues were dealing with Jesus, and 
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resolved to judge for himself. Nothing 
could be more hopeful than such a state 
of mind. When a man says, I will see 
for myself what Jesus is, not influenced 
by what other men say ; before I sleep I 
will settle this matter, the result is fairly 
certain to be good. See chap. vii. 50, 
xix. 39. He came vuxros, certainly with 
the purpose of secrecy, and yet for a 
man in his position to come at all was 
much. No timidity is shown in vii. 50. 
In xix. 39 John still identifies him as 
‘‘he that came to Jesus by night,” but 
adds “at the first’? in contrast to the 
courage he afterwards showed. Similarly, 
as Grotius tells us, Euclid of Megara 
visited Socrates by night when Athens 
was closed by edict against the 
Megarians. Modestly and as if not pre- 
suming to speak as an individual but as 
representing a party however small (ii. 
32), he says, ‘PaBBet oiSapev Ort aro Beod 
éAfAvbas 8iSdoKados, “ Rabbi, we know 
that Thou art come from God as a 
teacher”, We need not see in the words 
anything either patronising or flattering, 
but merely the natural first utterance of 
a man wishing to show the state of his 
mind. He was convinced that Jesus was 
a divinely commissioned teacher. He 
came to hear what He had to teach. His 
teaching, in the judgment of Nicodemus, 
was divinely authenticated by the 
miracles; but to Nicodemus at any rate 
the teaching was that for which the 
miracles existed. They were onpeta, and 
though not recorded, they must have 
been of a kind to strike a thoughtful 
mind tatTa Ta onpeta & ov moreis, the 
emphatic pronoun, as if other miracles 
might not have been so convincing. At 
the same time the reply of Jesus shows 
that behind this cautious designation of 
“teacher”? there lay in the mind of 
Nicodemus a suspicion that this might 
be the Messiah. Nicodemus may have 
taken to heart the Baptist’s proclama- 
tion. Grotius supposes the conversation 
is abridged, and that Nicodemus had 
intimated that he wished to learn some- 
thing about the kingdom which formed 
the subject of our Lord’s teaching. 
‘“« Responsio tacite innuit, quod adjectum 
a Nicodemo fuerat, nempe, velle se scire, 
quandoquidem Jesus Regni coelestis inter 
docendum mentionem saepe faceret, 
quae ratio esset eo perveniendi.” But 


with the introduction to this incident 
(ii. 23-25) in our mind, it seems gratuitous 
to suppose that part of the conversation 
is here omitted. Jesus speaks to the 
intention and mental attitude of His 
interlocutor rather than to his words. 
He saw that Nicodemus was conceiving 
it as a possible thing that these miracles 
might be the signs of the kingdom; and 
in this visit of Nicodemus He sees what 
may be construed into an overture from 
the Pharisaic party. And so He cuts 
Nicodemus remorselessly short. As 
when the Pharisees (Lk. xvii. 20) demand 
of Him when the Kingdom of God should 
come, He replied: The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, not with 
signs which the natural man can measure, 
it comes within you; so here in strik- 
ingly similar language He says, éav prj Tis 
yevvynly avwbev, ov Sivarar ideiv Thy 
Baotreiay rod Oeod. This allusion to 
the kingdom, which is not a favourite 
idea of John’s, is one of the incidental 
marks of his historical trustworthiness. 
—avwbev is sometimes local = é& ovpavod, 
from above; sometimes temporal = é 
apxis, de novo. The former meaning 
is advocated here by Baur, Licke, Meyer, 
and others. But the use of waduyyeveoia 
and the difficulty stated by Nicodemus 
in ver. 4 rather indicate that the Syriac 
and Vulgate [nisi quis renatus fuerit], 
Augustine, Calvin, and among many 
others Weiss are right in adopting the 
temporal meaning and rendering with 
R.V. ‘“‘anew”. [Wetstein, in proof of 
this meaning, quotes from Artemidorus, 
who tells of a father who dreamt that 
there was born to him a child exactly 
like himself; ‘‘ he seemed,” he says, “to 
be born a second time,” GvwOev. And in 
the touching story which gave rise to the 
Domine quo vadis Church at Rome where 
Peter met Christ, the words of the Lord, 
as given in the Acta Pauli, are dvwev 
péeirAw oravpwihvat.] The answer of 
Nicodemus might seem to indicate that 
he had understood avw@ev as equivalent 
to his own Sevtepoy. But it is impossible 
to determine with certainty which is the 
correct meaning. A man must be born 
again, says our Lord, because otherwise 
ov Svvarar iSetv Thy Bactdelay Tod Oeod. 
Is tSetv here to be taken in the sense of 
“seeing” or of ‘ enjoying,” ‘ partak- 
ing’’? Meyer and Weiss, resting on 
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such expressions as t8etv Odvarov (Lk. ii. 
26, Heb. xi. 5), StapBopay (Acts ii. 27), 
mpépas ayabds (x Pet. iii. 10), under- 
stand that “ participation ” is meant. So 
Calvin, ‘‘ videre regnum Dei idem valet 
ac ingredi in regnum Dei,” and Grotius, 
“participem fieri”. Confirmation of 
this view is at first sight given by the 
eioedOeiv of ver. 5. But it is of “signs” 
Nicodemus has been speaking, of ob- 
serving the kingdom coming; and 
Christ says: To see the kingdom you 
must be spiritual, born anew, for the signs 
are spiritual. In this language there 
should have been nothing to stumble 
Nicodemus. All Jerusalem was ringing 
with the echoes of the Baptist’s preach- 
ing, the essence of which was “ ye must 
be born again”. To be children of 
Abraham is nothing. There is nothing 
moral, nothing spiritual, nothing of the 
will, nothing related to the Kingdom of 
God in being children of Abraham. As 
‘regards your fleshly birth you are as 
passive as stones and as truly outside 
the kingdom. In fact John had excom- 
municated the whole nation, and ex- 
pressly told them that they must submit 
to baptism, like Gentile proselytes, if 
they were to be prepared for the Messiah’s 
reign. The language may not have 
puzzled Nicodemus. Had our Lord said: 
“‘ Every Gentile must be born again,” he 
would have understood. It is the idea 
that staggers him. His bewilderment 
he utters in the words:—Ver. 4. was 
Sivatar avOpwros yevvyOyvat yéepov dv ; 
pa) Sivarat, etc. In this reply there is 
no attempt to fence with Jesus, but 
merely an expression of the bewilder- 
ment created by His statement. The 
emphasis is on was, which asks for 
further explanation. The pi of the 
second clause shows that Nicodemus 
understood that Jesus could not mean a 
second physical birth (see Licke). On 
yépov dv Grotius remarks: “ Exemplum 
in se ponit, qui senex jam erat “4. that 
our Lord understood Nicodemus’ words 
as a request for further explanation 
appears from His at once proceeding to 
giveit—Ver. 5. “Apiyv, apny Ayo wots 
dav ph tis -yevvnOq Ys USaros Kat 
gvevpatos, ov Suvarat eloedbciv els Thy 


B. To remove as far as possible the 
difficulty of Nicodemus as to the wés of 
the second birth our Lord declares that 
the two great factors in it are ‘‘ water” 
and ‘‘ spirit”. Calvin thinks this is a 
8a Svoty, and that the two names cover 
one reality. ‘‘Spiritum et aquam pro 
eodem posuit.”” ‘‘ Agua nihil aliud est 
quam interior Spiritus sancti purgatio et 
vegetatio.”” And he defends this by a 
reference to the Baptist’s announcement 
that the Messiah would baptise with the 
spirit and fire. Grotius takes the same 
line, but cautiously adds: ‘Si quis 
tamen malit ista decernere, ut agua 
significet mali fugam, sfiritus vero 
impetum ad optima quaeque agenda, 
inveniet quo hanc sententiam fulciet’’. 
Lk. (vii. 30) tells us that the Pharisees, 
to whom belonged Nicodemus, were not 
baptised of John; their reason being 
that to submit to the same rite as Gentiles 
and acknowledge the insufficiency of 
their Jewish birth wasa humiliation they 
could not suffer. To receive the Spirit 
from the Messiah was no humiliation; 
on the contrary, it was a glorious 
privilege. But to go down into Jordan 
before a wondering crowd and own their 
need of cleansing and new birth was too 
much. Therefore to this Pharisee our 
Lord declares that an honest dying to 
the past is as neediul as new life for the 
future. To be born of the Spirit involves 
a dying to the past, and therefore it is 
only the Spirit that is spoken of in the 
subsequent verses; but it is essential 
that our past be recognised as needing 
cleansing and forgiveness. These two 
factors, water and spirit, are not strictly 
co-ordinate. Water is not an actual 
spiritual agency in the second birth; it 
is only a symbol. But in every true 
second birth there is a negative as well 
as a positive side, a renunciation of the 
past as well as a new life created. The 
same idea is found in Titus iii. 3-5, 
“© We were [of the flesh] but He saved 
us by the bath of regeneration and the 
renewal of the Holy Ghost”. The same 
combination is found in Ezek, xxxvi. 25- 
27, ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall be clean: from 
all your filthiness and from all your idols 
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313. 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you.” The water, then, is 
considered as that which cleanses from 
sin: the Spirit as the principle of the 
new life.-—Ver. 6. The necessity of the 
new birth is further exhibited by a com- 
parison of the first and second birth: 
TO yeyevynpevoy ek THs capKds, odps 
totes Kal To yeyevynpévov é« roo MMvev- 
patos, mvetua éort, The neuter is 
used because the speaker ‘wishes to 
make His statement altogether general ” 
(Winer, 27, 5), whatever is born. The 
law is laid down in Aristotle (Eth. Maj., 
i., 10), ‘‘ Every nature generates its own 
substance,” flesh, flesh ; spirit, spirit.— 
Ver. 7.. Therefore it was no cause for 
wonder that a new birth was required 
for entrance into the spiritual kingdom. 
The argument implies that natural birth 
produces only odpé, not spirit. By his 
naturai birth man is an animal, with a 
nature fitting him to live in the material 
world in which he finds himself and 
with capacities for spiritual life in a 
spiritual world. These capacities may 
or may not be developed. If they are 
developed, the Spirit of God is the 
Agent, and the change wrought by their 
development may fitly be called a new 
birth, because it gives a man entrance 
into a new world and imparts new life to 
live in it. (Cf. the second birth and 
second life of many insects.)—Ver. 8. 
76 Tvetpa Sarov Phe. mvet. Two render- 
ings of these words are possible: ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” as in 
A.V.; ‘‘The Spirit breatheth where He 
will,” as in margin of R.V. By the one 
rendering a comparison is instituted 
between the unseen but powerful opera- 
tion of the Spirit in regeneration and the 
invisible but mighty power of the wind. 
You hear the voice of the wind but 
cannot see where it comes from nor 
where it goes to, So in the new birth 
the Spirit moves and works unseen. 
Similarly Socrates (Xen., Mem., iv., 3) 
says: The thunder as it comes and goes 
is not seen: the winds also are invisible 
though their effects are manifest; the 


soul of man is itself unseen, therefore 
despise not the unseen but honour God. 
In favour of the other rendering it may 
be urged that there is nothing to warn 
us that we are now to understand that 
by the word avetpa “wind” is meant. 
It occurs about 370 times in the N.T., 
and never means ‘‘wind” except once 
in a quotation from the O.T. The 
Vulgate renders ‘Spiritus ubi vult 
spirat,” and if we could not only say 
“expire,” ‘ inspire,” but also “spire,” the 
best translation might be ‘the Spirit 
spires”. As this cannot be, we may 
render: “ The Spirit breathes where He 
will,” that is to say, there is no limita- 
tion of His power to certain individuals, 
classes, races. Cf. v. 21, 6 vids ods OéXer 
{wormoret. The thought here is similar: 
there need be no despair regarding the 
second birth: the Spirit breathes where 
He will. So Bengel, “ Spiritus, proprie, 
nam huic, non vento voluntas et vox 
est”’.—kal Thy dwvnv abtod dxoveis, the 
Spirit makes Himself audible in articu- 
late and intelligible sounds. The breath- 
ing of the Spirit is like man’s breath, not 
mere air, but articulated and significant 
voice. The Spirit works intelligible 
results. He does not roar like the wind 
and toss men in unavailing contortions 
as the wind tosses the trees. It is a 
voice and the result is full of reason, in 
harmony with human nature and vivify- 
ing it to higher life. But for all this, od« 
oldas wd0ev epyerar kal ov tardye., you 
cannot observe and regulate the Spirit’s 
approach and departure.—ottws éott 
was 6 yeyevvnévos ék Tov 3VEULATOS, 
thus it is in the case of every one who is 
born of the Spirit. You cannot see the 
process of regeneration; the process is 
secret and invisible, the results are 
apparent.—Ver, 9. This explanation did 
not satisfy Nicodemus. He falls back 
upon his bewilderment, was Stvarar 
Taira yevéobar; This question stirs 
Jesus to a fuller explanation, which is 
reported in vv. 10-15.—Ver, 10. He 
opens with an exclamation of surprise, 
2b ef 6 BiBdcKados Tod ‘lopayA kal radTo, 
od yiwwdoxKets ; perhaps there is more of 
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sadness than either of indignation or 
irony in the words. Is this the state of 
matters I have to confront? If the 
teacher is so obtuse what must the 
taught be? The presence of the article 
1s usually taken as indicating that 
Nicodemus was recognised as a great 
teacher, perhaps held the official position 
of Chakam in the Sanhedrim. But 
Westcott is right: ‘‘ the definite article 
marks the official relation of Nicodemus 
to the people generally”. It is used to 
bring out sharply, not the relation he 
held to other teachers, but the relation 
he held to the people. ‘Art thou the 
teacher of Israel and knowest not 
these things?” Bad enough for an 
Israelite to be blind to such things, but 
how much worse for one who teaches! 
But should a teacher of Israel have 
known these things? Westcott over- 
leaps the difficulty by saying that 
-ywwdoxers refers to the knowledge of 
perception, and that Jesus is surprised 
that Nicodemus should not have been 
able during this conversation to appre- 
hend what was said.—Ver. 11. api, 
apy. . . ob AapBdvere. From this point 
dialogue ceases, and we have now an 
unbroken utterance of Jesus. It starts 
with a certification of the truth of what 
Nicodemus had professed himself unable 
to understand.—é otSapev Aadodpay. 
Why plural? Were the _ disciples 
present and are they included? Or does 
it mean Jesus and the prophets, or Jesus 
and the Baptist, or Jesus and the Father, 
or is it the rhetorical “we”? Possibly it 
is merely an unconscious transition to 
the plural, as in this same verse the wot 
of the first clause becomes a plural in 
hapBdvere in the last clause. Or there 
may be an indefinite identification of 
Himself with all who had apprehended 
the nature of the new birth—the Baptist 
and the best of his disciples. Jesus does 
not wish to represent Himself as alone 
able to testify of such matters. Weiss’ 


view is peculiar. He thinks that the con- 
tents of the paptupotpev consist of what 
John and Jesus saw at the Baptism, 
when the Spirit’s descent indicated Jesus 
as the Baptiser with the Spirit.—Ver. 
12. eb ta éwlyea... miorevoectes 
The reference of ta émlyeva is fixed by 
the elwov tiv. They are such things 
as Jesus had been speaking of: things 
verified in human, earthly experience, 
the necessity of a spiritual birth and the 
results of it. Regeneration was a change 
made in this earthly life. The kingdom 
of regenerate men was to be established 
on earth, as apprehensible in certain of 
its aspects as the kingdom Nicodemus 
was proposing to found. The érovpdvia 
are matters not open to human observa- 
tion, matters wholly in the unseen, the 
nature and purposes of God. Cf. the 
remarkable parallel in Wisd. ix. 16. 
—Ver. 13. Kal ovdels dvaBéByxev ... 
kataBds. The connection is: You have 
not believed earthly things, much less will 
you believe those which are heavenly; 
for not only are they in their own nature 
more difficult to understand, but there is 
none to testify of them save only that 
One who came down out of heaven. 
The sentence may be paraphrased thus: 
No one has gone up to heaven and by 
dwelling there gained a knowledge of 
the heavenly things: One only has dwelt 
there and is able to communicate that 
knowledge—He, viz., who has come 
down from heaven. ‘ Presence in 
heaven” is considered to be the 
ground and qualification for communi- 
cating trustworthy information regarding 
“heavenly things”. Direct knowledge 
and personal experience of heavenly 
things alone justify authoritative declara- 
tions about them; as in earthly things 
one may expect to be believed if he can 
say, “we speak that we do know and 
testify that we have seen”. But this 
“presence in heaven” Jesus declares to 
be the qualification exclusively of one 
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person. This person He describes as ‘‘ He 
that came down out of heaven,” adding 
as a further description “the Son of 
Man” {whois in heaven]. This descrip- 
tion identifies this person as Jesus Him- 
self. He claims therefore to have a 
unique qualification for the declaration 
of truth about heavenly things, and this 
qualification consists in this, that He and 
He alone has had direct perception of 
heavenly things. He has been in heaven. 
By ‘“‘heaven’’ it is not a locality that is 
indicated, but that condition which is 
described in the prologue as apés tov 
@edv. And when He speaks of coming 
down out of heaven He can only mean 
manifesting Himself to those who are on 
that lower level from which they had not 
been able to ascend to the knowledge of 
heavenly things. In short, we have here 
the basis in Christ’s own words of the 
statement in the prologue that the Word 
was in the beginning with God, and 
became flesh to be a light to men. Why 
is 6 vids Tod aGvOpwmov introduced? It 
identifies the person spoken of, and it 
suggests that He who alone had the 
knowledge of heavenly things now wore 
human nature, was accessible, and was 
there for the purpose of communicating 
this knowledge. The words added in 
the T.R., 6 dv év 7@ ovpave, affirm that 
although He had come out of heaven 
He was still in it, and they show that a 
condition of being, not a locality, was 
meant by ‘“‘heaven”.—Ver. 14. If the 
Son of Man alone has this knowledge, 
how is it to be disseminated and become 
a light to all men? This is answered 
in the words, kai «kafds Mwojs . . . Tov 
GvOpHov [modern editors read Movo7jjs ; 
so also in LXX]. The emphatic word 
is twoe. When Moses made the brazen 
serpent, he did not secrete it in his tent 
and admit a few selected persons to view 
it, but tiwoe tov Odi, gave it an eleva- 
tion at which all might see it. So must 
the Son of Man, the bearer of heavenly 
light and healing, dpwOjva, that all may 
see Him. The ‘ lifting up” of the Son 
of Man is interpreted in xii. 33 to mean 
His lifting up on the cross. It was this 


which drew human observation and 
human homage. The cross is the throne 
of Christ. In the phrase Set tWwO7vae 
the aorist is used in accordance with 
Greek usage by which an aorist infinitive 
is employed to express the action of the 
verb even though future after verbs 
signifying to hope, to expect, to promise, 
and such like. Thus Iph. in Aul., 462, 
olpat yap viv ixerevoat, where Markland 
needlessly changes the aorist into the 
future. Nicodemus could not see the 
significance with which these words were 
filled by the crucifixion. What would be 
suggested to him by the comparison o1 
the Messiah with the brazen serpent 
might be something like this: The Son 
of Man is to be lifted up. Yes, but not 
on a throne in Herod’s palace. He was 
to be conspicuous, but as the brazen 
serpent had been conspicuous, hanging 
on a pole for the healing of the people. 
His elevation was certain, but it was an 
elevation by no mere official appoint- 
ment, or popular recognition, or heredi- 
tary right, but by plumbing the depths 
of human degradation in truest self- 
sacrifice, There is no royal road to 
human excellence, and Jesus reached the 
height He attained by no blare of 
heralds’ trumpets or flaunting of banners 
or popular acclaim, but by being sub- 
jected to the keenest tests by which 
character can be searched, by passing 
through the ordeal of human life in this 
world, and by being found the best, the 
one only perfectly faithful servant of God 
and man.—Ver. 15. The words py 
dméAnrat add’ of the T.R. are omitted 
by Tisch., W.H., and R.V. Further, the 
same editors replace the words ets avtdv 
by év airg, and the R.V. translates 
‘“‘that whosoever believeth may in Him 
have eternal life,” in accordance with 
Johannine usage, which does not support 
the rendering “ believethin Him”. ‘This 
is the object to be accomplished by the 
“elevation”? of the Son of Man, visz., 
that whoever, Jew or Gentile, believes 
that there is life in Him that is thus 
exalted, may have life eternal.—Ver. 
16. Several conservative theologians, 
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Neander, Tholuck, Westcott, are of 
Opinion that the words of Jesus end with 
ver. 15, and that from vv. 16-21 we have 
an addition by the evangelist. There is 
much to be said in favour of this idea. 
The thoughts of these verses are ex- 
planatory rather than progressive. Vv. 
16 and 17 repeat the object of Christ’s 
mission, which has already been stated. 
Vv. 18 and 1g declare the historic 
results in faith and unbelief, results 
which at the date of the conversation 
were not conspicuous. Vv. 20 and 21 
exhibit the causes of faith and unbelief. 
The tenses also forbid us to refer the 
passage directly to Jesus. In His lips 
the present would have been more 
natural. To John looking back on the 


finished story aorists and perfects are 


natural, Also, the designation ‘“ only 
begotten son” is not one of the names 
by which Jesus designates Himself, but 
it is used by the evangelist, i. 18 and 
1 John iv. 9.—otrw yap hyawyoev. . . 
Cwhv aidviov, The love of God for the 
world of men is the source of Christ’s 
mission with all its blessings. It was 
this which prompted Him to ‘“ give,” 


that is, to give not solely to the death of 


the cross alluded to in ver. 14, but to all 
that the world required for salvation, 
His only begotten Son. ‘‘ The change 
from the aorist (4méAnTat) to the present 
(&xn) is to be noted, the utter ruin being 
spoken of as an act, the possession of 
life eternal as an enduring experience” 
(Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann).—Ver. 17. 
od yap aardoretkev . . . St adtov. For 
whatever the result of Christ’s coming 
has been, in revealing a love of sin and 
bringing heavier judgment on men, this 
was not God’s purpose in sending His 
Son. The Jewish idea was that the 
Messiah would come “ to judge,” 7.¢., to 
condemn the world.—-«pivw and kara- 
kpivw, though originally distinct, are in 
the N.T. sometimes identical in mean- 
ing, the result of judgment so commonly 
being condemnation; cf. crime. But 
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xéopos. John repeats his favourite word 
xécpos three times in this verse that 
there may be no possibility of missing 
his point, that so far as God’s purpose 
was concerned, it was one of unmixed 
love, that all men might be saved. The 
emphasis was probably due to the 
ordinary Messianic expectation which 
limited and misrepresented the love of 
God. Westcott remarks on this verse: 
‘“« The sad realities of present experience 
cannot change the truth thus made 
known, however little we may be able to 
understand in what way it will be accom- 
plished’, It might on similar grounds 
be argued that because God wills that 
all men be holy in this life, all men are 
holy.—Ver. 18. 6 miorevwv ... Tov 
@eov. Expansion of previous verse. God 
sent His Son not to judge but to save; 
and whoso accepts the Son and His 
revelation is not judged. It is no longer 
“every Jew,’ nor ‘‘every one chosen by 
God,” but every one that believeth. All 
here is spiritual. Although judgment 
was not the object it is the necessary 
result of Christ’s presence in the world. 
But it is a judgment very different from 
that which the Jews expected. It is 
determined by the attitude towards 
Christ, and this again, as afterwards 
shown, is determined by the moral con- 
dition of the individual.—é6 py muortedov 
75n Kéxpitat, “the that believeth not is 
already judged’: not only is left under 
the curse of his own evil actions ; but, 
as the next clause shows, lies under the 
condemnation of not believing.—78y 
kéxpitat, he is already judged: it is not 
some future assize he doubtfully awaits 
and which may or may not convict. He 
is judged, and on a ground which to John 
seems to indicate monstrous depravity, 
bru py wemlorevkev .. . TOU Geov. Not 
to perceive the glory of this august 
Being whom John so adored, not to 
receive the revelation made by the Only 
Begotten, is proof not merely of human 
infirmity and passion, but of wickedness 
chosen and preferred in presence of re- 
vealed goodness.—Ver. 19. This is 
further explained in the following, atry 
... 7 $s. The ground of the con- 
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demnation lies precisely in this, that 
since the coming of Christ and His 
exhibition of human life in the light of 
the holiness and love of the Father, 
human sin is no longer the result of 
ignorance, but of deliberate choice and 
preference. Nothing can be done fora 
man who says, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good”. 
The reason of this preference of darkness 
and rejection of Christ is that the life is 
evil, iv yap «. T-A.—Ver. 20. The prin- 
ciple is explained in this verse. Under- 
lying the actiorl of men towards Christ 
during His historical manifestation was 
a general law: a law which operates 
wherever men are similarly invited to 
walk in the light. The law which governs 
the acceptance or refusal of light is given 
in the words was yap 6 data .. . épya 
aitov. datAos, originally “ poor,” 
“paltry,” “ugly”; ot gato, “the 
vulgar,” ‘the common sort”. In 
Polybius, ada wAola, wodurela patra, 
badly constructed; gatAos Hyepov, a 
foolish general, and in xvii. 15, 15 it 
is opposed to deliberate wickedness. 
Dull, senseless viciousness seems to be 
denoted. Here and in ver. 29 mpdocev 
is used with datAa, and qoveiv in the 
next verse with a&AyOevav, on which 
Bengel remarks: ‘ Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam veritas. 
Hinc verbis diversis notantur”’. Where 
a distinction is intended, mwpaccew 
expresses the reiterative putting forth of 
activities to bring something to pass, 
aoveiy the actual production of what is 
aimed at. Hence there is a slight hint 
of the busy fruitlessness of vice. Paul, 
as well as John, uses rpdaocevy, in certain 
passages, of evil actions. The person 
thus defined proet +d as, “hates the 
light,” instead of delighting in it, ral ov 
épxerat mpds TO has, and does not bring 
himself within its radiance, does not 
seek to use it for his own enlighten- 
ment; tva ph édeyyOG Ta Epya avrod, 
**lest his works be convicted”’ and so 
ut toshame. According to John there 
is moral obliquity at the root of all 
refusal of Christ. Obviously there is, if 
Christ be considered simply as ‘‘light”’. 
To refuse the ideal he presents is to 
prefer darkness.—Ver. 21. 6 88 wot@v... 
‘On the other hand, he who does the 
truth”... This is one of John’s com- 


prehensive phrases which perhaps lose by 
definition. ‘To do the truth” is at any 
rate to live up to what one knows; to 
live an honest, conscientious life. John 
implies that men of this type are to be 
found where the light of Christ has not 
dawned: but when it dawns they hail 
it with joy. He that doeth the truth 
comes to the light that his deeds may be 
manifested, 8. év 0 éotiv eipyaopéva. 
Is Ste expressive of a fact or declara- 
tive of a reason? Must we translate 
‘“‘manifested, that they are,’’ etc., or 
“manifested, because they are,” etc. ? 
The R.V. has “that”? in the text, and 
‘“‘ because” in the margin. Godet and 
Westcott prefer the former; Like, 
Meyer, Weiss and Weizsacker the latter. 
It is not easy to decide between the two. 
On the whole, the latter interpretation is 
to be preferred. This clause gives the 
reason of the willingness shown by the 
man to have his deeds made manifest : 
and thus it balances the clause qv yap 
qmovypa a’tav Ta epya, which gives the 
reason for evil doers shunning the light. 
He who does the truth is not afraid of 
the light, but rather seeks increased light 
because his deeds have been done év 0e6 ; 
that is, he has not been separated from 
God by them, but has done what he has 
done because he conceived that to be the 
will of God. Where such light as exists 
has been conscientiously used, more is 
sought, and welcomed when it comes. 
“ Plato was like a man shut into a vault, 
running hither and thither, with his poor 
flickering Taper, agonizing to get forthe, 
and holding himself in readinesse to 
make a spring forward the moment a 
door should open. But it never did. 
‘Not manie wise are called.” He had 
clomb a Hill in the Darke, and stood 
calling to his companions below, ‘ Come 
on, come on, this way lies the East: Iam 
avised we shall see the sun rise anon’, 
But they never did. What a Christian 
he would have made. Ah! he is one 
now. He and Socrates, the veil long 
removed from their eyes, are sitting at 
Jesus’ feet. Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
nobis” (Erasmus to More in Sir T. 
More’s Household). Holtzmann quotes 
from Hausrath: ‘‘ As a magnet attracts 
the metal while the dead stone lies un- 
moved: so are the children of God draws 
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w Adj. with 
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Mk. i. § 
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Acts xvi. 
I; xxiv. 
24. 

x Ps, xxxii, 
6. Nah, 
i.12. Rev. 
WexSs 

y Mt. iv. 1@ 
xiv. 3. 


25. yéveTo obv 


1 lovdatov in NcABL, adopted by T.Tr.W.H.R, 


by the Logos and come to the Light”. 
Cf. chap. xviii. 37. 

Vv. 22-36. The ministry of Fesus in 
Fudaea after He left Ferusalem. This 
falls into three parts: (1) a brief account 
of the movements and success of Jesus 
and the Baptist which provoked a com- 
parison between them, 22-26; (2) the 
Baptist’s acceptance of the contrast and 
final testimony to Jesus, 27-30; (3) the 
expansion by the evangelist of the 
Baptist’s words, 31-36.—Ver. 22. pera 

_sravta, subsequent to the ministry in 
Jerusalem Jesus and His disciples came 
eis THY lovdatay yijv, ‘into the Judaean 
country,” the rural parts in contradis- 
tinction to the metropolis. ‘‘ Nam quum 
ex Judaeae metropoli exiret Jesus, non 
poterat simpliciter dici proficisci in 
Judaeam; . . . maluimus ergo terri- 
torium convertere quam terram,”’ Beza. 
Soin Josh. viii. 1 (Codex Ambrosianus), 
*«T have given into thy hand the King of 
Gai kai tiv wédw adtod Kal THY yiV 
avrov”. Cf. also John xi. 54.—Kal eté« 
SiérpiBev, “and there He spent some 
time with them’’; whether weeks or 
months depends on the interpretation of 
iv. 35-—kal éBdwrifev, that is, His 
disciples baptised, iv. 2.—Ver. 23. fv 5é 
wat... éxet. And John also was 
baptising, although he had said that he 
was sent to baptise in order that the 
Messiah might be identified; which had 
already been done. But John saw that 
men might still be prepared for the 
reception of the Messiah by his preach- 
ing and baptism. Hence, however, the 
questioning which arose, ver. 25. The 
locality is described as Aivav éyyis rod 
Zareip. ‘ The Salim of this place is no 
doubt the Shalem of Genesis xxxiii. 18, 
and some seven miles north is ’Aintin 

[= Springs], at the head of the WAady 
Far’ah, which is the great highway up 
from the Damieh ford for those coming 
from the east by the way of Peniel and 


Succoth’? (Henderson’s Palestine, p. 
154). The reason for choosing this 
locality was St. tSata moda Fv exes, 
‘because many waters were there,” or 
much water; and therefore even in 
summer baptism by immersion could be 
continued. It is mot ‘the people's 
refreshment” that is in view. Why 
mention this any more than where they 
got their food ?—xal wapeyivovro, the 
indefinite third plural, as frequently in 
N.T. and regularly in English, “ they 
continued coming’’.—Ver. 24. ote 
yap... 6 *lodvvys, “for not yet had 
John been cast into prison’: a clause 
inserted for the sake of those who might 
have gathered from the synoptic narrative 
that John was cast into prison immedi- 
ately after the temptation of Jesus, Mk. 
i, 14, Mt. iv. 12. John having been 
present with Jesus through all this 
period can give the sequence of the 
events with chronological precision,— 
Ver. 25. éyévero ovv (Cyryois... 
There arose therefore—that is, in con- 
sequence of the proximity of these two 
baptisms—on the part of John’s disciples 
[é«, cf. Herod. v. 21 and Dionys, Hal. viii, 
p- 556] a questioning, or discussion, with 
a Jew about purifying, that is, generally, 
including the relation of those two 
baptisms to one another, and to the 
Jewish washings, and the significance of 
each. The trend of the discussion may 
be gathered from the complaint to the 
Baptist, ver. 26. As the discussion was 
begun by the disciples of John, it would 
seem as if they had challenged the Jew 
for seeking baptism from Jesus. For 
their complaint is (ver. 26) “PaBBi... 
mposavtov. That Jesus should baptise 
as well as John they could not under- 
stand. Really, the difficulty is that Jesus 
should have allowed John to go on 
baptising, and that John should not him- 
self have professed discipleship of Jesus. 
But so long as John saw that men were 
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led by his preaching to accept the 
Messiah he might well believe that he 
served Christ better thus than by follow- 
ing in His train.—Ver. 27. His answer 
sufficiently shows that it was not rivalry 
that prompted him to continue his 
bapusm.—od dvvatat . . . ovpavod. The 
general sense is obvious (cf. Ps. Ixxv. 6, 7, 
Cxxvily 13 Jas: i. 173° 1 Cor, iii. 7), but 
did John mean to apply the principle 
directly to himself or to Jesus ? Wetstein 
prefers the former: ‘‘non possum mihi 
arrogare et rapere, quae Deus non 
dedit”. So Calvin, Beza [‘ quid cona- 
mini meae conditioni aliquid adjicere ? ’’], 
Bengel [‘‘ quaomodo audeam ego, inquit, 
homines ad me _ adstringere?”], and 
Liicke. But, as Weiss points out, itis a 
justification of Jesus which the question 
of the disciples demands, and this is 
given in John’s statement that His 
popularity is God’s gift. But John 
avails himself of the opportunity to 
explain the relation he himself holds to 
Jesus.—Ver. 28. atrol tpeis ... 
éxetvov. John’s disciples should have 
been prepared for what they now see 
happening. He had emphatically declared 
that he was not the Christ, but only His 
forerunner (i. 19-27, 30).—Ver. 29. 6 
éxov Thy vipdyny ... The bride is the 
familiar O.T. figure expressive of the 

eople in their close relation to God (Is. 
iv. 5, Hos. ii. 18, Ps. xlv.), This figure 
passes into N.T. Cf. Mt. xxii. 2, Eph. 
Vv. 32, Jas. iv. 4.—6 €xwv, he that has and 
holds as a wife. Cf. Mk. vi. 18, Is, liv. 
|x. Ixii. 5.—-vupplos éorriv, it is the bride- 
groom, and no one else, who marries the 
bride and to whom she belongs. There 
is only one in whom the people of God 
can find their permanent joy and rest; 
one who is the perennial spring of their 
happiness and life—é 8€ ¢idos rod 
\vupdtov, the friend, par excellence, the 
‘groomsman, wapavipdtios, vupddaywyos, 
or in Hebrew Shoshben, who was em- 
ployed to ask the hand of the bride and 
to arrange the marriage, For the stand- 
ing and duties of the Shadchan and 
Shoshben see Abraham’s F¥ewish Life in 


30. ality ody 4 xapa 7 éwh wemArpwrar. 


the Middle Ages, pp. 170, 180. The 
similar function of the Hindu go-between 
or ghatak is fully described in The City 
of Sunshine. ‘The peculiar and intense 
gratification [xapq@ yalpe, intensely 
rejoices, see especially Licke, who 
renders ‘durch und durch’’; Weizsacker, 
“freut sich hoch”; R.V., ‘ rejoiceth 
greatly ’’] of this functionary was to see 
that his delicate task was crowned with 
success ; and of this he was assured when 
he stood and heard the bridegroom 
directly welcoming his bride [voice of 
bridegroom” as symbol of joy, Jer. vii. 
34, xvi. 9].—atry otv 4 xapa enh 
mwem\ypwtat. This is the joy which 
John claims for himself, the joy of the 
bridegroom’s friend, who arranges the 
matriage, and this joy is attained in 
Christ’s welcoming to Himself the people 
whom John has prepared for Him and 
directed to Him. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2, where 
Paul uses similar language. It is not 
John’s regret that men are attracted to 
Jesus: rather it is the fulfilment of his 
work and hope. This was the God- 
appointed order.—Ver. 30. éxetvov Sei 
avgdvev, épé 82 éXarrotc—ar. Paley 
translates, ‘it is for Him to go on grow- 
ing and for me to be ever getting less,” 
and adds, ‘‘the language seems to be 
solar”. In the Church Calendar, no 
doubt, John the Baptist’s day is Mid- 
summer Day, while our Lord’s “‘natalitia” 
is midwinter, but scarcely founded on 
solar considerations of the day’s increase 
after Christmas and decrease after 24th 
June, Rather John is the morning star 
‘fidelis Lucifer ’’ whose light is eclipsed 
in that of the rising sun (cf. Bernard’s 
““Lucet ergo Johannes, tanto verius 
quanto minus appetit lucere,” and 
Euthymius, éAatrotcba, ds FAlov 
avaretNavtos éwodédpov). If the style 
of the following verses is any clue to 
their authorship we must ascribe them to 
the evangelist. Besides, some of the 
expressions are out of place in the 
Baptist’s lips: ¢.g., rhv paptupiav adbrod 
ovdeis Aap Bdver could scarcely have been 
said at the very time when crowds were 
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flocking to Him. The precise point in 
the Baptist’s language to which the 
evangelist attaches this commentary or 
expansion [‘theils erklarende, theils 
erweiternde Reflexion,” Liicke] is his 
affirmation of the Messiah’s superiority 
to himself. To this John adds (ver. 31): 
He is superior not only to the Baptist 
but fo all, érdvw wdvrev éotiv, the 
reason being that He comes from above, 
Gvw$ev; which is the equivalent of é« 
Tov ovpavod in the latter part of the 
verse. These expressions are contrasted 
with é« ris ys, the ordinary earthly 
origin of men, and they refer Christ’s 
origin to a higher and unique source: 
unique because the result of this origin 
is that He is supreme over all, émavw 
advrwy. His origin is superior to that 
of all, therefore His supremacy is 
universal (cf. ver. 13). The results of 
origin, whether earthly or heavenly, are 
traced out in a twofold direction: in the 
kind of life lived and in the words spoken. 
On the one hand 6 é« ris ys... éore. 
The first é« expresses origin: the second 
moral connection, as in xviii. 37, xv. 19: 
he whose origin is earthly is an earthly 
person, his life rises no higher than its 
source, his interests and associations are 
of earth. Another result is given in 
the words é« THs yis AaAet, from the 
earth his ideas and his utterance of 
them spring. A man’s talk and teach- 
ing cannot rise above their source. So 
far as experimental knowledge goes 
he is circumscribed by his origin. In 
contrast to persons of earthly origin 
stands 6 é« rot odpavod épxdpevos; Epx. 
is added that not only his origin but his 
transition to his present condition may 
be indicated. His origin in like manner 
determines both his moral relationships 
and his teaching. The one is given in 


érdve mavtevéorl. He lives in a higher 
region than all others and is not limited 
by earthly conditions.—Ver. 32. The 
result is 6 éopaxe...paptupet. Seeing 
and hearing are equivalent to having 
direct knowledge. The man who is of 
earth may be trusted when he speaks of 
earth: he who is from heaven testifies 
to that of which he has had experimental 
knowledge (cf. ver. 13), and might there- 
fore expect to be listened to, but tiv 
paptupiav avrov ovdels AapBdver. The 
kat which connects the clauses implies 
the meaning ‘‘and yet’”’. This statement 
could not have been made when crowds 
were thronging to Jesus’ baptism. They 
are the reflection of the evangelist, who 
sees how sporadically the testimony of 
Christ has been received. Yet it has not 
been universally rejected: 6 AaBov... 
GAnOys éorww. He who received His 
testimony sealed that God is true. 
odpay. means to stamp with approval, 
to endorse, to give confirmation. Wet- 
stein quotes from Aristides, Platonic., i., 
p- 18: Atoxtvyas paptupet MAdron . 
kal Thy TovSe paptuplay dowep émio- 
payllerat. But he who believes Christ 
not only confirms or approves Christ’s 
truthfulness, but God’s. év yap aréo- 
wetcev .. . AaAet. For Christ is God’s 
ambassador and speaks God’s words. 
This is a thought which pervades this 
Gospel, see vili. 26, 28; xv. 5, etc. 
*‘ He that sent me,” or ‘the Father that 
sent me,” is a phrase occurring over 
twenty times in the Gospel and is char- 
acteristic of the aspect of Christ pre- 
sented in it, as revealing the Father.— 
Ver. 34. The reason assigned for the 
truth and trustworthiness of Christ's 
words is scarcely the reason we expect: 
ov yap... Mvetpa. John has told us 
that Christ is to be believed because He 
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testifies of what He hath seen and heard: 
now, because the Spirit is given without 
measure to Him. The meaning of the 
clause is contested. The omission of 
6 @eds does not materially affect the 
sense, for 6 6eds5 would naturally be 
supplied as the nominative to 8i8ect 
from tod @e0¥ of the preceding clause. 
There are four interpretations.  (r) 
Augustine, Calvin, Licke, Alford, sup- 
pose the clause means that God, instead 
of giving occasional and limited supplies 
of the Spirit as had been given to the 
prophets, gives to Christ the fulness of 
the Spirit. (2) Meyer thinks that the 
primary reference is not to Christ but 
that the statement is general, that God 
gives the Spirit freely and abundantly, 
and does thus dispense it to Christ. (3) 
Westcott, following Cyril, makes Christ 
the subject and understands the clause 
as meaning that He proves His Messiah- 
ship by giving the Spirit without measure. 
(4) Godet makes 76 mvevpa the subject, 
not the object, and supposes the meaning 
to be that the Spirit gives to Christ the 
words of God without measure. The 
words of ver. 35 seem to weigh in favour 
of the rendering of A.V.: ‘‘God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto Him”, 
The R.V. is ambiguous. é« pétpov, out 
of a measure, or, by measure, that is, 
sparingly. So év pérp in Ezek. iv. 11. 
Wetstein quotes: ‘‘R. Achan dixit: 
etiam Spiritus S. non habitavit super 
Prophetas nisi mensura quadam: quidam 
enim librum unum, quidam duos vatici- 
niorum ediderunt”’. The Spirit was given 
to Jesus not in the restricted and occa- 
sional manner in which it had been 
given to the O.T. prophets, but wholly, 
fully, constantly. It was by this Spirit 
His human nature was enlightened and 
guided to speak things divine; and this 
Spirit, interposed as it were between the 
Logos and the human nature of Christ, 
was as little cumbrous in its operation 
or perceptible in consciousness as our 
breath which is interposed between the. 
thinking mind and the words which utter 
it.—Ver. 35. 6matyp...avrov. These 
absolute expressions, ‘‘the Father,” ‘the 
Son,” are more naturally referred to the 
evangelist than to the Baptist. This 
absolute use of ‘the Son”’ as a designa- 
tion of Christ certainly suggests, if it 
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does not prove, the proper Divinity of 
Christ. It is the favourite designation 
in this Gospel. The love of the Father 
for the Son is the reason for His giving 
to Him the Spirit: nay, it accounts for 
His committing all things to His hand; 
wavrTa SéSwxev év TH Xetpl avrod, that is, 
to possess andtorule. ‘‘ Facit hic amor, 
quo Filium amplexus nos quoque in eo 
amplectitur, ut per illius manum nobis 
bona 3ua omnia communicet ”—Calvin. 
But Calvin does not make the mistake of 
supposing that the words signify “ by 
means of His hand”; cf.@Beza. God has 
made Christ His plenipotentiary for this 
world and has done so because of His 
love. It was a boon then to Christ to 
come into this world and win it to Him- 
self. There is no history, movement, or 
life of God so glorious as the history of 
God incarnate.—Ver. 36. 6 motevov 
. .. ém’ aitéy. Christ has been repre- 
sented as Sovereign, commissioned with 
supreme powers, especially for the pur- 
pose of saving men and restoring them 
to God. Hence “he that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life”. He who 
through the Son finds and accepts the 
Father has life in this very vision and 
fellowship of the Supreme; cf. xvii. 3. 
But “he that refuses to be persuaded,” 
lit. ‘he that disobeyeth’. Beza 
points out that in N.T. there is a twofold 
ame{Beva, one of the intellect, dissenting 
from truth presented, as here and in 
Acts xiv. 2; the other of the will and 
life, see Rom, xi. 30. But will enters 
into the former as well as the latter. 4 
spy} Tod Geod, the wrath of God denotes 
‘the fixed and necessary hostility of the 
Divine nature to sin’?; what appears in 
a righteous man as indignation; and 
also the manifestation of that hostility in 
acts of retributive justice. This is the 
only place in the Gospel where it occurs ; 
but in Rev. vi. 16, we have ‘the wrath 
of the Lamb”; also xvi. 10, ‘the wine ot 
the fury of His wrath”; also xiv. ro, xi. 
18, xix. 15. In Paul ‘the coming wrath” 
is frequently alluded to; as also “the 
day of wrath,” “the children” or 
“‘vessels’’ of wrath. On the refuser of 
Christ the wrath of God, instead of 
removing from him, abides, péver; not, 
as Theophylact reads, pevei, ‘** will 
abide”’. 
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1 Japapias Tisch. and W.H. 


CHAPTER IV. Vv. 1-42. $esus leaves 
Salim and the south for Galilee, and is 
received by the Samaritans on His way. 
—Vv. 1-4 account for His being in 
Samaria; 5-26 relate His conversation 
with a Samaritan woman; 27-38 His 
consequent conversation with His own 
disciples ; 39-42 the impression He made 
upon the Samaritans, The circumstances 
which brought our Lord into Samaria 
seem to be related as much for the sake 
of maintaining the continuity of the 
history and of exhibiting the motives 
which guided His movements as for the 
sake of introducing the incident at 
Sychar.—Ver. 1. The first verse gives 
the cause of His leaving Judaea, to wit, 
a threatened or possible collision with 
the Pharisees, who resented His baptis- 
ing.—‘Qs odv zyva . . . 4 lodvvys. otv 
continues the narrative with logical 
sequence, connecting what follows with 
what goes before ; here it connects what 
is now related with the popularity of 
Jesus’ baptism, iii. 22, 26.—6 KUptos, 
so unusual in this Gospel that some 
editors read ’Inoots, for which there is 
scant authority. But where the evangelist 
is not reporting contemporary speech 
but speaking for his own person KUpLos 
is natural.—éyvw rightly rendered in the 
modern Greek translation by épaGev ; the 
knowledge that comes by information is 
meant.—étt jxoveay, that the Pharisees 
had heard, the aorist here, as frequently 
elsewhere, representing the English 
pluperfect. What they had heard is 
given in direct narration under an intro- 
ductory 871, and hence not the pronoun 
but *Incots appears as subject: “ Jesus 
is making and baptising more disciples 
than John”.—poa@nras rovet (cf. 

adnrevoare Pamritovres, Mt. XXVili. 
19), ‘disciples ” being here used in the 
wider sense and not involving permanent 
separation from their employments. The 
Pharisees had resented John’s baptising, 
much more that of Jesus, because 
more popular.—Ver. 2. Here John in- 
serts a clause corrective of one impres- 


cp. i. 40. 

5. €pXeTat c Acts av. 
17: hag 
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d x Cor. i. 


eMk.i.1g4. f Num. xxxiii. 37. Josh. xii. 9, 


sion which this statement would make: 
katrotye ... avtov. xalrorye is slightly 
stronger than “although,” rather 
‘although indeed”. Hoogeveen (De 
Particulis, p. 322) renders ‘‘ quanquam 
re vera” ; seealso Paley, Greek Particles, 
pp. 67-8. tot is the old form of 79, 
“hereby,” “truly,” “in fact”. The 
clause is inserted to remind us, as Bengel 
says, that ‘“‘baptizare actio ministralis 
(cf. Paul’s refusal to baptise). Johannes 
minister sua manu baptizavit, discipuli 
ejus, ut videtur, neminem ; at Christus 
baptizat spiritu sancto.” So too Nonnus, 
who says that the king did not baptise 
with water. ‘By leaving the baptism 
of water to the apostles, He rendered 
the rite independent of His personal 
presence, and so provided for the main- 
tenance of it in His Church after His 
departure,” Godet.—Ver. 3. On this 
coming to the ears of Jesus apie thy 
*lovSatav, He forsook or abandoned 
Judaea. The verb is used of neglecting 
or dismissing from thought, hence of 
forgiving sin; but there is here no 
ethical sense in the word, and it may be 
translated ‘left’, — «at amOe madi, 
“again” in reference to the visit to 
Galilee already narrated, i. 44, ii. 1. 
Jesus feared a collision with the Pharisees 
at this early stage, because it could only 
mar His work. He refuses to be hurried, 
and remains master of the situation 
throughout. He therefore retired to 
Galilee, where He thought He would be 
hidden. Cf. ver. 44.—Ver. 4. er... 
Lapapetas. The @et is explained by the 
position of Samaria interposed between 
Judaea and Galilee. Only the very 
sensitive Jews went round by Peraea. 
The Galiieans were accustomed to go 
through Samaria on their way to the 
feasts at Jerusalem (Josephus, Antiq., xx. 
6, 1). Samaria took its name from the 
city Samaria or Shomron, built by Omri 
as the capital of the kingdom of Israel 
(x Kings xvi. 24). After being destroyed 
by Hyrcanus, the city was rebuilt by 
Herod and called Sebaste in honour 
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of Augustus. The territory of Samaria 
in the time of Christ was included in the 
tetrarchy of Archelaus and was under 
the procurator Pontius Pilate. Herod 
Antipas’ domain marched with it north 
and east.—Ver. 5. épxetarovv . . . To 
vig adrov. “So He comes to a city of 
Samaria called Sychar.” Aeyonévny, cf. 
xi, 16, xi. 54, xix. 23; etc/) “ine the 
Itinerary of Ferusalem (a.D. 333) Sychar 
is identified with ‘Askar, west of Salim 
and near Shechem, the modern Nablis. 
The strength of the case for ‘Askar, 
according to Prof. G. A. Smith (Hist. 
Geog., p. 371), is this: ‘That in the 
fourth century two authorities indepen- 
dently describe a Sychar distinct from 
Shechem; that in the twelfth century at 
least three travellers, and in the thirteenth 
at least one, do the same, the latter also 
quoting a corrupt but still possible 
variation of the name; that in the 
fourteenth the Samaritan Chronicle men- 
tions another form of the name; and 
that modern travellers find a third 
possible variation of it not only applied 
to a village suiting the site described by 
the authorities in the fourth century, 
but important enough to cover all the 
plain about the village”. The difficulty 
regarding the initial Ayin in the name 
‘Askar is also removed by Prof. Smith. 
See further Conder’s Tent-work, i. 71. 
Sychar is described as wAynofov ... 
avrov, near the “parcel of ground” 
(particella, little part; the Vulgate has 
‘‘praedium,” estate) which Jacob gave 
to Joseph his son; according to Gen. 
xlvili. 22, where Jacob says, “I have 
given thee one portion (Shechem) above 
thy ‘brethren 3" cf Gen. “xxxitya to. 
Shechem in Hebrew means “ the shoul- 
der,”” and some have fancied that the 
shoulder being the priest’s portion, the 
word came to denote any allotment. 
Gesenius, however, is of opinion that 
the word was transferred to a portion of 
land, on account of the shape resembling 
the back across the shoulders.—Ver. 6. 
Hy Se eel yy} Tod laxaPp. Both wrnyy 
and dpéap are used in this context ; the 
former meaning the spring or well of 
water, the latter the dug and built pit or 
well, In ver. 11 $péap is necessarily 


k Gen. xxiv. a0, Exod. ii. 16. 


used. Whether in this verse 6 ért tq 
mnyq is to be rendered ‘‘at,” keeping 
mY in its strict sense, or ‘‘on”’ as if 
for ppéart is doubted; but the former is 
certainly the more natural rendering; 
cf. Aristoph., Frogs, 191, where éwt with 
accus. gives rise to misunderstanding of 
sitting ‘‘on”’ an oar instead of “‘at”’ it. 
Jacob’s well lies ten minutes south of 
the present village ‘Askar, and a good 
spring exists in ‘Askar. This has given 
rise to the difficulty: Why should a 
woman have come so far, passing good 
sources of water supply? Most probably 
the reason is that this well was Jacob’s, 
and special virtue was supposed to attach 
to it; or because in the heat of summer 
other wells and streams were dry. The 
real difficuity is: Why was there a well 
there at all, in the neighbourhood of 
streams? Possibly Jacob may have dug 
it that he might have no quarrelling with 
his neighbours about water-rights. As 
a stranger with a precarious tenure he 
might find this necessary. Travellers 
agree in accepting as Jacob’s well here 
mentioned the Ain-Jakub, or Bir-et- 
Jakub, some twenty minutes east of 
Nablis.—6 otv ’Inoots ... ékrn. It 
was “about,” @s (Theophylact calls atten- 
tion to this as a mark of accuracy), the 
sixth hour, that is,, midday (the Jews 
dined on Sabbath at the sixth hour, see 
Josephus, Vita) (see on c. i. 40); and 
they had probably been walking for 
several hours, and accordingly Jesus 
was tired, kexomtaxas («xdaros, excessive 
toil), fatigued (Wetstein quotes ot yap 
ef 68otmopias Tas pAéBas komig GAAG Ta 
vevpa), and was sitting thus, tired as He 
was (oUtws, in the condition in which He 
was, that is, tired as He was. Elsner 
thinks it only indicates consequence 
{nihil aliud quam consequentiam signi- 
ficat]) and should be omitted in trans- 
lating. So Kypke, who cites instructive 
instances, concludes: ‘‘solemne est 
Graecis, praecedente participio, voculam 
ovtws pleonastice ponere”. But in all 
his instances ottws precedes the verb), 
at the well (cf. Josephus, Ant., v. 1: 
oTpatowedevoapévous emt tive wnyij). 
As to the hour, two circumstances con 
firm the opinion that it was midday 
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First, that apparently there was no 
intention of halting here for the night, 
as there would have been had it been 
evening. And, second, while it is truly 
urged that evening is the common time 
for drawing water, it is obvious that only 
one woman had come at this time, and 
accordingly the probability is it was not 
evening. See also Josephus, Axt., ii. 11, 
1, where he describes Moses sitting at the 
well at midday wearied with his journey, 
and the women coming to water their 
flocks.—Ver. 7. épxetar . . . tdwp, 
apparently this clause is prepared for by 
~ the preceding, ‘“‘ There comes a woman of 
Samaria,” that is, a Samaritan woman, 
not, of course, “from the city Samaria,” 
which is two hours distant from the well, 
avt\qoat Sep, infinitive and aorist, 
both classical; cf. Rebecca in Gen. 
xxiv. Iz, etc., having her t8p{a on her 
shoulder or on her head, ayyos éwt tH 
kepadf exovoa, Herod., v. 12; and Ovid’s 
« Ponitur e summa fictilis urna coma”. 
[Elsner] @vtAos is the hold of a ship 
where the bilge settles: avrhéw, to bale 
a ship; hence, to draw water. To her 
Jesus says, Ads por arvetv, the usual for- 
mula; cf. 8é0w mueiv, Pherecrates, Frag., 
67, and Aristoph., Pax, 49.—Ver. 8. of 
yap pabyral . . . a&yopdcwcr. This 
gives the reason for the request. Had the 
disciples been present they would have 
made the request: an indication of the 
relations already subsisting between the 
disciples and the Lord. Probably the 
five first called were still with Him. 
That the disciples had gone to buy in 
Sychar, shows either that the law allowed 
trading with Samaritans, or that Jesus 
and His disciples ignored the law. But 
the woman is surprised at the request of 
esus.—Ver. 9. Was ov “lovSaios dy. 
How did she know He was a Jew? 
Probably there were slight differences in 
dress, feature and accent. Edersheim 
says “the fringes on the Tallith of the 
Samaritans are blue, while those worn 
by the Jews are white”. He also ex- 


poses the mistake of some commentators 
regarding the words uttered by Jesus: 
“Teni li lishtoth’. The reason of the 
woman’s surprise is given by the Evange- 
list in the words od yap cvyxpOvTat 
*lovSator Lapapetrars. ‘‘ For Jews have 
no dealings with Samaritans.” Zvyxpa- 
oar literally signifies “to use together 
with,” so that the sense here might be 
that the woman was surprised that Jesus 
shouldusethe same vessel she used ; rather 
it has the secondary meaning ‘to have 
intercourse” or “dealings with” ; simi- 
larly to the Latin utor, see Hor., Ep., i. 
xii. 22, “utere Pompeio Grospho,” and 
xvii. 13, “regibus uti,” to make a friend 
of, or “be on terms of intimacy with”. 
The classical phrase is olow otk émus- 
wpodai, Eurip., Helena, 440. The later 
tradition said: ‘‘Samaritanis panem 
comedere aut vinum bibere prohibitum 
est’. Of course the hostile feeling ran 
back to the days of Nehemiah. And see 
Ecclus. 1. 25, 26. ‘‘ With two nations is 
my soul vexed, and the third is no nation: 
they that sit upon Mount Seir and the 
Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwelleth in Sichem.” For the origin of 
the Samaritans see 2 Kings xvii., and cf. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ in loc. Tristram, 
Land of Israel, 134.—Ver. 10. *AmwexplOn 
.. . Vwp lov. “If thou knewest ;” the 
pathos of the situation strikes Jesus. 
The woman stands on the brink of the 
greatest possibilities, but is utterly un- 
conscious of them. Two things she did 
not know: (1) Thy Swpedv Tod Geos, the 
free gift of God. This is explained in 
the last words of the verse to be ‘‘ living 
water’; but in its first occurrence it is 
indefinite: ‘‘ If thou knewest the freeness 
of God’s giving, and that to each of His 
children He has a purpose of good”. 
But in God's direction the woman 
cherished no hope. (2) She did not 
know tis éoriw 6 A€ywv oor, Ads pot 
mueiv. So long as she thought Him an 
ordinary Jew she could expect nothing 
from Him. Had she known that Jesus 
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was the bearer of God’s free gift to 
men, she would have asked of Him. 
ov av ityNcas aitéy, od is emphatic. 
You would have anticipated my re- 
quest by a request on your own behalf, 
And instead of creating difficulties I 
would have given thee living water.— 
V8wp Cov, by which the woman under- 
stood that He meant spring water. 
What He did mean appears imme- 
diately. Ver. 11. Aéyer aito ... 1d 
fav; She addresses Him with «vpue, 
perhaps fancying from His saying, “ If 
you had known who it is that says to 
you,” that He was some great person 
in disguise. But her answer breathes 
incredulity: otre GvtAnpa gxers. She 
began her sentence meaning to say, 
“You neither have a bucket, nor is the 
well shallow enough for you to reach 
the water without one,” but she alters 
its construction and puts the second 
statement in a positive form, The depth 
of the well is variously given, Conder 
found it 75 feet.wdéev . . . She is 
mystified. pod peiLov ... Opeupara 
airov, Jesus had spoken as if inde- 
pendently of the well He could procure 
living water: but even Jacob (claimed 
by the Samaritans as their father, and 
whose bones lay in their midst), great 
as he was, used this well.—Opéppara. 
“What is nourished.” Kypke adduces 
several instances in which it is used of 
“domestics”, Plato, Laws, 953 E, uses 
it of “nurslings of the Nile,” the Egyp- 
tians. But Wetstein adduces many in- 
stances of its use in the sense of *‘ cattle”. 
Theophylact thinks this points to the 
abundant supply of water.—Vv. 13, 14. 
Jesus in reply, though He does not quite 
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break through the veil of figure, leads 
her on to think of a more satisfying gift 
than even Jacob had given in this well. 
—was 6 wivey ... Cwhv aidviov. He 
contrasts the water of the well with the 
water He can give; and the two char- 
acteristic qualities of His living water 
are suggested by this contrast. The 
water of Jacob’s well had two defects: 
it quenched thirst only for a time, and 
it lay outside the town a weary distance, 
and subject to various accidents. Christ 
offers water which will quench thirst 
lastingly, and which will be “in” the 
person drinking, év att@ any} t8aros 
GAAopévov eis Lwiv aieviov. For this 
figure put to another though similar 
use, see Marcus Aurelius, vii. 59, and viii. 
51, with Gataker’s notes. The living 
water lastingly quenches human crav- 
ings and is within the man, inseparable 
from him, and always energetically and 
afresh shooting up.—Ver. 15. The 
woman, with her mind still running on 
actual water, says Kupie ... dvrdeiv. 
She is attracted by the two qualities of 
the water, and asks it (1) tva ph Supa, 
(2) pnde epxwpar évOddSe dvrAciv.—Ver. 
16. To this request Jesus replies 
“Ymraye, daovnoov . . . evOdSe. His 
purpose in this has been much debated, 
Calvin thinks He meant to rebuke her 
scurrility in mockingly asking for the 
water. This does not show Calvin’s 
usual penetration. Westcott says that in 
the woman’s request ‘she confessed by 
implication that even the greatest gift 
was not complete unless it was shared 
by those to whom she was bound. If 
they thirsted, though she might not 
thirst, her toilsome labour must be con- 
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tinued still.” Jesus, reading this thought, 
bids her bring the man for whom she 
draws water. The gift is for him also, 
But this meaning is too obscure. Meyer 
thinks the request was not seriously 
intended: but this detracts from the 
simplicity of Christ. The natural in- 
terpretation is that in response to her 
request Jesus gives her now the first 
draught of the living water by causing 
her to face her guilty life and bring it 
to Him. He cannot give the water 
before thirst for it is awakened. The 
sure method of awaking the thirst is 
to make her acknowledge herself a 
sinful woman (cf. Alford).—Ver. 17. 
The woman shrinks from exposure 
and replies otx é€yw Gvdpa, “I have 
no husband”. A literal truth, but 
scarcely honest in intention. Jesus at 
once veils her deceit, kads eitas, etc., 
and disposes of her equivocation by 
emphasising the Gv8pa. Thou hast well 
said, I have no husband.—wévte yap . . 

eipyxas. ‘He whom thou now hast is 
not thy husband: in this [so far] you 
said what is true.” In Malachi’s time 
facility for divorce was producing 
disastrous consequences, and probably 
many women, not only in Samaria but 
among the poorer Jews, had a similar 
history to relate. The stringency with 
which our Lord speaks on this subject 
suggests that matters were fast approach- 
ing the condition in which they now are 
in Mohammedan countries. — Lane tells 
us that “there are certainly not many 
persons in Cairo who have not divorced 
one wife if they have been long married,” 
and that there are many who have in the 
course of ten years married twenty or 
thirty or more wives (cf. Lecky’s 
European Morals for the state of matters 
in the Roman world). Jerome, Ep. ad 
Ageruch, 123, mentions a Roman woman 
who had had twenty-two husbands. 
Serious attention need scarcely be given 


to the fancy of “the critical school” 
that the woman with her five husbands 
is intended as an allegorical representa- 
tion of Samaria with the [seven] gods of 
the five nations who peopled the country. 
See 2 Kings xvii. 24-31. Consistently the 
man with whom the woman now lived 
would represent Jehovah. Holtzmann, 
shrinking from this, suggests Simon 
Magus. Heracleon discovered in the 
husband that was not a husband the 
woman’s guardian angel or Pleroma 
(Bigg’s Neoplatonism, 150).—Ver. 19. 
The woman at once recognises this 
knowledge of her life as evidence of a 
supernatural endowment.—Kvpre Qewpa 
Ste wpodytyns ek ov. Cf. ver. 29 and ii, 
24. Qewp@ is used in its post-classical 
sense. It is not unnatural that the 
woman finding herself in the presence of 
a prophet should seek His solution of the 
standing problem of Samaritan religion. 
His answer would shed further light on 
his prophetic endowment, and would 
also determine whether He had any light 
and hope to give to a Samaritan. 
Josephus (Antiq., xiii. 3, 4) narrates that 
a disputation on this point before 
Ptolemy Philometor resulted in the 
death according to contract of the two 
Samaritan advocates, they not being 
able to prove their position,—Ver. 20. 
ot watépes ... Set mpookvuvetv. Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, 
Gerizim, at whose base we are standing, 
etc. On Gerizim were proclaimed the 
blessings recorded Deut. xxviii. Sanballat 
erected on it a rival temple (but see the 
Bible Dict. and Josephus) which was 
rased by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 129. A 
broad flat surface of rock on the top of 
Gerizim is still held sacred by the few 
Samaritans who now represent the old 
race and customs. Especially consult 
G. A. Smith’s Hist. Geog., p. 334, who 
shows that Shechem is the natural 
centre of Palestine, and adds: ‘It was 
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by this natural capital of the Holy Land, 
from which the outgoings to the world 
are sO many and so open, that the 
religion of Israel rose once for all above 
every geographical limit, and the charter 
of a universal worship was given”. év 
‘lepomoAvpoigs may either mean that the 
place of worship, the temple, is in 
jerusalem, or that Jerusalem is itself 
the place—more probably the latter.— 
Ver. 21. [iva wiotevody por... TO 
matpt. One of the greatest announce- 
ments ever made by our Lord; and 
made to one sinful woman, cf. xx. 16. 
—épxerar Spa a time is coming; in ver. 
23 Kal viv éoriv is added. A great 
religious revolution has arrived. Localism 
in worship is abolished, otre év 7 dpet 
TovUTw, etc., ‘neither ia this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem,” exclusively o pre- 
ferentially, ‘shall ye worship the 
Father”. What determines this “hour’’? 
The manifestation of God in Christ, and 
the principle announced in ver. 24 and 
implied in t@ marpt; for God being abso- 
lutely ‘‘ the Father ” all men in all places 
must have access to Him, and being of a 
like nature to man’s He can only receive 
a spiritual worship. Cf. Acts xvii. 29.— 
Ver. 22. tpets mpockuvetre 5 ovk oldare. 
The distinction between Jewish and Sa- 
maritan worship lies not in the difference 
of place, but of the object of worship. 
The neuter refers abstractly to the object 
of worship. ‘You do not know the 
object of your worship;” suggested by 
the +@ warpt of the preceding clause. 
Cf. Acts xvii. 23. pets mpooxuvodpey & 
oidapev, The Jews worisanes a God 
who had made Himself known to them 
in their history by His gracious and 
saving dealings with them. That it is 
this knowledge which is meant appears 
in the following clause: 811 4 cwrypla 
éx tav “lovdalwv éoriv, that is to say, 
God has manifested Himself as Saviour 
to the Jews, and through them to all. 
“A powerful repudiation of the theory 
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which makes the author of this Gospel a 
Gentile of the second century with a 
Gnostic antipathy to Judaism and Jews,” 
Reynolds.—Ver. 23. There is this great 
distinction between Jew and Samaritan, 
GAN’ Epxetat Spa... Kat adnOeig, but 
notwithstanding that it is to the Jews 
God has especially revealed Himself as 
Saviour, the hour has now come when 
the ideal worshippers, whether Jew or 
Samaritan, shall worship the one uni- 
versal Father in spivit, not in either 
Gerizim or Jerusalem, and in truth, not 
in the symbols of Samaritan or Jewish 
worship, év mvevpatt kat adnfeia. Two 
defects of all previous worship are aimed 
at; all that was local and all that was 
symbolic is to be left behind. Worship 
is to be (1) év wvevpare [on év here, see 
Winer, 528], in the heart, not in this place 
or that. The essential thing is, not that 
the right place be approached, but that 
the right spirit enter into worship. And 
(2) it is to be év GAn@eig, in correspond- 
ence with reality, both as regards the 
object and the manner of worship. The 
Samaritans had not known the object of 
their worship: the Jews had employed 
symbolism in worship. Both these de- 
fects were now to be removed. kal yap 
6 wathp ... airdév. kal ydp is not 
merely equivalent to ydp, but must 
be rendered, “For of a truth”. The 
characteristics of the ideal worshippers 
have been declared; and now, in con- 
firmation, Jesus adds, “For of a truth 
the Father seeks such for His worship- 
pers”.—Ver. 24. The reason of all 
this is found in the determining state- 
ment mvevpa 6 beds, God is Spirit. Cf. 
God is Light; God is Love. The pre- 
dication involves much; that God is 
personal, and much else. But primarily 
it here indicates that God is not corporeal, 
and therefore needs no temple. Rarely 
is the fundamental fact of God’s spiritu- 
ality carried to all its conclusions, Cf. 
James i. 27; Rom, xii. 1.—Ver. 25. This 
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great statement rather overwhelms and 
bewilders the woman. “lAtyylace mpds 
7 Tv pnlévTwv tos, Euthymius, after 
Chrysostom. Somewhat helplessly she 
appeals to the final authority, ol8a drt 
Meooias ... mdvta. The Samaritan 
expectation of a Messiah was based on 
their knowledge of Deut. xviii., and other 
allusions in the Pentateuch, and on their 
‘familiarity with Jewish ideas. He was 
known as Hashab or Hathab, the Con- 
verter, or as El Muhdy, the Guide. For 
the sources of information, see Westcott’s 
Introd. to Gospels, chap. ii., note 2. “It 
appears from Josephus (Ant., xviii. 4, 1) 
that in the later years of the procurator- 
ship of Pilate, there was an actual rising 
of the Samaritans, who assembled on 
Mount Gerizim, under the influence of 
these Messianic expectations. | Who 
can say that they may not have been 
originally set in motion by the event 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel?” San- 
day. It was His prophetic endowment 
which this woman especially believed in, 
“He will tell us all” ; and for Him she 
was willing to wait.—Ver. 26. The 
woman’s despairing bewilderment is at 
once dissipated by the announcement 
éyo eit, 6 AaAGy got. “I that speak to 
thee am He.” This declaration He was 
free to make among a people with whom 
He could not be used for political ends. 
“JT think, too, there will be felt to 
be something not only very beautiful, 
but very characteristic of our Lord, 
in His declaring Himself with greater 
plainness of speech than He had Him- 
self hitherto done even to the Twelve, 
to this dark-minded and sin-stained 
woman, whose spiritual nature was just 
awakening to life under His presence 
and His words” (Stanton, Yewish and 
Christian Messiah, p. 275).—Ver. 27. 
But just at this critical juncture, émt 
rotTw, “on this,” came His disciples 
kal €Qavpacav. The imperfect better 
Buits the sense; “they were wonder- 
ing”: the cause of wonder being 6t 
peta yuvaicds éAdde, “that He was 
speaking with a woman”; this being 
forbidden to Rabbis. ‘‘ Samuel dicit : non 
salutant feminam omnino.” ‘ The wise 


have said, Each time that the man pro- 
longs converse with the woman [that is, 
his own wife] he causes evil to himself, 
and desists from words of Thorah and in 
the end inherits Gehinnom” (Taylor, 
Pirke Aboth, p. 29; see also Schoettgen 
in loc.). But although the disciples 
wondered ovSels pévror ete, “no one, 
however, said” ri {nrets, “ what are you 
seeking?”’ nor even the more general 
question rfl Aadeis per’ adrijs, ‘ why are 
you talking with her?” ‘Their silence 
was due to reverence. They had already 
learned that He had reasons for His 
actions which might not lie on the 
surface.—Ver. 28. adijkev ovv... 4 
yvviy. “The woman accordingly,” that 
is, because of the interruption, “left her 
pitcher,” forgetting the object of her 
coming, in the greater discovery she had 
made; and also unconsciously showing 
that she meant to return.—xal amfdOev 
. . . 6 Xptords; and went to the city 
and says to the men, easily accessible 
because lounging in groups at the hottest 
hour of the day, ‘‘ Come, see a man who 
told me all I ever did”. The woman’s 
absorption in the thought of the prophet’s 
endowment causes her to forget the 
shame of the declaration which had con- 
vinced her. She does not positively 
affirm that He is the Christ, but says 
pte ottés éotw 6 Xpiotdés; This is 
what grammarians call the ‘‘tentative” 
use of pyre. The A.V. “I3 not this the 
Christ ?” is not so correct as R.V. ‘“‘ Can 
this be the Christ?” The Syriac has 
“Is not this perhaps the Christ?” 
The Vulgate has ‘‘ Numquid ipse est 
Christus?’ In some passages of the 
N.T. (Mt. vii. 16, Acts x. 47) pyre is 
used in questions which expect a more 
decided and exclusive negative than the 
simple prj, “certainly not,” ‘not at 
all”. But here and in Mt. xii. 23 mere 
doubt expresses itself, doubt with rather 
a leaning to an affirmative answer (cf. 
Hoogeveen, Doctrina Partic., under 
pyt.; and Pape’s Lexicon, where it is 
rendered ‘‘ ob etwa’”’). The Greek com- 
mentators unite in lauding the skill with 
which the woman excites the curiosity of 
the men and leads without seeming to 
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lead. [Euthymius says: 7d 8é pire 
ottés dori & Xpiordés 3 GvTi Tou, pywore 
ottés éoriv; imopivera, yap, olov 
imiBiordlew, dove wap’ avtav yevéoBar 
shy xplow.]—Ver. 30. é&f ov otv. . . 
mpos atrév. The men, moved by the 
woman’s question, left the city and were 
coming to Jesus.—Ver. 31. But mean- 
while év 76 petaéu, between the woman’s 
leaving the well and the men’s return to 
it, the disciples, having brought the 
purchased food, and observing that not- 
withstanding His previous fatigue Jesus 
does not share with them, say “PaBBi 
gaye. But in His conversation with the 
woman His fatigue and hunger had dis- 
appeared, and He replies (ver. 32) éyo 
Bpaow ... od otdate. John does not 
distinguish between Bpdois and Bpopa, 
eating and the thing eaten, cf. ver. 34; 
Paul uses both words in their proper 
sense, I Cor. viii. 4, vi. 13. Weiss and 
others, strangely enough, maintain that 
BpGors has here its proper meaning “ an 
eating”. ‘The pronouns are emphatic: 
I am refreshed by nourishment hidden 
from you. The proof of which they at 
once gave by asking one another Mitts 
fveyxev atr@ gayeivs; “Surely no one 
can have brought Him anything to 
eat?’ Winer, p. 642, adds ‘ especially 
here in Samaria”. Perhaps evidence 
that Jesus had such an appearance 
as would not forbid any one offering 
Him food. But we must keep in view 
the easier manners of Oriental life.— 
Ver. 34. Jesus answers their question 
though not put to Him: *Epov Bpopa 
. . - 7d €pyov. Westcott thinks the 
telic use of tva can be discerned here ; 
“the exact form of the expression em- 
phasises the end and not the process, 
not the doing and finishing, but that I 
may do and finish”. Liicke acknow- 
ledges that it is not always easy to 
distinguish between the construction of 
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a%rn or todro with tva and with én, 
but that here it is possible to discrim- 
inate; and translates “‘Meine Speise 
besteht in dem Bestreben,” etc. It is 
much better to take it as the Greek com- 
mentators and Holtzmann and Weiss 
take it, as equivalent to Td motjoat. 
See especially 3 John 4. [‘* Sometimes, 
beyond doubt, tva is used where the 
final element in the sense is very much 
weakened—sometimes where it is hard 
to deny that it has altogether vanished.” 
Simcox, Grammar, 177.) The idea that 
mental or spiritual excitement acts as 
a physical stimulant is common. (Cf. 
Plato’s Aédywv éotiacis, Tim., 27 B; 
Thucydides, i. 70, represents the Co- 
tinthian ambassadors as saying of the 
Athenians pijte éoptiv GAAo te HyetoOar 
4 7d Ta SéovTa mpatar. See also Soph., 
Electra, 363, and the quotations in 
Wetstein; also Browning’s Fra Lippo 
Lippi, ‘to find its [the world’s] meaning 
is my meat and drink”, Jesus dyes not 
say that His meat is to bring living 
water to parched souls, but “to do the 
will of Him that sent me, and to ac- 
complish His work”. First, because 
throughout it is His aim to make 
Himself a transparency through which 
the Father may be seen; and second, 
because the will of God is the ultimate 
stability by fellowship with which all 
human charity and active compassion 
are continually renewed.—Ver. 35. ov 
tpeis Adyere, etc, These words may 
either mean “Are you not saying?” or 
“Do you not say?” that is, they may 
either refer to an expression just used by 
the disciples, or to a common proverb. 
If the former, then the disciples had 
probably been speaking of the dearness 
of the provisions they had bought, and 
congratulating themselves that harvest 
would lower them. Or sitting by the 
well and looking round, some of them 
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may have casually remarked that they 
were four months from harvest. In 
this case the time of year would be 
determined. Harvest beginning in April, 
it would now be December. But the 
phrase ovx tpeis Aéyere is not the 
natural introduction to a reference to 
some present remark of the disciples ; 
whereas it is the natural introduction to 
the citation of a proverb (Matt. xvi. 2). 
That it is a proverb is also favoured by 
the metrical form ére tetpdpynvév éore 
wat 5 Oeptopos epyetar. No trace of 
such a proverb has been found, but that 
some such saying should be current was 
inevitable, the waiting of the husband- 
_man being typical of so much of human 
life. (Wetstein quotes from Ovid (Heroid., 
| Xvii. 263), ‘“‘adhuc tua messis in herba 
est,” and many other parallels.) If this 
was a proverbial expression to give en- 
‘couragement to the sower, we cannot 
infer from its use here that the time 
was December. Our Lord quotes it for 
the sake of the contrast between the 
ordinary relation of harvest to seed-time, 
-and that which they can recognise by 
lifting their eyes.—éadpare tots d0ah- 
ovs tov. . . . Your harvest is already 
here. What the disciples see when they 
lift their eyes from their food is the crowd 
of Samaritans ripe for the kingdom 
and now approaching them, In Samaria 
a long time might have been expected 
to elapse between sowing and reaping; 
but no!—Aevnai eiot . . . the fields 
are already ripe for cutting. [Aevkat 
| Wetstein illustrates from Ovid, ‘ maturis 
albescit messis aristis’’.}+—Ver. 36. «al 
& Oepttwv . . . W.H. close ver. 35 with 
Pepiopdy and begin 36 45n 6 Oeplfov. 
| Already, and not after four months 
| waiting, the harvester has his reward 
| and gathers fruit to life eternal. The 
| reaper has not to wait, but even now 
and in one and the same action finds his 
reward (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17) and gathers 
the great product of this world which 
nourishes not merely through one winter 
till next year’s crop is gathered but to 
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life eternal.—tva 6 omeipwv dpod yalpy 
kal 6 Oepifwy, “that sower and reaper 
may rejoice at one and the same time”, 
Here among the Samaritans this extra- 
ordinary spectacle was seen, Jesus the 
Sower and the disciples the reapers 
working almost simultaneously. So 
quickly had the crop sprung that the 
reapers trod on the heels of the Sower.— 
Ver. 37. év yap tovtg. For in this, 
i.¢., in the circumstances explained in 
the following verse, namely, that I have 
sent you to reap what others sowed, is 
the saying verified, ‘‘one soweth and 
another regpeth”.—é Adyos, “the say- 
ing?’ Sef t2 Dam, «isierS.eiit5. Ly netc=— 
&nOivds without the article is the predi- 
cate and scarcely expresses that the 
saying receives in the present circum- 
stances its ideal fulfilment, rather that 
the saying is shown to be genuine; the 
saying is Gos éottvy 6 omelpwv Kal 
Gos 6 Gep(Lav, various forms of which 
are given by Wetstein; as, GAAcu pev 
oneipovo, &Ador 8’ at apyjoovrat, ‘sic 
vos non vobis”; ¢f. Job xxxi. 8; Micah 
vi. 15; Deut. vi. 11. [It was objected 
to Pompey that he came upon the 
victories of Lucullus and gathered those 
laurels which were due to the fortune and 
valour of another,” Plutarch.]—Ver. 38. 
The exemplification in our Lord’s mind 
is given in ver. 38, where the pronouns 
éy® and Jpas are emphatic, ‘I sent 
you to reap.” When? MHoltzmann 
thinks the past tenses can only be ex- 
plained as spoken by the glorified Lord 
looking back on His call of the twelve as 
Apostles. That is, the words were not 
spoken as John relates. But may not 
the reference be to the baptising of many 
by the disciples in the preceding months? 
This would be quite a natural and obvious 
reference. The work in Judaea which 
justifies the preterites was now-alluded 
to, because now again the same division 
of labour is apparent. The Samaritans 
come not because of anything the dis- 
ciples had said while making purchases 
in the town, but because of their Master’s 
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talk with the woman.—Vv. 39-42 briefly 
sum up the results of the Lord’s visit.— 
Ver. 39. Out of Sychar many of the 
Samaritans believed on Him. This 
faith was the result of the woman’s 
testimony, 81a tov Adyov Tis yuvatKds 
paprupovons; her testimony being, elwé 
pou wavra doa éwotnaa.—Ver. 40. Their 
faith showed itself in an invitation to 
Him to remain with them ; in compliance 
with which invitation, impressive as com- 
ing from Samaritans, He remained two 
days.—Ver. 41. The result was that 
TOAAG wielovs, a far larger number than 
had believed owing to the woman’s 
report now believed 81a rév Adyov atrod, 
on account of what they heard from Jesus 
Himself. This is a faith approved by 
John, because based not on miracles 
but on the word of Christ.—ovKért . . . 
wat otSapev. No longer do we believe 
on account of your talk [Aad.dv, not 
Aéyov], for we ourselves have heard and 
know. This could only be said by those 
who went out first from the city, not by 
those many more who afterwards believed. 
They felt that their faith was now firmer 
and stronger, more worthy to be called 
faith. This mature belief expressed itself 
in the confession otrdés éoriv GAnPds 6 
carp Tov Kéopov 6 Xptordés. The title 
“Saviour of the World” was of course 
prompted by the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self during His two days’ residence. To 
suppose, with several interpreters, that 
it is put into the mouth of the Samaritans 
by the evangelist is to suppose that 
during these two days Jesus did not 
disclose to them that He was the Saviour 
of the World, [‘‘ It probably belongs not 
to the Samaritans but to the evangelist. 
At the same time it is possible that such 
an epithet might be employed by them 
merely as synonymous with ‘ Messiah’”’ 
—Sanday.] 

Doubt has been cast on the historicity 


of this narrative by Baur, who thinks the 
woman is a type of susceptible heathen- 
dom ; and by Strauss, who thinks it was 
invented for the purpose of showing that 
Jesus personally taught not only in 
Galilee, Judaea, and Perea, but also in 
Samaria. ‘How natural the tendency 
to perfect the agency of Jesus, by repre- 
senting Him to have sown the heavenly 
seed in Samaria, thus extending His 
Ministry through all parts of Palestine; 
to limit the glory of the apostles and 
other teachers to that of being the mere 
reapers of the harvest in Samaria; and 
to put this distinction, on a suitable 
occasion, into the mouth of Jesus!” 
Holtzmann’s idea of this section of the 
Gospel is similar. The fictitious character 
of the narrative seems to be mainly 
based on its great significance for the 
life of Christ. As if the actual events of 
His life were not significant. Stress too 
is laid on the circumstance that among 
simple peoples all striking incidents, 
conversations, recognitions, take place 
at wells. In other words, wells are 
common meeting-places, therefore this 
meeting at a well cannot have taken 
place. 

Vv. 43-54. $esus passes into Galilee 
and there heals the son of a nobleman.— 
Ver. 43. Mera 8 tas S¥0 huepas. “And 
after the two days,” see ver. 40.—eEqA0ev 
éxeiOev, “‘He departed thence,” 7.¢., 
from Sychar.—ets thy TadvAalay, ‘inte 
Galilee,” carrying out the intention which 
had brought Him to Sychar, iv. 3.— 
Ver. 44. The reason for His proceeding 
to Galilee is given in ver. 44.—atrégs 
yap 6 ‘Inmots éuaptupycey, ‘for Jesus 
Himself testified”. The evangelist 
would not have presumed to apply to 
Jesus the proverbial expression, wpod1- 
™ms ... ovK éxer, but Jesus Himself 
used it. The saying embodies a common 
observation, Montaigne complained that 
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in his own country he had to purchase 
publishers: while elsewhere publishers 
purchased him. The difficulty lies in 
the present application of the saying. If 
Galilee was His “fatherland,” how can 
He use this proverb as a reason for His 
going there? To escape the difficulty 
Cyril, followed by Calvin, Grotius, and 
many more, says Nazareth was His 
mwarpis, and here [avayxatay ovetTat 
wiv amohoylav 71s mapadpopas] he 
assigns the reason for His passing by 
Nazareth. watpts can be used of a 
town as in Philo’s Leg. ad Caium, 
Agrippa says éort 5é€ por ‘lepoodAupa 
matpis (Kypke). See also Achilles Tat., 
22; Lk. iv. 23. But the objection is 
that Lk. tells us He did go to Nazareth. 
Origen says Judaea was the aatpls TOV 
apodytay ; and Like, Westcott, Reith, 
and others believe that Judaea is here 
meant; and that Jesus, by citing the 
proverb, gives the reason for His rejec- 
tion in Jerusalem. But this is out of 
place, as He had long since left Jeru- 
salem. Meyer thinks the meaning is 
that Jesus left Galilee in order to sub- 
stantiate His Messianic claim in Jeru- 
salem, and this having been accom- 
plished, He returns with His credentials 
to His own country. This agrees with 
ver. 45, “having seen the miracles which 
He had done in Jerusalem”. Weiss 
interprets the words as meaning that 
Jesus leaves Samaria, where honour had 
come unbidden, in order to evoke faith and 
honour where as yet He had none: thus 
continuing the hard work of sowing and 
leaving to the disciples the glad harvest- 
ing. This is ingenious; but the obvious 
interpretation is that which finds in the 
statement (vv. 43, 44) 4 resumption of the 
narrative of vv. 1-3, which had been 
interrupted by the account of the Lord’s 
experience in Samaria. That narrative 
had assigned as the reason for our 
Lord’s leaving Judaea and making for 
Galilee, His own over-popularity, which 
threatened a collision with the Pharisees. 
To avoid this He goes to Galilee, where, 
as He Himself said, there was little risk 
of His being too highly honoured.—Ver. 
45- Neither is obv of ver. 45 inconsistent 
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with this interpretation. It merely con- 
tinues the narration; ‘‘when, then, He 
came into Galilee”. The immediate 
result of His coming was not what He 
anticipated, and therefore é8éfavro is 
thrust into the emphatic place, ‘‘a wel- 
come was accorded to Him by the 
Galileans”. And this unexpected result 
is accounted for by the fact stated, wavra 
éwpaxdtes . . . els THY Eopryv; they had 
been at the Passover at Jerusalem, and 
had seen all He haddone there. ‘“ They 
received Him... on account of His 
fame in Jerusalem, the metropolis, which 
set them the fashion in their estimate of 
men andthings”’ (Alford). According to 
John’s usual method of distinguishing 
various kinds of faith, this note is inserted 
to warn the reader that the reception 
was after all not deeply grounded, and to 
prepare for the statement of ver. 48. 
[qA@ov, and even éwoinoev, may be ren- 
dered by pluperfects.]—Ver. 46. 7AGev 
odv 6 ’Incovs. May we conclude from 
the circumstance that no mention is made 
of the disciples until vi. 3, “that they 
had remained in Samaria, and had gone 
home”? méd.w édOety means ‘to re- 
turn’; here with a reference to TPs try 
The further definition of Kava, Sov 
érolnoe To VSwp olvoy, is to identify the 
place, to prepare for ver. 54, and to re- 
mind us He had friends there. Weiss 
and Holtzmann suppose the family of 
Jesus was now resident at Cana. That 
we have no reason to suppose. From 
the period of the r.anistry in Galilee now 
beginning, the Synoptists give many 
details: John gives but one. Ry Tus 
Bacdixds. Euthymius gives the mean- 
ings of BagtAuKkdés thus: BaotduKds édé- 
yero, 4% as ek yévous BacidiKod, % as 
Gklopd TL KeKTnpEevos, ad’ otmep éxadeito 
BactArKds, 4 os UarnpeTns doiahvenis 
Kypke gives examples of its use by 
writers of the period to denote soldiers 
or servants of a king, or persons of royal 
blood, or of rank and dignity, and thinks 
it here means “vir nobilis, clarus, in 
dignitate quadam constitutus ”, Lampe 
thinks it may imply that this man was 
both in the royal service and of royal 
blood. Lightfoot suggests that this may 
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Kamepvaodp. 47. obtos dkovous Sri “Incods axer éx ris “lousatas: 
eis Thy Fadtialay, darAOe mpds abrov, Kal Apdta abtov iva karaBA 
ta Mae. vii kal idontat adtod tov vidv> *juedde yap darovycKew. 48. elirey 
evi. 30. 1 odv 6 "Ingods mpds adtov, “""Edy ph onpeta Kal tépata inte, 06 


Cor. i. 22. . a 
ph moredonte. 


a , 2” 
KatéBnO. amply diroQavety TS Tmadtoy pou. 
"Ingots, “Mopetou- 6 vids cou Lf.” 
a eS 2m 16 8 a ‘ , 
T) Adyw @ eitrev abTH 6 ‘Ingots, Kal eropeveTo. 


49. Aéye. mpds adtov 6 Bacthtkds, “ Kupre, 


50. A€yer add 6 
Kai émiotreucey 6 GvOpwios 
51. 49y Sé abtod 


v With acc. KaTaBaivovtos, of BSodAor adtod dajvtycay! atTd, Kal dmjyyerdar 


here and 


f. “cc € a a» 
Actsxxiii, M€yovtes, ““OTt 6 mats cou Li. 
Thy Gpay év 7 Kowpotepov Coxe Kal etmov aita, ““Om xbés Spay 


20 only. 


2. ’’EmdOeto otv tap autor 
p 


1 yrnvrynoav (always used in John, xi. 20, 30; xii. 18) found in S$ BCDKL. 


have been Chuza, Herod’s chamberlain. 
Most probably he was an officer of 
Herod’s court, civil or military. His 
prominent characteristic at this time is 
given in the words, od o vids qobéver ev 
Kadapvaovp. The place is named be- 
cause essential to the understanding of 
what follows.—Ver. 47. Having heard 
Stu "Incots Heer, ‘‘that Jesus has come 
into Galilee,” he traces Him to Kana, 
and begs Him not simply to heal his son, 
but pointedly tva kataBq, to go to Caper- 
naum for the purpose. He considered 
the presence of Jesus to be necessary 
[‘‘non putat verbo curare posse,” Melan- 
chthon] (contrast the centurion of Matt. 
vili.); and, being a person of standing, 
did not scruple to trouble Jesus. Jesus 
neither refuses nor grants the request at 
once, but utters the reflection: Ver. 48. 
éav pa] onpeta . . . miotevonte. Not 
as a prophet uttering truth, but as a 
miracle worker He is sought in His own 
country: Samaria had received Him 
without miracle, as a Prophet. To seek 
for a sign, says Melanchthon, ‘est velle 
certificari alio modo quam per ver- 
bum”. tépara here only in John, 
though frequent in Acts. Faith rooted 
in “‘marvels” Jesus put in an inferior 
place. But the father in his urgent 
anxiety can only repeat his request (ver. 
49) kaTdByOe mply daroOaveiv Td wardiov 
pov. “ Duplex imbecillitas rogantis, quasi 
Dominus necesse haberet adesse, nec pos- 
set aeque resuscitare mortuum”’ (Bengel), 
But Jesus, unable to prolong his misery, 
says mopevou'd vids covly. He did not 
go with him. His cures are independent 
of material media and even of His pres- 
ence.—Ver. 50. And now the man be- 
lieved +O Ady [or by] elev atta 
6 ‘Inoots., His first immature faith has 


grown into something better. 
evident sincerity of Jesus quickens a 
higher faith. On Christ’s word he 
departs home, believing he will find his 
son healed.—Ver. 51. And while already 
on his way down [78y showing that he 
did not remain with Christ until from 
some other source he heard that his son 
was healed], his servants met him and 
gave him the reward of his faith.—o mats 
cov {q, an echo, as Weiss remarks, of 
the words of Jesus, ver. 50. The ser- 
vants seeing the improvement in the 
boy and not ascribing it to miracle, set 
out to save their master from bringing 
Jesus to Capernaum.—Ver. 52. éarvGero 
ovy . . . Kopi dtepov écye. “ Amoenum 
verbum, de convalescente, puero prae- 


The 


sertim”—Bengel. Theophylact explains © 
by éwt 7d BeAtiov Kal etpwortdrepov — 


perq\Oev 6 mais: Euthymius by 1d 
padrepov, Td Kouddtepov, as we speak of 
a sick person being ‘‘ easier,” “lighter”. 
The best illustration is Raphel’s from 
Epictetus (Diss., 3, 10), who bids a 


patient not be too much uplifted if the © 


physician says to him Koprpas éxets, you 
are doing well. The servants name the 
seventh hour, 7.¢., t p.m. of the previous 
day, as the time when the fever left him. 
[Accus. of time when, rare; Winer ex- 
plains as if it meant the approximate 
time with a wep{ or oaei understood; 
Acts x. 3; Rev. iii, 3.] And this the 
father recognised as the time at which 
Jesus had said ‘Thy son liveth”. The 


distance between Cana and Capernaum ~ 


is about twenty-five miles, so that it 
would appear as if the father had need- 


lessly delayed on the road. But he may — 


have had business for Herod or for him- 
self on the road, or the beast he rode 
may have been unequal to the double 


ee 
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53+ “Eyvw obv 6 warhp, St. éy 


exeivn TH Spa, ev Y elmer adtd 6 “Ingods, “Om & vids cou fi.” 


y , x 
Kal énioteucey abtas kal 4 oixia adrod ody. 


54. “ rodto wahwy wii. 1-12. 


Settepov onpeiov eroincey 6 “Inaods, ENOdv ék Tis “lovdaias eis 


tiv FadtAatay. 


V. 1. META tadta fv éoprh? trav “louSatwy, Kai dvéBn 6 “Inoois 


1 eopry NCEFHL Memph. Theb, Cyr.-Alex. Tisch, 
ABDGK Orig. Chrys. Tr.W.H.R. 


journey. Atanyrate it seems illegitimate 
to say with Weiss that ‘“ yesterday” 
means before sundown; or to ascribe 
the father’s delay to the confidence he 
had in Jesus’ word. The discovery of 
the coincidence in point of time produces 
ahigher degree of faith, érlorevcev altos 
Kal % oixia avrov 6An., Thecure brings 
into prominence this distinctive pecu- 
liarity of a miracle that it consists of a 
marvel which is coincident with an ex- 
press announcement of it.—Ver. 54. 
rovTo TaAw ... THY Tadtdatav. wd 


| Sevrepov a common pleonasm, “again a 


md\uw é« Sevtépov; and Acts x. 15. 


cf. xxi, 16. In Mt. xxvi. 42, 
By 


this note John connects this miracle with 


second’’; 


that at the wedding, ii. 1-10, of which he 
‘said (ii. 11) tavrny eroinge Gpxyy Tav 


too great. 


| 
| 


onpetwv 6 “Ingots. It does not mean 
that this was the second miracle after 
this return to Galilee, although the words 
might bear that interpretation. Why 
this note? Bengel thinks that attention 
is called to the fact that John relates 
three miracles wrought in Galilee and 
three in Judaea. Alford supposes that 
John wishes to note that as the former 
miracle had called forth the faith of the 
disciples, so this elicited faith from a 
wider circle. 

Not only Strauss, Baur, and Keim but 
also Weiss and Sanday suppose that this 
is the same healing as is recorded in 
Mt. viii. 5-13. But the differences are 
In the one it is a Gentile 
centurion whose servant is paralysed; 
jn the other it is the son of a (probably 
Jewish) court official who is at the point 
of death from fever. In the one the cen- 
turion insists that Jesus shall not come 
under his roof; in the other the supplicant 
beseeches Him to do so. The half-faith 
of the father is blamed; the extraordinary 
faith of the centurion is lauded. 


Chapters v.-xi. depict the growth of 
the unbelief of the Jews. In this part of 
the Gospel three Judaean miracles and 


eopty without article 


one in Galilee are related in full, and 
the impulse given by each to the hatred 
of the Jews is pointed out. These 
miracles are the healing of the impotent 
man (chap. v.), the miraculous feeding 
(chap. vi.), the cure of the man born 
blind (chap. ix.), and the raising of 
Lazarus (chap. xi.). This section of the 
Gospel may be divided thus :— 

1. Chaps. v. and vi., Christ manifests 
Himself as the Life first in Judaea, then 
in Galilee, but is rejected in both places. 

2. Chaps. vii. to x. 21, He attends the 
Feast of Tabernacles and manifests Him- 
self by word and deed but is threatened 
both by the mob and by the authorities. 

3. Chaps. x. 22 to xi., Jesus withdraws 
from Jerusalem but returns to raise 
Lazarus, in consequence of which the 
authorities finally determine to slay Him. 

CHAPTER V. Sesus in Ferusalem 
manifests Himself as the Life by com- 
municating strength to an impotent man. 
—Ver. 1. peta Taira, “after this”; 
how long after does not concern the 
narrative,—nv éopty tav lovdalwv. See 
critical note. Even if the article were 
the true reading, this would not, as 
Liicke has shown, determine the feast 
to be the Passover. Rather it would 
be Tabernacles, see W.H. ii. 76. Weare 
thrown upon general considerations ;and 
that these yield a very uncertain result 
is shown by the variety of opinion ex- 
pressed by commentators. The feasts 
we have to choose from are: Purim in 
March, Passover in April, Pentecost in 
May, Tabernacles in October, Dedica- 
tion in December. It is chiefly between 
Purim and Passover that opinion is 
divided, because some feast in spring is 
supposed to be indicated by iv. 35. 
Against Passover it is urged that in chap. 
vi. another Passover is mentioned ; but 
this is by no means decisive, as John 
elsewhere passes over equally long 
intervals of time. Lampe, Lightfoot, 
Grotius, Whitelaw, and Wordsworth 
argue for Passover: Tischendorf, Meyer, 
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2. “Eort 8é ev Tots ‘lepocohdpors ent rf * wpo- 


Barixf KohupBiOpa, * emdeyouévn “EBpaioti Byfecda,! mwévte 
b Mk. i. 30, oTods €xouca. 3. ev tavrars "KatéKerto mA‘Bos Tok) tav dabes 


Acts ix. 


A a ~ A , 
$3: vovytay, Tudhdv, xwdav, Enpav, éxdexopevev Thy Tod Uatos Kivynow. 


4. dyyedos yap Kata Koipdv KkaréBawey év TH KohupByOpa, Kal 


érdpagce T3 Swp- 5 ov mpatos éuPds peta Thy Tapaxhy Tob 


Batos, dyujs eyivero, J Shwote Katelyetro voojpari.® 5. “Hy dé 


c iii. 1. 
d viii. 57; 
xi. 17. 


1 Bynbeoda ACI Syr. Cur. Pesh. Orig. Chrys. 
oaida B vulg. Memph. Theb. Syr. Harcl. 


las ~ , 

*ris GvOpwiros éxet tpiakovtaokta ern “éxov ev tH dobeveic. 
a A ‘ 4 A a” 

6. rodtov iSay & "Incods KaTaketipevoy, Kal yvods Ste wohdv 7Sy 


Bnbfaba (or Bylaba) NL 33. Bne- 


2 exSexopevov THY Tov vdaTos Kivjow in A?C#DI vet. Lat. codd. plur. syrr. (Pesh. 
Harcl. Hier.); omitted from $,A*BC*L and by recent editors. 
3 Ver. 4 found in AC7EFGHIKL vet. Lat., etc., but omitted from $¥BC*D vulg. 


Memph. Theb. Arm. and by recent editors. 


But Oscar Holtzmann pronounces it 


necessary for the understanding of the narrative ; and it is quite in keeping with the 
Jewish conception of the ministry of angels. 


Godet, Farrar, Weiss, and others strongly 
favour Purim; while Licke seems to 
prove that no sure conclusion can be 
reached, [For a full and fair presentation 
of opinions and data see Andrew’s Life 
of our Lord, p. 189 sqq.) The feast, what- 
ever it was, is mentioned here to account 
for Jesus being again in Jerusalem.— 
Ver. 2. dati Sé év trois ‘lepoooddpots. 
From the use of the present tense Bengel 
concludes that this was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem [‘*‘ Scripsit 
Johannes ante vastationem urbis ”]. But 
quite probably John considered the pool 
one of the permanent features of the city. 
Its position is more precisely defined in 
the words éml rq mpoBatukg, rendered in 
A.V. “by the sheep market” and in 
R.V. ‘‘ by the sheep gate”. Others read 
xoAupBy0pq, and render “by the sheep- 
pool a pool”; Weiss, adopting this 
reading, supplies olk(a or some such 
word: “there is by the sheep-pool a 
building”. But this does some violence 
to the sentence; and as the “sheep 
gate” is mentioned in Neh. iii. 32, xil. 
39, the reading, construction, and render- 
ing of R.V. are to be preferred.—* ém- 
Aeyonévy “EBpatort Byfeoda. The pool 
has recently been identified. M. Clermont 
Ganneau pointed out that its site should 
not be far from the church of St. Anne, 
and in 1888 Herr Shick found in that 
locality two sister pools, one fifty-five 
and the other sixty feet long. The former 
was arched in by five arches, while five 
corresponding porches ran alongside the 
pool. By the crusaders a church had 


been bwilt over this pool, with a crypt 
framed in imitation of the five porches 
and with an opening in the floor to get 
down to the water. That they regarded 
this pool as that mentioned here is shown 
by their having represented on the wall 
of the crypt the angel troubling the 
water. [Herr Shick’s papers are con- 
tained in the Palestine Quarterly, 1888, 
pp. 115-134, and 1890, p. 19. See also 
St. Clair's Buried Cities, Henderson’s 
Palestine, p. 180.] The pool had five 
porches. Bovet describes the bath of 
Ibrahim near Tiberias: ‘The hall in 
which the spring is found is surrounded 
by several porticoes in which we see a 
multitude of people crowded one upon 
another, laid on couches or rolled in 
blankets, with lamentable expressions of — 
misery and suffering”. Here lay wA7Oo0s 
Tav aobevovvTwy, and these were of three 
kinds, tupAdv, xwdav, Enpdv.—Ver. 3. 
ékSexopévov . . . vooypatr. See critical 
note.—Ver. 5. wv 8é tis GvOpwros . . . 
GoGevelq. ‘* And there was a certain man 
there who had spent thirty-eight years in 
his infirmity: ” ry éxwv, cf. v. 6 and viii. 
57; and Achil. Tat., 24. How long he had 
lain by the water is not said. To find in 
the man’s thirty-eight years’ imbecility a 
symbol of Israel’s thirty-eight years in the 
wilderness is itself an imbecility.—Ver. 6. 
Jesus when He saw the man lying and 
had ascertained (yvots, having learned 
from the man or his friends) that already 
he had passed a long time (in that in- 
firmity) says: @éNeus vyijs yevéobars 
“Do you wish to become whole 
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xpdvov éxer, héyer adtG, “O€ders Syrhs yevéeoOar;” 7. daexpiOy 
adtG 6 dcbevav, “Kupte, dvOpwmov obk exw, iva trav * rapaxOij Td © Ezek. 


Udwp, BadAy pe eis Thy KohupByOpay « 
mpd éu00 KataBaiver.” 
tov "xpdBRarév cou, kal wepimdre..” 


& &Opwros, Kal jpe tov KpdBBarov adrod, Kat wepremdrer. 
10. “Edeyov ody of “lovdaiord Josh. vi. 
2 


Sé cdBBarov Jév exetvy TH Hepa. 


, ae be A 
8. A€yer abt 0 ‘Inaols, 


XXXI11. 2, 


*év @ 8é Epxopar eye, GAdos f Mk. ii. 19, 
tc 


etc, 
“8"Evevpat,! dpov g Mk. ii. rx 


Q. Kai ed0éws eyéveto byuijs b Mk. ii. 4, 
1 Avi Mk. iii. x. 


TO telcpareupévy, “Ed4BBardv éotw: odK éeotl cor dpa. tov 


KpdBBatov.” 


Cn 4 = 2 
éxeivds prot etmev, “Apov Tov kpdBRarév gov, Kal mepimdre.” 


11. “Amexpi0n adtois, “*O “moujoas pe “dyti, k ver. 15: 


vii. 13. 


> 
12. "Hpdtycay obv abtov, “Tis éotw 6 dvOpwros 6 eitrwy got, 


e 

Apov tov KpdBBardv cou, Kat wepimdrer *: 
’ A A 

qdeu tis leat: 6 yap “Inoods ™ ebéveucer, 3xdou Svtos év TH TST. 


li. 40. 
13. ‘O 8€ tabeis ok m viii 59. 
2 Kings ii 
24. 


1 eyetpe as in ABCD; restored by modern editors in all places of its occurrence. 
Intrans. in Eph. v. 14, etc.; vide Thayer, cp. ver. 21. 


(healthy) ?”” This question was put to 
attract the man’s attention and awaken 
hope. But the man is hopeless: it is 
not a question of will, he says, but of 
opportunity. His very weakness enabled 
others to anticipate him; év 6 €pxopar 
éya, “while Iam coming,” he could, then, 
‘move alittle, but not quickly enough. At 
each bubbling up of the water, apparently 


only one could be healed. The addos 
apd guod karaBaive. was a great agera- 
vation of his case.—Ver. 8. The impo- 


tent man having declared his _helpless- 
ness, Jesus says to him, “Eyeupe, a 
command to be obeyed on the moment 
by faith in Him who gave it. Cf. vi. 63, 
and Augustine’s ‘‘ Da quod jubes, et jube 
quod vis”. dpov tov Kp BBatdv gov, 
“take up your pallet”. kpdaBBaros is 
the Latin grabatus, and is late Greek ; 
see Rutherford’s New Phryn., 137; and 
McLellan’s Greek Test., p. 106, for re- 
ferences and anecdote. He was com- 
manded to take up his bed that he might 
‘recognise that the cure was permanent. 
No doubt many of the cures at the pool 
were merely temporary. arepuTaret 
walk,” ability was given not merely to 
‘rise, but to walk. The cures wrought by 
‘Christ are perfect, and do not only give 
‘some relief. Ver. 9. kai ev0éws . . . Im- 
‘mediately on Christ’s word he became 
strong, and took up his bed and walked: 
‘pe aorist of one act, areprew@are im- 
perfect of continued action. Ver. 10 
should begin with the words jv 88 
cdPBarov, as this is the starting-point 
for what follows.—Ver. 10. ‘“‘It was a 
Sabbath on that day,” the Jews there- 


fore said to him that had been healed, 
LdéBBardv éoriv, “It is Sabbath”. ov« 
fear’ cou d&pat tov kpdBBarov. The 
law is laid down in Exod. xxiii. 12; Jer. 
xvii. 21. ‘Take heed to yourselves and 
bear no burden on the Sabbath day;” cf. 
Neh. xiii. 15. The rabbinical law ran: 
“Whosoever on the Sabbath bringeth 
anything in, or taketh anything out from 
a public place to a private one, if he hath 
done this inadvertently, he shall sacrifice 
for his sin; but if wilfully, he shall be cut 
off and shall be stoned”? (Lightfoot zn 
loc.).—Ver. 11. The man’s reply reveals 
a higher law than that of the Sabbath, 
the fundamental principle of all Christian 
obedience: ‘O woujoas .. . mepirdrer. 
He that gives life is the proper authority 
for its use.—Ver. 12. As the healed man 
transferred the blame to another, 4po- 

cay... weptwdre. ‘Who is the 
man,” rather, ‘the fellow?” 6 &v@pwmos 
used contemptuously. As Grotius says: 
“Quaerunt non quod mirentur, sed quod 
calumnietur’’.—Ver. 13. But the man 
could give them no information. He did 
not know the name of his healer. 6 yap 
"Inoovs ékévevoev, “for Jesus had with- 
drawn” or “turned aside”.  éxvevo, 
from vevw, to bend the head, rather than 
éxvéw, to swim out. Cf. Judges iv, 18 
(where, however, Dr. Swete reads é- 
KAwvov), xviii. 26. See also Thayer and 
Wetstein. The reason why Jesus took 
Himself away, and the explanation of 
His doing so without observation, are 
both given in dxAov Svtos ev TO Témy. 
He did not wish observation and it was 
easy to escape in the crowd.—Ver,. 14. 
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14. Mera TaGTu edpioxer adtdv 6 "Ingods év TH tepd, nal elev atts, 
“"ISe Gyihs yéyovas: pyxér. dpdprave, Wa ph xeipdy ti oor 


adtov daroKxteivat,! Ste taita emote év caBBdtw. 
dmexpivato adtois, ““O matnp pou "Ews dpt. épydterar, Kayo 
18. Ata roiTo obv paddov eLfrouv adtéy ot ‘loudaior 


15. AmjdOev & dvOpwrros, Kat dviyyetde Tots “loudaiors, 


n a + 
16. Kat 81a todTo éSlwKkoy Tdv “Incodv ot “loudator, Kat éfjTour 


17. 6 8€ "Inaois 


yernta..” 
li, 40. bru "Incots | éotw 6 © roujoas adtov byrh. 
4 7 * ye 

k ver. 15; 

vii. 13. 
n ii. 0, 
2 eh | ag épydLopar.” 

v, 19. 


1 The clause kau... 


dmoktetvar, St. ob pdvov °€due Td odBBaroy, GAAA Kal tatépa 


amroxrtetvan is found in A, but not in BCDL, and is sup- 


posed to have been derived from ver. 18. But paAdov in ver. 18 is pointless unless 


this clause be read. 


Though the healed man had failed to 
keep hold of Jesus, Jesus does not lose 
hold of him, but evploker airév év TO 
iepd, “finds him,” as if He had been 
looking out for him, cf. i. 44, 46, ‘‘in the 
temple,” where he may have gone to 
give God thanks. Jesus says to him 
"I8e Uyuns yeyovas ... yévntat. pyKéte 
Gudprave, present imperative, ‘continue 
no longer in sin’. yetpov. There is 
then some worse consequence of sin than 
thirty-eight years’ misery and useless- 
ness. Apparently Jesus feared that health 
of body might only lead the man to 
further sin. His physical weakness was 
seemingly the result of sin, cf. Mark ii. 
5-10. Jesus is not satisfied with giving 
him physical health. Oscar Holtzmann 
observes that we have here the two lead- 
ing Pauline ideas, that the Saviour frees 
from many O.T. precepts, and yet that 
His emancipation is a call to strive 
against sin (Yohan., p. 60).—Ver. 15. 
&mqOev 6 GvOpwrros. The man went off 
and reported to the Jews that the person 
who healed him was Jesus. He had 
asked His name, and perhaps did not 
consider that in proclaiming it he was 
endangering his benefactor.—Ver. 16. 
The consequence however was that ‘the 
Jews persecuted Jesus,” €S(wxov, not in 
the technical sense ; but, as the imperfect 
also suggests, they began from this 
point to meditate hostile action; cf. 
Mark iii, 6. Kal é{yrovv atrév aok- 
weivat, on the ground that He was a 
Sabbath-breaker, and therefore worthy 
of death; Sri Tatra érole. év caBBdte. 
The plural and the imperfect show that 
the cure of the impotent man was not 
the only case they had in view. Their 
allies in the provinces had made them 
acquainted with similar cases. It would 
almost seem as if He was in the habit of 


thus signalising the Sabbath.—Ver. 17. 
In some informal way these accusations 
were brought to the ears of Jesus, and 
His defence was: ‘O warip pov. 
épydfopar. “My Father until now 
works, and I work”; as if the work of 
the Father had not come to an end on 
the seventh day, but continued until the 
present hour. Nay, as ifthe characteristic 
of the Father were just this, that He 
works. Philo perceived the same truth ; 
maveta, ovdéroTe motd@v 6 Oeds GAN 
Gowep iStov Td Katewy wupds Kal xlovos 
7d Woxev, ovTw Kal Oeod Td qoretv. 
God never stops working, for as it is the 
property of fire to burn and of snow to 
be cold so of God to work (De allegor., 
ii. See Schoettgen iz Joc.), Jesus means 
them to apprehend that there is no 
Sabbath, such as they suppose, with 
God, and that this healing of the im- 
potent was God’s work. The Father | 
does not rest from doing good on the 
Sabbath day, and I as the Father’s hand | 
also. do good on the Sabbath. In charging 
Him with breaking the Sabbath (ver. 18), 
it was God they charged with breaking it. 
But this exasperated them the more “‘ be- 
cause He not only was annulling (€Ave, 
‘laws, as having binding force, are likened 
to bonds, hence Aveuv is to annul, subvert, 
deprive of authority,’ Thayer) the Sab- 
bath, but also said that God was His own 
Father, making Himself equal to God”. 
The Jews found in 6 wartp pov (ver. 17) 
and the implication in kayo épydfopat 
a claim to some peculiar and exclusive 
(iStov) sonship on the part of Jesus; that 
He claimed to be Son of God not in the 
sense in which other men are, but in a 
sense which involved equality with God. 
Starting from this, Jesus took occasion to 
unfold His relation to the Father so far 
as it concerned men to know it. 
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The passage 19-30 divides itself thus: 
vv. 19, 20 exhibit the ground of the 
Son’s activity in the Father’s activity 
and love for the Son; vv. 21-23, the 
works given by the Father to the Son 
are, generally, life-giving and judging ; 
vv. 24-27, these works in the spiritual 
sphere; vv. 28-29, in the physical 
sphere; and ver. 30, reaffirmation of 
unity with the Father.—Ver. 19. The 
' fundamental proposition is ob 8dvarat 
6 vids qoteiv ad’ éavrod otSév. “The 
Son can do nothing of Himself.” This 
is not, as sometimes has been supposed, 
a general statement true of all sons, but 
is spoken directly of Jesus. Suvarau is 
moral not physical ability—though here 
the one implies the other; but cf. ver. 
26. So perfect is the Son’s sympathy 
with the Father that He can only do 
what He sees the Father doing. He 
does nothing at His own instance. That 
is to say, in healing the impotent man 
He felt sure He was doing what the 
Father wished done and gave Him 
power to do.—& yap... qouet, as 
Holtzmann observes, the force of the 
repetition lies in épolws, pariter, “in 
like manner ”’.—Ver. 20. And the Son 
is enabled to see what the Father does, 
because He loves the Son and shows 
Him all that He Himself does. The 
Father is not passive in the matter, 
merely allowing Jesus to discover what 
He can of the Father’s will; but the 
Father Se{xvvo.v, shows Him, inwardly 
and in response to His own readiness to 
perceive, not mechanically but spiritually, 
all that He does; mdvta apparently 
without limitation, for wovet is habitual 
present as duet in previous clause, and 
cannot be restricted to the things God 
was then doing in the case of the im- 
potent man. Besides, a merely human 
sonship scarcely satisfies the absolute 6 
matTyp and 6 vids of this passage.—kal 
pellLova . . . Oavpdlyre, the Father 
through the Son will do greater works 
than the healing of the impotent man; 
of. xiv, 12; “that ye may marvel”; 


u Mt. xi. 27; 
XXV. 31. 


“od8€ yap 6 warhp xpiver 
this seems an inadequate motive, but 
ver. 23 explains it. In the following 
passage, spiritual quickening is meant 
in vv. 21-27, while in vv. 28, 20, it is 
the bodily resurrection that is in view.— 
Ver. 21. Gowep yap .. . Lwororel. 
This is one of the “greater works” 
which the Father shows to the Son. 
The Jews believed in the power of God 
to give life and to raise the dead; see 
Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Is. xxvi 
Ig. In our Lord’s time there was in use 
the following prayer: “Thou, O Lord, 
art mighty for ever; Thou quickenest 
the dead; Thou art strong to save; Thou 
sustainest the living by Thy mercy; 
Thou quickenest the dead by Thy great 
compassion; Thou makest good Thy 
faithfulness to them that sleep in the 
dust; Thou art faithful to quicken the 
dead. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
quickenest the dead.” There is there- 
fore no need to ask, what quickening of 
the dead is here meant? What was 
meant was that the power which they all 
believed to be in God was likewise in the 
Son. He quickens ots 6éAeu, i.¢., no 
matter how dead the person is; even 
though he has lain as long useless as the 
impotent man. The question of the 
human will is not touched here, but it 
may be remarked that the will of the 
impotent man was consulted as the prime 
requisite of the cure.—Ver, 22. But not 
only does the Son quicken whom He 
will, but He also judges; ot8¢ yap... 
vig. ‘For not even does the Father 
judge any one, but has given all judgment 
to the Son.” ‘For since He knows 
Himself to be the sole mediator of true 
life for men, He can also declare that all 
those who will not partake through Him 
of this blissful life, just therein experience 
judgment whereby they sink into death.” 
Wendt, ii. 211; and cf. ver. 27. odd yap 
introduces the fresh statement, that He 
judges, not only as the reason for what 
goes before, but on its own account also, 
as an additional fact to be noticed. It 
would seem an astonishing thing that 
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even “judgment,” the allotting of men 
to their eternal destinies, should be 
handed over to the Son. But so it is: 
and without exception, thy kplo.y macayv, 
“all judgment,” of all men and without 
appeal.—Ver. 23. This extreme pre- 
rogative is given to the Son tva adavres 
Tupa0L Tov vidv... This is one pur- 
pose, though not the sole purpose, of 
committing judgment to the Son; that 
even those supremely and inalienably 
Divine prerogatives of giving life and 
judging may be seen to be in Him, and 
that thus Deity may be honoured in and 
through Him. The great peril threaten- 
ing the Jews was that they should deny 
honour to the Son, and hereby incur the 
guilt of refusing honour to the Father. 
In denouncing Him for breaking the 
Sabbath they were really dishonouring 
the Father. épytipav ... airév. py 
vTip@v a supposed case, therefore py: ov 
vip@ actual negation. To dishonour the 
Father’s messenger is to dishonour the 
Father. Having explained the relation 
of His work to the Father’s, and having 
declared that life-giving and judging are 
His prerogatives, Jesus now, in vv. 24- 
30, more definitely shows how these 
powers are to be exercised in the spiritual 
regeneration, and in the resurrection and 
final judgment of men. Vv. 24-26. 
The voice of Jesus gives life eternal. 
Gv, ayy, however incredible what I 
now say may seem.—Ver. 24. 6 Tov Adyov 
pov dkovev; it was through His word 
Jesus conveyed life to the impotent man, 
because that brought Him into spiritual 
connection with the man. And it is 
through His claims, His teaching, His 
offers, He brings Himself into connection 
with all. tis a general truth not con- 
fined to the impotent man. But to 
hear is not enough: kal murtevov TO 
méupavrt pe, belief on Him that sent 
Jesus must accompany hearing. Not 
simply belief on Jesus but on God. The 
word of Jesus must be recognised as a 
Divine message, a word with power to 


éx tod Oovdrou eis Thy Lwiv. 
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So in ver. 28. 


fulfil it. In this case, by the very hearing 
and believing, xe. {why aimviov. As 
the impotent man had, in his believing, 
physical life, so whoever believes in 
Christ’s word as God’s message receives 
the life of God into his spirit. Faith has 
also a negative result; eis kplow ovK 
Epxerar [cf. ox eOehdvrav vpav édOetv 
eis kpiovv, quoted from Demosthenes by 
Wetstein. Herodotus also uses the ex- 
pression]. Literally this means “he 
does not come to trial’’; but has it not 
the fuller meaning ‘‘come under con- 
demnation’’? Meyer says “‘ yes”: Godet 
says ‘no’. Meyerisright. This clause 
is the direct negative of the former: to 
come to judgment is to come under 
condemnation, cf. iii. 19, att 88 éoriv 
H Kptots, etc. GAG petaBeByxer éx Tod 
Bavdrov eis THY Lwyv. The perfect shows 
(1) that the previous €yet is an actual 
present, and does not merely mean “ has 
in prospect’’ or ‘‘has a right to”; and 
(2) that the result of the transition con- 
tinues. Had the impotent man not 
believed and obeyed, he would have re- 
mained in his living death, in now a self- 
chosen and self-fixed condemnation: but 
accepting the life that was in Christ’s 
command, he passed there and then from 
death to life—Ver. 25. “Aphv... in- 
troducing a confirmation of the preced- 
ing statement, in the form of an an- 
nouncement of one characteristic of the 
new dispensation; épxetar dpa Kat vov 
éoriy, cf. iv. 3. In this already arrived 
“hour” or epoch, the message of God 
is uttered by the voice of Jesus, tis 
ovis Tod viod tod Ocod and of vex-— 
pol, they who have not made the transi- 
tion spoken of in the preceding verse, 
G&kovoovrat, shall hear it; Kal of dxov- 
caves {ijrovrat [or Ljicovetwv], not “ and 
having heard shall live,” nor ‘and 
when they hear shall live”; but ‘¢and 
those who have heard [or hear] shall 
live”. The insertion of the article in-— 
dicates that not all, but only a certain 
class of the vexpot are meant: all the — 
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dead hear but not all give ear (Weiss). 
Gkovgovo.v in the former clause means 
hearing with the outward ear, dxovoavtes 
hearing with faith. The question, how 
can the spiritually dead hear and believe ? 
is the question, how could the impotent 
man rise in response to Christ’s word ? 
Perhaps psychologically inexplicable, it 
is, happily, soluble in practice.—Ver. 26. 
The 26th verse partly explains the 
apparent impossibility—éomep yap .. . 
ew év éautg. “The particles mark 
the fact of the gift and not the degrees of 
it’? (Westcott). As the Father has in 
Himself, and therefore at His own com- 
' mand, life which He can impart as He 
will: so by His gift the Son has in Himself 
life which He can communicate directly 
to whom He will.—év éavr@ [similarly 
used Mk. iv. 17, John iv. 14, etc.] excludes 
dependence for life on anything external 
toself. From this it follows that what is 
so possessed is possessed with uninter 
rupted fulness, and can at will be im- 
parted. —é8wke, ‘‘thetense carries us back 
beyond time,” says Westcott. This is 
more than doubtful ; although several in- 
_ terpreters suppose the eternal generation 
of the Son is inview. That is precluded 
both by the word “‘ gave”’[ which ‘“‘ denotat 
id quod non per naturalem generationem, 
sed per benevolam Patris voluntatem est 
concessum,” Mt. xxviii. 18 Lk. i. 32; 
John iii. 34, vi. 37, Lampe] and by the 
context, especially by the last clause of 
ver. 27. The opinions of the Fathers 
and Reformers are cited in Lampe. See 
further Stevens, ¥ohan. Theol., p. 60,— 
Ver. 27. Not only has the Father given 
to the Son this great prerogative, but 
wal éfovciay . . . avOpmrov éort. 
kpiow qotetv, like judicium facere, and 
our do judgment, is used by Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Polybius, etc., in the 
sense ‘to judge,” ‘‘to act as judge”’. 
This climax of authority [although Kat 
is omitted before kpiow by recent editors 
on good authority] is based upon the 
fact Sti vids GvOpwmov éori. [Strangely 
enough, Chrysostom ascribes this 
punctuation to Paul of Samosata, and 
declares it to be an inconsequence. He 
himself begins ver. 28 with this clause, 
and reads “‘ marvel not at this, that He 
is the Son of Man”.] The absence of 


the article condemns all! interpretations 
which render these words ‘the Son of 
Man ”’ and understands that Jesus claims 
the prerogative of judgment as the 
Messiah. Where “the Son of Man” 
means the Messiah the articles regularly 
appear. Besides, direct allusion to the 
Messianic functions would here be out 
of place. The words must be rendered 
‘“because He is a son of man,” that is, 
a man. How is this a reason for His 
being Judge of men? Various explana- 
tions are given: the Judge must be 
visible since the judgment is to take 
place with human publicity (Luther, 
Maldonatus, Witsius), because as man 
the Son carries out the whole work of 
redemption (Meyer, etc.), because men 
should be judged by the lowliest and 
most loving of men (Stier), because the 
Judge must share the nature of those 
who are brought before Him (Westcott), 
because only as man could Jesus enter 
into the sphere in which the judicial 
office moves or have the compassion 
which a judge of men should possess 
(Baur), because the judgment of 
humanity is to be a homage rendered 
to the holiness of God, a true act of 
adoration, a worship; and therefore the 
act must go forth from the bosom of 
humanity itself (Godet). But un- 
doubtedly Beyschlag is right when he 
says: ‘‘ The eternal love condemns no 
one because he is a sinner; as such it 
does not at all condemn; it leaves it to 
men to judge themselves, through rejec- 
tion of the Saviour who is presented to 
them. The Son of Man is the judge of 
the world, just because He presents the 
eternal life, the kingdom of heaven to 
all, and urges all to the eternal decision, 
and thus urges those who continue un- 
believing to a continuing self-judgment” 
(Neutest. Theol., i. 290). By His appear- 
ing in human form as God’s messenger, 
and by His offer of life eternal, He 
necessarily judges men. As His offer of 
life to the impotent man tested him and 
showed whether he would abide in death 
or pass into life: so are all men judged 
precisely by that appearance among 
them in human torm which stumbles 
them and tempts them to think His 
claims absurd, and which yet as the em- 
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bodied love and life of God necessarily 
judges men. Therefore ph Oavpdlere 
rovTo.— Ver. 28. And another reason 
for restraining surprise is Stt Epxerar 
@pa, etc. It has been proposed to 
render this as if 8+. were explanatory of 
rovro, do not wonder at this, that an 
hour is coming. But (1) Trotvo usually, 
though not invariably, refers to what 
precedes ; and (2) when John says ‘“‘ Do 
not wonder that’ so and so, he uses py 
Oauvpdaons St. without totro; and (3) 
the ordinary rendering suits the passage 
better : Marvel not at this [that my voice 
gives life] because a time is coming when 
there will result from my voice that 
which if not really greater will strike you 
more sensibly, The bodily resurrection 
may be said to be greater than the 
spiritual as its consummation, comple- 
tion, and exhibition in results. Besides, 
the Jews of our Lord’s time looked upon 
the resurrection as the grand demonstra- 
tion of God’s power. But here the ot év 
Tots pvnpelous shows that the surprise is 
to be occasioned by the fact that even 
the physically dead shall hear.—mdvres 
..+ Kploews. That the resurrection is 
alluded to is shown by the change from 
oi vexpol of ver. 25 to of év Tots pyvypetots. 
Some rise to life, some to «pfow, which 
from its opposition to fwyv must here be 
equivalent to kataxplow. If it is asked 
with regard to the righteous, With what 
body do they come? much more may 
it be asked of the condemned. | The 
entrance into life and into condemnation 
are determined by, conduct; how the 
conduct is determined is not here stated. 
For the expressions defining the two 
types of conduct see on chap. iii. 20, 21. 
That the present reception of life is the 
assurance of resurrection is put strikingly 
by Paul in 2 Cor. v. 5. The fact that 
some shall rise to condemnation dis- 
closes that even those who have not the 
Spirit of God in them have some kind 01 
continuous life which maintains thein in 


existence with their personal identity 
intact from the time of death to the time 
of resurrection. Also, that the long 
period spent by some between these two 
points has not been utilised for bringing 
them into fellowship with Christ is 
apparent. In what state they rise or to 
what condition they go, we are not here 
told. Beyond the fact of their condem- 
nation their future is left in darkness, and 
was therefore probably meant to be left 
in darkness.—Ver. 30. This judgment 
claimed by Jesus is, however, engaged 
in, not in any spirit of self-exaltation or 
human arbitrariness, nor can it err, 
because it is merely as the executor of 
the Father’s will He judges.—od 8vvapar 

. . oder, 
verse is a return upon ver. 19, “‘ The Son 
can do nothing of Himself” ; but now it 
is specially applied to the work of judg- 
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The first statement of the 


ment.—xalds dxovw kpivw. As He said — 


of His giving life, that He was merely 


the Agent of God, doing what He saw 


the Father do: so now He speaks what 
He hears from the Father. His judgment 
He knows to be just, because He is con- 
scious that He has no personal bias, but 
seeks only to carry out the will of the 
Father. In vv. 31-40 Jesus substantiates 
these great claims which He has made 
in the foregoing verses. He refers to the 
paptupia borne by John the Baptist, by 
the works given Him by the Father, and 


by the Father in Scripture——Ver. 31. _ 


"Edy eyo paptup® .. . ddnys. Jesus 
anticipates the objection, that these great 
claims were made solely on His own 
authority [€yvw tobs “lovdalous évOupov- 
pévous avrubetvar, Euthym.]. The Jewish 


law is given by Wetstein, ‘ Testibus de — 


se ipsis non credunt,” or “ Homo non 
est fide dignus de se ipso,” and cf. Deut. 


xix, 15. The same law prevailed among — 
the Greeks, paprupeiv yap of vdpou otk 


éOow avtiv éavtd (Demosth., De Cor., 


2), and among the Romans, ‘ more 
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vebus homines amplissimi testimonium 
de sua re non dicerent” (Cicero, pro 
Roscio, 36, Wetstein). Grotius says: 
* Romani dicunt neminem idoneum 
testem esse in re sua’, But how can 
Jesus say that if His witness stands 
alone it is not true? Chrysostom says 
He speaks not absolutely but with 
reference to their suspicion [mpds tiv 
éxetvov Urdvoray], And on occasion He 
can maintain that His testimony of 
Himself is true, chap. viii. 13, where He 
says ‘Though I witness of myself my 
witness is true,’ and demands that He 
be considered one of the two witnesses 
required. Here the point of view is 
different, and He means: Were I stand- 
ing alone, unauthenticated by the 
Father, my claims would not be worthy 
of credit. But addos éotlv 6 paprupav 
mepl eno (on the definite predicate with 
indefinite subject vide Winer, p. 136). 
“Jt is another that beareth witness ot 
me,” namely, the Father [onpatver tov 
éy rols ovpavois ovra Oedv Kal Marépa, 
Cyril, Melanchthon, and the best modern 
interpreters, Holtzmann, Weiss, West- 
cott]. Grotius, following Chrysostom 
and Euthymius, says “ facillimum est ut 
de Johanne sumamus, quia de eo sunt 
quae proxime sequuntur’’, Against this 
is (1) the disclaimer of John’s testimony, 
ver. 343; (2) and especially the accentu- 
ated opposition of dpeis, ver. 33, and éyd, 
ver. 34. For other reasons, see Liicke. 
Of this witness Jesus says olda ét.. . 
g00. Why this addition? Is it an 
overflow of satisfaction in the unassail- 
able position this testimony gives Him? 
Rather it is the offset to the supposition 
made in ver. 31, ‘“‘my witness is not 
true”. [Cyril’s interpretation is in- 
exact, but suggestive; povovovyl rotrTo 
Bi8doKnwv, St. Geds Sv aAnOrvds, ot8a, 
dnoiv, guavrdv, Kexaptopévoy Sé oddev 
6 Mlarnp épet wept épod.]—Ver. 33. 
Before exhibiting the Father’s testimony 
Jesus meets them on their own ground: 
Upeis, ye yourselves, dmeoté\xate pds 
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*lodvvyy, sent, by the deputation men- 
tioned chap. i., to John; which they would 
not have done had they not thought him 
trustworthy (Euthymius). The perfect 
is used, indicating that the result 
continued; as the perfect pepaptupnke 
indicates that ‘“‘the testimony preserves 
its value notwithstanding the disappear- 
ance of the witness”.—rq dAnfelqa to 
the truth, especially of the Messianic 
dignity of Jesus.—Ver. 34. éya@ 82 od 
... but for my part I do not depend 
upon a man’s testimony. In what sense 
is this to be taken? In iii. 11 AapBaveww 
Thv paptupiav means “to credit testi- 
mony,” but this sense does not satisfy 
the present use. Grotius says, ‘‘ Hic 
AopBave est requiro, ut infra 4x, 44, ubi 
in opposito membro ponitur {nretv ut 
idem valens’”’. So too Liicke. Godet 
and Westcott prefer to emphasise the 
article, ‘‘ the testimony,” ‘the only real, 
infallible, unexceptionable testimony,” 
I do not accept from man. The sense 
is: You sent to John and he testified to 
the truth; but the testimony which I for 
my part accept and rely upon is not that 
of aman. The testimony which con- 
firms Him in the consciousness that He 
is God’s messenger is not a human but 
a Divine testimony.—éAXG TatrTa Aéyw 
but this I say, that is, this regarding the 
truth of John’s testimony I now mention 
tva vpets owOire, for your sakes, not for 
my own, that even on a man’s testimony 
you may be induced to believe.—Ver. 35. 
éxeivos Hv 6 Avyvos 6 Katdpevos Kat 
dative, ‘He was (suggesting that now 
the Baptist was dead) the lamp that 
burneth and shineth”.—6é Avxvos; for 
the difference between Avyvos a lamp. 
and Aapmds a torch, see ‘Trench, 
Synonyms, p. 154, and cf. Naprradn- 
Spopta the Athenian forch-race. The 
article ‘simply marks the familiar piece 
of household furniture” (Westcott). 
“The article simply converts the image 
into a definition” (Godet). ‘‘ The article 
points him out as the definite light which 
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could have shown them the way to salva- 
tion, ver. 34” (Weiss). Others find a 
reference to Ps. cxxxii. 17, frotuaca 
Avxvov 7G Xpiot@ cov. Grotius and 
Licke think the reference is to Ecclus. 
xlviii. 1, kal dvéorn “EXtas mpodyrns as 
Tp KAaL 6 Adyos avo Os Aapads éxalero. 
In the medieval Latin Hymns the Baptist 
is “non Lux iste, sed lucerna’”’. [Cicero, 
pro Milone, 21, and elsewhere, calls 
certain illustrious citizens ‘ lumina,” 
but with a somewhat different signifi- 
cance.]— 6 katdpevos, “burning and 
shining are not two different proper- 
ties,” Meyer; a lamp must burn if it 
is to shine.—vpeis 8€ HOekyjoate dyad- 
AragOivai wpds Spay év TH Hatt avrod; 
the expression seems intended to 
suggest the thoughtless and brief play 
of insects in the sunshine or round 
alamp. [‘ Wie die Micken im Sonnen- 
schein spielen,” Hausrath in Holtzmann.] 
Like children following in a bridal pro- 
cession, dancing in the torchlight: the 
type of sentimental religionists revelling 
in their own emotions.—Ver. 36. éya Se 
“But I” in contrast to the jets of ver. 
33, €xw se papruplav pellw, “have the 
witness which is greater,” i.e., of greater 
weight as evidence than that of John.— 
Ta yap épya .. . dréoradke, “the 
works which the Father €Swxe [or as 
modern editors read 8€8wxev] to Him” 
comprise all that He was commissioned 
to do, but with a more special reference 
to His miracles, Liicke well says, ‘‘ He 
who looked at the miracles as separate 
and individual displays of supernatural 
power and did not view the entire mani- 
festation of Christ in its solidarity, was 
bound to find the miracles without signifi- 
cance and the latter incomprehensible”. 
The épya are cited as evidence, chaps. x. 
25, 38, and xiv. 11; evidence as here to 
the fact that the Father had sent Him.— 
Ver. 37. But over and above the evidence 


2 exe_vos in $$BL. The difference here is slight. 


of the works Kal 6 mépipas pe ratijp, 
avrTés pepaptipyke, “And the Father 
who sent me has Himself also testified”’. 
Where and how this testimony of the 
Father’s separate from the works has 
been given, is explained, vv. 38 and 40 
But, first, Jesus states how it has no 
been given: otre dwviv aitod . . 

€wpdkate. It is not by coming into your 
midst in a visible form and speaking as 
I speak that the Father has testified. 
‘His voice you have never heard: His 
form you have never seen.” It is not 
by sensible sights and sounds the Father 
has given His testimony. [This inter- 
pretation is however ignored by most: 
by Meyer, who thinks the reference is to 
their insensibility to the revelation of 
God in Scripture; by Westcott, who 
says ‘“‘the Jews by their disbelief ot 
Christ failed to hear and see Him”; 
by Godet, who finds ‘ta declaration ot 
man’s natural impotence to rise to the 
immediate and personal knowledge of 
God”’. Reference to the baptism is put 
out of the question by weqote. The 
reference to the two chief forms of 
prophetic revelation (Weiss) is too re- 
mote.]—Ver. 38. «al tow Adyov... 
you have not heard His voice—as you 
have heard mine (ver. 25)—and His word 
which you have heard, and which has 
been coming to you through all these 
centuries, you do not admit to an abiding 
and influential place within you.—rdv 
Adyov abtod is God’s revelation, which 
the Jews were conscious they had re- 
ceived; but though the word of God 
had come to them, they did not have it 
“ abiding in” them; cf. x John iii. 15; a 
phrase which in John denotes permanent 
possession and abiding influence. God’s 
message does no good until it inwardly 
possesses those to whom it comes. The 
proof that the Jews had not thus received 
itis: &ttbvaméoreev . . . “whom God 
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hath sent, Him ye believe not”. Had 
the revelation or word of God in law 
and prophets possessed them, they would 
inevitably have recognised Jesus as from 
the same source, and as the consumma- 
tion of the message, the fulfilment of the 
promise. Not that the Jews held their 
Scriptures in no esteem, no, (ver. 39), 
épevvare Tas ypadds; the indicative is 
to be preferred, ‘‘ Ye search the Scrip- 
tures”; the reason being drt tpets Soxetre 
éy avtais Cwhv aidviov exe, ‘ because 
you suppose that in them you have life 
eternal ””—already it is hinted, by the 
emphatic tpets implicitly opposed to a 
contrasted éyw, and by the emphatic év 
airais suggesting another source, that 
eternal life was not to be had in the 
Scriptures, but in something else. But 
it is of me these Scriptures themselves 
into which you search testify. kat éxeivar 
... pov, “They testify that in me 
is life eternal; and yet you will not come 
to me that you may have life.”—Ver. 4o. 
kal ov... éynre. The true function of 
Scripture is expressed in the words, 
2xeival etowy ai paptvpotoat wept épod: 
they do not give life, as the Jews thought ; 
they lead to the life-giver. God speaks 
in Scripture with a definite purpose in 
view, to testify to Christ; if Scripture 
does that, it does all. But to set itona 
level with Christ is to do both it, Him, 
and ourselves grave injustice. 

This closes the description of the three- 
fold witness to Christ, and in vv. 41-47, 
He exposes the source of their unbelief. 
This exposure is introduced by a dis- 
claimer on His part of any chagrin 
at the want of homage and acceptance 
He received.—Ver. 41. Adfav mapa 


avOpdmev ov AapBdve, not “ glory from 
men I am not receiving,” not quite 
“glory from men I do not seek,” but 
rather, that which is in my judgment 
glory, I do not receive from men: not 
what men yield me is my _ glory. 
Ambition is not my motive in making 
these claims.—Ver. 42. AN’ éyvwxa . 
but I know you, etc.; that is, I know 
why you do not receive me; the reason 
is that you have not the love of God 
in yourselves, and therefore cannot ap- 
preciate or understand one who acts in 
concert with God; if therefore they did 
offer Him homage, it could not be God 
in Him they worshipped (Holtzmann). 
[The motive of Jesus in making His 
claims is a subject inviting inquiry and 
full of significance.]—Ver. 43.  éy® 
éAyAvOa . . . It is just because I have 
come in the Father’s name that you do 
not receive me. Not really loving God, 
they could not appreciate and accept 
Jesus who came in God’s name, that is, 
who truly represented God. But éay 
&dAos 2X0. . - Ajweobe, “if another 
come in his own name,” and therefore 
seeking only such glory as the Jews 
could give, him ye will receive; cf. Matt. 
xxiv.5, 23,24. ‘He did not say, “If I 
had come in my own name,’ because the 
thing was so inconceivable.” Mason, 
Conditions of our Lord's Life, etc., p. 90. 
Possibly Jesus had here in view Anti- 
christ (see Bousset’s Antichrist, 133); but , 
neither Bar Cochba nor any other definite 
Pseudo-Christ. Schudt mentions sixty- 
four.—Ver. 44. The Jewish inability to 
believe arose from their earthly ambition : 
mas Sivacbe . . . ov Lyretre. The root 
of their unbelief was their earthly idea of 
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glory, what they could win or bestow. ‘This 
incapacitated them from seeing the glory 
of Christ, which was divine and heavenly, 
which men could not give or remove. 
The glory wapa &AAyjAwv is contrasted 
with that mapa tod pdvov Oeod from the 
only God, the only source, arbiter, and 
dispenser of praise. Seeking credit as 
religious men from one another, they 
necessarily habituated themselves to cur- 
rent ideas, and blotted out Divine glory 
from their mind.—Ver. 45. py Soxeite 
. . . These words bear in them the mark 
of truth, They spring from Jesus’ own 
consciousness of His intimacy with the 
Father. To suppose that the Jews feared 
He would accuse them, is to suppose 
that they believed Him to have influence 
with God. Chiefly in view is the fact 
that Moses will accuse them. They 
thought they were defending Moses’ law 
in accusing Christ for Sabbath-breaking: 
but, on the contrary, they were them- 
selves open to the accusation of Moses; 
eis Sv Upets NAmixate, in Vulgate “ Moy- 
ses in quo vos speratis’’.— Ver. 46. They 
will be accused by Moses because their 
unbelief in Christ convicts them of un- 
belief in Moses, et yap... épof. Had 
they believed the revelation made by 
Moses and understood it, they would 
necessarily have believed in Christ. 
‘Disbelief in me is disbelief in him, in 
the record of the promises to the patri- 
archs, in the types of the deliverance 
from Egypt, in the symbolic institutions 
of the Law, in the promise of a prophet 
like to himself; for it was of me (the 
order is emphatic) he wrote,’ Westcott. 
—Ver. 47. The converse is true, and 
true with an a fortiori conveyed by the 
contrast between ypdppacw and pypace. 
If the writings you have had before you 
for your study all your life, and which 
you have heard read in the Synagogues 
Sabbath after Sabbath, have not produced 
faith in you, and enabled you to see God 
and appreciate His glory, how shall ye 
believe the once heard words of one 
whose coming was prepared for, and His 
identification made easy by all that 
Moses wrote? 


Cuapter VI. fFesus miraculously 
furnishes a meal for 5000 men with 
women and children, and thus manifests 
Himself as the Bread from heaven. This 
provokes the crisis in Galilee.—Vv. 1-13. 
The miracle narrated.—Ver. 1. peta 
tavta, John’s indefinite note of time. 
The interval between chap. v. and chap. 
vi. depends on the feast alluded to, v. 1. 
If it was Purim, only a month had 
elapsed ; if it was Passover, a year. In 
any case Jesus had left Jerusalem, the 
reason being that the Jews sought to 
slay Him (vii. 1).—éwAdOev 6 “lnoois, 
“Jesus departed,” but whence? 
Evidently from Capernaum and the 
neighbourhood ; cf. Mt, xiv. 13, Mk. vi. 
30, Lk. ix. 10.—1épav . . . TiBepiddos, 
“to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, 
of Tiberias”. In xxi. xr it is called 
simply tis TiBepraddos. The second 
title may here be a gloss, either by the 
evangelist himself or by a later hand, to 
distinguish the lake from Merom, or 
possibly because the latter name was 
more familiar to some of John’s readers 
than the former. [Pausanias, v. 7, 3, calls 
it Nipvn TuBepis.] Grotius, followed by 
Meyer, says: “‘ Proprius denotat lacus 
partem quae ab adsito oppido, ut fieri 
solet, nomen habet proprium’”’. Con- 
sequently he thinks of Jesus as crossing 
the Jordan below the lake. This is 
groundless. The town Tiberias was 
only built by Herod about the year 20 
A.D. (Smith’s Hist, Geog., 448). The 
exact locality where the following scene 
is laid seems to have been at the north- 
east corner of the lake, not far from 
Bethsaida Julias.—xat #KodovOe .. . 
ao0evotvrwv. “A great crowd followed 
Him,” out of Galilee into Gaulanitis, the 
reason being 6tt édpev [plural although 
ArodovGer is singular], “‘ because they had 
seen the miracles which He was doing 
[imperfect of continuous action] on the 
sick’”’,—éqt with genitive denotes the 
object towards which action is directed, 
én’ oixov, homewards, etc. Meyer, Weiss 
(and Holtzmann) take it as meaning 
“among ”’.—aviOe S& els 1S Spos 6 
"Ingots, ‘and Jesus went up,” from the 
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level of the Jordan and the lake, to the 
higher ground on the hill; Kat éxet 
.. . avtTov, “and there sat down with 
His disciples,” having apparently left 
the crowd behind, for the sitting down 
with the disciples indicated that rest 
and peace were expected.—Ver. 4. But 
another crowd was to be accounted for, 
as ver. 4 intimates, jv 8é éyyts . . 

‘lovSalwy, ‘now the Passover, the 
Jewish feast, was at hand”. [Grotius 
says: “‘ Hoc ideo interjicit, ut intelligatur 
tempus fuisse opportunum ad eliciendam 
multitudinem, et quo melius cohaereat 
quod de herba sequitur”. Godet’s 
account of the insertion of this clause, 
that it was meant to show that the near- 
ness of the Fassover suggested to Jesus 
the idea ‘we will keep a Passover here,” 
is plainly out of the question.]—émdpas 
otv ... Jesus therefore (or better, 
* accordingly ” ; ov connects what He 
saw with the foregoing statement).—Ver. 
5. odvs bxdos epxerar, not the same 
crowd as was mentioned in ver. 2, else 
the article would have been inserted, but 
a Passover caravan coming from some 


other direction, and probably guided to . 


Jesus’ retirement by some of those who 
had followed in the first crowd. Seeing 
the crowd approaching, He initiates the 
idea of giving them a meal. The synoptic 
account is different.—Aéyet mpés ov 
Mikurmov. Why to Philip? The 
question was put to Philip not because 
he happened at the moment to be nearest 
to Jesus (Alford); nor, as Bengel 
suggests, because he had charge of the 
commissariat, ‘‘fortasse Philippus rem 
alimentariam curabat inter discipulos” ; 
nor “because he knew the country 
best’; nor only, as Euthymius says, tve 
why amopiav dpodoyyoas, axpiPéarepov 
Katapd0n Tov péAdovtos yevéoBar 
Cavpatos Td péye8os ; but Cyril is right 
who finds the explanation in the character 
of Philip and in the word weipdfov of 


ver. 6 [yupvaloy eis wloriv Tov palyrHy]. 
Philip was apparently a matter-of-fact 
person (xiv. 8), a quick reckoner and 
good man of business, and therefore 
pethaps more ready to rely on his own 
shrewd calculations than on unseen 
resources. This weakness Jesus gives 
him an opportunity of conquering, by 
putting the question wé@ev ayopdcwpev 
Gprovs; ‘Whence are we to buy 
bread ?”’ [lit. loaves]. wdé0ev may either 
mean ‘‘from what village,” or ‘ from 
what pecuniary resources”. Cf. wé0ev 
yap torat Biota ; Soph., Philoct., 1159. 
—Ver. Philip swiftly calculating 
declares it impossible to provide bread 
for so vast a multitude, Ataxooiov ... 
AGBy. ‘Two hundred denarii worth ot 
loaves are not enough for them that each 
should receive a little.” ‘ Denarius” 
means containing ten; and originally 
the denarius contained ten asses. The 
as was originally an ingot of copper, 
aes, weighing one lb.; but long before 
imperial times it had been reduced to 
one ounce, and the denarius was reckoned 
as equal to sixteen asses or four sesterces, 
and taking the Roman gold piece like 
our sovereign as the standard, the © 
denarius was equivalent to about 94d., 
which at that time was the ordinary 
wage of a working man; sufficient 
therefore to support a family for a day. 
If half was spent in food, then, reckoning 
the family at five persons, one denarius 
would feed ten persons, and 200 would 
provide a day’s rations for 2000; but as 
Philip’s calculation is on the basis not of 
food for a whole day, but only for one 
meagre meal, a short ration (Bpayd tn), 
it is approximately accurate. There were 
between five and ten thousand mouths. 
See Expositor, Jan., 1890.—Ver. 8. With 
the same matter-offactness as Philip 
els . . . flérpov, ‘‘ one of His disciples, 
Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter,”’ a 
description apparently inserted in forget- 
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fulness that it has already been given, i. 
41, supplementing Philip’s judgment, ef. 
xii, 22, Aéyet avr, “says to Him” [the 
dative still holds its place after Méyer, and 
has not quite given way, as in modern 
Greek, to mpds with accusative, cf. 
ver. 5]. “Eortt aaSdpiov ev ade. 
‘“« There is here one little boy.” [€v is re- 
jected by modern editors. May it not 
have been rejected because unnecessary ? 
At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that although in Mt. (viii. 19 and xxvi. 
6g) els is used as an indefinite article— 
as in German, French, etc.—it is not so 
used in John. The Vulgate has ‘est 
puer unus hic’. Meyer thinks it is 
inserted to bring out the meagreness of 
the resources, ‘“‘but one small boy ’”’.]— 
Ver. go. & exer. . . ddpia. The 
Synoptic account speaks of these pro- 
visions as already belonging to the 
disciples.—kpuBivovs, the cheapest kind 
of bread; see Ezek. xiii. 19, and the 
extraordinary profusion of illustrations 
in Wetstein, among which occurs one 
from the Talmud: ‘“ Jochanan dixit, hor- 
deum factum est pulchrum. Dixerunt 
ei: muncia equis et asinis”; and from 
Livy, ‘‘Cohortibus, quae signa amiserant, 
hordeum dari jussit’.—Kat Svo dWapra, 
in Mt. xiv. 17, tyOvas, see also John xxi. 
10.—ddprov is whatever is eaten with 
bread as seasoning or ‘‘ kitchen,” hence, 
pre-eminently, fish. So Athenaeus, cited 
by Wetstein. In Numbers xi. 22 we 
have 7d Oos tis Aadkacons.—adda 
Tavita Teor els TooovToUs; exhibiting 
the helplessness of the disciples and in- 
adequacy of the means, as the background 
on which the greatness of the miracle 
may be seen.—Ver. 10. The moral 
ground for the miracle being thus pre- 
pared Jesus at once says, woujaate Tovs 
avOpdmous avameceiv. [For the form of 
speech cf. Soph., Philoct., 925, «Avew 
pe... moret.) This order was 


tome 


given for two reasons: (1) that there 
might be no unseemly crowding round 
Him and crushing out of the weaker; 
and (2) that they might understand they 
were to have a full meal, not a mere bite 
they could take in their hand in passing. 
Obedience to this request tested the faith 
of the crowd. They trusted Jesus.— 
av 8& xdpros wodis év TO Té7y, “now 
there was much grass in the place,” con- 
trasting with the corn-lands and olive- 
yards of the opposite shore, where the 
large crowd could not easily have found 
a place to liedown. Mark rather brings 
out the contrast between the colours of 
the dresses and the green grass (vi. 39): 
éwétagev abtois dvaxAivat wavras cup. 
wooia cupméoia ert ro xAwpe xdpTo. 
kal Gvémecav mpagiat mpactat, like beds 
of flowers.—dvémeooy [better averecav] 
ovy of GvSpes . . . the men reclined, not 
counting women and children (xwpis 
yuvaikav Kat mavdiwv, Mt. xiv. 21), in 
number about five thousand ; the women, 
though not specified, would take their 
places with the men. Some of the chil- 
dren might steal up to Jesus to receive 
from His own hand.—Ver. 11. Facing 
the vast and hungry crowd Jesus took up 
and gave thanks for the slender provision, 
édaBe Se [better €AaBev odv] Tovs aprovs, 
the loaves already mentioned, kat edya- 
piotycas [Phrynichus says evyapioretv 
ovdels TGv Sox(pwv elev, GAAG yapLV 
eiSévar; and Rutherford says Polybius 
is the first writer who uses the word in 
the sense of ‘give thanks”]. Pagans, 
by libation, or by throwing a handful on 
the household altar, gave thanks before 
a meal; Jews pronounced a blessing, 
Gyiacpds or evAoyla. (Luke xxiv. 30, 
Mt. xiv. 19, and especially 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
See also Grotius’ note on Mt. xxvi. 27.) 
Having given thanks Jesus SudSmxe . . . 
Tois dvaKetmévors. The words added 
from the Synopt'sts give a tuller account 
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of what actually happened. But curiosity 
as to the precise stage at which the 
multiplication occurred, or whether it 
could distinctly be seen, is not satisfied. 
They all received Scov 7MeXov, not the 
Bpaxv te of Philip; and even this did 
not exhaust the supply; for (ver. 12) as 
82 éverrAyjoOnoav, when no one could eat 
any more, there were seen to be kAdopara 
meptagevcayta, pieces broken off but not 
used, These Jesus directs the disciples 
to gather tva py te amddnrar, ‘that 
nothing be lost”. The Father’s bounty 
must not be wasted. Infinite resource 
does not justify waste. Euthymius 
‘ingeniously supposes the order to have 
been given iva py Sdn havracta tis 75 
yevopevoy; but of course those who had 
eaten already knew that the provision 
was substantial and real.—Ver. 13. 
Luvijyayov otv . . . BeBpwxdow, the 
superabundance, the broken pieces of 
the five loaves which were in excess of 
the requirements, & éweplocetoe, filled 
8d8exa kxod{vous, that is to say, far 
exceeded the original five loaves.— 
xédivos [French, Coffin, petit panier 
d’osier; cf. our ‘coffin’? and “ coffer ’’], 
a large wicker basket or hamper used in 
many countries by gardeners for carrying 
fruit, vegetables, manure, soil ; and iden- 
tified with the Jew by Juvenal (iii. 14), 
“ Judaeis quorum cophinus foenumque 
supellex’”. (See further Mayor’s note on 
the line, and Sat., vi. 541.) This gives 
colour to the idea that each of the 
apostles may have carried such a basket, 
which would account ior the twelve. 
But why they should have had the 


baskets with nothing to carry in them 
does not appear. 

Vv. 14-25. The immediate impression 
made by the miracle and the consequent 
movements of Fesus and the crowd.— 
Ver. 14. The conclusion drawn from 
the miracle by those who had witnessed 
it, was that this was “the beginning of 
that reign of earthly abundance, which 
the prophets were thought to have fore- 
told”. See Lightfoot, Hor, Heb., 552. 
This at once found expression in the 
words ottdés éorw ... Kdopov. ‘ This 
is indeed,” or “‘of a truth,” as if the 
subject had been previously debated by 
them, or as if some had told them He 
was “the prophet who should come into 
the world,” 6 épxdpevos, used of the 
Messiah by the Baptist (Matt. xi. 3) 
without further specification; but John 
adds his favourite expression eis tov 
xéopov. That the people meant the 
Messiah (cf. Deut. xviii. 14-19) is shown 
by the action they were prepared to take. 
—Ver. 15. For Jesus perceived that they 
were on the point of coming and carrying 
Him off to make Him king. dapwafewv, 
to snatch suddenly and forcibly (derived 
from the swoop of the falcon, the dprn ; 
hence, the Harpies). This scene throws 
light on the use of Gpwdfovow in Matt. 
xi. 12. Their purpose was to make Him 
king. Their own numbers and their 
knowledge of the general discontent 
would encourage them. But Jesus ave- 
xdpyoe wadty eis Td Spos aitos pdvos, 
“withdrew again (cf. ver. 3) to the 
mountain,” from which He may have 
come down some distance to meet the 
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2 The clause exetwo.. . 


crowd. Now He detached Himself even 
from His disciples. [py wapéyov pyde 
TovTats adoppyv, Origen.] The Syn- 
optic account is supplementary. The 
disciples remained behind with fragments 
of the crowd, but, when it became late, 
they went down to the sea, and having 
got on board a (not ‘‘the’’) boat, they 
were coming across to Capernaum [Mark 
says Jesus told them to go to Bethsaida, 
but that is quite consistent, as they may 
have meant to land at the one place and 
walk to the other] on the other side, and 
it had already become dark, and Jesus 
had not, or ‘‘ not yet,’’ come to them, and 
the sea was rising owing to a strong 
wind blowing.—Ver. 19. édm\axdres 
oty @s oTadlous elkooiTéevTe 7 TpLdKovTa. 
The Vulgate renders ‘‘cum remigassent 
ergo,” and modern Greek ékwrnharycay, 
rightly; see Aristoph., Frogs, 195; and 
other passages in Elsner. The stadium 
was about 194 (Rich gives 202) yards, 
so that nine rather than eight would go 
to a mile. The disciples had rowed 
about three miles. [The best discussion 
of the direction they were taking is in 
the Rob Roy on the Fordan, p. 374.) 
Gewpovor Tov “lnooty wepurarotvTa émt 
Tis Saddoons “they see Jesus walking 
on the sea”. It has been suggested that 
this may only mean that Jesus was walk- 
_ ing ‘“‘ by” the sea, émt being used in this 
sense in xxi, 1. But that ém( can mean 
‘“‘on”’ the sea is of course not questioned 
(see Lucian’s Vera Historia, where this 
incident is burlesqued; also Job ix. 8, 
where, to signalise the power of God, 
He is spoken of as 6 wepimatav ds én’ 
éadous érl Oakdcons). Besides, why 
should the disciples have been afraid had 
they merely seen Jesus walking on the 
shere? They manifested their fear in 


autov is deleted by modern editors with KcABL. 


some way, and He says to them, *Eyé 
eipt, 1am He, or It is Ver. 20. Hear- 
ing this, #@eAov oty AaBeiv adray eis Td 
aXotov, by which Liicke, Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Thayer, and others suppose it is 
meant, that they merely wished to take 
Him into the boat, but did not actually do 
so. The imperfect tense favours this 
sense; and so do the expressions 7$eAov 
widoar addy, vii. 44; and 70edov airov 
épwrdy, xvi. 19; whereas two of the 
passages cited against this meaning by 
Alford are in the aorist, a tense which 
denotes accomplished purpose. On the 
other hand, the imperfect may here be 
used to express a continuous state of 
feeling, and accordingly the A.V., follow- 
ing the Geneva Bible, against Wiclif and 
Tindale, rendered ‘they willingly re- 
ceived Him”. So Grotius “non quod 
non receperint, sed quod cupide ad- 
modum”’. So, too, Sanday: ‘ The stress 
is really on the willingness of the dis- 
ciples, ‘ Before they shrank back through 
fear, but now they were glad to receive 
Him’”. And this seems right. The 
R.V. has ‘they were willing therefore to 
receive Him into the boat”. The xa 
with which the next clause is introduced 
is slightly against the supposition that 
Jesus was not actually taken into the 
boat (but see Weiss in loc.); and the 
Synoptic account represents Jesus as 
getting into the boat with Peter. The 
immediate arrival at the shore was evi- 
dently a surprise to those on board. 
Sanday thinks that the Apostle was so 
occupied with his devout conclusions that 
he did not notice the motion of the boat. 

Vv. 22, 23, and 24 form one 
sentence, in which John describes the 
observations made by the crowd the 
following morning and their consequent 
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action. The observations they made are 
described under i8év, which never finds 
its verb, but is resumed in Ste otv eiSev 
of ver. 24; and their consequent action 
is described in the main verbs of the 
sentence évéBnoav (ver. 24) kal 7AOov. 
With the unconscious but accurate ob- 
servation of a fishing population in such 
matters, the crowd had noticed that there 
was only one boat lying on the beach at 
that point, and further that the disciples 
had gone away in it and had not taken 
Jesus with them. But in the morning, 
having presumably passed the night in 
the open air, and having gathered at the 
lake-side below the scene of the miracle, 
they found that neither Jesus nor His 
disciples were there. Apparently they 
expected that the disciples would have 
returned for Jesus, and that they might 
find both Him and them on the shore. 
Disappointed in this expectation, and 
concluding that Jesus had returned by 
land as He had come, or had left in one 
of the Tiberias boats, they themselves 
entered the boats from Tiberias, which 
had been driven ashore by the gale of 
the previous night, and crossed to Caper- 
naum, This account of the movements 
and motives of the crowd seems to give 
each expression its proper force. The 
fact parenthetically introduced, ver. 23, 
that boats from Tiberias had put in 
on the east shore, is an incidental con- 
firmation of the truth that a gale had 
been blowing the night before. What 
portion of the belated crowd went back 
to Capernaum in these Tiberias boats 
we do not know.—etpévtes aitév wépav 
77S Gadaoons, having found Him on the 
other side of the lake, that is, on the 
Capernaum side, etwov ... yéyovas, 
“they said to Him, Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither?” ‘‘ Quaestio de tempore 
includit quaestionem de modo” (Bengel). 
For this use of yéyovas cf. ver. 19; and 
Cebes, Tabula, rpds Tov iarpov yrvopevos, 


and Lucian, Asinus, éwel 82 wiyolov ris 
wédews éyeyéveev (Kypke). They came 
seeking Him, but were surprised to find 
Him. To their question Jesus makes no 
direct reply. He does not tell them of 
His walking on the water. 

In vv. 26-65 we have the conversation 
arising out ofthe miracle. The first break 
in it is at ver. 41. From ver. 26-40 ¥esus 
explains that He is the Bread of Life.— 
Ver. 26. *Apiy...éxoprdoOyre. In this 
pursuing crowd Jesus sees no evidence of 
faith or spiritual hunger, but only of carnal- 
ity and misunderstanding. Ye follow me 
ovx Sri cidere oypeta, “not because you 
saw signs,” not because in the feeding 
of the 5000 and other miracles you saw 
the Kingdom of God and glimpses of a 
spiritual world, 4\X’ Sri éddyere é« TOY 
aprwv Kal éxoprdaOnre, but because you 
received a physical satisfaction. This 
gave the measure of their Messianic 
expectation. He was the true Messiah 
who could maintain them in life without 
toil. Sense clamours and spirit has no 
hunger.—yoprafewv, from yépros, means 
“to give fodder to animals,’ and was 
used of men only “as a depreciatory 
term’’. In later Greek it is used freely 
of satisfying men; see Kennedy’s Sources 
of N.T. Greek, p. 80; Lightfoot on Phil. 
iv. 12.—Ver. 27. épydleoOe . .. ipiv 
Sdoe.. ‘ Work not for the meat which 
perisheth.” épydfopar means “I earn 
by working,” ‘I acquire,” see passages 
cited by Thayer in voc. The food which 
He had given them the evening before 
He called Bpdow arodkAupévyv: they 
were already hungry again, and had 
toiled after Him for miles to get another 
meal. Rather must they seek thy 
Bpdow . . . aldviov, the food which 
abides els Lwnv aidviov, that is, which is 
not consumed in the eating but rather 
grows as it is enjoyed. Cf. iv. 14. This 
food 6 vids Tod dvOparov tiv Sdcer. 
He does not call Himself “the Prophet,” 
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as they had called Him yesterday, 
because this would have excited false 
expectations; but in calling Himself the 
Son of Man He suggests His sympathy 
with all human wants and at the same 
time indicates to the initiated that He 
claims the Messiahship. The guarantee 
is given in the words tottov yap... 
6 Geds, ‘‘ For Him hath the Father, God, 
sealed”. By giving the Son the miracle 
of the previous day and other signs to do, 
the Father has sealed or authenticated 
Him as the Giver of that which nourishes 
life everlasting. [For the idea, approved 
by Delitzsch, that the seal refers to the 
stamping of loaves with the name of the 
maker, see O. T. Student, Sept., 1883, 
and Expositor, 1885. Elsner with more 
reason cites passages showing that a 
person ordering a banquet gave his seal 
to the slave or steward commissioned to 
provide it: and thus that Christ here 
declares ‘‘se a Patre constitutum esse 
ad suppeditandum Ecclesiae salutarem 
cibum”’. The various meanings of the 
word are given by Suicer.] Some at 
least of the crowd are impressed; and 
conscious that their toil was, as Jesus said, 
commonly misdirected, they ask Him 
(ver, 28) tt arovotpev [better, wovdpev] 
iva épyaldpela ra Epya Tov Oeod ; that 
is, how can we so labour as to satisfy 
God? What precisely is it that God 
waits for us to do, and will be satisfied 
with our doing ? To which Jesus, always 
ready to meet the sincere inquirer, gives 
the explicit answer (ver. 29) toUTé éort 


. . . éxetvos. If God has sent a messenger 
it is because there is need of such inter- 
position, and the first duty must be to 
listen believingly to this messenger. To 
this demand that they should accept 
Him as God’s ambassador they reply 
(ver. 30) th otv moveis ... “ Judaeis 
proprium erat signa quaerere,’’ 1 Cor. i. 
22, Lampe. Grotius and Liicke think 
this asking for a sign could not have 
proceeded from those who saw the 
miracle of the previous day. But Lampe 
rightly argues that they were the same 
people, and that they did not consider 
either the miracle of the previous day or 
the ordinary cures wrought by Jesus to 
be sufficient evidence of His present 
claim.—Ver. 31. This is proved by the 
suggestion added in ver. 31. of wartépes 
- +» hayetv; they demanded that He as 
Messiah should make good His claim by 
outdoing Moses. Schoettgen and Light- 
foot quote from Rabbinical literature a 
relevant and significant saying : ‘‘ Qualis 
fuit redemptor primus (Moses) talis erit 
redemptor ultimus (Messias). Redemptor 
prior descendere fecit pro iis Manna, sic 
et Redemptor posterior descendere faciet 
Manna, sicut scriptum est,” Ps. Ixxiii, 
16. See other instructive passages in 
Lightfoot. According to this expecta- 
tion that the Messiah would feed His 
people supernaturally the crowd now 
insinuate that though Jesus had given 
them bread He had not fulfilled the ex- 
pectation and given them bread from 
heaven. (For the expression “ bread of 
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heaven” see Exod. xiv. 4 and Ps. lxxviii. 
23, 24.) To this challenge to fulfil 
Messianic expectation by showing Him- 
self greater than Moses Jesus replies 
(ver. 32), od Mwows . . . dAndivdv. A 
double denial; not Moses, but ‘‘my 
Father” s the giver, and although 
the manna was in a sense “bread 
from heaven” it was not “the true 
bread from heaven,” Tov dptov é« Tov 
odpavod rdv aAyOvdy. This my Father 
is now giving to you; 6 yap Gptos ... TO 
xéopw.—Ver. 33. Moses therefore could 
not give this bread, since it comes 
down out of heaven. It is characterised 
by two attributes: (1) it is 6 xataBalvev 
é« Tod odpavod, that which cometh down 
out of heaven—not, as Godet renders, 
“ He who cometh down from heaven”; 
at least the request of ver. 34 shows that 
those who heard the words did not take 
them in this sense; (2) the other charac- 
teristic of the bread of God is that it 
giveth life to the world; a fuller life- 
giving power than that of the manna is 
implied ; and it is of universal application 
and not merely to their fathers. Hearing 
this description of ‘the bread of God” 
the crowd exclaim (ver. 34) K¥pte, mav- 
Tore Sds hiv Tov dpTov TOUTOV, precisely 
as the woman of Samaria had exclaimed 
Kipte 865 pot rovro 7d tSwp, when Jesus 
had disclosed to her the properties of the 
living water. And as in her case the 
direct request brought the conversation 
to a crisis, so here it elicits the central 
declaration of all His exposition of the 
bearing of the miracle: ’Eyo eipe 6 Gpros 
wis twas. [It is not impossible that 
some of them may have hada glimmering 
of what He meant and uttered their re- 
quest with some tincture of spiritual 
desire; for among the Rabbis there was 
a saying, “In seculo venturo neque edunt 
neque bibunt, sed justi sedent cum coronis 
suis in capitibus et aluntur splendore 
majestatis divinae”.] “I am the bread 
of life,” “I am the living bread” (ver. 
g1, in a somewhat different sense), Coy ¢ 


am the bread which came down from 
heaven” (ver. 41), or, ‘“‘the true bread 
from heaven’”—all these designations 
our Lord uses, and that the people may 
quite understand what is meant, He 
adds 6 épxépevos ... mowore. The 
repetition of the required action 6 épxé- 
pevos, and 6 motevwv, and of the result 
od pi) Tewdon, and od pr Siro, is for 
clearness and emphasis, not for addition 
to the meaning. The “believing” ex- 
plains the “coming” ; and the ‘‘ quench- 
ing of thirst”? more explicitly conveys 
the meaning of ‘never hungering,”’ that 
all innocent and righteous cravings and 
aspirations shall be gratified. The ‘‘com- 
ing” was not that physical approach 
which they had adopted in pursuing Him 
to Capernaum, but such a coming as 
might equally well be called “believing,” 
a spiritual approach, implying the con- 
viction that He was what He claimed to 
be, the medium through which God 
comes to man, and man to God.—Ver. 
36. But although God and this perfect 
satisfaction were brought so near them, 
they did not believe: GAN’ elwov... 


muotevere. Beza, Grotius, Bengel, 
Godet, Weiss, etc., understand that 
elwov refers to ver. 26. Euthymius, 


preferably, says elxds totro pyOyjvar 
pev, #4 ypapfvar Sé. Lampe gives the 
alternatives without determining. Un- 
doubtedly, although the reference may 
not be directly to ver. 26, the éwpdxare 
means seeing Jesus in the exercise of 
His Messianic functions, doing the works 
given Him by the Father to do. But 
seeing is not in this case believing. It 
was found very possible to be in His 
company and to eat the provision He 
miraculously provided, and yet disbelieve. 
If so, what could produce belief? Might 
not His entire manifestation fail to 
accomplish its purpose ?—Ver. 37. No; 
for wav 6 Si8wor... née. ‘¢ Everything 
which the Father gives”; the neuter is 
used as being more universal than the 
masculine and including everything 
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which the Father determines to save 
from the world’s wreck, viewed as a 
totality. Cf. ver. 39, avacryjcw até: 
and the collective neuter, as in Thucyd., 
iii. 16, 7d émudv for rods éamidvras. 
Lampe thinks the neuter is used, “quia 
hae personae spectantur ut reale pecu- 
lium, haereditas, merces, genus, semen, 
sacerdotium, sanctuarium Domini”. 
What is meant by Si8wo.? It is an act 
on God’s part prior to the “ coming”’ on 
man’s part; the coming is the result of 
the giving. Calvinistic interpreters have 
therefore identified the giving with elec- 
tion. ‘‘Donandi verbum perinde valet 
ac si dixisset Christus, quos elegit Pater, 
eos regenerat ”—Calvin. ‘Patrem dare 
filio est eligere’-—Melanchthon; and 
similarly Beza and Lampe. On the 
other hand, Reynolds represents a number 
of interpreters when he says, “It is the 
present activity of the Father’s grace that 
is meant, not a foregone conclusion”. 
This identifies the Father’s “ giving” 
with His “drawing,” ver. 44. It would 
rather seem to be that which determines 
the drawing, the assigning to Jesus of 
certain persons who shall form His king- 
dom. This perhaps involves election 
but is not identical with it. Cf. xvii. 6. 
Euthymius replies, from a Semi-Pelagian 
point of view, to the objections which 
arise from an Augustinian interpretation of 
the words. The purpose of the verse is to 
impart assurance that Christ’s work will 
not fail. kal tov épxdpevov . . . ZEw. 
Grotius thinks the “casting out” refers 
to the School of Christ; Licke thinks 
the kingdom is referred to. It is scarcely 
necessary to think of anything more than 
Christ’s presence or fellowship. This 
strong asseveration ot ph} ékBddw, and 
concentrated Gospel which has brought 
hope to so many, is here grounded on 
the will of the Father.—Vy, 38, 39. St 
maraBéBynka . . . iépq. Everywhere 


Jesus forestalls the idea that He is speak- 
ing for Himself, and is uttering merely 
human judgments, or is in any way 
regulated in His action by what is 
arbitrary: it is the Supreme Will He 
represents. And this will requires Him 
to protect and provide for all that is 
committed to Him, iva wav 8 5éSaxé 
pou, on this nominative absolute, see 
Licke or Raphel, who justify it by many 
instances. The positive and negative 
aspects of the Redeemer’s work, and the 
permanence of its results, are indicated. 
On dvacryjcw . . . Apnépg, Bengel says: 
‘“‘Hic finis est ultra quem periculum 
nullum,” and Calvin finely: “ Sit ergo 
hoc animis nostris infixum porrectam 
esse nobis manum a Christo, ut nos min- 
ime in medio cursu deserat, sed quo ejus 
ductu freti secure ad diem ultimum oculos 
attollere audeamus”. It is a perfect and 
enduring salvation the Father has de- 
signed to give us in Christ.—Ver. 40. 
In ver. 40 Jesus describes the recipients 
of salvation from the human side, was 6 
Ocwpav tov vidv Kal mioreday eis auTov, 
the latter, “ believing,” being necessary, 
as already shown, to complete the former. 
The neuter wav necessarily gives place to 
the masculine. kal dvaorycw aitov éyo 
TH €oxdry jpépg. This promise recurs 
like a refrain, vv. 39, 40, 44, 54; each 
time the éyé is expressed and emphatic, 
“I, this same person who here stands 
before you, I and no other”. Christ 
gives His hearers the assurance that 
in this respect He is superior to Moses, 
that the life He gives is not confined 
to this present time. In itself it is a 
stupendous declaration, 

Vv. 41-51. In this paragraph we are 
first told how the Jews were staggered 
by our Lord’s affirming that He had 
come down from heaven; second, how 
Jesus explains that in order to under- 
stand and receive Him they must be 
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taught of God; and third, how He 
reiterates His claim to be the Bread of 
Life, adding now the explanation that it 
is His flesh which He will give for the 
life of the world.—Ver. 41. ’Eydyyufov 
... ovpavod. ‘The Jews,” not as we 
might expect, ‘‘ the Galileans,” probably 
because John identifies this unbelieving 
crowd with the characteristically un- 
believing Jews. éydéyyvfov in Exod. 
xvi. 7-9, 1 Cor. x. Io, etc., has a note of 
malevoience, but in John vii. 32 no such 
note. ‘‘ Murmur” thus corresponds to 
it, as carrying both meanings. The 
ground of their murmuring was His 
asserting ’Eydé cipt... ovpavov. Cf. 
ver. 33, 6 kataBaivev, and ver. 38, kata- 
BéByxa. Liicke says: ‘‘ When John 
makes the descent from heaven the 
essential, inherent predicate of the bread, 
he uses the present: when the descent 
from heaven is regarded as a definite 
fact in the manifestation of Christ, the 
aorist”. They not merely could not 
understand how this could be true, but 
they considered that they had evidence 
to the contrary (ver. 42), kal €Xeyov, Ody 
... kavaBéByxa; the emphatic ‘pets 
more clearly discloses their thought. 
We ourselves know where He comes 
from. The road from heaven, they 
argued, could not be through human 
birth. This was one of the real difficulties 
of the contemporaries of Jesus. The 
Messiah was to come ‘in the clouds,” 
suddenly to appear; but Jesus had 
quietly grown up among them. From 
this passage an argument against the 
miraculous birth of our Lord has been 
drawn. The murmureis represent the 
current belief that He had a father and 
mother, and in His reply Jesus does not 
repudiate His father. But He could 
not be expected to enter into explana- 
tions before a promiscuous crowd. As 
Euthymius says: He passes by His 
miraculous birth, ‘lest in removing one 
stumbling block He interpose another”’, 
To explain is hopeless.—Ver. 43. There- 
fore He merely says M} yoyyvfere per’ 


or. ii. 


GAArjAwv. That was not the way to light. 
Nor could He expect to convince all of 
them, for ovSeis ... EXxiayg airtév, 
“no one can come to me unless the 
Father who hath sent me draw him”, 
é\xvew has the same latitude of mean- 
ing as “draw”. It is used of towing a 
ship, dragging a cart, or pulling on a 
rope to set sails. But it is also used, 
xii. 32, of a gentle but powerful moral 
attraction; ‘I, if I be lifted up, éX\xicw, 
will draw, etc.”. Here, however, it is an 
inward disposing of the soul to come to 
Christ, and is the equivalent of the 
Divine teaching of ver. 45. And what 
is affirmed is that without this action of 
God on the individual no one can come 
to Christ. In order to apprehend the 
significance of Christ and to give our- 
selves to Him we must be individually 
and inwardly aided by God. [Augustine 
says: ‘‘Si trahitur, ait aliquis, invitus 
venit. Siinvitus venit, non credit, si non 
credit, nec venit. Non enim ad Christum 
ambulando currimus, sed credendo, nec 
motu corporis, sed voluntate cordis 
accedimus. Noli te cogitare invitum 
trahi: trahitur animus et amore.” And 
Calvin says: ‘Quantum ad _ trahendi 
modum spectat, non est ille quidem 
violentus qui hominem cogat externo 
impulsu, sed tamen efficax est motus 
Spiritus Sancti, qui homines ex nolentibus 
et invitis reddit voluntarios ”. All that 
Calvin objects to is that men should be 
said “ proprio motu ” to yield themselves 
to the Divine drawing. Cf. a powerful 
passage from Luther’s De libero Arbitrio 
quoted in Lampe; or as Beza concisely 
puts it: “‘Verum quidem est, neminem 
credere invitum, quum Fides sit assensus. 
Sed volumus quia datum est nobis ut 
velimus.”]—Ver. 45. In confirmation 
of His assertion in ver. 44, Jesus, as 
is His wont, cites Scripture: gots 
yeypappéevov év trois wpodrrats, that is, 
it is written in that part of Scripture 
known as “ the Prophets’. The passage 
cited is Is. liv. 13, where, in describing 
Messianic times, the prophet says, “Thy 
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children shall all be taught of God,” 
goovrat mavres StSaxrol tov Oeov, and 
what this being taught of God means 
He more fully explains in the words was 
ovv ... pabayv, ‘every one who has 
heard from the Father and has learned 
comes to me’’. Both the hearing and 
the learning refer to an inward spiritual 
process. The outward teaching of Scrip- 
ture and of Christ Himself was enjoyed 
by all the people He was addressing ; 
but they did not come to Him. It is 
therefore an inward and individual illu- 
mination by the special operation of God 
that enables men to come to Christ, 
Whether these verses teach “irresistible 
grace’’ may be doubted. That they 
teach the doctrine which Augustine 
asserted against Pelagius, viz., that 
power to use grace must itself be 
given by God, is undeniable. That is 
affirmed in the statement that no one 
can come to Christ unless the Father 
draw him. But whether it is also true 
that every one whom God teaches 
comes is not here stated; the kal 
padey introduces a doubtful element. 
[Wetstein quotes from Polybius 8tadéper 
vo paleiy tov pdvoy dxotcoar.J—Ver. 
46. Lest His hearers should suppose 
that in Messianic times direct know- 
ledge of God was to be communicated, 
He adds, ov 871 Tov warépa Tis Edpaxey, 
it is not by direct vision men are to learn 
oi God. One alone has direct perception 
of the Father, 6 dv rapa rod Ocod, He 
whose origin is Divine; not 6 dmeorah- 
évos mapa Gcod, a designation which 
elonged to all prophets, but He whose 
Being is directly derived from God. 
Similarly, in vii. 29, we find Jesus sayin 
éy® of8a abrév 8t1 wap’ airod eipi xa 
éxeivds pre darcoreidev, where the source 
of the mission and the source of the 
being are separately mentioned. To 
refer this exclusive vision of the Father 


to any earthly experience seems out of 
the question. No one who was not 
more than man could thus separate him- 
self from all men. See i. 18. Having 
thus explained that they could not believe 
in Him without having first been taught 
of God, He returns (ver. 47) to the affir- 
mation of ver. 40, apqy... Cwis. Their 
unbelief does not alter the fact, nor 
weaken His assurance of the fact. This 
consciousness of Messiahship was so 
identified with His spiritual experience 
and existence that nothing could shake 
it. But now He adds a significant con- 
firmation of His claim.—Vv. 49, 50. of 
warepes . . . pt atrodyp, “ Your fathers 
ate the manna in the desert and died: 
this is the bread which comes down out 
of heaven, that a man may eat of it and 
not die’. In other words: The manna 
which was given to your fathers to main- 
tain them in physical, earthly life, could 
not assert its power against death, and 
maintain them continually in life. Your 
fathers died physically. The bread which 
comes down from heaven does not give 
physical life; it is not sent for that 
purpose, but the life which it is given 
to maintain, it maintains in continuance 
and precludes death, Taken in connec- 
tion with the context, the words inter- 
pret themselves. Godet however says: 
“* Jesus, both here and elsewhere, certainly 
denies even physical death in the case of 
the believer. Cf. viii. 51. That which 
properly constitutes death, in what we 
call by this name, is the total cessation 
of moral and physical existence. Now 
this fact does not take place in the case 
of the believer at the moment when his 
friends see him die.” This seems to 
misrepresent the fact of death for the 
sake of misrepresenting the present pas- 
sage.—Ver. 51. In ver. 51 Jesus adds 
two fresh terms in explanation of the 
living bread, which, however, through 
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their want of apprehension, increased 
their difficulty. The first is éyd eipe 
{wqs. In giving this explanation 
He slightly alters the designation of 
Himself as the Bread: He now claims 
to be not “the bread of life,” but 6 aptos 
6 fav, ‘the living bread”. Godet says: 
**The manna, as not itself living, could 
never impart life. But Jesus, because 
He Himself lives, can give life.” That 
is correct, but is not the full meaning. 
6 fev contrasts the bread with the Bpaots 
G@roh\vupévyn; and as “living water” is 
water running from a fountain in per- 
petual stream, and not a measured 
quantity in a tank, so “living bread” is 
bread which renews itself in proportion 
to all needs like the bread of the miracle. 
The second fresh intimation now made 
is 6 Gptog bv éya Saou H odps pov éortiv 
... This intimation is linked to the 
foregoing by a double conjunction kai 6 
Gptos 8€, ‘and besides” indicating, ac- 
cording to classical usage, a new aspect 
or expansion of what has been said. 
The new intimation is at first sight an 
apparent limitation: instead of “I am 
the bread,” He now says ‘‘ My flesh is 
the bread”. Accordingly some interpre- 
ters suppose that by “flesh” the whole 
manifestation of Christ in human nature 
is meant. Cf. 6 Adyos aap éyévero. 
Thus Westcott says: ‘The life of the 
world in the highest sense springs from 
the Incarnation and Resurrection of 
Christ. By His Incarnation and Resur- 
rection the ruin and death which sin 
brought in are overcome. The thought 
here is of support and growth, and not 
of Atonement.” To this there are two 
objections. (1) If odp§ is equivalent 
to the whole manifestation of Christ in 
the flesh, this is not a new statement, 
but a repetition of what has already 
been said. And (2) the 8écw compels 
us to think of a giving yet ruture. 
Besides, the turn taken by the con- 


T.R. gives the most intelligible sentence. 


versation, vv. 53-57, seems to point 
rather to the atoning sacrifice of Christ. 
[So Euthymius: thv oravpwouw adtod 
Tpoonpaive. Td 8e, Av éyd Shou, Td 
éxovotoy éudalver tov tovovTov mdfous, 
So too Cyril: "Aro8vickw, dyotv, tap 
mavtov, iva wdvras [{woroujow 81° 
épavrot, kal dvrikutpoy ris amdvrov 
capKds Thy énhv éromodunv. Bengel 
says: ‘“ Tota haec de carne et sanguine 
Jesu Christi oratio passionem spectat ”, 
Beza even finds in 8éow the sense 
“offeram Patri in ara crucis’’.] The 
giving of His flesh, a still future giving 
which is spoken of as a definite act, is, 
then, most naturally referred to the 
death on the cross. This was to be 
trép Tis Tod Kéopov {Lwijs, “ for the sake 
of the life of the world”. tmrép when 
used in connection with sacrifice tends 
to glide into advrf; see the Alcestis of 
Eurip. passim and Lampe’s note on this 
verse. Here, however, the idea of sub- 
stitution is not present. It is only hinted 
that somehow the death of Christ is 
needed for the world’s life. This state- 
ment, however, only bewilders the 
crowd; and the next paragraph, vv. 
52-59, gives expression to and deals with 
this bewilderment.—Ver. 52. "Epdyovro 
. ..- The further explanations sprang 
from a fresh question put not directly 
to Jesus, but to one or other of the 
crowd, They differed in their judgment 
of Him. Some impatiently denounced 
Him as insane: others suggesting that 
there was truth in His words. The 
discussion all tended to the question 
mGs Sivarat.. . dayeiv. He hadonly 
spoken of “giving” His flesh for the 
life of the world: but they not unreason- 
ably concluded that if so, it must be 
eaten. Their mistake lay in thinking of 
a_ physical eating.—Vv. 53, 54, etrew 
otv .. . Hpépg. Instead of explaining 
the mode Jesus merely reiterates the 
statement. The reason of this is that 
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their attention was thus more likely to 
be fixed on the necessity of using Him 
as the living bread. The difficulty of 
the statement disappears when it is 
perceived that the figure of speech is 
not to be found in the words “flesh” 
and ‘‘ blood,” but in the words “ eating ” 
and “drinking”. The actual flesh and 
blood, the human life of Christ, was 
given for men; and men eat His flesh 
and drink His blood, when they use for 
their own advantage His sacrifice, when 
they assimilate to their own being all the 
virtue that was in Him, and that was 
manifested for their sakes. As Licke 
points out, the odp~ Kol alpa form 
together one conception and are equiva- 
lent to the pe of ver. 57. If atpa stood 
alone it might refer especially to the 
death of Christ, but taken along with 
odpé it is more natural to refer the 
double expression to the whole mani- 
festation of Christ; and the “eating 
and drinking” can only mean the com- 
plete acceptance of Him and union with 
Him as thus manifested. [tpdya, 
originally the munching of herbivorous 
animals, was latterly applied to ordinary 
human eating.]}—Vv. 55, 56. This is 
further shown in wv. 55, 56. % yap odpé 
pov ddnOds [better ddnOrjs] dort Bpacts, 
“For my flesh is a genuine food and my 
blood is a genuine drink”; with an 
implied contrast to those things with 
which men ordinarily endeavour to 
satisfy themselves. The satisfying, 
genuine character of Christ as the bread 
consists especially in this, that 6 tpdywv 
- +» év épot péver kayo év aird. He 
becomes as truly assimilated to the life 
of the individual as the nourishing 
elements in food enter into the substance 
of the body. The believer abides in 
Christ as finding his life in Him (Gal. ii. 
20); and Christ abides in the believer, 
continually imparting to him what con- 


stitutes spiritual life. For in Christ man 
reaches the source of all life in the 
Father (ver. 57), xa@ws Gaéorerhé pe 6 
{ov warip... &° éué. The living 
Father has sent Christ forth as the 
bearer of life. He lives 814 tov watépa, 
not equivalent to 814 rod warpds, through 
or by means of the Father, but “ because 
of,” or “ by reason of the Father”. The 
Father is the cause of my life; I live 
because the Father lives. [Beza quotes 
from the Plutus of Aristoph., 470, the 
declaration of Penia that pévnv *Ayabav 
ardavtwv ovoav aitiay nay "Ypiv, dU end 
te CGvtas tpas.] The Father is the 
absolute source of life; the Son is the 
bearer of that life to the world; cf. v. 
26, where the same dependence of the 
Son on the Father for life is expressed. 
The second member of the comparison, 
introduced by Ka{ (see Winer, p. 548; 
and the Nic. Ethics, passim), is not, as 
Chrys. and Euthymius suggest, ayo £6, 
but «kal 6 tpdyov pe, Kdketvos Cyicerar 
{better Cijoer) 8 éwé. (For the form of 
the sentence cf, x. 14.) Every one that 
eateth Christ will by that connection 
participate in the life of God.—Ver. 
58. ovttés éorw...atdva. These 
characteristics, now mentioned, identify 
this bread from heaven as something of 
a different and superior nature to the 
manna.—Ver. 59. With his usual exact 
specification of time and place John 
adds tatra . . . évKadapvaovp. Lampe 
says: ‘‘Colligi etiam inde potest, quod 
haec acciderint in Sabbato”’; but the 
synagogue was available for teaching on 
other days, and it is not likely that ona 
Sabbath so many persons would have 
followed Him across the lake. 

Vv. 60-71. The crisis in Galilee.— 
Ver. 60, TlodNoloty . .. dxovev; many 
of His disciples [i.c., of the larger and 
more loosely attached circle of His fol- 
lowers, as distinct from the Twelve, ver. 
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67) having heard the foregoing utterances, 
Said ZeAnpds éotw otros 6 Adyos. ZKkAy- 
pés is rather “hard to receive” than 
“hard to understand”. Abraham found 
the command to cast out Hagar oxAnpés, 
Gen. xxi. 11. Euripides opposes oxAnp’ 
4794, distasteful, uncompromising truths 
to podOaxad Wevdy, flattering falsehoods 
(Frag., 75, Wetstein). The Adyos re- 
ferred to was especially, ver. 58, otros 
fot 6 Gptos 6 éx Tod otpavod KataBds 
as is proved by vv. 61, 62. But this 
must be taken together with His state- 
ment in ver. 51, that He would give His 
flesh, and the development of this idea 
in vv. 53,54, Tls S¥varat atrod axovew; 
“who can listen to Him?”—Ver. 61: 
This apparently was said out of the 
hearing of Jesus, for ver. 61 says ei8d5 
82 6 “Ingots év EavTg, “ Jesus knowing 
in Himself,” that is, perceiving that they 
were murmuring, He intuitively under- 
stood what it was they were stumbling 
at, and said rotro tpas . . . mpdérepov; 
"Does this saying stumble you? If 
then ye see the Son of Man ascending 
where He was before ”” What are 
we to supply? Either, Will you not be 
much more scandalised? Or, Will you 
not then be convinced? According to 
the former, the sense would be: If now 
you say, how can this Man give us His 
flesh to eat? much more will you then 
say so when His flesh wholly disappears. 
But the second interpretation gives the 
better sense: You will find it easier to 
believe I came down from heaven, when 
you see me returning thither. Cf, iii. 
13; xiii. 3. You will then recognise also 
in what sense I said that you must eat 
my flesh. 1d mvedpa éore 7d Lworrorodv, 
fh capt ovK @pedet ovddv. It was there- 
fore the spirit animating the flesh in His 
giving of it which profited; not the ex- 
ternal sacrifice of His body, but the 
spirit which prompted it was efficacious, 
The acceptance of God’s judgment of 


"HiBer ydp *é& dpxiis 6 “Incods, dxvi.4only. 
Tives ciciy of ph moretovtes, kal tis éomw & wapaddouv adtév. 


am apxns 
freq. “3 


sin, the devotedness to man and perfect 
harmony with God, shown in the cross, 
is what brings life to the world; and it 
is this Spirit men are invited to partake 
of. It is therefore not a fleshly but a 
spiritual transaction of which I have been 
speaking to you. [Bengel excellently: 
“Non sola Deitas Christi, nec solus 
Spiritus sanctus significatur, sed universe 
Spiritus, cui contradistinguitur caro”’.] 
7a pjpata... éori, His entire dis- 
course at Capernaum, and whatever other 
sayings He had uttered, were spirit and 
life. It was through what He said that 
He made Himself known and offered 
Himself tothem. To those who believed 
His words, spirit and life came in their 
believing. By believing they were brought 
into contact with the life in Him.—Ver, 
64. But tivés ov miorevovow, and there- 
fore do not receive the life. This Jesus 
said 78et yap . avrdév, for Jesus knew 
from the first who they were that believed 
not,and whoit was whoshould betrayHim, 
“Hoc ideo addidit Evangelista, ne quis 
putet temere judicasse Christum de suis 
auditoribus,” Calvin. Euthymius says 
it illustrates His forbearance. é& dpyijs, 
from the beginning of His connection 
with individuals. Weiss supposes it 
means from the beginning of their not 
believing. He gave utterance to this 
knowledge in ver. 26. He even knew 
who it was who should betray Him, 
This is said in anticipation of wv. 70, 71. 
This declaration raises the question, 
Why then did Jesus call Judas to the 
Apostolate? Holtzmann indeed sup- 
poses that this intimation is purely apolo- 
getic and intended to show that Jesus 
was not deceived in appointing Judas. It 
is unnecessary to increase the difficulty 
by supposing the é& apyjjs to refer to the 
time previous to his call. Jesus saw in 
Judas qualities fitting him to be an 
Apostle; but seeing him among the 
others He recognised that he was an 
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i xv. 16; 
xiii. 18. 


lo Xpioros . 


1 70. *AmexpiOn attois 6 “Ingois, 
“1 OdK éyo Gpds Tods Sddexa efehetduny, kat é§ Spav els SidBodds 


. . Lwvtos only in inferior authorities; o aytos Tov Ocov (without 


a. Gwvtos) in &BC*DL. Cp. Mk. i. 24; Acts iii. 14. 


unfaithful man. To suppose that He 
called him in the clear knowledge that 
he would betray Him is to introduce an 
unintelligible or artificial element into 
the action of Christ. [Neither Calvin 
nor Beza makes any remark on the clause. 
Bruce, Training of the Twelve; and 
Reith, in loc., should be consulted.] 
Jesus already recognised in what manner 
His death would be compassed: by 
treachery. The fact stated in ver. 64, 
that some of His own disciples could yet 
not believe in Him, illustrates the truth 
of what He had said, ver. 44, that no one 
can come to Him except the Father draw 
him.—vVer. 65. He therefore points this 
out, Sta rotro ...matpds pov. All 
that brings men to Christ is the Father’s 
gift.—Ver. 66. é« Tovrov, “on this”’; 
neither exclusively ‘‘from this time” 
éxtote (Euthymius), “from this moment 
onwards” (Liicke), nor exclusively ‘on 
this account,’’ but a combination of both. 
Cf. xix. 12, Here the time is in the 
foreground, as is shown by the ov« éru 
following. Lampe has: ‘Qui ab illo 
tempore Iesum deserebant, clare indica- 
bant, quod propter hunc sermonem istud 
fecerint”. moot daqOov els Ta dtriow 
-.. Wepterdrouv. Many of those who 
had up to this time been following Him 
and listening to His teaching, returned 
now to their former ways and no longer 
accompanied Jesus. [dmtow 8é vder por, 
Kal Tov mpdrepoy Blov avTav, eis dv radi 
tréotpepav, Euthymius.] els ta driow 
occurs xviii. 6, xx. 143; also Mk. xiii. 16. 
But the most instructive occurrence is 
in Ps. xliv. 18, od dméory eis Ta drow 
% kapd(a qpav, where the literal sense 
passes into the spiritual meaning, 
apostasy, abandonment of God.—Ver. 
67. This giving up of their adherence 
to Christ was probably manifested in an 


immediate and physical withdrawal from 
His presence. For He turned to the 
Twelve with the words: py Kal tpeis 
Oékere tndyew; “Sciebat id non 
facturos,” Lampe, who adds six reasons 
for the question, of which the most im- 
portant are: “ut confessionem illam 
egregiam eliceret, qua se genuinos 
discipulos Jesu esse mox probaturi 
erant”; and “ut edoceret, se nonnisi 
voluntarios discipulos quaerere’’. Pro- 
bably also that they might be con- 
firmed in their faith by the expression 
of it, and that He might be gladdened. 
—Ver. 68. Simon Peter answered in 
name of all, Kipve... favros. He 
gives a threefold reason why they re- 
mained faithful while others left. (x) 
apos tiva amedevodueba; “To whom 
shall we go away?” implying that 
they must attach themselves to some one 
as a teacher and mediator in divine 
things. They cannot imagine that any 
one should be to them what already 
Jesus had been. (2) Especially are they 
bound to Him, because He has words of 
eternal life, pypata Lwijs atwvlov dyes. 
They had experienced that His words 
were spirit and life, ver. 63. In them- 
selves a new life had been quickened by 
His words, a life they recognised as the 
true, highest, eternal life. To have re- 
ceived eternal life from Christ makes it 
impossible to abandon Him. (3) cat qpets 
(ver. 69), ‘‘we for our part,” whatever 
others think, wemuorevKapev Kal éyve- 
kapev “have believed and know,” cf. 
1 John iv, 16, jpeis éyvoxapev nal 
mTemioTevcapev, Which shows we cannot 
press the order [cf. Augustine’s “‘credimus 
ut intelligamus”] but must accept the 
double expression as a strong assevera- 
tion of conviction: we have believed 
and we know by experience dtt od et. . « 
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pede adrdv mapadidvar, ets dy ex tay Sddexa. 


a xi. 
ME Si. 27. 


VII. 1. KAI *eprerdrer 6 “Ingots petd taita év rH Fadtdala: bv. 16. 


od ydp 7Oedev év TH “loudala mepimateiv, Ste Pefirouv adrdv of 


3, A A 
fouSator aaroxretvas. 
* oxnvomnyia. 


Bn Ot evreGOer, kal dmaye eis Thy “loudaiay, iva Kai ot palytal cou 


6 Gytos rod Oeod occurs in Mk. i. 24, Lk. 
vi. 34; cf. Acts iii. 14, iv. 27, 30; Rev. 
iii. 7, The expression is not Johannine; 
but the idea of the Messiah as conse- 
crated or set apart is found in x. 36, dv6 
Matip hylace. Peter’s confession here is 
equivalent to his confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels.—Ver. 70. adaexp{0y . . . éoriv; 
this reply of Jesus to Peter’s warm- 
hearted confession at first sight seems 
chilling. Peter had claimed for him- 
self and the rest a perfect loyalty; but 
this confidence of Peter’s carried in it a 
danger, and must be abated. Also it 
was well that the conscience of Judas 
should be pricked. Therefore Jesus 
says: Even in this carefully selected 
circle of men, individually chosen by 
myself from the mass, there is not the 
perfect loyalty you boast.—¢& tpov els 
StaBoAds éotiv. Even of you one is a 
devil, Licke, referring to Esth. vii. 4 
and viii. 1, where Haman is called 6 
SidBodos, as being “the slanderer,” or 
‘‘the enemy,” suggests that a similar 
meaning may be appropriate here. But 
Jesus calls Peter “Satan” and may 
much more call Judas ‘“‘a devil”. Besides 
in the present connection ‘traitor ” is 
quite as startling a word as ‘ devil ”’.— 
Ver. 71. Using the knowledge brought 
by subsequent events John explains that 
Judas was meant, édeye 8é Tov ’lovdav 
Lipevos ’loxaprotyHy [better ’loxapidrov, 
which shows that the father of Judas was 
also known as Iscariot], é\eye with the 
accusative, meaning “He spoke of,” is 
classical, and see Mk. xiv. 71. The 
word “Iscariot” is generally supposed 


to be equivalent to F999 WN, Ish 


Keriyoth, a man of Kerioth in the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). Cf. Ishtob, a 
man of Tob (Joseph., Ant., vii. 6, 1, 
quoted in Smith’s Dict.), The name 
Judas now needs no added surname. 

CuapTers VII.-X. 21. $esus at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and subsequently 
in Ferusalem. 

CuapTer VII. Aé the Feast.—Vv. 1- 
13. The circumstances of His visit to 


3- elov obv mpds adtév ot ddeApol abou, “ Metd- 


Exod. ii. 
15. Jer. 
xxxili. 21. 


2. "Hv S€ éyybs H opr} tay “loudaiwy wc Deut. xvi 


16. Lev. 
XXili. 34. 
1 Mace. x, 
aI. 


Ferusalem.—Vv. 14-36. He teaches, and 
discussions regarding Him are evoked.— 
V. 37-end. His manifestation on the last 
day of the Feast, and the consequent action 
of the Sanhedrim.—Ver. 1, Having de- 
scribed the crisis in Galilee the evangelist 
proceeds to describe the various opinions 
and discussions held regarding Jesus in 
Jerusalem. See Sanday, p. 144. In 
chap, vi., a Passover was said to be at 
hand; but Jesus did not go to it, but con- 
tinued to go about teaching in Galilee, 
mwepterdter 6 Incots peta TatTa év TH 
Tadudalg. Although appropriate to a 
single school, wepurdteww denoted gener- 
ally the going about of a teacher with 
his disciples; hence, ‘to dispute,” or 
‘to discourse”, aeptaartos in Aristoph., 
Frogs, 907 and 918, means ‘a philo- 
sophical discussion or argumentation”, 
John assigns a reason for Jesus remain- 
ing in Galilee; this, according to Holtz- 
mann and Weiss, proves that he con- 
sidered the Judaean ministry the rule, 
the Galilean the exception. But the 
assigning of a reason may be accounted 
for by the unlikelihood of Jesus remain- 
ing in Galilee after what was recorded 
in chap. vi. His reason for remaining in 
Galilee, even after His rejection there, 
was the active hostility of the Jews, 
é{ytovv avrév of ‘lovSator diroxreivan. 
See ver. 18. Things were not yet ripe 
for His exposing Himself to the hostility 
ofthe authorities.—Ver, 2. But occasion 
arose for His abandoning His purpose 
to remain in Galilee. jv S&.. . 


oxnvornyla. In Hebrew nispo an 


(Lev. xxiii, 34), the Feast of Succoth, or 
Booths, in Greek oxynvornyta, the fixing 
of tents; so called because in this Feast 
the Jews commemorated how their fathers 
had dwelt in tents, and been fed and 
cared for as if in a settled condition. It 
was one of the great Feasts, and as it 
fell in October and Jesus had not at- 
tended the previous Passover, it might 
seem desirable that He should go up to 
Jerusalem now.—Ver. 3. The desirable- 
ness of doing so is urged by His brothers, 
elmov ... Te Kéopw. The reason they 
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ton, 199. émioreuoy eis ator. 
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év tmappyoia elvas. 


et TadtTa Toveis, 


5- Ob8e ydp Sot adehpol adrod 


6. A€yet ody adrois 6 “Inaois, “™*O Kaipds 6 


commonly €4.ds oUmw mdépeotiv: 6 Sé Kaipds 6 pérepos mdvtoTe éoTw : ETOULos. 


ev TOK. 


fxi.s4. Col. 7. 00 Suvatat 6 Kdopos piceiy pas: ene Sé pice, Ste eyo paptrupo 


ii, 15. 


Mk. iii.21. wept adtod, Ste Ta Epya adtod movnpd éotw. 


ii, 4; viii. ¢ 
ee eis Thy €opriy tavtny ?- 
it Pet. i. 5. « e Re 2 8 » 
j iii. 19; xv. OTt 6 Katpds 6 ends ovTTW 


k Zech. xiv. (pewev év TH TadiAaia. 
18. 


; BAY 


xii. 20, 
Mk. x. 32. 
1 Mk. i. 15. 


1 Pewpnaover in NcB*DL, 


eyo 


TeTANpwTat.” 


8. dpeis * dvdByre 


olmw > dvaBaivw eis Thy éopthy TadTny, 


9. Taira dé cia adtots, 


10. ‘Qs 8é dvéBnoav ot ddeApoi adtod, téte Kai adtds dvéBy eis 


2 rauryyv deleted in modern editions on authority of $$caBDKL. 


3 ovx is read in DKM vet. Lat. vulg. Memph. Arm. Tr. Ti, Meyer, Weiss; ovre 
in BLT syr. Theb. Goth. vulg. codd. aliq. W.H. R.V. 


advanced was ‘that Thy disciples also 
may see Thy works which Thou doest’’. 
Kai of pabnral cov seems to imply that 
since the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
in April, Jesus had been living in com- 
parative retirement, perhaps at Nazareth. 
At Jerusalem, all who were attached to 
Him would be found at the Feast; and 
the brothers recognise that He would 
then have an opportunity of putting His 
elaims to the proof. ‘No one,” they 
say, “who seeks public recognition con- 
fines his activities to a hidden and 
private corner.” év wappyotq, as in xi. 
54, means ‘openly ” or “in public,” and 
is in direct contrast to évkpuwr@. Hav- 
ing laid down the general law, they then 
apply it to Him, ‘‘if (or ‘since,’ not ex- 
pressing doubt) Thou doest these things, 
show Thyself to the world”. Liicke, 
following Euthymius, thinks doubt is im- 
plied in et; but this implies an ignorance 
on the part of the brothers which is in- 
conceivable.—Ver. 5. It is indeed added 
ovde yap .. . avrdv, ‘For not even did 
His brothers believe in Him”; but this 
does not mean that they did not believe 
He wrought miracles, but that they had 
not submitted to His claim to be Messiah. 
They required to see Him publicly ac- 
knowledged before they could believe. 
Therefore this clause is introduced to 
explain why they urged Him to go to 
Jerusalem.—Ver. 6, His answer was 
© Kaipds O épds oUmw WdpeotivV . . . 
érousos. The time for my manifestation 
to the authorities as Messiah is not yet 
some; but no time is inappropriate or 


unsafe for you to show yourselves.—Ver. 
7. The reason of the different procedure 
lies in the different relation to the world 
held by Jesus and His brothers. ov 
Suvarat .. . éorty. There is no danger 
of your incurring the world’s hatred by 
anything you do or say; because your 
wishes and actions are in the world’s 
own spirit. But me the world hates, 
and I cannot at random or on every 
occasion utter to it my claims and pure 
pose, because the very utterance of these 
claims causes it to be conscious that its 
desires are earthly (see chap. vi. passim). 
This hatred of the world compelled Him 
to choose His time for manifesting Him- 
self—Ver. 8. tpets . . . wemArjporar 
“Go ye up to the feast. I go not up yet 
to this Feast, for my time is not yet 
fulfilled.” His time for manifesting Him- 
self publicly was not yet come, and 
therefore He did not wish to go up to 
the feast with His brothers, who were 
eager for some public display. Had He 
gone in their company He would have 
been proclaimed, and would have ap- 
peared to be the nominee of His own 
family. It was impossible He should go 
on any such terms.—Ver. 9. He there- 
fore remained where He was.—Ver. ro. 
‘Os 82 aveBynoav ... kpumr@. “But 
when His brothers had gone up, then He 
also went up to the Feast, not openly, 
but, as it were, in secret.” That is to 
say, He went up, but not at His brothers’ 
instigation, nor with the publicity they 
had recommended. [Of course if we 
read in ver. 8 €yw oix dvaBatvw a change 
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, > ~ ~ lol Lad 
eLitouv adrov év tH éoprh, kal eNeyov, “Mod éotly éketvos;” 


12. Kal ™yoyyuopes mods mept adtod Hy év tots dxAors. 


ot pev m ix. 16, 


Eeyor, “OT. dyaOds éotw-” Grow Sé Edeyor, “OU AANA TAaVG 


tov dxXov.” 
tov bdBov Tay “louvdaiwy. 


13. "OdSels pévror wappyoia ehdder wept adtod, Sid n ix. 22. 


14. "H8n S€ tis Eoptiis °pecodons, dvéBy & “Inaois eis Td tepdv, o Exod. xii. 


Kal édidacke. 
Pypduparta olde, pi) penalykds ;” 


kai elev, ““H ep) Si8axh odk eotw euh, GANG TOO TéparTds pe- 


of mind must be supposed, although not 
the ‘‘inconstantia”’ alleged by Porphyry.] 


Vv. 11-13. Disappointment at Fesus’ 
non-appearance.— Ver. 11. Ot odv 
"lovSato. .. . éxetvos; ‘the Jews,” 


possibly, as usual in John, the authorities 
(so Meyer, Weiss, etc.), and thus in 
contrast to the dyAor of ver. 12 ; but ver. 
15 rather indicates that the term is used 
more generally. They looked for Him, 
expecting that He would appear at least 
at this third feast. They asked rod éotiv 
€xetvos; which Luther, Meyer, etc., 
think contemptuous; but éxetvos cannot 
thus be pressed. Cf. 1 John passim.— 
Ver. 12. Among the masses (év tots 
SxAots) there was yoyyvopos wrodvs 
regarding Him; not ‘ murmuring,” as 
R.V., but rather ‘‘ whispering,” sup- 
pressed discussion in low tones, in 
corners, and among friends ; “‘ halblaute 
Mittheilung entgegengesetzter Ansich- 
ten’’ (Holtzmann), ‘ viel im Volke iiber 
ihn herumgeredet ” (Weizsacker). Speci- 
mens of this talk are given: oi pev.. . 
dxAov. ‘Some said, He is a good 
man,” dyaQds, pure in motive and seek- 
ing to do good. ‘ But others said, No: 
but He misleads the multitude” (Mt. 
xxvii. 63, Lk, xxiii. 5), that is, seeks 
to ingratiate Himself with the people 
to serve His own ends.—Ovdels.. . 
NovSalwy. ‘No one, however, talked 
openly about Him, for fear of the Jews.” 
Until the Jews, the authorities, gave 
their decision, neither party dared to 
utter its opinion openly. 

Vv. 14-36. The teaching of Fesus at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. [Spitta sup- 
poses that the original place of para- 
graph vv. 15-24 was at the end of chap. 
v.] So far as reported this teaching 
is found in three short statements: (1) 
in justification of His authority as a 
teacher ; (2) in assertion of His Divine 
origin ; and (3) of His approaching de- 
parture. This threefold teaching elicited 


15. Kal €OavpaLor ot “loudaior Aéyortes, “Mas obtos 
16. "AmexpiOn adtois 6 "Inoods ” Is. xxix: 


29 ; XXxiv. 
22, 
Dan. i. 4. 


12. 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. 


expressions of opinion from three parties: 
(1) from “the Jews” (15-24) ; (2) from 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (25-31); (3) 
from the officers sent to apprehend Him 
(32-36).—Ver. 14. “H8n 8é tis éoprijs 
pecovons. ‘‘ But when it was now mid- 
feast,” 1.¢., the fourth day. peooty is 
commonly used in this sense: *pépa 
pecotoa, midday; Qépos pecotv, mid- 
summer.—aveBy . . . edidaoxe. ‘ Jesus 
went up to the temple and taught”’; see 
xviii. 20; He did not go to Jerusalem to 
seclude Himself and worship in private, 
nor did He go to proclaim Himself 
explicitly as Messiah. He went and 
taught. His teaching astonished the 
Jews, and they asked Nas otros ypdp- 
para olde pi pepabnxds; It is not His 
wisdom that astonishes them, for even 
uneducated men are often wise; but 
His learning or knowledge. ypéppara 
(Acts xxvi. 24) “included the whole 
circle of rabbinical training, the sacred 
Scriptures, and the comments and tradi- 
tions which were afterwards elaborated 
into the Mishna and Gemara” (Plumptre, 
Christ and Christendom). But it cannot 
be supposed that Jesus made Himself 
acquainted with these comments. His 
skill in interpreting Scripture and His 
knowledge of it is what is referred to. 
What the scribes considered their pre- 
rogative, He, without their teaching, 
excelled them in.—Ver. 16. But though 
not received from them, it was a derived 
teaching. He is not self-taught. “H éuy 
Si8axy ... pe. The teaching which I 
give has not its source in my know- 
ledge but in Him that sent me. ‘“ Der 
Autodidakt in Wahrheit ein Theodidakt 
ist,’ Holtzmann. The truest self- 
renunciation is the highest claim. That 
this claim was true He proceeds to show 
(1) from the conviction of every one who 
desired to do God’s will, ver. 17; and 
(2) from His own character, ver. 18.— 
Ver. 17. édy tig... Aho. “If any 
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1 Bwxey in BD; Sedoxev in $9LT. 


man willeth to do His will, he shall 
know concerning the teaching, whether 
it is of God (or from God) or I speak 
from myself.” As Jesus everywhere 
asserts (v. 46, xviii. 37), he who thirsts 
for God will recognise Him as God’s 
messenger ; he who hungers for righteous- 
ness is filled in Jesus; he who is of the 
truth hears His voice. The teaching of 
Jesus is recognised as Divine by those 
whose purpose and desire it is to be in 
harmony with God.—Ver. 18. There 
are also two different kinds of teachers: 
the one a¢’ éavrod Aadav, speaks his own 
mind, teaches his own ideas, does not 
represent God and reveal His mind; 
because he rhv Sdétav riv tdiav Cyrei, 
“seeks his own glory,’”’ which of course 
cannot be reached by representing him- 
self to be merely the herald of another’s 
glory. The other style of teacher is 
described in the words 6 8 {nrav.. . 
got. Plainly He who seeks the glory 
of Him whose ambassador He is, has no 
interest in falsifying matters to advance 
His own interests. If His aim is to 
advance the glory of Him who has sent 
Him, He will truthfully deliver His 
message ; GAnOrjs got, kal ddixla... 
and injustice, dishonesty, is not in Him. 
The application of this general principle 
to Jesus was obvious.—Ver. 19. ov 
Moowjs ... aaroxreivar, The connec- 
tion is not obvious, but seems to be 
this: You reject my teaching, but that 
is not surprising, for you reject Moses’ 
also (cf. v. 39, 45-47). ‘‘ Did not Moses 
give you the law?” or, “Hath not 
Moses given you the law?” [the point of 
interrogation should be after the first 
vopov; none after the second]. ‘ Yet 
none of you keeps it. If you did you 
would not seek to kill me.’”’ Was there 
not a former revelation of God which 
should have prevented you from thus 
violently rejecting my teaching ?—Ver. 
zo. This, some of the crowd think 


mere raving. He is a monomaniac 
labouring under a_ hallucination that 
people wish to kill Him.—Aatpévrov 
... Gmwoxtetvat; This question, repudi- 
ating the idea that any one seeks 
to slay Him, needs no answer and 
gets none.—Ver. 21. Jesus prefers to 
expose the unjustifiable character of the 
hostility which pursued Him (ver. 16). 
Referring to the miracle wrought at 
Bethesda, and which gave occasion te 
this hostility, He says €v épyov... 
oaBBatw. One single work I did and ye 
all marvel [are horrified or scandalised]; 
for this same object, of imparting health, 
Moses gave you circumcision, an ordi- 
nance that continues through all the 
generations and regularly sets aside the 
Sabbath law. If circumcision is per- 
formed, lest the law of Moses be broken, 
are ye angry at me for making a man 
every whit whole [or rather, for making 
an entire or whole man healthy] on the 
Sabbath day? The argument is obvious ; 
and its force is brought out by the anti- 
thetical form of the sentence: the éy 
€pyov of the healing of the impotent man 
is contrasted with the continuous ordi- 
nance of circumcision, and so the aorist 
is used of the one, the perfect of the 
other. In ver. 23 wepttopty AapBdver 
is contrasted with Sdov GvOpwrov tyth, 
the partial and symbolic with the complete 
and actual soundness. The argument is 
all the more telling because a “ vis medi- 
catrix,”” as well as a ceremonial purity 
(but vide Meyer), was ascribed to circum- 
cision [“‘praeputium est vitium in cor- 
pore”’]. Wetstein quotes from a Rabbi 
a singularly analogous argument: ‘“ Si 
circumcisio, quae fit in uno membrorum 
248 hominis, pellit Sabbatum, quanto 
magis verum est, conservationem vitae 
Sabbatum pellere?” The parenthesis 
in ver. 22, ovy STL. . . wardpwy, is ap- 
parently thrown in for accuracy’s sake, 
lest some captious persons should divert 
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attention from the argument by objecting 
to the statement that Moses had “given” 
them circumcision. The reference of 51a 
tovTo in the same verse is obscure. Some 
editors join these words with Oaupdafere ; 
but although in Mk. vi. 6 68a follows 
@avpdfe.v, this construction does not 
occur in John. Besides, John frequently 
_ begins his sentences with 814 totro ; and 
if ver. 22 begins with Mwo‘js, such a 
commencement is certainly abrupt. Re- 
taining 51a Tovro as part of ver. 22, the 
words might be understood thus: ‘I have 
done one work and ye all marvel: there- 
fore (be it known unto you) Moses has 
given you,” etc., te. “I will remove 
your astonishment: you yourselves per- 
form circumcision,’”’ etc. See Winer, 
p- 68. So Holtzmann, and Weizsacker, 
who renders: ‘“Darum: Moses hat 
euch,” etc. This gives a good sense, 
but surely the ellipsis is too severe. 
Holtzmann’s reference to vi. 65 tells 
rather against it, for there etpnxa is 
‘added. May 84 rodro not mean, “on 
this account,” z.¢., for the same reason as 
I had in healing the impotent man, did 
Moses give youcircumcision? I did one 
work of healing and ye marvel. But 
with a similar object Moses gave you 
circumcision. This seems best to suit 
the words and the context. He adds to 
His argument the comprehensive advice 
of ver. 24. ph Kplvere war’ Sw... 
kptvare. “Judge not according to ap- 
arance:” kat’ Siu, according to what 
presents itself to the eye; the Pharisaic 
vice. In appearance the healing of the 
impotent man was a breach of the 
Sabbath-law. Ne righteous judgment 
can be come to if appearances decide. 
For «plow xplveuy, cf. Plato Rep., 360 E ; 


and cf. otxlav olketvy, BaSdlLeav d8dv, 
Teoeiv WropaTa, etc, 

Vv. 25-31. Opinion of inhabitants of 
Ferusalem regarding Fesus. Knowing 
the hostility of the authorities, they ex- 
press surprise that Jesus should be al- 
lowed to teach openly; and wonder 
whether the authorities themselves can 
have changed their opinion about Him. 
This they find it difficult to believe, 
because on the point of origin Jesus does 
not satisfy Messianic requirements. — 
Ver. 25. *“EXeyov oty, in consequence of 
the bold denunciation which they had 
heard from the lips of Jesus. tives éx 
tav ‘lepoooAvpitav [or ‘lepoooAupertav, 
or ‘lepocodvpertav], distinct trom the 
byxAos of ver. 20, which was unaware of 
any intention to kill Him; but them- 
selves not so familiar as the Galileans 
with the appearance of Jesus, and there- 
fore they asked: Ovy otros . . . Adyouor. 
Or the words may only be a strong way 
of expressing their astonishment at the 
inactivity of the authorities. pymrore 
GdyOas .. . 6 Xpiords; “Can it be that 
the rulers indeed know that this man is 
the Christ?’ But this idea, again, is at 
once dismissed, 4\AG ToUTov . . . éoriv. 
“ Howbeit we know this man whence He 
is: but when the Christ comes, no one 
knows whence He is.” There was a 
general belief that the Christ would 
spring from David’s line and be born in 
Bethlehem; see ver. 42. The words “no 
one knows whence He is” must refer to 
the belief encouraged by the Apocalyptic 
literature that He would appear suddenly 
“in the clouds” or ‘‘fromthesun”. Cf, 
4 Ezra vii. 28, xiii. 32, Apoc. Baruch 
xiii. 32; with Mr. Charles’ note; and 
other passages cited in Drummond’s 
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Messiah, 279 ff. Different sections of 
the community may have had different 
expectations. The surmises of the Jeru- 
salemites came to the ears of Jesus, and 
stirred Him to further and more emphatic 
statements, “Expatey otv év TQ tepa. 
From the repetition of the words ‘in the 
Temple,” Westcott gathers that a break 
occurred between this scene and the last; 
but this idea seems to be precluded by 
the continuity of the conversation. Jesus 
takes up the words of the doubters, Kdpeé 
oidare ... Some interpreters think 
there is a touch of irony in the first 
clauses; thus Weizsacker translates: 
‘‘So? mich kennet ihr und wisset wo 
ich her bin? Und doch bin ich,” etc. 
Similarly Liicke and Godet. But this 
is unnecessary. Jesus concedes their 
ability to identify Him as the carpenter 
of Nazareth. This knowledge they had; 
but the knowledge which they had not 
was of far greater importance. To know 
my native place and to be able to recog- 
nise me as Jesus is not enough; for I am 
not come at my own prompting. To 
deduce from your knowledge of my 
origin that I am a_ self-constituted 
prophet and therefore not the Messiah, 
is to mistake; for I am not come of 
myself. To know me apart from Him 
that sent me is empty knowledge. He 
that sent me has a real existence, and 
is not a fancy of mine. You indeed do 
not know Him; but I know Him because 
from Him I have my being and He has 
sent me. Weiss rightly observes that 
Sr. (ver. 29) does not include Kaketvos 
pe amréoredey under its government. 
Jesus knew the Father because He was 
from Him; but His being sent was the 


2 rovrwy omitted in BDL. 


result, not the cause, of His knowledge. 
These statements exasperated the Jews, 
(ver. 30) ’E{ytovy otv aitéy miacat, 
They sought to seize or apprehend Him. 
atdfw, Doric and Hellenistic for méLo, 
“T press”; in later Greek “I catch” 
(xxi. 3), “‘I arrest,” ver. 32, etc. But 
ovdels éwéBadev “no one laid hands [or, 
‘his hand,’ R.V.] upon Him, for His 
hour was not yet come”; the immediate 
cause being that they were not all of one 
mind, and feared resistance on the part 
of some of the people.—Ver. 31. For, 
moddot ... Here as usual alongside 
of the hostility evoked by the deeds and 
words of Jesus faith also was evoked; 
faith which suggested covertly that He 
might be the Messiah. 6 Xpuirrds 8rav 
€\0n, “* When the Christ comes will He 
do more signs than this man has done?” 

Vv. 32-36. The Sanhedrim takes 
action regarding esus.—Ver. 32. 
“Hxovoav ... avtéy. The Pharisees, 
perceiving that many of the people were 
coming under the influence of Jesus, 
determined to put a stop to His teach- 
ing, and persuaded the Sanhedrim [ot 
Gpxtepets «al of dapicaior] to send 
officers to apprehend Him.—Ver. 33. 
elrev otv atrois [airois omitted by 
modern editors] ért pixpdv xpdévov . . . 
TépwavTd pe. Seeing the servants of 
the Sanhedrim [otv], Jesus said to the 
crowd: ‘Yet a little while am I with 
you, and then I go to Him that sent 
me”, The ‘little while” is prompted 
by the actively hostile step taken by the 
Sanhedrim. The utterance was a word 
of warning. trdyw does not convey any 
sense of secrecy, as has been alleged. 
[It has been supposed that rév wép waved 
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pe is a Johannine addition; chiefly 
because of ver. 35. But this misunder- 
standing proves nothing; for the people 
never apprehended who was meant by 
“Him that sent Him’”’.J—Ver. 34. In 
ver. 34 He views with pity (cf. “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” etc.) their too 
late awakening to a sense of their need: 
Unrjceté pe kal ov« evpycete. ‘The 
tragic history of the Jewish people since 
their rejection of Jesus as Christ is con- 
densed into these words,” Reith. Cf. 
Lk. xvii. 22, ‘The days will come when 
ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man, and ye shall not see 
it”; also Lk. xix. 43, 44; and Is. lv. 6. 
eixds yap modAots ... Cynreiv aitov 
BonOdyv kai paddov adioKopevwy ‘lepoco- 
Avpov, Euthymius. Even though they 
may then know where He has gone, 
they cannot follow Him, érov eipi éyo 
tpets ot Sivacbe édOeiv, “ where I am” 
[not eipr, “I will go”], z.¢, in the 
presence of Him that sent me, “ye 
“cannot,” as ye now are and by your own 
strength, “‘come.’’. For the full mean- 
ing see chap. viii. 21-24.—Ver. 35. This 
was quite unintelligible to the Jews, 
eimov ovv . . . éAOetv. The only mean- 
ing they could put upon His words was 
that, finding no reception among the 
Jews of Judaea and Galilee, He intended 
to go to the Jews of the Dispersion and 
teach them and the Greeks among whom 
they lived. The S:aomopa trav “EAAjvev 
does not mean, as Chrysostom and 
Euthymius suppose, the Gentiles 81a 7 
Sveomdp0ar wavraxod, but the Jews dis- 
persed among the Gentiles, see Deut. 
xxviii. 25, Jer. xxxiv. 17, 1 Pet. i. 1, Jas. 
i. x (cf. Schiirer, Div. II., vol. ii., and 
Morrison, Fews under Roman Rule). 
But the following clause, cat 5.8doKew 
tovs “ENAnvas, indicates that they sup- 
posed He might teach the Greeks them- 
' selves; thus ignorantly anticipating the 
course Christianity took; what seemed 
unlikely and impossible to them became 


d, xii, 


actual.—rls éotiv otros 6 Adyos... 
The saying has impressed itself on their 
memory, though they find it unin- 
telligible. How they could not go where 
He could, they could not fathom. Cf, 
Peter’s ‘‘ Lord, why can I not follow 
Thee now?” and the whole conversa- 
tion, chap. xiii. 33-xiv. 6, “No one 
comes to the Father but through me”’. 
Vv. 37-44. Fesus proclaims His ability 
to quench human thirst with living water. 
—Ver. 37. év 8 tH éoxary jpepa ... 
This exact specification of time is given 
that we may understand the significance 
of the words uttered by Jesus. The 
Feast of Tabernacles lasted for seven 
days (Lev. xxiii. 34, Neh. viii. 18), and 
on the eighth day was ‘“‘an holy convo- 
cation,” on which the people celebrated 
their entrance into the holy land, aban- 
doning their booths, and returning to their 
ordinary dwellings. On each of the 
seven feast days water was drawn in a 
golden pitcher from the pool of Siloam, 
and carried in procession to the Temple, 
in commemoration of the water from the 
tock with which their fathers in the 
desert had been provided. On the 
eighth day, which commemorated their 
entrance into ‘fa land of springs of 
water,” this ceremony was discontinued. 
But the deeper spirits must have 
viewed with some misgiving all this 
ritual, feeling still in themselves a 
thirst which none of these symbolic 
forms quenched, and wondering when 
the vision of Ezekiel would be re- 
alised, and a river broad and deep 
would issue from the Lord’s house. 
Filled with these misgivings they sud- 
denly hear a voice, clear and assured, 
"Edv tis Subd, épxéow mods pe rat 
mivérw: that is, whatever natural wants 
and innocent cravings and - spiritual 
aspirations men have, Christ undertakes 
to satisfy them every one. To this 
general invitation are added words so 
enigmatical that John finds it necessary 
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to explain their reference.—Ver. 38. 6 
muorrevav . .. Lavros. [The nominative 
absolute is common.] No Scripture gives 
the words verbatim, Is. lvili. 11 has: 
“The Lord shall satisfy thy soul in 
drought: and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water whose 
waters fail not’. Cf. John iv. 14. The 
words seem to intimate that the believer 
shall not only have his own thirst 
quenched, but shall be a source of new 
streams for the good of others (O. Holtz- 
mann). A remarkably analogous saying 
is quoted by Schoettgen from the Tal- 
mud: ‘Quando homo se convertit ad 
Dominum suum, tanquam fons aquis 
vivis impletur, et fluenta ejus egrediuntur 
ad omnis generis homines et ad omnes 
tribus”. At the same time it is not easy 
to see the relevancy of the saying if this 
meaning be attached to it, and the saying 
of John iv. 14 is so similar that it seems 
preferable to understand it in the same 
sense, of the inseparableness and inward- 
ness of the living water. Those who 
advocate the other meaning can certainly 
find confirmation for their view in the 
explanation added by John.—Ver. 39. 
rovTo .. . édofdo0y, for these words 
apparently refer to Pentecost, the initial 
outpouring of the Spirit, when it once 
for all became manifest that the Spirit’s 
presence did not turn men’s thoughts in 
upon themselves, and their own spiritual 
anxieties and prospects, but prompted 
them to communicate to all men the 
blessings they had received. From the 
little group in the upper room “‘rivers” 
did flow to all. But the appended clause, 
cttw yap qv Mvetpa “Aysov, is difficult. 
The best attested reading (see critical 
note) gives the meaning: “The Spirit 
was not yet, because Jesus was not yet 
[ovaw, not ot8émw] glorified”. eéofdcOy 


with John signifies the entire process of 
glorification, beginning with and includ- 
ing His death (see chap. xii. 23, 32, 33); 
but especially indicating His recognition 
by the Father as exalted Messiah (see 
chap. xvii. 1, 5, xiii, 31). Until He 
thus became Lord the Spirit was not 
given: and the gift of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost was recognised as the grand proof 
and sign that He had reached the posi- 
tion of supremacy in the moral universe. 
(See especially Acts ii. 32, 33.) The 
Spirit could not be given before in His 
fulness, because until Christ no man 
could receive Him in His fulness. Christ 
was the lens in whom all the scattered 
rays were gathered. And it is always 
and only by accepting Christ as perfect 
humanity, and by finding in Him our 
norm and ideal, that we receive the 
Spirit. It is by the work of the Spirit 
on the human nature of Christ that we 
are made aware of the fulness and beauty 
of that work. It is there we see what 
the Spirit of God can make of man, and 
apprehend His grace and power and 
intimate affinity to man.—Ver. 40, The 
immediate results of this declaration were 
twofold. In some faith was elicited: 
many of the crowd said: ‘This is of a 
truth the prophet”; others, going a step — 
further, said; ‘‘ This is the Christ’. On 
the relation of ‘the prophet’ to “the 
Christ,” see on i. 21.—Ver. 41. But 
others, either honestly perplexed, or 
hostile to Christ, and glad to find Scrip- 
ture on their side, objected, py yap ex 
wis FadtAalas 6 Xpuords Epyetar; “ But 
does the Christ come out of Galilee?” 
[Hoogeveen explains the yap by resolving 
the sentence into a double statement: 
“Others said this is not the Christ: for 
Christ will not come out of Galilee”, 
The ydp assigns the reason for the denial 
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already hinted in the GAXot 82 intro- 
ducing a contrary opinion to that already 
expressed.] They knew that Jesus was 
a Galilean, and this clashed with their 
idea that the Christ was to be born of 
the seed of David and in Bethlehem; an 
idea founded on Micah v. 2; Is, xi. 1; 
Jer. xxiii. 5. Bethlehem is here called 
the kopy Swov Fv AaBid [or Aaveld, 
which gives the same pronunciation], 
because there David spent his youth; 
xr Sam. xvi. I, 4, etc.—Vv. 43, 44. 
Zxiopa .. . xetpas. On this verse 
Calvin has the following pertinent re- 
mark; ‘“quaecunque dissidia emergunt 
quum praedicatur Evangelium, eorum 
causa et semen prius in hominibus late- 
bant; sed tunc demum quasi ex somno 
expergefacti se movere incipiunt, qualiter 
vapores aliunde quam a sole procreantur, 
quamvis nonnisi exoriente sole emer- 
gant”. To this divided state of opinion 
He owed His immunity on this occasion. 

Vv. 45-52. Anger of the Sanhedrim 
on receiving the report of their officers.— 
Ver. 45. A9ov otv .. . airév. It now 
appears that the ot8els of the preceding 
clause applies even to the officers sent by 
the Sanhedrim. They returned empty- 
handed mpds Tots dpxtepets kal Papic- 
atovs, that is, as the single article shows, 
to the Sanhedrim, or at any rate to these 
parties acting together and officially. 
What follows indicates rather that they 
were met as a court. They [éxetvor 
regularly refers to the more remote noun; 
but here, although in the order of the 
sentence the twrnpérar are more remote, 
they are nearer in the writer’s mind, 
and he uses éxetvot of the priests and 
Pharisees] at once demand the reason of 
the failure, Avart otk jydyete aitév; 
“Why have ye not brought Him?” 
Apparently they were sitting in expecta- 
tion of immediately questioning Him. 
—Ver. 46. The servants frankly reply: 
ovSémote . . . GvOpwros. The testi- 
mony is notable, because the officers 
of a court are apt to be entirely 
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mechanical and leave all responsibility 
for their actions with their superiors. 
Also it is remarkable that the same 
result should have found place with 
them all; for in view of the divided 
state of public feeling, probably five or 
six at least would be sent.—Ver. 47. 
But their apology only rouses the in- 
dignation of those who had sent them, 
py kal tpets wemAdvnode; Are ye also, 
of whom better things might have 
been expected, deluded ?—pxj tus... 
apicatwv; What right have sub. 
ordinates to have a mind of their own? 
Wait till some of the constituted autho- 
rities or of the recognised leaders of 
religious opinion give you the cue. Here 
the secret of their hostility is out. Jesus 
appealed to the people and did not 
depend for recognition on the influential 
classes. Power was slipping through 
their fingers.—G@AN’ 6 Sxdos... eiot. 
‘“‘But this mob [these masses] that knows 
not the law are cursed.’ This Pharisaic¢ 
scorn of the mob [or ‘am-haarets,” 
which is here represented by 6x\os] 
appears in Rabbinic literature. Dr. 
Taylor [Sayings of the fewish Fathers, 
p- 44] quotes Hillel as saying: ‘Nc 
boor is a sin-fearer; nor is the vulgar 
pious’. To the Am-haarets are opposed 
the disciples of the learned in the law; 
and Schoettgen defines the Am-haarets 
as “omnes illi qui studio sacrarum 
literarum operam non dederunt”. The 
designation, therefore, 6 pi ywookev 
rov vépov, was usual, That it was 
prompted here by the popular recogni- 
tion as Messiah of one who came out of 
Galilee, in apparent contradiction of the 
law and of the opinion of the Pharisees, 
is also probable. People so ignorant as 
thus to blunder émucatdpatol ecioi.— 
Ver. 50. To this strong expression one 
of their own number (and therefore to 
their great surprise), Nicodemus, the 
same person who had visited Jesus 
under cover of night, takes exception 
and makes a protest. [Tisch. deletes 
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ywookwv tov vopov, émKatépatoi) cio.” 50. Adyer Nukddnpos 


mpds adtods, 6 Ody vuKtés? mpds adtdv, efs dv e& adtav, 51. “MY 


~ > > lol 
tMt.xv.rr 6 vépos fav xpiver ‘tov dvOpwirov, éav ph dxoton map’ abtod 


ms A > ’, Soe 2A 
mpétepoy,® kai yO ti moet ;” 52. “AmexpiOycay Kal elrov abtd, 


u2Kingsx. ‘Mi Kal od ék tis FadiAalas et; "“épedvgcov kal ide, Sr mpo- 


23. 


dims ék tis Fadthalas odk éynyeprar.”4 53. Kat® éropedOn 


€kaoTos els Tov olkoy abTOU. 


‘erwaparo. adopted by T.Tr.W.H.R. as in $8B 1, 33, and as the word appears in 
the classics; but T.R. gives the word as used by the Sept. and in Gal. iii. 14. 

* vukros omitted by Tr.W.H.R.; W.H. read 0 eh@wv pos avrov mpotepov; Tisch. 
omits the clause altogether ; MS. authority is divided. 


3 xpwrov in SBDKL 1, 33. 


“eyetperou read by T.Tr.W.H.R. after $$BDK it. vulg. Pesh. syr. Aegypt. Goth. 
Arm. Aeth. 

° The closing words of the chapter, av emopev@n exaoros ets Tov otxov avTov, 
belong to the next paragraph, which is rejected by recent editors, and ends with 
ver. 11 of chap. vili. at the words pyxett apaprave. The entire paragraph is 
awanting in $ABCL (A and C are imperfect at this part, but a calculation of space 
required shows they cannot have contained the passage) ; about seventy cursives ; 
a, f, q, Theb. Goth., best. Pesh. MSS., Memph., Arm.; Chrys., Cyr.-Alex. The 
paragraph is first found in Codex Bezae, after which it appears in several uncials 
and more than 300 cursives, in b*, c,e; Vulg., Syr.-Hier., Aeth., etc. The Greek 
commentators, Origen, Theodor. Mops., Chrysostom, Cyril, Theophylact, pass it by, 
and Euthymius, although he comments on it, expressly says that in accurate MSS. 
7m OVX evpytat y wBedtorar. It rather interrupts the narrative at this point, and 
besides contains several words not elsewhere found in John: op8pov, o aos, or 
ypappareis, avaynaprntos. At the same time the incident may well be a genuine 
tradition, and, as Calvin says, “nihil apostolico spiritu indignum continet,”’ and 


therefore “non est cur eam in usum nostrum accommodare recusemus”. 
further in Spitta, Zur Gesch. d. Urchristentums, i. 194; 


in Expositor, 5th series, ii. 405. 


the clause 6 é\@av vuxrds mpds airédv, 
and no doubt it has quite the appearance 
of a gloss. At the same time it is John’s 
manner thus to identify persons named. 
And at xix. 39 the similar clause is not 
deleted.] This was a bold step. For 
he must have known it was useless; and 
he might have persuaded himself to 
evade all risk by silence. His remon- 
strance is based on their implied claim 
to know the law: pid vépos . . . aotet; 
their own action is suspiciously like a 
violation of the law. ‘Does our law 
pass judgment on the suspected person 
before it first hears him and knows what 
he is guilty of doing?” For the law 
regarding trials see Deut. i. 16 and 
Stapfer’s Palestine, p. 108, on the ad- 
ministration of justice. The construc- 
tion is simple; ‘the law” which the 
Sanhedrim administered is the nomina- 
tive throughout.—Ver. 52. This re- 
monstrance is exasperatingly true, and 
turns the bitterness of the Pharisaic 
party on Nicod mus, ph kal... 


See 
Conybeare’s article 


éyyjyeprar. “Art thou also, as well as 
Jesus, from Galilee, and thus dis- 
posed to befriend your countryman?” 
Cf. Mk. xiv. 70. By this they betray 
that their own hostility was a merely 
personal matter, and not founded on 
careful examination. ‘Search and see, 
because [or ‘that ’] out of Galilee there 
arises no prophet.” That is, as Westcott 
interprets, ‘Galilee is not the true 
country of the prophets: we cannot look 
for Messiah to come from thence”. 
They overlooked the circumstance that 
one or two exceptions to this rule ex- 
isted, 

CuapTer VIII.—Ver, 1. kal émopev0y 
éckaoros . . . The position of these 
words almost necessitates the under- 
standing that the members of the San- 
hedrim are referred to. But in this case 
the contrast conveyed in the next clause, 
"Ingous 82 éropevOn, is pointless, —eis 7d 
pos t&v éXauév, to the Mount of Olives. 
Cf. Mt. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 30; Mk. xiii. 33 
Lodging probably in the house of 
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VIII. 1. *IHs0YE $e éropedOn eis “1d Spos tay "EXathy* 2.0 Zech. xiv. 
*SpOpou Sé wddwv °Trapeyéveto els 13 iepdv, Kat was 5 Nads 7pXeETo b Histher v. 
4. i 


mpds adtév: kal “xabicas eS{SacKkev adtous. 


ypappatets Kal of dapicato. mpds 


*karenppevny, Kal orioavtes adthy év péow, 4. Myouow adTd, 1. 
Hh yuvh Katehi Oy | ferautopdpw porxevopéry. 
5. év 8€ TG vouw Muwoiis fpiv évetethato tas Toradras © \vOoRo- 


“Aiddoxahe, airy 


ANetobar?- od ody 


ti héyets ;” 


f Num. v. 13. 


6. Toéto Sé eheyov meupdLovtes 
adrov, iva *éxwou karnyopety abrod. 6 8€ “Inoods Kdtw Kiwas, 


gi Sam. xxx. 6. Deut. xxii. 24. 


< 

3- Gyouor Se of xxiv. r. 
5) 6 . n Acts v. 21, 
aitév yuvatka év potxetac With cis 
in Mt. ii. 
Acts 
ix. 26 (?). 
Acts xiii. 
14; XV. 4; 
commonly 
pos OF 
éri. 

nd Mt. v.1. 
T® e Exod. xxii. 


h xvi. 12, *, Jo. 12. 


} karetknwrat is read by W.H.R., karetkndOn by early editors. In the classics 


both forms occur; see Kypke and Veitch. 


2 AvOaLew in Tr, W.H.R. 


Lazarus, He returned to the city before 
dawn (ver. 2) p@pov 8é aA wapeyévero 
eis 75 iepdv. Plato, Protag., 310 A, 
reckons ép0pos a part of the night.—xat 
mas 6 ads HpxETO, 7.¢., those designated 
6 dxAos in the preceding chapter.—xat 
xa0ioas, and He sat down and began to 
teach them. But this quiet and profit- 
able hour was broken in upon.—Ver, 3. 
Gyovor 82 of ypappateis . . . KarerAnp- 
pevny. The scribes and the Pharisees, 
who in the synoptics regularly appear as 
the enemies of Jesus, bring to Him a 
woman taken in adultery. In itself an 
unlawful thing to do, for they had a 
court in which the woman might have 
been tried. Obviously it was to find 
occasion against Him that they brought 
her; see ver. 6. They knew He was 
prone to forgive sinners.—kal orjoavres 
. . . th éyets; “ And having set her in 
the midst,’’ where she could be well seen 
by all; a needless and shameless pre- 
liminary, ‘“‘they say to Him, Teacher,” 
appealing to Him with an appearance of 
deference, ‘“‘ this woman here has been 
apprehended in adultery in the very 
act’’, ém’ avtoddpy is the better read- 
ing. Originally meaning ‘‘ caught in 
the act of theft’ (6p), it came to mean 
generally “caught in the act,” red-hand. 
But also, as the instances cited by Kypke 
show, it frequently meant ‘‘on incon- 
trovertible evidence,” ‘‘ manifestly ”’, 
Thus in Xen., Symp., iii. 13, ém’ avto- 
ddpo ciAnppat mrovoidtatos dy, I am 
evidently convicted of being the richest. 
See also Wetstein and Elsner.—Ver. 5. 
év 82 7G vows ... AvBoPodciobar. In 
' Lev. xx. 10 and Deut. xxii. 22 death is 
fixed as the penalty of adultery; but 
“stoning” as the form of death is only 


specified when a betrothed virgin is 
violated, Deut. xxii. 23, 24. And the 
Rabbis held that where death simply 
was spoken of, strangling was meant 
[omnis mors dicta in Lege simpliciter 
non est nisi strangulatio”’]. It is sup- 
posed therefore that by tas rovatras 
the accusers refer to the special class to 
which this woman belonged. The words 
themselves do not suggest that; and 
it is better to suppose that these lawyers 
who had brought the woman understood 
“stoning” when “death”? without 
further specification was mentioned. 
See further in Lightfoot and Holtzmann. 
—ov ov ri héyers;_ ‘‘ What then sayest 
Thou ?” as if it were possible He might 
give a decision differing from that of the 
law.—Ver. 6. otro 8... adrod. 
“And this they said tempting Him,” 
hoping that His habitual pity would 
lead Him to exonerate the woman. [* Si 
Legi subscriberet, videri poterat sibi 
quodammodo dissimilis,” Calvin. mpoo- 
eddkwv Str dheloetat aiTis, Kat Norroy 
€fover katnyoplav kat’ adrov ds apavd- 
ne evsopevov Tis amd Tod vdpou 

WaLouwevyns, Euthymius.] The dilemma 
supposed by Meyer is not to be thought 
of. See Holtzmann. Their plot was 
unsuccessful; Jesus as He sat (ver. 2), 
Kato Kvas . . . yay, “bent down and 
began to write with His finger on the 
ground,” intimating that their question 
would not be answered; perhaps also 
some measure of that embarrassment on 
account of ‘‘ shame of the deed itself and 
the brazen hardness of the prosecutors ”” 
which is overstated in Ecce Homo, p. 
104. The scraping or drawing figures 
on the ground with a stick or the finger 
has been in many countries a common 
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Saxtdho Zypaev eis Thy yy’ 7. ds Be éréwevov Epwravtes abtov, 
iLk. xiii.11;'dvaxtas ele mpds adtods, “‘O évapdptytos ipav, / mpOtos tov 


8. kat médw Kdrw Kipas éypadev els thy 
8, dkodoavres, kal émd THs * cuverdijcews " €Keyxdpevor, 
rz. Rom. €fypxovto “els xabets, dpéduevor awd tov TpeoButépwv Ews Tay 
ii, 15 


"Ingots, kal % yur) ev péow 


To. dvakiipas 8€ 6 “Ingods, kal pydtva Oeacdpevos why 
‘THs yuvatkds, etmev adtq, “‘H yurh,! mod eiow éxeivor of Kati yopot 


It. “H 8€ elev, “OdSeis, KUpte.” 


a lot + 
Eime 8€ adr 6 Inoods, “Odde eyd ve kataKpivw- topevou Kat 


xxi. 28, x 

ob *: 35 hibov én” adti Badéra.” 
j Deut. xvii. ay 9 a 

LA ? 1 . . 
k Wisd. xvii. Y 
teed whe eoxdtwv: Kai KatedeipOn pdvos 6 

egies cB 

Pr Cp. éoTdoa. 

Rev. iv. 8 

D} 55 , / 2? 
gou*; odSels ce karékpivey ; 

BY, 14, “pykete dudptave.” 


1 yuvar Tr.W.H. 


expression of deliberate silence or em- 
barrassment. [8mep eid@ao. toddAdxts 
amovety ot 4.7) OddovTes a&mroxpiveoOar pos 
mods épwtdvras dkatpa Kal advdéva, 
Euthymius.] Interesting passages are 
cited by Wetstein and Kypke, in one 
of which Euripides is cited as saying: 
THY TLomiVv Tots codois dadKpioy elvan. 
—Ver. 7. The scribes, however, did 
not accept the silence of Jesus as an 
answer, but ‘went on asking Him”, 
For this use of émipévw with a participle 
cf. Acts xii. 16, émépevev kpovwv ; and see 
Buttmann’s N.T. Gram., 257, 14. And 
at length Jesus lifting His head, 
straightening Himself, said to them: ‘O 
Gvapdprytos ... Badérw, “let the 
faultless one among you first cast the 
stone at her”. dvapdprnros only here 
in N.T. In Sept. Deut. xxix. 19, tva By 
cuvatohéon 6 Gpaptwhds Tov dva- 
papryrov. It can scarcely have been 
used on this occasion generally of all sin, 
but with reference to the sin regarding 
which there was present question ; or at 
any rate to sins of the same kind, sins 
of unchastity. They are summoned to 
‘judge themselves rather than the woman. 
—Ver. 8. Having shot this arrow Jesus 
again stooped and continued writing on 
the ground, intimating that so far as He 
was concerned the matter was closed. — 
Ver. g. of 88... éoyxdtwv. ‘And 
they when they heard it went out one 
by one, beginning from the elders until 
the last.” [The words which truly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


describe the motive of this departure, «at: 


tmd tis ouvedicews éAeyxépevou, are 
deleted by Tr.W.H.R.] a peoButépwv 
refers not to the elders by office but by 
age. They naturally took the lead, and 
the younger men deferentially allowed 
them to pass and then followed. Thus 


? eketvot ot KaTHyopot gov omitted by W.H.R. 


kateheipOn pdvos .. . éoraca. Jesus 
was left sitting and the woman standing 
before Him. But only those would retire 
who had been concerned in the accusation: 
the disciples and those who had pre- 
viously been listening to Him would 
remain.—Ver. 10. dvaxtipas . . . Jesus, 
lifting His head and seeing that the 
woman was left alone, says to her: 
“H yuvy .. . karéxpivey; “ Woman,” 
nominative for vocative, as frequently, 
but see critical note, “‘ where are they ? 
Did no man condemn thee?”? That is, 
has no one shown himself teady to 
begin the stoning ?—Ver. 11. And she 
said: ‘No one, Lord’’.—Etwre... 
Gpdprave. “Neither do I condemn 
thee,” that is, do not adjudge thee to 
stoning. That He did condemn her sin 
was shown in His words pnwéte apdptave. 
Therefore Augustine says: “Ergo et 
Dominus damnavit, sed peccatum, non 
hominem ”, 

Vv. 12-20. $esus proclaims Himself 
the Light of the World.—Ver. 12. Méduy 
ovv. “Again therefore Jesus spake to 
them’’; “again” refers us back to vii. 
37. Liicke and others suppose that the 
conversation now reported took place on 
some day after the feast: but there is no 
Teason why it should not have been on 
the same day as that recorded in chap. 
vii. The place, as we read in ver, 
20, was év 7@ yalodudakiw, “in the 
Treasury,” which probably was identical 
with the colonnade round the “ Court of 
the Women,” or yuvatkwvis, ‘in which 
the receptacles for charitable contribu. 
tions, the so-called Shopharoth or 
‘trumpets,’ were placed” (Edersheim, 
Life of Christ, ii. 165). Edersheim sup- 
poses that here the Pharisees would 
alone venture to speak. This seems 
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12. Mddw ody & "Ingois atrois éhddnoe Méywr, “ "Eye eipe 7d pds 
Toi Kdopou- 6 dkodouldy epol, od ph weprmarjoer) ev r7 oKortig, 


ON fer 15 has Tis Lufis.” 


13. Etrov otv ait of apicaior, 


“EO wept ceautod paptupeis: f paptupia cou odk zoTw dd Os.” 
14. “Amexpi0n “Inoods kat etmev adtois, “Kav éy® paptup® tept 
€pautod, ddyOijs éorw i paptupia pou- Sr ofSa mébev AAGov, Kat 
mod indyw- pets 8é ob olSare wébev Epyono, Kal mod imdyw° 


15. Gwets “Kata thy odpka kpivete> éyd od Kpivw obSdva. 


16. 0 2 Cor. xi. 


kai édv kpivw 82 eyd, 4 xpious 4 eu AdyOrjs? éorw~ Ste pdvos odk 


1 wepuratynoy in SBFGKL; T.R. in DEHM. 


2 addy in BDL 33; adnOys in &. 


scarcely consistent with the narrative. 
The announcement made by Jesus was, 
"Eye eit 7d dds TOU Kéopov. Notwith- 
standing Meyer and Holtzmann it seems 
not unlikely that this utterance was 
prompted by the symbolism of the feast. 
According to the Talmud, on every night 
of the feast the Court of the Women was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the night, 
according to Wetstein and others, was 
spent in dancing and festivity. This 
brilliant lighting was perhaps a memorial 
of the Pillar of Fire which led the 
Israelites while dwelling in tents. This 
idea is favoured by the words which 
follow and which describe how the in- 
dividual is to enjoy the light inherent in 
Jesus: 6 dodov0dv enol, ‘he that 
follows me”. Like the basket of fire 
hung from a pole at the tent of the 
chief, the pillar of fire marked the camp- 
ing ground and every movement of the 
host. And those who believe in Christ 
have not a chart but a guide; not a map 
in which they can pick out their own 
route, but a light going on before, which 
they must implicitly follow. Thus od 
PY weputatyce év TH oKorig, ‘shall 
not walk in the dark”’; cf. Mt. iv. 16. 
The Messiah was expected to scatter 
the darkness of the Gentiles, ‘‘ Lux est 
nomen Messiae”’ (Lightfoot), AN’ eer 
7d 6s THs twas, but shall have light 
sufficient for the highest form of life. 
The analogous 6 aptos THs Cwijs, rd 
tSwp +r. £. show that the light of life 
means the light which is needful to 
maintain spiritual life—Ver. 13. To this 
the Pharisees, seeing only self-assertion, 
reply: Xb... d&AnOxs. A formal objec- 
tion; cf. v. 31. But the attempt to 
apply it here only shows how far the 
Pharisees were from even conceiving the 
conditions of a true revelation They 


were still in the region of pedantic rules 
and external tests.—Ver. 14. Jesus 
replies; Kav... tayo, “even if I 
witness of Myself, My witness is true”. 
The difference between kat et and ei Kal 
is clearly stated by Hermann on Viger, 
822; Klotz on Devarius, 519; and is for 
the most part observed in N.T. On the 
law regulating testimony, which was 
meant merely for courts of law, see ver. 
31. The expressed éy# indicates that 
He is an exception to the rule; the 
reason being because He knows whence 
He comes and whither He goes, drt ot8a 
- . . tardyw. He knows His origin and 
His destiny. He knows Himself, and 
therefore the rule mentioned has no 
application to Him.—éd@ev yAPov cannot 
of course be restricted to His earthly 
origin. He knows He is from God, so 
imdyo refers to His going to God. Cf. 
xiii. 3. Moreover, He is compelled to 
witness to Himself, because tpets od« 
otéate .. . tmdyw. Healone knew the 
nature of His mission, yet it behoves to 
be known by all men ; therefore He must 
declare Himself. They would no doubt 
have replied, as formerly, vii. 27, Mk. 
vi. 3, that they did know whence He 
was. Therefore He reminds them that 
they judge by appearances only: tpets 
kata Thy odpKa Kpivere. They had con- 
stituted themselves His judges, and they 
decided against Him, because “‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh”” He was born in Galilee, 
vii. 52. ‘For my part,” He says, “I 
judge (condemn) no one”; éy® ov xplvw 
ovdeva. As if He said, “I confine 
myself (ver. 16) to witnessing, and do 
not sit in judgment,” cf. iii. 17. ‘ But 
even if I do judge (as my very appear- 
ance among you results in judgment, iii. 
18-19, v. 22), my judgment is true; there 
is no fear of its being merely superficial 
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ipetépw yéypamtat, Str Suo dvOpdrwv i paptupia adynOys eotw. 


18. éyo eipt 6 paptupav wept épautod, Kai paptupe: wept eyod 6 


néppas pe warp.” 


as 2» 
Pp vii. 28. ou ; 


> QF ‘ cad ” 2 
pou: et éue yoette, Kal Tov waTépa pou yoetTe Gy. 


” s SA gE: | G , 
19. “EXeyov ody adtG, “Mod éotw & tathp 
’AtrexpiOn 6 “Incods, “Ore eye oidare, odte Tov watépa 


20. Tatra ta 


qMk.xii.41. phpata édddynoev 6 “Incods év TH tyaLopudaxiw, SiSdoKwv ev TO 
Neh. xiii. . 


5. tep@* kal odSels *érlacey adtév, St * odtw edn dvber } Gpa adtod. 
ei4 aVii.6, 21. Elev odv médw adtois 6 "Inaois, “Eye indy, kal tnthoet€é 
tui. 33. ME, KOL ev TH Gpaptia Gav amoPavetabe *Srou éyd itdyw, dpets 
uiv.29 00 SuvacQe EMeiv.” 22. "ENeyov ody of “loudator, “" Myte droKxtevet 


€autov, St. Aéyer, ““Omou eyo Stdyw, Gpets od Sivacbe eNOetv ;” 


or prejudiced, because I am not alone, 
but I am inseparably united to the 
Father who sent me.” Cf. v. 30, ‘as I 
hear I judge”. In Pirge Aboth, iv. 12, 
R. Ishmael is cited: ‘‘ He used to say, 
judge not alone, for none may judge alone 
save One”’.—Ver. 17. Kai év TO vopo 
. .. Taryp. He returns from “ judging ” 
to ‘‘ witnessing,” and He maintains that 
His witness (ver. 18) satisfies the Mosaic 
law (Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15) because what 
He witnesses of Himself is confirmed by 
the Father that sent Him. The nature 
of this witness was given fully at v. 37- 
47.—éyd eit 6 paptupdv ... Field 
maintains the A.V. “I am one that 
beareth witness,” against the R.V, “I 
am He that beareth witness”; éyo eipe 
being equivalent to ‘ There is I”’ or “ It 
is 1”. Misled perhaps by the Lord’s 
use of avOpaawv (ver. 17), the Pharisees 
ask (ver. 19): Mot éortv 6 ratip cov; 
“Patrem Christi carnaliter acceperunt ” 
(Augustine), therefore they ask where He 
is that they may ascertain what He has 
to say regarding Jesus; as if they said; 
“Tt is all very well alleging that you 
have a second witness in your Father ; 
but where is He?” The idea of Cyril 
that it was a coarse allusion to His birth 
is out of the question, and Cyril himself 
does not press it. Jesus replies: Otre 
.. . WSerre Gv [or ay Serre]. They 
ought to have known who He meant by 
His Father and where He was; and 
their hopeless ignorance Jesus can only 
deplore. They professed to know Jesus, 
but had they known Him they would 
necessarily have known the Father in 
whom He lived and whom He repre- 
sented. Their ignorance of the Father 
proves their ignorance of Jesus.—Tatra 
» . « lep@. On yalod., see ver. 12. Euthy- 
mius, as usual, hits the nail on the head: 


“Tatra” +a wappynotaotiKd.  émreorn- 
piyvato yap tov témov, Sexviav thy 
Tappyoiav Tov SidacKddov. ‘ But noone 
apprehended Him, because not yet was 
His hour come.”” His immunity was all 
the more remarkable on account of the 
proximity to the chamber where the 


- Sanhedrim held its sittings, in the south- 


east corner of the Court of the Priests, 
See Edersheim’s Life of Christ, ii. 165, 
note. 

Vv. 21-30. Further conversation with 
the $ews, in which Fesus warns them 
that He will not be long with them, 
and that unless they believe they will die 
in their sins. They will know that His 
witness is true after they have crucified 
Him.—Ver. 21. Eltaev otv wadwv. On 
another occasion, but whether the same 
day (Origen) or not we do not know, 
although, as Liicke points out, the 
avrois favours Origen’s view, Jesus said: 
"Ey® imdym .. . édM@eiv. This re- 
peats vii. 34, with the addition “and ye 
shall die in your sin”; i.¢., undelivered 
by the Messiah, in the bondage of sin 
and reaping its fruit. He adds the 
reason why they should not find Him 
(cf. vii. 34): Sarov . . . éMOeiv. He goes 
to His Father and thither they cannot 
come, if they do not believe in Him.— 
Ver. 22. As before, so now, the Jews 
fail to understand Him, and ask: Myre 
«+ @XOeiv; “ Will He kill Himself, 
etc.?” They gathered from the imdya 
that the departure He spoke of was His 
own action, and thought that perhaps 
He meant to put Himself by death 
beyond their reach. Many interpreters, 
even Westcott and Holtzmann, suppose 
that the hell of suicides is meant by the | 
place where they could not come. This 
is refuted by Edersheim (ii. 170, note); 
and, besides, the meaning obviously is, 
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that as they had no intention of dying, 
His supposed death would put Him 
beyond their reach.—Ver. 23. But dis- 
regarding the interruption, and wishing 
more clearly to show why they could 
not follow Him, and what constituted 
the real separation in destiny between 
Him and them, He says: ‘Ypets... 
sovrTov, “You belong to the things 
below, I to the things above: you are of 
this world, I am not of this world”. 
The two clauses balance and interpret 
one another: “things below” being 
equivalent to ‘this world”. It was 
because this gulf naturally separated 
them from Him and His destiny and 
because their destiny was that of the 
world that He had warned them.—Ver. 
24. €lwov ovv... tpav. ‘“ Therefore 
said I unto you, ye shall die in your 
sins.” The emphatic word is now 
G@moSavetobe (cf. ver. 12); the destruc- 
tion is itself put in the foreground 
(Meyer, Holtzmann). “For unless ye 
believe that I am He, ye shall, etc.” 
What they were required to believe is not 
explicitly stated (see their question, ver. 
15), it is Stu eyo eipe “ that I am,” which 
Westcott supposes has the pregnant 
meaning “that I am, that in me is the 
spring of life and light and strength” ; 
but this scarcely suits the context. Meyer 
supposes that He means ‘‘ that I am the 
Messiah”. But surely it must refer 
directly to what He has just declared 
‘Himself to be, ‘I am not of this world 
but of the things above ” [“‘namlich der 
&vo0ev Stammende ; die allentscheidende 
Persénlichkeit,” Holtzmann]. This 
belief was necessary because only by 
attaching themselves to His teaching 
and person could they be delivered from 
their identification with this world.— 
Ver. 25. This only adds bewilderment 
‘to their mind, and they, not “ pertly and 
contemptuously ” (Meyer, Weiss, Holtz- 
mann), but with some shade of im- 
patience, ask: Xb tis ef; ‘Who art 


Thou?” To this Jesus replies: rhyv 
apxiv & te Kat AaAS tpiv. These 
words are rendered in A.V. “ Even the 
same that I said unto you from the 
beginning”; and in R.V. “ Even that 
which I have also spoken unto you from 
the beginning”. The Greek Fathers 
understood thy apxiv as equivalent to 
8Aws, a meaning it frequently bears ; and 
they interpret the clause as an exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ That I should even speak to you 
at all!” [6Aws, Ste Kat Kado tpiv, 
mepittov éotiv. avdtior ydp éore travros 
Aédyou, as wetpagrai, Euthymius.] With 
this Field compares Achilles Tatius, vi. 
20, ovK ayamds Stt gor Kal AaAG; Art 
thou not content that I even condescend 
to speak to thee? In support of this 
rendering Holtzmann quotes from Clem., 
Hom. vi. 11, eb py twapakodovGets ots 
Aéyow, tl kal Thy apxhv Siarhéyopars He 
even supposes that this is an echo of 
John, so that we have here an indication 
ofthe earliest interpretation of the words. 
This meaning does no violence to the 
words, but it is slightly at discord with 
the spirit of the next clause and of Jesus 
generally (although cf. Mk. ix. 19). 
Another rendering, advocated at great 
length by Raphel (Annot., i. 637), puts 
a comma after rhv apxqv and another 
after tpiv, and connects tiv dapxiyv 
with wokka é¢xw; “omnino, quia et 
loquor vobis, multa habeo de vobis 
loqui”. Raphel’s note is chiefly valu- 
able for the collection of instances 
of the use of tiv apxiyv. A third 
interpretation is that suggested by the 
A.V., and which finds a remarkable 
analogue in Plautus, Caftivi, III. iv. gt, 
“Quis igitur ille est? Quem dudum 
dixi a principio tibi”? (Elsner). But this 
would require A€yw, not Aad. There 
remains a fourth possible interpretation, 
that of Melanchthon, who renders 
“plane illud ipsum verbum sum quod 
loquor vobiscum’”’. So Luther (see 
Meyer) ; and Winer translates “(I am) 
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altogether that which in my words I 
represent myself as being”. To this 
Meyer and Moulton (see his note on 
Winer) object that thy dpxqv only 
means ‘‘omnino” “ prorsus”’ when the 
sentence is negative. Elsner, however, 
admitting that the use is rare, gives 
several examples where it is used “ sine 
addita negativa”. The words, then, 
may be taken as meaning “‘I am nothing 
else than what I am saying to you: I 
am a Voice; my Person is my teach- 
ing ”’.—Ver. 26. moda éyw ... “many 
things have I to speak and to judge 
about you,” some of which are uttered 
in the latter part of this chapter.—aA)’ 
6 wép as... But—however hard for 
you to receive—these things are what 
are given me to say by Him that sent 
me, and therefore I must speak them; 
and not to you only but to the world eis 
Tov kéopov.—Ver. 27. His hearers did 
not identify ‘‘Him that sent me” with 
“the Father”: Ovtx« ¢yvwoav... 
éheyev.—Ver. 28. Therefore (otv) Jesus 
said to them,”"Orav . . . elpt, “ when ye 
have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know thatlam He”. tipaonre has 
the double reference of elevation on the 
cross and elevation to the Messianic 
throne, cf. iii, 14. The people were 
thus to elevate Him and then they would 
recognise Him, Acts ii. 37, etc. —3Tt éyo 
elu ‘that I am He,” i.e, “the Son of 
Man”, What follows is not dependent 
on 687 (against Meyer, Holtzmann, 
Westcott); the kal dm’ énavrod begins 
a new statement, as the present, rota, 
shows. The sequence of thought is: ye 
shall know that I am Messiah: and 
indeed I now act as such, for of myself I 
do nothing, but as my Father has taught 
me, so I speak. This is the present 
proof that He was Messiah.—Ver. 29. 
kal dméuas ... mdvrore. His fidelity 
to the purpose of the Father that sent 
Him secured His perpetual presence 


with Him. By His entire self-abnega- 
tion and freedom from self-will He gave 
room to the Spirit of the Father. Or, as 
Westcott supposes, the 67. clause may 
give the evidence or sign of the pre- 
ceding rather than its cause; and the 
meaning may be that the result of the 
Father’s presence is seen in the perfect 
correspondence of the conduct of the Son 
with the will of the Father.—Ver. 30. 
Tatta ... aivtév. “As He spake 
these things many believed on Him,” 
not only believed what He said, but 
accepted Him as the Messenger of God. 
The statement closes one paragraph and 
prepares for the next, in which it is 
shown what this faith amounted to 
(Holtzmann), 

Vv. 31-59. Discussion between Fesus 
and the ews regarding their paternity. 
—Ver. 31. To those who have just been 
described as believing on Him Jesus 
went on to say, *Edv tpeis . . . dpas. 
“Tf you ’—ipets emphasised in distinc- 
tion from those who had not believed— 
‘abide in my word ”—not content with 
making this first step towards faith and 
obedience—“ then ’—but not till then— 
‘fare ye really my disciples.”—Ver. 32. 
kal ywooerOe . . . tds, By abiding in 
Christ’s word, making it the rule of their 
life and accepting Him as their Guide 
and Teacher, they would come to that 
knowledge of the truth which only ex- 
perimental testing of it can bring; and 
the truth regarding their relation to Him 
and to God would turn all service and 
all life into liberty. Freedom, a con- 
dition of absolute liberty from all out- 
ward constraint, is only attained when 
man attains fellowship with God (who is 
absolutely free) in the truth: when that 
prompts man to action which prompts 
God. [Cf. the striking parallel in 
Epictetus, iv. 7. els éue ot8eis éEovclay 
exer HArevOépwpar tad rod Geod, éyvwKka 
airot Tas évroAds, oixérs otSels SovAa- 
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yoyfjoat pe Stvarar.J—Ver. 33. But 
this announcement, instead of seemin 
to the Jews the culmination of all bliss, 
provokes even in the wmemuortevkdres 
(ver. 31) a blind, carping criticism: 
Zwéppa... yevyoerOe; we are the 
seed of Abraham, called by God to rule 
all peoples, and to none have we ever 
~been slaves. ‘‘ The episodes of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Syrian, and Roman con- 
quests were treated as mere transitory 
accidents, not touching the real life of 
the people, who had never accepted the 
dominion of their conquerors or coalesced 
with them,” Westcott. Sayings such as 
** All Israel are the children of kings” 
were current among the people. How 
then could emancipation be spoken of as 
yet to be given them ?—Ver. 34. The 
answer is: aGpiv ... dpaprias [Tijs 
Gpaptias is bracketed by W.H.]. The 
liberty meant is inward, radical, and 
individual. ‘Every one who lives a 
life of sin is a slave.” Cf. Rom. vi. 
10, 20; 2) Pet. ii. 19} Xen., Mem., 
iv. 5, 33; Philo’s tract ‘‘Quod omnis 
probus sit liber,” and the Stoic say- 
ing “solus sapiens est liber”. The 
relations subsisting év rq oixfq in the 
house of God, the Theocracy to which 
they boasted to belong, must be deter- 
mined by what is spiritual, by likeness to 
the Head of the house; ‘ this servitude 
would lead to national rejection,” Eders- 
heim. It behoves them therefore to 
remember this result of the generally 
recognised principle that sin masters the 
sinner and makes him a slave (ver. 35), 
viz., ‘that the slave does not abide in 
‘the house,” does not permanently inherit 
the promises to Abraham, and the blessed- 
ness of fellowship with God; it is the 
Son who abides for ever. Cf. Heb. iii. 


6. The slave has no permanent footing 
in the house: he may be dismissed or 
sold, The transition which Paul himself 
had made from the servile to the filial 
position coloured his view of the Gospel, 
Gal. iv. 1-7 ; but here it is not the servile 
attitude towards God but slavery to sin 
that is in view. From this slavery only 
the Son emancipates, é4v ov... 
éveoQe. This implies that they were all 
born slaves and needed emancipation, 
and that only One, Himself the Son, 
could give them true liberty.—dvrws 
éXeVOepor in contrast to the liberty they 
boasted of in ver. 33. How the Son 
emancipates is shown in Gal. iv. 1-7. The 
superficial character of the liberty they 
enjoyed by their birth as Jews is further 
emphasised in ver. 37.—Ver. 37. olda... 
tpiv. “TI know that you are Abraham’s 
seed; it is your moral descent which is 
in question, and your conduct shows 
that my word, which gives true liberty 
(vv. 31, 32), does not find place in you.” 
—ot xwpet év tpiv. The Greek Fathers 
all understand these words in the sense 
of A.V., “hath no place in you”. Cyril 
has 8a hv évouyoacav év ipiv 
Gpaptiay Snlady, kal térov Gomep ovK 
éécav, etc. So Euthymius and Theo- 
phylact. Beza renders “non _ habet 
locum,” citing a passage from Aristotle, 
which Meyer disallows, because in it the 
verb is used impersonally. But Field 
has found another instance in Alciphron, 
Epist., iii. 7, in which ywpetv is used in 
the sense of “locum habere” (Otium 
Norvic., p. 67). The common meaning 
of xwpetv, ‘to advance,” is also quite 
relevant and indeed not materially 
different. It is frequently used for 
prosperous, successful progress. See 
Aristoph., Pax, 694, and other passages 
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in Kypke; and cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1, tva 6 
Aéyos tpéxp. “My word meets with 
obstacles and is not allowed its full 
influence in you.”—Ver. 38. ‘And yet 
the word of Christ justly claimed accept- 
ance, for it was derived from immediate 
knowledge of God,” Westcott.—éya 
[or & éy&, as recent editors read]... 
woteire. ‘‘ What I have seen with my 
Father I speak ; and what ye have seen 
with your father ye do.” He makes 
the statement almost as if it were a 
necessary principle that sons should 
adopt their fathers’ thoughts. The ody 
might be rendered “and so”; it was 
because Jesus uttered what He had 
learned by direct intercourse with His 
Father that the Jews sought to slay 
Him. See wv. 16-19. The édpaxa (cp. 
iii. 31, 32) might seem to indicate the 
knowledge He had in His pre-existent 
state, but the next clause forbids this. — 
mouetre, if it is to balance Aad, must be 
indicative.—Ver. 39. To this ambiguous 
but ominous utterance the Jews reply: 
‘O watip tpav ’ABpadp éori, thereby 
meaning to clear themselves of the 
suspicion of having learned anything 
evil from their father. To which Jesus 
retorts: El rékva , . . éqrovetre dv. “If 
ye were Abraham’s children ye would do 
the works of Abraham”; according to 
the law of ver. 38. If their origin could 
be wholly traced to Abraham, then their 
conduct would resemble his,—viv 88 
+ +. érolnoev. “But now—as the fact 
really is—you seek to kill me ; and this 
has not only the guilt of an ordinary 
murder, but your hostility is roused against 
me because I have spoken to you the truth 


I heard from God. It is murder based 
upon hostility to God, This is very 


different from the conduct of Abraham.” 


—dv8pwimrov seems to be used simply as 
we might use “ person ”—a person who: 
certainly, as Lampe says, it is used “sine 
praejudicio deitatis”. Bengel thinks it 
anticipates av@pwmdkrovos in ver. 44, 
and Westcott says it ‘ stands in contrast 
with of God .. . and at the same time 
suggests the idea of human sympathy, 
which He might claim from them (a 
man), as opposed to the murderous spirit 
of the power of evil ”.—Ver. 41. Upets 
-. . Upay. You do not the works of 
Abraham: you do the works of your 
father. And yet (ver. 37) Hé had 
acknowledged them to be the children of 
Abraham. The only possible conclusion 
was that besides Abraham some other 
father had been concerned in producing 
them. This idea they repudiate with 
indignation: ‘Hpeis... Oedv. “ We 
Were not born of fornication: we have 
one father, God”; not ‘‘ Abraham,” as 
might have been expected, but God”: 
i.¢., they claim to be the children of the 
promise, within the Theocracy, children 
of God’s house (ver. 35).—Ver. 42. But 
this claim Jesus explodes by the same 
argument: Et 6 @eds ... daréoretde. 
Were God your Father you would love 
me, for I am from God.—éj\Oov éx Tod 
Qeod expresses “ the proceeding forth 
from that essential pre-human fellowship 
with God, which was His as the Son of 
God, and which took place through the 
incarnation,” Meyer. The meaning of 
the expression is fixed by that with which 
it is contrasted in xiii. 3, xvi. 28. Tjke is 
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added, as éA7jAvOa eis Tov Kéopov in xvi. 
28, almost in the sense in which it is 
used in the Dramatists, announcing the 
arrival of one of the ‘‘ personae”’ on the 
stage, “I am come from such and 
such a place and here I am”, The 
coming itself was the result of God’s 
action rather than of His own: ov6é 
... Gméotetde. This is His constant 
argument, that as He came forth from 
God and was sent by Him, they must 
have welcomed Him had they been 
God’s children, Their misunderstand- 
ing had a moral root.—8tarl . . . épdv. 
They did not recognise His speech as 
Divine, because they were unable to 
receive the message He brought. “In 
Aadeiv (=loqui) the fact of uttering 
human language is the prominent notion; 
in \éyewv (= dicere) it is the words uttered, 
and that these are correlative to reason- 
able thoughts within the breast of the 
utterer ’? (Trench, Synonyms, 271). All 
His individual expressions and the very 
language He used were misunderstood, 
because there was in them a moral in- 
capacity to receive the truth He delivered. 
—Ver. 44. This was the result and evidence 
of their paternity : Upets . . . [rod matpds 
is read by all recent editors]. “ Ye are of 
the father who is the devil.” The trans- 
lation, “‘ of the father of the devil,” i.¢., 
the (Gnostic) God of the Jews, is, as 
Meyer says, thoroughly un-Johannine. 
Perhaps a slight pause before the cul- 
minating words tod SiaBéAov would 
emphasise them and show that this had 
been in His mind throughout the con- 
versation. Being of this parentage they 
deliberately purpose [@éAere] and not 
merely unintentionally are betrayed into 
the fulfilment of his desires. Their 
origin is determined by the fact that 
“from the first the devil was a man- 
slayer”. To what does dm’ dpyijs refer ? 
Since the beginning of the human race, 
or since men first were killed ; not since 
the devil’s beginning. Cyril and some 
others think it is the first murder, that of 
Abel, that is in view (cf. 1 John iii. 15), 
but far more probably it is the introduc- 
tion of death through the first sin (Wisd. 
ii. 23, 24). So almost all recent com- 
mentators. Some think both references 


Gen. iii. 5. 


are admissible (see Liicke).—xal év ri 
GAnbela ody Eorykev, “and stands not in 
the truth”. R.V. has ‘and stood not’’; 
so the Vulgate ‘et in veritate non 
stetit”. W.H. adopt the same transla+ 
tion, reading ov« ¢orykev, the imperfect 
of orj«w, I stand; but good reasons 
against this reading are given by Thayer 
S.v. €ornkev is the usual perfect of 
tornpe with the sense of a present. The 
reference therefore is not to the fall of 
the angels, but to the constant attitude 
of the devil; ov« éppéver, Euthymius. 
“The truth is not the domain in which 
he has his footing.’’ Meyer, Weiss. He 
does not adhere to the truth and live in it. 
The reason being, Tt... av, “ because 
truth is not in him”. There is not in 
him any craving for the truth. He is 
not true to what he knows. His nature 
is so false that trav Aahq Td WedSos 
éx TGv idiwv adel, “ whenever he speaks 
what is false, he speaks of his own”. 
“ But the article may mean ‘ the lie that 
is natural to him,’ ‘ his lie’ ” (Plummer).— 
éx tav iSiwv means that he speaks out 
of that which is characteristically and 
peculiarly his (cf. Mt. xii. 34); ‘* because 
he is ’—this is his character and descrip- 
tion—“ a liar and his father,” 7.e., he is 
himself a liar and the father of all liars. 
This is added to reflect light on the 
first statement of this verse. So 
Holtzmann and most recent inter- 
preters. But Weiss rightly defends the 
reference of avrov to wWedSos as in 
A.V. Westcott proposes to translate; 
‘“ Whenever a man speaketh a lie, hd 
speaketh of his own, for his father alse 
is a liar”. Paley renders: ‘‘ When (one) 
utters . . . he is speaking from his own, 
because he is a liar, and (so is) his 
father”. Westcott’s translation makes 
excellent sense and suits the context and 
gives a good meaning to the t8ev, but, 
as he himself owns, the omission of the 
subject (6rav Aad) is certainly harsh; 
it may be said, impossible.—Ver. 45. 
éy® 8. “But I”—in contrast to the 
devil—“‘ because I speak the truth you 
do not believe me.” Had I spoken 
falsehood you would have believed me, 
because it is your nature to live in what 
is false (cf. Euthymius).—Ver. 46. ig 
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-.. Gpaptias; Alford, who represents 
a number of interpreters, says: ‘‘ The 
question is an appeal to His sinlessness 
of life, as evident to them all, as a 
pledge for His truthfulness of word”. 
Calvin is better: ‘‘Haec defensio ad 
circumstantiam loci restringi debet, ac 
si quicquam sibi posse obiici negaret, 
quominus fidus esset Dei minister ’’, 
Similarly Bengel.—ei 88. . . pots “If 
I speak truth, why do you not believe 
me?” It follows from their inability to 
convict Him of sin, that He speaks what 
is true: ifso, why do they not believe 
Him ?—Ver. 47. He is believed by those 
who have another moral parentage, 6 dv 
...éoré, ‘He that is of God listens 
to the words of God,” implying that the 
words He spoke were God’s words. 
Their not listening proved that they 
were not of God. At this point the Jews 
break in: OU. . . eis; “Say we not 
well that Thou art a Samaritan and hast 
a demon?” “In the language in which 
they spoke, what is rendered into Greek 
by ‘Samaritan’ would have been either 
Cuthi, which, while literally meaning 
a Samaritan, is almost as often used in 
the sense of ‘ heretic,’ or else Shomroni. 
The latter word deserves special atten- 
tion. Literally, it also means ‘Samar- 
itan’; but the name Shomron is also 
sometimes used as the equivalent of 
Ashmedai, the prince of the demons. 
According to the Kabbalists, Shomron 
was the father of Ashmedai, and hence 
the same as Sammael or Satan. That 
this was a widespread Jewish belief 
appears from the circumstance that in 
the Koran Israel is said to have been 
seduced into idolatry by Shomron, while 


in Jewish tradition this is attributed to 
Sammael, If therefore the term applied 
by the Jews to Jesus was Shomroni— 
and not Cuthi, ‘ heretic’-—it would 
literally mean ‘ Child of the Devil,’ ” 
Edersheim. The ordinary interpretation 
of ‘‘ Samaritan” yields, however, quite a 
relevant meaning. To His refusal to 
own their true Abrahamic ancestry 
they retort that He is no pure Jew, a 
Samaritan.—Ver. 49. Satmdviov gxets, 
possessed, or crazed. Cf. x. 20. To 
this Jesus replies: "Ey®... atéva. 
The éydé is emphatic in contrast to the 
expressed tpets of the last clause; “I 
am not out of my mind, but all I do and 
say springs from my desire to honour 
my Father, while you for your part and 
on this very account dishonour me’’. 
This dishonour does not stir His resent- 
ment, because (ver. 50) éyd... pov, 
“T am not seeking my own glory”. Cf. 
v.41. Nevertheless His glory is not to 
be carelessly slighted and turned into 
reproach (Ps, iv. 2) for géomw 6 {ytav 
kal «pivwv, “there is who seeketh it and 
judgeth ” (vv. 22, 23).—Ver. 51. There- 
fore the emphasis in the next verse, 
precisely as in ver. 24 of chap. v., is on 
“my word”.—édv tis... aldva, “ if 
any one keeps my word, he shall never 
see death”. For rypeiv see xiv. 15-23, 
xv. I0-20, xvii. 6, 1 John and Rev. 
passim; it is exactly equivalent to 
“keep”. Qewpetv @dvarov occurs only 
here. It is probably stronger than the 
commoner i8eiv @dvarov (Lk, ii. 26, Heb. 
xi, 5), “expressing fixed contemplation 
and full acquaintance” (Plummer) ; 
although in John this fuller meaning is 
sometimes not apparent.—Ver. 52. This 
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confirms the Jews in their opinion that 
He is not in His right mind, Ntv éyvo- 
kapev ... they seem to have now got 
proof of what they had _ suspected ; 
* antea cum dubitatione aliqua locuti 
erant,” Bengel. Their proof is that 
whereas Jesus says that those who keep 
His word shall never die, Abraham died 
and the prophets; therefore Jesus would 
seem to be making Himself greater than 
those most highly revered personages.— 
Ver. 53. What did He expect them to 
take Him for ?—riva ceavrév ov roteis 5 
For the ph ot pelfov cf. iv. 12.—Ver. 
54. To their question Jesus, as usual, 
' gives no categorical answer, but replies 
first by repelling the insinuation con- 
tained in their question and then by 
showing that He was greater than 
Abraham (see Plummer).—’Eav éyo 
Sofdfo. “IfI shall have glorified myself, 
my glory is nothing; my Father is He 
who glorifieth me.” He cannot get 
them to understand that it is not self- 
assertion on His part which prompts 
His claims, but fulfilment of His Father’s 
commission. This ‘‘ Father” of whom 
He speaks and who thus glorifies Him is 
the same év tpets Adyere StL... “Of 
whom you say that He is your God”. 
His witness therefore you ought to 
receive; and the reason why you do not 
is this, od« éyvdéxate adtév, éyo 82 olSa 
airév, “you have not learned to know 
Him, but I know Him”. The former 
verb denotes knowledge acquired, by 
teaching or by observation ; in contrast 
to the latter, which denotes direct and 
essential knowledge.—xat éav ciww .. . 
qnpo. So far from the affirmations of 
Jesus regarding His connection with the 
Father being false, He would be false, a 
liar and like them, were He to deny that 
He enjoyed direct knowledge of God. 
* But, on the contrary, I know Him and 
all I do, even that which offends you, is the 
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2 T.R, in SBD, ynpev in ACL. 


iz. Lam. 
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fulfilment of His commission, the keeping 
of His word.’’—Ver. 56. And as regards 
the connection they claim with Abraham, 
this reflects discredit on their present 
attitude towards Jesus; for "ABpaap 6 
waryp wvpov, “Abraham in whose 
parentage you glory,” qyadAudoaro iva 
18y Thy hpépav thy ery, “rejoiced to 
see my day’. The day of Christ is 
the time of His earthly manifestation; 
Tis eémiSynplas adtov Tis pera capKés, 
Cyril. See Lk. xvii. 22-26; where the 
plural expresses the same as the singular 
here. ‘To see” the dayis “to be 
present” at it, “to experience” it; cf. 
Eurip., Hecuba, 56, SovActov Fpap etdes, 
and the Homeric véortpov jap idéo0an. 
tva ip cannot here have its usual 
Johannine force and be epexegetical 
(Burton, Moods, etc.), nor as Holtzmann 
says = Stu diouro, because in this case 
the elSe kat éxydpy would be tautological. 
Euthymius gives the right interpretation: 
yoAX., Hyovv, eweOdpyoev (similarly 
Theophylact), and the meaning is 
“ Abraham exulted in the prospect of 
seeing,”’ or “ that he should see”. This 
he was able to do by means of the 
promises given to him.—kal elde, “and 
he saw it,”’ not merely while he was on 
earth (although this seems to have been 
the idea the Jews took up from the words, 
see ver. 57); for this kind of anticipa- 
tion Jesus uses different language, Mt. 
xiii. 17, and at the utmost the O.T. 
saints could be described as mwéppwOev 
i8évres, Heb. xi. 13; but he has seen it 
in its actuality. This involves that 
Abraham has not died so as to be un- 
conscious, ver. 52, and cf. Mk. xii. 26.— 
Ver. 57. This, however, the Jews com- 
pletely misunderstand. They think that 
by asserting that Abraham saw His day, 
Jesus means to say that His day and the 
life of Abraham on earth were contem- 
poraneous.—Nevrijkovra . . . éopaxas ; 
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“Fifty years” may be used as a round 
number, sufficiently exact for their pur- 
pose and with no intention to determine 
the age of Jesus. But Lightfoot (Hor. 
Heb., 1046) thinks the saying is ruled by 
the age when Levites retired, see Num. 
iv. 3, 39: ‘Tu non adhuc pervenisti ad 
vulgarem annum superannuationis, et 
tune vidisti Abrahamum?” Irenaeus 
(ii. 22, 5) records that the Gospel (pre- 
sumably this passage) and the Presbyters 
of Asia Minor who had known John, 
testified that Jesus taught till He was 
forty or fifty. This idea is upheld by 
E. v. Bunsen (Hidden Wisdom of Christ), 
and even Keim is of opinion that Jesus 
may have lived to His fortieth year.— 
Ver. 58. The misunderstanding of His 
words elicits from Jesus the statement: 
arpiv ABpaap yevéoOar, éya eipt. ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was born I am.” ‘‘ Antequam 
Abraham fieret, Ego sum,” Vulgate. 
Plummer aptly compares Ps. xc. 2, mpd 
Tov Spy yevnOyvar... ov et. Before 
Abraham came into existence I am, 
eternally existent, No stronger affirma- 
tion of pre-existence occurs, and 
Beyschlag’s subtle attempt to evade 
the meaning is unsuccessful.—Ver. 59. 
What the Jews thought of the asser- 
tion appeared in their action: qpav . 
airtéy. Believing that He was speaking 
sheer blasphemy and claiming equality 
with the great ‘‘I Am,” they sought to 
stone Him. For this purpose there was 
material ready to hand even in the 
Temple court, for, as Lightfoot reminds 
us, the building was still going on, “A 
stoning in the temple is mentioned by 
Josephus, Ant., xvii. 9, 3,’’ Meyer.— 
*Inoots S52 éxpvBy wal ef7AOev. “ But 
Jesus went out unperceived’’; on this 
usage vide Winer, and cf, Thayer. Why 
it should be supposed that there is any- 
thing miraculous or doketic in this 
(Holtzmann and others) does not appear. 
Many in the crowd would favour the 
escape of Jesus. The remaining words of 
the chapter are omitted by recent editors 


Cuapter IX. 1—X. 22. The healing 
of a man born blind and the discussions 
arising out of this miracle. 

Vv. 1-7. The cure narrated.—Ver. 
1. Katwapdywv. ‘And as He passed 
by,” possibly, as Meyer and Holtz- 
mann suppose, on the occasion just 
mentioned (viii. 59), and as He passed 
the gate of the Temple where beggars 
congregated; but the definite mention 
that it was a Sabbath (ver. 14) rather 
indicates that it was not the same 
day. See on x. 22.—eiSev .. . yevetijs. 
“He saw a man blind from birth,” an 
aggravation which plays a_ prominent 
part in what follows. And first of all it 
so impresses the disciples that they ask 
ris... yevvnO9; Their question im- 
plies a belief, repudiated by Jesus here 
and in Lk. xiii. 1-5, that each particular 
sickness or sorrow was traceable to 
some particular sin; see Job passim and 
Weber’s Lehren d. Talmud, p. 235. 
Theiz question seems also to imply that 
they supposed even a natal defect might 
be the punishment of the individual’s 
own sin. This has received five different 
explanations: (1) that the pre-existence 
of souls had been deduced from Wisd, 
viii. 20, “* being good, I came into a body 
undefiled’; (2) that metempsychosis 
was held by some Jews (so Calvin, Beza, 
and see Lightfoot, p. 1048); or (3) that 
the unborn babe might sin, see Gen. 
xxv. 26, Lk. i. 41-44; or (4) that the 
punishment was anticipatory of the sin ; 
or (5) that the question was one of sheer 
bewilderment, putting all conceivable 
possibilities, but without attaching any 
very definite meaning to the one branch 
of the alternative. 
two last seems to fit the mental attitude 
of the disciples. The alternative that 
the man suffered for his parents’ sin was 
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imitation of a construction which really 
expresses purpose ” (Burton, Moods, 218, 
219).—Ver. 3. Both alternatives are 
rejected by Jesus, Otte . . . attrov. And 
another solution is suggested, twa... 
aut. Evil furthers the work of God in 
the world. It is in conquering and 
abolishing evil He is manifested. The 
question for us is not where suffering has 
come from, but what we are to do with it. 
Ver. 4. The law which is binding on all 
men Jesus enounces.—épé Set épyaleo bar 
» . . Work, active measures to remove 
‘suffering, are more incumbent on men 
than resentful speculation as to the 
source of suffering. As to God’s con- 
nection with evil, the practical man 
need only concern himself with this, 
that God seeks to abolish it. The time 
for doing so is limited, it is €ws qpépa 
éorty, “so long as it is day,’’ that is, as 
the next clause shows, so long as life 
lasts. [On ws in N.T. see Burton, 
Moods, 321-330. ]—€pxerat vvé, suggested 
by the threats (vii. 59, etc.) and by the 
presence of the blind man.—Ver. 5. 
Grav... Kéapov. We should have 
expected ws and not 8rav, and the 
Vulgate renders “quamdiu”. But the 
‘when’? seems to be used to suggest a 
time when He should not be in the 
world: “when I am in the world, I am 
the Light of the World,” as He immedi- 
ately illustrated by the cure of the blind 
man.—Ver. 6. Tatra elmdv, 7.¢., “in 
this connection,” é¢wrvce yopal... 
** He spat on the ground and made clay 
of the spittle,” “quia aqua ad manum 
non erat,” says Grotius; but that spittle 
was considered efficacious Lightfoot 
proves by an amusing anecdote and 


Wetstein by several citations, Tacitus 
(Hist., iv. 81) relates that the blind man 
who sought a cure from Vespasian begged 
ut . . . oculorum orbes dignaretur 
respergere oris excremento”. Probably 
the idea was that the saliva was of the 
very substance of the person. Tylor 
(Prim. Culture, ii. 400) is of opinion the 
Roman Catholic priest’s touching with 
his spittle the ears and nostrils of the 
infant at baptism is a survival of the 
custom in Pagan Rome in accordance 
with which the nurse touched with spittle 
the lips and forehead of the week-old 
child. Virtue was also attributed to 
clay in diseases of the eye. A physician 
of the time of Caracalla prescribes 
‘*turgentes oculos vili circumline coeno”. 
That Jesus supposed some virtue lay in 
the application of the clay is contradicted 
by the fact that in other cases of blind- 
ness He did not use it. See Mk. x. 46. 
But if He applied the clay to encourage 
the man to believe, as is the likely solu- 
tion, the question of accommodation 
arises (see Liicke). The whole process 
of which the man was the subject was 
apparently intended to deepen his faith. 
—Ver. 7. The application of the clay was 
not enough, Jesus further said: °Yaaye 
. .. Gmerradpévos. Elsner shows that 
“wash into,” vipat els, is not an un- 
common construction, But ver. 11, 
which gives the same command in a 
different form, shows that the man 
understood that eis followed traye and 
not vipat. The pool of Siloam, supplied 
from the Virgin’s fountain (Is. viii. 6), 
lay at the south-east corner of Jerusalem 
in the Kidron Valley. On the opposite 
side of the valley lies a village Silwan 
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representing the old name. The name 
is here interpreted as meaning ‘‘ Sent ”’ 


[mou missus ; not midi, missio 
sc. aquarum, Meyer]. The word 
ameoradpévos is so frequently used by 
Jesus of Himself that, notwithstanding 
what Meyer says, we naturally apply it 
here also to Himself, as if the noiseless 
Stream which their fathers had despised 
(Is. vii. 6) and which they could trace to 
its source, was a fit type of Him whom 
the Jews rejected because they knew 
His origin and because he had no ex- 
ternal force. His influence consisted in 
this, that He was a@weorahpévos. The 
blind man obeyed and received his sight. 
Cf. Elisha and Naaman. From the 
succeeding yetroves several interpreters 
conclude that 7\@e means “came” 
home. Needlessly. 

Vv. 8-12. The people discuss the man’s 
identity,—Ver. 8. Oi otv yelroves ... 
mwpocattav; “The neighbours, then,” 
who might or might not be at that time 
near the man’s home, ‘‘and those who 
formerly used to see him, that he was 
blind ” [but mpowatrys is read instead of 
tudphds by recent editors], “said, Is not 
this he that sits and begs? ”—Ver. 9. 
“Others” but evidently of the same 
description “said, This is he”. Besides 
those who were doubtful and those who 
were certain of his identity there was a 
third opinion uttered: “ He is like him”. 
Naturally the opened eyes would alter 
his appearance, The doubts as ta his 


identity were scattered by the man’s 
decisive éyd eipt.—Ver. 10. This being 
ascertained the next question was, Nas 
avegyOnodv cov of éd0adpol; In reply 
the cured man relates his experience. 
He had ascertained Jesus’ name from 
some bystander; and it is noticeable 
that he speaks of Him as one not widely 
known: Gv@pwros Acydspevos “Inaods. 
avéBrewa, “I recovered sight”. The 
man, who now saw for the first time, 
“uses the ordinary language of men, 
though in strictness it was not applicable 
to his own case,” Watkins. 

Vv. 13-34. The man is examined by 
the Pharisees, who eventually excom- 
municate him.—Ver. 13. “Ayovow ... 
tupddv. “They,” some of the neigh- 
bours and others already mentioned, 
‘bring him who had formerly been blind 
to the Pharisees,” not to the Sanhedrim, 
but to an informal but apparently 
authoritative (ver. 34) group of Pharisees, 
who were members of the court.—Ver. 
14. The reason of this action was that 
the cure had been wrought on a Sabbath. 
[‘‘ Prohibitum erat sputum oculo illinere 
Sabbato, sub notione aliqua medicinali,” 
Lightfoot.}—Ver. 15. mddiv... dvé- 
Breev. addw looks back to the same 
question put by the people, ver. 10; the 
kal serving the same purpose. Their 
first question admits the man’s original 
blindness. The man’s reply is simple 
and straightforward.—Ver. 16. And 
then the Pharisees introduce their 
charge and its implication, Otrog ..; 
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17. A€youot 74 tuphd wade, “Xd ti héyers wepi 


‘Oo 8é etwev, “Om 


18. Odx énioteuvcay obv ot “loudator wept adtod, 


Gti tuphds Fv Kat dvéBreper, Ews Stou Epaynoay tods yovets abou 
Tou dvaBddpavros, 19. Kal ApaTHGav adtods héyorTes, “ Oitds eat 


& vids Spay, “dv Gpets Aéyere Ste TUpds eyerv}On ; 
20. “AmexpiOnoav adtots ot yoveis abtod Kat elmoy, 


Brdéree ;” 


TOs ovv GpTt k viii. 54. 


“OSapev Sti obtds eotw 6 vids Hpdv, Kal Gre Tupds eyevvOn - 
21. was Sé viv Pdéwer, odk oidapev: H Tis Hvorgev adtod Tods 


BhOarpods, Huets odx oldaper: 


épwrjcate, adtés wept aitod Aadijoet.’ 


adtés ‘Hdixlav ™éxers adtdv1Eph. iv. x3. 


rs a_ ™ Viii. 57; 
” 22. Taira etiov ot yovets cp. ree 
xxix. 18, 


adtod, St. epoBodvro tos “loudaious: Sn yap “ouvetéOewTo oi n Dan. ii.9, 


loudaior, iva édv tis adTdv duodoyyjon Xprotov, drocuvdywyos 
yévntar. 23. 81d TodTo oF yoveis adtod elmov, “Ore HAiKiay exer, 


anpet. The miracle is not denied, rather 
affirmed, but it cannot be a work of God, 
for it has been done on Sabbath. Cf. 
iii. 2 and v. 16. Some of their party, 
however, inclined to a different conclu- 
sion, Mas ... wovetv; How can such 
a work be done at all, whether on 
Sabbath or any other day, by a sinner? 
This breach of the Sabbath law must 
admit of explanation. It cannot arise 
from opposition to God.—xat oxiopa fv 
éy avrois, as before among the people, 
vii. 43, so now among the authorities a 
pronounced and permanent cleft was 
apparent.—Ver. 17. Differing among 
themselves, they refer the question to 
the man, 20 ri Aéyets . . . “You, what 
do you say about Him, on account of 
His opening your eyes?”’ The question 
is not one of fact, but of inference from 
the fact; the St. means “in that,” 
“inasmuch as,”’ and the Vulgate simply 
renders “Tu quid dicis de illo, qui 
aperuit oculos tuos?” Promptly the 
man replies, rpopytys éoriv.—Ver. 18. 
It now appears that their previous ad- 
mission of the fact of the miracle was 
disingenuous and that they suspected 
fraudulent collusion between Jesus and 
the man; Oix émiorevoav, “they did 
not believe” his account (ver. 19), éws 
Srov.. . BAdwer; “until they sum- 
moned his parents”.—Ver. 20. To 
them they put virtually three questions: 


Lk. xxii. 
5. Acts 
xxiii. 20, 
XXiv. 9. 


Is this your son? Was he born blind ? 
(for though you say this of him, vpeis 
emphatic, we do not believe it), How 
does he now see? The first two questions 
they unhesitatingly answer: This is our 
son who was born blind. This answer 
explodes the idea of collusion.—Ver. 21, 
The third question they have not the 
means of answering, or as ver. 22 in- 
dicates, they shammed ignorance to save 
themselves; and refer the examiners to 
the man _ himself.—fAuctav gxe., his 
parents are no longer responsible for 
him, Examples of the Greek phrase are 
given by Kypke and Wetstein from 
Plato, Aristophanes, and Demosthenes. 
airds wept atrov [better éavrov] 
hadyjoret.—Ver. 22. Tatra... épwrr- 
gare. The reluctance of the parents to 
answer brings out the circumstance that 
already the members of the Sanhedrim 
had come to an understanding with one 
another that any one who acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah should be excom- 
municated, &mroovvaywyos yévnta. Of 
excommunication there were three 
degrees: the first lasted for thirty days; 
then followed ‘a second admonition,” 
and ifimpenitent the culprit was punished 
for thirty days more; and if still im- 
penitent he was laid under the Cherem 
ox ban, which was of indefinite duration, 
and which entirely cut him off from 
intercourse with others. He was treated 
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abtéy épwrijcate.” 24. "Eddvyncay obv ” éx Seutépou trav avSpwmoy 
ds jv Tupdds, Kal elmov aitd, “Ads Sdfavy TH Oed- Hpeis oidaper 
Stt 6 dyOpwios obtos Gpaptwhés got.” 25. “AmekpiOn obv éxetvos 
kal elev, “Ei dpaptwhds éoti, odk olSa- ev otda, Sti Tupdis dy, 
Gptt Bdémw.” 26. Etwov 8€ aitd mddw, “Tl éroincé co; Tas 
Avot cou Tods SpPadrpous ;” 27. "AmexpiOn adtois, ‘ Etov Syiv 
HSy, kal odk Hovcate> ti médw Oddete dxodew; ph Kal dpets 
Oddere adt0d pabytat yevéoOar;” 28. EhoiSdpnoav obv adtov, Kai 
etrov, “Xd ef palytis éxeivou~ Apeis 8€ Tod Mwcéws éopev padyrat. 
29. tpeis oidapev Str Mwof, Aekddnney 6 Oeds- TodToy Se ovK 
oidapev 7é0ev eotiv.” 30. “AmexpiOn 6 dvOpwios kai elmev adtois, 
‘Ey yap toutw Saupacréy gor, Str pets odk oldate mé0ev eoTi, 


a Jas. iv.3; Kal dvéewgé pou tods dpbarpods. 31. Toidapmey Sé Sti dpaprwhav 
Vv. 16 


6 cds od dkover: GAN’ édy tis OeoceBs 4, Kal Td O&Anpa adtod 


~ , 
r Here only; Tov], ToUTOU dKoveL. 
cp. Lk. i, 
70, etc. 


as if he were a leper. This, to persons 
so poor as the parents of this beggar, 
would mean ruin and death (see Eders- 
heim, Life of Christ, ii. 183-4).—Ver. 
24. Baffled by the parents the Pharisees 
turn again, é« Sevrépov, a second time to 
the man and say: Ads 8dfav 1r@ Ocd . . . 
éoriv. They no longer deny the miracle, 
but bid the man ascribe the glory of it to 
the right quarter ; to God: not to Jesus, 
because they can assure him on know- 
ledge of their own, jets otSapey, that 
He is a sinner.—Ver. 25, But they find in 
the man a kind of independence and ob- 
stinacy they are not used to, El dpaprwdds 
. . - BAéwow. He does not question their 
knowledge, and he draws no express 
inferences from what has happened, but 
of one thing he is sure, that he was blind 
and that now he sees.— Ver. 26. Thwarted 
by the man’s boldness and perceiving that 
it was hopeless to deny the fact, they re- 
turn to the question of the means used. 
Té éwolyoé wor; At this the man loses 
patience. Their crafty and silly attempt 
to lead him into some inconsistent state- 
ment seems to him despicable, and he 
breaks out (ver. 27): Elarov . . . yevéoOau. 
No more galling gibe could have been 
hurled at them than this man’s “Are 
you also wishing to become His 
disciples ?’’—Ver, 28. It serves its 
purpose of exasperating them and bring- 
ing them to the direct expression of 
their feelings. *ENow8dpyoav . . . éorty. 
“They reviled him.” On éxevov Bengel 
has: ‘Hoc vocabulo removent Jesum 
a sese’’.—Ver. 29. We know that 


tis 6p0ahpods tupdod yeyerynpevou. 


32. "ék Tod aidvos obk HKotoOn, StL Hvorké 


33- €t ph Fv obtos mapa 


Moses was a prophet, commissioned by 
God to speak for Him (for XeAd\yxKev see 
Heb. i. 1); and if this man is commis- 
sioned He must show proof of His being 
sent from God, and not leave us in 
ignorance of His origin.—Ver. 30. This, 
in the face of the miracle, seems to the 
man a surprising statement: “Ev yap 
tout, “why, herein is that which is 
marvellous”. 1d Savpaordy is the true 
reading. For the use of yap in rejoinders 
see Winer, p. 559, and Klotz, p. 242. It 
seems to imply an entire repudiation of 
what has just been said: “You utter an 
absurdity, for...” The marvel was 
that they should hesitate about the 
origin of one who had such power 


as was manifest in the cure wrought on > 


him.—Ver. 31. This is elaborated in 
ver. 31: otdapev... dxover. They 
themselves had owned it a work of God, 
ver. 24; but God is not persuaded or 
induced to give such power to sinners, 
but only to those who do His will. This 


man therefore, were He a sinner, would — 
have been unable to do anything, not to — 


speak of such a work as has never before 
been done. Watkins expresses it as a 
syllogism. (1) God heareth not sinners 
but only those who worship Him and do 


His will; (2) That God heareth this man — 
is certain, for such a miracle could be — 


performed only by divine power; (3) 
This man, therefore, is not a sinner but is 


from God.—Ver. 32. éx Tov alavos, rather _ 


‘from of old” than “since the world 
began”. Cf. Lk. i. 70, tév am’ aldvos 


4 


wpodntayv, and Acts, iii, 21, xv. 18. To 
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34. “AmexpiOyncav nal efrrov 


atta, “*"Ev dpaptias od éyevvyjOns *Sdos, Kal od SiSdoxers Huds 5” « Pali. 5. 


Kal “é§éBadov adrév éfw. 


t vii. 23. 


35. "Hkougey & “Ingots Stu e&€BaXov u 2 Chron. 


xxix. 16, 


> o, > a AQ 28 > 2A “cc 2 > 
adtov é&m- Kai “edpwv adtdv, elev avTa, X0 muorevets eis TOY Lk. xx.12 


” 
. 


uidv tod Ocod!; 
Kupte, va motedow eis abtdv ;”” 


4 A A A A 
édpaxas adtov, kat %S Nadav peta od, éxeivds éotiv.’ 
J “ec , , ip ‘ , 2A 
pn, ‘‘Muotedw, kupie> 39. Kal TpoTeKUVHTEY AUTH. 


Ch. vi. 37 


36. "AmenptOn éxetvos kai elwe, “Tis ory, vir ga, a4 
37. Ete 8€ attd 6 “Inaois, “ Kal 


38. ‘O Se wiv. 96. 
Kal etmrev 6 


> A , a 

Ingots, “Eis kpipa éyd eis tov Kécpov todtov ANOov, ta ot ph 
Bdérovres Brac, Kal of Bderovres Tupdol yevwvrar.” 40. Kat 
Hougay éx Tay apicaiwy Taira of Svres pet adtod, Kat elroy 


a ~ > 
adtd, “Mi Kal tpets Tuphoi éoper ; : 


Al. Etmev adtots 6 “Incois, 


“Ei tupdol fire, odx av *elxere dpaptiav: viv Sé Néyere, “Ore xxv. 22, 24. 


Béropev: 4 odv dpaptia Spay péver. 


1 Ocov in ALXTA Lat. (vet. vulg.) Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl. Hier.) Memph. Goth. Arm. 
Aeth., but av@pwmov in SAB Theb., adopted by Ti.W.H. 


this there is no reply but abuse and dis- 
missal.—Ver. 34. “Ev Gpapriaus... 
éw. “In sins thou wast. whoily born, 
and dost thou teach us?” They refer 
his blindness to sin, and reproach him 
with his calamity. Sin, they say, was 
branded on the whole man; he was 
manifestly a reprobate. Yet we, the 
pure and godly, are to be taught by 
such a man !—éééBadov airov ga, “they 
cast him out,” not merely from the 
chamber, but from communion. This is 
implied both in ver. 35 and ali that 
Jesus says of the shepherds in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

Ver. 35-X. 21. The good and the 
hireling shepherds.—Ver. 35. “Hxovoev 
... Theaction of the Pharisees threw 
the man on the compassion of Jesus: 
“ He heard that they had cast him out,” 
and He knew the reason; therefore, 
evpav adrov, “when He found him,” as 
He wished and sought to do, His first 
question was: Z¥ . . , Qcod; Perhapsa 
slight emphasis lies in the 2v. “‘ Dost 
thou believe in the Messiah?’’—Ver. 
36. The man’s answer shows that he 
was willing to believe in the Messiah if 
he could identify Him; and having 
already declared Jesus to be a prophet, 
he believed that He could tell him who 
the Messiah was. It may be taken for 
granted that although he had not seen 
Jesus since recovering his sight, he 
knew somehow that he was speaking to 
the person who had healed him; and 
was perhaps almost prepared for the 
great announcement (ver. 37) : Kat édpa- 


kas avrav, “* Thou hast both seen Him,” 
no doubt with a reference to the blessing 
of restored eyesight; Kal... éorwv. 
This direct revelatien, similar to that 
given to the Samaritan woman (iv. 26), 
was elicited by the pitiable condition of 
the man as an outcast from the Jewish 
community, and by the perception that 
the man was ripe for faith. Ver. 38. ‘O 
& ... airg. He promptly uttered his 
belief and “worshipped” Jesus. In this 
Gospel wpooxvvety is used of the worship 
of God: the word is, however, susceptible 
of a somewhat lower degree of adoration 
(Mt. xviii. 26); but it includes the ac- 
knowledgment of supremacy and a com- 
plete submission.—Ver. 39. Summing 
up the spiritual significance of the miracle 
Jesus said: Els npipa ... yévovrar 
“For judgment,” for bringing to light 
and exhibiting in its consequences the 
actual inward state of men; ‘that those 
who see not may see,” that is, that those 
who are conscious of their blindness and 
grieved on account of it may be relieved; 
while those who are content with the 
light they have lose even that. Witha 
kind of sad humour He points out how 
easily felt blindness is removed, but how 
obstinately blind is presumed knowledge. 
The blind man now saw, because he 
knew he was blind and used the means 
Jesus told him to use: the Pharisees 
were stone-blind to the world Jesus 
opened to them, because they thought 
that already they knew much more than 
He did.—Ver. 40. Some of the Pharisees 
overheard His words, and unconsciously 
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2. 6 8€ cicepxopuevos Sd THs OUpas, 


“wouniy €or. Tov mpoBdtwv. 3. ToTw 6 * Gupwpds dvoiyer, kat Ta 
mpdPata tis pwvis adtod dxover, kal Td iia mpdBara cadet *Kar® 
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Eumpoobey aitdv mopeverar- xal Ta mpdBata abtG dKodouOel, Sr 


5. 


*Gdorpiw 8€ oF ph axodovdjowow, 


pejets iii. ara pevgovtar dx adtoi+ Sti obk oi8acr tay GddoTpluw Thy barf.” 


1 T.R. in ATA, but wavra in $caBDLX 1, 33. 


proved their truth by saying with in- 
dignant contempt: pa nal jpets tuddAol 
éopev; To which Jesus, taking them on 
their own ground, replies: Et tudAot 
ire, ov Gy elyete Gpaptiav. If ye were 
ignorant, as this blind man was, aware 
of your darkness and anxious to be rid 
of it, your ignorance would excuse you: 
but now by all your words and actions 
you proclaim that you are satisfied with 
the light you have, therefore you cannot 
receive that fuller light which I bring 
and in which is deliverance from sin, and 
must therefore remain under its bondage. 
Cf. viii. 21. 

CHAPTER X.—Vv. 1-21. The Good 
Shepherd and the hirelings. This para- 
graph is a continuation of the conversa- 
tion which arose out of the healing of 
the blind man. Instead of being intro- 
duced by any fresh note of time, it is 
ushered in by ayiv ayy, which is never 
found in this Gospel at the commence- 
ment of a discourse. The subject also 
is directly connected with the miracle 
and its consequences. Jesus explains 
to the excommunicated man who it is 
that has power to give entrance to the 
true fold or to exclude from it. As 
usual, the terms and tenor of the teach- 
ing are interpreted by the incident which 
gave rise to it.—Ver. 1. “Api... 
Aqorys. The avd%, or sheepfold, into 
which the sheep were gathered for safety 
every night, is described as being very 
similar to folds in some parts of our own 
country; a walled, unroofed enclosure. 
The @vpa, however, is not as with us a 
hurdle or gate, but a solid door heavily 
barred and capable of resisting attack. 
This door is watched by a Ovpwpds 
[door-guard, for root “or” vide Spratt’s 
Thucyd., iii. p. 132], who in the morning 
Opened to the shepherd. He who does 
not appeal to the O@vpwpds but climbs up 
over the wall by some other way (lit. 


from some other direction: édAaxdOev, 
which is used in later Greek for the 
Attic GAAobev) is kAéwrns Kal Anoris, a 
“thief”? who uses fraud and a “robber ” 
who is prepared to use violence. That 
is to say, his method of entrance, being 
illegitimate, declares that he has no right 
to the sheep.—Ver. 2. On the other 
hand, 6 82 eicepydpevos . . . wpoBdtwv, 
“but he that entereth by the door is 
shepherd of the sheep ”. The shepherd is 
known by his using the legitimate mode of 
entrance. What that is, He does not 
here explicitly state. The shepherd is 
further recognised by his treatment of 
the sheep, ra t81a wpdéBara adel [better 
dovet] kar’ dvopa, “his own sheep he 
calls by name”. {ta perhaps as dis- 
tinguished from others in the same fold; 
perhaps merely a strong possessive. As 
we have names for horses, dogs, cows, 


so the Eastern shepherds for their sheep. — 


(“Many of the sheep have particular 
names,’ Van Lennep, Bible Lands, i. 
189. 
name sheep, and Wetstein quotes from 


It was also a Greek custom to 


Longus, 6 8@ Addyis éxddeoé tivas aitav © 


dvopacrl.|—Srav . . . abrov. When he 
has put all his own out of the fold, they 
follow him, because they know his voice: 
the shepherd walking in front as is still 
the custom in the East. This method can- 
not be adopted by strangers “ because the 
sheep know not the voice o: strangers ”. 
“There is a story of a Scotch traveller 
who changed clothes with a Jerusalem 
shepherd and tried to lead the sheep ; 
but the sheep followed the shepherd’s 
voice and not his clothes.” Plummer. 
So that the shepherd’s claim is justified 
not only by his method oi entrance but 
by his knowledge of the names of the 
individual sheep and by their knowledge 
of him and confidence in him. The 
different methods are illustrated in 
Andrewes and Laud, the former saying 
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XXvii. 17, 


Q. eye eipt H OUpa- 8 eyod edv tis eicAAOy, cwOjoetar, Kalk Acts x. ny 


cigehedoetar Kal éfedevoeTat, Kai vou edpyoe. 


obK épxerar ef ph iva Kddpy Kat *OUon Kal dwoddoyn: éyd FNOov 


“Our guiding must be mild and gentle, 
else it is not duxisti, but traxisti, draw- 
ing and driving and no leading’’; the 
latter, of whom it was said that he 
“would never convince an opponent if 
he could suppress him”. See Ottley’s 
Andrewes, 159.—Ver.6. The application 
of the parable was sufficiently obvious ; 
but tavrnvy .. . avrois. tmapoiurla 
[wapd, olpos, out of the way or wayside] 
seems more properly to denote “a 
proverb”’; and the Book of Proverbs 
is named in the Sept. af mwapoislar or 
mapowntat Zakwpavros; and Aristotle, 
Rhetor., 3, 11, defines mapousfar as 
Petadopal am’ eiSous em’ elSos. But 
mWapoiia and mapafody came to be 
convertible terms, both meaning a longer 
or shorter utterance whose meaning did 
not lie on the surface or proverbial 
sayings: the former term is never found 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the latter never 
found in John. [Further see Hatch, 
Essays in Bibl. Greek, p. 64; and 
Abbot’s Essays, p. 82.] This parable 
the Pharisees did not understand. They 
might have understood it, for the terms 
used were familiar O.T. terms ; see Ezek. 
xxxiv., Ps. Ixxx. But as it had been 
spoken for their instruction as well as 
for the encouragement of the man whom 
they had cast out of the fold, (ver. 7) 
elev ovv waAuy, Jesus therefore began 
afresh and explained it to them.—éyo 
cipe 4 Ovpa trav wpdBarwv. I, and no 
other, am the door of the sheep. [C/f,. 
the Persian reformer who proclaimed 
himself the “Bab,” the gate of life.] 
Through me alone can the sheep find 
access to the fold. Primarily uttered 
for the excommunicated man, these 
words conveyed the assurance that 
instead of being outcast by his attach- 
ment to Jesus he had gained admittance 
to the fellowship of God and all good 
men. Not the Pharisees but Jesus could 
admit to or reject from the fold of God. 
—Ver. 8. In contrast to Jesus, wdvres 
. +. Agerat, “all who came before 


xi. 
KVaaguak 


10. 6 Kdénrns 
Mac. vii. 
Ig. 


me,” 7.¢., all who came before me, 
claiming to be what I am and to give to 
the sheep what I give. The prophets 
pointed forward to Him and did not 
atrogate to themselves His functions, 
Only those could be called “ thieves and 
robbers” who had come before the 
Shepherd came, as if in the night and 
without His authority. It must have 
been evident that the hierarchical party 
was meant. [The inexactness of con- 
trasting the ‘door’ rather than the 
Shepherd with the ‘‘thieves and robbers ”” 
who came before Jesus, only emphasises 
the fact that the reality was more pro- 
minent than the figure in the mind of 
the speaker.] Those, however, who had 
tried to assume the functions of the 
Shepherd had failed; because ovx« 
HKxovoav aitav Ta mpdBara, the people 
of God had not listened to them. They 
no doubt assumed authority over the 
people of God and compelled obedience, 
but the true children of God did not 
find in their voice that which attracted 
and led them to pasture. — Ver. 9 
éyé ... evpjoe. With emphasis He 
reiterates: ‘‘I am the door: through 
me, and none else, if a man enter he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture”. Meyer and others 
supply ‘any shepherd” as the nomina- 
tive to eloéAOy, which may agree better 
with the form of the parabolic saying, 
but not so well with the substance. 
Jesus is the Door of the sheep, not of 
the shepherd; and the blessings pro- 
mised, cwOijoerat, Ke T. A., are proper 
to the sheep, These blessings are three: 
deliverance from peril, liberty, and 
sustenance. For the phraseology see 
the remarkable passage Num. xxvii. 15- 
21, which Holtzmann misapplies, neglect- 
ing the twenty-first verse. To “go out 
and in” is the common O.T. expression 
to denote the free activity of daily life, 
Jer. xxxvii. 4, Ps. cxxi. 8, Deut. xxviii. 
6.—Ver. 10. The tenth verse intro- 
duces a new contrast, between the good 
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1 The verse closes at oxopmife, the following six words being deleted in &BDL 
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shepherd and the thieves and hirelings. 
—é wdérmys . .. Grokéog. The thief 
has but one reason for his coming to 
the fold: he comes to steal and kill and 
destroy; to aggrandise himself at the 
expense of the sheep. Ovo has pro- 
bably the simple meaning of “kill,” as 
in Acts x. 13, Mt. xxii. 4; cf. Deut. 
xxii. 1. With quite other intent has 
Christ come: éy® #AOov .. . éxworv, 
that instead of being killed and perish- 
ing the sheep “may have life and may 
have abundance”. This may mean 
abundance of life, but more probably 
abundance of all that sustains life. 
mepitrov exe in Xen., Anab., vii. 6, 31, 
means ‘to have a surplus”. ‘ The 
repetition of éxwow gives the second 
point a more independent position than 
it would have had if nat alone had 
been used. Cf. ver. 18; Xen., Anab,, i. 
IO, 3, Kal ravtTHy €owoav Kal GAXa.. . 
€owoay,”’ Meyer. Cf. Ps. xxiii, 1.— 
Vv. 11-18. In these verses Jesus desig- 
nates Himself “the Good Shepherd” 
and emphasises two features by which a 
good shepherd can be known: G his 
giving his life for the sheep, and (2) the 
reciprocal knowledge of the sheep and 
the shepherd. These two features are 
both introduced by the statement (ver. 
11) éyd eipe 6 wourtv 6 Kadds, “the 
good shepherd”; ‘ good” probably in 
the sense in which we speak of a 
“good’’ painter or a “‘good”’ architect ; 
one who excels at his business. The 
definite article claims this as a descrip- 
tion applicable to Himself alone. Cf. 
Ps. xxui., Is. xlo ix, “Ezek. mxxivi; ete. 
For other descriptions of the ideal 
shepherd, see Plato’s Repub., p. 345, 
and the remarkable passage in the 
Politicus, 271-275, and Columella (in 
Wetstein), ‘Magister autem _ pecoris 
acer, durus, strenuus, laboris patientissi- 
mus, alacer atque audax esse debet; et 
qui per rupes, per solitudines atque 
vepres facile vadat ’.—é wowpny 6 kahds, 


the good shepherd, whoever he is, thy 
wuxynv ... mpoBatwv, “lays down his 
life for the sheep”. TiOévar THY ux 
is not a classical phrase, but in Hip- 
pocrates occurs a similar expression, 
Maxdwv yé ror wuynv Katelero év TH 
Tpwadt, Kypke. Ponere spiritum occurs 
in Latin. Of the meaning there is no 
doubt. Cf. xiii. 37.—trép tév mpoBatwv, 
“for the good of the sheep,” that is, 
when the welfare of the sheep demands 
the sacrifice of life, that is freely made. 
Here it is evident Jesus describes ‘‘ the 
good shepherd” as revealed in Himself. 
—Ver. 12. 6 pioOwrds 8é [82 is omitted 
by recent editors]... ampdéBara. In 
contrast to the good shepherd stands 
now not the robber but a man in some 
respects better, a hireling or hired hand 
(Mark i. 20), not a shepherd whose 
instincts would prompt him to defend 
the sheep, and not the owner to whom 
the sheep belong. So long as there is 
no danger he does his duty by the sheep 
for the sake of his wages, but when he 
sees the wolf coming he abandons the 
sheep and flees. ‘‘ The wolf” includes 
all that threatens the sheep. In Xen., 
Mem., ti. 7, 14, the dog says to the sheep : 
éyO ydp eipt 6 Kal ipas aitas cdfov, 
Gore prte tm’ avOpamwv KxddrrecOat, 
pers two AvKwv apwdlecbar.—Kai 6 
wvKos .. . okopmifer, ‘and the wolf 
carries them off and scatters them’’; 
cf. Mt. ix. 36; a general description care- 
less of detail. Bengel says ‘‘ lacerat quas 
potest, ceteras dispergit ’.—Ver. 13. 6 8é 
proOwrdos devyet, not, as in ver. 12, 6 
pio. Se, ‘ because the antithesis of the 
hireling was there first brought forward 
and greater emphasis was secured by that 
position”. Meyer. Klotz, p. 378, says 
that 8é is placed after more words than 
one “ubi quae praeposita particulae 
verba sunt aut aptius inter se conjuncta 
sunt aut ita comparata, ut summum 
pondus in ea sententia obtineant”. He 
flees Stt pucbwrds éort, his nature is 
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14. éyé eipr & moimhy & nadds> nal ywoone 


TA end, Kat ywooxonar dws tav éndy,! 15. Kabds ywdone pe & 
Tathp, Kayo ywdoxw tiv matépa> Kal thy uxyv pou TiOnpe imap 


tOv wpoBdTwr. 


16. kai ddda mpéBata éxw, & odk eorw ex Tis 


adAijs tans: Kdkeivd pe Sei Sayayeiv, Kal Tis puviis pou dxovo-q Is. Ix. 9. 


ougt Kat yevfjoetar pia woiywn, els mowpypy. 


Tarp pe dyad, ore eyo riOyye Thy oxy pou, iva médw AdBwo 


17. 8a TodTO Sr Ezek. 
XXXVii. 24. 


1 T.R. is authenticated by AXTA 33, syr., etc. ; the active ywwwoxovoww pe TOA ena 


is the reading of SSBL, it. vulg. “cognoscunt me meae”, 
balanced sentence, though the sense is the same. 


betrayed by his conduct. He does not 
care for the sheep but for himself. He 
took the position of guardian of the 
sheep for his own sake, not for theirs; 
and the presence of the wolf brings out 
_ that it is himself, not the sheep, he cares 
for.—Ver. 14. The second mark of the 
good shepherd is introduced by a repeti- 
tion of the announcement: éy®... 
kadds. And this second mark is not 
stated in general terms applicable to all 
good shepherds, but directly of Him- 
self: éy@ cipt .. . kal ywweoKw Ta ena, 
Kal yiwookopat t1d tov éuav. There 
is a mutually reciprocal knowledge 
between Jesus and His sheep. And the 
existence of this knowledge is the proof 
that Heis the Shepherd. The shepherd’s 
claim is authenticated by his knowledge 
of the marks and ways of the sheep, and 
by its knowledge of him as shown in its 
coming to his voice and submission to 
his hand. Augustine says: “‘ They some- 
‘times do not know themselves, but the 
shepherd knows them ”.—Ver. 15. This 
reciprocal knowledge is so sure and pro- 
found that it can only be compared to 
the mutual knowledge of the Father and 
the Son: xa@as ... warépa. He then 
applies to Himself what had been stated 
in general of all good shepherds in ver. 
Iz; and ver. 16 might suitably have 
begun with the words “And my life I 
lay down for the sheep”. This state- 
ment is, however, prompted by His 
reference to His knowledge of the 
Father. He knows it is the Father's 
will that He should lay down His life. 
See vv. 17 and 18.—Ver. 16. But the 
mention of His death suggests to Him 
the wide extent of its consequences. 
HAX\a wpéBara exw, “other sheep I 
have”; not that they are already 
believers in Him, but “His” by the 
Father’s design and gift. Cf. xvii. 7 
and Acts xviii. 10. They are only 
negatively described ; & ob« €or éx Tis 


This gives a better 


avAjs Tavrys; “this fold” is evidently 
that which contained the Jews who 
already had received Him as their 
Shepherd; and the other sheep which 
are not “ of” (é«, as frequently in John, 
“belonging to’”’; not as Meyer renders) 
this fold are the Gentiles.—xKakeiva .. . 
awounyv ‘those also I must bring and 
they shall listen to my voice, and they 
shall so amalgamate with the Jewish 
disciples that there shall be one flock, 
one shepherd”. The listening to Christ’s 
voice brings the sheep to Him, and this 
being what constitutes the flock, the 
flock must be one as He is one. But 
nothing is said of unity of organisation. 
There may be various folds, though one 
flock.—pta amotpvyn, els mousyv, the 
alliteration cannot be quite reproduced 
in English. For the emphasis gained by 
omitting «at cf. Eurip., Orestes, 1244, 
tpiaaois pldotg yap els ayov, Sky pla. 
The A.V. wrongly translated ‘one fold,” 
following the Vulgate, which renders 
both avAq and trofpyy by “ ovile” [‘ qua 
voce non grex ipse sed ovium stabulum 
declaratur; quod unum vix unquam fuit, 
et non modo falso, sed etiam stulte im- 
pudenter Romae collocatur”. Beza). 
This is corrected in R.V. The old Latin 
versions had ‘‘unus grex”; see Words- 
worth’s and White’s Vulg.—Ver. 17. At 
this point the exposition of the functions 
of the good shepherd terminates; but as 
a note or appendix Jesus adds 814 rotTo, 
“on this account,” 7.¢., because I lay 
down my life for the sheep (ver. 15 and 
following clause) does my Father love 
me. The expressed éye serves to bring 
out the spontaneity of the surrender, 
And this free sacrifice or death is justified 
by the object, tva médw AdBw adv. He 
dies, not to remain in death and so leave 
the sheep defenceless, but to live again, 
to resume life in pursuance of the object 
for which He had given it. The freedom 
of the sacrifice is proved by His taking 
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sv.19.  adrhy. 18. od8els atper adrhy dm” éuod, GAN’ eyo riOnpe adthy © da 
Num. xvi. 3 ‘ it a 2 ; p a éh 
29 épautod. ‘*éfouciay exw Oetvar abt, nai éfougiay exw mdhw 


ti. 12. * mS ” 
Wisd.xvi. KaBetv adtiy. tadtyy Thy évTohty EkaBoy mapa Tod matpds pou. 
I 


vizi6. 19." Exlopa ody wédw éyévero év Tots “lovdaiorg Sd Tods Adyous 
Vv vii. 20; = 
vii. 48 Todrous. 20. Zdeyov B€ woddot ef adrav, “* Aatpdvov exer Kal 
Wisd.v.4. i 2 
wien “patverars tt abtod dkoverte ; ” a1. “ANKou EXeyov, “Taira ta 


21. Acts 
xxvi. 2g. PHpaTa obK ort * SaoveLouevou - 
isd. 


py Saipdvioy Sdvarar tuphav 


xiv. 28, SpCadpods dvotyer ;”’ 
paces 22. ETENETO 8¢! ra éyxatna év tots ‘lepocohtpots, Kat xetpov 
zLk xxi. 4" 23. kal wepredret 6 "Ingots év 7H lepa ev TH ¥ oToG Tod Lodo- 
See pavtos. 24. *exUkNwoay odv adrdv ot “loudaior, Kai édeyov aidTd, 
aMt xvii, «*"Eus mére Thy Wuxhy fav Paipes; ef od ef & Xprotds, etme 


vi. Io, 
only in N.T. b Ezek. xxiv. 25. 

1 rove is read instead of Se by W.H. on the authority of BL 33 and some versions. 
This reading would connect this paragraph with the foregoing, and the interval of 
two months between the Feast of Tabernacles and Dedication would be placed 
between chs. viii. and ix. It has been suggested that ra eyxatyta may here mean 
the Dedication of Solomon’s Temple, which coincided with the Feast of Tabernacles. 
This is not likely. The reading of T.R. is strongly authenticated, being found in 


SAD and most other uncials, vulg. goth. 


His life again. He was not compelled 
to die.—Ver. 18. otSels .. . ésavrod. 
He did not succumb to the machinations 
of His foes. To the last He was free to 
choose another exit from life; Mt. xxvi. 
53. He gave His life freely, perceiving 
that this was the Father’s will: éovciav 
... pov; Others have only power to 
choose the time or method of their death, 
and not always that: Jesus had power 
absolutely to lay down His life or to 
retain it. Others have no power at all 
to resume their life after they had laid 
it down. He has. This freedom, as 
Weiss remarks, does not clash with the 
instrumentality of the Jews in taking 
His life, nor with the power of God in 
raising Him again.—ravrny rhv évrodiv. 
“This commandment” thus to dispose 
of His life and to resume it He has 
received from the Father. In this as in 
all else He is fulfilling the will and pur- 
pose of God. 

Vv. 19-21. The result of this discourse 
briefly described.—Ver. 19. As usual, 
diverse judgments were elicited, and 
once more a division of opinion appeared, 
Zxlopa otv madi éyévero... Many 
thought Him possessed and mad, as in 
Mk. iii, 21; cf. ob patvopar of Paul, 
Acts xxvi. 24. Others took the more 
sensible view. These words they had 
heard were not the wild exclamations 
and ravings they usually heard from 


syr., etc. 


demoniacs ; and His acts, such as open- 
ing the blind man’s eyes, were not 
within the compass of a demon. 

Vv. 22-39. Sayings of F$esus at the 
Feast of Dedication.—Ver. 22. ‘Eyévero 
Se ra éyxaivia, The éyxatvia (Ezra vi. 
16) was the annual celebration of the re- 
consecration of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabaeus after its defilement by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (r Macc. i. 20-60, 
iv. 36-57).—v ‘lepoowAvpors. The feast 
might be celebrated elsewhere, and the 
place may be specified because Jesus 
had been absent from Jerusalem and 
now returned.—yetpov Fv, not “it was 
stormy weather” (Plummer) but “it 
was winter”; inserted for the sake of 
Gentile readers and to explain why 
Jesus was teaching under cover. The 
feast was held in December, the 25th, 
Chisleu. See Edersheim, Life of F¥esus, ii. 
226.—kxal mepiewaret . . . Lohopavros 
[better LoAopa@vos].—Ver. 23. For the 
sake of shelter Jesus was walking with 
His disciples [aeptewdre] in Solomon’s 
Porch, a cloister on the east side of 
the Temple area (Joseph., Antiq., xx. 
9, 7) apparently reared on some remain- 
ing portions of Solomon’s building.— 
Ver. 24. Here the Jews éxvxdAwoav 
aitdv, “ringed Him round,” preventing 
His escape and with hostile purpose ; 
cf. Plutarch’s Them., xii. 3. Their atti- 
tude corresponded to the peremptory 
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25. ‘Awexpi0n adrots 5 “Incods, “Etwov piv, c xi. 14 
Sage ie - ~ ~ xvi. 25. 
Ta €pya & éyd tod év 1 dvdpare Tod watpds 


fou, Tata paptupet wept éuod- 26. aAN Sets od motedete~ of 


ydp éote éx tv wpoBdtwy tav épdv, adds etrov Spiv. 


27. Td 


mpdBata Td end tis dwvis pou dxover, Kayo ywdokw adtd- Kar 
GxohouBotct por, 28. Kayo Lwhv aidvoy Si8wpe adtois: Kal od ph 


ld A lol 
Gméhovtat eis Tov aldva, Kat obx Tdprdce. tis adta éx THS XEtpss d Ps. vii. 2, 


pou. 


29. 6 watynp pou bs Sédwxé por, peiLwv! mdvrwv éoti> Kal 
obdeis Sivarar dpmdfew éx Tis xeipds TOO TaTpds pou. 


2 Sam. 
Xxili. 21. 
Jo. vi. 1% 


30. éya 


_ | Instead of og and petLov of T.R. o and petfov are read by Tr.Ti.W.H. follow- 
ing [for 0] $¥BL and [for peiLov] AB and versions. This reading seems exegeticall 


impossible. See Weiss. 


It gives a sense irrelevant to the passage. 
my Father has given me is greater than all.” 


: “That whic 
Very possibly pewLov was originally 


read, cp. Mt. xii. 6, and og may have been changed into o through a misunderstand- 


ing of perfor. 


character of their demand: “Ews wére 
THY Wuxiv hay aipes; Beza renders 
aipets by ‘“suspendis, i.e, anxiam et 
suspensam tenes?”? For which Elsner 
blames him and prefers “why do you 
kill us with delay?” But aipw occurs 
not infrequently in the sense of “ dis- 
turb”. Soph., Oed. Tyr., 914, atper 
Oup.dv Oidsimous, Oedipus excites his soul ; 
Eurip., Hecuba, 69, th wor atpopar 
Evvuxos ovtw Seipacr; cf. Virgil, Aeneid, 
iv. g, ‘‘quae me suspensam insomnia 
terrent?’’ ‘Why do you keep us in 
suspense?” is a legitimate translation. 
“Tf Thou art the Christ tell us plainly,” 
—tappyoig, in so many words, devoid 
of all ambiguity; cf. xvi. 29. This 
request has a show of reasonableness 
and honesty, as if they only needed to 
hear from Himself that He was the 
Christ. But it is never honest to ask 
for further explanation after enough has 
been given. Nothing more surely evinces 
unwillingness to believe. Besides, there 
was always the difficulty that, if He 
categorically said He was the Christ, 
they would understand Him to mean 
the Christ of their expectation.—Ver. 25. 
Therefore He replies: ‘‘I told you and 
ye believe not. The works which I do 
in my Father’s name, these witness con- 
cerning me.” These works tell you what 
I am. They are works done in my 
Father’s name, that is, wholly as His 
representative. These show what kind 
ot Christ He sends you and that I am 
He.—Ver. 26. ‘‘ But you on your part 
do not believe’? —the reason being 
that you are not of the number o1 my 
sheep. Had you been of my sheep you 
must have believed; because my sheep 


have these two characteristics, (ver. 27) 
they hear my voice and they follow me: 
(ver. 28) and these characteristics meet 
a twofold response in me, ‘I know them” 
and “I give them life eternal”. Kayo 
in each case emphatically exhibits the 
response of Christ to believers. They 
acknowiedge Him by hearing His voice; 
He acknowledges them, “‘ knows them”. 
Cf. ver. 14. ‘They follow Him, and He 
leads them into life eternal. ‘ Sequela 
et vita arcte connectuntur,” Bengel. 
This mention of the gift of life leads 
Him to enlarge on its perpetuity and its 
security.—od ph adwddwvtTar eis Tov 
aiova, “they shall never perish ” (cf. 
ver. 10), but shall enjoy the abundant 
life I am come to bestow.—kal ov 
Gpmdge Tis atta éx ris xeipds pov, 
“and no one shall carry them off (ver. 
12) out of my hand” or keeping. 
Throughout He uses the phraseology 
of the “Shepherd” parable.—Ver. 29. 
These strong assertions He bases, as 
always, on the Father’s will and power. 
6 waryp pov... éopev. ‘* My Father 
who has given me these sheep is greater 
than all: and therefore no one can snatch 
them out of my Father’s hand. But 
this is equivalent to my saying no one 
can snatch them out of my hand, for I 
and the Father are one.”—éyo kal 6 
Narnp év éopev. Cf. xvii. 21, 22, 23, 
iva wdvres @v Gov. Bengel says: 
“ Unum, non solum voluntatis consensu, 
sed unitate potentiae, adeoque naturae. 
Nam omnipotentia est attributum 
naturale; et sermo est de unitate 
Patris et Filii, In his verbis Jesu plus 
viderunt caeci Judaei, quam hodie vident 
Antitrinitarii.” But Calvin is right when 
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dypias, Kal Stu ad GvOpwros Sy 


xX. ‘ 


32. darexpiOn adtois 6 “Inaoids, 


“Flohhd S kaha epya Serta Spiv ex Tod warpds pour Sd otov 


33. “AmexplOnoay ait@ ot “lovdator 


héyovres, “™Mepl Kahod Epyou od AcOdLouery ce, GANA ™ zrepi BAac- | 


a ” 
‘roveig ceauTov Gedy. 
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Jonahi.t. Amrekpi0n adtois 6 “Ingots, “Odx eo J yeypappévov év TO vopw 


1 Mt. v. 19. 
m Wisd. 
xlix. 7. 
Ch. xvii. 
Np 36. Sv 6 warhp 
he denies that the words carry this 
sense; ‘‘ Abusi sunt hoc loco veteres ut 
probarent Christum esse Patri époovctov. 
Neque enim Christus de unitate sub- 
stantiae disputat, sed de consensu quem 
cum Patre habet: quicquid scilicet 
geritur a Christo Patris virtute confirma- 
tum iri.”” An ambassador whose demands 
were contested might quite naturally say : 
“Tand my sovereign are one’’; not mean- 
ing thereby to claim royal dignity, but 
only to assert that what he did his 
sovereign did, that his signature carried 
his sovereign’s guarantee, and that his 
pledges would be fulfilled by all the 
resources of his sovereign. So here, as 
God’s representative, Jesus introduces 
the Father’s power as the final guarantee, 
and claims that in this respect He and 
the Father are one. Whether this does 
not involve metaphysical unity is another 
question. Cf. Tertullian, adv. Praxeam, 
22; Hippolytus, c. Noetum, 7, 8vo 
apdawna. ederkev, Sivapiv S¢ plav.—Ver. 
31. "EBdoracav otv...airdv. In 
chap. viii. 59, ipav Al@ous, so now once 
more, maAuv, they lifted stones to stone 
Him.—Ver. 32. Jesus anticipating them 
says: MoAAa . . . pe; “ Many excellent 
works [‘ praeclara opera,’ Meyer] have I 
shown you from my Father; for what 
work among these do ye stone me?” 
Which of them deserves stoning ? (Holtz- 
mann). As it could only be a work 
differing in character from the Kaha 
épya which deserved stoning, wotov is 
used, although in later Greek its dis- 
tinctive meaning was vanishing. Wet- 
stein quotes from Dionys. Halicar., viii. 
29, an apposite passage in which Corio- 
lanus says: ot pe dvrt qwodddv kal 
Kahdv Epyav, é’ ols Ty.dobat mpoojKev 
. aloxpas é&rjAacav é« THs warpidos. 
—Ver. 33. The irony is as much in the 
situation as in the words. The answer 
is honest enough, blind as it is: Mept 
+s» Ocdv. ‘For a praiseworthy work 


A , > 
ipav, ‘Ey® elma, Oeot éore ; 


obs & Nébyos Tod Oeod * eyéveto, Kat ob Stvarar 'AuOAvaL  ypapy 
™Hylace kal dméorerhey eis Tov Kéopor, Spets Aéyere, 


we do not stone Thee, but for blasphemy, 
and because Thou being a man makest 
Thyself God.” For wept in this sense 
cf. Acts xxvi. 7. The wat St: does not 
introduce a second charge, but more 
specifically defines the blasphemy. On 
the question whether it was blasphemy — 
to claim to be the Christ see Deut. xviii. 
20, Lev. xxiv. 10-17, and Treffry’s’ 
Eternal Sonship. It was blasphemy for — 
a man to claim to be God. And it is — 
noteworthy that Jesus never manifests — 
indignation when charged with making 
Himself God; yet were He a mere man — 
no one could view this sin with stronger 
abhorrence.—Ver. 34. On this occasion 
He merely shows that even a man could 
without blasphemy call himself ‘‘ Son of 
God”; because their own judges had — 
been called ‘‘ gods ”.—Owx éxre yeypap- 
pévov év TH vépw tpav, “Is it not 
written in your law, I said ‘ye are 
Gods’?” In Ps. Ixxxii. the judges | 


7 
35. Ei ékeivous ele Oeods, mpos 


Israel are rebuked for abusing their 

office; and God is represented as say- 

ing: “I said, Ye are gods, and all of | 
you are children of the Most High”. 

“The law” is here used of the whole - 
O.T. as in xii. 34, xv. 25, Rom. iii. 19, © 
1 Cor. xiv. 21.—Et éxelvous . . . “If ) 
it [that 6 vépos is the nominative to 
elwe is proved by the two following 
clauses, although at first sight it might 
be more natural to suppose the nearer 
and more emphatic éyé supplied the 
nominative] called them gods, to who 
the word of God came,” that is, wh 
were thus addressed by God at theiz 
consecration to their office and by this 
word lifted up to a new dignity—* an 
that they were so called is certai 
because Scripture cannot be denied or 
put aside—then do you, shutting your 

eyes to your own Scriptures, declar 
Him whom the Father consecrated and 
sent into the world to be a blasphemer 
because He said, I am God’s Son?” 
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39. Efnrouv odv wdaduwy abtov 
*midoore Kal °€&qOev ek Tis xeEtpds adTar. 
40. KAI daqdOe wédw mépay tod “lopSdvou, eis tov Témoy Srrou 


0 vii. 30. 

o “escaped” 
vide 
Thayer, 
223. 


41. kat 
iii. 23. 


kal épewev éket. 


aoNdot FAGov mpds adrdv, Kal Edeyov, ““Ore “lwdvyns pev onpetoy q xii. 16; 


énoingey ovdéy- wévta Sé Soa elev 


iv.” 


"lodvyns mept todTou, d&dnOA 


xix. 39. 


42. Kat értotevoay woot éxet eis adtdv. 


1 For muotevonte BLX, cursives and versions read ytwooknte, “that ye may 
attain to knowledge and permanently know”. The T.R. is read in SRA. 


The a fortiori element in the argument 
lies in this, that the judges were made 
* gods” by the coming to them of God’s 
commission, which found them engaged 
otherwise and itself raised them to their 
new rank, whereas Jesus was set apart 
by the Father and sent into the world 
for the sole object of representing the 
Father. If the former might be legiti- 
mately called ‘ gods,” the latter may 
well claim to be God’s Son. The idea 
of the purpose for which Christ was 
sent into the world is indicated in the 
emphatic use of 6 watzp; and this is 
still further accentuated in ver. 37-—Vv. 
37,38. eLov Tom... muorevoate. “If 
I do not the works of my Father, do 
not believe me: but if I do them, even 
though you do not believe me, believe 
the works.” That is, if you do not 
credit my statements, accept the testi- 
mony of the deedsI do. And this, not to 

ive me the glory but ‘that ye may know 
and believe [cf. vi. 69] that the Father 
is in me, and | in the Father” [for atr@ 
read 7 warp{].—Ver. 39. “Efyjrouv . 
aitay. His words so far convinced them 
that they dropped the stones, but they 
sought to arrest Him. The araduv refers 
to vii. 30, 44. But He escaped out of 
their hand, and departed again beyond 
Jordan to the place where John at first 
was baptising, i.e, Bethany. Cf. i. 28, 
also iv. 1. Holtzmann considers that 
the mporov is intended to differentiate 
the earlier from the later ministry of the 
Baptist. It might rather seem to point 
to the beginning of the ministry of 
Jesus, especially as following aradiv.— 
Kal gpewev éxei, “and He remained 
there” until xi. 7, that is, for a little 
-more than three months.—Ver. 41. 
There He was still busy; for arodXol 


4ASov mpds: adrév, “ many came to Him 
and said,” that is, giving this as their 
reason for coming, that ‘‘although John 
himself had done no miracle, all he had 
said of Jesus was found to be true”. 
The reference to John is evidently 
suggested by the locality, and probably 
means that the “‘many’’ alluded to as 
coming to Jesus belonged to the district 
and had been impressed by John. The 
correspondence between what they had 
heard from the Baptist and what they 
saw in Jesus, as well as the intrinsic 
vevidence of the works He did, engendered 
belief in Him (ver. 42) Kal ériorevoav 
aro\Aot éxei eis adrdv. 

CHAPTER XI,—Vv. 1-16. Lazarus’ 
death recalls Fesus to fudaea.—Ver. i. 
"Hy 8¢ Tis dodevay. “Now a certain 
man was ill;”’ 8¢ connects this narrative 
with the preceding, and introduces the 
cause of our Lord’s leaving His retire- 
ment in Peraea. ‘‘ Lazarus,” the Greek 
form of Eleazar = God is my Help (cf. 
Lk. xvi. 20), “‘of Bethany”. aé is 
commonly used to designate residence 
or birthplace, see i. 45, Heb. xiii. 24, 
etc.; éx is used similarly, see Acts XXili. 
34. Bethany lay on the south-east slope 
of Olivet, nearly two miles from Jeru- 
salem, ver. 18; it is now named El- 
*Aziriyeh, after Lazarus; ‘from the 
village of Mary and Martha her sister,” 
a description of Bethany added not so 
much to distinguish it from the Bethany 
of i. 28 (cf. x. 40) as to connect it with 
persons already named in the evangelic 
tradition, Lk. x. 38.—Ver. 2. In order 
further to identify Lazarus it is added: 
“ Now it was (that) Mary who anointed 
the Lord with ointment and wiped His 
feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus 
wasill’, This act of Mary’s has not yet 
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XI. 1. “Hy 8 Tis doOevav *AdLapos dard ByOavias, én Tis Kops 
Maplas kat MdpOas tis d3ehpijs adrijs. 


x1 


2. Fv 8é Mapta? >4 adel- 


c Lk. vii. 38. paca tov Kiproy pupw, Kat ° éxpdfaca rods méSas adtod tals Opigiv | 


Ch. xiii. 
5. Wisd. 
xii, 11. 


div. 35. Cp. 4. ” 5 e 6 
vee? 4. "Axotoas S€ 


XX, I. 
a < @cod Bi adtijs.” 
ph a aSeAbiyv adtis Kat tov AdLapov. 
Mt aavi, Tore pev epewev év & hv téTw So Hpeépas. 


n With im-Aéyer Tois palntais, “*"Aywpev eis Thy “lovSatay mddu.” 
A€youcw ait of padytal, ““PaBBi, "viv éLjrouy ce NOdoa ot 


perf, here 
only. 


aitis, fs 6 aBedpds AdLapos ‘o0éver. 
Segal mpds adrav héyoucar, “Kupre, Te by gideis doGevei.” | 
"Inoods etmev, “Ath 4 GoOdvera odn Eats * wpds 


3. .améorehay ody ai 


Odvarov, GX’ imép tis Sdéqs Tod Ocod, *tva Sofach] 4 ulds Tou. 
5. "Hydra 8€ & “Ingods Thy Mdpfav kal thy 


6. &s odv iKoucev Sti * dcGevel, 
7. "Emevta peta TodTO 


8. 


1 Recent editors read Maptap instead of Mapa, but, as Meyer remarks, the 
genitive presupposes the form Mapta, and while in some versions Mapvap is well 
supported, in others it is poorly authenticated. Generally T.R. is supported by 


SAD, Mapiap by BC. 


been narrated by John (see xii. 3), but it 
was this which distinguished her at the 
time John was writing ; cf. Mt. xxvi. 13.— 
Ver. 3. The sisters were so intimate with 
Jesus that they naturally turn to Him in 
their anxiety, and send Him a notice of 
the illness, which is only a slightly veiled 
request that He would come to their 
relief: ‘* Lord, behold, he whom Thou 
lovest is ill”. ‘‘ Sufficit ut noveris. Non 
enim amas et deseris.” Augustine.—Ver. 
4. 'Axovoas 82 6 ’Incots elwev. ‘And 
Jesus when He heard said,” z.¢., to His 
disciples. It was not the reply sent to 
the sisters. ‘This illness is not to 
death,” mpds O@dvarov, death is not the 
end towards which it is making. But 
that Jesus knew that death had already 
taken place (ver. 6 and ver. 17) or was 
imminent is evident from the following 
clause, but He knew what He would do 
(vi. 6) and that death was not to be the 
final result of this illness. The illness 
and death were twép rijs S6éys Tod Oco, 
for the sake of glorifying God (cf. ix. 3), 
“ sloriae divinae illustrandae causa,” 
Winer, p. 479. This is further explained 
in the clause “ that the Son of God may 
be glorified by means of it,” i.¢, by 
means of this illness; cf. xiii. 31, “In 
two ways; because the miracle (1) would 
lead many to believe that He was the 
Messiah; (2) would bring about His 
death. AofdfeoOar is a frequent expres- 
sion of this Gospel for Christ’s death re- 
garded as the mode of His return to glory 
(vii. 39, xii. 16, xiii. 31), and this glorifica- 
tion of the Son involves the glory of the 


Father (v. 23, x. 30-38).’’? Plummer, 
Bengel.—Ver. 5. “Hyama 8 6 ‘Ingots 
. .. It is quite true that ptAety denotes 
the more passionate love, and ayawav 
the more reasoning; but it is doubtful 
whether this distinction is observed in 
this Gospel. Passages proving the dis- 
tinction are given by Wetstein.—Ver. 6. 
Jesus loved the family, és otv qxovcev 

. tTéTe pev euewevn. We expect 
another consequence: ‘“ Jesus loved 
them, therefore He immediately went 
to Bethany”. But the consequence in- 
dicated in otv is found in Aéyeu, ver. 7, 
and the whole sentence should read: 
‘* When, therefore, He had heard that 
he was ill, for the present indeed [rére 
pev = tum quidem), He remained for 
two days where He was; then after this’ 
He says to His disciples, Let us go into 
Judaea again”. The pév after rére sug- 
gests a Sé after éweira and unites the 
two clauses. For the dropping of 8€ 
after éweura or its absorption see Winer, 
720; and for the pleonastic éweira pera 
tovro and for &ywpev in the sense “ let 
us go’’ see Kypke, who gives instances 
of both from post-Macedonian authors. 
Jesus remained two days inactive, not to 
test the faith of the sisters, which Holtz- 
mann justly characterises as “‘ grausam ”’; 
but, as Godet, Holtzmann, and Weiss 
agree, because He awaited the prompt- 
ing of the Father, cf. ii. 4, vii. 1-10.— 
Ver. 8. The announcement of His in- 
tention is received with astonishment: 
‘PaBBi ... éxet. ‘Rabbi, the men of 
Judaea were but now seeking to stone 
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9. ‘AtrexpiOn 5 Inaois, “Ody? 


Sudexd iow Spar ris hpépas; ‘edv tus wepumary ev TH tipepa, od i Burton, 

Mpookénte, St. TS hs Tod Kécpou ToUTou Prémer> 10. édy Sé Tis ee 
Tepimary év Ti vuxti, mpooxdmre, St. Td pds odK ot ev adts.” 

Il. Taira etme, kal petd todro héyer adtois, “AdLapos 6 didos 

pov) Kexoiyntar: &ANG Twopedopat tva eEumvicw aitév.” 12. Etwovj x Kings 

odv of pabytat atrod, “Kupie, ei KeKoipytar, cwliceTra.” 13. These iy 
Eipyjce S€ 6 “Incods wept tod Oavdrou adtod~ éxeivor 88 eSofav Ste 


. a k ’ a ’ 
Rept THs KOLLLNGEWS TOU UTVOU héyet. 


14. Tote obv ettev adTtois 6k Wisd. 
xvii. 14. 


‘Ingois 'wappyoia, “AdLapos dméfave* 15. kal xaipw Sv Suds, tval xvi. 29. 


Tugtevonte, St. odK Huynv éxer- GAN 
Etrev ody Owpas, ™6 eydpevos *AiSupos, Tols ouppabytais, 
s“Ayouey Kal ters, iva daroldvwpey pet adtod. 


Thee, and goest Thou thither again?” 
“They think of the danger to Him, 
and are not without thought of the 
danger to themselves (ver. 16).” Watkins. 
The viv shows that they had not been 
long in Peraea. To this remonstrance 
Jesus replies, as in ix. 4, that while His 
day, appointed to Him by the Father, con- 
tinued, He must work, and nothing could 
hinder Him.—Ver. 9. Odyt.. . qpépas, 
i.é., each man’s day, or term of work, 
is a defined quantity. [ra SumSexa pépea 
THs hpépys wapa Bafvrwviwv epnafov 
"EAAnves, Herod., ii. 109; and see Raw- 
linson’s Appendix to his Translation.]— 
édv tig... Bdéwer. So long as this 
day lasts, a man may go confidently 
forward to the duties that call him; ov 
ampooxémret “he does not stumble,” he 
can walk erect and straight on amid 
dangers, cf. Mt. iv. 6, “because he sees 
the light of the world”; as the sun 
makes all causes of stumbling manifest 
and saves the walker from them, so the 
knowledge of God’s will, which is man’s 
moral light, guides him; and to follow 
it is his only safety.—Ver. 10. On the 
other hand, éav S€ tis . . . év ard, if a 
man prolongs his day beyond God’s 
appointment, he stumbles about in dark- 
ness, having lost his sole guide, the will 
of God. His prolonged life is no longer 
a day but mere night.—Ver. 11. Tatra 
elve ... aitdév. ‘These things spake 
He, and after this,’’ how long after we do 
not know; but ver. 15, “let us go to 
him,” indicates that the two days here 
intervened. There is, however, difficulty 
introduced by this supposition. He now 
makes the definite announcement ; *‘ Our 
‘friend Lazarus is fallen asleep, but I go 
to awake him’”’.—exofpyrat cf. Mt. ix. 


m iv. 25; 
xix. 13. 
Mt. xxvii. 
17. 

D XX. 24; 
xxi. 2. 


16. 


dywpev mpds adtdv.” 


a 


24, XxVii. 52, Acts. vii. 60, 1 Thess. iv. 
13, 1 Cor. xv. 6. ‘‘Mortuos dormientes 
appellat Scripturae veracissima con- 
suetudo, ut cum dormientes audimus, 
evigilaturos minime desperemus.” Augus- 
tine. The heathen idea of the sleep of 
death is very different, cf. Catullus, 
“Nox est perpetua una dormienda”. 
ééumviow is later Greek: é&urvic Ofjvar 
ov xp Adyerv, GAN adumvicbyrat, 
Phrynichus (Rutherford, p. 305). The 
disciples misunderstood Him, and said: 
Kupte ... cwOyoerar. ‘Lord, if he 
sleep, he will recover,” implying that in 
this case they need not take the dangerous 
step of returning to Judaea [cf. Achilles 
Tatius, iv., darvos yap wavtav voonpatav 
odppaxov]. How He knows that Lazarus 
sleeps they do not inquire, accustomed 
as they are to His exercise of gifts they 
do not understand. ow9icerat, cf. Mk. 
v. 28, 34, vi. 56, etc. Their misunder- 
standing was favoured by His having 
said (ver. 4) that the illness was “ not to 
death”; naturally when Jesus spoke of 
Lazarus sleeping they understood Him 
to speak (ver. 13) wept THs Kotpnoews 
Tod Urvov, “ot the kofuynats of sleep”. 
—Ver. 14. Tote ovv. ‘‘ At this point, 
accordingly, Jesus told them plainly,” 
aappyola “without figure or ambiguity,” 
“expressly in so many words,” cf. x. 24, 
removing all possibility of misunder- 
standing, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead,” but instead 
of grieving (ver. 15) kal yalpw &u’ tpas, 
“TJ am glad for your sakes,” although 
grudging the pain to Lazarus and his 
sisters, OTL ovK jpn éxet, “that I was 
not there,” implying that had He been 
there Lazarus would not have died. 
This gives us a glimpse into the habitual 
and absolute confidence of Jesus in the 
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Ov. 5; Vili. 
57;, ix. a7. ‘7 * # 

p iii. 23; vi. ° €xovTa Ev TO pyynpero. 
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q xxi. 8, 
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ri. 40. 

s Gen. 
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aitas mepl Tod ddedpod adtay. 
"Ingods * epxetat, EmyvTHGEV AUT Mapia Sé év TO olkw * éxabéLeto, 
21. etmev ov 4 Mdpa mpds tov “Inoodv, “Kupte, el js Ode, 6 


XL 


17. "ENiv ody 6 “Ingods ebpev abréy réocapas hpépas 75y 
18. fv 8é 4 ByOavia ” éyyis Tov ‘lepooohs- 
pov, ds Sard oradiwy Sexamévre* 19. kal mwoddol ék Tav “loudater 
€nuderoar mpds Tas mepl MdpOay Kat Maptay,! iva mapapudjowvTas — 


20. 4 odv Mdpba ds Hkoucev Ste 6 


1 'T.R, is supported by ACTA; but HBC*LX 33, it. vulg., read pos thy MapGav 


x. t A. Tisch. retains 


TR. W.H.R. adopt the other and better authenticated 


reading, although it is the easier, while the T.R. might naturally present difficulty. 


Wetstein’s examples show that tas rept k. 


+. X. would in classical Greek mean 


“ Martha and Mary and those with them”; in later Greek it might mean “ Martha 


and Mary”. 
to point to the later usage. 


presence with Him of an almighty power, 
iva muorevonte “that ye may believe,” 
go on to firmer faith. “‘ Faith can neither 
be stationary nor complete. ‘He who is 
a Christian is no Christian,’ Luther,” 
Westcott.—Ver. 16. Elev otv Owpas 6 
heydpevos AiSuvpos Owpas is the trans- 
literation and AlSvpos the translation of 


DN, a twin. He is the pessimist 


among the disciples, and now takes the 
gloomy, and, as it proved, the correct 
view of the result of this return to Judaea, 
but his affectionate loyalty forbids the 
thought of their allowing Jesus to go 
alone. ‘To his mind there is nothing 
left for Jesus but to die. But now comes 
the remarkable thing. He is willing to 
take Jesus at the lowest, uncrowned, un- 
seated, disrobed, he loves Him still.” 
Matheson. If Thomas is stiff and 
obstinate in his incredulity, he is also 
stiff and obstinate in his affection and 
allegiance. ‘In him the twins, unbelief 
and faith, were contending with one 
another for mastery, as Esau and 
Jacob in Rebecca’s womb.” Trench. 
cuppalytats occurs only here.—tva 
arobdvwpev pet’ adrod, i.e., with Jesus. 
The expression is well illustrated by 
Wetstein. 

Vv. 17-44. The raising of Lazarus. 
—Ver. 17. “ENOdv ovv 6 'Inmots etpev. 
“When, then, Jesus came, He found,” 
implying that He did not know before, 
but learned from some in Bethany, 
airtdv tércapas jpépas 75 Exovra év 
7S pyypet “ that he had been four days 
already in the tomb”. Raphel and 
Wetstein give instances of this construc- 
tion, and see v. 5. According to Jewish 
custom burial took place on the day of 
death, so that, allowing somewhat more 


In Acts xiii. 13 the older usage obtains: here adeAgpov avtwv seems 


than one day for the journey from the one 
Bethany to the other, it seems probable 
that Lazarus died about the time the 
messenger reached Jesus. At ver. 39 
the time which had elapsed since death 
is mentioned for adifferent reason. Here 
it seems to be introduced to account for 
ver. 19; as also is the statement qv 8é 
BnGavia [4 deleted by Tisch. and W.H.] 
éyyis Tav ‘lepocoAtpoy, ds ard oradiov 
Sexamévre, within easy walking distance 
of Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off, 
The form is a Latinism, used in later — 
Greek instead of ds oraSious Sexawévre 
amd tov ‘leporohvpov ; cf. xii. 1, xxi. 8, 
Rey. xiv. 20. The nearness of Bethany 
accounts for the fact that wodNol... 
aitay, ‘many of the Jews had come out 
to Martha and Mary”. Of visits of con- 
dolence we have a specimen in Job. 
“Deep mourning was to last for seven 
days, of which the first three were those 
of ‘weeping’. During these seven days 
it was, among other things, forbidden to 
wash, to anoint oneself, to put on shoes, | 
to study, or to engage in any business. 
After that followed a lighter mourning of 
thirty days.” Edersheim, ¥ewish Social 
Life, an interesting chapter on In Death 
and after Death, Cf. Gen. 1.3; Num, 
xx. 29; 1 Sam. xxviii.13. Specimens of © 
the manifestations of grief in various 
heathen countries and of the things said 
ind Tov wapapv0oupévey are given by 
Lucian in his tract Concerning Grief.— 
Ver. 20.  otv Mdp0a.. . éxaléLero. 
Martha as the elder sister and mistress of 
the house (Lk. x. 38-40) goes out to meet 
Jesus, while Mary remained seated in the 
house. ‘‘ After the body is carried out of 
the house all chairs and couches are re- 
versed, andthe mourners sit on the ground ~ 
ona lowstool.’’ Edersheim, loc. cz#. On 
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GSehpds pou odk Av ereOvyjxer.! 22. GAA Kal viv oda sr. Soa dy 


> 7 
aitjon tov Ocdv, Sdcer cor 6 Geds.” 
scot? 


Avaoticetar 6 adeApds cou.” 


Stu dvacticetat, év TH avactdce ev “TH éoxdTy tpépa.” 


23. Aéye. aitq 6 “Inoois, 


24. Ad€yer att MdpOa, “ Otdat Is. xxv. 


Ig. 2 
25° Mac. vii. 


eee ee | A > ) 14. 
Eiwey atti 6 “Incods, “Eyd ely. a dvdotacts Kal 4 Lof. Suvi 39 reff. 
ta > 
muoredwv cis ene, Kav dmobdvy, Licetar: 26. Kal was 6 Lav Kal 


, > & a 
Tuotedwy eis ene, 08 ph dmo0dvy eis Tov aidva. 


muotevets TOUTO;” 


t ‘Sine «ee \ , , 
27. Aéyet atta, “Nal, kupie> éyd wemloteuka, Ste od ef 6 Xptotos, 


c ea A A 
& vids Tod Ocod, 6 eis Tov Kdopoy * épxdpevos.” 


28. Kat tadra 2 v Mt. xi. 3 


eimodca diridOe, Kal ebdvnce Maplay thy ddedpiy abrijs AdOpa, 


1 ovx av aveOavev o ade\hos pov is the reading of $BCDKL 33. 


8 Instead of ravra WBCL read tovrto. 


sitting as an attitude of grief see Doughty, 
Analecta Sacra, on Ezek. viii. 14.—Ver. 
21. Martha’s first words to Jesus, Kvpue 
» « » éreOvijxer, “‘ hadst Thou been here 
my brother had not died,” are “not a 
reproach but a lament,’ Meyer. Mary 
uses the same words (ver. 32), suggesting 
that this had been the burden of their 
talk with one another; and even, as 
Bengel says, before the death ‘‘utinam 
adesset Dominus Jesus”.—Ver. 22. But 
Martha not only believed that Jesus 
could have prevented her brother’s death 
but also that even now He could recall 
him from the grave: nat viv olde . 
Even now I know that what thing 
soever you ask of God, God will give 
you.” Cf. ix. 31. Jesus referred all 
His works to the Father, and spoke as if 
only faith were required for the working 
of the greatest miracles. See Mt. xiv. 
31, xvii. 20. On the use of aireiv and 
épwrav see Ezra Abbot's Critical Essays, 
in which Trench’s misleading account of 
their difference is exposed.—Ver. 23. 
héyer... gov. ‘Thy brother shall 
rise again.” ‘The whole history of the 
raising of Lazarus is a parable of life 
through death... . Here, then, at the 
beginning the key-note is struck.” West- 
cott. Whether the words were meant 
or not to convey only the general truth 
of resurrection, and that death is not the 
final state, Martha did not find in them 
any assurance of the speedy restoration 
of Lazarus.—Ver. 24. ‘(I know,” she 
says, “that he will rise again, in the 
resurrection at the last day.” On the 
terms used see v. 28, vi. 39, 40, 54. 
Belief in the resurrection had been pro- 
moted through Dan. xii. 2, and, as 
Holtzmann remarks, Martha must have 
heard more than enough about it during 


the last four days, and fears perhaps 
that even Jesus is offering the merely 
conventional consolation. To one who 
yearns for immediate re-union the “ last 
day” seems invisible. It was small con- 
solation for Martha to know that her 
brother would lie for ages in the tomb, 
no more to exchange one word or look 
till the last day.—Ver. 25. Nor does 
this faith satisfy Jesus, who at once re- 
places it by another in the words, *Eyé 
elpt f avaoracts Kal 4 fw. Resurrec- 
tion and life are not future only, but 
present in His person; she is to trust 
not in a vague remote event but in His 
living person whom she knew, loved, 
and trusted. Apart from Him there was 
neither resurrection nor life. He carried 
with Him and possessed there and then 
as He spoke with her all the force that 
went to produce life and resurrection. 
Therefore 6 motevov els ene... 
aldva (ver. 26), ‘‘ He that believeth on 
me, even though he die, shall live ; and 
every one who liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die”. Belief in Him or 
acceptance of Him as the source of true 
spiritual life, brings the man into vital 
union with Him, so that he lives with 
the life of Christ’ and possesses a life 
over which death has no power.—Ver. 
27. Martha believed this, as implicitly 
included in her belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah, Nat, Kipte ... épxdpevos. 
Resurrection and life were both Messianic 
gifts, but it is doubtful whether Martha 
fully understood what our Lord had 
said, Rather she falls back on what she 
did understand and believe. She will 
not claim to believe more than she is 
sure of; but if His statement is only an 
elaboration of His Messianic function, 
then she can truly say: Nal, Kvpve.— 
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wi. 49; ii, elmodoa, “'O Si8doKnahos mépeott Kal “gwvet ce.” 29. “Exelvn ds 
10. 


Hougev, eyetperar Taxd Kal Epxetar? mpds adrdv. 


avo. t. 


¥ émivtncev alte H Mdp8a. 


y ver. 20. 


30. olmw dé 


€yduber 5 “Ingots cis Thy *kduny, GAN Fv év tO Témy Srrou 
31. ot ody “loudaior of Svtes pet adTis 


zMk.xii.34.€v TY oixia Kat mapapudodpevor aithy, iSdvtes Thy Maptay *6rt 
raxéws dvéotn Kal 7 Oev, HxohodOnoav aiti, héyovres,? “Ors 


imdyer eis 73 pynpetov, va KNaton exe.” 


32. ‘H odv Mapia ds 


aHereonly. qAOev Strov jv & “Incods, iBoica adtiv, érecev “eis® rods médas 


Gen. mpés 
or ce 
ber #8. 5 dbehdds.” 


Lam. ii. 6. 


33- “Inoods 


aitod, héyousa ato, “Kupte, et fs Bde, odk Gy dréBavé pov 


ouv ws eldev adthvy KAaloucay, Kat 


rods cuvehOdvtas adth “loudaious xAalovtras “éveBpipyjoato To 


1 SSBCLX 33 read nyepOy Taxv Kat npxeTo, “rose quickly and went,” aorist and 


imperfect. 


2 For Neyovres W.H. read Sofavres, “ having supposed,” with SBC*DL tf, 33. 


3 arpos is read in S$BCDLX. 


éy awemlorevia, I have come to believe, 
I have reached the belief.—Ver. 28. at 
rovtTa elmovoa awnAGe, and when she 
had said this,” and when some further 
conversation had taken place (cf. dwvet 
ae), “she went and called Mary her 
sister, secretly saying to her: The 
Teacher is here and asks for you”. 
The secrecy was due not so much to 
the presence of Jesus’ enemies as to 
Martha’s desire that Mary should meet 
Jesus alone, unaccompanied even by 
friends. For the same purpose Jesus 
remained in the place where He had 
met Martha.—Ver. 29. On the delivery 
of His message Mary springs up from 
her attitude of broken-hearted grief and 
comes to meet Him.—Ver. 31. But she 
was not allowed to go alone: of otv... 
éxet. The Jews who were with her in 
the house comforting her interpreted her 
sudden movement as one of those urgent 
demands of grief which already, no 
doubt, they had seen her yield to, and in 
sincere sympathy (ver. 33) followed her. 
—Ver. 32. Consequently when she 
reaches Jesus she has only time to fall 
at His feet and exclaim, in Martha’s 
words, Kupte.. . adeApds. The sight 
of Jesus, l8otca abrév, produced a more 
vehement demonstration of grief than 
in Martha. Cf. Cicero, in Verrem, v. 
39. ‘Mihi obviam venit et... mihi 
ad pedes misera jacuit, quasi ego excitare 
filium ejus ab inferis possem.’”’ Wetstein, 
—Ver. 33. ‘Incots otv. . adrdv. 
‘« Jesus, then, when He saw her weeping 
({xAalew is stronger than Saxpvew and 
might be rendered ‘wailing’. It is 


joined with aGAaddfleav, Mk. v. 383 
édodvLew, Jas. v. 1; GopuBetv, Mk. v. 
39; wevOetv, Mk. xvi. 10. Cf. Webster’s © 
Synonyms] and the Jews who accom- 
panied her wailing,” éveBpipycato Te 
mvevpatt, “was indignant in spirit”. 
The word épBptpac@ar occurs again in 
ver. 38 and in three other passages of the 
N.T., Mt. ix. 30, Mk. i. 43, and xiv. 5. 
In those passages it is used in its original © 
sense of the expression of feeling, and 
might be rendered ‘sternly charged”; — 
and it is in each case followed by an 
object in the dative. In Mt. ix. 30 Jesus 
sternly charged or with strong feeling — 
charged the healed blind man not to 
make Him known. In Mk. i. 43 the 
leper is similarly charged. In Mk. xiv. 
5 the bystanders express strong feeling © 
[of indignation, Gyavaxtotyres] against — 
Mary for her apparent extravagance. In — 
all three passages it is used of the ex- 
pression of strong feeling; but no in- 
dignation enters into its meaning in the — 
former two passages. Here in John it 
is not feeling expressed, but r@ wvevpart, 
inwardly felt; and with only such ex- 
pression as betrayed to observers that He 
was moved (cf. Mk. viii. 12, dvaorevdtas 
TS Tvevpare), for TO wvevpart cannot 
be the object, for this does not give a 
good sense and it is contradicted by 
madi éuBpip. év éavte of ver. 38. It 
would seem, then, to mean “strongly 
moved in spirit”. This meaning quite 
agrees with the accompanying clause, — 
‘ *rapazey taurov, “*nd disturbed 
Himself’; precisely as we speax a 
man “ distressing himself,” ox ‘troubling 
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himself,” or ‘‘ making himself anxious”. 
To say that the active with the reflexive 
pronoun indicates that this was a volun- 
tary act on Christ's part is to introduce a 
jarring note of Doketism. His sympathy 
with the weeping sister and the wailing 
crowd caused this deep emotion. To 
refer His strong feeling to His indigna- 
tion at the “ hypocritical”? lamentations 
of the crowd is a groundless and unjust 
fancy contradicted by His own “‘ weep- 
ing” (ver. 34) and by the remark of the 
Jews (ver. 35)-—Ver. 34. His intense 
feeling prompts Him to end the scene, 
and He asks, Mov re@eixate attév; He 
asks because He did not know. They 
reply, but probably with no expectation 
of what was to happen, épxov xat ie. 
As He went @8d«pucey, “ He shed tears”’. 
To assert that such tears could only be 
theatrical because He knew that shortly 
Lazarus would live, is to show profound 
ignorance of human nature. And it also 
shows ignorance of the true sympathy 
requisite for miracle. ‘‘ It is not with a 
heart of stone that the dead are raised.” 
—Ver. 36. These tears evoked a very 
natural exclamation, “lS was éirer 
airtéy, “see how He loved him ” — Ver. 

7. But this again suggested to the more 
thoughtful and wary the question, Ovn 
. . . amobdvy; The tears of Jesus, which 
manifest His love for Lazarus, puzzle 
them. For if He opened the eyes of a 
blind man, He was able to prevent the 
death of His friend. The question with 
ov expects an affirmative answer. 
Euthymius and the Greek interpreters 
in general think the question was ironical 
and scoffing. Thus Cyril, Nod 4 ios 
gov & Oavparovpyé; But there is nothing 
in the words to justify this.—Ver. 38. 
Nyoods ovv wadwy épBpipdpevos. “ Jesus, 
then, being again deeply moved.” ‘Quia 
non accedit Christus ad sepulcrum 


tanguam otiosus spectator, sed apis tt 


8 rereheuTynKoTOS in SABC*DKLM 33. 


qui se ad certamen instruit, non mirum est 
si iterum fremat.” Calvin. To refer the 
renewed emotion to the sayings of the 
Jews just reported is to take for granted 
that Jesus heard them, which is most 
unlikely. The tomb fv omrjAatov... 
aito, “was a cave,” either natural, as 
that which Abraham bought, Gen. xxiii. 
g, or artificial, hewn out of the rock, as 
our Lord’s, Mt. xxvii. 60.—A(Oos éqrékerto 
ém’ aia, “a stone lay upon it,” z.¢., on 
its mouth to prevent wild animals from 
entering. The supposed tomb of Lazarus 
is still shown and is described by several 
travellers.— Ver. 39. The detail, that 
Jesus said,”"Apate tov Ao, is mentioned 
because it was an unexpected step and 
quickened inquiry as to what was to 
follow, but also because it gave rise to 
practical Martha’s quick objection, 748y 
éter. [‘‘He employed natural means to 
remove natural obstructions, that His 
Divine power might come face to face 
with the supernatural element. He puts 
forth supernatural power to do just that 
which no less power could accomplish, 
but all the rest He bids men do in the 
ordinary way.” Laidlaw, Miracles, p. 
360.]—%8n dLer shows that Lazarus had 
not been embalmed or even wrapped in 
spiced grave-clothes; which, some sup- 
pose, sheds light on xii. 3. The fact is 
mentioned, however, to show how little 
Martha expected what Jesus was going 
to do: evidently she supposed He wished 
to take a last look at His friend, and she 
[fH adeApq TOD weTedkevTyKdTOS] the sister 
of the deceased, and therefore jealous of 
any exposure, interposes, knowing what 
He would see.—rtetaptatos yap éort, 
“for he is four days [dead]”. Herodotus, 
ii, 89, tells us that the wives of men of 
rank were not at death given to the 
embalmers at once, GAN’ éweav rpiTaiar 
4 terapraiat yévevrat, Lightfoot quotes 
a remarkable tradition of Ben Kaphra: 
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« The clause ew . . . Ketpevos is obviously a gloss and is not found in NBC*DL 33. . 


“Grief reaches its height on the third 
day. For three days the spirit hovers 
about the tomb, if perchance it may 
return to the body. But when it sees 
the fashion of the countenance changed, 
it retires and abandons the body.”—Ver. 
40. But Martha’s incredulity is mildly 
rebuked, Otx elardy got. . . Oeod; “ Did 
I not say to you, that if you believed, 
you would see the glory of God?” re- 
calling rather what He had said (ver. 4) 
to the disciples than what He had said 
to Martha (vv. 23-26) ; but the conversa- 
tion is, as already noted, abridged.—Ver. 
41. Accordingly, notwithstanding her 
remonstrance, and because it was now 
perceived that Jesus had some end in 
view that was hidden from them, they 
lifted the stone, fjpav otv trav AlGov.—O 
Se "Ingots .. . daéoretdas. “ But Jesus 
lifted His eyes upwards and said, Father, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast heard me.” 
No pomp of incantation, no wrestling in 
ptayer even; but simple words of thanks- 
giving, as if already Lazarus was restored. 
[Origen thinks that the spirit of Lazarus 
had already returned. ’Avri evxijs 
nixaplorynce, Karavorjoas Hv Aaldpov 
Wuxiv eloe\Ootoayv els td cdpa.] The 
prayer which He thanks the Father for 
hearing had been offered during the two 
days in Peraea. And the thanksgiving 
was more likely to impress the crowd 
now than in the excitement following 
the resurrection of Lazarus, ‘Therefore 
He thanks the Father because it was 
essential that the miracle should be 
referred to its real source, and that all 
should recognise that it was the Father 
whe had sent this power among men,— 


Ver. 43. Having thus turned the faith 
of the bystanders to the Father, duvg 
peyay éxpavyace, “He cried with a 
great voice,” “that all might hear its 
authoritativeness”” (Euthymius). ‘“ Talis 
vox opposita est omni magico murmuri, 
quale incantatores in suis praestigiis 
adhibere solent.” Lampe. More pro- 
bably, as Lampe also suggests, it was 
the natural utterance of His confidence, 
and of the authority He felt. xpavydtw 
is an old word, see Plato, Rep., 607 B, 
but is principally used in late Greek 


(Rutherford’s New Phryn., 425).— | 
Adfape Setpo gw. * Lazarus, come 
forth,’ or as Weiss renders, “hier 


heraus,” “huc foras,” “hither, out ats 
but on the whole the E.V. is best. Some- 
times an imperative is added to Sedpo, as 
Xaoper ob Sedpo (Paley’s Com. Frag., p. 
16).—Ver. 44. Kal é&@\Oev & TeOvnKads, 
‘‘ And out came the dead man,” SeSen.évog 
+ + + mweptedeSero, “ bound feet and hands 
with grave-bands,” Ketplats, apparently 
the linen bandages with which the corpse 
was swathed. Opinions are fully given 
in Lampe. “And his face was bound 
about with a napkin.” Cf. xx. 7. ScDhe 
trait marks an eye-witness,” Westcott. 
—éyer . . . trdyew. “ Jesus Says to 
them, ‘Loose him and let him go away’.”’ 
He did not require support, and he could 
not relish the gaze of the throng in his 
present condition. 

Vv. 45-54. The consequences of the 
miracle.—Ver. 45. [loAAoL ov... 
avréy. ‘Many therefore of the Jews, 
viz., those who had come to Mary and 
seen what Jesus did, believed on Him.” 
That is to say, all the Jews who thue 
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game and saw believed.—Ver. 46. But 
of this number [it may be ‘‘ of the Jews” 
generally, and not of those who had been 
at Bethany] some went away to the 
Pharisees and told them, His recognised 
enemies, what He had done. Whether 
they did this in good faith or not does not 
appear.—Ver. 47. The Pharisees at once 
acted on the information, ovvyyayov... 
avvéSpiov. The chief priests, who were 
Sadducees, and the Pharisees, their 
natural foes, but who together composed 
‘the supreme authority, “called together 
a meeting of the Sanhedrim”. The key- 
note of the meeting was struck in the 
words tf wowotpev; ‘“‘ What are we 
doing?’ i.e., why are we doing nothing? 
The indicative, not the deliberative sub- 
junctive. The reason for shaking off 
this inertia is 8rt . . . wovet. The mir- 
acles are not denied, but their probable 
consequence is indicated.—Ver. 48. éav 
adapev ... vos. “If we let Him 
thus alone,” i.¢., if we do no more to put 
an end to His miracles than we are 
doing, “all will believe on Him; and 
the Romans will come and take away 
both our place and our nation”. tpév 
emphatic. The raising of Lazarus and 
the consequent accession of adherents to 
Jesus made it probable that the people 
as a whole would attach themselves to 
Him as Messiah; and the consequence 
of the Jews choosing a king of their own 
would certainly be that the Romans 
would come and exterminate them.— 
gov témov one would naturally render 
“ our land” as co-ordinate with 7d €0vos 
[Land und Leute,” Luther], and pro- 
bably this is the meaning; although in 
2 Macc. v. 19 in a very similar connection 
8 tétros means the Temple: od 814 tov 
aémov Td vos, GANG Sia Td COvos Tov 
témov 6 Kipios efeAdéaro. Others, with 
less warrant, think the holy city is meant. 
—Ver.49. Els 8é 1s && adrav Katadas. 
-*But a certain one of them, Caiaphas.” 


49. Eis 8€ tis && adtav Kaiddas, dpxvepeds q xvi. 7 


t. V. 29. 
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T.R. poorly authenticated. 


Winer (p. 146) says that tle does not 
destroy the arithmetical force of els. 
This may be so: but the use of els in 
similar forms is a peculiarity of later 
Greek. Caiaphas (Mt. xxvi. 3) is a sur- 
name = Kephas, added to the original 
name of this High Priest, Joseph. He 
held office from A.D. 18 to 36, when he 
was deposed by Vitellius.—apyuepets dv 
Tov éviavrov éxelvov, “ being High Priest 
that year,” not as if the writer supposed 
the high priesthood was an office held 
for a year only, but desiring to emphasise 
that during that marked and fatal year 
of our Lord’s crucifixion Caiaphas held 
the position of highest authority: as if 
he said “during the year of which we 
speak Caiaphas was High Priest”’. 
‘Non vocat anni illius pontificem, quod 
annuum duntaxat esset munus, sed quum 
venale esfet transferretur ad varios 
homines praeter Legis praescriptum.” 
Calvin. And Josephus (Ant., xx. Io) re- 
minds us that there were twenty-eight 
high priests in 107 years.—Ypets ov« 
oidate ovdév. “* Ye [contemptuous] know 
nothing at all,” ov8¢ AoyteoGe, “ nor do 
ye take account that it is expedient for 
you that one man die for the people, and 
the whole nation perish not’. The iva 
clause is the subject of the sentence, 
‘that one man die for the people is 
expedient’; as frequently, cf. Mt. x. 25, 
xviii. 6, John xvi. 7, 1 Cor. iv. 3. On 
the use of tva in this Gospel see Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 211-219. Caiaphas 
enounced an _ unquestionably sound 
principle (see Wetstein’s examples) ; but 
nothing could surpass the cold-blooded 
craft of his application of it, He saw that 
an opportunity was given them of at 
once getting rid of an awkward factor in 
their community, a person dangerous to 
their influence, and of currying favour 
with Rome, by putting to death one who 
was claiming to be king of the Jews. 
“Why!” he says, “do you not see that 
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this man with His eclat and popular 
following, instead of endangering us and 
bringing suspicion on our loyalty, is 
exactly the person we may use to exhibit 
our fidelity to the empire? Sacrifice 
Jesus, and you will not only rid your- 
selves of a troublesome person, but will 
show a watchful zeal for the supremacy 
of Rome, which will ingratiate you with 


the imperial authorities.”—Ver. 51. 
Totro 8& ad’ éavrod otn elwev... 
apoepiitevoev. ad’ éavrod, “ at his own 


instigation,” is contrasted with “at the 
instigation of God” implied in émpo- 
gytevoev [Kypke gives interesting 
examples of the use of ad’ éavrod in 
classical writers]. ‘None but a Jew 
would be likely to know of the old Jewish 
belief that the high priest by means of 
the Urim and Thummim was the mouth- 
piece of the Divine oracle.” Plummer. 
Calvin calls him “ bilingual,” and com- 
pares his unconscious service to that of 
Balaam. John sees that this unscrupulous 
diplomatist, who supposed that he was 
moving Jesus and the council and the 
Romans as so many pieces in his own 
game, was himself used as God’s mouth- 
piece to predict the event which brought 
to a close his own and all other priest- 
hood. In the irony of events he uncon- 
sciously used his high-priestly office to 
lead forward that one sacrifice which 
was for ever to take away sin and so 
make all further priestly office super- 
fluous. He prophesied “ that Jesus was 
to die for the nation, and not for the 
nation only, but that also the children of 
God who were scattered in various places 
whould be gathered into one”. Stu is 
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rendered ‘‘because” by Weiss and 
others. Jesus was to die twép 1 é6vos_ 
although not in Caiaphas’ sense; and 
His death had the wider object of bring- 
ing into one whole, of truer solidarity 
than the nation, all God’s children wher- 
ever at present scattered. Cf. x. 16, Eph. 
ii. 14. The expression Ta Téxva Tov Oeod 
is used proleptically of the Gentiles who 
were destined to become God’s children, 
So Euthymius. For the phrase ovvdyeww 
els €v Meyer refers to Plato, Phileb., 378, 
C, and Eurip., Orestes, 1640.—Ver. 53. 
This utterance of Caiaphas brought 
sudden light to the members of the 
Sanhedrim, and so influenced their per- 
plexed mind that dm’ éxetvyns fpépas 
auveBovAevoavto tva daroxtelywouw 
avrév. This was the crisis: what 


hitherto they had desired (v. 16, 18, vii. — 


32, x. 39) they now determined in council. 
—Ver. 54. Jesus accordingly, "Incots 


ovv, not to precipitate matters, ov ér 


-..avrov, “no longer went about 
openly among the Jews, but departed 
thence (i.e., from Bethany or Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood) to the country 
near the desert (x#pav in contrast to the 
city; the particular part being the 
wilderness of Bethaven, a few miles 
north-east of Jerusalem) to a city called 
Ephraim (now Et-Taiyibeh, anciently 
Ophrah, see Smith’s Hist. Geog., 256, 
352; ‘perched on a 
eminence and with an extensive view, 
thirteen miles north of Jerusalem,’ 
Henderson’s Palestine, p. 161), and there 


He spent some time with His disciples”. 


Vv. 55-57- Approach of the Passover. 
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the Passover of the Jews was at hand, 
and many went up to Jerusalem out of 
the country before the Passover to purify 
themselves.” Cf. xviii. 28, Num. ix. ro, 
2 Chron. xxx. 17. Some purifications 
required a week, others consisted only 
of shaving the head and washing the 
clothes. See Lightfoot 7x loc.—Ver. 56. 
efyjrouv . . . €optyjv; Jesus was one 
main topic of conversation among those 
who stood about in groups in the Temple 
when their purifications had been got 
through; and the chief point discussed 
was whether He would appear at this 
feast. Cf. vii. 10-13.—Ver. 57. There 
was room for difference of opinion, for 
AcSdxeroav . . . avtdv, “the Sanhedrim 
had issued instructions that if any knew 
where He was he should intimate this, 
that they might arrest Him”. 

CHAPTER XII.—Vv. 1-11. Fesus em- 
balmed in the love of His intimates.— 
Ver. 1. ‘O ovv ’Inaots .. . BnOaviav. 
pov takes us back to xi. 55; the Passover 
being at hand, Jesus therefore came to 
Bethany.—1pd @& *jpepdv tod wacxa, 
not, as Vulgate, “‘ ante sex dies Paschae,”’ 
but with Beza ‘‘sex ante Pascha diebus”. 
So Amos i. 1, wpd v0 érav Tod weropod. 
Josephus, Antig., xv. 14, ™pd pds 
jpépas THs éoprys. Other examples in 
Kypke ; cf. x. 18, xxi. 8, and see Viereck’s 
Sermo Graecus, p. 81. Six days before 
the Passover probably means the Sabbath 
before His death. According to John 

Jesus died on Friday, and six days before 
that would be a Sabbath. But it is 
difficult to ascertain with exactness what 
day is intended. Bethany is now de- 
scribed as the place 8mov qv Adfapos 6 


weéOvnkds. This description is given to 
explain what follows.—Ver. 2. émoinaav 
. .. avg. émoinoay is the indefinite 
plural: ‘‘they made Him” a supper ; 
Seimvoy, originally any meal, came to be 
used invariably of the evening meal.— 
Kat % Mdp@a Siynkdver, ‘Sand Martha 
waited at table,” which was_ her 
peculiar province (Lk. x. 40).—6 8 
Adfapos . . . aitg. This is mentioned, 
not to show that Lazarus was still alive 
and well, but because the feast was not 
in his house but in that of Simon the 
leper (Mk. xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 6). That 
this was the same feast as that mentioned 
by the Synoptists is apparent; the only 
discrepancy ofany consequence being that 
the Synoptists seem to place the feast only 
two days before the Passover. But they 
introduce the feast parenthetically to 
present the immediate motive of Judas’ 
action, and accordingly disregard strict 
chronology.—Ver. 3. “H ovv Mapia... 
The third member of the Bethany family 
appears also in character, AaBotoe Aitpay 
pense vapSov muotikhs modutipov. 
{rpa, (Lat. libra), the unit of weight 
in the Roman empire, slightly over 
eleven ounces avoirdupois. ppov (from 
pvpa, to trickle, or from puppa, myrrh, 
the juice of the Arabian myrtle) is any 
unguent, more costly and luxurious than 
the ordinary Aatov. Cf, Lk. vii. 46, 
and Trench, Synonyms. vdpSos, ‘the 
head or spike of a fragrant East Indian 
plant belonging to the genus Valeriana, 
which yields a juice of delicious odour 
which the ancients used in the preparation 
of a most precious ointment”, Thayer. 
amvorikys is sometimes derived from 
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ators, and rendered “ genuine,”’ yviicvos, 
Séxipos. Thus Euthymius, dxparov Kat 
katraremiotevperns eis KafapdTyTa, Un- 
adulterated and guaranteed pure. But 
muotés is the common form; cf. 
Onpixréovs morov téxvov, Theopomp. 
in Com. Frag. Some suppose it in- 
dicates the name of the place where the 
nard was obtained. Thus Augustine: 
“Quod ait ‘pistici,’ locum aliquem 
credere debemus, unde hoc erat un- 
guentum pretiosum”. Similarly some 
modern scholars derive it from Opis (se. 
Opistike), a Babylonian town. In the 
Classical Review (July, 1890) Mr. Bennett 
suggests that it should be written 
morakys, and that it refers to the 
Pistacia Terebinthus, which grows in 
Cyprus, Chios, and Palestine, and yields 
a turpentine in such inconsiderable 
quantities as to be very costly. The 
word is most fully discussed by Fritzsche 
on Mk. xiv. 3, who argues at great length 
and with much learning for the meaning 
“ drinkable”. He quotes Athenaeus in 
proof that some ointments were drunk, 
mixed with wine. morés is the word 
commonly used for “potable,” as in 
Aesch., Prom. Vinct., 480, where 
Prometheus says man had no defence 
against disease otre Bpdopov, ov 
xptordy, ore motdv. And Fritzsche 
holds that while muotés means ‘ qui 
bibi potest,” motucds means “ qui 
facile bibi potest”. The weight and 
nature of the ointment are specified to 
give force to the added roAvutipov; see 
ver. 5.—Aetpe Tods méSas Tod 'lynood, 
Mt. and Mk. say “‘ the head,” which was 
the more natural but less significant, and 
in the circumstances less convenient, 
mode of disposing of the ointment.— 
wa. é&{nate... atrov, ‘and wiped 
His feet with her hair”. Holtzmann 
thinks this an infelicitous combination 
of Mk, xiv. 3 and Lk. vii. 38; infelicitous 
b cause the anointing of the feet which 
was appropriate in the humbled penitent 
was not so in Mary’s case; and the dry- 
ig with her hair which was suitable 
where tears had fallen was unsuitable 
where anointing had taken place, for 
the unguent should have been allowed 
toremain. This, however, is infelicitous 


criticism. In Aristoph., Wasps, 607, the 
daughter anoints her father’s feet: 
Ovydtnp ... Ta 158’ Adela; and if, 
as Fritzsche supposes, the ointment was 
liquid, there is nothing inappropriate but 
the reverse in the wiping with the hair. 
—f 82 oikia érAnpadby ex THs dopijs TOU 

vpov, at once attracting attention and 
etraying the costliness of the offering. 
—vVer. 4. Hence the otv in ver. 4, 
héyer otv els... mrwxois; “one” of 
His disciples. Matthew (xxvi. 8) leaves 
all the disciples under the reproach, 
which John transfers to Judas alone. On 
the designation of Judas see vi. 71. 
Westcott, however, with a harmonising 
tendency, says ‘“‘ Judas expressed what 
others felt”. But this is contradicted 
by the motive which John ascribes to 
Judas, ver. 6.—Atati ... Syvapioyv. 
Three hundred denarii would equal a 
day labourer’s wage for one year.—Ver. 
6. Else 8 rotto . . . éBaoralev. “ This 
he said, not because he cared for the 
poor, but because he was a thief.” 
Before John could make this accusation, 
he must have kad proof; how or when 
we do not know. But the next clauses, 
being in the imperfect, imply that his 
pilfering was habitual.—ré yhwoodxKopov, 
‘* the bag,” better “‘ the purse,’’ or ‘‘ box,” 
‘loculos habens,” Vulgate. In the form 
yAwoocokopetov (which Phrynichus de- 
clares to be the proper form, see Ruther- 
ford, p. 181) the word occurs in the 
Bacchae of Lysippus to denote a case for 
holding the tongue pieces of musical 
instruments (yA@ooat, Kopéw). Hence 
it came to be used of any box, chest, or 
coffer. In Sept. it occurs in 2 Sam. vi. 
tr (Codd. A, 247, and Aquila) of the Ark 
of the Lord; in 2 Chron. xxiv. 8 of.the 
chest for collections in the Temple. This 
chest had a hole in the lid, and the people 
cast in (évéBadov, cf. ra BadAdpeva here) 
their contributions. (Further see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 42, and 
Field’s Otium Norvic., 68.)—ra Baddé- 
peva éBdorafev. The R.V. renders 
“took away what was put therein”, 
Certainly, to say that Judas had the 
money box and carried what was put 
therein is flat and tautological. And that 
éBaorafey can bear the sense of “ take 
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away” or “ make away with” is beyond 
dispute. The passages cited by Kypke 
and Field (Soph., Philoct., 1105; 
Josephus, Antiq., ix. 2; Diog., Laert., 
iv. 59) prove that it was used of “taking 
away by stealth” or “‘ purloining”’; and 
ef. the use of dépew in Eur., Hec., 792. 
Liddell and Scott aptly compare the 
Scots use of “lift” in “ cattle-lifting ” 
and so forth. Mary found a prompt 
champion in Jesus: “Ades aidrijv, “let 
her alone”, R.V. renders: ‘“ Suffer 
her to keep it against the day of my 
burying”; and in margin: ‘Let her 
alone: it was that she might keep it”. 
This Westcott understands as meaning 
‘suffer her to keep it—this was her pur- 
pose, and let it not be disturbed—for 
my preparation for burial”. But, how- 
ever we understand it, there is a palpable 
absurdity in our Lord’s requesting that 
which had already been poured out to be 
kept for His burial. On the other hand, 
if the reading of A adopted in T.R. 
weripykev was the original reading, it 
might naturally be altered owing to the 
scribe’s inability to perceive how this 
day of anointing could be called the 
day of His évradiacpés, and how the 
ointment could be said to have been kept 
till that day (cf. Field, Otium Norvic., p. 
69). Tetipyxev is opposed to érpaéy 
(ver. 5); she had not sold, but kept it; 
and she kept it, perhaps unconsciously, 
against the day of His entombment or 
preparation for burial. évradvacpéds is 
rather the preparation for burial than the 
actual interment. Vide especially Kypke 
on Mk. xiv. 8. This anointing was His 
true embalming. Mary’s love was re- 
presentative of the love of His intimate 


friends in whose loyal affection He was 
embalmed so that His memory could 
never die. The significance of the in- 
cident lies precisely in this, that Mary’s 
action is the evidence that Jesus may 
now die, having already found an en- 
during place for Himself in the regard of 
His friends, It is possible that Mary 
herself, enlightened by her love, had a 
presentiment that this was the last tribute 
she could ever pay her Lord.—Ver. 8. 
As for Judas’ suggestion, He disposes of 
it, Tos wrwxous ... Exete. “ For the 
poor ye have always with you,” and 
every day, therefore, have opportunities 
of considering and relieving them, “‘ but 
me ye have not always,” and therefore 
this apparent extravagance, being occa- 
sional only, finds justification. Occasional 
lavish expenditure on friends is justified 
by continuous expenditure on the real 
necessities of the poor.—Ver. 9. “Eyva 
ovv 3xAos ToAds ek Tav “lovdaiwv. “A 
great crowd of the Jews”; dx)os is 
generally used by John in contrast to 
the Jewish authorities, and R.V. renders 
“the common people”. When they 
knew that Jesus was in Bethany they 
went out from Jerusalem to see Him and 
Lazarus: an easily accessible and un- 
doubted sensation. The result was 
that many of the Jews, on identifying 
Lazarus, believed on Jesus. Accordingly 
2BovdevoavTo .. . aroxtelvwow. The 
high priests, being Sadducees, could not 
bear to have in their neighbourhood a 
living witness to the possibility of living 
through death, and a powerful testimony 
to the power of Jesus. And so, to prevent 
the people believing on Jesus, they made 
the monstrous proposal to put Lazarus, 
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an entirely innocent person, to death. 
In Mary John has shown faith and 
devotion at their ripest: in this devilish 
proposal the obduracy of unbelief is 
exhibited in its extreme form. 

Vv. 12-19. The triumphal entry into 
¥Ferusalem.—Ver. 12. Ty éwavpvov, i.c., 
probably on Sunday, called Palm 
Sunday in the Church year [«xvptaxy 
trav Batwv, dominica palmarum, or, in 
ramis palmarum]. Four days before 
the Passover the Jews were required to 
select a lamb for the feast.—dyAos wodts 
6 éXOdv eis tiv Eoprhy, and therefore not 
Jerusalemites, dxovoavres . . . EhaBov 
7a Bata tov powikev “took the fronds 
of the palms,” the palms which every 
one knew as growing on the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethany. The Bata (from 
Coptic Bar) were recognised as symbols of 
victory or rejoicing. Cf. 1 Macc. xiii. 51, 

eva ailvécews Kal Batwy. So Pausanias 
(viii. 48), és 8& rhv Seftdv éore Kal 
MavTaXov TO viKGvre éoriOepevos powvig. 
Cf. Hor., Odes, I. i. 5, ‘palma nobilis”. 
This demonstration was evidently the 
result of recent events, especially, as 
stated in ver. 18, of the raising of 
Lazarus.—Ver. 13. els trdvtyqow atTo. 
“ Substantives derived from verbs which 

overn a dative are sometimes followed 

y this case, instead of the ordinary 
genitive.” Winer, 264. They left no 
doubt as to the meaning of the demon- 
stration, ékpafov ‘Qoavva . . . loparr. 
These words are taken from Ps. cxviii, 
25, 26; written as the Dedication Psalm 
of the second Temple. ‘Qoavva is the 


Hebrew $33 Twin, “save now”. 


The words were originally addressed to 
approaching worshippers; here they 
lesignate the Messiah; but that no 


tov AdLapov épdvnger éx Tod pynpetou, Kal *jyerpev adTov €x veKpay 


mistake might be possible as to the 
present reference, the people add, 6 
Bactreds tod ‘lopand.—Ver. 14. Jesus 
being thus hailed as king by the people, 
eipov dvdpiov . . . dvov, i.¢., He 
accepted the homage and declared Him- 
self king by adopting the prediction ot 
Zech, ix. g (ver. 15), ‘“‘ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion (xatpe opdSpa instead 
of ph oBov), proclaim it aloud, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold the king 
is coming to thee, just and saving, He is 
meek and riding on a beast of burden 
and a young foal”. The significance of 
the “ass” is shown in what follows: 
“He shall destroy the chariots out of 
Ephraim and the horse out of Jerusalem, 
and the war-bow shall be utterly de- 
stroyed: and there shall be abundance 
and peace’’, By riding into Jerusalem 
as king but on an ass, not on a war horse, 
He continued to claim to be Messiah 
but ruling by spiritual force for spiritual 
ends.—Ver. 16. The significance of 
His action was not at that time per- 
ceived by the disciples: tatra... 
ap@tov, but when Jesus had been 
glorified, then they remembered that 
this had been written concerning Him 
and that the people had made this 
demonstration in His favour, cal ratra 
érotyoav attG.—Ver. 17. In verses 17 
and 18 this demonstration is carefully 
traced to the raising of Lazarus: ‘the 
crowd which was with Him when He 
summoned Lazarus from the tomb, and 
raised him from the dead, testified [that 
He had done so], and on this account 
the crowd went out to meet Him, because 
they had heard this testimony’. The 
demonstration is thus rendered intel- 
ligible. In the Synoptists it is not 
accounted for. He is represented as 
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entering the city with the pilgrims, and 
no reason is assigned for the sudden 
outburst of feeling. See Mk. xi. 1, etc. 
—Ver. 19. The effect on the Pharisees 
is, as usual, recorded by John; they said 
one to another, Qewpetre . . . da7Oev. 
*Do you see how helpless you are? 
The world is gone after Him.” For 6 
xéapos see 4 Macc. xvii. 14 and French 
“tout le monde”. For dmicw airod see 
2 Sam. xv. I3. 

Vv. 20-36. The Greeks inquire for 
Fesus.—Ver. 20. "Hoav 8é twes “EAAn- 
ves é« Tav avaBatvovTwy . . . Among 
the crowds who came up to worship in 
‘the feast were some Greeks; not Hellen- 
ists, but men of pure Greek extraction; 
proselytes belonging to Decapolis, Gali- 
lee, or some country more remote.—Ver. 
21. odor odv mpoojOov PAlare, 
“these came therefore to Philip,” pro- 
bably because they had learned that he 
knew their language; or, as indicated in 
the addition, ro . . . FadtAalas, because 
they had seen him in Galilee. Their re- 
quest to Philip was, Kipte . . . iBetv. 
“ Sir, we would see Jesus’’; not merely 
to see Him, for this they could have 
managed without the aid of a disciple, 
but to interview the person regarding 
whom they found all Jerusalem ringing. 
Philip does not take the sole responsi- 
bility of this introduction on himself, 
because, since they, as Apostles, had been 
forbidden to go to the Gentiles, Philip 
might suppose that Jesus would decline 
to see these Greeks. He therefore tells 
Andrew (cf. i. 44; vi. 7, 8), his fellow- 
townsman, and together they venture to 
make known to Jesus the request.—Ver. 
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23. 6 8& "Incots dmexpivato avrtois, 
“Jesus answers them,” 7.¢., the two 
disciples, but probably the Greeks had 
come with them and heard the words: 
"EAwAvev 7 dpa tva SotacOy 6 vids Tod 
GvOpémov. epxetar dpa is followed by 
ére in iv. 21, v. 25, and by & 7 inv. 28. 
Burton calls it ‘the complementary” use 
of iva. ‘* The hour iscome that the Son of 
Man should be glorified.” Directly the 
glorification of the Son of Man or Messiah 
consisted in His being acknowledged by 
men; and this earnest inquiry of the 
Greeks was the evidence that His claims 
were being considered beyond the circle 
of the Jewish people.—Ver. 24. Butsecond 
to the thought of His enthronement as 
Messiah comes the thought of the way 
toit: aphv ... éper, “except the grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abides itself alone; but if it die, it bears 
much fruit”. The seed reaches its full 
and proper development by being sown 
in the ground and dying. It is this pro- 
cess, apparently destructive, and which 
calls for faith in the sower, which disen- 
gages the forces of the seed and allows 
it to multiply itself. To preserve the 
seed from this burial in the ground is te 
prevent it from attaining its best develop 

ment and use. The law of the seed is 
the law of human life.—Ver. 25. 6 
guav . . . abryy, he that so prizes his 
life [@uAowvyetv is used in the classics of 
excessive love of life. See Kypke] that 
he cannot let it out of his own hand or 
give it up to good ends checks its growth. 
and it withers and dies: whereas he whe 
treats his life as if he hated it, giving i 
up freely to the needs of other men, shab 
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keep it to life eternal. gvAdage, ‘shall 
guard,” suggested by the apparent lack 
of guarding and preserving in the pig@v. 
He has not guarded it from the claims 
made upon it in this world, but thus has 
guarded it to life eternal.—Ver. 26. This 
law is applicable not to Jesus only, but 
toall: éav uot... dxodovdeirw. The 
badge of His servants is that they adopt 
His method and aim and truly follow 
Him. The result of following necessarily 
is that émwov ... €orat, ‘where I am, 
as my eternal state, there shall also my 
servant be”. 8tdkovog is especially a 
servant in attendance, at table or else- 
where; a SotAog may serve at a distance: 
hence the appropriateness of SudKovos 
in this verse. The office of Stdkovos 
may seem a humble and painful one, but 
édév tis [omit kal] . . . waryp, to be 
valued or honoured by the Father crowns 
life—Ver. 27. The distinct and near 
prospect of the cross as the path to 
glory which these Greeks called up in 
His thoughts prompts Him to exclaim: 
Niy 4 Wuxi pov terdpaxrat, ‘‘ Now is 
my soul troubled”. wWvx7 is, as Weiss 
remarks, synonymous with mvedpa, see 
xiii, 21. A conflict of emotions disturbs 
His serenity. ‘ Concurrebat horror mor- 
tis et ardor obedientiae.” Bengel. «at 
wt elmo; ‘ And what shallIl say?” This 
clause certainly suggests that the next 
should also be interrogative, ‘Shall I 
say, Father, save me from this hour? 
But for this cause (or, with this object) 
came I to this hour.” That is, if He 
should now pray to be delivered from 
death this would be to stultify all He had 
up to this time been doing; for without 
His death His life would be fruitless, 
He would still be a seed preserved and 
not sown.—Ver.28. Therefore He prays: 
Narep 8éfacdv wov Td bvopa. ‘* Father, 
glority Thy name.’’ Complete that 
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wdtep, cdodv 


GAG 81d TOTTO HOw eis Thy pay TavTHy. 
28. mdtep, Ségacdv cou Td Gvopa.” "Hey ody hwri; éx Tod odpavod, 
“Kal éSdfaca, kal mddwy Sofdow.” 


Gxovcas éheye BpovTiy yeyovévar. 


29. ‘O odv dydos 6 EoTws Kat 
&Aow Eheyov, “"Ayyehos adTG 


30. "AmrexpiOn & “Incois kal etmev, “Od Bu eve adr 


4 povh yéyovey, GANG 8 Spas. 


31. viv Kpiois éott Tod Kécopou 


manifestation of Thy holiness and love 
which through me Thou art making; 
complete it even at the cost of my 
agony.—H)Oev otv dovy .. . doédca. 
“There came, therefore, a voice out of 
heaven: I have both glorified it and will 
again glorify it.” However Jesus might 
seem in the coming days to be tossed on 
the sea of human passions, the Father 
was steadily guiding all to the highest 
end. The assurance that His death 
would glorify God was, of course, that 
which nerved Jesus for its endurance, 
He was not throwing His life away.— 
Ver. 29. ‘O otv dyxdos . . . AcAdAnKev. 
The mass of the people which was stand- 
ing by and heard the voice did not 
recognise it as a voice, but said it 
thundered. Others caught, if not the 
words, yet enough to perceive it was 
articulate speech, and said that an angel 
had spoken to Him.—Ver. 30. ’Arrexpiéy 
& 'lncots. Jesus, hearing these con- 
jectures, explained to them that not on 
His account but on theirs this voice had 
been uttered. It was of immense im- 
portance that the disciples, and the 
people generally, should understand that 
the sudden transition from the throne 
offered by the triumphal acclamation of 
the previous day to the cross, was not a 
defeat but a fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose. The voice furnished them 
against the coming trial—Ver. 31. It 
was a trial not so much of Him as of 
the world: viv xplows éort tod Kéopou 
trovrov. In the events of the next few 
days the world was to be judged by its 
treatment of Jesus. Cf. iii. 18, v. 27. 
Calvin, adopting the fuller meaning given 
to the Hebrew word “judge,” thinks 
that the restoration of the world to its 
legitimate rule and order is signified, 
A fuller explanation follows in the 
clauses, viv 6 Gpyxov... dmavrdév, 
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j viii. 59. 


’ ? For ews ABDKLN1 33 read os, translating “walk as ye have the light’. So 
in ver. 36. ews is supported by §§ and several versions, and gives the better sense. 


Two rulers are represented here as con- 
tending for supremacy, the ruler who is 
spoken of as in possession and Jesus. 
The ruler in possession, Satan, shall be 
ejected from his dominion by the cross, 
but Jesus by the cross shall acquire an 
irresistibly attractive power. ‘Si quis 
roget, quomodo dejectus in morte Christi 
fuerit Satan, qui assidue bellare non 
desinit, respondeo ejectionem hanc non 
restringi ad exiguum aliquod tempus, 
sed describi insignem illum  mortis 
Christi effectum qui quotidie apparet.” 
Calvin. The wavras is a general ex- 
pression looking to the ultimate issue of 
’ the contention between the rival rulers. 
€\xvow Hellenistic for Attic €\fo.—Ver. 
32. tnpw0S é« Tis yijs is explained as 
indicating or hinting, onpatvev, ‘“ by 
what death He was to die,” i.¢., that He 
was to be raised on the cross. Cf. iii. 
14. It was the cross which was to 
become His throne and by which He was 
to draw men to Him as His subjects. In 
inpw06 therefore, although the direct re- 
ference is to His elevation on the cross, 
there is a sub-suggestion of being elevated 
to athrone. ‘‘onpatvery notat aliquid 
futurum vaticinando cum ambiguitate 
quadam atque obscuritate innuere.” 
Kypke. So Plutarch says of the Oracle, 
ovre Ayer ote KpUTTet GAAG onpatver. 
—Ver. 34. The crowd apparently un- 
derstood the allusion to His death, for 
they objected: “Hpets jxovoapev . 
Gv9pamou ; ‘we have heard out of the 
law,” i.e. out of Scripture (cf. x. 
34, xv. 25, and Schechter, Studies in 
Fudaism, p. 15: “under the word Torah 
were comprised not only the Law, but 


also the contributions of later times 
expressing either the thoughts or the 
emotions of holy and sincere men”), 
‘that the Christ abides for ever”; this 
impression was derived from Ps. cx. 4, 
Is, ix. 7, Ezek. xxxvii. 25, Dan. vii. 14. 
A different belief was also current. Their 
belief regarding the Messiah seemed so 
to contradict His allusion to death that 
it occurred to them that after all ‘the 
Son of Man” might not be identical 
with ‘‘the Messiah” as they had been 
supposing. So they ask, rls éotiv otros 
6 vids Tov dv8pmmov; This among other 
passages shows that the “Son of Man” 
was a title suggestive of Messiahship, 
but not quite definite in its meaning and 
not quite identical with ‘ Messiah ”.— 
Ver. 35. Eltwev otv 6 'Ingots. In re- 
plying Jesus vouchsafes no direct solu- 
tion of their difficulty. It is as if He 
said: Do not entangle yourselves in 
sophistries. Do not seek such logical 
proofs of Messiahship. Allow the light 
of truth and righteousness to enter your 
conscience and your life. ‘Yet a little 
while is the light with you.” “ Walk 
while ye have the light, lest darkness 
overtake you’’ (cf. 1 Thess. v. 4), that 
is, lest Jesus, the light of the world, 
be withdrawn.—xal 6 wepiratév... 
tmaye, cf. xi. 10,—Ver. 36. In ver. 36 
it becomes evident that under 75 dag 
He refers to Himself. He urges them 
to yield to that light in Him which 
penetrates the conscience. Thus they 
will become viol gwrds, see 1 Thess. v. 
5, ‘children of light,” not “of the 
Light”. The expression is the ordinary 
form used hy the Hebrews to indicate 
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39- Ata todto od« ASdvavTo 


moredew, St. médw etmev ‘Hoatas, 40. ‘Tetipdwxey abtav tods 
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3fOaApots, Kal vofowor TH Kapdiq Kal émotpapda, Kal idowpor 
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m Here 
only. 
n iii. 1; vii. 
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1 For qemwpoxev recent editors read ewmwpwoev with ABKL 33; otpadwov with 
NBD* 33, although ertotpadwor is well supported; and tacopar with RABDN. 


2 or, in NABL 33. 
* because he saw the glory”. 


close connection; see Mt. viii. 12, ix. 
15, Mk. iii. 17, Lk. xvi. 8, etc. To be 
viol dwrds is to be such as find their 
truest life in the truth, recognising and 
delighting in all that Christ reveals. 
‘‘ These words Jesus spoke and departed 
and was hidden from them.” His warn- 
ing that the Light would not always be 
available for them was at once followed 
by its removal. Where He was hidden 
is not said. 

Vv. 37-43. In the verses which follow, 
37-43, Fohn accounts for the unbelief of 
the Fews. This fact that the very people 
who had been appointed to accept the 
Messiah had rejected Jesus needed ex- 
planation. This explanation is suitably 
given at the close of that part of the 
Gospel which has described His mani- 
festation.— Ver. 37. Tooatrta . . . avrdv. 
The difficulty to be solved is first stated. 
“Although He had done so many signs 
before them, yet they did not believe on 
Him.” A larger number of miracles is 
implied than is narrated, vii. 31, xi. 47, 
xxi. 25. The quality of the miracles is 
also alluded to once and again, iii. 2, ix. 32. 
They had not been done ‘in a corner,” 
but éuarpoobev aitav, cf. évemiov xx. 30. 
Yet belief had not resulted. The cause 
of this unbelief was that the prediction 
of Is. liii. 1 had to be fulfilled. Certainly 
this mode of statement conveys the im- 
pression that it was not the future event 
which caused the prediction but the pre- 
diction which caused the event. The 
form of expression might in some cases 
be retained although the natural order 
was perceived. The purpose of God 
was always in the foreground of the 
Jewish mind. The prophecy of Isaiah 


The words of Isaiah were uttered not only “when,” but 


was relevant; the “arm of the Lord” 
signifying the power manifested in the 
miracles, and tq Gxoq referring to the 
teaching of Jesus. In the time of Jesus 
as in that of Isaiah the significance of 
Divine teaching and Divine action was 
hidden from the multitude.—Ver. 39. 
Ava totro seems to have a double 
reference, first to what precedes, second 
to the 8m following, cf. viii. 47.—ov« 
WSvvavro, “they were not able,” irre- 
spective of will; their inability arose 
from the fulfilment in them of Isaiah’s 
words, vi. 10 (ver. 40), Teriddwkev 
... abtots. reridAwxev refers to the 
blinding of the organ for perceiving 
spiritual truth, éra@pacev (from mapos, a 
callus) to the hardening of the sensibility 
to religious and moral impressions. This 
process prevented them from seeing the 
significance of the miracles and under- 
standing with the heart the teaching of 
Jesus. By abuse of light, nature pro- 
duces callousness ; and what nature does 
God does.—Ver. 41. John’s view of 
prophecy is given in the words Tatra 

- avtod. ‘ The Targum renders the 
original words of Isaiah ‘I saw the 
Lord’ by ‘I saw the Lord’s glory’. 
St. John states the truth to which this 
expression points, and identifies the 
Divine Person seen by Isaiah with 
Christ.” Westcott. This involves that the 
Theophanies of the O.T. were mediated 
by the pre-existent Logos.—Ver. 42. 
Although unbelief was so commonly the 
result of Christ’s manifestation, Spws 
yerrals cf. Herodot., i. 189, ‘‘ neverthe- 
ess, however, even of the rulers many 
believed on Him, but on account of the 
Pharisees they did not confess Him 
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motedwv eis ene, év TH okoTia ph peivy. 


46. éy® as eis Tov Kdopoy EAyduBa, iva mas 6 
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adtév- & Aédyos by eXdAyaa, exeivos Kpwet adtov 'év Tq ‘oxdry ia; xxi 
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mathp, adtés por évrody Saxe, ti eiw Kal ti Aadijow: 50. Kal 
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eipyké ot 6 wathp, olrw add.” 


& obv AadG éyd, Kablds 


1 @vAa£q in SABDKLMN 33 and most versions. See Mt. xix. 20, Lk. xi. 28. 


(Spoddyouv, imperfect, their fear to con- 
fess Him was continued) lest they should 
be put out of the synagogue”. The 
inherent truth of the teaching of Jesus 
compelled response even in those least 
likely to be influenced. Westcott says: 
“This complete intellectual faith (so to 
speak) is really the climax of unbelief. 
The conviction found no expression in 
life.” This is true of the bulk of those 
referred to (see ver. 43), but cannot 
apply to all (see vii. 50, xix. 38, 39). For 
Gmoouvaywyot see ix, 22, Xvi. 2.— 
 tyydarnoav ... Geod. As in v. 44 an 
excessive craving for the glory which 
men can bestow is noted as the cause of 
unbelief. 

Vv. 44-50. A summary of the teaching 
of Fesus regarding the nature and con- 
sequences of faith and unbelief.—Vet. 44. 
"Inoots 8 expate, “but Jesus cried 
aloud’. 8é suggests that this summary 
is intended to reflect light on the un- 
belief: and the imperfect faith which 
have just been mentioned. éxpage would 
of itself lead us to suppose that Jesus 
made the following statement at some 
particular time, but as ver. 36 has in- 
formed us, He had already withdrawn 
from public teaching. It is therefore 
natural to suppose that we have here 
the evangelist’s reminiscences of what 
Jesus had publicly uttered at a previous 
time.—O miotevov .. . This sums 
up the constant teaching of Jesus that 
He appeared solely as the ambassador 
of the Father (see v. 23, 30, 43, vii. 16, 
viii, 42) ; and that therefore to believe on 


Him was to believe on the Father.— 
Ver. 45. Here He adds kal & Oewpov 
épe Oewpet Tov méppavTd pe: “he who 
beholds me, beholds Him that sent me”’; 
so xiv. 9; cf. vi. 40. Jesus was the 
perfect transparency through whom the 
Father was seen: the image in whom 
all the Father was represented.—Ver. 
46. éym das... pelvp. “I am come 
into the world as light,” and in the con- 
nection, especially as light upon God 
and His relation to men. The purpose 
of His coming was to deliver men from 
their native darkness: fva... év Tq] 
oxorig 2} petvy, “should not abide in 
the darkness’’; cf. i. 9, viii. 12; iii. 18, 
19, ix. 41; also x John ii. 9, 11.—Ver. 
47- But “if any one should hear my 
words and not keep them I do not judge 
him, for I came not to judge,” etc. See 
iii. 17.—Ver. 48. Not on that account, 
however, is the unbeliever scatheless: 
& d0erav . . . Hpépg, ‘ he that rejecteth 
me”; d@ereiv here only in John but 
used in a similar connection and in the 
same sense in Lk. x. 16; ef. 1 Thess. 
iv. 8. For the sense cf. i. 11%, The 
rejecter of Christ ‘has one to judge 
him; the word which I spake, it will 
judge him in the last day”. Nothing per- 
sonal enters into the judgment : the man 
will be judged by what he has heard, by 
his opportunities and light.—Ver. 49 
This word will judge him, ‘ because” 
though spoken here on earth it is divine 
‘« ] have not spoken at my own instance 
nor out of my own resources”; é& 
gpavrod, not as in v. 30, vil. 16-18, Gn’ 
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lv. 
1. g Philo, de Abrahamo, p. 377. 


1 mdOev in BABKLN. 


ech. iii. © BeBAndtos els Thy KapSiay “lovSa Lipwros “loxapidtou, tva adtov 
M 


2 yevonevov in S{CADN, vet. Lat. vulg. (coena facta) Pesh.; ywwopevov in BLX, 


four times in Origen. 
Tr.Ti.W.H., but the reasons assigned 
T.R. gives the better sense. 


éuavrod, but indicating somewhat more 
strictly the origin of the utterances. He 
did not create His teaching, aA 6 
wéppas ... Aadyjow, “ but the Father 
who sent me Himself gave me command- 
ment what I should say and what I 
should speak”. The former designates 
the doctrine according to its contents, 
the latter the varying manner of its 
delivery. Meyer and Westcott.—Ver. 50. 
kat olda ... éortv. ‘ And I know that 
His commandment is life eternal,’ that 
is, the commandment which Jesus had 
received (ver. 49) was to proclaim life 
eternal. This was His commission ; 
this was what He was to speak. He 
was to announce to men that the Father 
offered through Him life eternal. ‘‘There- 
fore whatever I speak, as the Father hath 
said to me, so I speak.” 

CHAPTER XIII. Here commences the 
slosing part of the gospel. It exhibits 
the manifestation of Christ’s glory in 
suffering and death. The first division 
embraces xiii.-xvii., in which the faith of 
the believing is confirmed and unbelief 
[Judas] cast out. 

Vv. 1-20. Fesus washes the disciples’ 
feet and explains His action.—Ver. 1. 
Mpd 8 ris éopras Tod waoxa, “before 
the feast of the Passover,’”’ and therefore 
it was not the Paschal supper which is 
now described, According to John, 
though not in agreement with the Syn- 
optists, Jesus suffered as the Paschal 
Lamb on the day of the Passover, which 
in all Jewish households was terminated 
by the Paschal supper. How long before 
the Feast the supper here mentioned oc- 
curred is not explicitly stated, but the 
narrative shows it was the eve of the 
Passover. The note of time has an 
ethical rather than an historical intention. 
It is meant to mark that this was the 
last night of Jesus’ life. Therefore it is 
followed up by a full description of the 


S* has abs 
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The present participle is adopted by 
Holtzmann and Weiss are insufficient. 


entire situation and motives. The main 
action is expressed in éyeiperat of the 
fourth verse; but to set his reader in the 
tight point of view for perceiving the 
significance of this action the Evangelist 
points out three particulars regarding 
the mind and feeling of Jesus, and two 
external circumstances. (1) el8as .. . 
aitovs, ‘Jesus, knowing that the hour 
had come that He should pass [for the 
construction Spa tva see xii. 23; peraBR 
emphasises the change in condition im- 
plied] out of this world to the Father, 
having loved His own who were in the 
world [rots iSfous, a more restricted and 
more sympathetic class than the of {8.ot 
of i. 11. His especial and peculiar 
friends. The designation tots év To 
xéop@ is added in contrast to é« Tov 
kéopov which described His future con- 
dition, and it suggests the difficulties they 
are left to cope with and the duties they 
must do. They are to represent Him in 
the world: and this appeals to Him], He 
loved them” eis téAos, which is trans- 
lated ‘‘in the highest degree”’ by Chrys., 
Euthymius [od8pa], Cyr.-Alex. [redevo- 
TaTyhv ayaa], Godet, Weiss; but 
Godet is wrong in saying that els tédos 
never means “unto the end,” see Mt. x. 
22. Melanchthon renders “ perduravit 
donec pateretur”. He loved them 
through all the sufferings and to all the 
issues to which His love brought Him. 
The statement is the suitable introduc- 
tion to all that now looms in view. His 
love remained steadfast, and was now the 
ruling motive. The statement is further 
illustrated by the disappointing state of 
the disciples. [Wetstein quotes from 
Eurip., Troad., 1051, ovdels épdorys bo- 
Tis ovK Get didet; and from the Anthol., 
TovTous é& apxis péxpt TéAovs GyaTs, 
and cf. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, cxvi., 
“Love .. . bears it out even to the edge 
of doom ”.] (2) kat Selavou yevopévov, 
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Tapadg, 3. eidds 5 “Ingods, Sr. wdvra SéSaxev aitd & warhp els Tas 
Xetpas, Kal Sre dad Ocod efAOe Kal mpds Tov Ocdv bmdyer, 4. * eyel-h xi. op. 
peta ék tod Seimvou, Kal TiOnor Ta tndtia, Kal AaPdv évrioy 


*SéLwcev éautdv> 5. efra Baddet Twp eis Tov viwripa, Kal HpEaroi Cp. xxi. 7 


, A lat A 
‘yinrew tods mé8as tov palnTdv, Kal *éxudooew TO NevTid S Hv; Gen. xiii 


SteLwopévos. 6. Epxerar ov mpds Xipava Mérpov> kal Aéyer adTd k xii. 5. 


‘“supper having arrived,” “ supper having 
been served,” cf. yevopévov caBBarov, 
the Sabbath having come, wpwtas yevo- 
pévns, Mt. xxvii. I, morning havin 

dawned. In x. 22 the phrase éyévero ra 
éyxatvia means ‘the Dedication had 
arrived”. So here the meaning is ‘‘ sup- 
per having come,” and not “ supper being 
ended,” or ‘‘ while supper was proceed- 
ing”. If we read y.vopévov the meaning 
is substantially the same, ‘supper arriv- 
ing,” “at supper time’. This also is 
essential to the understanding of the in- 
cident. Feet-washing, pleasant and cus- 
tomary before a meal, would have been 
disagreeable and out of place in the 
course of it. [The custom is abundantly 
illustrated by Wetstein, Doughty and 
others. See especially Becker’s Chari- 
cles.] The feet, either bare, or sandalled, 
or with shoes, were liable to be heated by 
the fine dust of the roads, and it was 
expected that the host would furnish 
means of washing them, see Lk. vii. 44. 
When our Lord and His disciples supped 
together, chis office would be discharged 
by the youngest, or by the disciples in 
turn; but this evening the disciples had 
been disputing which of them was the 
greatest, Lk. xxii. 24, and consequently 
no one could stoop to do this menial 
office for the rest. (3) Tod SuaBddov... 
wapad@ [or wapasot], “the devil having 
now put into the heart,” etc. For the 
expression BeBAnkdtos els Thy KapSlav 
see especially Pindar, Olymp., xiii. 16, 
mWoAAG 8’ év kapSiats avSpav EBadov“Qpar 
«. tA. Similar expressions are frequent 
in Homer. It is perhaps rather stronger 
than “suggest,” ‘‘the devil having al- 
ready put in the heart”; the idea had 
been entertained, if we cannot say that 
the purpose was already formed. His 
presence was another disturbing element 
in the feast. But had Jesus unmasked 
him before such fiery spirits as John and 
Peter, Judas would never have left that 
room alive. Peter’s sword would have 
made surer work than with Malchus. 
Judas therefore is included in the feet- 
washing. ‘Jesus at the feet of the traitor, 
what a picture, what lessons for us ” (As- 
tié).—Ver. 3. (4) elas . . . xetpas, this 


consciousness on the part of Jesus is men- 
tioned to bring out the condescension of 
the action to be related. (5) So too is the 
accompanying consciousness, 6tt awd 
Qcot .. . twdye.. It was not in for- 
getfulness of His true dignity but because 
conscious that He was supreme and 
God’s ambassador that He did what He 
did. [‘‘ All things,” says Melanchthon, 
‘*condere testamentum promissum in 
Scripturis ” : “‘ omnia, adeoque peccature 
et mortem ”.}—Ver. 4. This person, and 
in this mood and in these circumstances, 
on the brink of His own passion, is free 
to attend to the wants of unworthy men, 
and éyetperar . . . SteLwopevos. ‘He 
rises,’” having reclined at the table in 
expectation that one or other of the 
disciples would do the feet-washing.— 
kat tino. ra ipdria, “and lays aside 
His garments,” z.¢., His Tallith, appear- 
ing in His xurdy, similar to our ‘in His 
shirt sleeves”.  (@npe is similarly used 
in TlOnpe thy Wuyyy, xX. II, etc. [See 
also Kypke on Lk. xix. 21.]—al AaBav 
Aévriov SidLwoev éavtdv, “and having 
taken a linteum,” a towel or long linen 
cloth, “He girt Himself,” tying the 
towel round Him. Cf. éyropBdcacbe, 
1 Pet. v. 5. The middle 8teLécaro is 
used in xxi. 7; the expression here more 
emphatically indicates that He was the 
sole Agent. The condescension is under- 
stood in the light of what Suetonius tells 
of Caligula (Cal. 26), that he was fond of 
making some of the senators wait at his 
table “‘ succinctos linteo,” that is, in the 
guise of waiters.—Ver. 5. elta. . 

vurtjpa. Each step in the whole 
astounding scene is imprinted on the 
mind of John, ‘Next He pours water 
into the basin,” the basin which the 
landlord had furnished as part of the 
necessary arrangements. [vimrijpa is 
only found here; but mwoSavurrip is not 
so rare; see Plut., Phocion, 20, where 
modovimripes filled with wine were pro- 
vided for the guests.J—kal . jpfaTo 
virrew ... ‘nihil ministerii omittit ” 
(Grotius). [Plutarch says of Favonius 
that he did for Pompey Soa Seomdtas 
SodAot pexplt vinbews modev.] He‘ began” 
to wash the feet of the disciples; ‘“‘began,”” 
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perhaps because, as Meyer suggests, the 
washing was interrupted, but this is not 
certain.—Ver. 6. épxetat ovv, apparently 
in the order in which they happened to 
be sitting, and having first washed some 
of the other disciples, He comes to Simon 
Peter, who draws up his feet out of reach 
and exclaims, Kupue, ov pov vires Tos 
awédas 3 The ov pov are brought together 
for the sake of the contrast.—Ver. 7. 
This was a right impulse and honourable 
to Peter ; and therefore Jesus treats it 
tenderly. 6 éy@ wom . . . peta Taira, 
‘““what I am doing thou dost not at 
present comprehend, but thou shalt 
learn as soon as I am finished”. The 
pronouns are emphatic, that Peter may 
understand that Jesus may have much to 
do which the disciple cannot compre- 
hend. The first requisite in a disciple or 
follower is absolute trust in the wisdom 
of his Master. pera ratra refers to the 
immediate future; see ver. 12, where 
the explanation of the action is given. 
[ov els paxpay épet, Euthymius.]—Ver. 
8. Peter, however, cannot accept the 
disciple’s attitude, but persists, Ob ph 
vilys pov tots mddas els tov alava, 
“never shalt Thou wash my feet’. The 
els tov aldva was prompted by the 
peta tavra. No future explanation can 
make this possible. Peter’s humility is 
true enough to allow him to see the 
incongruity of Jesus washing his feet: 
not deep enough to make him conscious 
of the incongruity of his thus opposing 
and dictating to his Master. ‘To this 
characteristic utterance Jesus, waiting 
with the basin, replies, éav py vio oe 
e. . €yov. Superficially these words 
might mean that unless Peter allowed 
Jesus to wash him, he could not sit at 
table with Him. But evidently Peter 
found in them a deeper significance, and 


understood them as meaning: Unless I 
wash you, you are outcast from my 
fellowship and cease to share in my 
kingdom and destiny. Here the symbolic 
significance of the eating together and 
of the washing begins dimly to appear. 
That Peter saw that this deeper mean- 
ing was intended appears from the eager- 
ness of his answer.—Ver. 9. Kvupre.. . 
kedadyv. A moment ago he told his 
Master He was doing too much: now 
he tells Him He is doing too little. Self- 
will gives place slowly. Yet this was the 
unmistakable expression of devotion. If 
washing is any requirement for fellow- 
ship with Thee, wash me wholly. [‘* Non 
pedes solum, quos soli ministri vident ; 
sed manus et caput, quod convivae 
adspiciunt.” Wetstein.] He is still in 
error.—Ver. 10. ‘O Aedoupévos... 
Sdos. “He that has been in the bath 
has no need to wash save his feet, but is 
all clean.” His feet may be soiled by 
walking from the public bath to the 
supper chamber, and it is enough that 
they be washed. ‘* Ad convivium vocati 
solebant prius in balneo lavari; in domo 
vero convivatoris nonnisi pedes, quibus 
in via pulvis aut sordes adhaeserant, a 
servis abluebantur, ne lecti, super quibus 
accumbebant, macularentur.” Wetstein. 
He supports the statement by many 
references. The added clause discloses 
that a spiritual sense underlies the 
symbol: tpets naapol éore, GAN’ odxt 
wavtes, “ye areclean, but notall”. All 
had been washed; the feet of Judas were 
as clean as those of Peter, But Judas 
was not clean.—Ver. 11. That Judas 
was meant is at once said in ver. II. 
“Hider. . . éore. Jesus thus shows that 
He distinguishes between the offence of 
the rest and the sin of Judas. All that 
they required was to have the soil of 
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their present evil temper and jealousy 
removed: they were true in heart, they 
had been in the bath and had only con- 
tracted a slight stain. But Judas had 
not been in the bath: he had no genuine 
and habitual loyalty to Christ.—Ver. 
12. “Ore... tpiv: “when, then, He 
had washed their feet and taken His 
garments [cf. rl@qow Ta ipdra of ver. 4] 
and reclined again He said to them: 
Know ye what I have done to you?” 
Do you perceive the meaning of this 
action? By washing their feet He had 
washed their heart. By stooping to this 
menial service He had made them all 
ashamed of declining it. By this simple 
action He had turned a company of 
wrangling, angry, jealous men into a 
company of humbled and _ united 
disciples.—Ver. 13. tpeis duveiré pe, 
“ ye call me,” in addressing me (eveiv, 
not Kadeiv), 6 SiSdcKxados wat 6 Kuptos, 
“ Teacher’? and “Lord”; the nomina- 
tivus tituli, see Winer, 226, Perhaps 
« Rabbi” would convey better the respect 
involved in 8SdoKnados. «al Kadds 
héyere, eipt ydp. Jesus, humble and 
self-suppressing as He was, clearly 
recognised His own dignity and on 
occasion asserted it. Here the point of 
the lesson lay in His consciousness of 
being their Lord.—Ver. 14. Hence the 
a fortiori argument; eb odv éyd evupa 
... wédas, “if I then, Lord and Teacher, 
washed your feet, ye also ought (dde(Aete 
denoting moral obligation) to wash one 
-another’s feet”. ‘‘ It is not the act itself, 
but its moral essence, which after His 
example He enjoins upon them to 
exercise.” Meyer. This has sometimes 


been considered a command enjoining 
the literal washing of the feet of poor 
saints: and was practised in England 
until 1731 by the Lord High Almoner, 
and is still practised by the Pope on 
Maundy Thursday (Dies Mandati), the 
day before Good Friday. See also 
Church’s Anselm, p. 49. The ancient 
practice is discussed in Augustine’s 
Letters, 55, to Januarius, c. 33. It at once 
took its place as symbolic of all kindly 
care of fellow-Christians, see 1 Tim. v. 
1o,—Ver. 15. twdéderypa . . . Wounre. 
tadéSerypa is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who recommends the Attic mapdaderypa. 
See Rutherford’s interesting note, New 
Phryn., p. 62. The purpose, tva, of His 
action was that they might act in the 
same humble, loving spirit, in all their 
conduct to one another.—Ver. 16. And 
as confirmatory of this example and in 
rebuke of their pride, He adds: ovx €or 
Sothos ... atrédv. In Mt. x. 24 a 
similar saying occurs; cf. also Lk. vi. 
40, and Lk. xxii. 27. The slave whose 
function it is to serve is not ‘ greater,” 
pelfwv, than his lord, who may expect to 
receive service, and therefore the slave 
may well stoop to the offices which the 
lord himself discharges and count on no 
exemptions the lord does not claim.— 
Ver. 17. These are obvious first principles 
in Christian discipleship, but the mere 
knowledge of them is not enough: et 
ravrTa, oldaTe, pakdptol éore éav wouijre 
aird. tavra refers to what Jesus had 
just declared to be the significance of 
His action. et oiSarte, “if ye know,” as 
you do know; édy woufjre, a supposition, 
“The knowing is objectively granted, 
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the doing subjectively conditioned.” 
Meyer. On the double protasis see 
Burton, 268. paxdprot is usually trans- 
lated ‘‘ blessed,” Mt. v. 3, John xx. 29, 
and should be so here.—Ver. 18. This 
blessedness, He knew, could not attach 
to all of them: od wept mdavrov tpov 
Aéyw, ‘I speak not of you all,” I do not 
expect all of you to fulfil the condition 
of blessedness. éy® oiSa ots éehefapny, 
“JT for my part (in contrast to the 
disciples who were in ignorance) know 
the men whom I have chosen as 
Apostles,” and am therefore not taken 
by surprise by the treachery cf Une of 
them. For the choice of Judas see vi. 
70, where the same word éfeAetdpnv is 
used. GAN’ tva ... The simplest con- 
struction is: ‘‘ but I chose Judas in order 
that,” etc. This may not, however, in- 
volve that Jesus consciously chose Judas 
for this purpose. That is not said, and 
can scarcely be conceived. The Scripture 
which waited for fulfilment is Ps. xl. 9, 
6 écblwy Gptovs pov éweydduvey én” ene 
mrepviopov. Eating bread together is 
in all countries a sign, and in some a 
covenant or pledge of friendship. Cf 
Kypke on épotpamefos and Trumbull’s 
Blood Covenant, p. 313, and Oriental 
Life, p. 361. Here the fact of Judas’ 
eating bread with Jesus is introduced as 
aggravating his crime. ‘To lift the 
heel ” is to’kick, whether originally used 
of a horse or not ; and expresses violence 
and contempt.—Ver. 19. This grave 
announcement was made at this point 
and not previously, a&m’ Gpri, ‘from 
henceforth ” (as if the knowledge result- 
ing from the announcement rather than 
the announcement itself were dictating 
the expression) “I tell you before it 
happens, that when it has happened you 
may know that I am He,” i.e, the 
Messiah in whom these predictions were 
destined to be fulfilled.—Ver. 20. But 
lest this announcement should weaken 
their confidence in one another and in 
their own call to the Apostolate (‘ pro- 
babile est voluisse Christum offendiculo 


23. tv S€ dvakeipevos els tav palntav aitod év TO ° kéATe 


mederi”. Calvin) He hastens to add: 
Gpyv... wéppovra pe [Gv tive better 
than édv twa]. He gives the assurance 
that those whom He sends as His 
apostles will be identified with Himself 
and with God. 

Vv. 21-30. $udas is eliminated from 
the company.—Ver. 21. Tattaecimav... 
mapadoce. pe. Two elements in the 
company had prevented Jesus from freely 
uttering His last counsels to the Twelve. 
(1) They had manifested dissension which 
would prevent them from acting together 
when He was gone, and a temper which 
would prevent them from receiving His 
words. And (2) there was among them 
a traitor. The first element of discord 
had been removed by the feet-washing. 
He now proceeds to eliminate the second. 
But to have at once named the traitor 
would have been fatal. Peter and the 
rest would have taken steps to defeat, if 
not to put an end to Judas. Therefore 
He merely says, els é& ipav trapaddce 
pe. This it was which troubled His 
spirit, that one of the Twelve whom He 
had so cherished should turn traitor, 
using the familiarity and knowledge of 
intimacy to betray Him.—Ver. 22. The 
disciples had no idea who was meant. 
“EBderwov .. . Ayer, Judas could scarcely 
be ‘“‘at a loss to know of whom He 
spoke”’.—Ver. 23. fv... ‘Inoois, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved lay next Him, 
év t@ «xé\rw. Two arrangements of 
guests at a table were in vogue. They 
either lay at right angles to the table 
and parallel to one another, each resting 
on his left elbow and having his right 
hand free (see Rich’s Dict., s. v. Tri- 
clinium, Lectus, Accubo); or they lay 
obliquely, the second reaching with his 
head to ‘the sinus of the girdle («éaros)” 
of the first, and with the feet of the first 
at his back; while the third occupied the 
same posture relatively to the second (see 
the engraving in Becker’s Charicles, 327, 
and Lightfoot, p. 1095, who says that 
this second arrangement prevailed in 
Palestine in the time of Christ). John 
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was lying, then, next to Jesus, his posi- 
tion being inside that of Jesus. To him 
Peter vevet, ‘‘ beckons” (cf. vevow pév Tor 
éy® Kehadg, Od., xvi. 283), taking the 
initiative as usual, but not himself asking, 
perhaps because he had made so many 
mistakes that evening already, perhaps 
because a private matter might better be 
transacted in a whisper from John.—Ver. 
25. That disciple, éxetvos, when thus 
appealed to, avareoav émt 13 or790s TOU 
"Ingo, ‘‘having leant back towards the 
breast of Jesus” so as to speak more di- 
rectly to Himand to be heard only by Him. 
On the difference between dvaxelpevos 
and advatreowv see Origen in Evang. Fo., 
ii. 191, Brooke.—Ver. 26. But even in 
answer to John’s question, tis éorww; 
Jesus does not name Judas, but merely 
gives a sign by which John may recog- 
nise the traitor: ’Exeivos .. . émidecw, 
‘the it is for whom I shall dip the sop 
and give it him”. Some argue from the 
insertion of the article ré6 Woptov that 
this was the sop made up of a morsel of 
lamb, a small piece of unleavened bread, 
and dipped in the bitter sauce, which was 
given by the head of the house to each 
guest as a regular part of the Passover ; 
and that therefore John as well as the 
Synoptists considered this to be the Pas- 
chal Supper. But not only is the article 
doubtful, see W.H., but it is an ordinary 
Oriental custom for the host to offer such 
a tid-bit to any favoured guest; and we 


So Tisch. and W.H. 


are rather entitled to see in the act the 
last appeal to Judas’ better feeling. The 
very mark Jesus chooses to single him 
out is one which on ordinary occasions 
was a mark of distinctive favour. At 
any rate he is thus all the more effectually 
screened from the others.—Ver. 27. But 
instead of moving Judas to compunction 
peta 7d Wwpiov, Tote elonAOev els éxetvov 
6 Zaravas. pera “after,” not ‘ with,” 
‘non cum offula,” Bengel and Cyril, 
who also says, ov yap ért ovpBovdov exer 
Tov Gatavav, GAN’ Ans Oy THS Kapdlas 
Seomdrnv. On éxetvov Bengel also has: 
‘Jam remote notat Judam’’. Morally 
he is already far removed from that com- 
pany. But what was it that thus finally 
determined Judas? Perhaps the very 
revulsion of feeling caused by taking the 
sop from Jesus: perhaps the accompany- 
ing words, °O ovets, wolnoov taxLov, 
‘‘ what thou doest, do quickly”. taytov: 
“to Attic writers @dcowv (Odrtwv) was 
the only comparative, and tax.oros the 
only superlative”. Rutherford, New 
Phryn., p. 150. The idea in the com- 
parative is ‘‘ with augmented speed,” see 
Donaldson’s Greek Gram., p. 390.—Ver. 
28, Tottro... avr@. All heard the 
command given to Judas, but none of 
them knew its object, not even John; 
for although he was now aware that 
Judas was the traitor he did not connect 
the command “ Do it quickly” with the 
actual work of betrayal.—Ver. 29. tives 
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yap édéxovv. Some supposed that Judas 
being treasurer of the company had been 
sent to buy what they needed for the 
feast, or to give something to the poor. 
That it was possible at so late an hour 
to make purchases appears from Mt. xxv. 
g-11 (Holtzmann).—Ver. 30. Judas on 
his part, having accepted the sop, é&j\0ev 
ev0us, the evOvs answering to Taxtoy, ver. 
27; he went out immediately, taking the 
purse with him no doubt. 4v 8é vv, 
“and it was night”. The sudden dark- 
ness succeeding sunset in the East sud- 
denly fell on the room, impressing John’s 
sensitive spirit and adding to the per- 
turbation of the company. The note of 
time may however only result from John’s 
desire to keep his narrative exact. 

Ver. 31—XIV. 31 comprise one con- 
tinuous conversation, introduced by 
Jesus’ announcement (vv. 31-35) of His 
speedy departure.—Ver. 31. “Ore odv 
é&@Oev. As soon as Judas had gone 
out, the spirit of Jesus rose, and with a 
note of triumph He explains the situa- 
tion to the disciples. Two points He 
emphasises: His work is done, and He 
must leave them. The former He 
announces in the words Ntv éofdc0y 

.ait>. “This ‘now’ with which 
the Lord turns to the faithful eleven, 
expresses at once the feeling of deliver- 
ance from the traitor’s presence and His 
free acceptance of the issues of the 
traitor’s work.” Westcott. @éofdc6y the 
aorist is used because the traitor is con- 
sidered to have “‘ as it were already com- 
pleted his deed”. Winer, p. 346. The 
Son of Man is “glorified”? by accom- 
plishing the work of His life by being 
accepted as the manifestation of God, 
and by being acknowledged by the 
Father as having revealed Him; see 
xvii, I, 4, 5, xii. 23, xi. 4. Cf. Milligan’s 
Ascension of our Lord, p. 79.—Ver. 32. 
Necessarily therefore when He is glorified 


6 Geds eotacbn év airo. Kal 6 Ocds 
Sofdce: abtév év éautg. God is more de- 
finitely named as the source of the glori- 
fication of the Son of Man; and as God 
was glorified “‘ in” Jesus, so shall Jesus 
be glorified “in” God. Itis not only rapa 
geavTd, aS in xvii., 5, but év éavTo, 
which does not merely mean that He 
will be taken up into the eternal blessed- 
ness of God, but that His glory will be 
the Divine glory itselfi—Ver. 33. This 
result was to be forthwith achieved: 
ev0ds Sofdoe. aitév, which at once is 
interpreted to the disciples in the explicit 
statement Texvia, rt pixpdov ped” tpay 
elys. Texvia is frequent in r John; 
here only in the Gospel. Lightfoot (p. 
1098) says: “‘ Discipulus cujusvis vocatur 
ejus filius’; but here there is a tender- 
ness in the expression not so accounted 
for. érv puxpdv, “ yet a little,” z.¢., it is 
only for a little longer; ¢f. vii. 33. This 
announcement, formerly made to the 
Jews (vii. 33, viii. 21, 24), He now, apr, 
makes to the disciples; arousing their 
attention to what follows, as His last in- 
junctions. In view of the temper they 
had that evening displayed and the 
necessity for united action and unani- 
mous testimony He first lays upon them 
the commandment to love one another. 
—Ver. 34. évroAty Katy S(Sopr dpiv, 
tva dyamdre adAyjAovs: “ one another,” 
not ‘all men,” which is a different 
commandment. So, rightly, Grotius: 
“Novum autem dicit quia non agit de 
dilectione communi omnium . . . sed de 
speciali Christianorum inter se qua tales 
sunt,” and Holtzmann: “Es ist die 
giradeAdia im Unterschied von der 
allgemeinen Gydwy”’. The necessity of 
love among those who were to carry on 
Christ’s work had that night become 
apparent. It was “new,” because the 
love of Christ’s friends for Christ’s sake 
was a new thing in the world. There- 
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exnte °év dddjAots.” 36. Adyer aitd Eiwwv Mérpos, “Kupre, mod o Rom. i. 12 


imdyets ;’ 


GrexplOn abtd 6 “Ingois, ““Omou indyw, 0d Sivacai 
por viv dxodouOijcar- Gorepov Sé dxohouPjces por.” 


» and xv. § 


37- Aéyer 


aitG & Métpos, “Kupte, Stati ob Suvapatl cor dkodoubijco. apt ; 


Thy Wuxnv pou brép cod ” Ojow.” 
“Tv puxyvy cou imép énod Onceas; 


Géxtwp *puwvicer) Ews of dmapvjon pe tpis. 
XIV. 1. “Mh *tapaccéoOw Spay i Kapdia- morevete eis rdv 


Ocdv, kat eis éue morevete. 


mohdai etow: “et Sé ph, elwov Ay Suiv. mopedouar ? éropdoat * t. 


1 hovynoy in NABG. 


fore the kind rather than the degree of 
love is indicated in the clause xadds 
Hhydwyoca tas x. tT. A—Ver. 35. And 
this Christian love is to be the sole 
sufficing evidence of the individual’s 
Christianity: éy ovr (emphatic) 
yveoovrat ... GAArjAors. Cf. Acts iv. 
32, 1 John iii. 10; also Tertull., Afol., 
39, ‘‘vide, inquiunt, ut invicem se 
diligant’’; Clem. Alex., Stvom., ii. 9; 
Min. Felix, Octavius, 9.—Ver. 36. On 
this announcement of Jesus that He 
was shortly to leave them follow four 
characteristic utterances of the disciples. 
First as usual, Aéyet ait@ Lipwv Mérpos, 
Kupie wov tadyes; “Lord, where are 
you going?” referring to ver. 33. The 
Vulgate renders ‘‘ Domine, quo vadis?” 
the words which the legend ascribes to 
Peter when withdrawing from persecu- 
tion in Rome he met Jesus entering the 
city. Jesus does not needlessly excite 
them by plainly telling them of His 
death, for He has much to say to them 
which He wishes them to listen to un- 
disturbed. He assures Peter that though 
he cannot now accompany his Master, 
he will afterwards follow, and so rejoin 
Him; cf. xxi. 19.—Ver. 37. This does 
not satisfy Peter. He sees it is some 
dangerous enterprise Jesus is undertak- 
ing, and he feels his courage discredited 
by the refusal to be allowed to accom- 
pany Him. Kupre Sati... Oijow. 
“Putasne ulla itineris molestia me 
terreri?” Grotius. ‘In the zeal of love 
he mistakes the measure of his moral 
strength.” Meyer. Mt. and Mk. repre- 
sent all the disciples as making the same 
declaration (Mt. xxvi. 35, Mk. xiv. 31); 
which made it all the more necessary to 
expose its unconscious hollowness, pain- 
ful as it must have been to Jesus to do 
go. Thv Wuxjv cov... tpls. “ Wilt 


X. 11, 17 


38. “AmexpiOn abt@ 6 Incous, 4 Mk. xiv. 


a 30. Zeph. 

Gpiy duty Néyw aor, ob ph ii. 14. 
a xi. 33. Ps. 

lv. 4. 
b Cp. ii. 16; 
2Cor.v.1. 
Cp. 1 Mac. 


2. év tH Yoixia tod watpds pou povat vii. 38, 


Gen. xxx. 


* ert is inserted before mopevopar in NABC*DKL. 


thou lay down... ? So far from that, 
you will deny me thrice before the morn- 
ing.” ov py adéxtwp dovyce, ‘ Cock- 
crow’ was used among the Jews as a 
designation of time (Lightfoot on Mt. 
xxvi. 34); cf. Mk. xiii. 35, where the 
night is divided into dypé, peoovv«ttov, 
é&Xexropopwvia, mpwt. At the equinox 
cock-crow would be between 2 and 4 
A.M. See Greswell’s Dissert., iii. 216. 
This was incomprehensible; how the 
night could bring circumstances so 
appalling as to tempt any of them, and 
compel the hardiest to deny Jesus, they 
could not conceive.—CHAPTER XIV. 
Ver. 1. But as they sat astounded and 
perplexed, He continues, Mj tapaccéc Ow 
ipav 4 Kkapdia, Let not your heart be 
tossed and agitated like water driven by 
winds; cf. Liddell and S. and Thayer. 
He not only commands them to dismiss 
their agitation, but gives them reason: 
muorevere . . . Miotevere. ‘Trust God, 
yea, trust me.’’ Trust Him who over- 
tules all events, He will bring you 
through this crisis for which you feel 
yourselves incompetent; or if in your 
present circumstances that faith is too 
difficult, trust me whom you see and 
know and whose word you cannot doubt. 
It is legitimate to construe the first 
aiorevere aS an indicative, and the 
second as imperative: but this gives 
scarcely so appropriate a sense.—Ver. 2. 
As an encouragement to this trust, He 
adds, év rH oixiq... tpiv. Heis going 
home to His Father’s house, but had 
there been room in it only for Himself 
He would necessarily have told them 
that this was the case, because the very 
reason of His going was to prepare a 
place for them. 87 assigns the reason 
for the necessity of explanation: the 
reason being that His purpose or plan 
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3. Kal édv moped Kat érondow Spiv témov, wddw 
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5. Adyer ab7G Owpds, “ Kupre, odx oldapev mol bmdyets - 
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1 Omit wat before and oSare after rnv oSov with SBLX. The words occur in AD, 


probably inserted for clearness. 


2 Instead of Svvapeba evSevar Tr.Ti.W.H.R. read ovSapev with BC*D, 


for His future would require to be 
entirely altered had there been no room 
for them in His Father’s house. ‘‘ My 
Father’s house” is used in ii. 16 of the 
Temple: here of the immediate presence 
of the Father and of that condition in 
which His love and protection are un- 
interruptedly and directly experienced. 
This is most naturally thought of as a 
place, but with the corrective that “it is 
not in heaven one finds God, but in God 
one finds heaven”. Cf. Godet. In this 
house, as in a great palace, cf. Iliad, vi. 
242, povat wohhal elouv. provy (wéverv), 
only here and in ver. 23, means a place to 
abide in, and was used of a station ona 
journey, a resting place, quarters for the 
night, and in later ecclesiastical Greek 
a monastery. See Soph., Lexicon. 
‘““Mansions”’ reproduces the Vulgate 
“mansiones”. See further Wright’s 
Bible Word-Book, ed 8p... “were 
it not so, I would have told you,” 
‘‘ademissem vobis spem_ inanem,”’ 
Grotius. Had there been no such place 
and no possibility of preparing it, He 
necessarily would have told them, 
because the very purpose of His leaving 
them was to prepare a place for them. 
érousdoat témov, a figure derived from 
the custom of sending forward one of 
a party to secure quarters and provide 
all requisites. Cf. the Alcestis, line 363: 
GN odv exetoe moog ddKa p’, STav Oava, 
kal Sp’ érolpal’, ds cvvoikyooved por. 
What was involved in the preparation 
here spoken of is detailed in Hebrews. 
Cf. Selby’s Ministry of the Lord, 275. 
—Ver. 3. Neither will He prepare a place 
and leave them to find their own way to 
ital éav wopevOO ... fre “If I 
go’’; that is, the commencement of this 
work as their forerunner was the pledge 
of itscompletion. And its completion is 
effected by His coming again and receiv- 
ing them to Himself, or ‘to His own 
home,” wpds éwaurév. Cf. xx. 10,— 
méhiy épyopat «al mapadypyopar, “1 


come again and will receive”. The 
present is used in €pxowa: as if the 
coming were so certain as to be already 
begun, cf. v. 25. For mapaAyjppopac 
see Cant. viii. 2. The promise is fulfilled 
in the death of the Christian, and it has 
changed the aspect of death. The 
personal second coming of Christ is not 
a frequent theme in this Gospel. The 
ultimate object of His departure and 


a 


XIV. 


. kal Omou éy® mdyw oidate, Kal Thy d8dv 
Y Y 


return is tva Strov eipi éya, kat tmets ATE. 


Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 17, 2 Cor. v. 8, Phil. i. 
23. The object of Christ’s departure is 
permanent reunion and the blessedness 
of the Christian. 

Vv. 4-7. A second interruption occa- 
sioned by Thomas.—Ver. 4. Kat Sarov 
éym trdyw ol8are thy 686v. The éyo is 


emphatic: the disciples knew the direc- — 
tion in which He was going.—Ver. 5. But — 


this statement bewilders the despondent 
Thomas, who gloomily interjects: Kvpte 
«.. €l8évac; Thomas’ difficulty is that 
not knowing the goal they cannot know 
the way. In the reply of Jesus both the 
goal and the way are disclosed.—Ver. 6. 
éyo eipt . . . épod. ‘I am the way and 


the truth and the life: no one comes te — 


the Father save through me.” I do not 
merely point out the way and teach the 
truth and bestow life, but I am the way 


and the truth and the life, sothat by attach- — 


ment to me one necessarily is in the way 
and possesses the truth and the life. ‘The 


way ’’ here referred to is the way to the — 


Father. He is the goal of all human 
aspiration; and there is but one way to 
the Father, ‘“no one comes,” etc.—«Kat 
4 GAyGera, ‘and the truth,” primarily 
about God and the way to Him, but also 
as furnishing us with all knowledge 
which we now require for life. 


Thomas © 


craved knowledge sufficient to guide © 


him in the present crisis. Jesus says: 


You have it in me.—«at 4 Cw, “ and the — 
life’? ; the death which casts its shadow — 


over the eleven and Himself is itself to 
be swallowed up in life. Those who 
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TO, 08 meotedets Ste 


eyo év 76 matpl, kal 6 warhp év époi gor; 7a fijpata a eyd 
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adTds Toet Ta Epya. 


II. muoteveté pou Sti ey ev TS watpl, kal 6 
x f > a 
Tarhp év éwoi- ei S€ ph, Bd TA Epya adrda moredeté por. 


ej Vi. 56, ete. 


I2. 


“Apa éphy héyw Spiv, 6 moredwy eis eye, 1a Epya & éy® moiw, 


Kdxeivos mowjoe, cal “peiLova tovrwy moujoers St. éyd mpds Tov 


k Mt, xxi. 
2i. 


1 Instead of eyvwxerte av W.H. read av nSe.re with BCL 33. 


are one with Jesus cannot die. They 
are possessed of the source of life, 
Further see Hort’s The Way, etc., 
and Bernard’s Central Teaching. — 
ovdels épxetat, “‘no one comes to the 
Father save through me” as the way, 
the truth, the life. It is not ‘through 
believing certain propositions regarding 
me” nor ‘‘ through some special kind of 
faith,” but ‘‘ through me’’.—Ver. 7. He 
is the essential knowledge, et éyvdxerré 
. « « Some press the distinction 
between éyvoxerre and dere, ‘the 
first representing a knowledge acquired 
and progressive; the second a know- 
ledge perceptive and immediate”. But 
this discrimination is here inappropriate. 
The clause explains the foregoing. The 
Father is in Jesus, and to know Him 
is to know the Father. They had un- 
consciously been coming to the Father 
and living in Him. Now they were to 
do so consciously: am’ Gprt ywdoxere 
... aurév. The repeated airdy brings 
out the point, that it was the Father that 
was henceforth to be recognised by them 
when they saw and thought of Jesus: 
* ye know Him and have seen Him”, 
Vv. 8-14. <A third interruption by 
Philip ; to which Fesus replies, append- 
ing to His answer a promise which 
springs out of what He had said to 
Philip.—Ver. 8. Ayer . . . jpiv. Philip, 
seizing upon the éwpdxate avtdv of ver. 
7, utters the universal human craving to 
see God, to have the same indubitable 
direct knowledge of Him as we have of 
one another. Perhaps Philip supposed 
some appearance visible to the eye 
would be granted. Always there persists 
the feeling that more might be done to 


make God known than has been done.— 
Ver. g. Jesus corrects the error, and 
guides the craving to its true satisfaction. 
Tocottov xpévov . . . watépa[tocovToy 
xpévov may be a gloss for the dative 
which is found in SDL}. The mani. 
festation which Philip craves had been 
made, and made continuously for some 
considerable time; for so long that it 
was matter of surprise and regret to 
Jesus that Philip needed still to be 
taught that he who saw Jesus saw the 
Father. It is implied that not to see the 
Father in Jesus was not to know Him. 
—Ver. 10. ov movrevets... éorrs 
This unbelief was involved in Philip’s 
question, but when the question of the 
mutual indwelling of the Father and 
Jesus was thus directly put to him, he 
would have no doubt as to the answer. 
vf. x. 38. The fact of the union is in- 
disputable; the mode is inexplicable; 
some of the results are indicated in the 
words: Ta pypata... Ta epya. See 
vii. 16-18 and v. 19. The mutual in- 
dwelling is such that everything Jesus 
says or does is the Father’s saying or 
doing. This was so obvious that Jesus 
could appeal to the works He did in case 
His assertion was disbelieved.—Ver. 11. 
muoreveTé por... miorevere. ‘ Believe 
me,” i.¢., my assertion, not my mani- 
festation, ‘‘or if you find that difficult, 
believe on account of the works them- 
selves”. The mention of His works and 
the evidence they afford that He is in 
the Father suggests to Him a ground of 
comfort for His disciples in view of His 
departure. And from this point onwards 
in this chapter it is to the comforting of 
the disciples our Lord addresses Him- 
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XV. 2 


eR pévyn pel” Spay els tov aidva, 17. ° 7d tvetpa THs GAnOelas, 6 6 


Jo. ii. 1. 
© xv. 26; 
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1 enpyoerte is readin BL 54, 73, ‘ye will keep”’. This is adopted by Tr.Ti.W.H.R, 
Typnoare, “keep,” is found in ADQ, it. vulg. and other versions. 


2 The vulg. has “‘ manebit,” having read pevet. So Arm, and Aeth. versions. 


self. First, in vv. 12-143 second, in vv. 
15-17; third, in vv. 18-21. The mention 
of the Paraclete in connection with this 
third item of encouragement gives rise to 
a fourth interruption, this time by Judas, 
vv. 22-243 and at ver. 25 Jesus resumes 
His explanation of the Paraclete’s func- 
tion, and closes with several considera- 
tions calculated to remove their fears.— 
Ver. 12. Gpihv... wowjoe. The first 
encouragement is the assurance that 
through Christ’s absence the disciples 
would be enabled to do greater works 
than Jesus Himself had done. These 
‘“‘ preater’”? works were the spiritual 
effects accomplished by the disciples, 
especially the great novel fact of conver- 
sion. See this developed in Parker's 
The Paraclete, Such works were to be 
possible 671 . . . wopevopar. It was by 
founding a spiritual religion and alterin 

| men’s views of the spiritual world Christ 
'enavled His followers to do these greater 
‘works. Here this is explained on the 
plane of the disciples’ thoughts and in 
this form: ‘I go to my Father, the 
source of all power, and whatever you 
ask in my name I will do it ”.—Ver. 13. 
ToVTO TroLjow, SO what they do is still 
His doing ; one condition being attached 
to their prayers, that they ask év ro 
évépart pov. The name of a person 
can only be used when we seek to en- 
force his will and further his interests. 
This gives the condition of successful 
prayer: it must be for the furtherance 
of Christ’s kingdom. For the end of all 
is tva 80fac0q 6 warhp év 76 vid, that 
is, that the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
in sending forth His Son may be mani- 
fest in Christ’s people and in their 
beneficent work in the world.—Ver. 14. 
In ver. 14 the promise is repeated, as 


3 T.R. supported by SAD?LN 33. eat by BD* 1, 22, and is adopted by Tr. and 


Euthymius says, for confirmation: Td 
aitTds Aéyer BeBarav pddiora dv Adyov. 
Perhaps, too, additional significance is 
given to His agency by introducing éyo. 
Cf. Bengel and Meyer. 

Vv. 15-17. The second encouragement : 
the promise of another Paraclete.—Ver. 
15. éav... tThpyjcate. The fulfilment 
of the promise He is about to give 
depends upon their condition of heart 
and life. This therefore He announces 
as the preamble to the promise. On 
their side there would be a constant 
endeavour to carry out His instructions : 
on His side kayo épwrijow . . . During 
His ministry Jesus has said little of the 
Spirit. Now on the eve of His departure 
He directs attention to this “alter ego”. 
He designates Him &AAov wapd«dyTov, 
implying that Jesus Himself was a 
Paraclete. See 1 John ii, 1. wapaxAyros 
is literally advocatus, called to one’s aid, 
especially in a court of justice. (Cf. 
Tapaorarys in Arist., Thesm., 369; 
Eccl., 9.) See especially Hatch, Essays 
in Bibl. Greek, p. 82, and Westcott’s 
“ Additional Note’. ‘ Comforter” in 
A.V. is used in its original sense of 
“strengthener” (con, fortis); as in 
Wiclift’s version of Phil. iv. 13, ‘I may 
all thingis in him that comfortith me” 
(see Wright’s Bible Word-Book). This 
Paraclete should remain with them for 
ever, and He is specifically designated 
(ver. 17) 7d wvedpa Tis GAnOelas, cf. xvi. 
13,14; He would enable them to under- 
stand the new truths which were battling 
with their old conceptions, and to re- 
adjust their beliefs round a new centre. 
He would explain the departure of Christ, 
and the principles of the new economy 
under which they were henceforth to 
live. This spirit was to be peculiarly 
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19. €rtp Jas. i. 29 
q ver. 3. 


21.6 


éxwv Tas évrodds pou Kal typdv adtds, éxeivés éotw 6 dyaTav pe 


6 Sé dyamav pe, dyamnbicetar ind 


theirs, 6 6 kécpos ov Svvarar AaPeiv, the 
characteristically worldly cannot receive 
that which can only be apprehended by 
spiritually prepared persons. It has been 
proposed to render Aafeiv, “seize’’ or 
“apprehend,” as if a contrast to the 
world’s apprehension and dismissal of 
Jesus were intended. But AapBdvew 7d 
mwvevpa is regularly used in N.T. to 
express ‘‘receiving the Spirit,” Gal. iii. 
2; 1 Cor. ii, 12. The world cannot 
receive the Spirit Sri ob Oewpet ard, 
. . . Outward sense cannot apprehend 
the invisible Spirit ; and the world has no 
personal experience of His presence and 
power; but ye, tpets, have this experi- 
mental knowledge, ‘‘ because He is even 
now abiding with you (has already begun 
His ministry ; or, rather, has this for His 
characteristic that He remains with you, 
making you the object of His work), and 
shall be within you”. With the entire 
statement cf. 1 Cor. ii. 8-14. 

Vv. 18-21. The third encouragement: 
that ¥esus Himself will come to them and 
make Himself known to them.—Ver. 18. 
Great as was the promise of this other 
helper, this spirit of truth, it did not 
seem to compensate for the departure of 

esus. ‘Another,’ any other, was un- 
able to fill the blank; it was Himself 
they craved. Therefore He goes on, ovK 
adiyow vpas dp pavovs: epxopar arpos 
vpas, “I will not abandon you as 
orphans,” épdavéds (orbus) “ bereaved,” 
used of fathers bereft of children (1 
Thess. ii. 17, Dionys. Hal., i.); as well 
as of children bereft of parents. See 
Elsner. warps evorAayxvlas Od 
pjpa, Euthymius. Cf. Ps. ix. 14, 
éppave od joba Bonbds. Wetstein 
quotes Rabbi Akiba as lamenting the 
death of Rabbi Eleazar, ‘*Vae mihi... 
quia totam hance generationem reliquisti 
orphanam”’. The utter helplessness of 
the disciples without their Master is 
indicated. ¢pxopar mpds vpas. From the 
absence of éyé it may be gathered that 
Jesus means to point out not so much 
_ that it is He who is coming through the 
spirit to them, as that His apparent 
departure is really a nearer approach.— 
Ver. 19. Ina short time, ért pixpéy, the 


Tod twatpés pous Kat éy 


world would no longer see Him, but His 
disciples would be conscious of His 
presence, pets 82 Oewpetré pe, present 
for immediate future. His presence 
would be manifested in their new life 
which they would trace to Him, 8rt éya 
{G, al Upets fycere. This is confirmed 
by Paul’s “ No longer I, but Christ liveth 
inme”. Gal, ii.20. The grand evidence 
of Christ’s continued life and presence is 
the Christian life of the disciple.—Ver. 
20. év éxetvy TH hppa, “in that day,” 
which does not mean Pentecost, but the 
new Christian era which was to be 
characterised by these experiences. Cf. 
Holtzmann. The sense of a new life 
produced by Christ would compel the 
conviction dT éy® év T@ watpi.. . 
“that I am in the Father” in vital union 
with the source of all life, ‘‘and that 
you are in me,” vitally connected with 
me so as to receive that life that I live, 
“and I in you,” filling you with all the 
fulness that is in myself, living out my 
own life in and through you, and finding 
in you room for the output of all 1 am.— 
Ver. 21. The conditions on which de- 
pended the manifestation of the departed 
Christ are then exhibited, 6 éxov . 

épavtév. The love to which Christ pro- 
mises a manifestation of Himself is not 
an idle sentiment or shallow fancy, but a 
principle promptin obedience, 6 éxwv 
Tas évTodds pov, ft 1 John ii. 7, iv. 21, 
2 John 5; it means more than “hearing,” 
and is yet not equivalent to typav; it 
seems to point to the permanent posses- 
sion of the commandments in conscious- 
ness. This finds its appropriate expres- 
sion in thpav attds—“ keeping them,” 
observing them in the life. This is the 
expression and proof of love, and this 
love finds its response and reward in the 
love of the Father and of the Son, and in 
the manifestation of the Son to the 
individual. The appropriateness of in- 
troducing the Father and His love 
appears in ver. 24. The love of Christ 
is that which prompts the manifestation. 
éydavicw, the word is used by Moses in 
Exodus xxxiii. 13. Reynolds says: 
‘ This remarkable word implies that the 
scene or place of the higher manifestation 
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t ver. 16, 


ac. “Taira eddAnka dpiv wap” Spiv pévov- 26. 6 Se *wapd- 


Kdy Tos, 73 Mvedpo, 73 “Aytov, & méwper 6 mathe ev TH dvéport pou, 
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1 goincopeda has the stronger attestation, being read in SSBLX 33. 


will be in (év) the consciousness of the 
soul”. ‘The word however is currently 
used for outward manifestation ; although 
here the manifestation alluded to is 
inward. Cf. Judas’ words. The nature 
of the manifestation has already been 
explained, ver. 19. 

Vv. 22-24. A fourth interruption, by 
ee en 22. All that Jesus has said 

as borne more and more clearly in upon 
the mind of the disciples the disappoint- 
ing conviction that the manifestation 
referred to is not to be on the expected 
Messianic lines. Accordingly Judas, not 
Iscariot, but Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus 
(Mt. x. 3; Lk. vi. 16), says: tl yéyovey 
x. t A. ‘What has happened that,” 
etc. ? or, “* What has occurred to deter- 
mine you,” etc.? Kypke quotes from 
Arrian apposite instances of the use of 
this expression. Judas expresses, no 
doubt, the thought of the rest. Was 
there to be no such public manifestation 
of Jesus as Messiah, as would convince 
the world?—Ver. 23. To this Jesus 
replies édv Tug... woujoopev. The 
answer explains that the manifestation, 
being spiritual, must be individual and to 
those spiritually prepared. “It con- 
templates not a public discovery of 
power, but a sort of domestic visitation 
of love.” Bernard. mpds attév édevod- 

Qa, “to him we will come”; Jesus 
without scruple unites Himself with the 
Father. poviv . . . wowodpeda, a classi- 
cal expression. see Thuc., i. 131, powhy 
«+. ToLovpevos. ‘Wewill make our abode 
with him, will be daily his guests, yea, 
house and table companions.” Luther 
in Meyer. jpovy is here used in a sense 
different from that of ver. 2, where it 
means a place to abide in.—Ver. 24. 
The necessity of love as a condition of 


this manifested presence is further em- 
phasised by stating the converse, 6 py 
Gyanav pe... watpéds. The xéopos 
of ver. 22 is here more closely aebned) by 
6 ph ayatov px. See Holtzmann. 

Vv. 25-31. The conversation closed by 
bequest of peace. The genuineness of 
this report of the last words of Jesus is 
guaranteed by the frequency with which 
He seems to be on the point of breaking 
off. The constant resumption, the add- 
ing of things that occur on the moment, 
these are the inimitable touch of nature. 
At this point the close seems imminent. 
—Ver. 25. Tatra Achd\nxa . . . pévov, 
implying that this abiding and teaching 
were now at an end.—Ver. 26. But His 
teaching would be continued and com- 
pleted by the Paraclete: 6 8 wapd- 
KAynros . . . Uptv. The Paraclete is now 
identified with 1d wvetpa 1d dyrov, and 
His connection with Christ is further 
guaranteed by the clause & mépper 6 
maryp vy To dvopart pov, “which the 
Father will send in my name,” that is, 
as representing me and promoting my 
interests. And this He will accomplish 
by teaching: éxetvos ‘He,’ and no 
longer the visible Christ, “will teach 
you all things,” wévra in contrast to the 
Tavra (ver. 25) with which Christ had to 
be satisfied; but wdvra must itself be 
limited by the needs and capacities of 
the disciples.—xali ¥ropvycer . . . “and 
will bring to your remembrance all that 
I said to you,” that is, the teaching of 
the Spirit should so connect itself with 
the teaching of Christ as to revive the 
memory of forgotten words of His, and 
give them a new meaning. Cf. especially 
xvi. 12-14.—Ver. 27. elpyvny adinpe 
Upiv, ‘‘ peace I bequeath to you”. The 
usual farewell was given with the word 
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“peace”. And Jesus uses the familiar 
word, but instead of uttering a mere wish 
He turns it into a bequest, intimating 
His power not only to wish but to give 
peace in the further description eipyvnv 
Thy epi SiSopr vpiv, “my peace I give 
unto you”; the peace which He had at- 
tained by means of all the disturbance and 
opposition He had encountered. Leaving 
them His work, His view of life, His 
Spirit, He necessarily left them His 
peace,—ovd Kalas 6 kdcpos S(8worv, eyo 
~ Si8ape vpiv, “not as the world gives 
give I to you”. This is referred by 
Grotius to the difference between the 
empty form of salutation and Christ’s 
gift of peace. (‘‘ Mundus, 1.¢., major 
pars hominum, salute alios impertit sono 
vocis, nihil saepe de re cogitans; et si 
cogitet, tamen id alteri nihil prodest.’’) 
So too Holtzmann and Bernard. Meyer 
considers this “quite out of relation to 
the profound seriousness of the moment,” 
and understands the allusion to be to the 
treasures, honours, pleasures which the 
world gives. There is no reason why 
the primary reference should not be to 
the salutation, with a secondary reference 
to the wider contrast. This gift of peace, 
if accepted, would secure them against 
perturbation, and so Jesus returns to the 
exhortation of ver. 1, pi} Tapacoécbw ... 
“Observing that the opening sentence 
of the discourse is here repeated and 
fortified, we understand that all enclosed 
within these limits is to be taken as a 
whole in itself, and that the intervening 
words compose a divine antidote to that 
troubling and desolation of heart which 
the Lord’s departure would suggest.” 
Bernard. He now adds a word, poe 
Sehtdrw, which carries some reproach 
in it. Theophrastus (Char., xxvii.) defines 
 Barla as tweréis tis Wuxis EpdoBos, a 
shrinking of the soul through fear. With 
this must be taken Aristotle’s description, 
Nic. Eth., iii. 6, 7, 6 88 TO @oBeioPar 


eyetpeobe, 7 dywpev évred0ev. 


yxi.7 


varepBadAwy Serdds. It may be rendered 
“neither let your heart timidly shrink ”, 
—Ver. 28. On the contrary quite other 
feelings should possess them: joy in 
sympathy with Him in His glorification 
aad in expectation of the results of His 
going to the Father: jxovoare... 
watépa, ‘If ye loved me,” an almost 
playful way of reproaching their sadness. 
There was no doubt of their love, but it 
was an unintelligent love. They failed 
to consider the great joy that awaited 
Him in His going tothe Father. This 
going to the Father was cause for rejoic- 
ing, 6Tt 6 watyp pov [pov is not well 
authenticated and should be deleted] 
petLav pov éorl, because the Father 
is greater than I”; and can therefore 
fulfil all the loving purposes of Christ to 
His disciples. ‘‘ The life which He has 
begun with them and for them will be 
raised to a higher level.” They had 
seen the life He had lived and were dis- 
turbed because it was coming to an end; 
but it was coming to an end because 
absorbed in the greater life He would 
have with the Father. The theological 
import of the words is discussed by 
Westcott, who cites patristic opinions 
and refers to Bull and Pearson. In 
all that Jesus did, it was the Father’s 
will He carried out, and with powers 
communicated by the Father: the Father 
is the Originator and End of all His 
work in the world. Throughout the 
ministry of Jesus the Father is repre- 
sented as “‘ greater” than the Son. That 
it should require to be explicitly affirmed, 
as here, is the strongest evidence that He 
was Divine.—Ver. 29. kalviv... wio- 
wevonre. ‘I have told you now before it 
came to pass,” 7.¢., He has told them of 
His departure, that they might not be 
terrified or depressed by its occurrence, 
but might recognise it as foretold by 
Him as the consummation of His work 
and so might have their faith increased. 
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Cf. xiii. 19.—Ver. 30. otx ére... 
vpov. “I will no longer speak much 
with you”; ‘‘temporis angustiae 
abripiunt verba,”” Grotius.—é€pxerat . 
ovdev. ‘The ruler of this world” is 
Satan, see xii. 31. He ‘‘ comes” in the 
treachery of Judas (xiii. 27) and all that 
followed. But this coming was without 
avail, because év épot ov exer ovdév, 
“in me he hath nothing,” nothing he 
can call his own, nothing he can claim 
as his, and which he can use for his 

urposes. He is ruler of the world, but 
in Christ has no possessions or rule. A 
notable assertion of sinlessness,—Ver. 
31. Jesus goes to death not crushed by 
the machinations of Satan, ‘‘ but that 
the world may know that I love the 
Father and as the Father has commanded 
me,” ottw mow, “thus I do,’ applies 
to His whole life, which was throughout 
ruled by regard to the Father’s com- 
mandment, but in the foreground of His 
thought at present is His departure from 
the disciples, His death.—éyelpecOe, 
Gyopev évreveev, “arise, let us go hence,” 
similar to the summons in Mt. xxvi. 46, 
but the idea of referring so common an 
expression to a reminiscence of the 
Synoptic passage is absurd. On the 
movement made in consequence of the 
summons, see on xv. I. 

In chapters xv. and xvi. Jesus (1) 
explains the relation He holds to those 
who continue His work, xv. 1-17; (2) 
the attitude the world will assume to 
His followers, xv. 18-25; (3) the con- 
quest of the world by the Spirit, 26-xvi. 
11; and (4) adds some last words, en- 
couragements and warnings, xvi. 12-33. 
In this last conversation, which extends 
from chap. xiii. to chap. xvi. inclusive, 
the closing words of chap. xiv., éyelpea@e 
Gyopev évretOev, form the best marked 
division. At this point Jesus and His 
disciples rose from table. Whether 
the conversation was continued in the 
house or after they left it may be doubt- 
ful; but probabilities are certainly much 
in favour of the former alternative. A 
party of twelve could not conveniently 
talk together on the street. In xviii. 1 
we read that when Jesus had uttered the 
prayer recorded in xvii. é4\0e odv Toig 
pabytrats abrod mépay tov yeusdppov 
7tGv KéSpwv. This, however, may refer 
to their leaving the city, not the house. 
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Bengel thinks they may have paused in 
the courtyard of the house. 

CuHaPpTER XV.—Vv. 1-17. The rela- 
tion between Fesus and His disciples 
represented by the relation of the vine 
and its branches.—Ver. 1. “Eye elpe 4 
dpmredos  GdnOivy, “1 am the true 
vine.’  adnOiwy suggests a contrast 
to other vines to which this title could 
not be applied : but not to a vine trailing 
across the window of the room where 
they were, nor to the golden vine on the 
Temple gate, nor to the vines on the 
slopes of Olivet; but to Israel, the 
stock which God had planted to bring 
forth fruit to Him, see Ps. Ixxx., Is. v., 
Jer. ii. 21. éya 88 épurevod oe Gpmedor 
Kkaptoddépov macav aknOiwyy. The vine 
was a recognised symbol also of the 
Messiah, see Delitzsch in Expositor, 
third series, iii., p. 68, and in his Iris, 
pp. 180-190, E. Tr. On the Maccabean 
coinage Israel was represented by a 
vine. It was the present situation which 
here suggested the figure. As Jesus 
rose to depart the disciples crowd 
round Him with anxiety on every face. 
Their helplessness and trouble appeal 
to Him, and He encourages them by re- 
minding them that, although left to do 
His work in the world, they would still 
be united to Him as truly as the branches 
to the vine. He and His together are 
the true Vine of God. Kat 6 rartip pove 
yewpyss tors, “and my Father is the 
vine-dresser’. What is now happening 
is the Father’s doing, and, therefore, 
tends to the well-being and fruitfulness of 
the vine. [‘* Pater qui cum diligit me, 
certe servabit totum fruticem.’’ Melanch- 
thon.]—Ver, 2. The function of the vine- 
dresser is at once described: wav kAjjpa 
-. + b€épp. KAijpa, or more fully as in 
Xen., Oecon., xix. 8, eAijpa aparédov, is 
the shoot of the vine which is annually 
put forth. It is from «Ado, “I break,” 
as also is «Ad8os, but Wetstein quotes 
Pollux to show that xAdSes was appro- 
priated to the shoots of the olive, 
while «kAfjpa signified a vine-shoot. Of 
these shoots there are two kinds, the 
fruitless, which the vine-dresser aipe.: 
‘“‘Inutilesque falce ramos amputans,” 
Hor. Efod., ii. 13; the fruitful, which 
He «xaOaiper [‘ suavis rhythmus,” Ben- 
gel]. The full meaning of aipe: is de- 
scribed in ver. 6; xaatpe. here denotes 
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especially the pruning requisit e for con- 
centrating the vigour of the tree on the 
one object, tva mAclova Kxaprév ¢dépy, 
that it may continually surpass itself, and 
yield richer and richer results. The 
vine-dresser spares no pains and no ma- 
terial on his plants, but all for the sake 
of fruit. (Cf. Cicero, De Senec., xv. 53.] 
The use of xafaipe. was probably deter- 
mined by the xa@apol of ver. 3.—Ver. 3. 
48n tpeis xabapot éore: “ Already ye 
are clean”, xa@apot here means “ina 
condition fit to bear fruit”; in xiii. 10, 
II, it is suggested by the feet-washing, 
and means “ free from inward stain”. 
It is similarly used even in classical 
writers, 81a rov Adyov dv AeAGAnKa dpiv, 
“on account of the word which I have 
spoken unto you”. For 84 in this sense 
as indicating the source, see vi. 67. The 
word which Jesus had spoken to them, 
i.e., the whole revelation He had made, 
had brought spiritual life, and, therefore, 
cleansing. But this condition they must 
strive to maintain, petvare év épol, kayo 
év ipiv. preva must be understood after 
«ayo. Maintain your belief in me, your 
attachment to me, your derivation of 
hope, aim, and motive from me: and I 
will abide in you, filling you with all the 
life you need to represent me on earth. 
All the divine energy you know to be in 
me will now pass through you.—Ver. 4. It 
is in and through you I live henceforth. 
Ka0ds Td KAFpa... pelvynre [or pévyte] ; 
illustrating by the ENE the necessity 
of the foregoing injunction. A branch 
that falls to the ground, and no longer 
abides in the vine as a living part of it, 
cannot bear fruit, so neither can ye 
except ye abide in me. That is, ye can- 
not bear the fruit my Father, the vine- 
dresser, looks for, and by which He will 
be glorified, ver. 8—Ver. 5. éy®... 
sAjpara—<I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches,” together forming one tree and 


possessed by one common life. The 
stock does not bear fruit, but only 
the branches; the branches cannot 
live without the stock. Therefore it 
follows 6 pévwv ... ovdév. The one 
thing needful for fruit-bearing is that we 
abide in Christ, and He in us; that the 
branch adhere to the vine, and the life of 
the vine flow into the branch. ywpls 
épod, “in separation from me”. See 
Eph. ii. 12. Grotius gives the equiva- 
lents “ seorsim,” ‘separatim,” Kara 
povds, kar aité, ov Sivacbe morciv 
ovSév, “ ye cannot do anything,” abso- 
lutely nothing according to i. 3,4; but 
here the meaning is, “ye cannot do 
anything which is glorifying to God, 
anything which can be called fruit- 
bearing,” ver. 8.—Ver. 6. éav py tis 
peivy, “if any one shall not have abided 
in me”.  éBdAyOyn .. . é&ypavby, the 
gnomic aorist, cf. 1 Peter i. 24; and see 
Burton, M. and T., 43, and Grotius: ‘ Hi 
aoristi sine designatione temporis signifi- 
cant quid fieri soleat, pro quo et praesens 
saepe usurpatur”. The whole process 
undergone by the fruitless branch is 
described in these six verbs, atpet ver. 2, 
€BAYOn, €Enpdvdn, cvvdyouvowy, BadrAover, 
xatlerat, and each detail is thus given for 
the sake of emphasising the inevitable- 
ness and the completeness of the destruc- 
tion. eBAyOn Ew ds 7d KAFpa, “is cast 
out,” i.¢., from the vineyard, as the next 
words show; here this means hopeless 
rejection. The result is é&mpdvq, the 
natural capacity for fruit- bearing is 
destroyed. The figure derived from the 
treatment of the fruitless branch is con- 
tinued in ovvdyovow ... Kalerat, cf. 
Mt. xiii. 49, 50; and 41, 42, On xaferat, 
Euthymius remarks ov piv kataxatovrat 
“ but are not consumed”. ~ And in Exod. 
iii. 2, the bush xalerat, but od xate- 
xatlero “ burns, but was not consumed”. 
But this only shows that without the 
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miraculous interposition it would have 
been consumed.—Ver. 7. From the fate 
of those who do not abide in Him, Jesus 
turns to the results of faithful adherence— 
éav pelvnte . . . iptv. The expression is 
altered from that of vv. 3 and 5, instead 
of “and I in you,” we now have ‘“‘and 
my words abide in you”; it is by means 
of His teaching and His commandments 
that Christ abides in His people, ana by 
His word they are fitted for fruit-bearing, 
ver. 3. Not that His words are a substi- 
tute for His personal presence, but its 
medium. But His presence is not to ener- 
gise in them as if they were machines; 
they are to consider the exigencies that 
arise, and, giving play to judgment and 
conscience, are to ask for appropriate 
manifestations of grace: 6 éav OéAnre 
aitrjoacde, ‘ask what ye will”. Petitions 
thus prompted by the indwelling word of 
Christ will necessarily be answered: 
Kal yevijoerat vptv.—Ver. 8. Further 
assurance of an answer is given in the 
fact that the yewpyds is glorified in the 
fruit-bearing branches: év rovtq, “in 
this pre-eminently,”’ z.e., in your bearing 
much fruit, cf. vi. 29, 30, 40. So, rightly, 
Weiss and Holtzmann. For construction 
with tva see Burton on Subject, Pre- 
dicate and Appositive clauses introduced 
by iva.—éSofacGy 6 watip pov, tva, etc. 
Sotdecy, proleptic; cf. xiii, 31. The 
Father is glorified in everything which 
demonstrates that through Christ His 
grace reaches and governs men.—«at 
yevyjoerOe enol padyral, ‘and ye shall 
become my disciples”. The épot 
padyral seems to mean: This is the 
relation you will hold to me, vis., that 
of discipleship. ‘‘ A Christian never ‘is,’ 
but always ‘is becoming’ a Christian. 


And it is bv his fruitfulness that he in- 
dicates his claim to the name.” Westcott. 

Vv. 9-17. The disciples are urged to 
fulfil Christ’s purposes in the world, and 
are assured that if they abide in the love of 
Christ they will receive all they need for 
Sruit-bearing.—Ver.9. Kalas qyarnoe 
.» - nq. Love is the true bond which 
gives unity to the moral world, and in- 
spires discipleship. All that Christ 
experiences is the result of the Father’s 
love: all that the disciples are called to 
be and to do is the outcome of Christ’s 
love. This love of Christ was to be 
retained as their possession by their con- 
forming themselves to it: petvate év rH 
Gydry TH éuy, “abide in my love,” no 
longer ‘‘abide in me,” but specifically 
‘‘in my love”. Abide in it, for there is 
a possibility of your falling away from 
its enjoyment and possession.—Ver. 10, 
That possibility is defeated, éav ras 
évrohds pov tHpYoyNTe. To encourage 
them in keeping His commandments He 
reminds them that He also has been 
subject to the same conditions, and by 
keeping the Father's commandments 
has remained in His love.—Ver. rr. 
The great joy of His life had been found 
in the consciousness of the Father’s love 
andin the keeping of Hiscommandments: 
this joy He desires that they may inherit, 
Tatra AeAdAnka tpiv iva H Kapa 4 eur ev 
tpiv pelvp, “my joy,” z.e., the joy I have 
enjoyed, the joy which I habitually feel in 
accomplishing the Father’s will. This 
joy is not an incommunicable monopoly. 
—al 7 xapa tpav mAynpwOq, “ and your 
joy be fuil,”’ which it could not be until 
they, like Him, had the spring of full joy 
in the consciousness of His love, and 
perfect obedience to Him; standing in 
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the same relation to Him as He to the 
Father.—Ver. 12. And that they might 
know definitely what His commandment 
(ver. 10) is, He says, atty ... dpas, 
“This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.” 
Perhaps they expected minute, detailed 
instructions such as they had received 
when first sent out (Matt. x.). Instead 
of this, love was to be their sufficient 
guide. «a0as yydryoa tpas.—His love 
was at once the source and the measure 
of theirs, In His love for them Py 
were to find the spring of love to one 
another, and were to become trans- 
parencies through which His love would 
shine.—Ver. 13. And that they might 
not underrate the measure of this 
exemplary love, He says, petLova tavrns 
dydrnv ...attov. Taitys is ex- 
plained by tva . . . avrod as in ver. 8; 
and does not directly mean ‘‘than this 
which I have shown and still show,” 
as understood by Westcott and White- 
law. It is a general statement, the 
application of which is suggested in ver. 
14. Self-sacrifice is the high water mark 
of love. Friends can demand nothing 
more: there is no more that love can do 
to exhibit devotedness to friends, cf. 
Rom. v. 6, 8, 10o.—Ver, 14. Then comes 
the application: tpeis ... tpiv. ‘Ye 
are my friends, if ye do what I command 
you.” You may expect of me this 
greatest demonstration of love, and 
therefore every minor demonstration of 
it which your circumstances may re- 
quire, “if ye do,” etc. This condition 
was added not to chill and daunt, but to 
encourage: when you find how much 
suffering the completion of my work 
entails upon you, assure yourselves of 
my love. It is copartnery in work that 
will give you assurance that you are my 
friends.—Ver. 15. ‘‘ Friends” who may 
expect all the good offices of their 
Friend, not “slaves,” is the character in 
which alone you can carry on my work: 


17. tadta évré\Nopar Gpiv, iva dyamate &AHdous. 


ovKért dpds A€yw SovAovg .. . tpiv. 
The designation “slave” is no longer 
(ovxért) appropriate, cf, xiii. 16 and Jas. 
i. 1, Phil. i. 1, etc. It is not appropriate, 
because 6 S0tAos ovK olde Ti Trovet adTod 
6 Kkuptos ‘the slave knows not what his 
lord is doing,” he receives his allotted 
task but is not made acquainted with the 
ends his master wishes to serve by his 
toil (‘‘servus tractatur ut Spyavov”. 
Bengel). He is animated by no sym- 
pathy with his master’s purpose nor by 
any personal interest in what he is doing. 
Therefore ‘‘ friends” is the appropriate 
designation, tpas 8 etpyxa pfAous, ‘‘ but 
I have called you friends”. Schoettgen 
quotes from Jalkut Rubeni, 164, ‘‘ Deus 
Israelitas prae nimio amore primo vocat 
servos, deinde filios, Deut. xiv. 1”. 
Other remarkable passages on God’s call- 
ing the Israelites ‘‘ friends” are also cited 
by him im loc. For the peculiar use of 
eipyxa, cf. x. 35 and x Cor. xii. 3; and for 
parallels in the classics, see Rose’s Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon. 61tt wavta & HKovea 
mapa Tov watpds pov, éyvdpica tiv. 
Jesus had opened to them the mind of 
the Father in sending Him to the world, 
and as this purpose of the Father had 
commended itself to Jesus, and fired Him 
with the desire to fulfil it, so does He 
expect that the disciples will intelli- 
gently enter into His purposes, make 
them their own, and spend themselves 
on their fulfilment.—Ver. 16. ovx tpets 
... tpiv. This is added to encourage 
them in taking up and prosecuting the 
work of Jesus. Euthymius says it is dAAo 
TEKPYpLov TOU Exetv avTOUS Hldovs EavTod; 
but it is more. They are invited to de- 
pend on His will, not on their own. They 
had not discovered Him, and attached 
themselves to Him, as likely to suit their 
purposes. ‘‘It is not ye who chose me.” 
But “I chose you,” as a king selects his 
officers, to fulfil my purposes. Kat €O7xa 
pas, ‘and I set (or, appointed) you,” cf. 
1 Cor. xii. 28, Acts xx. 28, etc., see Con- 
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ni. 15. 


o1 Jo. iv. 5. 3 


as. IV. 4. ELON KEV. 


purép Acts , 


Vv. 41; 1x. OTL 
16; xxi. 
évexev Mt. 
xix. 29. 
Lk. xxi. 
12, etc. 
ix. 41; xix. 
ha ae Jo. Suétepov THphcouaw. 


Mt. xxiii. 
13. 


cordance. The purpose of the appoint- 
ment is twa tpeis tardyyte, “that you 
may go away’’ from me on your various 
missions, and thus (resuming the original 
figure of the vine and branches) kapwov 
$épyte, may bear fruit in my stead, and 
supplied by my life. Or to express this 
purpose in a manner which reveals the 
source of their power to bear fruit, tva & 
wt dv airijonte ... So UpIy, See ver. 7, 
and xiv. 13.—Ver. 17. Tatra évré\\opar 
ipiv. ‘These things” which I have 
now spoken “I enjoin upon you,” tva 
dyamare GAAjAous, ‘in order that ye 
may love one another ”, wat 
Vv. 18-25. The relation of the disciples 
to the world.—Ver. 18. Et é xéqpos... 
peplonkey, ‘Ifthe world hates you,” as it 
does (indicative); ‘‘the world” is contrasted 
with ‘‘one another” of ver. 17, with the 
disciples who were to love. ywoo«ere, 
“ye know,” or, if it be taken as an impera- 
tive, ‘‘ know ye,” that it has hated me, 
mparov ipav, “ before you,” and, as in 
i. 15 where also the superlative is found, 
not only ‘before’ in point of time, but 
as the norm or prototype.—Ver. Ig. et é« 
oo » €ptder, “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love [that which is] 
its own”; not always the case, but 
generally. St.82... 6 xédopos, “but 
because ye are not of the world,” do not 
belong to it, and are not morally identi- 
fied with it, ‘‘ but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hates 
you’’. So that the hatred of the world, 
instead of being depressing, should be 
exhilarating, as being an evidence and 
guarantee that they have been chosen 
by Christ.—Ver. 20. pvnpovevere tod 
ASyou... avrov. pyynpovevdere (from 
f4vyjpwv, mindful), “ be mindful of,” some- 
times used pregnantly, as in r Thess. i. 
3; Gal. ii. 10; “the words which I said 
to you,” viz., in xiii. 16, and Mt. x. 24, 
25. The outcome of the principle is seen 
in 2 Tim, ii. 11, and 1 Peter iv. 13. 
That He should speak of them as 
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18. “Et 6 xédcpos Spas proel, ywdonete Sm ene *mpdtov Spay 
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20. pynpovevete Tod Adyou 
ei épe 
ei Tov Aédyov pou éTipyoay, Kal Tov 


21. GANA taita mdvta moujcouow Spiv ” 8d 
r Phil, 18.70 Svopd pou, Ste obk oldacr tov méuparTd pe. 


22. et pi RAPov 


kal €Xddnoo adtots, ‘dpaptiay obk *elxov®- viv Sé * xpdhacw odK 


“servants ” so shortly after calling them 
“friends,” shows iow natural and ap- 
propriate both designations are, how 
truly service characterises His friends, 
and how He must at all times be looked 
upon as Supreme Lord. el épé é8{wiav 
++. THPYTovow. ‘If they persecuted 
me, you also will they persecute; if they 
kept my word, yours too will they keep.” 
In so far as they are identified with Him, 
their experience will be identical with 
His. The attitude of the world does not 
alter, Bengel takes éryjpyoav in a hostile 
sense, “ infensis modis observare,” refer- 
ring to Mt. xxvii. 36, but in John tdv 
Adyov tnpetv is regularly used of “ ob- 
serving” in the sense of “keeping,” 
practising, see viii. 51, ix. 16, xiv. 23% 
1 John it. 3, 4, 5, etc.; Apoc. i. 3, iii. 8, 
etc.—Ver. 21. GAAd. ‘‘ But” be not dis- 
mayed at persecution, for “all these 
things they will do to you for my name’s 
sake”. vatra wavra seems to invoive 
that details had been given (cf. Mt. x. 
16 ff.) which were omitted by the reporter; 
or that xvi. 2 had been already uttered; 
or that John, writing when the persecu- 
tions of the Christians were yell known, 
uses ‘all these things” from his own 
point of view, 84 7 dvopd pov. The 
efficacy of this consolation appears 
everywhere in the Apostolic age; Acts v. 
41; Phil. i, 29, and cf. Ramsay’s Church 
in the Roman Empire. The ‘*name” of 
Christ was hateful to the world, 8ri od« 
oisact Tov mepWavTd pe. They did not 
believe He was sent, because they did 
not know the sender. Had they known 
God, they would have recognised Christ 
as sent by Him. Cf. vii. 28, v. 38, eb 
ph HdOov . . . abrav.—Ver. 22. “If I 

ad not come and spoken to them,” as the 
revealer of the Father, “ they would not 
have sin,” they would still be ignorant ot 
the Father, but would not have incurred 
the guilt which attaches to ignorance 
maintained in the presence of light, 
exe dpaprlay is Johannine, see ver. 24' 
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Kaot Kal ue Kal Tov waTépa pou- 25. GAN’ tva mAnpwOF 6 Adyos 6 
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26. t Ps. xxxv. 
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poptuprycet wept énod > 27. kal Guets S€ paptupeite, Sr dm dpxijs 


pet uo éore. 
1 gyxocay in WB; ayov in AD4, 


xix. 113 1 John i. 8. viv 8€ mpdédacw 
ovK €xovon wept TIS Gpaptias avTav. 
“But now,” as I have come, “ they have 
no excuse for,”’ etc., rpdgacry, cf. Ps. cxl. 
4: ‘Incline not my heart rpodactleo Gar 
mpopacers év Guapriats ’.—Ver. 23. In 
hating me, they hate my Father whom I 
represent, 6 épé piodv... poet. In 
hating and persecuting me, it is God 
they hate.—Ver. 24. et ta épya... 
ovx elxov. This repeats in a slightly 
varied form the statement of ver. 
22. He had not only come and 
spoken, but had done works which 
none other had done, cf. iii. 2; 
ix. 32; vii. 31. The miracles wrought 
by Christ were themselves of a kind 
fitted to produce faith. In them men 
were meant to see God, v. 17, 19, 20. 
So that He could say, viv 8 kat éwpdxacr 
... pov, This is their guilt, that they 
have both seen and hated both me and 
my Father. This does not imply that 
they had been conscious of seeing the 
Father in Christ, but only that in point 
of fact they had done so. Cf. xiv. 9; re 
18.—Ver. 25. This almost incredible 
blindness and obduracy is accounted for, 
as in xii. 37, by the purpose of God dis- 
closed in O.T. Scripture. ‘* Their law” 
is here, as in x. 34, etc., used of O.T. 
Scripture as a whole. atrév is inserted, 
as iperépy in viii. 17, to suggest that the 
very Scripture in which they had prided 
themselves would condemn them; see 
also v. 45, v.39. The words éplonody pe 
Swpedv do not occur in O.T.; but similar 
expressions are found in Ps. xxxiv. 19, 
ot picotvtés pe Swpedv, and cviil. 3, 
érohéeuyody pe Swpedv. Entirely gratui- 
tous was their hatred and rejection of 
Christ, so that they were inexcusable. 
Ver. 26—xvi. 11. The conquest of 
the world by the Spirit—Ver. 26. But 
the work of the Apostles was not to be 
wholly fruitless, nor was their experience 


with ex; 
cp. xvi. 28. 


to be wholly comprised in fruitless perse- 
cution, “Oray Sé €\Oy . . . wept épod. 
The Spirit of Truth will witness concern- 
ing me. The Spirit is here designated, 
as in xiv. 16, ‘the Paraclete,” and the 
Spirit of Truth. There, and in xiv. 26, 
it is the Father who is to give and send 
Him in Christ’s name: here it is év éye 
wépio mapa Tod warpds, as if the Spirit 
were not only dwelling with the Father, 
but could only be sent out from the 
Father as the source of the sending. 
This is still further emphasised in the 
added clause, $ rapa Tod marpds éxmoped- 
erat. To define the mode of being of 
the Spirit, or His essential relation to the 
Father, would have been quite out of 
place in the circumstances. These words 
must be understood of the mission of the 
Spirit. What the disciples needed to 
know was that He came out from the 
Father, and of this they are here assured. 
éxeivos paptupyoet mepl énod, ‘ He,” 
that person thus elaborately described, 
who is truth and who comes out from 
Him who sent me, “will witness con- 
cerning me”.—Ver. 27. «al tpeis 82 
paptupeite, ‘and do ye also witness,” 
or, if indicative, ‘‘and ye also witness”. 
Most prefer the indicative. ‘‘The dis- 
ciples were already the witnesses which 
they were to be in the future.” Meyer. 
This agrees with the éore following. 
They were able to act as witnesses Sts 
dm’ &pxiis pet’ éu00 éorre, “ because from 
the beginning,” of the Messianic activity, 
“ye are with me”. The present, éore, is 
natural as Jesus is looking at their entire 
fellowship with Him, and that was 
still continuing. Cf. Mk. iii, 14, érotnoe 
8dS8exa, tva dou per avrod ; also Acts i. 
21, iv. 13.—CHAPTER XVI. ver. 1. 
Tatra AeAdAyjKa tpiv, I have warned 
you of persecution, and have told you of 
the encouragements you will have, 
tva ph oxavdahiobjre, “that ye be not 
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staggered,” or stumbled, 7.¢., that the 
troubles that fall upon you may not in- 
duce you to apostatise. See Thayer 
and Parkhurst, and Wetstein on Mt. v. 
2g. Cf. also Mt. xi. 6.—Ver. 2. dmroouv- 
ayaoyous Tomjoovew was. For the word 
Groovy. see ix. 22, xii. 42; “they will 
put you out of their synagogues,” they 
will make you outcasts from their syna- 
gogues. aN’, “yea,” or ‘yea more”; 
used in this sense Rom. vii. 7, 2 Cor. vii. 
II, where it occurs six times. Cf. Acts 
xix. 2.—€pyerat ... Ged. Epxetar dpa 
va, cf. xii. 23, éXyndvOev 4 dpa tva... 
and Burton, Moods and Tenses, 216, on 
the complementary limitation by tva of 
nouns signifying set time, etc. And for 
was 6 GtroKTeivas, the aorist indicating 
those ‘‘ who once do the act the single 
doing of which is the mark of the class,” 
see Burton, 124, cf. 148.—86£q Aarpelav 
ampoodépew, ‘may think that he offers 
sacrificial service’’. Aarpela is used in 
Exod. xii. 25, etc., of the Passover ; 
apparently used in a more general sense 
in t Mace. ii. 19, 22; and defined by 
Suicer ‘‘quicquid fit in honorem et 
cultum Dei,” and by Theophylact as 
Qedpearov épyov, a work well pleasing 
to God. Cf. Rom. xii. 1. Meyer and 
others quote the maxim of Jewish 
fanaticism, ‘‘ Omnis effundens sanguinem 
improborum aequalis est illi qui sacri- 
ficium facit”.—Ver. 3. This fanatical 
blindness is traced to its source, as in 
xv. 21, to their ignorance of God and of 
Christ: Kail roatra ...éyé And He 
forewarns them that they might not be 
taken unawares.—Ver. 4. GAG Tatra 
» » . tpiv. This repeats ver. 1, but He 
mow adds an explanation of His silence 
up to this time regarding their future: 
ravrva Séipiv ... qunv. eb dpxis=amr 
&pyxijs of xv. 27, Holtzmann. If there is 
a difference, é& dpyxis indicates rather 


the point of time (¢f. its only other 
occurrence, vi. 64) while am’ apxijs in- 
dicates continuity. The fact of the 
silence has been disputed: but no 
definite and full intimations have hitherto 
been given of the future experience of 
the Apostles, as representing an absent 
Lord. The reason of His silence was 
Sri pe” Dav Hpny, “ because I was with 
you”. While He was with them they 
leant upon Him and could not apprehend 
a time of weakness and of persecution. 
See Mt. ix. 15.—Ver. 5. wiv 8é, “but 
now,” in contrast to é& dpyjs, traye, 
“I go away,” in contrast to ped’ thay 
jpnv, wpds ... pe, ‘to Him that sent 
me,” as one who has discharged the duty 
committed to Him, kal ovSels ef tpay 
« «+ Urdyets, “and no one of you asks 
me, Where are you going?” They 
were so absorbed in the thought of His 
departure and its consequences of bereave- 
ment to themselves that they had failed 
to ascertain clearly where He was going. 
GAN StL... KapSiav. The consequence 
of their absorption in one aspect of the 
crisis which He had been explaining t 

them was that grief had filled their heart 
to the exclusion of every other feeli g, 
Cf. xiv. 28.—Ver. 7. GN eyo... 
&réXOw. ‘ But,’’ or “ nevertheless I tell 
you the truth,” I who see the whole e ent 
tell you “it is to your advantage” and 
not to your loss “that I goaway”. This 
statement, incredible as it seemed to the 
disciples, He justifies: éav yap ph dré\0@ 
- +. tas. The withdrawal of the bodily 
presence of Christ was the essential cone 
dition of His universal spiritual presence. 
—Ver. 8. Kat éhOav éxeivos .. . “and 
when He” (with some emphasis, “ that 
person”) “‘has come, He will reprove,” 
or as in R.V., ‘‘convict the world” 
“‘ Reprove,” reprobare, to rebut or refute, 
as in Henry VL, iii., 1. 40, “ Reprove no 
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1 gy Ty adnPera racy in SDL, possibly originating in the common occurrence of 
oSnyetv with dative in Sept., see Ps. xxv. 5. 


allegation if you can,” is no longer used 
m this sense. The verb éd¢y§er expresses 
the idea of pressing home a conviction, 
The object of this work of the Spirit is 
“the world” as opposed to Christ; and 
the subjects regarding which (epi) the 
convictions are to be wrought are “sin, 
righteousness and judgment”. Regard- 
ing these three great spiritual facts, new 


ideas are to be borne in upon the human - 


mind by the spirit——Ver. 9. In detail, 
new convictions wept Gpaptias are to be 
wrought, 87. o¥ muotevovow els éepé. 
Each of the three clauses introduced by 
8ru is in apposition with the foregoing 
substantive, and is explanatory of the 
ground of the conviction, “ Concerning 
sin, because they do not believe onme”’. 
Unbelief will be apprehended to be sin. 
The world sins ‘‘ because”’ it does not 
believe in Christ, 7.e., the world sins 
inasmuch as it is unbelieving, cf. iii. 18, 
19, 30; xv. 22. mept Sixaoovvns Se 

“ And concerning righteousness, because 
I go to my Father and ye see me no 
longer.” The world will see in the 
exaltation of Christ proof of His right- 
eousness [Sixalov yap yvépicpa Oo 
mopeverGar mpds Tov Gedv Kal ouvet- 
va. avr, Euthymius] and will accord- 
ingly cherish new convictions regard- 
ing righteousness. The clause kal ovK 
rt @ewpeiré pe is added to exhibit 
more clearly that it was a spiritual 
and heavenly life He entered upon in 
going to the Father; and possibly to re- 
mind them that the invisibility which 
they lamented was the evidence of 
His victory.—Ver. 11. wept 8& xplcews, 
“ and concerning judgment (between sin 
and righteousness, and between Christ 
and the prince of this world, xii, 31, 
xiv. 30), because the ruler of this world 
has been judged,” or ‘‘ is judged”. The 
distinction between sin and righteous- 
ness was, under the Spirit’s teaching, to 


become absolute. In the crucifixion of 
Christ the influences which move worldly 
men—é &pxov Tod Kdapov—were finally 
condemned. The fact that worldliness, 
blindness to the spiritually excellent, led 
to that treatment of Christ, is its con- 
demnation. The world, the prince of it, 
is “judged”. To adhere to it rather than 
to Christ is to cling to a doomed cause, 
a sinking ship. 

Vv. 12-15. The Spirit will complete 
the teaching of Fesus,—Ver. 12. “Ere 
aro\da exw Aéyew tpiv, “I have yet 
many things to say to you”’; after all I 
have said much remains unsaid. There 
is, then, much truth which it is desirable 
that Christians know and which yet was 
not uttered by Christ Himself. His 
words are not the sole embodiment of 
truth, though they may be its sole cri- 
terion. AX’ od Svvacbe Baardfer dpre, 
‘but you cannot bear them now,” there- 
fore they are deferred; truth can be 
received only by those who have al- 
ready been prepared for its reception. 
“?Tis the taught already that profit by 
teaching” (Ecclus. iii, 7; 1 Cor. iii. 1; 
Heb. v. 11-14). The Resurrection and 
Pentecost gave them new strength and 
new perceptions. Paordfeww, similarly 
used in 2 Kings xvii. 14, 6 éav évOjs 
éa’ épz, Baordcw. To those who wish to 
become philosophers Epictetus gives the 
advice, “AvOpwire, oxépar ti Svvacas 
Baordoat (Diss. iii. 15, Kypke).—Ver. 13. 
What was now withheld would after- 
wards be disclosed, 8tav . . . GArMerav. 
The Spirit would complete the teach- 
ing of Christ and lead them “ into all 
the truth”. é8yyrjoreu tpas “ shall lead 
you,” “as a guide leads in the way, by 
steady advance, rather than by sudden 
revelation”. Bernard. This function 
of the Spirit He still exercises. It is the 
Church at large He finally leads into all 
truth through centuries of error, od yap 
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$ This clause ort... warepa is not found in ${BDL, and is deleted by 


Tr. Ti.W.H.R. 
this may be a reminiscence of ver. ro. 


Aadijjoes . .. Uptv, “for He shall not 
speak from Himself, but whatever He 
shall have heard He will speak, and the 
things that are coming He will announce 
to you’’, This is the guarantee of the 
truth of the Spirit’s teaching, as of 
Christ’s, vii. 17, xiv. 10. What the Father 
tells Him, He will utter. Particularly, 
wa épxdpeva avayyeAet tpiv, “the things 
that are coming He will declare to you”’. 
7a épxépeva means “the things that are 
now coming,” not ‘the things which at 
any future stage of the Church's history 
maycome”. It might include the events 
of the succeeding day, but in this case 
GvayyeAet could not be used; for al- 
though these events might require to 
be explained, they did not need to be 
“announced”. The promise must there- 
fore refer to the main features of the 
new Christian dispensation. The Spirit 
would guide them in that new economy 
in which they would no longer have the 
visible example and help and counsel of 
their Master. It is not a promise that 
they should be able to predict the future. 
[‘‘ Maxime huc spectat apocalypsis, 
scripta per Johannem.” Bengel.] In 
enabling them to adapt themselves to 
the new economy the centre and norm 
would be Christ.—Ver, 14. éxetvos éueé 
Sdtamer, “He will glorify me”. The 
fulfilment of this promise is found in 
every action and word of the Apostles. 
Under the Spirit’s guidance they lived 
wholly for Christ: the dispensation of 
the Spirit was the Christian dispensation. 
This is further explained in 8ru é« rod 
épod Ayerar ... “because He shall 
take of that which is mine, and declare 
it unto you’, The Spirit draws from no 
other source of information or inspira- 
tion. It is always ‘‘out of that which 
is Christ’s’”” He furnishes the Church. 


It seems to have been inserted because of ver. 17, last clause ; but 


So only could He glorify Christ. Not 
by taking the Church beyond Christ, 
but by more fully exhibiting the fulness 
of Christ, does He fulfil His mission.— 
Ver.15. There is no need that the Spirit 
go beyond Christ and no possibility He 
should do so, because wavta Sca éxet 6 
Narip ud éor, ‘all things whatsoever 
the Father has are mine,” cf. xvii. Io 
and xiii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 24-28; Heb. ii. 8. 
The Messianic reign involved that Christ 
should be truly supreme and have all 
things at His disposal. So that when 
He said that the Spirit would take of 
what was His, that was equivalent to 
saying that the Spirit had the unlimited 
fulness of the Godhead to draw upon. 
Vv. 16-22. The sorrow occasioned b 
Christ’s departure turned into joy at His 
return.—Ver. 16. Muxpdv cal ov Oewpetré 
€ kal maA.v pixpov kal SweoOd pe. The 
first ‘little while” is the time till the 
following day; the second ‘little while,” 
the time till the resurrection, when they 
would see Him again. The similar 
expression of xiv. 19 has induced 
several interpreters to understand our 
Lord as meaning, ‘‘ Ye shall see me 
spiritually ” ; thus Bernard says: ‘ The 
discrimination in the verbs employed 
affords sufficient guidance, and leads us 
to interpret as follows. A little while (it 
was but a few hours), and then ‘ ye be- 
hold me no longer’ (ovxér Oewpetré pe) ; 
I shall have passed from the visible 
scene, and from the observation of spec- 
tators (that is the kind of seeing which 
the verb intends). ‘ Again, a little while’ 
(of but little longer duration), and ‘ ye 
shall see me’ (8Weoé pe), with another 
kind of seeing, one in which the natural 
sight becomes spiritual vision.” This 
distinction, however, is not maintained in 
xiv. 19.—Ver. 17. Elwov otv é« tav 
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Seobd pe; Kal, “Ori éyd imdyw mpds Tov matépa;” 18, “EXeyor 


a 
ouv, “Todto ti éorw & héyet, Td prxpdv ; 


ovk otdapev tt Aade.” 


19. "Eyvw odv 6 “Incois Sr. HOedov adrdv epwrdv, nal etrev adtols, 
“Tlept todrou {nteite per GAjAwv, Ste elmov, Mixpdy Kal of 
Oewpeiré pe, kal mdéduy piKpdv Kal dpeoOE pe; 20. dphy dphy héyo 
Gpiv, Sr. ™kAadcere kal Opnyycete Speis, & 82 Kdopos Xapioerat -m Mk. xvi 
Gpets S€ AumnOjceobe, GAN H AUTH pdr eis xapdy yevijoerat. n Acts v. 36. 


21. H yuvh Stay tikty, Admyy exer, Ste °FAOev 4 Spa adris: Stay 


Rev. viii. 
IL. 


Be yervjon 7d waiSlov, odk ere pynpoveder Tis OAipews, Sid rhe 


Xapav, St éyervyOy advOpwros eis Tov Kdcpov. 


22. kat Gpets ody 


Auarny pev viv exeTe+ wad S€ Spouar Suds, kal xapioeror Spay 4 
kapdia, Kal Thy xapav Spay ob8els atpe.! dg’ Spay. 23. nal é& 


1 ape, future, in BD*P, vulg. “ tollet”’. 


pabyntav airov. A pause is implied; 
during which some of the disciples 
(twwés understood, as in vii. 40; see 
Simcox, Gram. of N.T., p. 84) expressed 
to one another their bewilderment. They 
were alarmed, but could not attach their 
alarm to any definite object of dread.— 
Ver. 19. Jesus, perceiving their embar- 
rassment, and that they wished to inter- 
rogate Him—6ru qOedov abrov épwrgv— 
said to them: Mepi rovrov... ‘Are 
you inquiring among yourselves ?”’—per” 
G\AyAwv, not as in ver. I7, ‘mpds 
G&AAnAovs, “about this that I said,” etc. ? 
—Ver. 20. Gpiv ... Stu Kdavoere Kal 
Opynviycere ipets, “ye shall weep and 
lament”; @pyvéw is commonly used of 
lamentation for the dead, as in Jer. xxi. 
10, py KkAalere Tov TeOvyKdTa, pyde 
Opynvetre atrév; 2 Sam. i. 17; Mt. xi. 
17; Lk. vii.32. Here it is weeping and 
lamentation for the dead that is meant. 
6 8 kédcpos xapyoetar, but while you 
mourn, the world shall rejoice, as achiev- 
ing a triumph over a threatening enemy. 
tpeis 82 AvrnPycece, ‘and ye shall be 
sorrow-stricken, but your sorrow shall 
become joy’. Cf. a6 révOous eis xapav, 
Esth, ix. 22, and especially xx. 20, éyapy- 
gay of pabyral iddvres Tov Kuptov.—Ver. 
21. He adds an illustration of the manner 
in which anxiety and dread pass into joy: 
4 yevy ‘the woman,” the article is 
generic, cf. 6 8odXos, xv. 15, Meyer, dtav 
al«rp, “ when she brings forth,” Avrnv 
... avras, ‘hath sorrow because her 
hour ”—the critical or appointed time of 
her delivery—“ is come”. The woman 
in travail is the common figure for 
terror-stricken anguish in O.T.: Ps. 
xlviii. 6; Jer. iv. 31; vi. 24, etc. Srav 


atpet in SACD2LN. 


82 yevvijon 7d Trardfov ... “but when 
the child is born, she no longer remem- 
bers the distress, for the joy that a man 
is born into the world ”. The comparison, 
so far as explicitly used by our Lord inver. 
22, extends only to the sudden replace- 
ment of sorrow with joyin both cases, But 
a comparison of Is. lxvi. 7-9, Hos. xiii. 13, 
and other O.T. passages, in which the 
resurrection of a new Israel is likened 
to a difficult and painful birth, warrants 
the extension of the metaphor to the 
actual birth of the N.T. church in the 
resurrection of Christ. Cf. Holtzmann. 
—Ver. 22. kal tpets ... tpav, “and 
you accordingly,” in keeping with this 
natural arrangement conspicuous in the 
woman’s case, ‘‘have at present sorrow’’. 
This is the time when the results are 
hidden and only the pain felt: ‘‘ but I will 
see you again and your heart shall 
rejoice and your joy no one takes from 
you’. This joy was felt in the renewed 
vision of their Lord at the Resurrection. 
‘All turns on the Resurrection; and 
without the experiences of that time there 
would have been no beholding Christ in 
the Spirit.”” Bernard. 

Vv. 23-28. Future accessibility of the 
Father.—Ver. 23. wal év éxelvy TH HpEepa, 
“and in that day” of the Resurrection 
and the dispensation it introduces, see 
xiv, 20, in contrast to this present time 
when you wish to ask me questions, ver. 
1g, ‘ye shall not put any questions to 
me”, Cf. xxi. 12, He was no longer 
the familiar friend and visible teacher to 
whom at any moment they might turn. 
But though this accustomed intercourse 
terminated, it was only that they might 
learn a more direct communion with the 
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exeivy TH Hpépa eye odk epwricete oddév. 
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*Aphv dphv déyo piv, 


@ i 2 nN a ’ , , rete | 
St. 8aa av aithonte Tov watépa év TH dvdparti pou, Sacer dpiv. 
oe ” > 2 2g A 3 , oo a“ 
pii, 10. Mt. 24, Péws dptu odx ytHoaTe obey ev 1H dvdpaTi pou- TaitetTe, Kal 


xi. 12. 

q Mt. vii. 7. Anrpeoe, 

r ii. 7-10. 

B Ver. 29. 
Prov. i. 1. 
Ecclus, 
xlvii. 17. 


iva % xapa Spav 7 * wemAnpopevn. 
plats NeAdAnka Spiv: BAN Epxerar dpa, 


hadjow Gytv, GANA “wappyoia wept tod mwatpds dvayyehO? Spiv. 


25. TaiTa éy * rapo- 


, 
‘Ste obk Er éy Tapotptas 


Cp. Hatch, 26. év éxeivy TH pepo ev TO dvépari pou airncedbe: Kal ob héyw 


Essays, p. « 
64. 


{ v. 25. 
& X. 24. 


piv dt. éya épwryjow tov watépa mepi budv-: 27. abtos yap 6 
fatal fem c] € a aS , ‘ 7 o 
waThp purer Spas, Str Guets eve mepidyjkate, kal TemioTEUKATE OTE 


1 Sacer vpwv before ev Tw ovopart pov in SBC*LX. T.R. in AC*D, it. vulg. Cp. 


tiv. 13, 14. 


2For the avayyeAw of EGH amayyedw is read in ABC*D, while $§ reads 


amrayyedho. 
Father: dpiv... Sécer tpiv. The 
connection is somewhat obscure. The 


words may either be taken in connection 
with those immediately preceding, in 
which case they intimate that the in- 
formation they can no longer get from a 
present Christ they will receive from the 
Father: or they may begin a distinct 
paragraph and introduce a fresh subject, 
the certainty of prayer being heard.— 
Ver. 24. Zws aptt ovK yrioarte ovdev év 7. 
. ; . “Until now ye have asked nothing 
in my name.” They had not yet realised 
that it was through Christ and on the 
lines of His work all God’s activity 
towards man and all man’s prayer to 
God were to proceed.—aireire... 
mer\ypopevn, “ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full,” or “‘ fulfilled,” 
or ‘‘completed”. The joy they were 
to experience on seeing their Lord 
again, ver. 22, was to be completed 
by their continued experience of the 
efficacy of His name in prayer. Prayer 
must have been rather hindered by 
the visible presence of a_ sufficient 
helper, but henceforth it was to be the 
medium of communication between the 
disciples and the source of spiritual 
power.—-Ver. 25. Another great change 
would characterise the economy into 
which they were passing. Instead of 
dark figurative utterances which only 
dimly revealed things spiritual, direct 
and intelligible disclosures regarding the 
Father would be made to the disciples: 
Tatrva éy wmapouslars . . . tpmtv. amap- 
outa, See x. 6; “dark sayings” or 
‘riddles ” expresses what is here meant. 
It is opposed to mappyolq, open, plain, 
easily intelligible, meant to be under- 
stood. He does not refer to particular 
utterances, such as xv. I, xvi. 21, etc. 


but to the reserved character of the 
whole evening’s conversation, and of all 
His previous teaching. ‘‘ The promise 
is that the reserve imposed by a yet un- 
finished history, by a manifestation in 
the flesh, by the incapacity of the hearers, 
and by their gradual education, will then 
be succeeded by clear, full, unrestricted 
information, fitted to create in those who 
receive it that ‘full assurance of under- 
standing’ which contributes so largely to 
the ‘full assurance of faith’.” Bernard. 
wept tov watpds, the Father is the 
central theme of Christ’s teaching, both 
while on earth and above.—Ver. 26.  év 
éxetvy TH TpEpg. ‘‘In that day,” in 
which I shall tell you plainly of the 
Father (ver. 25, épxetat Gpa), “ye shall 
ask in my name”; this is the natural 
consequence of their increased knowledge 
ofthe Father. kal ot Aéyw . . . eé9 Pov. 
“And I do not say to you that I will ask 
the Father concerning you”—ept, al- 
most equivalent to vmép, here and in 
Matt. xxvi. 28; 1 John iv. ro, ‘in rela- 
tion toy” almost ‘‘in behalf of ”—(ver. 27) 
‘for the Father Himself loves you, be- 
cause ye have loved me, and have 
believed that I came forth from God”. 
The intention of the statement is to 
convey fuller assurance that their prayers 
will be answered. ‘The Father’s love 
needs no prompting. Yet the interces- 
sion of Christ, so emphatically presented 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in 
Rom. viii. 34, is not ignored. Jesus says: 
“‘T do not base the expectation of answer 
solely on my intercession, but on the Fa- 
ther’s love, a love which itself is quick- 
ened and evoked by your love for me”. 
“TI do not say that I will ask’? means 
“T do not press this,” “I do not bring 
this forward as the sole reason why you 
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28. é&7\Oov * rapa tod watpds,? v See crit. 
médw “ dhinpt tov xéopor, 


note. 
Kat w iv. 3. 


29. A€youow abtd of podyrat abtod, “"ISe viv? mappyola AaXeis, 


kat *mapousiay ofSeplay A€yets. 30. 


viv oldapev Ste otdag wdvra, x ver. 25 
y ii, 25, © 


4 La a 
mai ob xpeiay exes Yiva tis ce Epwrd. “ev todTw morevouey Sri Jp- th ay. 
p. Heb. 


GS Ocod egies.” 


TEVeETE ; 


x a 
Ofte Exactos cis TA Sidi, Kal ene pdvoy afte Kal “od eiptd 


31. AmexpiOy adtots 6 “Incods, ““Aptt mo- 
32. id0d, epxerar dpa kat viv* édyhudev, *tva > oxopme- 


Vv. 2, 

ZX Jo.iii.195 
iv. 2. 

ver. 2. 

xX, 12. 


pévos, &r. 6 wathp per epod dort. 33. Tadra AehdAnKa Spiv, tvad viii. 16 29, 


éy époi eipyyyy exnte. 
ayo °vevinnna Tov Kéopoy.” 


év TO Kdopw Odi Eete 5+ AAG Oapoeite, 


er Jo. v. 4, 
: Rev. 
|. 21. 


1 warpos is read by W.H.R. following $caBC*D. Ocov is found in $$*AC%, it. vulg. 
3 T.R. in SAC, ex in BC*L 33. ex follows efm\Oov in viii. 42; aro in ver. 30, 


xiii, 3, xvi. 30; wapa in ver. 27 and in xvii. 8. 


ex conveys the idea of origin, mapa 


of starting point, aso of the agency of the sender. 
3 ev with S&$BCD nowhere else in John with AcAew, butin Ep. mera is used in 


Acts. 


4 yuv deleted by Tr. Ti.W.H.R. following SABC*D*L 33. 


5 exere in NABCL, etc. 


may expect to be heard”. The mediation 
of Christ has here its incidence at an earlier 
stage than in the Apostolic statements. 
The love of God is represented as intensi- 
fied towards those who have accepted 
Christ as the revealer of the Father.—Ver. 
28. é&7\Oov... mwarépa. “I came forth 
from the Father and am come into the 
’ world; again (reversing the process) [leave 
the world and go to the Father.”’ There is 
a sense in which any man can use these 
words, but it is a loose not an exact 
sense. The latter member of the sentence 
—*I leave the world and go to the 
Father ’—gives us the interpretation of 
the former—‘‘ I came forth,” etc. For to 
say “I leave the world” is not the same 
as to say “I go to the Father’’; this 
second expression describes a state of 
existence which is entered upon when 
existence in this world is done. And to 
say “I came forth from the Father” is 
not the same as to say “‘I am come into 
the world”: it describes a state of 
existence antecedent to that which began 
by coming into the world. 

Vv. 29-33. Last words.— Ver. 29. 
The Lord’s last utterance, vv. 25-28, the 
disciples find much more explicit than His 
previous words: “ISe viv mappyot 
Aadeis, “ Behold, now (at length) Thou 
speakest plainly,” explicitly, eal mapou- 
play otSepiav Aéyers, “and utterest no ob- 


scure saying,” ver. 25. Almost universe 
ally viv, in vv. 29, 30, is understood to 
denote the present time im contrast to the 
future promised in ver. 25. As if the 
disciples meant: “Already Thou speakest 
plainly ; we do not need to wait for that 
future time’’, It seems simpler to take 
it as signifying a contrast to the past 
time in which He had spoken in dark 
sayings. — Ver. 30. viv oiSapev... 
épwrg. The reference is to ver. 10, 
where they manifested dissatisfaction 
with the obscurity of His utterances. 
Here in ver. 30 two things are stated, 
that Jesus has perfect knowledge, otSas 
adavta, and that He knows how to com- 
municate it, od xpetav éxers tva tis oe 
épwrg. Convinced that He possessed 
these qualifications, they felt constrained 
to accept Him as a teacher come from 
God, év rovrw (‘‘herein,” or “ by this,” 
é« rovrow in modern Greek version) 
muorevowev Sti dd Oeod eF7AOes, cf, iil. 
2.—Ver. 31. To this enthusiastic con- 
fession Jesus makes the sobering and 
pathetic reply: “Apr. morevere; Do 
ye now believe that I am God’s Re- 
presentative ? Is this your present at- 
titude? i8od, epxerat Gpa Kat viv 
édjAvev, “ Behold, the hour is coming 
and is come,” so imminent is it that 
the perfect may be used.—tva TkopTic- 
Ore... adyte. Cf. r Macc. vi. 5% 
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XVII. 1. TAYTA €\dAqoev 6 "Inoods, kai *émijpe! robs dpOad- 


4 g 
xxi, 16, prods adtod eis Tov obpaviy, Kal ele, “Mdrep, édydubev Spa: 


Is. xiv. 14, 

b With | 
gen. of re 
obj. here EOWKaS adTO 
and Mt 


x. I, Mk. vi. 7; usually with infin. or émi with gen. or acc. 


1T.R. in AC? and most versions, except vulg. — , 
Liicke says this is ‘‘ offenbar eine stylistische correctur’’, 


in NBC*DL 33. 
2 Omit cat with NABC*D. 


éoxopmlaOyoav éxactos els Tov TéTov 
airov. In x, 12 the wolf oxoprifer ra 
mpéBata. Cf. especially Mk. xv. 27. 
eis 7a t8va frequently of one’s own house, 
cf. xix. 27; Acts xxi. 6; Esth, v. ro, vi. 12. 
Here perhaps it is somewhat less definite, 
‘to his own ”’ is better than “‘ to his own 
house’. It includes ‘‘to his own 
interests,” or “ pursuits,” or ‘ familiar 
surroundings,” or ‘private affairs,” or 
all these together. Those whom He had 
gathered round Him and who believed 
in Him were yet destined to fail Him in 
the critical hour, and were to scatter 
each to his own, for the time abandoning 
the cause and Person who had held them 
together, leaving their loved Master 
(ver. 27) alone.—xat ov« elpi pdvos .. . 
éott, ‘and (yet) I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me”. This presence 
supplies the lack of all other company. 
He was destined to lose for a time the 
consciousness even of this presence, Mt. 
xxvii. 46.—Ver. 33. TatTa ... Kdapov. 
xavra, embraces the whole of the con- 
solatory utterances from xiv. 1 onwards. 
His aim in uttering them was ‘that in 
me” (cf, Paul’s use of “in Christ ”) “ye 
may have peace”. év épot and év 7@ 
Koopw are the two spheres in which at 
one and the same time the disciples 
live, xvii. 15, Col. iii. rand5. So long as 
they ‘‘abode in Christ”? and His words 
abode in them, xv. 7, they would have 
peace, xiv. 27. So long as they were in 
the world they would have tribulation, 
Odi gxere, “in the world ye have 
tribulation ’.—é&AAG Oapoetire, “ but be 
of good courage”, Cf. Oapoer réxvov, 
Mt. ix. 2, xiv. 27.—éyo vevixyka Tov 
Kéopov. viKgy occurs only here in the 
Gospel, but twenty-two times in the 
Johannine Epistles and Apocalypse; 
only four times in the other N.T. writ- 
ings; cf. especially 1 John v. 4,5. “I 
(emphatic) have overcome the world,” 
have proved that its most dangerous 
assaults can be successfully resisted ; and 
in me you are sharers in my victory; in 
me you also overcome. 


SdEaodv cou Tov uidv, tva Kal? 6 vids cou Sofdon ce- 2. Kalas 
>efougiav méons capkds, tva wav 6 Sé8wxas aitd, 


€ Vi. 39. 


erapas, without kat before eure, 


CuapTerR XVII.—Vv. 1-26. The clos- 
ing prayer of Fesus [“ precatio summi 
sacerdotis,” Chytraeus]. Vv. 1-5, with re- 
ference to Himself; vv. 6-19, for His 
disciples ; vv. 20-26, for all who should 
afterwards believe on Him.—Ver. 1, 
Tatra éd\ddnoev .. . kal éwijpe. The 
connection of éAdAnoev with éaijpe by 
kat shows that the prayer followed im- 
mediately upon the discourse, and was, 
therefore, uttered in the hearing of the 
disciples. éqijpe . . . ovpavdv, so I 
Chron. xxi. 16. 7pa t. 6$0., Ps. cxxi. 1, 
and cxxiii 1, From otpavév it cannot be 
argued that they were in the open air. 
“‘Fiir das Auge des Geistes is der freie 
Himmel iiberall.” Liicke. ‘‘ The eye of 
one who prays is on all occasions raised 
toward heaven.”’ Meyer. Mdrtep, éAjAv- 
Gev 7 Spa, ‘‘ Father,” the simplest and 
most intimate form of address, cf. xi. 41, 
xii. 27. ‘‘ The hour is come,’ i.¢., the 
hour appointed for the glorification of the 
Son ; cf. ii. 4, xii. 23. That this hour is 
meant is shown by the petition which 
follows: 86facd6v cov tov vid, “ glorify 
Thy Son”. gov, in position of emphasis. 
This glorification embraced His death, 
resurrection, and session at God’s right 
hand, as accredited Mediator, cf. vii. 39, 
xii. 16, 23. But this glorification itself 
had an object, tva 6 vids Sofacy oe, “ that 
the Son may glorify Thee”. The 
Father is glorified by being known in 
His love and holiness.—Ver. 2, This is 
the object of Christ’s manifestation and 
reign. This glorification of the Son, 
which is now imminent, is in accordance 
with the purpose of the Father in giving 
the Son power over men: xa@ds 2Swxag 
ait@ éEovoiav ... aidvuov. Only by 
His being glorified could the Son give 
this eternal life, and so fulfil the com- 
mission with which He was entrusted, 
éfovolav ewxas is explained in ver. 27, 
and the verses preceding: Mt. xi. 273 
Heb. i. 2, wdons capKds represents 


\WA'PD, Gen. vi. 12, Is. xl. 6, ete, 
and denotes the human race as possessed 


I—5. 


Sdoy} adtots Lwhy aidviov. 
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209 reff. 
e1 Thess. i, 
9. Heb. 
Ix. rice 
cp.1Jo.v. 
20. Rev. 
lll. 7. 


7 
» f Neh. vi.16, 


: xf. xiii. 33. 
j Prov. viii. 24. Ps, Ixxi. § 


? For Seon and ywwoxwor some read Swoe and ywwoxovgs, but vide Simcox, 
Gram., p. 109, and W.H., Appendix, p. 171. 


2 rehetwoas in S$ABCLM 33 adopted by Tr.Ti.W.H.R. 


of a frail, terrestrial existence, lacking 
Cwhv aldviov. tva wav 6 déSaxas aiTg, 
the neuter, as in vi. 39, resolved into 
the individuals in atrois; and on the 
nominative absolute, see Buttmann’s 
N.T. Gram., 379; and Kypke in loc.— 
Ver. 3. ary S€ éotw F atadvios Cw tva 
-.. On tva in this construction, see 
Burton, 213, and cf. xv. 8; Ot in 
iii, I9 is not quite equivalent. In 
Is. xxxvii. 20 God is designated 6 
@cds pdvos, and in Exod. xxxiv. 6 
GAnOivds; cf. 2 Thess. i. ro. He is the 
only true God in contrast to many that 
are ‘called gods,” 1 Cor. viii. 5,6. But 
cf. especially 1 John v. 20. It was by mak- 
ing known to them this God, and thus 
glorifying the Father, that Christ ‘‘ gave 
men eternal life”. The life He gave 
consisted in and was maintained by this 
knowledge. But to the knowledge of 
the Father, the knowledge of ‘Him 
whom Thou didst send, Jesus Christ,” 
"was necessary, i. 18, xiv. 6. As ini. 17, 
so here, *Incotv Xpiordv is the double 
name which became common in Apos- 
tolic times, and not (as Meyer and 
others) ‘‘an appellative predicate,” ‘‘Jesus 
as the Messiah”. Whether Jesus’ nam- 
ing of Himself as a third person can be 
accounted for by the solemnity of the 
occasion (‘der feierliche Gebetstyl,” 
Liicke), or is to be ascribed to John, is 
much debated. Westcott seems justified 
in saying that “the use of the name 
‘Jesus Christ’ by the Lord Himself at 
this time is in the highest degree un- 
likely. . . . It is no derogation from the 
truthfulness of the record that St. John 
has thus given parenthetically, and in 
conventional language (so to speak), the 
substance of what the Lord said at greater 
length.”—Ver. 4. éydoe.. . Toijow. 
This is a fresh ground for the petition of 
ver, 1 renewed in ver. 5: “glorify Thou 
me”, The ground is “I have glorified 
Thee on the earth; having finished 
tperfectly accomplished, cf. rerédeorat 


of the cross] the work which Thou 
gavest me to do”’. But it is not the idea 
of reward that is prominent here, although 
that idea is found in Phil. ii. 6-11 ; Heb. 
ii. Q-II ; v. 4-10; the immediate thought 
here is of the necessary progress which 
the hour demanded. There remained no 
longer any reason for His continuance 
on earth. He did not desire, and did not 
need, any prolongation of life below. 
Beyschlag’s objection (N.T. Theol., i. 
254) is therefore baseless, as also is 
Grotius’ “ostendit, non iniquum se pe- 
tere”,—Ver. 5. Kal viv Sdfacov... 
ool, The precise character of the glori- 
fication He looks for is here presented. 
It is wapa ceavr@, and it is a restoration 
to the glory He had enjoyed pd rot tov 
Kéopov etvat, By mapa ceavt@ it is 
rendered impossible to understand wapa 
ool of an “ideal ” pre-existence ; because 
these two expressions are here equiva- 
lents, and Christ cannot be supposed 
to have prayed for an “ideal” glory 
when He asked that God would glorify 
Him wapa ceavt@. ‘There is, con- 
sequently, here, as in vi. 62, viii. 58, a 
continuity of the consciousness of the 
historical Christ with the Logos.” Tho- 
luck. On this verse Beyschlag remarks 
(i. 254): ‘The possibility of such a 
position was first won by Jesus through 
His lite and death on earth, so that, in 
point of fact, it forms the divine reward 
of that life and death; how then could 
He have possessed it realiter before the 
world was?”’ But the representation 
given by Paul in Phil. ii. is open to the 
same objection. Christ is represented 
as leaving a glory He originally enjoyed 
and returning to it when His work on 
earth was done and as the result of that 
work. The humanity was now to share 
in and to be in some way the organ of 
that divine glory; and this it could not 
be until it had been perfected by the 
experience of a human life. Wendt 
(Teaching of Fesus, ii. 169) says: ‘ Ac- 
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m z Chron. 
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1 For SeSwxag in both occurrences in ver. 6 eSwxas is read in SABDK. 


10. kat Td éud ™advra od éomr, Kat TA od eud> Kai SeddEaopar ev 


In ver. 


7 SeSwxas is found in $CDL, eSwxas in AB, In ver. 8 Se3wxas in $$L, edSwxas in 


ABCD. 
2 eow in BCL 33. 


cording to the mode of speech and con- 
ception prevalent in the N.T., a heavenly 
good, and so also a heavenly glory, can 
be conceived and spoken of as existing 
with God, and belonging to a person, not 
because this person already exists, and is 
invested with glory, but because the glory 
of God is in some way deposited and pre- 
served for this person in heaven”. ‘The 
passages, however, on which he depends 
for this principle do not sustain it, Such 
expressions as i. 14, ii. 11, which indicate 
that already while on earth a divine 
glory was manifest in Christ, in no de- 
gree contradict but rather confirm such 
statements as the present. 

Vv. 6-19. Prayer for the dis- 
ciples.—Ver. 6. "Edhavépwod gov... 
néopov. Ver. 4 is resumed and 
explained. ‘‘I have glorified Thee 
and finished my work by manifest- 
mg,” etc. To manifest the name 
here means to make God known 
as the holy and loving Father. This 
had been accomplished by Christ not in 
the case of all, but of those whom the 
Father had given Him; cf. vi. 37-44. 
Out of the world some were separated by 
the Father and allotted to Christ as His 
disciples. ool qoav, ‘‘ Thine they were,”’ 
before they attached themselves to Jesus 
they already belonged to God in a 
special sense; as, ¢.g., Nath. i. 48.— 
Holtzmann. «al tov Adyov cow ter- 
apyacr, ‘and they have kept Thy 
word,” the revelation of God which has 
come to them through various channels; 
in contrast to those mentioned in v. 38. 
—Ver. 7. As the result of this keep- 
ing of God’s truth, viv éyvoxay 
dori, “they have now”—in presence 
of this final revelation— known that 
all things whatsoever Thou hast given 


oe 8 


me are from Thee”. The object of 
the manifestation in Christ has been 
attained: the Father has been seen in 
and through Him. All the wisdom and 
power of Christ have been recognised as 
from God.—Ver. 8. 67174 pypata... 
améorethas. The result achieved, ver. 7, 
was due to the fidelity of the messenger, 
72 pypata ... Sé8wxa aitois, and to 
the receptiveness of those prepared by 
God, airoi éAaBoy, etc. rk Xvi. 30. éyw 
wept aitav épwrd. He desires solemnly 
to commit to the Father’s keeping those 
who have believed. He prays for them 
in distinction from the world, and for the 
present sets the world aside, od wept rou 
kécpov. The petitions now presented 
are only applicable to disciples, not to 
the world. Melanchthon says: ‘ Vide 
horrendum judicium Christi de mundo, 
cum negat se orare pro mundo, damnat- 
que quicquid est mundi, quantumvis 
speciosum”, But Luther more justly 
says: ‘ To pray for the world, and not 
to pray for the world, must both be right 
and good. For soon after He says Him- 
self: ‘ Neither pray I for those alone, but 
for them also who shall believe on. me’.” 
He prayed too for His crucifiers, Lk. 
xxiii. 34. His reason for praying for 
those who have received Him is 8tt oot 
cio, ‘because they are Thine”. God’s 
interest in them and work upon them 
have already been manifested, and are 
the promise of His further operation.— 
Ver. 10. wal 7a éua mavrTa od gor, Kar 
7a o& éud, the community of property 
and therefore of interest is unlimited, 
absolute; extending not only to the 
persons of the disciples, but to all that 
Christ has spoken and done on earth, 
kal SceddEacpar évy adrois, ‘and I have 
been glorified in them,’ 7.¢., in the dis- 
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ciples. In them it had been manifested 
that Christ was the messenger of God 
and had the words of eternal life.—Ver. 
II. kal ovxérs eipl év TO kdopy. The 
circumstances necessitating the prayer 
are now stated. Jesus is no longer in 
the world, already He has bid farewell to 
it, but the disciples remain in it, exposed 
without His accustomed counsel and 
defence. mdtep Gye, ‘Holy Father”; 
this unique designation is suggested 
by the Divine attribute which would 
naturally assert itself in defending from 
the world’s corruptions those who were 
. exposed to them. rijpycov aitots év 
sO dvéparl gov & Sédwxds por, ‘ pre- 
serve them in [the knowledge of] Thy 


name, which Thou gavest me”. @ is 
attracted into dative by évépart. This 
was the fundamental petition. The 


retention of the knowledge which Christ 
had imparted to them of the Father 
would effect tva dow év Kabas ‘peis. 
Without harmony among themselves, 
so that they should exist as a manifest 
unity differentiated from the world, their 
witness would fail; xv. 8, 12. Ka@ws 
jp-ets is explained by xv. 9, 10,—Ver. 12. 
The protection now asked had been 
afforded by Christ so long as He was 
with the disciples. 8te jpyv per’ abtav, 
éya éryjpouw ... “when I was with 
them, I kept them in Thy name which 
Thou hast given me: and I guarded 
them, and not one of them perished, but 
the son of perdition, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled”. On the detail of 
educative care spent on the disciples, 
and covered by érjpouv, see Bernard, 


Central Teaching, p. 370. & vids ris 
dmwdelas, cf. 2 Thess. is 3, in ee 
ance with the usual Hebrew usage, the 
person identified with perdition, closely 
associated with it. Cf. Is. lvii. 4; xxxiii. 2; 
Mt. xxiii.15. Raphel quotes from Herod- 
otus, Vili., UBpros vidv, with the remark, 
“nec Graecis plane ignotus est hic lo- 
quendi modus”’, The Scripture referred 
to is Ps. xli. 10, as in xiii, 18,—Ver. 13. 
As He Himself goes to the Father, He 
utters this petition aloud, and while yet 
with the disciples—ratra Aah@ év ta 
«dopq@—that they might recognise that 
the power of God was engaged for their 
protection, and might thus have repeated 
and perfected in themselves the same joy 
with which Christ had overcome all the 
trials and fears of life. Cf. xv. 11, xvi. 
24.—Ver. 14. éy® Sé8uxa . . . kédopov. 
Additional reason for soliciting in behalf 
of the disciples the protection of the 
Father consists in this, that the world 
hates them because they have received 
the revelation of God in Christ, and are 
thereby separated from the world as their 
Teacher was not of the world. Cf. ver. 
6.—Ver. 15. The simplest escape from 
the anger of the world was removal from 
it, but for this He would not ask: ot« 
épwrd tva Gpys avtots é« Tov Kécpov. 
They had a work to do which involved 
that they should bein the world. Italso 
involved.the fulfilment of the petition, tva 
THPHTYS avTovs é« TOV wovynpov. Luther, 
Calvin, etc., take aovynpod as neuter; 
recent interpreters in general consider it 
to be masculine, ‘‘ from the evil one,” as 
in I John ii. 13, iv. 4, v. 18; cf. Mt. vir 
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13. ‘The evil one” as the prince of 
this world and ‘‘a murderer from the 
beginning” (viii. 44) was the instigator 
of persecution.—Ver. 16. For rypetv éx 
see Rey. iii. 10. The reason of the world’s 
hatred and persecution is given here, as 
in xv. Ig, é« Tov kéopov... “ They do 
not belong to the world, as I am out of 
the world.””—Ver. 17. But besides this 
negative qualification for representing 
Christ, they must possess also a positive 
equipment, aylacov avtovs év TH adnbetq 
gov. ‘‘Consecrate them by thy truth.” 
Gyidlw is to render sacred, to set apart 
from profane uses; as in Exod. xiii 1, 
Gyiacdy pou way mpwrdroKoy ; Exod. xx. 
8, ay. npépav; Exod. xxviii. 37, ayrdoers 
airovs iva tepatrevwot por; Mt. xxiii. 17 ; 
Heb. ix. 13. Inx. 36 it is used of the 
Father’s setting apart of Christ to His 
mission. Here it is similarly used of the 
setting apart or consecration of the dis- 
ciples as Christ’s representatives. Meyer 
includes their ‘‘ equipment with Divine 
illumination, power, courage, joyfulness, 
love, inspiration, etc., for their official 
activity’’, Wetstein’s definition is good; 
‘‘ Sanctificare est aliquem eligere ad 
certum munus obeundum, eumque prae- 
parare atque idoneum reddere”, ‘The 
truth,” as the element in which they now 
lived, was to be the efficient instrument 
of their consecration, cf. xiv. 16, xvi. 
7-13; the truth specifically which be- 
came theirs through the revelation of 
the Father, 6 Adyos 6 ods adyOerd eon, 
“the word which is Thine,” ver. 14, but 
here emphatically distinguished as being 
the Word of the Father and no other. 
The article is absent before GA7Oeva, as in 
iv. 24, because aA79. is abstract. ‘ Thy 
word is”’ not only ‘‘ true”’ but ‘ truth ’’.— 
Ver. 18. Kalas ene awéoredas .. . 
“ As Thou didst send me into the world, 
I also sent them into the world.” 
xa@os seems to imply “in  pro- 
secution of the same purpose and 
therefore with similar equipment”, eis 
Tov xkdopov is not otiose, but suggests 
that as Christ’s presence in the world 


2 muorevovteyv in SABCD. 


was necessary for the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose, so the sphere of the disciples’ 
work is also “the world,” cf. v. 15. 
améoretha, aorist, because already they 
had served as apostles, see iv. 38 and 
Mark iii. 14.—Ver. 19. The crowning 
plea is that it was for this end, their con- 
secration, Jesus consecrated Himself: 
kal trép avrav, “and in their behalf, 
that they may be consecrated in truth, 
do I consecrate myself”. ‘*‘Aytdf@ in 
the present with twép can only be under- 
stood of Christ’s self-consecration to His 
sacrificial death.” Tholuck. éyo éxovetws 
Ovoidlw éxautév, Euthymius; so Meyer, 
Reynolds and others. This however is 
needlessly to limit the reference and to 
introduce an idea somewhat alien to this 
context and to x. 36. Calvin is right: 
“Porro sanct‘ficatio haec quamvis ad 
totam Christi vitam pertineat, in sacri- 
ficio tamen mortis ejus maxime illustris 
fuit”. va... The object of Christ’s 
consecration to His work was the sever- 
ance of His disciples from the world and 
their inspiration with the same spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotedness to sacred 
uses, év GAxQerg, understood by the 
Greek commentators as “ real’ in cone 
trast to what is symbolic, cf. iv. 23. Thus 
Euthymius, tva cal atrol dav rebupevor 
év GAnSivg Ovoig, yap vopixh Ovoia 
Tumos iv, ovK adydera. ‘ Discernit a 
sanctificationibus legis.” Melanchthon. 
Similarly Godet. Meyer renders “truly” 
and remarks: ‘‘ As contrasted with every 
other ayiéryns in human relations, that 
wrought through the Paraclete is the 
true consecration”. But is it possible to 
neglect the reference to GAnOeiq, ver. 17? 
As Lucke points out, John (3 John 3, 4) 
does not always distinguish between 
GAyjPeva and 4 adyGea. The object of 
Christ’s consecration was to bring the 
truth by and in which the disciples might 
be consecrated. 

Vv. 20-26, Prayer ie future believers, 
—Ver, 20. Od tept tovTwv 8& épwrd 
pévov ... The consecration of the dis- 
ciples and His sending them forth natu- 
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rally suggests the enlargement of the 
Church and of His care.—Ver. 21. For 
those who through their preaching be- 
lieve on Him He prays that they may be 
one. Naturally the extension of the 
Church imperils its unity, the évétys rod 
mvevpatos, Eph. iv. 3. ‘This unity is in- 
finitely more than mere unanimity, since 
it rests upon unity of spirit and life.” 
Tholuck. This unity of all believers finds 
its ideal in the unity of the Father and the 
Son: naOas ot, wdrtep x. T. X., and not 
only its ideal but its unifying principle 
and element, év jpiv. This unity of all 
. believers is to result in the universal 
belief in Christ’s mission, tva 6 kéapos 
+». Gméorerkas.—Ver. 22, That the 
unity of believers in the Father and the 
Son might be perfect, it was needful that 
even the glory which Christ possessed by 
the Father’s gift (ver. 5) should be given 
to His people. The perfect tense is 
used, because the gift had already been 
determined. The nature of the glory 
spoken of is interpreted both by ver. 5 
and by ver. 24. It could not be com- 
pletely and actually bestowed until the 
point indicated in ver. 24 was reached.— 
Ver. 23. tva dow év of ver. 22 becomes 
in ver. 23 tva dow rereAerwpevor eis ev, 
‘that they may be perfected into one”, 
They are perfected by being wrought to 
a Divine unity. The work of Christ is 
accomplished when men are one by 
Christ dwelling in them. God is in Him, 
He is in each believer, and thus a true 
and final unity is formed. One result is 
the conviction wrought in the world, dre 
ov pe ardoretdas . . . hydnyoas. The 
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mission of Christ and its results prove 
not only the Father’s love of the Son 
but His love for men.—Ver. 24. Mdrep, 
8 S€8wxds pow, “that which Thou hast 
given me,” i.¢., the community of 
believers; @édw, “I will,” no longer, 
épwrd, “that where I am, there they 
may be also”; 6 resolved into individuals, 
To share in the destiny of Christ has 
already been promised to His followers, 
x. 26; cf. xiv. 3. This is the consumma- 
tion of Christian blessedness, They are 
not only in the same condition as their 
Lord, but enjoy it in fellowship with 
Him, per’ énov.—tva Oewpaor thy Sdtav 
Thv éunv. To see Christ honoured and 
supreme must ever be the Christian’s 
joy. But this glory of Christ resulting 
from the eternal love of the Father is not 
only seen but shared in by the disciples 
in the measure of their capacity, v. 22, 
2 Tim. ii, 12, Rev. iii. 21.—Ver. 25. 
Mdrep Sikare, “ Righteous Father”, 
The appeal is now to God’s justice; 
“ut tua bonitas me miserat servandsn 
si qua fieri potuisset, omnibus; ita tui, 
justitia non patietur ob quorundam ia- 
credulitatem frustrari vota credentium”’, 
Erasmus. The Father’s justice is 
appealed to, that the believing may not 
share the fate of the unbelieving world 
kal 6 kécpos Elsner translates ‘‘ quam- 
vis,” and Lampe says all difficulty thus 
disappears. But Elsner’s examples are 
irrelevant. Meyer renders “ Righteous 
Father—(yea, such Thou art!) and 
(and yet) the world knew Thee not”. 
Simcox suggests that the first kal is 
correlative not to the immediately follow- 
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ing 6é, but to the seconc «afl, the 
effect being something like: ‘‘ While 
the world knew Thee not, though I knew 
Thee, these on their part knew”... . 
Similarly Westcott; “it serves to co- 
ordinate the two main clauses... . 
The force of it is as if we were to say: 
Two facts are equally true; it is true 
that the world knew Thee not; it is 
true that these knew that Thou didst 
send me.” May the caf not be intended 
to connect this clause with the preceding 
ért. . . Kéopov, and to mark the con- 
trast between the love that was in God 
before the foundation of the world and 
the world’s ignorance of Him, and 
especially of His love? But “TI knew 
Thee and these knew,” etc. They did 
not know God directly as Christ did, 
but they knew they could accept Him as 
the Revealer of God. And to them who 
were willing to receive my message, 
because they knew I was sent by Thee, 
I made known Thy name and will make 
it known by my death (Weiss) and by 
sending the Spirit of truth (Westcott). 
The end in view in this manifestation by 
Christ was that the love with which the 
Father had loved the Son might rest on 
the disciples, tva } aydawy fv Hydryods 
e. The construction is found in Eph. 
li, 4, and is frequent in the classics; 
% Kplous Av éxplOn, Lysias; rq viky jy 
évicnoe, Arrian.—See Kypke. kayo év 
avrois. This is the end and crown of 
all, That He should desire this intimate 
communion with men, and should seek 
above all else to live in and through His 
disciples, is surprising proof of His love. 
CuapTerR XVIII. — Friedrich Spitta 
(Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Ur- 
christentums, i. 157 ff.) believes that the 
second section of this chapter has been ac- 
cidentally dislocated, and that its original 
order was as follows; (1) 12, 13, Jesus 


is brought to Annas; (2) 19-23, He is 
examined before the high priest; (3) 
24, 14, He is passed on to Caiaphas; 
(4) 15-18, 256-27, the triple denial of 
Peter; (5) 28, Jesus is sent to the 
Praetorium. 

But this arrangement also has its 
difficulties. It requires us to suppose 
that Caiaphas had come to the house of 
Annas and conducted the examination 
recorded in 19-23, and that when it is 
said that Annas sent the prisoner to 
Caiaphas, after this examination, it is 
only meant that he sent Him to the 
house or palace of Caiaphas where the 
Sanhedrim sat. 

Vv. 1-12. The arrest of fesus.—Ver. 
1. Having finished His prayer and His 
discourse, Jesus 2&9\Oe, “went out” from 
the city, as is suggested by wépav tov 
XElpdppov, “to the other side of the 
torrent,” cf. vi. 1, yelpappos sc. xepdp- 
poos woraydés, a stream that flows in 
winter, a torrent ; of Jabbok, Gen. xxxii. 
35; of Kidron, 2 Sam. xv. 23. ‘Tév 
KéSpwv, ‘the Kidron,’ described in 
Henderson’s Palestine, 90. 8 mov Hv 
Kiwos ‘where was a garden,” in Mark 
xiv. 32, described as ywpflov (a country 
place, or estate), and called [e8@onpav7. 
The owner was probably a friend of 
Jesus. Into this garden He went with 
His disciples.—Ver. 2. Se 8 Kat 
*lovSas. ‘And Judas also knew the 
place, because Jesus and His disciples 
had frequently assembled there’? on 
previous visits to Jerusalem, Lk. xx1. 
37- ‘This is inserted to account for what 
follows, and to remind the reader of. the 
voluntariness of the surrender. There 
was no attempt to escape or hide.— 
Ver. 3. dé ovv ‘lovSas \aBav rhv ovretpay 
kal... twnpéras.  omeipa (Spira, 
anything rolled up or folded together), 
a Roman cohort (Polyb., xi. 23, 1) or tenth 
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part of a legion, and therefore containing 
about 600 men. The cohort denotes the 
garrison of the castle Antonia, which, 
during the Passover, was available to 
assist the Sanhedrim in maintaining 
order. Part of it was now used in case 
“the servants of the Sanhedrim,” é« 
TOV ... Umnperas, should not prove 
sufficient. A considerable body of troops 
would obviate the risk of a popular rising, 
Vil. 32-49, xii. 42; especially Mk. xiv. 2. 
They were furnished with gavav «at 
Aapwadov Kal StAwv. davds was a link 
or torch, consisting of strips of resinous 
wood tied together, and in late Greek 
was used for Avxyvotxos, a lantern ; 
- Aapads was the opentorch. See Ruther- 
ford’s New Phryn., p. 131, and Wetstein. 
Both open lights and lanterns were in 
use in the Roman army, and would be at 
hand. “ The soldiers rushed out of their 
tents with lanterns and torches,” Dion. 
Hal., xi. 5. It was new moon, but it 
might be cloudy, and it would certainly 
be shady in the garden.—Ver. 4. Jesus, 
then, not.with the boldness of ignorance, 
but knowing wavra ra épydpevaéen’ abrév, 
“all that was coming upon Him,” ¢f. 
Lk. xiv. 31, épxopévp éx’ airév, ‘went 
out” from the garden, or more probably, 
ver. 26, from the group of disciples, ‘‘ and 
says, Whom seek ye?” to concentrate 
attention on Himself and prevent a 
general attack.—Ver. 5. ‘Inootv rév 
Nafwpatov “Jesus the Nazarene,” cf. 
Acts xxiv. 5, Nafapyvéds occurs Mk. 
xiv. 67, etc. éy# cip, “Iam He”. He 
had already been identified by Judas’ 
kiss, Mt. xxvi. 47, but Jesus wished to 
declare Himself as one who did not fear 
identification. That the kiss was super- 


2 wraptoy in SBC*L, vulg. “ auriculam”. 


fluous is, however, no proof that it was 
not given. Etory«er 8é kat lovdas . . . 
This remark is inserted not to bring o ¢ 
that Judas fell to the ground with the 
rest (Holtzmann), but to point out that 
Judas had not only given directions, but 
had actually come, and now confronted 
his Lord and companions.—Ver. 6. The 
immediate effect of His calm declaration 
was: amqAOov els Ta dmrlow kal erecov 
xapatl, ‘they went backwards and fell to 
the ground”. Job i. 20, weoav xapat; 
similarly used by Homer, etc., as = 
xapafe. This might have been con- 
sidered a fulfilment of Ps. xxvii. 2, of 
O\iBovrés pe... eweoay. The recoil, 
which necessarily causes stumbling and 
falling in a crowd, was natural, especially 
if the servants here employed were the 
same as those who had been sent to take 
Him on a former occasion, vii. 46. No 
one wished to be the first to lay hands 
on Him. Similar effects were produced 
by Mohammed (when Durthur stood over 
him with drawn sword), Mark Antony, 
Marius, Coligny. But the object in 
narrating the circumstance may have 
been to illustrate the voluntariness otf 
Christ’s surrender.—Ver. 7. Declaring 
His identity a second time, Jesus ex- 
plicitly reminds the officials that by their 
own acknowledgment they are instructed 
to arrest none but Himself. et otv épe 
tnreire . . . ovSéva, In thus protecting 
His companions, Jesus, according to 
John, fulfils xvii. 12; although here the 
fulfilment is more superficial than that 
which was intended. (Cf. 2 Sam, xxiv. 
17.)—Ver. 10. Peter did not wish to be 
thus dissociated from the fate of his 
Master, xiii. 38, and thinks a rescue 
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possible, as only the Sanhedrim officials 
would enter the garden, leaving the 
soldiers outside. éxwv pdyxaupay, “ having 
a sword,” “ pro more peregrinantium in 
iis locis,” Grotius, and cf. Thucyd., i. 6; 
Luke xxii. 36. He struck tov rod 
Gpxtepews Sovdov, “the high priest’s 
servant’. The Sovdor are distinguished 
from the tanpérat, ver. 18. John, being 
acquainted with the high priest’s house- 
hold, both identified the man and knew 
his name, which was a common one, see 
Wetstein, and cf. Neh. x. 4; also, Por- 
phyry, Life of Plotimus, 17, “In my 
native dialect I (Porphyry) was called 
Malchus, which is interpreted, king.” 
daréxowpev avrov Td @tiov TS Seéidv. In 
Mark xiv. 47 adetiey 1d Stapiov. rd 
Se~idv indicates eye-witness or subse- 
quent intimate knowledge. Peter meant, 
no doubt, to cleave the head.—-Ver. 
11. Peter’s action, however, was not 
commended. Bdde .. . byeynv. “Res 
evangelica non agitur ejusmodi praesi- 
diis.” Erasmus. yy, a receptacie; 
sometimes Eupobijxy ; usually «odeds. 
7d woryjptov ... avré. For the figure 
of the cup, see Ezek. xxiii. 31-34; Mt. 
xx. 22, and xxvi. 39. Shall I refuse the 
lot appointed me by the Father ?—Ver. 
12. ‘H ov omeipa...adrév. The 
Roman soldiers,  oweipa, under the 
orders of their Chiliarch (Tribune, 
Colonel), abetted the officers of the San- 
hedrim, taynpérat tov “lovSalwy, in the 
apprehension of Jesus. As a matter of 
‘course and following the universal prac- 
tice €3noav airéy, “they bound Him,” 
with His hands shackled behind His back. 


Vv. 13-24. Examination before Annas. 
—Ver. 13. nal amyyayov aitéy, “and 
they led Him to Annas first”. mparov 
refers to the subsequent examinations, 
vy. 24, 28. The reason for taking Him 
to Annas first was that he was father- 
in-law of the actual high priest, Caiaphas, 
and was a man of commanding influence. 
He had himself been high priest from 
A.D. 7-14, while five of his sons occupied 
the office in succession. Caiaphas held 
office till 37 aD. On dpyuepeds tod 
éviavtov éxelvou see xi. 49.—Ver. 14. 
The attitude Caiaphas was likely to 
assume towards the prisoner is indicated 
by his identification with the person who 
uttered the principle, xi. 50, St. cupdéper 
« « » GwokdoGar.—Ver. 15. *HxodovOer 
«++ padnrys. ‘There followed Jesus 
Simon Peter ’—with whom the narra- 
tive is now concerned—“ and another 
disciple,” in all probability John. He is 
mentioned to explain how Peter found 
access to the high priest’s residence. 
“That disciple was known to the high 
priest,” i.e., probably to Caiaphas, and 
accordingly went in with Jesus els Thy 
avAny rod dpxtepéws, “into the palace 
(or court) of the high priest”, avd, 
originally the court or quadrangle round 
which the house was built, was used of 
the residence itself. Apparently, and 
very naturally, Annas had apartments 
in this official tesidence now occupied 
by Caiaphas.—Ver. 16. Peter, not being 
known to the household, was excluded 
and stood outside at the door, arpds Th 
Ovpa ew, cf. xx. 11, John, missing him, 
spoke to the doorkeeper and introduced 
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him. 7] Svpwpg, female doorkeepers 
appear 2 Sam. iv. 6, Acts. xii. 13, and 
see Wetstein.—Ver. 17. Naturally he 
concluded from John’s introducing him 
that Peter was also a disciple, and as a 
mere innocent and purposeless remar 
says: My kal od... tovTov; “Are 
you also one of this man’s disciples? ” 
He says, ov« eit, ‘1 am not ”’.—Ver. 18. 
- Eiorixercav .. . Oepparvdpevos. The 
household servants and the Sanhedrim 
servitors had made a fire in the open 
court of the house and were standing 
round it warming themselves. Peter, 
unabashed by his lie, joined himself to 
this group and stood in the light of the 
fire. Cf. Lk. xxii. 56, mpds Td as. 
Jerusalem, lying 2500 feet above sea- 
level, is cold at night in spring.—Ver. 
19. ‘Ooty dpxtepets npotyce . . . “The 
high priest then interrogated Jesus about 
His disciples and about His teaching,” 
apparently wishing to bring out on what 
terms He made disciples, whether as 
a simple Rabbi or as Messiah. But 
Jesus answered: ’Ey® wappyoig éAddnoa 
. . ovsévy. The high priest’s question 
was useless. Jesus had nothing to tell 
which He had not publicly and fre- 
quently proclaimed. Similarly Socrates 
replied to his judges (Plato, Apol., 33), 
“Tf any one says that he has ever 
learned or heard anything from me in 
private which the wo'ld has not heard, 
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be assured he says what is not true”. 
mappyota ‘“ without reserve,” rickhalts- 
los, Holtzmann. t@ kéapy, “to every- 
body,” to all who cared to hear; cf. 
Socrates’ Snpoolg. ‘I always taught in 
synagogue and in the temple”; the 
article dropped as we drop it in the 
phrase “in church’; ‘“ where,” 7.¢., in 
both synagogue and temple, wavres ‘all 
the Jews assemble”.—Ver. 21. ‘‘Why 
do you interrogate me? Ask those who 
have heard, what I said to them.” 
Similarly Socrates appeals to his dis- 
ciples. The otrot might be construed as 
if Jesus looked towards some who were 
present.—Ver. 22. Tatra... apxtepet; 
pdmvopa. The older meaning of parilew 
was “to strike with arod”’ sc. paBdifew; 
but in later Greek it meant “to give a 
blow on the cheek with the open hand”’, 
This is put beyond doubt by Field, Otium 
Norv., p. 71; of. Rutherford’s New 
Phryn., p. 257. R.V. marg. “with a 
rod” is not an improvement on R.V. 
text.—Ver. 23. The calmness and rea- 
sonableness of Jesus’ retort to this blow 
impressed it on the memory of John, 
whose own blood would boil when he 
saw his Master struck by a servant.— 
Ver. 24. As nothing was to be gained 
by continuing the examination, Jesus is 
handed on to Caiaphas, ’Awéorethev . . . 
apxtepéa, 

Ver. 25 resumes the narrative inter 
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rupted at vv. 18-19, and resumes by re- 
peating the statement that Simon Peter 
was standing and warming himself. 
While he did so the servants and officers, 
ver. 18, who were round the fire said, M 
kal ob... “Are you also of His dis- 
ciples ?”’—Ver. 26. Aéyer els &« trav 
SovAwv .. . attov, “one of the servants 
of the high priest, who was a kinsman of 
him,” etc., ‘(a detail which marks an 
exact knowledge of the household (ver. 
15),” Westcott.—Ver. 27. MdAtw otv... 
épavynoev . . . A cock crew, the dawn 
approaching, and the warning of xiii. 38 
was fulfilled. See on xiii. 38. 

Vv. 28—xix. 16. Fesus before Pilate.— 
Ver. 28. “Ayovow, ‘ They lead,’ i.e., 
the Sanhedrists who had assembled lead : 
in Luke xxiii. 1, dvaorav Grav 7d wA700s 
airayv. ard rod Kaidpa. Field prefers 
translating “from the house of Caia- 
phas,” cf. Mark v. 35; Acts xvi. 40. 
mpartapiov, practovium, lit. “the gene- 
ral’s tent’; here probably the governor’s 
quarters in Antonia, but possibly the 
magnificent palace of Herod used by the 
Roman governor while in Jerusalem ; see 
especially Keim, Fesus of Nazareth, vi. 


79 E. Tr. Hv 88 rpwta kat airot od« eloFA- 
Sov. . . “It was early morning (the 
fourth watch, from 3 to 6 a.m., see Mark 
xiii, 35; see on xiii, 38) and they them- 
selves entered not into the palace that 
they might not be defiled but might eat 
the passover.” The dawning of the day 
seems to have reminded them of its 
sacred character. To enter a house 
from which all leaven had not been re- 
moved was pollution. Probably too the 
mere entrance into the house of a Gen- 
tile was the gnat these men strained at. 
The plain inference from the word is 
that the Paschal Supper was yet to be 
eaten, But see Edersheim’s Life of 
Fesus, ii, 566.—Ver. 29. eH AOev odv 6 
MAdros ... The examination began 
therefore in the open air in front of the 
building; cf. xix. 13. Pilate opened the 
case. with the formal inquiry, Tfva 
kaTnyoptav K.7t.A.3; To this reason- 
able demand the Sanhedrists evasively 
and insolently reply (ver. 30): ‘Had 
He not been a kakotrotds we should not 
have delivered Him to you”. It appears 
therefore that having already condemned 
Him to death (see Mt. xxvi. 6t, dvoxos 
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@avarov éorf. Mk. xiv. 64) they handed 
Him over—rapeddéxapev—to Pilate, not 
to have their judgment revised, but to 
have their decision confirmed and the 
punishment executed. kaxorroids is 
found in Arist., Eth., iv. 9, Polybius, and 
frequently in 1 Peter.—Ver. 31. This 
does not suit Roman ideas of justice; and 
therefore Pilate, ascribing their reluct- 
ance to lay a definite charge against the 
prisoner and to have the case reopened 
to the difficulty of explaining toa Roman 
the actual law and transgression, bids 
them finish the case for themselves, 
AaBere attov tpeis ... cf. Acts xviii, 
14.—Ver. 32. This, however, they de- 
cline to do, because it is the death 
penalty they desire, and this they have 
no right to inflict: fpiv ok eeorw 
G@moxtetvar ovdSéva, In the Roman pro- 
vinces the power of life and death, the 
jus gladii, was reserved to the governor. 
‘See Arnold’s Roman Prov. Administra- 
tion, pp. 55, 57; and Josephus, Bell. 
Fud., ti. 8, 1, who states that when the 
territory of Archelaus passed to the pro- 
vincial governor, Coponius, the power of 
inflicting capital punishment was given to 
him, péxpt Tod Ktetverw AaBov rapa Tod 
Kaioapos éfovctay. See also Stapfer’s 
Palestine, p. 100. By being thus handed 
over to the Roman magistrate it came 
about that Jesus was crucified, a form of 
capital punishment which the Jews never 
inflicted even when they had power; and 
thus the word of Jesus was fulfilled 
which He spake intimating that He 
would die by crucifixion, xii. 32, 33. 

Vv. 33-37- Fesus examined by Pilate 
in private.—Ver. 33. Pilate, being thus 
compelled to undertake the case, with- 
draws within the Praetorium to con- 
duct it apart from their prejudices and 
clamours. He calls Jesus and says to 
Him, 2b ef & Baowrets Tav “lovdalov; 
How did Pilate know that this was the 
karnyopta against Jesus? John omits the 


information given in Lk. xxiii. 2 that the 
Sanhedrists definitely laid this accusation. 
And the answer of Jesus implies that He 
had not heard this accusation made in 
Pilate’s presence. The probability there- 
fore is that Pilate had privately obtained 
information regarding the prisoner. 
There is some contempt as well as sur- 
prise in Pilate’s Zu. ‘‘ Art Thou,” whose 
appearance so belies it, “‘ the king of the 
Jews ? ”—Ver. 34. Jesus answers by ask- 
ing: *Ad’ éavrod ot tovTo héyets . . «3 
Pilate’s reply, “Am I a Jew?”’ precludes 
all interpretations, however inviting (see 
especially Alford and Oscar Holtzmann), 
but the simple one: “Do you make 
this inquiry from any serious personal 
interest and with any keen apprehension 
of the blessings attached to the Kingdom 
of God, or are you merely echoing a 
formal charge brought against me by 
others ?”’—-Ver. 35. To this Pilate with 
some heat and contempt replies: Myre 
éy@*lovSaids cipr; “Amlajew?’? How 
can you suppose that I have any personal 
interest in such a matter ?—1d €O@vos Td 
oov... euot, “ Your own nation and 
the chief priests handed you over to me.” 
It is their charge I repeat. tf érolynoas; 
‘“‘what hast Thou done?” He scouts 
the idea that he should take any interest 
in the Jewish Messiah, and returns to 
the practical point, ‘‘ what have you 
done ?’’—Ver, 36. But Jesus accepts 
the allegation of the Jews and proceeds 
to explain in what sense He is king: *H 
Baorreta 4 én x. tA. My kingdom is 
not of a worldly nature, nor is it estab- 
lished by worldly means. Had it been 
so, my servants would have striven to 
prevent my being surrendered to the 
Jews. But as things are, viv,-since it is 
indisputable that no armed resistance or 
rescue has been attempted, it is put 
beyond question that my kingdom is 
not from hence. ‘' The substitution of 
‘hence’ for ‘of this world’ in the last 
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clause appears to define the idea of the 
world by an immediate reference to the 
representatives of it close at hand.” 
Westcott. Perhaps this rather limits the 
reference. Jesus uses évrev§ev as one 
who has other worlds than this in view. 
—Ver. 37. Pilate understands only so 
far as to interrupt with Oixoty . . . ov; 
“So then you are a king?” On 
ovKovv see Klotz’s Devarius, p. 173. 
To which Jesus replies with the ex- 
plicit statement: Z¥ Néyers ... eyo. 
‘‘ Thou sayest.” This, says Schoettgen 
(Mt. xxvi. 25), is ‘‘solennis adfirman- 
tium apud Judaeos formula”; so that 
St. must be rendered with R.V. 
marg. ‘‘ because’’ I am a king. Eras- 
mus, Westcott, Plummer, and others 
render, ‘‘ Thou sayest that I am aking,” 
neither definitely accepting nor rejecting 
the title. But this interpretation seems 
impossible in the face of the simple ov 
Adyets of the synoptists, Mt. xxvii. 11, 
Mark xv. 2, Luke xxiii. 3. We must 
then render, “‘ Thou art right, for a king 
Iam”. In what sense a king, He ex- 
plains: éya ets roto yeyévyypat K. T. A. 
‘* For this end have I been born, and for 
this end am I come into the world;’’ the 
latter expression, by being added to the 
former, certainly seems to suggest a prior 
state. Cf. i. 9. The end is expressed 
in (va paptupyiow tq adnOela, “that I 
might witness to the truth,’ especially 
regarding God and His relation to men. 
The consequence is that every one who 
belongs to the truth (moral affinity ex- 
pressed by éx) obeys Him, dxover in a 
pregnant sense, cf. x. 8-16. They 
become His subjects, and form His 
kingdom, a kingdom of truth. For 
which Pilate has only impatient scorn: 
at éorty ddnPera;— ‘Tush, what is 
Aletheia?” It was a kingdom which 
could not injure the empire. What have 
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I to do with provinces that can yield no 
tribute, and threaten no armed rebellion ? 

Vv. 38-40. Pilate declares the result 
of his examination.—Ver. 38. Pilate 
waited for no reply to his question, but 
TovrTo elrav, wadiy ééqAbe. The noting 
of each movement of Pilate suggests the 
eye-witness, and brings out his vacilla- 
tion. “Eyo ovSeptav aitiay . .. ‘I for 
my part find no fault, or ground of accusa- 
tionin Him,” Naturally, therefore, Pilate 
will acquit and dismiss Him ; but no. He 
attempts a compromise: éoti 8¢ ovvyOera 
tiv “ You have a custom,’”’ of which we 
have no information elsewhere ; although 
Josephus (Antiq., xx. g, 3) relates that at 
a passover Albinus released some robbers. 
Analogies in other countries have been 
produced. This custom Pilate fancies 
they will allow him to follow in favour 
of Jesus: Boveobe . . . *lovSalwv; daro- 
Aveo, aorist subjunctive; cf. Mt. xiii. 28, 
GéXers ovAAEEwpev; Lk. ix. 54, O€Aers 
etropev; BovrAeobe Kalapev; Bovdeobe 
eimw, etc., commonly occur in Aristo- 
phanes and other classical writers. 
*Expavyacay . . . Mi tovrov, &AXa Tov 
BapaBBev, ‘They shouted,” showing 
their excitement; wd)wy, previous shout- 
ings have not been mentioned by John, 
but this word reflects light on the manner 
in which the accusations had been made, 
fv 8 6 BapaBBas Anoris. Bar-Abbas, 
son of a father, or of a Rabbi, 88ac- 
kddov vids. In Mt. xxvii. 16, Origen 
read *Incotv tov Bap., but added ‘in 
multis exemplaribus non continetur’’, 
He found a mystery in the circumstance 
that both prisoners were called ‘ Jesus, 
the Son of the Father”. Barabbas is 
designated Anorys, or, as Luke (xxiii. 19) 
more definitely says, he had been im- 
prisoned for sedition in the city and for 
murder. John does not bring out the 
irony of the Jews’ choice, which freed 
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the real and crucified the pretended 
mover of sedition. 

CHAPTER XIX.—Vv. 1-6. Pilate, after 
scourging Fesus, again pronounces Him 
guiltless.—Ver. 1. Toéte otv... épac- 
tiywoe. Keim (vi. 99) thinks that Pilate 
at this point pronounced his ‘‘condemno”’ 
and “ibis in crucem,’’ and that the 
scourging was preparatory to the cruci- 
fixion. This might seem to be warranted 
by Mark’s very condensed account, xv. 
15. payeAAdoas tva oravpwOy (ac- 
cording to the Roman law by which, 
according to Jerome, it was decreed “ut 
qui crucifigeretur, prius flagellis verberare- 
tur’; so Josephus, B. ¥., v. 11, and 

Philo, ii. 528). But according to John 
the scourging was meant as a compromise 
by Pilate; as im Lk. xxiii. 22: ‘what 
evil hath He done? I found in Him 
nothing worthy of death ; I will therefore 
scourge Him and let Him go.”’ Neither, 
then, as part of the capital punishment, 
nor in order to elicit the truth (quaestio 
per tormenta) ; but in the ill-judged hope 
that this minor punishment might satisfy 
the Jews, Pilate ordered the scourging. 
The victim of this severe punishment was 
bound in a stooping attitude to a low 
column (column of the Flagellation, now 
shown in Church of Holy Sepulchre) and 
beaten with rods or scourged with whips, 
the thongs of which were weighted with 
lead, and studded with sharp-pointed 
pieces of bone, so that frightful laceration 
followed each stroke. Death frequently 
resulted. xalolgrpati@Tar... pamt- 
opara, ‘and the soldiers plaited a crown 
of thorns” in mockery of the claim to 
royalty (for a similar instance, see Keim, 
vi, 121). Of the suggestions regarding 


the particular species of thorn, it may be 
said with Bynaeus (De Morte Christi, iii. 
145) “nemo attulit aliquid certi”’. ipartov 
mophupovv, ‘a purple robe,’’ probably 
a small scarlet military cloak, or some 
cast-off sagum, or paludamentum, worn 
by officers and subject kings.—Ver. 3. 
kal 7pxovro mpds aitdv, “ and they went 
on, coming to Him,” imperfect of con. 
tinued action; ‘and hailing Him king,” 
Xatpe K. T. A., as they were accustomed 
to shout ‘Ave, Caesar”. At the same 
moment they struck Him on the face 
with their hands.—Ver. 4. Pilate, judg- 
ing that this will content the Jews, brings 
Jesus out that they may see Him and tva 
yore... evpioxw, that Pilate may have 
another opportunity of pronouncing Him 
guiltless.—Ver. 5. Still wearing (popav) 
the mocking symbols of royalty, an ob- 
ject of derision and pity, Jesus is led out, 
and the judge pointing to Him says, 
“18e 6 Gv@pwwos, Ecce Homo, “Lo! the 
man,” as if inviting inspection of the 
pitiable figure, and convincing them how 
ridiculous it was to try to fix a charge 
of treason on so contemptible a person. 
6 GvOpwwros is used contemptuously, as in 
Plutarch, Them., xvi. 2, ‘the fellow,” 
“the creature’, Other instances in 
Holden’s note in Plut., Them. The 
result is unexpected.—Ver. 6. Instead 
of allowing him to release the prisoner, 
“the chief priests and their officers,” 
not “the people,’? who were perhaps 
moved with pity (Licke), ‘ roared” 
(éxpavyaoay) ‘“ Crucify, crucify”; ‘To 
the cross’. To this demand Pilate, 
“in angry sarcasm’ (Reynolds), but 
perhaps rather merely wishing strongly 
to assert, for the third time, that he 
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for his part would not condemn Jesus to 
death, ‘If He is to be crucified, it is you 
who must do it,” retorts, AdBere .. . 
airfay, “‘ Take ye Him and crucify Him, 
for I find no fault in Him”. 

Vv. 7-12a. Second private examina- 
tion by Pilate—Ver. 7. The Jews are 
as determined that Pilate shall condemn 
Jesus as he is resolved not to condemn 
Him, and to his declaration of the pris- 
oner’s innocence they reply, ‘Hpeis vépov 
éxopey .. . éroinoev. He may have 
committed no wrong of which your 
Roman law takes cognisance, but ‘‘ we 
have a law (Lev. xxiv. 16), and according 
to our law He ought to die, because He 
made Himself God’s Son’. For the 
construction see v. 18. The occasion 
they refer to is His profession to the 
Sanhedrim recorded in Mk. xiv. 62, 
vidv Geot here means more than ‘“ Mes- 
siah,” for the claim to be Messiah was 
not apparently punishable with death 
(see ‘Treffry’s Eternal Sonship), and, 
moreover, such a claim would not have 
produced in Pilate the state of mind 
suggested by (ver. 8) paddov éhoByOn, 
words which imply that already mingling 
with the governor’s hesitation to con- 
demn an innocent man there was an 
element of awe inspired by the prisoner’s 
bearing and words. The words also 
imply that this awe was now deepened, 
and found utterance in the blunt inter- 
rogation (ver. 9), Mé8ev el av; ‘ Whence 
art Thou?”? What is meant by your 
claim to be of Divine origin? To this 
question Jesus amdxpiow otk edwKev 
avr, “did not give him an answer”’. 
Pilate had no right to prolong the case; 
because already he had three times over 
pronounced Jesus innocent. He needed 
no new material, but only to act on 
what he had. Jesus recognises this and 
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declines to be a party to his vacillation. 
Besides, the charge on which He was 
being tried was, that He had claimed to 
be King of the Jews. This charge had 
been answered. Legal procedure was de- 
generating into an unregulated wrangle. 
Jesus therefore declines to answer.— 
Ver. to. At this silence Pilate is 
indignant; “Epot ot Aadeis; “To me 
do you not speak?” It is intelligible 
that you should not count it worth your 
while to answer the charges of that 
yelling mob; but do you not know that 
I have power to crucify you and have 
power to release you?—Ver. 11. Jesus 
answered, Ovx elyes . . . Gxet. Gvwbev, 
“from above,” 1.¢e., from God. Pilate 
must be reminded that the power he 
vaunts is not inherently his, but is given 
to him for God’s purposes. From this 
it follows, 81a rotro, that 6 wapadidovs 
pé wot, “he that delivered me unto thee,” 
to wit, Caiaphas (although the designa- 
tion being that which is constantly used 
of Judas it has not unnaturally been 
referred to him), pe(Lova apapriav exe, 
“hath greater sin,” not than you, Pilate 
(as understood by most interpreters), but 
greater than in other circumstances it 
would have been. Had Pilate been a 
mere irresponsible executioner their sin 
would have been sufficiently heinous; 
but in using the official representative of 
God’s truth and justice to fulfil their own 
wicked and unjust designs, they involve 
themselves in a darker criminality. So 
Wetstein : ‘* Comparatur ergo, nisi fallor, 
peccatum Judaeorum cum suis circum- 
stantiis, cum eodem peccato sine istis 
circumstantiis: hoc Judaeos aggravat, 
eosque atrocioris delicti reos agit, quod 
non per tumultum sed per Praesidem, 
idque specie juris, me quaerunt de medio 
tollere”.—Ver. 12. In consequence of 
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this and from this point, é« rovrov, as 
in vi. 66, “upon this,” with a causal as 
well as a temporal reference, é{jrer 6 
Midros arohtcar aivrdv, Pilate sought 
(ineffectually, imperfect) to set Him free. 

Vv. 12b-16, Fresh assault upon Pilate 
and his final surrender.—Ver. 12. ot 8é 
*JovSaior, “but the Jews,’ a new turn 
was at this point given to the case by the 
cunning of the Sanhedrists, who cried 
out, éxpafov Adyovres "Eav . . . Kaloapt. 
gitos Tot Katoapos. Wetstein says: 
“ Legati, praesides, praefecti, consiliarii, 
amici Caesaris dicebantur,’’ but it is not 
in this titular sense the expression is here 
used, The meaning is: Thou dost not 
show thyself friendly to Caesar. The 
reason being that every one who makes 
himself a king, advriAéyer TO Kaloapr, 
“sneaks against Caesar”. Euthymius, 
Field, Thayer, etc., prefer ‘‘setteth him- 
self against Caesar,” ‘‘ resisteth his 
authority”. And as Jesus made Himself 
a king, Pilate would aid and abet Him 
by pronouncing Him innocent. This was 
a threat Pilate could not despise. Tiberius 
was suspicious and jealous. [*‘ Judicia 
majestatis , . . atrocissime exercuit.” 
Suetonius, Tib., 58. Treason was the 
makeweight in all accusations. Tacitus, 
Annals, ili. 38.|—Ver. 13. Pilate therefore, 
when he heard this, brought Jesus out, 
Kal éxd@roev ért Tov Brjyaros. In the 
Gospel according to Peter, éxddioev is 
understood transitively: Kal éxd@urav 
airiv ért KaéSpav Kploews A€éyovTes 
Arxatws «pive, Bactked trod “lopari. 
Similarly in Justin, I. Apol., i. 35. 
This rendering presents a_ strikingly 
dramatic scene, and admirably suits 
the “behold your king’’ of ver. 14. 
(See Expositor for 1893, p. 2096 ff., 
and Robinson and James’ Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, p. 18.) But it is extremely 
unlikely that Pilate should thus have 
degraded his seat of justice, and much 
more natural to suppose that éxd@icev 


is used intransitively, as in xii. 14, etc. 
(Joseph., Bell. Fud., ii. 9, 3, 6 MiAdros 
KaOloas éwt Brparos), and that Pilate’s 
taking his seat is mentioned to indicate 
that his mind was now made up and 
that he was now to pronounce his final 
judgment. The Bia was the suggestum 
or tribunal, the raised platform (Livy, 
xxxi. 29; Tac., Hist., iv. 25) or seat 
(Suet., Aug., 44) on which the magistrate 
sat to administer justice. See 2 Macc. xiii. 
26.—els témov Aeydpevov AvOdaTpwrov, 
“at a place called Lithostroton,”’ 7.¢., 
lit. Stone pavement, or Tesselated 
pavement (of which see reproductions 
in Rich’s Antig.). Cf..2 Chron. vii. 3, 
Joseph., Bell. Fud., vi.1,1. Pliny (xxxvi. 
15) defines Lithostrota as mosaics, 
“parvulis certe crustis,” and says they 
were a luxury introduced in the time of 
Sulla and found in the provinces rather 
than in Rome (see Krebs in loc.). The 
space in front of the praetorium where 
the Bipa stood was thus paved and 
therefore currently known as “ Litho- 
stroton’’: ‘EBpaiort S¢ TaBBada, “ but 
in Hebrew,” 7.¢., in the popular Aramaic, 
‘‘ Gabbatha,” which is not a translation 
of Lithostroton, but a name given to the 
same place from its being raised, from 


The tribunal 


was raised as a symbol of authority and 
in order that the judge might see and be 
seen (see Liicke),—Ver. 14. jv 5¢ wapa- 
oKevi) TOU mdoxa, “now it was the pre- 
paration of the Passover”. mwapackeuy} 
was the usual appellation of Friday, the 
day of preparation for the weekly Sabbath. 
Here the addition rod waoya shows that 
it is used of the day preceding the 
Passover. This day was, as it happened, 
a Friday, but it is the relation to the 
feast, not to the ordinary Sabbath, that 
is here indicated. Cf. ver. 42. Gpa 88 
doe extn. “It was about the sixth 
hour,” i.¢., about 12 o’clock. But Mark 
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(xv. 25) says: ‘It was the third hour 
and they crucified Him”. The various 
methods of reconciling the statements 
are given in Andrew’s Life of Our Lord, 
p. 545 ff. Meyer leaves it unsolved 
‘‘and the preference must be given to 
the disciple who stood under the cross”. 
But if the crucifixion took place midway 
between nine and twelve o’clock, it was 
quite natural that one observer should 
refer it to the former, while another 
referred it to the latter hour. The height 
of the sun in the sky was the index of 
the time of day; and while it was easy 
to know whether it was before or after 
midday, or whether the sun was more or 
less than half-way between the zenith 
and the horizon, finer distinctions of time 
were not recognisable without consulting 
the sun-dials, which were not everywhere 
at hand. Cf. the interesting passages 
from rabbinical literature in Wetstein, 
and Professor Ramsay’s article in the 
Expositor, 1893, vol. vii., p. 216. The 
latter writer found the same conditions 
in Turkish villages, and ‘cannot feel 
anything serious”? in the discrepancy 
between John and Mark. ‘The Apostles 
had no means of avoiding the ditficulty 
as to whether it was the third or the 
sixth hour when the sun was near mid- 
heaven, and they cared very little about 
the point.” «al Aéyer. . . twa, ‘and 
he says to the Jews: Behold your 
king!” words uttered apparently in sar- 
casm and rage. If he still wished to free 
Jesus, his bitterness was impolitic.— 
Ver. 15. They at once shouted, ’Apov, 
Gpov, oratpwoov avtév. To this Pilate 
could offer only the feeble opposition of 
more sarcasm, Tov Baothéa tpav crav- 
pwow; where, of course, the emphasis is 
on the first words, John with his artistic 
perception exhibits their final rejection of 


Christ in the form in which it appeared 
as a reckless renunciation of all their 
national liberties and hopes: Ovx gxopev 
Baoctdéa ci pi) Kaioapa. Even yet Pilate 
will take no active part, but hands Jesus 
over to the Sanhedrists with the requisite 
authorisation ; wapédwxev, used in a semi- 
technical sense, cf. Plut., Dem., xiv. 4, 
and the passages cited in Holden’s note. 

Vv. 17-30. The crucifixion.—-Ver. 17. 
The Jewish authorities on their part 
“received”? Jesus, kal amijyayov. Kat 
Baorafwv ... Todyo@a. ‘And carrying 
the cross for Himself, He went out to the 
place called Kraniou (of a skull), which 
in Hebrew is called Golgotha.” The 
condemned man carried at least part ot 
the cross, and sometimes the whole. 6 
ped\Aov oTavpS mpoonAoctabar mpdtepov 
avrov Baoraler, Artemid., Oveir., ii. 56. 
Other passages in Keim, vi. 124. Since 
Tertullian (adv. fud., 10) a type of this 
has been found in Isaac’s carrying the 
wood tor the sacrifice. é&AOev, it was 
usual both in Jewish and Roman com- 
munities to execute criminals outside the 
city. In Athens the gate through which 
they passed to the place of punishment 
was called xapwvera OUpa. Cf. Bynaeus, 
De Morte Christi, 220; Pearson, On the 
Creed (Art. iv.); Heb. xiii. 12; Lev. xxiv. 
14. The place of execution at Jerusalem 
was a small knoll just beyond the 
northern wall, which, from its bare top 
and two hollow caves in its face, bears a 
rough resemblance to a skull, and was 
therefore called xpaviov, Calvaria, Skull. 
“Golgotha” is the Aramaic form of 
Gulgoleth, which is found in 2 Kings 
ix. 35. It is described in Conder’s Hand- 
book, p. 355; Henderson’s Palestine, pp. 
163, 164.—Ver. 18, Sov... “Ingcovy. 
All information regarding the cross has 
been collected by Lipsius in his treatise 
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xxviii. 28. 
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‘ a , 2 a 
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€Badov Kdijpov.’ 
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Is, xxxvii. 
Lk. v. 
Mk. 


c Here only 
in this 
sense, see 
Thayer. 

d Ps. xxii. 


TH ataupS tod “Ingod H pityp adtod, Kal y d8eAph THs pytpds” is" 


De Cruce, Antwerp, 1595; Amstel., 1670; 
and in vol. ii. of his collected works, 
published at Lugduni, 1613. With Jesus 
were crucified ‘‘ other two,” in Mt. xxvii. 
38, called ‘‘robbers,” probably of the 
same class as Barabbas. Jesus was 
crucified between them; possibly, to 
identify Him with the worst criminals. 
**The whole of humanity was repre- 
sented there: the sinless Saviour, the 
saved penitent, the condemned impeni- 
tent.” Plummer.—Ver. 19. “Eypawe 5é 
wal tithov & MlAaros. ‘And Pilate 
_ wrote a ‘title,’ also, and set it on the 
cross.” ‘The “title,” airia, was a board 
whitened with gypsum (cavis, AevKwpa) 
such as were commonly used for public 
notices. Pilate himself, meaning to 
insult the Jews, ordered the precise 
terms of the inscription. kat titdov, 
**a title also,’ in addition to all the 
other insults he had heaped on them 
during the trial.—Ver. 20. This title 
was read by ‘many of the Jews,” 
because the place of crucifixion was 
close to the city, and lay in the road of 
any coming in from the north; also it 
was written in three languages so that 
every one could read it, whether Jew or 
Gentile.—Ver. 21. Naturally the chief 
priests remonstrated and begged Pilate 
so to alter the inscription as to remove 
_the impression that the claim of Jesus 
was admitted.— Ver. 22. But Pilate, ‘‘ by 
nature obstinate and stubborn” (Philo, 
ii, 589), peremptorily refused to make 


any alteration. 8 yéypaha yéypada.— 
Ver. 23. ‘‘The soldiers, then, when 
they had crucified Jesus, took His gar- 
ments ’’—the executioner’s perquisite 
(Apuleius has the comparison “ naked 
as a new-born babe or as the cruci- 
fied ’)—and as there were four soldiers, 
Tetpddiov, Acts xii. 4, they divided the 
clothes into four parts. This was the 
more easily done because the usual dress 
of a Jew consisted of five parts, the head- 
dress, the shoes, the chiton, the outer 
garment, and the girdle. The yurdév 
remained after the four other articles 
were distributed. They could not divide 
it into four without spoiling it, and so 
they cast lots for it. It was seamless, 
&ppados, unsewed, and woven in one 
piece from top to bottom.—Ver. 24. 
‘The soldiers therefore said, Mj oxiowpev 
airév GANG Adxwpev, ‘let us not rend it 
but cast lots”. Aayydvew is, properly, 
not ‘‘to cast lots,’’ but ‘to obtain by 
lot”. See Field, Otium Norv., 72. In 
this John sees a fulfilment of Ps. xxii. 
18, the LXX. version of which is here 
quoted verbatim.—Ver. 25. This nart 
of the scene is closed (that another 
may be introduced) with the commen 
formula, of pév otv orpatiGrar Taira 
émoinoav. (‘‘Graeci . . . saepissime 
hujusmodi_conclusiunculis — utuntur.” 
Raphel iv loc.) oi pév... eloryxeroayv 
S¢.. .. The soldiers for their part acted 


_as has been related, but there were others 


beside the cross who were very differently 
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avrod, Mapia 4 rod KAwra, Kal Mapia ) MaySadyvy. 26. ‘Incois 
ody iddv Thy pytépa, Kal Tov padyThy mapeotdta oy jydma, héyer 
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g ii. 6; xx. 

} XX1, 9. 
h Ba. ics 

ai. 

iProv. vii.3." 3éous, Kat dood * 
affected. 4 py .. . MaySadrnvy. It 
is doubtful estes it is meant that three 
or that four women were standing by the 
cross; for Mapa 770d KAwma may either 
be a further designation of 4 adeApy tHs 
pyTpes adrod, or it may name the first 
member of a second pair of women. 
That four women are intended may be 
argued from the extreme improbability 
that in one family two sisters should bear 
the same name, Mary. The Synoptists 
do not name the mother of Jesus among 
those who were present, but Matthew 
(xxvii. 56) and Mark (xv. 40) name Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome the mother of John. Two 
of these three are mentioned by John 
here, and it is natural to infer that the 
unnamed woman (4 a5eApy x. T. A.) is 
the third, Salome; unnamed possibly 
because of this writer’s shyness in naming 
himself or those connected with him. 
But the fact that Luke (xxiv. ro) names 
Joanna as the third woman reflects some 
uncertainty on this argument. If Salome 
was Mary’s sister, then Jesus and John 
Were cousins, and the commendation of 
Mary to John’s care is in part explained. 
4 tov KAwawa may mean the mother, 
daughter, sister, or wife of Klopas; pro- 
bably the last. According to Mt. xxvii. 
56, Mk. xv. 40, Lk. xxiv. 10, the Mary 
here mentioned was the mother of James 
and Joses. But in Mt. x. 3 we learn 
that James was the son of Alphaeus. 
Hence it is inferred that Klopas and 
Alphaeus are two slightly varying forms 


of the same name a) r.—Ver. 26. 


John’s interest in naming the women is 
not obvious except in the case of the first. 
*Inoots ... hpyTnp oov. Jesus when 
He saw His mother, and the disciple 
whom He loved standing beside her (the 
relevancy of the designation, tév pa@yrijv 
év ayaa, is here obvious, and the most 
convincing proof of its truth and signifi- 
cance is now given), says to His mother, 
* Woman, behold thy son”; i.e., turn- 
ing His eyes towards John, There is 


27. Eira héyer TO 


your son. Me you are losing, so far as 
the filial relation goes, but John will in 
this respect take my place.—Ver. 27. 
And this trust He commits to John in 
the simple words, "lov 4 pytyp gov, 
although his natural mother, Salome, 
was also standing there. [Cf. the bequest 
of Eudamidas: “I leave to Aretaeus the 
care of nourishing and providing for my 
mother in her old age”. Lucian’s 
Toxaris.| John at once accepted the 
charge, “from that hour (which cannot 
be taken so stringently as to imply that 
they did not wait at the cross to see the 
end) the disciple took her to his own 
home”; eis ra (81a, see i. II, xvi. 
32. The circumstances of the Nazareth 
home which made this a possible and 
desirable arrangement are not known, 
That Mary should find a home with her 
sister and her son is in itself intelli- 
gible, and this close intimacy of the two 
persons whose hearts had been most 
truly the home of Jesus must have helped 
to cherish and vivify all reminiscences of 
His character and words.—Ver. 28. 
Mera. rotro ... Awd. ‘‘ After this, Jesus 
knowing that all things are now finished, 
that the scripture might be completely 
fulfilled, saith, I thirst.” Jesus did not 
feel thirsty and proclaim it with the 
intention of fulfilling scripture—which 
would be a spurious fulfilment—but in 
His complaint and the response to it, 
John sees a fulfilment of Ps. lxix. 22, els 
THY Siipay pou éwdticdy pe dEos. Only 
when all else had been attended to 
(elSas Kk. T. A.) was He free to attend to 
His own physical sensations.—Ver. 29. 
Ekedos . peotov— There was set a 
vessel full of vinegar”; the mention of 
the vessel betrays the eye-witness. ‘‘ The 
Synoptists do not mention the okevos, 
but John had stood beside it.””, Plummer, 
déos, the vinegar used by soldiers. 
[Ulpian says: ‘vinum atque acetum 
milites nostri solent percipere, uno die 
vinum, alio die acetum”’. Keim, vi. 162.] 
Here it seems to have been provided for 
the crucified, for as Weiss and Plummer 
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katéagay adrod ta oxéd\yn- 34. GAN els TOV oTpaTLwTOv A6yxy 


observe, there were a sponge and a 
hyssop-reed also at hand. of 88, z.¢., the 
soldiers, but cf. Mk. xv. 36; wAyjoavtes 
. .. They filled a sponge, because a cup 
was impracticable, and put it round a 
stalk of hyssop, and thus applied the 
restorative to His mouth. The plant 
called “‘ hyssop”’ has not been identified. 
All that was requisite was a reed (cf. 
mepilets Kahane, Mt. xxvii. 48, Mk. xv, 36) 
of two or three feet long, as the crucified 
was only slightly elevated.— Ver. 30. 
Ste otv ... wvedpa. The cry, teré- 
Keorar, “it is finished,” was not the 
gasp of a worn-out life, but the deliberate 
utterance of a clear consciousness that 
His work was finished, and all God’s 
purpose accomplished (xvii. 4), that all 
had now been done that could be done 
- to make God known to men, and to 
identify Him with men. apéSaxe 7d 
mvevpa, ‘‘ gave up His spirit,’’ according 
to Luke xxiii. 46, with an audible com- 
mendation of His spirit to the Father. 
abyke wvedvpa in Eurip., Hecuba, 569; 
adie THY Wuxyv Plut., Dem., xxix. 5. 
Vv. 31-37. The piercing of Fesus’ side. 
—Ver. 31. ‘‘ The Jews, therefore, since 
it was the preparation,” 1,¢., Friday, the 
day before the Sabbath, “and as the day 
ofthat Sabbath was great,” being not only 
an ordinary Sabbath but the Passover, 
“that the bodies might not hang on the 
cross on the Sabbath”’ and so defile it, 
“they asked Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might be re- 
moved”. The law of Deut, xxi. 23 was 
that the body of a criminal should “ not 
remain all night upon the tree”. This 
law seems not to have been in view; but 
rather the fear of polluting their great feast. 
The Roman custom was to leave the body 
to birds and beasts or prey. To secure 
speedy death the peak rigine! breaking 
of the legs with a heavy mallet or bar, 
was sometimes resorted to: as without 
such means the crucified might in some 
cases linger for thirty-six hours. Neander 


(Life of Christ, p. 473) has an interesting 
note on crurifragium; and cf. the 
Gospel according to Peter on cxedoxorla, 
with the note by the Author of Supernat., 
Religion.—Ver. 32. The two robbers 
were thus despatched. él 82 rov *Inootv 
éOé6vres, but when the soldiers who 
were carrying out Pilate’s orders came 
to Jesus and saw that He was already 
dead, they refrained from breaking His 
legs.—Ver. 34. But one of the soldiers 
AdyX7y @Tod Thy wAevpay evvée, “ pierced 
His side with a spear”. But Field 
prefers ‘‘ pricked His side” to keep up 
the distinction between évvge (the milder 
word) and éfexévtryoe (ver. 37). He 
favours the idea of Loesner that the 
soldier’s intention was to ascertain 
whether Jesus was really dead, and he 
cites a very apt parallel from Plutarch’s 
Cleomencs, 37. But €yxet vie occurs in 
Homer (J/., v. 579), where death followed, 
and as the wound inflicted by this spear 
thrust seems to have been a_ hand- 
breadth wide (xx. 25) it may be presumed 
the soldier meant to make sure that 
Jesus was dead by giving Him a thrust 
which itself would have been fatal. The 
weapon with which the blow was in- 
flicted was a Adyxy, the ordinary Roman 
hasta, which had an iron head, egg- 
shaped, and about a hand-breadth at the 
broadest part. Following upon the blow 
evOds 2éqAGev alpa Kal Udwp. Dr. Stroud 
(Physical Cause of the Death of Christ) 
advocates the view that our Lord died 
from rupture of the heart, and thus 
accounts both for the speedy cessation 
of life and for the effusion of blood and 
water. Previous literature on the sub- 
ject will be found in the Critict Sacri 
and select passages in Burton’s Bampton 
Lec., 468-9. Without physiological 
knowledge John records simply what he 
saw, and if he had an eye to the Docetae, 
as Waterland (v. 190) supposes, yet his 
main purpose was to certify the real 
death of Jesus. The symbolic signifi- 
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cance of the blood and water so 
abundantly insisted on by the Fathers 
(see Burton, B. L., 167-72, and West- 
cott’s additional note) is not within 
John’s horizon.—Ver. 35. When he goes 
on to testify, 6 €wpaxas . . . itis not the 
phenomenon of the blood and water he 
so emphatically certifies, but the veritable 
death of Christ. To one who was 
about to relate a resurrection it was a 
necessary preliminary to establish the 
bona-fide death. That John here speaks 
of himself in the third person is quite in 
his manner. Here, as in chap. xx., he 
shows that he understood the value of an 
eye-witness’s testimony. It is that which 
constitutes his paprupia as aAyOuvi4, it is 
adequate. Besides being adequate, its 
contents are true, ddn0q. ‘‘ Testimony 
may be sufficient (¢.g., of a competent 
eye-witness) but false; or it may be in- 
sufficient (e.g., of half-witted child) but 
true. St. John declares that his testimony 
is both sufficient and true.’”’ Plummer. 
The reason of his utterance, or record of 
these facts, is tva tpeis miorevonre, 
‘that ye might believe,” first, this record, 
and through it in Jesus and His revela- 
tion.—Ver. 36. éyévero yap tratra. He 
records these things, contained in this 
short paragraph, because they further 
identify Jesus as the promised Messiah. 
*Oorovv ob GuvrpiBycerat aitov, The 
law regarding the Paschal lamb ran 
thus (Exod. xii, 46); écrotv od ov- 
wplipere am’ avrov, cf. Ps. xxxiv. 20, 
Evidently John identified Jesus as the 
Paschal Lamb, cf. 1 Cor. v. 7. wat 
wakw ... égexévrqoav. Another Scrip- 
ture also here found its fulfilment, Zech. 
xii. 10, The original is: ‘‘ They shall 
look upon me whom they pierced”. The 
Sept. renders: émuBdéovrar mpos pe avd? 
év xatwpxyoavro: ‘They shall look 
towards me because they insulted me”. 


John gives a more accurate translation; 
"“Opovra: els dv éSexévtrycav: ‘“ They 
shall look on Him whom (éketvov dy) 
they pierced”. The same rendering is 
adopted in the Greek versions of Aquila, 
Theodotion and Symmachus, and is also 
found in Ignatius, Ep. Trall., 10; Justin, 
I, Apol., i. 77; and cf. Rev. i. 7, and 
Barnabas, Ep., 7. In the lance thrust 
John sees a suggestive connection with 
the martyr-hero of Zechariah’s prophecy. 

Vv. 38-42. The entombment.—Ver. 38. 
Mera. 8¢ ratra, “ But after these things’. 
In ver. 31 the Jews asked that the bodies 
might be removed. Had this request 
been fulfilled by the soldiers, they would 
have cast the three bodies together into 
some pit of refuse, cf. Josh. viii. 29; 
but before this was done Joseph of 
Arimathaea—a place not yet certainly 
identified—who was a rich man (ef. Is. 
liii. 9) and a member of the Sanhedrim 
(Mt. xxvii. 57; Mk. xv. 43 ; Lk. xxiii. 50), 
but also “a disciple of Jesus,” though 
‘a hidden one, xexpuppévos, through 
fear of the Jews, asked Pilate that 
he might remove the body of Jesus”. 
This required some courage on Joseph’s 
part, and Mark therefore uses the word 
toApyoas. Reynolds says that 4po- 
tyoev “implies something of claim and 
confidence on his part. The Synoptists 
all three use yryoaro, which rather 
denotes the position of a supplicant for 
a favour.” The reason, however, why 
arca7o is used in the Synoptists is that 
it is followed by an accusative of the 
object asked for; while jpatyce is used 
in John because it introduces a request 
that something may be done. With 
Joseph’s request Pilate complied. 7A0ev 
.-. Inoot. For jpe rd oadpa, cf. 1 
Kings xiii. 29. Another member of 
Sanhedrim countenanced and _ aided 
Joseph.—Ver. 39. 7AGe Sé wat Nuxd- 
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Snpos. ‘Thus Jesus by being lifted up 
is already drawing men unto Him. 
These Jewish aristocrats first confess 
Him in the hour of His deepest de- 
gradation.” Plummer. Nicodemus is 
identified as 6 éA\@av ... 1d aparov, 
**he who came to Jesus by night at the 


first’; iii. 1, in contrast to the boldness 
of his coming now. ¢épwv piypa... 
éxatév. piypa, a “confection” or 


“compound,” gf Ecclus. xxxviii. 8. 
opipyns Kal GAdéns, “of myrrh and 
aloes”. Myrrh was similarly used by 
the Egyptians, see Herod., ii. 83. Cf. 
Ps. xlv. 9. daoel Aitpas éxardv. The 
Mpa (libra) was rather over eleven 
ounces avoirdupois. The enormous 
quantity has been accounted for as a 
rich man’s expression of devotion, or as 
‘required if the entire body and all the 
wrappings were to be smeared with it, 
and if the grave itself was to be filled 
with unguents as in 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 
—Ver. 40. €daBov .. . évradidlerv. 
They wrapped the body in strips of linen 
along with the aromatic preparations (2 
Chron. xvi. 14, Gpwpdtwv), as is the 
custom (@s €00s éori, 1 Macc. x. 89) 
with the Jews (other peoples having 
other customs) to prepare for burial.— 
Ver. 41. évradiafew, see Gen. |. 1-3. 
qv év to tomy, “ There was in the 
place,” 7.¢., in that neighbourhood, 
Kiros, a garden, which, according to 
Mt. xxvii. 60, must have belonged to 
Joseph. pynpetov karvdy, a tomb, rock- 
hewn according to Synoptists, which 
had hitherto been unused, and which 
was therefore fresh and clean.—Ver. 42. 
“There, accordingly, on account of the 
preparation of the Jews, because the 
tomb was at hand, they laid Jesus.” 
The Friday was so nearly at an end 
that they had not time to go to any 


xiv. 46. 
ver. I; 
xix. 38. 


distance, and therefore availed them- 
selves of the neighbouring tomb as a 
provisional, if not permanent, resting- 
place. 

CHAPTER XX.—The resurrection and 
subsequent manifestations.—Vv. I-10. 
The empty tomb.—Ver. 1. THe 8? peg 
tév oaBBdatwv: ‘And on the first day 
of the week”. Mk. (xvi. 2) and Lk. 
(xxiv. 1) have the same expression. Mt. 
(xxviii. 1) has épé 8¢ caBBdtev, ry 
émipwoKkovoy eis pilav oaBBarov. [In 
the suspected ninth verse of Mk. xvi, 
apoty appears instead of prg.]—Mapta 
4 MaySadnviy epxerat, Mary of Magdala, 
now Mejdel, a fishing village north of 
Tiberias ; she is further described in Mk. 
xvi. g as tap’ fs éxBeBAjne émrra 
Saipdvia (cf. Lk. viii. 2), which lends 
significance both to her being at the 
tomb and to her being the first to see the 
Lord. She alone of the three women 
present is here named, because she alone 
is required in John’s account. The time 
is more exactly described as rpot, oxotias 
ért otons. Mk. (xvi. 2) has Alav mpwt, 
but adds dvarefAavros rot *Alov, ap- 
parently having chiefly in view, not the 
first arrival of the women, but the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary. Luke’s 
dpSpov Babeos agrees with John’s ex- 
pression. Phrynichus defines ép8pos as 
the time before the day began while a 
lamp was still needed. [Cf. Plato’s 
Crito at the beginning, and Roger’s note 
on Aristoph., Wasps, 215.) The dark- 
ness is noticed by John to account for 
her seeing nothing of what Peter and 
John afterwards saw. She could not, 
however, fail to see tov AlOov Hppevov ex 
Tov pvnpetov; the slab closing the 
sepulchre had been removed. Seeing 
this she naturally concluded that the 
tomb had been violated, possibly that 
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iLk. xxiv. 7, émigteucev* Q. oddémw yap decay thy ypadiy, Stu ' Set adrév ex 


the authorities for purposes of their own 
had removed the body.—Ver. 2. tpexet 
ovv .. . avrdév. She therefore runs, dis- 
regarding unseemliness, and comes to 
those who would be most interested, and 
without preface, breathless and anxious, 
exclaims: jpav... “they have re- 
moved the Lord from the tomb, and we 
know not where they have laid Him”, 
Evidently she had no idea that a resur- 
rection had taken place. The plural 
oiSanev may naturally be accepted as 
confirming Mark’s account that she 
was not alone.—Ver. 3. At once the 
two men é&f\Oev... Kal tpxovto, 
singular and plural as frequently, aorist 
and imperfect, the one referring to the 
passing beyond the city wall, the other 
to the whole course from the house to 
the tomb.—Ver. 4. érpexov 8é of Svo 
6pod, ‘“‘and the two ran together”: 
equally eager; but 6 GAXos pablyris 
ioeed taxiov tod [érpov, ‘the 
other disciple ran on before more 
quickly than Peter’; probably John 
was the younger man. [Lampe sug- 
gests two other reasons: either Peter’s 
steps were slower “ob conscientiam 
culpae,” or “forte via Joanni magis 
nota erat”.] Consequently John Ae 
mp@tos ... ‘came first to the tomb”, 
—Ver, 5. Kal wapaxipas... The R.V. 
renders wapaxvwas by ‘stooping and 
looking in,” A.V. has merely “ stooping 
down”; the Vulgate “‘cum se inclinasset,”’ 
Weizsacker ‘‘ beugte sich vor”, Field 
(Otium Norvic. on Luke xxiv. 12) prefers 
“looking in,”’ although, he says, ‘“‘ peep 
in” would more accurately define the 
word wapaximrew. He quotes Casau- 
bon’s opinion that the word implies ‘‘ pro- 
tensionem colli cum modica corporis 
incurvatione ”’, See also Kypke on 
Luke xxiv. t2, and Lid. and Scott Lex. 
60d6via are the strips of linen used for 
swathing the dead; the cerecloths. 6@évy 
is frequent in Homer (Z1., 3, 141 ; 18, 595) 
to denote the fine material of women’s 


dress; in Lucian and Herodian of sails; 
in Acts x. 11 ofa sheet. owv8dv is the word 
used by Luke (xxiii. 53); so Herodotus, 
ii. 86, ov pévror eioqAOev, “he did not 
however enter,” withheld by dread of 
pollution, according to Wetstein; by 
terror, according to Meyer. It is enough 
to suppose that it did not occur to John 
to enter the tomb, or that he was with- 
held by a feeling of reverence or delicacy. 
—Ver. 6. Peter is notso withheld. He 
enters kal Qewpet ra d0dvia. . . . Téarov, 
Oewpet is probably used here in its stricter 
sense of seeing so as to draw conclusions. 
—Ver. 7. What he saw was significant ; 
the linen wrappings lying, and the nap- 
kin which had been on His head not 
lying with the linen cloths, but separately 
folded up in a place by itself. The first 
circumstance was evidence that the body 
had not been hastily snatched away for 
burial elsewhere. Had the authorities or 
any one else taken the body, they would 
have taken it as it was. The second 
circumstance gave them even stronger 
proof that there had been no hurry. The 
napkin was neatly folded and laid “into 
one place,” the linens being in another. 
They felt in the tomb as if they were in 
a chamber where one had divested him- 
self of one set of garments to assume 
another. [Euthymius is here interesting 
and realistic.] oovSdprov, sudarium, 
from sudo, I sweat.—Ver. 8. On Peter 
reporting what he saw téte ofv ... 
éniorevoev, “then entered accordingly 
the other disciple also, who had first 
arrived at the tomb, and he saw and 
believed”’, Standing and gazing at the 
folded napkin, John saw the truth. 
Jesus has Himself risen, and disencum- 
bered Himself of these wrappings. Cf. 
xi. 44. It was enough for John; ério- 
tevoev. He visited no other tomb; he 
questioned no one. — Ver. 9. The 
emptied and orderly grave convinced 
him, ov8érw yap ySeav .. . dvacrqvat; 
it was not an expectation founded on 
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scripture which prompted belief in the 
resurrection; but only those matter-of- 
fact observations, the empty grave and 
the folded napkin.—Ver. 10. Satisfied 
in their own minds amj\ov otv.. . 
el padntai. mpds éavrovs or avtovs or 
eitovs = home; “chez eux,” Segond’s 
French version; eis ra tia, modern 
Greek. Kypke gives examples of a phrase 
which he says is “ trita profanis”. 

Vv. 11-18,—Y¥esus reveals Himself to 
Mary.—Ver. 11. Mapta 88 cioryjxer . + 
%w. Hitherto John has told us simply 
what he himself saw: now he reports 
-what Mary told him, see ver. 18. She 
had come to the tomb after the men, but 
could not share in their belief. She re- 
mained outside the tomb helplessly and 
hopelessly weeping. She herself had 
told the disciples that the tomb was 
empty, and she had seen them come out 
of it; but again wapéxupev els 1d 

jov ‘she peered into the tomb”; 
an inimitably natural touch. She could 
not believe her Lord was gone. kat 
Cewpet . . . “Inood. This, says Holtz- 
mann, is a mere reminiscence of Luke 
xxiv. 4. But even the description of the 
angels differs. They were “ seated one 
at the head and one at the feet where 
the body of Jesus lay”; sitting, says 
Bengel, ‘‘ quasi opera quapiam perfunc- 
tos, et exspectantes aliquem, quem doce- 
rent”, Lampe has little help to give 
here ; and Liicke is justified in saying 
that neither the believing nor the critical 
inquirer can lift the veil that hangs over 
this appearance of angels. In Mary’s 
case it was wholly without result; for no 


sooner does she answer the angels’ ques- 
tion than she turns away, probably hear- 
ing a footstep behind her.—Ver. 14. 
éorpddy eis Ta daicw... “And she 
sees Jesus standing and did not know 
that it was Jesus”; not merely because 
her eyes were dim with tears, but 
because He was altered in appearance ; 
as Mark (xvi. 12) says, év érépq pophq- 
So little was her ultimate recognition of 
Jesus the result of her expectation or her 
own fancy embodied.—Ver. 15. héyet... 
tyreis; That she was searching for some 
one she had lost was obvious from her 
tears and demeanour. But not even the 
voice of Jesus sounds familiar. "Exelvy 
. .. pa. She supposed Him to be the 
gardener (or garden-keeper) not because 
He had on the gardener’s clothes—for 
probably He wore merely the short 
drawers in which He had been crucified 
(see Hug and Liicke)—nor because He 
held the spade as represented in some 
pictures, but because no one else was 
likely to be there at that early hour and 
to question her as to her reason for being 
there. Her answer shows that she 
thought it possible that it had been found 
inconvenient to have the body of Jesus in 
that tomb and that it had been removed to 
some other place ofsepulture. In this case 
she will gladly relieve them of the encum- 
brance. It is none to her.—Ver, 16, 
héyer.. - ArSdcxare. His uttering her 
name, Mapvdp, revealed that He was a 
friend who knew her; and there was 
also that in the tone which made her 
instantly turn fully round to search Him 
with her gaze. Surprise, recognition, 
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relief, joy, utter themselves in her ex- 
clamation, ‘PaBBovvi, which Buxtorf 
renders ‘‘ Domine mi”; but probably 
the pronominal suffix had ceased to have 
significance, as in ‘ Monsieur,” etc. 
Lampe quotes the saying; ‘‘ Majus est 
Rabbi quam Rabh, et majus est Rabban 
quam Rabbi,” cf. Mk. x. 51. With the 
exclamation Mary made a forward move- 
ment as if to embrace Him. But this is 
forbidden.—Ver. 17. My pov amrov, 
“noli me tangere,” not because it was 
indecorous (Lk. vii. 38); nor because 
she wished to assure herself by touch 
that the appearance was real, a test 
which He did not prevent His disciples 
from applying; nor because her embrace 
would disturb the process of glorification 
through which His body was passing; 
nor, following Kypke’s note, can we 
suppose that Jesus forbids Mary to 
worship Him [although K. proves that 
a&rreoGar is used of that clinging to the 
knees or feet which was adopted by 
suppliants], because He accepts Thomas’ 
worship even before His ascension ; but, 
as He Himself says, ovarw yap avaBéByxa 
™pos Tov jwatépa pov, “for I have not 
yet ascended to my Father,” implying 
that this was not His permanent return 
to visible fellowship with His disciples. 
Mary, by her eagerness to seize and hold 
Him, showed that she considered that 
the prxpdy, the “little time,” of xvi. 16, 
was past, and that now He had returned 
to be for ever with them. Jesus checks 
her with the assurance that much had 
yet to happen before that. His disciples 
must at once be disabused of that mis- 
apprehension. Therefore, wopevov .. . 
vpav, ‘Go to my brothers [d8eAdovs 
pov, here for the first time; in anticipa- 
tion of the latter part of the sentence, 
cf. Mk. iii. 35] and tell them, I ascend to 
my Father and your Father, and my 
God and your God”. He thus forms a 
relationship which bound Him to them 


a M4 ~ a A 
19. Ovons obv dpias, TH Hepa exelvy TH ” pid Tv caBBdtuw, 
tee a n @ 2 € r) Vx ’ 5 a 
kal tov Qupay Kekhetopevwy, Strou Foav ot padntat *ournypevor, St 
6Bov tav “loudatwy, AOev 6 “Ingots, Kat Eoty 7 Eis Td péooy, 


piv.” 20. Kat todto eimiy eSegev 


*meupdy abtod. *éxdpncay ov ot 
more closely than His bodily presence. 
His place by right is with God. But 
His love binds Him as certainly to His 
people on earth as His rights carry Him 
to God. The form of the expression is 
dictated by His desire to give them 
assurance. They had no doubt God 
was His God and Father. He teaches 
them that, if so, He is their God and 
Father. épxerar . . airy, Mary 
carries forthwith the Lord’s message 
to the disciples, cf. Mk. xvi. 10; Mt. 
xxviii. 10; Lk. xxiv. 10. 

Vv. 19-29. Manifestations of the risen 
Lord to the disciples, first without Thomas, 
then with Thomas.—Ver. 19. The time 
of the manifestation is defined, it was 7 
jpépa . . . oaBBdrowv “on that day, the 
first of the week,” and during the evening, 
ovoys otv dias, which agr es with 
Luke’s account, from which we learn 
that when Jesus and the two disciples 
reached Emmaus, two hours from Jeru- 
salem, the day was declining. The 
evening was chosen, probably because 
then the .disciples could be found to- 
gether. The circumstance that the doors 
were shut seemed to John significant 
regarding the properties of the risen body 
of Jesus. t&v OvpavKexde pever, “the 
doors having been shut,” i,e., securely 
fastened so that no one could enter, 
because the precaution was taken 8a 
tov $68 v Tav “lovdaiwy. So soon had 
the disciples begun to experience the 
risks they ran by being associated with 
Jesus. Calvin supposes Jesus opened 
the doors miraculously; but that is no 
suggested in the words. Rather it is 
indicated that His glorified body was not 
subject to the conditions of the natural, 
earthly body, but passed where it would. 
Suddenly gan eis 7d pérov (cf. Lk. xxiv. 
36). ‘Phrasis notat se in publico 
omnium conspectu sistere.” Kypke. Not 
only as the ordinary salutation, but to 
calm their perturbation at this sudden 
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apparition (cf. Lk. xxiv. 37), He greets 
them with Eipyvy tpiv, and to assure 
them of His identity €Sertev . . . adrod. 
—Ver. 20. His body, therefore, however 
changed in its substance, retained its 
characteristic marks. The fear of the 
disciples was replaced by joy, éxdpyoav 
. . . Kupuov. In this joy the promise of 
“xvi. 22 is fulfilled (Weiss).—Ver. 21. 
When they recognised Him and com- 
posed themselves, He naturally repeated 
His greeting, etprjvn tpiv, but now adds, 
Kaos... tpds. “ es the Father hath 
sent me, sosend I you.”’ In these words 
(cf. xvii. 18) He gives them their com- 
mission as His representatives. And in 
confirmation of it, (ver. 22) ‘Tovro 
eimav . . .“Ayuov. ‘He breathed on 
them,” évepionoe; the same word is 
used in Gen. ii. 7 to describe the dis- 
tinction between Adam’s “living soul,” 
breathed into him by God, and the life 
principle of the other animals. The 
breathing upon them was meant to con- 
vey the impression that His own very 
Spirit was imparted to them.—Ver. 23. 
The authorisation of the Apostles is 
completed in the words: av Twwv... 
kexpatynvrat. ‘ Whosesoever sins ye for- 
give, they are forgiven to them: whose- 
soever ye retain, they are retained.” 
The meaning of kexparynvtat is deter- 
mined by the opposed &déwvrar [the 
‘better reading]. The announcement is 
unexpected. Yet if they were to repre- 
sent Him, they must be empowered to 
continue a function which He constantly 


exercised and set in the forefront of His 
ministry. They must be able in His 
name to pronounce forgiveness, and to 
threaten doom. This indeed formed the 
main substance of their ministry, and it 
was by receiving His Spirit they were 
fitted for it. The burden was laid upon 
them of determining who should be for- 
given, and who held by their sin. Cf, 
Acts iii. 26, v. 4.—Ver. 24. Owpas Se... 


"Ingots. Owpas [Dina or OND 
a twin, from ONT) to be double; of 


vr 
which A{Supos from 8vo is the Greek 
equivalent]. els é« trav Sd8exa “ one of 
the twelve,” the familiar designation still 
used of the eleven, ovx Fv... ‘was 
not with them when Jesus came,” why, 
we do not know.—Ver. 25. The rest 
accordingly, when first they met him, 
possibly the same evening, said, wpdxapev 
tov Kuptov; which he heard with in- 
credulity, not because he could mistrust 
them, but because he concluded they 
had been the victims of some hallucina- 
tion. Nothing would satisfy him but 
the testimony of his own senses: ’Eav 
py ie... musrtetow. The test pro- 
posed by Thomas shows that he had 
witnessed the crucifixion and that the 
death and its circumstances had deeply 
impressed him. To him resurrection 
seemed a dream. But he still associated 
with those who believed in it.—Ver. 26. 
Kal ped’ hpépas... adrav. ped” hpepas 
éx7r® waduv. Probably he had been with 
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them every day during the interval, but 
as Bengel remarks, ‘“‘interjectis diebus 
nulla fuerat apparitio”. On the first day 
of the second week the disciples were 
“again,” as on the previous Sunday, 
“‘ within,” in the same convenient place 
of meeting, and now Thomas is with 
them. As on the previous occasion (ver. 
1g), the doors were shut and Jesus sud- 
denly appeared among them and greeted 
them with the customary salutation.— 
Ver. 27. Etradéye....amiords. Hedoes 
not need to be informed of Thomas’ in- 
credulity; although it is quite possible 
that, as Licke supposes, the others had 
mentioned it to Him. Still, this is not 
in the text. Cf. Weiss, who also quotes 
Bengel’s characteristic note: ‘‘ Si Phari- 
saeus ita dixisset, Nisi videro, etc., nil 
impetrasset; sed discipulo pridem pro- 
bato nil non datur”’. Weiss supposes 
the hands were seen (ide), the side 
only touched under the clothes. Some 
suppose that as the feet are not men- 
tioned in this passage, they had not 
been nailed but only bound to the cross, 
See Licke’s interesting note. kal py 
ylvov admuoros GAG miorrds, “ Incre- 
dulitas aliquid habet de voluntario ”.— 
Ver. 28. Grotius, following Tertullian, 
Ambrose, Cyril and others, is of opinion 
that Thomas availed himself of the 
offered test : surely it is psychologically 
more probable that the test he had 
insisted on as alone sufficient is now 
repudiated, and that he at once exclaims, 
‘O Kupids pov wat 6 Oeds pov. His 
faith returns with a rebound and utters 
itself in a confession in which the gospel 
culminates. The words are not a mere 
exclamation of surprise. That is for- 


3 evorrevnre in $Q*B. 


bidden by etrrev air@; they mean “ Thou 
art my Lord and my God”. The re- 
peated pronoun lends emphasis. In 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan (112 A.D.) he 
describes the Christians as singing hymns 
to Christ as God, Our Lord does not 
reject Thomas’ confession; but (ver. 29) 
reminds him that there is a higher faith 
than that which springs from visual evi- 
dence: “Or. édpaxds pe... kat mo- 
tevoavtes. Jesus would have been better 
pleased with a faith which did not re- 
quire the evidence of sense: a faith 
founded on the perception that God was 
in Christ, and therefore He could not die; 
a faith in His Messiahship which argued 
that He must live to carry on the work 
of His Kingdom. The saying is cited 
as another instance of the care with 
which the various origins and kinds of 
faith are distinguished in this gospel, 
Vv. 30-31. First conclusion of the 
gospel—Ver. 30. Woda pev ody... 
tovT». That this was the original or 
intended conclusion of the gospel is 
shown by the use of the words ‘in this 
book,” which indicate that the writer 
was now looking back on it as a whole 
(Holtzmann). Perhaps tovrm is em- 
phatic, contrasted with the Synoptic 
gospels in which so many other signs 
were recorded. The expression wo\h& 
pev odv kal GAXa is necessarily of fre- 
quent occurrence and is illustrated by 
Kypke. Beza says these particles in the 
usage of John ‘ proprie conclusionibus 
adhibentur”. ‘ Many other signs there- 
fore” (R.V.) is not an improvement on 
A.V. ‘And many other signs truly.” 
‘Many other signs indeed did Jesus ” is 
sufficient. Why évemov tév padyrav ? 
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vulg. “‘ mane autem facta”, 


Probably because they are viewed as the 
cause of faith. attra 8¢ yéypamwrat, 
“but these have been written,” these, 
_ viz., which have been included in this 
book, tva ... avrod, with an object, 
and this object has determined their 
selection: ‘‘that ye may believe that 
_ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God”, 
The use of the 2nd pers. suggests that 
the writer had in view some special class. 
But his object was of universal signifi- 
cance. See the Introduction. 

CuaPTeR XXI.—Supplementary chap- 
ter in which Fesus again manifests Him- 
self after the resurrection. 

[There is no reason why this chapter 
should be ascribed to a different hand. 
The style is the same as that of the 

gospel, and although the gospel closed 
- atthe end ofchap. xx., this supplementary 
chapter must have become an integral 
part of the gospel at a very early period. 

o trace exists of a gospel without it. 
It is by no means so certain that ver. 25 
is Johannine. It seems an inflated ver- 
sion of xx. 30. The twenty-fourth verse 
is also rejected by several critics on the 
ground of ot8apev. This may be valid 
as an objection; but it is in the manner 
of the Apostle to testify to his own truth- 
fulness, xix. 35 ; and the use of the plural 
instead of the singular is not decisive.] 

Ver. 1, Mera ratra, John’s usual 
indefinite note of time, éhavépwoev 
éavtov, cf. vii. 4, xiii. 4; Mark xvi. 12; 
araXuv, over and above the manifestations 
in Jerusalem, at the Sea of Tiberias; see 
vi. 1.—Ver. 2. joav épov, seven of the 
. disciples had kept together, Simon Peter, 
Thomas, Nathanael, further designated 
as 6 @wd Kava tis TadtAalas, not to 
remind us of the miracles wrought there 


(Reynolds), nor “without any special 
design” (Meyer), but to emphasise the 
épot by showing that even though not 
belonging to the lake-side Nathanael 
remained with the rest. John indicates 
his own presence with his usual reserve, 
ot tov ZePedatov.—Ver. 3. As the 
disciples stand together and see boat 
after boat put off, Simon Peter can stand 
it no longer but suddenly exclaims, 
‘Yadyo Gdtevew, “I am off to fish”, 
This is a relief to all and finds a read 

response, "EpydépeOa cal fpets ovv col, 
At once they embark, and as we watch 
that boat’s crew putting off with their 
whole soul in their fishing, we see in how 
precarious a position the future of Chris- 
tianity hung. They were only sure of 
one thing—that they must live. But é 
éxelvy TH vuKTL ériacay ovdév, “ durin 

that night they took nothing”. ‘AX&¢- 
oxovTat 52 pddiora of iyOves apd FAlov 
avaToAys kal peta thy S¥ow—Aristotle, 
Hist. Animal., viii. 19, quoted by Lampe. 
[On érlacay, see vii. 30 and Rev. xix, 20.; 
—Ver. 4. mpwtas 88 7dn yevopnevns, 
‘‘ but early morning having now arrived,” 
z.¢., when all hope of catching fish was 
past, orn 6 “Inoots eis [or él] rov 
aiytaddv, ‘* Jesus stood upon the beach”’; 
for éorn, cf. xx. 19, 26. It seems to in- 
dicate the suddenness of the appearance, 
ov pévro. . . . éorti, ‘the disciples, how- 
ever, were not aware that it was Jesus”. 
—Ver. 5. Aéyer otv... exere; The 
ovv is not merely continuative, but 
indicates that what Jesus said was in 
some respect prompted by their ignorance 
of His identity, This is neglected by 
Liitcke when he says that twasdia is not 
Johannine, and that rexvia is the regular 
term used by Jesus in addressing the 
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disciples. Yes, when He openly ad- 
dresses them ; but here He uses the word 
any stranger might use, and the render- 
ing “‘ children ” retained even in R.V. is 
wrong. It should be “lads”; ma8iov 
being the common term of address 
to men at work, see Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 137, Frogs, 33; Euthymius, os 
yap Tovs épyatixots ottws dvopalerv. 
Jesus appeared as an intending purchaser 
and cries, part mpoadaytov éxere ; ‘Have 
you taken any fish?” (R.V.: “have ye 
anything to eat?”’ misapprehends both 
the words and the situation). mpoodda- 
ytov, as its composition shows, means 
anything eaten as seasoning or ‘‘ kitchen” 
to bread; being the Hellenistic word 
used instead of the Attic doy or 
mpoconpa. Athenaeus and Plutarch 
both tell us that fish was so commonly 
used in this way that mpoogdyrov came 
to mean “fish”. éyere has its quasi- 
technical sense, ‘“‘have ye caught?” 
For this sense, see Aristophanes, Clouds, 
705 (723, 731), where Socrates asks Strep- 
siades under the blanket, exes Te; on 
which the Scholiast remarks, yapiévtws 
wd €yetg Tl, TH TOV Gypevtdv Adée 
Xpopevos*® Trois yap ahrevow H dpvida- 
ypevtais ottw daciv, Exes TL. So that 
the words of Jesus are: ‘‘ Lads, have ye 
caught no fish?” darexpl@ycav ai7e, 
“OU”. ‘They answered Him, ‘No,’”’ 
without any Kupte or AvSaoxade.—Ver. 
6. ‘OS? elev . . . Kal cvpycere. 
“Cast your net on the right side of the 
boat, and you will find.” They sup- 
posed the stranger had been making 
observations from the shore, had seen a 
shoal or some sign of fish, and unwilling 
to come in empty, é€Badov oty .. . lydvwv. 
‘““They cast therefore, and were no 
longer (as they had been before) able to 
draw it [éAktoar, not éAkdoat, see 
Veitch’s Irreg. Verbs, seems here to be 
used as we use ‘draw’ in connection 
with a net, meaning to draw over the 
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side of the boat so as to secure the fish. 
Contrast ovpovtes in ver. 8] for the 
multitude of fishes’’; amd often means 
“on account of” in Dionysius Hal., 
Plutarch, and even in Thucydides and 
Sophocles as shown by Kypke.—Ver. 7. 
This sudden change of fortune John 
at once traced to its only possible 
source, “O Kupids éorms. ‘Vita quieta 
citius observat res divinas quam activa.” 
Bengel. Zipwv otv . . . Oddaccay. 
The different temperaments of the two 
Apostles as here exhibited have constantly 
been remarked upon; as by Euthymius, 
“John had the keener insight; Peter 
the greater ardour”. Peter tov éqevduTnv 
SieLdcato. Some writers identify the 
éwevSutTns with the inner garment or 
xttwv, others suppose it was the outer 
garment or tpariov. And the reason 
assigned, jv yap yupvds, they say, is that 
he had only the xitwy. That one who 
was thus half-dressed might be called 
yupvés is well known (see Aristoph., 
Clouds, 480); but it was not the outer 
garment round which the belt was girt, 
but the inner, And besides, Peter must 
often have appeared before Jesus in their 
boat expeditions without his upper gar- 
ment, And to put on his Tallith when 
about to plunge into the sea was out of 
the question. He was rowing, then, 
with as little on as possible, probably only 
a subligaculum or loin-cloth, and now 
picks up his érevdvrns, a garment worn 
by fishers (Theophylact), and girds it on, 
and casts himself into the sea.—Ver. 8. 
The rest came in the little boat, ov yap 
joav . .. tyOvwv. Bengel correctly 
explains the ydp, ‘‘Celeriter hi quoque 
venire poterant’’. They were not far 
from the land, aAXN as ard whxov 
Staxogiwy, “about one hundred yards”, 
anXv, says Phrynichus, is Sewas avar- 
TiUKov3; we must use the form myxéwv. 
Observe the unconscious exactness of the 
eye-witness. For the Hellenistic con- 
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struction with dwé, cf. xi. 18. The 
others came ovpovres . . . lyOvwv, 
‘‘hauling the net of the fishes,” or ‘ net- 
ful of the fishes”; genitive of contents, 
like 8émas oivov, a cup of wine. It is 
needless, with Liicke, to complete the 
construction with peorédv, cf. ver. 11.— 
Ver.g. ‘Qs otv... Gptov. ‘ When, 
then, they got out upon the land, they 
see a fire (or heap) of coals laid and fish 
laid thereon, and bread’’; or, possibly, 
“a fish” and ‘‘a loaf,” but see ver. 13. 
For dv@panud, see xviii. 18. The dis- 
ciples were evidently surprised at this 
But miracle is 
not gratuitously wrought; indeed, Weiss 
maintains there is neither miracle nor the 
appearance of one in this preparation. 
Accordingly Jesus says, "Evéyxare... 
And in compliance avéBy... 
Sixrvov. ‘Simon Peter went on board 
and drew the net on shore full of large 
fishes, 153, and though there were so 
many the net was not torn.”” Mysteries 
have been found in this number. In 
Hebrew characters Simon Iona is equiva- 
lent to 118 + 35, 7.¢., 153. Some of the 
Fathers understood that roo meant the 
Gentiles, 50 the Jews, 3 the Trinity. 
Jerome cites the authority of naturalists 


to prove that there were exactly 153 


| 


his largest takes. 


species of fish, and he concludes that the 
universality of the Gospel take was thus 
indicated. Calvin, with his usual robust 


sense, says: ‘quantum ad piscium nu- 


merum spectat, non est sublime aliquid 
in eo quaerendum mysterium”’. Peter 
never landed a haul of fish without 
counting them, and John, fisherman as 
he was, could never forget the number of 
The number is given, 
because it was large, and because they 
were all surprised that the net stood the 
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strain. The only significance our Lord 
recognises in the fish is that they were 
food for hungry men.—Ver. 12. Aéyer 
... Gproryoate, Jesus takes the place 
of host and says, ‘‘Come, breakfast,” 
make your morning meal. ovdeis .. . 
Kupids éoriv, not one of the disciples 
ventured to interrogate Him; éferdoar 
is “to examine by questioning”, Each 
man felt convinced it was the Lord, and 
a new reverence prevented them from 
questioning Him.—Ver. 13. When they 
had gathered round the fire, épxerat 
-. + Gpoiws. “Jesus approaches and 
takes the bread and gives to them, and 
the fish’? (used here collectively) ‘in 
like manner.” Evidently there was 
something solemn and significant in His 
manner, indicating that they were to con- 
sider Him as the Person who supplied all 
their wants. If they were to be free from 
care as His Apostles, they must trust 
Him to make provision for them, as He 
had this morning done.—Ver. 14. A 
note is added, perhaps indicating no 
more than John’s orderliness of mind, 
explaining that this was the third mani- 
festation given by Jesus to His disciples 
after rising from the dead. For the form 
of expression, todro 48y tplrov, see 2 
Cor. xiii. 1. 

Vv. 15-18. Fesus evokes from Peter a 
confession of love, and commissiuns him 
as shepherd of His sheep.—Ver. 15. 
“Ore otv Aploryaay, “ when, then, they 
had broken their fast,’ a note of time 
essential to the conversation following. 
Peter had manifested the most ardent 
affection, by abandoning on the instant 
the net of fish for which he had been 
toiling all night, and by springing into 
the sea to greet his Lord. But was not 
that a mere impulsive demonstration, 
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oviculas meas.”’ 


‘“‘the wholesome madness of an hour”? 
Therefore He lets Peter settle down, He 
lets him breakfast and then takes him at 
the coolest hour of the day, and, at last 
breaking silence, says, 2tpwv lwva [better, 
*lwdvov] ayamds pe metov (better, whéov] 
tottav; “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me more than these?” So far as 
grammar goes, this may either mean 
“ Lovest thou me more than the other 
disciples love me?” or ‘“ Lovest thou 
me more than this boat and net and 
your old life?” It may either refer 
to Peter’s saying, ‘‘ Though all should 
forsake Thee, yet will not I,” or to 
his sudden abandonment of the boat 
and fishing gear. If the former were 
intended, the second personal pronoun 
would almost necessarily be expressed ; 
but, as the words stand, the contrast is not 
between ‘‘you”’ and “these,” but be- 
tween ‘‘me” and “these”. Besides, 
would the characteristic tact and delicacy 
of Jesus have allowed Him to put a 
question involving a comparison of Peter 
with his fellow-disciples? The latter 
interpretation, although branded by 
Liicke as “eine geistlose lacherliche 
Frage,” commends itself. Difference of 
opinion also exists about the use of 
ayaras and dgtA@, most interpreters 
believing that by the former a love based 
on esteem or judgment is indicated, by 
the latter the affection of the heart. 
The Vulgate distinguishes by using 
“diligis’”” and “amo”. Trench (Syno- 
nyms, 38) uses this distinction for the 
interpretation of this passage, and main- 
tains that Peter in his reply intentionally 
changes the colder ayawds into the 
warmer gid. It is very doubtful 
whether this is justifiable. The two 
words are used interchangeably to ex- 
press the love of Jesus for John, see xiii. 
23, and xx. 2; also for His love for 
Lazarus, xi. 3, 5, 36. And that the 
distinction cannot be maintained at any 


rate in this conversation is obvious from 
ver. 17; for if the words differed in 
meaning, it could not be said that 
“Peter was grieved because Jesus a 
third time said, vets pe”; because 
Jesus had not used these words three 
times. The words seem interchanged for 
euphony, as in Aelian, Var. Hist., ix. 1, 
where Hiero is said to have lived with 
his three brothers, wavy oddpa 
ayarjioas avTous kal tn’ aitav dirylels 
év T@ pepe. In Peter’s answer there is 
no sense of any discrepancy between the 
kind of love demanded and the love felt. 
It comes with a vat, Kipre. Why need 
He ask? ov olSas. . . . In this appeal to 
Christ’s own knowledge there is probably, 
as Weiss suggests, a consciousness of 
his own liability to be deceived, as shown 
in his recent experience.—Ver. 16. To 
this confession, the Lord responds, 
Béoxe Ta apvla pov, ‘ Feed my lambs,” 
showing that Jesus could again trust 
him and could leave in his hands those 
whom He loved. ‘Lambs” is used 
instead of “sheep” to bring out more 
strongly the appeal to care, and the 
consequent complete confidence shown 
in Peter. Aéyer... pov. The second 
inquiry is intended to drive Peter back 
from mere customary or lip-profession to 
the deep-lying affections of his spirit, 
But now no comparison is introduced 
into the question, which might be para- 
phrased: ‘Are you sure that love and 
nothing but love is the bond between 
you and me?” This test Peter 
stands. He replies as before; and 
again is entrusted with the work in 
which his Lord is chiefly interested, 
Notpatve Ta wpdBard pov. No different 
function is intended by wolpawe: it re- 
peats in another form the commission 
already given.—Ver. 17. But to him 
who had uttered a threefold denial, op- 
portunity is given of a threefold confes- 
sion, although Peter at first resented the 
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reiterated inquiry: “EAvryéy ... He 
was grieved because doubt was implied, 
and he knew he had given cause for 
doubt. His reply is therefore more 
earnest than before, Kupre . . . ptAG ce. 
He is so conscious of deep and abiding 
love that he can appeal to the Lord’s 
omniscience. The ov wavra otdas [or 


mavTa ov olSas with recent editors] re- . 


flects a strong light on the belief which 
had sprung up in the disciples from their 
observation of our Lord. And again he 
is commissioned, or commanded to mani- 
fest his love in the feeding of Christ’s 
sheep. The one qualification for this is 
love to Christ. It is not for want of time no 
other questions are asked, There was time 
to put this one question three times over; 
and it was put because love is the one 
essential for the ministry to which Peter 
and the rest are called.—Ver. 18. To 
this command our Lord unexpectedly 
adds a reflection and warning emphasised 
by the usual dpnv apnv Adyw gor. It 
had been with a touch of pity Jesus had 
seen the impulsive, self-willed Peter gird 
his coat round him and plunge into the 
sea. It suggested to Him the severe 
trials by which this love must be tested, 
and what it would bring him to: Ste fs 
vedtepos, “when thou wert younger” 
(the comparative used not in relation to 
the present, but to the yypdons follow- 
ing) ‘‘thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest,” z.e., your own 
will was your law, and you felt power to 
‘carry it out. The “girding,” though 
suggested by the scene, ver. 7, symbolises 
all vigorous preparation for arduous work. 
Srav Se ynpaons... Odes. The in- 


terpretation of these words must be 
governed by the succeeding clause, which 
informs us that by them Jesus hinted at 
the nature of Peter’s death. But this 
does not prevent us from finding in them, 
primarily, an intimation of the helpless- 
ness of age, and its passiveness in the 
hands of others, in contrast to the self- 
regulating activity and confidence of 
youth. The language is dictated by the 
contrasted clause, and to find in each 
particular a detail of crucifixion, is to 
force a meaning into the words. éxrevetg 
Tus Xetpas gov is not the stretching out 
of the hands on the cross, but the help- 
less lifting up of the old man’s hands to 
let another gird him. Sofdoeu rov Gedy. 
“ Magnificus martyrii titulus.” Grotius, 
“Die conventionelle Sprache der Mar- 
tyrerkirche klingt an in Sof. tov Qedv; 
weil der Zeugentod zu Ehren Gottes 
erlitten wird.”” Holtzmann. The expres- 
sion has its root in xii, 23, 28. Kal rodTo 
+... por. It is very tempting to refer 
this to xiii, 36, dxoAovOjoets Sé torrepov, 
and probably there is a latent reference 
to this, but in the first instance it is a 
summons to Peter to accompany Jesus 
as He retires from the rest. This is clear 
from what follows.—Ver. 20. ’*Emurrpa- 
gels .. . oe. Peter had already followed 
Jesus some distance, but hearing steps 
behind him he turns and sees Johe 
following. The elaborate description of 
John in this verse is, perhaps. afmost 
unconsciously, introduced to justify his 
following without invitation. On the 
word avémecev, see Origen, in F¥oan., ii. 
Ig (Brooke’s edition).—Ver. 21. Peter, 
however, seeks an explanation, Kvpve 
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XXI. 23—25. 


i Dan. iis 13. 23, EEANOEV oby 6 Néyos OTOS Eis Tods 1 ddeApods, “"OTe 6 padyThs 
. 1X. 


26. 
j Here only 


Gy ~ a 4 
éxeivos ok drrobvijcKker’” Kal odk elev ait® 6 “Ingots, St obK 


in Gospp., dToOvjoKet* GAN’, “Edy abrév Ow pévew ews Epxopar, +t mpds 


freq. in ot) 

Ep.and G€; 
Acts, 

k xx. 30. 

11 Cor. xiv. 


BL, Acts TAOTA* Kal oiSapev StL GANnOHS eoTW % paptupia adtod. 


xxi. 19, 


24. OYTOE éotw & pabyris 6 paptupav mept ToUTwy, kal ypdipas 


25. €oTt 


Eph. v.33. 0€ KaL KadNa wodha boa émoinoey & “Inoods, ativa édv ypdpyrat 


m ii, 6. 


do Kad’ ev, o08€ adrov ofpat tov Kéopov ™xwphoar To ypapdpeva 


6. Rey whee 
Chron.iv, BUBACa. = "Apyy.? 
5. 


1 Tisch. omits this verse with §\*. 


For oga of AC?D a is read in SBC*X. For 


xwpnoat of AC?D ywpyoew is found in RBC*. Apny is omitted in ABCD 1, 33, 


... 7b; “Lord, and this man, what of 
him ?’’—Ver. 22. To which Jesus replies 
with a shade of rebuke, "Eav . . . pot. 
Peter, in seeking even to know the future 
of another disciple, was stepping beyond 
his province, ti mpés oe; ov aKxodovber 
pot. Your business is to follow me, 
not to intermeddle with others. Cf. A 
Kempis’ description of the man who 
“‘neglects his duty, musing on all that 
other men are bound to do”. De Imit. 
Christi, ii. 3. | Over-anxiety about any 
part of Christ’s Church is to forget that 
there is a chief Shepherd who arranges 
for all. This part of the conversation 
might not have been recorded, but for a 
’ misunderstanding which arose out of it, 
—Ver. 23. “Etq\dev . . . mpds oe; 
“There went forth this saying among 
the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die”, John himself, however, has 
no such belief, because he remembers 
with exactness the hypothetical form of 
the Lord’s words, *Eav avrév 0é\w péverv 
. .. Another instance of the precision 
with which John recalled some, at least, 
of the words of Jesus. 

In ver. 24, the writer of the gospel is 
identified with the disciple whom Jesus 


loved, and a certificate of his truth is 
added. The whole verse has a strong 
resemblance to xix. 35, and it seems im- 
possible to say with certainty whether 
they were or were not written by the 
evangelist himself. The otSapev might 
seem to imply that several united in this 
certificate. But who in John’s old age 
were there, who could so certify the 
truth of the gospel? They could have no 
personal, direct knowledge of the facts ; 
and could merely affirm the habitual 
truthfulness of John. Cf. too the otpat 
of ver. 25 where a return to the singular 
is made; but this may be because in the 
former clause the writer speaks in the 
name of several others, while in the 
latter he speaks in his own name. Who 
these others were, disciples, Ephesian 
presbyters, friends, Apostles, it is vain to 
conjecture. tovrtwv and ratra refer to 
the whole gospel, including chap. xxi. Be- 
sides the things narrated €or, 82... 
*Apyv. The verse re-affirms the state- 
ment of xx. 30, adding a hyperbolical 
estimate of the space required to re- 
count all that Jesus did, if each detail 
were separately told, éav ypapytat nal 
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